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*'  By  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nu- 
trition, and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa?  Mr.  Epps 
has  provided  our  break- 
fast tables  with  a  deli- 
cately flavoured  beverage 
which  may  save  us  many 
heavy   doctors'   bills."— 

Civil  Service  Gaxette. 


GRATEFUL -COMFORTING. 

EPPSS 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 

JAMES  EPPS   &  €o.,  Homceopalliic    Chemists. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
THE      GREAT      WESTERN      HOTEL, 

(SNOW  HILL  STATION), 
'  One  of  the  most  elegant,  comfortable,  and  economical  Hotels  in  tlie  three  kingdoms." — The  Field,  July  31, 1869. 


IMPORTANT   TO    FLOCKMASTERS. 


THOMAS  BIGG,  Agricultural  aud  Veterinary 
Chemist,  by  Appointment  to  His  late  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  Consort,  K.G.,  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover 
Street,  Borough,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  Graziers  t(j  his  valuable  SHEEP  and  LAMB 
DIPPING  COMPOSITION,  which  requires  no  Boiling,  and 
may  be  used  vnth.  Warm  or  Cold  Water,  for  effectually 
destroying  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  all  other  insects  mjurious  to 
the  FJock,  preventing  the  alarming  attacks  of  Fly  and  Shab, 
aud  cleansing  and  purifying  the  Skin,  thereby  greatly  im- 
proving the  Wool,  both  in  quantity  and  quahty,  and  highly 
contributing  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

Prepared  only  by  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  &c.,  at  his  Manu- 
factory as  above,  and  sold  as  tollovvs,  althoiigh  any  other 
quantity  may  be  liad,  if  required : — 

41b.  for  20  sheep,  price,  jar  included £0 
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Should  any  Flockmaster  prefer  boiling  the  Composition,  it 
will  be  equally  effective. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
From  Mr.  Heeepath,  the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist  :— 
Bristol  Laboratory,  Old  Park,  January  18th,  1861. 
Sir, — I  have  submitted  your  Sheej)  Dipping  Comijosition  to 
analysis,  and  find  that  the  ingredients  are  well  blended,  aud 
the  mixture  neutral.    If  it  is  used  accorchng  to  the  du-ections 
given,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  while  it  effectually  destroys  vermin, 
it  will  not  injure  the  hair  roots  (or  "  yolk  ")  in  the  skin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase.    I  think  it  deserves  the  numerous 
testimonials  published.    I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

William  Hebapath,  Sen.,  F.C.S.,  Ac,  &c.. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Leicester  House,  Great  Dover-street,  Borough,  London. 


He  would  also  especially  call  attention  to  his  SPECIFIC, 
or  LOTION,  for  the  SCAB  or  SHAB,  which  wiU  be  found 
a  certain  remedy  for  eradicating  that  loathsome  and  ruinous 
disorder  in  Sheep,  and  which  may  be  safely  used  in  all 
climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  all  descriptions 
of  sheep,  even  ewes  in  lamb.  Price  FIVE  SHILLINGS  per 
gallon — sufficient  on  an  average  for  thirty  Sheep  (according 
to  the  virulence  of  the  disease) ;  also  in  wine  quart  bottles, 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL. 
"  Scoulton,  near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  April  16th,  1855. 

"  Dear  Sir.^In  answer  to  yours  ot  the  4th  inst.,  which 
would  have  been  replied  to  before  this  had  I  been  at  home,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
your  invaluable  '  Specific  for  the  cure  of  Scab  in  Sheep.'  The 
600  sheep  were  all  dressed  in  August  last  with  84  gallons  of 
the  '  NoN-PoisoNOus  Specific,'  that  was  so  highly  recom- 
mended at  the  Lincoln  Show,  and  by  their  own  dresser,  the 
best  attention  being  paid  to  the  flock  oy  my  shepherd  after 
dressing  according  to  instructions  left ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  ScalD  continued  gettmg  worse.  Being  determined  to  have 
the  Scab  cured  if  possible,  I  wi'oteto  you  for  a  supply  of  your 
Specific,  which  I  received  the  following  day;  and  although 
the  weather  was  most  severe  in  February  during  the  dressing, 
your  Specific  proved  itself  an  invaluable  remedy,  for  in 
three  weeks  the  Sheep  were  quite  cured  ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  yoimg  lambs  are  doing  remarkably  well  at  present. 
In  conclusion,  I  beUeve  it  to  be  the  safest  and  best  remedy 
now  in  use.  "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"For  JOHN  TINGEY,  Esq., 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg.  '  "R.  RENNET. 

B®"  Flockmasters  would  be  well  to  beware  of  such  pre- 
parations as  " Non-poisonoiis  Compositions:"  it  is  only 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  good  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  "Non-poisonous" 
article  can  poison  or  destroy  insect  vermin,  particularly  such 
as  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  Scab  Parasites— creatures  so  tenacious 
of  life.  Such  advertised  preparations  nmst  be  wholly  useless, 
or  they  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

DIPPING  APPARATUS £14,  £5,  £4,  &  £3. 
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THE   ROYAL   FARMERS'   INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

3,  NOEFOLK  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

CAPITAL. — Persons  insured  by  this  Company  have  the  security  of  an  extensive  and  wealthy  proprietary 
as  well  as  au  ample  Capital  always  applicable  to  the  payment  of  claims  without  delay. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— BONUS.— Insurers  of  the  participating  class  will  be  entitled  to  four-fifths 
of  the  profits. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT ,- 

1st  Class — Not  Hazardous         ...  ...         ...  ...     Is.  6d.  per  Cent. 

2ud  Class — Hazardous    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     2s.  6d.       „ 

3rd  Class — Doubly  Hazardous  ...  ...  ...  ...     4s.  6d.       „ 

BUILDINGS  and  MERCANTILE  Property  of  every  descrijjtion  in  Public  or  Private  Warehouses. — 
Distillers,  Steam  Engines,  Goods  in  Boats  or  Canals,  Ships  in  Port  or  Harbour,  &c.  &c.,  are  Insured  in  this 
Otfice  at  moderate  rates. 

SPECIAL  RISKS. — -^t  such  rates  as  may  be  considered  reasonable. 

NEW    INSURANCES.— No  charge  made  for  Policy  or  Stamp. 

FARMING  STOCK. — 5s.  per  cent.,  with  liberty  to  use  a  Steam  Thrashing  Machine  without  extra 
charge.     Nearly  FIVE  MILLIONS  Insured  in  this  Office. 

SEVEN  YEARS'  INSURANCES  may  be  effected  on  payment  of  Six  Years'  Premium  only. 

LIGHTNING  and  GAS. — Losses  by  Fire  occasioned  by  Lightning,  and  Losses  by  Explosion  of  Gas 
when  used  for  Lighting  Buildings  will  be  allowed  for. 

RENT. — The  Loss  on  Rent  while  Buildings  remain  untenantable  through  fire  may  be  provided  against. 

HAIL    DEPARTMENT.— (Crops  AND  Glass.) 

Policies  to  protect  parties  from  Loss  by  the  destruction  of  Growing  Crops  or  Glass,  by  Hail,  aro  granted  on 
Moderate  Tei'ms. 

LOSSES.— Px'ompt  and  liberal  settlement. 

AGENTS        WANTED. 

Apply  to  JOHN  REDDISH,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 


FOUNDED   AD.   1844- 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  25th  &  26th  Vict.,  cap.  74. 

THE    GREAT    BRITAIiN 
MUTUAL    LIFE    ASSURANCE    SOCIETY, 

Chairman.— L  O  R  D     VISCOUNT    NEWRY. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  ASSURERS. 
The  entire  profits  divided  amongst  the  holders  of  participating  pohcies. 

The  profits  applied  first  in  extinguishing  the  premiums  at  a  given  date,  and  afterwards  in  making  the  policy  pay- 
able during  life:  this  important  advantage  being  sccui-ed  without  the  payment  of  any  additional  premium. 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 

EUROPEAN    ASSURANCE    SOCIETY. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 
For  Life  Assurance,  Annuities,  and  Guarantee  of  Fidelity  in  Situations  of  Trust. 

Chief   omee— 17,    ^Vatorloo-place,    Pall-mall,    £.oii(lo». 

Annual  Income,  £300.000. 
Capital,  subscribed  by  more  than  1,G00  shareholders,  nearly  £800,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman— General  Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
The  Rev.  A.  Alston,  D.D.  I  A.  R.  Bristow,  Esq.  I  Edmund  Heeley,  Esq. 

E.  Hamilton  Anson,  Esq.  |  R.  M.  Carter,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  Reginald  Read,  Esq.,  M.D. 

This  Institution  offers  every  advantage  of  the  modern  system  of  Life  Assurance. 
The  European  is  specially  authorised  by  Parliament  to  guarantee  the  fidelity  of  Government  officials. 
The  New  Prospectus  contains  the  Table  for  complete  Life  Policies  which  are  not  forfeited  by  the  nou-pavment  of 
the  Renewal  Premium. 

Prospectuses,  forms  of  proposal,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Society's  Agents,  or 
at  the  Chief  Office.  HENRY  B.  PARMINTER.  Manager. 


Just  Puhlished,  Price  in  Cloth,  3s.  6tl.,  Post  Free,  3s.  8d., 


THE    WINTER   EDITION 

OF 

RUFF'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  TURF, 

UNITED  WITH 

BAILY'S    TURF    GUIDE, 

<!Iontntt0 : 

The  Nominations  for  1871— Entries  for  the   Great  Stakes  in  1872— A  Calendar  of  Races  for  1870,  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  on  the  Continent,  indexed — Length  of  Courses — Laws  of  Racing — Winners  of  the  Great 
Races  from  their  Commencement— Queen's  Plate  Articles,  and  Weights— Sales  of  Blood  Stock  in  1870. 
"  SPORTING  MAGAZINE  OFFICE,"  265,  STRAND  ;  by  all  Booksellers  ;  and  at  the  various  Railway  Stations. 

Price  3s.  6d.  in  Cloth. 

DB.   J.   COLLIS  BROWNE'S   CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

CHLORODYNE  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 
CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases— Diptheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 
CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrha3a,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation  and  Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache,  Meningitis,  cite. 

From  LOED  Francis  Conxkgham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  11th  December,  1868. 
"  Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  boughtsome  of  Dr.  J.  CoUis  Browne's  Chlorodyne  from  Mr.  Davenport, 
and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  would  be  glad  to  have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address." 

Earl  Russell  commimicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a  dispatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manilla 
to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE." 
— See  Lancet,  1st  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  of  PIRACY  and  IMITATIONS. 

Cautiok.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis  Beownb  was,  imdoubtedly,  the  Inventor  of 
CHLORODYNE ;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Febbman ,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.— See  Times,  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  l^d-.  23.  9d.,  4s.  Bd.,  and  lis.  each.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  "Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE  "  on  the  Government  Stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufaciueee  :— J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33,  GreatlRussell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


POPULAR      MEDICAL       WORKS, 
PUBLISHED        BY        MANN,        3  9,        CORN  II  ILL,        LONDON. 

Post  Free,  12  Stamps  ;  Sealed  Euds,  16  Stamps. 

R.  CURTIS'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE  TO  MARRIAGE  :  a  Practical  Treatise  on 

ITS  Physical  anu  Personal  Obligations.  With  instructions  to  the  Married  and  Unmarried  of  both 
Sexes,  for  removing  the  special  disqualifications  and  impediments  which  destroy  the  happiness  of  wedded  life, 
founded  on  the  result  of  a  successful  practice  of  30  years.— By  Dk.  J.  L.  CURTIS,  M.D.,  15,  Albemarle 
Stkeet,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


D 
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And,  by  the  same  Author,  for  12  stamps  ;  sealed  ends,  20. 

ANHOOD  :  A  MEDICAL  ESSAY  on  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Premature  Decline 

in  Man  ;  the  Treatment  of  Nervous  Debility,  Spermatorrhoea,  Impotence,  and  those  peculiar  infirmities 
which  result  from  youthful  abuses,  adult  excesses,  tropical  climates,  and  other  causes  ;_  with  Instructions  for  the 
Cure  of  Infection  without  Mercury,  and  its  Prevention  by  the  Author's  Prescription  (liis  infallible  Lotion). 

REVIEWS       OF      THE      WORK. 

"  Manhood.— This  is  truly  a  valuable  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  young  and  old."— Sunday  Times, 
23rd  March,  1858. 

"  The  book  under  review  is  one  calculated  to  warn  and  instruct  the  erring,  without  imparting  one  idea  that 
can  vitiate  the  mind  not  already  tutored  by  the  vices  of  which  it  treats." — Naval  and  Militari/  Gazette, 
1st  February,  1856. 

"  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  no  member  of  society  by  whom  the  book  will  not  be  found  use- 
ful, whether  such  person  hold  the  relation  of  a  Parknt,  Preceptor,  or  Clergyman."— ^im.  Evening  Paper. 

Manhood. — "  Dr.  Curtis  has  conferred  a  great  boon  by  publishing  this  little  work,  in  which  is  described  the 
source  of  those  diseases  which  produce  decline  in  youth,  or  more  frequently  premature  old  age."— Daity 
TelegrwpTi,  March  27,  1856. 

Consultetions  daily,  from  10  to  3  and  6  to  8.    15,  Aleemarlb  Stheet,  Ptccadilly^  London,  W. 


THE  ENGLISH  HARVEST  OF  1870. 


The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  Monday,  January 
2nd,  will  contain  a  series  of  Tabulated  Eeports  from 
the  highest  Agricultural  Authorities  in  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom  on  the  Yield  and  Quality  of  all 
kinds  of  Grain  Crops.  The  Returns  on  the  Root 
Crops,  &c.,  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  Number. 

Office — 265,  Strand.']         [£\  10s.  4d.  per  annum. 


CHEAP  SUNDAY   AND  WEEK-DAY  READING  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

Now  PublishiDK, 

A  VERY  CHEAP  RELIGIOUS  PERIODICAL. 

tJontaining  original  contributions  by  several  of  the  Bishops  I      Intending  subscribers  are  requested  to  send  their  orders 

and  many  other  distinguished  Divines ;  Narratives ;  Sketches  |  without  delay,  as  the  back   volumes  and  parts  are  now 

of  Katural  Histoi-y;    Biography,  Missionary  Proceedings,  \  becoming  veey  scaece. 

Juvenile  Reading,  Poetry,  &c.,  with  a  Register  of  Eccle-  I 

«iastical  Intelligence  ;  the  whole  combining  amusement  with  I      As  the  Magazine  enjoys  a  circulation  far  exceeding  that  of 


any  other  church  periodical,  and  is  read  by  all  classes  of 
society,  it  will  be  found  a  very  eligible  medium  for  Adver- 
tisements, which  are  conspicuously  printed,  and  inserted  at 
the  most  reasonable  rate. 


instruction,  in  a  stjie  suited  for  all  classes  of  readers. 

A  series  of  Parish  Churches,  with  Illustrations  of  a  superior 
kind  is  in  com-se  of  publication.  This  series,  which  will  be 
of  a  very  extended  character,  will  be  found  of  particular 
interest. 

Vol.  LXVI.,  Imperial  8vo.,  Embossed  Cloth,  480  pages,  with  highly-finished  Illustrations  of  Parish  Churches,  price  Ss.  6d, 

London :  Published  in  weekly  munbers,  price  l^d.,  and  in  monthly  parts,  price  9d.,  by  S.  EWINS  &  SON,  9,  Ave  Maria 

Lane;  ROGERSON  ^  TUXFORD,  265,  Strand,  W.C. ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Now  Ready,  Cloth,  iu  two  Volumes,  V82  pp.,  witli  four  steel  Portraits,  Price  10s.,  uniform  with 
«  SCOTT  AND  SEBRIGHT,"  "  SILK  AND  SCARLET,"  &c., 

FIELD  AND  FERN,  OH  SCOTTISH   FLOCKS  AND  HERDS, 

BY      H.      H.      DIXON. 

With  Steel  Engravings  of   llv.  Hugh    Watson,  Professor  Dick,  Mr.  Nightingale,  and  the  late  Duke  of 
Richmond,  &c.  o        o      . 

^!^}Wl^}^]^^'^^'    "North"    and    "South"  (of  the  Frith  of  Forth)   may   he  had  separately— Price  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  each.  -'J  t  J 

Copies  will  he  sent  by  Post  on  apjilication  to  the  Author. 
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THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY,      1871. 


PLATE    I. 

HONEST     TOM;     a    Pkize    Shire    Stallion. 

THE     PROPERTY    Of    MR.    WILLIAM    WELCHEU,    OF    MOUSE    HALL,    WEST    TOFTS,    BRANDON,    NORFOLK. 


Honest  Tom,  a  bay  horse,  bred  by  Mr.  Welcher,  ia 
1865,  is  by  Tibbett's  Thumper,  out  of  Beauty  by  Ham- 
mond's Emperor,  a  well  known  prize  horse,  by  Back's 
Matchless.  Beauty  herself  at  the  last  Watton  and  Way- 
land  show  won  the  silver  cup  as  the  best  cart  mare  on 
the  ground. 

Tibbett's  Thumper,  a  frequent  prize  taker  in  his  day 
at  Huntingdon  and  Peterborough,  was  by  Eagls  Thumper, 
a  son  of  Steward's  Major,  and  so  back  to  Purrant's 
Honest  Tom  and  Goodman's  Honest  Tom. 

The  following  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  Honest 

Tom: 

Royal  Prizes. 

Pirst  prize  at  Royal  Society  Meeting  at  Bury     £     8,     d. 
St.  Edmund's,  July,  1867,  against  13  com- 
petitors   .  .  .  .  .     20     0     0 

First  prize  at  Royal  Society  Meeting  at  Lei- 

ceister,  July,  1868,  against  9  competitors     25     0     0 

First  prize  at  Royal  Society  Meeting  at  Man- 
chester, July,  1869,  against  11  competitors     25     0     0 

First  prize  at  Royal   Society  Meeting  at  Ox- 
ford, July,  1870,  against  20  competitors.     25     0     0 

Country  Shows. 
First  prize   at   Cambridgeshire   and  Isle  of 

Ely,  at  Wisbech,  Sept.  28,  1867  .  .       6     0     0 

And  Special  Prize,  Silver  Cup,  value     .     20     0     0 
First  prize  at   Huntingdonshire  Meeting,  at 

Huntingdon,  March  27,  1868       .  .15     0     0 

F'irst  prize  and  Silver  Medal  at  the  Norfolk 

Meeting,  at  Downham,  June  18,  1868  .  10  10  0 
I'irst  prize  at  Cambridgeshire  and  Isle  of  Ely, 

at  Newmarket,  July  1,  1868         .  .     10     0     0 

And  Special  Prize,  Silver  Cup,  value     .     20     0     0 
Old  Skriks.] 


First  prize  at  South  Liucolashire  Meeting  at 
Grantham,  July  24,  1868.  .  •  ^l^ 

F'irst  prize  at  the  Town  of  Long  Sutton,  Lin- 
colnshire, October  28,  1868 

First  prize  at  Lincolnshire  Meeting,  at  Lin- 
coln, July,  1869  . 

Second  prize  at  Yorkshire  Meeting,  at  Bever- 
ley, July,  1869     . 

First  prize  at  Birmingham  Horse  Show, 
August,  1869       .  .  .  • 

Second  prize  at  Norfolk  Meeting,  at  Harles- 
ton,  June,  1870  .  .  .  • 

First  prize  at  Cambridgeshire  Meeting,  at 
Royston,  July,  1870         . 

First  prize  at  Lincolnshire  fleeting,  at  Slea- 
ford,  July,  1870  . 

First  prize  at  Watton  and  Wayland  Meeting, 
at  Watton,  Silver  Cup,  September,  1870, 
value        ..... 


0     0 


3     3     0 


20     0     0 


7     0     0 


30     0     0 


7     0     0 


10     0     0 


20     0     0 


10  10     0 


£299     3     0 

la  his  report  on  the  Royal  Aleeting  at  Manchester, 
Mr.  Wells,  M.P.,  the  senior  steward  says  :  "  Honest  Tom 
was  conspicuously  the  best  animal,  and  deserved  his  honours 
even  more  than  he  did  at  Leicester.  He  has  greatly  im- 
proved since  then,  and  grown  into  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
Shire  cart-horse  stallion ;  "  and  Mr.  Manfied  Biddell, 
one  of  the  judges  at  0.\ford,  thinks  him  "  a  remarkably 
good  animal."  We  once,  however,  on  the  confines  of 
Mr.  Biddell's  own  county  of  Suffolk,  saw  Honest  Tom 
sent  away  in  an  all-Euglaud  class  with  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  commendation,  though  this  could  never  have 
happened  had  there  not  been  a  majority  of  Suffolk  judges 
on  the  bench. 
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PLATE    II. 
A    "ROYAL"    OOTSWOLD. 

THE      PEOPERTY     OF     JIE.     THOMAS     BKOAVN,      OF     MARHAM,     NORFOLK. 


Lord  Lyou  2ad,  a  shearling  Cotsvvold  ram,  is  by  Lord 
Lyon,  bouglit  of  Mr.  Robert  Game  in  1866  for  120  gs., 
dam  by  Sir  James,  bred  by  Mr.  Jas.  "Walker,  and  a  winner 
of  1st  prize  at  Canterbury  R.A.S.  1860,  grandam  from 
Mr.  Robert  Lane's  flock. 

As  a  lamb  Lord  Lyon  2nd,  in  1869,  with  his  partner, 
won  1st  prize  at  the  Attleboro'  meeting  of  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Association. 

In  1870,  at  the  Harleston  meeting  of  the  same  Society 
he  won  1st  prize  in  his  class,  and  the  extra  prize  as  best 
LongwooUed  sheep  in  the  yard.  At  the  Oxford  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  he  won  the 
first  prize. 

Mr.  Brown  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  ueatly- 
told  history  of  his  Cotswold  flock  : 

Having  from  the  time  of  my  first  turning  my  attention 
to  business  been  a  lover  of  the  sheep  I,  about  1850,  began 
to  cherish  the  idea  of  breeding  a  few  LongwooUed  rams 
for  my  own  use.  I  was  then  keeping  a  flock  of  Down 
ewes  bred  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Blyth.  In  1853  a  neighbour, 
who  was  giving  up  his  LongwooUed  flock,  kindly  allowed 
me  to  select  therefrom  ;  and,  accordingly,  I  started  with 
33  ewes.  A  very  few  years'  experience  proved  to  me  the 
impolicy  of  keeping  two  flocks.  I  hesitated  which  to  dis- 
pose of.  My  most  intimate  friends  advised  me  to  sell  the 
Downs  and  to  become  a  ram-breeder,  urging  amongst 
other  reasons  the  breaking-up  and  decline  of  two  or  three 
old-established  flocks  of  LongwooUed  sheep  in  the  county. 
Their  counsel  coinciding  with  my  inclination,  in  1856  I 
sold  my  Down  ewes  to  my  father-in-law,  largely  in- 
creased my  LongwooUed  flock,  and  became  au  exhibitor 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Association. 
For  several  years  my  sheep  were  unnoticed  by  the  judges ; 
I  therefore  determined  to  try  a  Cotswold  Ram  ;  and  in 
1860  I  bought  the  shearling  ram  to  which  was  awarded  (I 
being  one  of  the  judges)  the  first  prize  at  the  Canterbury 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  With  his 
produce  I  found  the  road  to  success ;  for  in  1862,  at  Dere- 
ham, I  gained  the  three  prizes  for  shearling  rams  and  the 
first  for  shearling  ewes ;  and  in  1863,  at  Great  Yarmouth, 
all  the  prizes  save  one  (a  third)  ;  while  since  that  time  I 
have  obtained  the  great  majority  of  the  prizes  for  Long- 
wooUed sheep  offered  by  the  Norfolk  Society.  I  was  soon 
urged,  iiotably  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  Hamond,  to  become  an 
exhibitor  at  the  Royal  shows  ;  but  my  constant  attendance 
at  its  meetings  had  plainly  shown  me  that  my  Leicester- 
Lincoln- Cotswold  sheep,   however  successful  in  Norfolk, 


would  stand  no  chance  with  the  pure  breeds.  I  desired 
to  maintain  my  postion  in  Norfolk,  and  to  exhibit  at  the 
Royal ;  therefore,  I  determined  to  have  a  pure  breed  of 
LongwooUed  sheep.  My  choice  laid  between  Lincolns 
and  Cotswolds:  the  Lincolns  were  reputed  to  cut  the 
most  wool,  whereas  the  Cotswolds  were  superior  in  form 
and  came  earlier  to  maturity,  I  decided  for  the  Cots- 
wold ;  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  with  care  and 
attention  a  Cotswold  flock  on  my  upland  farm  would  cut 
as  much  wool  and  of  as  good  quality  as  a  Lincoln.  Seven 
years  experience  has  strengthened  that  opinion. 

In  1863  Mr.  Robert  Lane,  of  the  Cottage  Farm, 
reduced  his  flock  :  one  of  the  oldest,  most  noted,  and 
successful  on  the  Cotswold  HiUs.  I  became  a  purchaser, 
giving  ten  guineas  each  for  some  of  his  ewes ;  and  in 
about  five  years  time  I  find  I  bought  430  Cotswold  ewes ; 
a  few  from  Mr.  Robert  Game  and  others,  but  the  greater 
part  from  Mr,  Robert  Lane. 

I  began  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  meetings  in  1867,  and 
the  following  is  a  list  of  prizes  gained  thereat : 

1867,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. — First  and  second  for  shear- 
ling rams,  first  and  second  for  old  rams,  and  first 
for  shearling  ewes. 

1868,  Leicester. — First  for  shearling  rams,  thii'd  for 
old  rams,  and  second  for  shearling  ewes. 

1869,  Manchester. — Third  for  shearling  rams,  first  and 
second  for  old  rams. 

1870,  Oxford. — First  and  third  for  shearling  rams. 

I  have  not  shown  shearling  ewes  since  1868  and  pro- 
bably shaU  not  again  show  any.  During  the  last  decade 
I  have  used  rams  from  Messrs.  Robert  Game,  Robert 
Lane,  AViUiam  Hewer,  and  WUliam  Lane.  Twice  I  have 
given  120  guineas,  twice  101  guineas  for  a  sheep. 

I  began  ram-breeding,  as  I  have  stated,  in  1853  with 
33  ewes.  As  my  flock  increased  so  did  my  customers, 
till  I  now  annuaUy  let  and  sell,  for  breeding  purposes, 
about  350  rams  and  ram  lambs. 

In  our  own  report  of  the  Royal  Oxford  meeting  we 
spoke  to  "the  Marham  shearling  as  a  very  handsome 
sample  of  his  kind,  with  a  good  fieece,  a  true  frame,  and  a 
capital  countenance ;"  while  one  of  the  judges  writes  of 
him  "  as  a  particularly  good  sheep."  The  flock  was  in 
immense  force  here,  as  Mr.  Brown  took  not  only  the  first 
and  third  prizes,  but  the  reserve  number  and  another 
high  commendation ;  his  old  tutor  Mr.  Robert  Lane 
seperating  the  Norfolk-bred  sheep  for  second  place. 
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THE    SMITHFIELD    CLUB    SHOW    IN    THE    AGRICULTURAL   HALL. 


THE     OPENING     MORNING. 

Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  last  meeting  we 
called  atteation  to  "  the  unsatisfactory,  not  to  say  dis- 
graceful condition"  into  which  the  conduct  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club  Show  was  gradually  drifting.  We  pointed  out 
the  unwholesome  fact  that  exhibitors,  their  relatives, 
agents,  or  herdsmen,  got  into  the  Hall  before  they  had  any 
right  to  be  there;  that  the  reporter  of  one  daily  Paper  ap- 
peared to  have  the  run  of  the  place  long  previous  to  his  fel- 
lows, and  thathe  gratefullyavailedhimselfof  theopportnnity 
to  write  up  the  wares  of  some  of  the  Agricultural  Hall 
people.  It  further  appeared  that  persons  were  in  the 
habit  of  passing  themselves  off  as  implement  makers'  as- 
sistants, when  they  were  nothing  of  the  kind ;  while  so 
far  as  the  Press  went  we  stood  very  much  alone  in  ad- 
vancing these  charges.  It  was  "  only  fault-finding  for 
the  sake  of  ftmlt-tiuding,"  and  so  on. 

Nevertheless  ihe  Couucil  of  the  Club  has  thought  fit 
to  attempt  a  very  radical  reform.  Some  of  our  daily  con- 
temporaries have,  as  usual,  supplied  some  of  the  earliest 
intelligence,  evidently  gathered  up  about  the  gateways,  and, 
as  it  would  seem,  under  the  greatest  possible  difficulties. 
The  Telegraph  calls  the  Club  "A  Conservative  Institu- 
tion" ;  and  The  Times  tells  us  how  "  So  determined 
have  been  the  Club  authorities  to  prevent  any  information 
being  obtained  that  it  was  stated  detectives  in  plain 
clothes  had  been  employed  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  any  stranger  whatever  into  the  area  where  the  live 
stock  is  located  until  the  judges  made  their  awards 
on  Monday.  Even  exhibitors  are  not  allowed  beyond  the 
threshold  after  depositing  their  stock,  and  the  implement 
exhibitors  are  barricaded  in  the  galleries,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  find  ingress  and  egress  by  a  special  door  in  the 
Liverpool  Road."  Nothing  of  course  could  come  better 
than  this,  and  so  wa  proceed  to  read  of  such  "prodigious" 
pieces  of  news  as  that  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
have  made  entries — that  a  number  of  the  animals  ex- 
hibited at  Birmingham  will  be  brought  on  to  Islington — 
that  the  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  and  that  the  show,  as  usual,  is  the 
largest  and  finest  that  ever  was  known  ! 

With  the  exception  of  the  pigs,  where  the  competition  in 
most  of  the  classes  is  small,  and  amongst  which  there  has 
been  some  unusual  mortality,  the  Show  certainly  looks  to 
be  larger  than  of  late,  although  the  quality  is  as  indisputably 
but  moderate.  There  is  not  an  animal,  at  least  in  the 
cattle  classes,  of  any  extraordinary  mei"it,  and  many  of  the 
best  beasts  at  Birmingham  are  again  the  best  at  Islington. 
Not  that  the  law  as  laid  down  last  week  is  followed 
so  continually  here,  as,  indeed,  there  are  some  rather 
emphatic  corrections  to  the  first  reading.  Por  instance, 
Mr.  Smith's  steer,  the  first  of  his  class,  the  best  of  all 
the  Devons,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  George  Turner 
the  best  beast  in  Bingley  Hall,  takes  no  prize  whatever 
in  the  Agricultural  Hall.  We  stated  in  our  report 
from  Birmingham  that  this  was  a  big,  meaty, 
well-covered  steei",  with  capital  flesh,  but  by  no 
means  so  smart  nor  so  bloodlike  as  a  North  Devon 
should  be ;  and  again,  "  if  ever  it  comes  to  a  Champion 
from  this  lot  of  Devons  in  London  we  certainly  do  not 
expect  to  see  Mr.  Smith's  steer  again  at  their  head."  Mr. 
Senior's  beautiful  heifer,  on  the  contrary,  was  again  the 
first  of  her  class,  with  Mr.  Burton  and  her  Majesty  re- 
versing their  several  places,  as  they  previously  had  done 


at  breeding  shows.  The  youngest  class  of  steers  of  any 
sort  never  makes  much  mark,  as  the  picked  beasts  are  com- 
monly kept  for  another  year,  nor  is  there  any  exception 
to  this  in  the  present  show ;  but  the  two  classes  of 
older  Devou  oxen  are  both  commendable,  as  better 
tlian  they  were  at  Birmingham,  the  winners  in  the  Mid- 
lands never  getting  so  forward  here,  and  Mr.  McNivett 
showing  some  fresh  beasts,  and  another  cow.  Before 
the  final  award,  the  two  best  appeared  to  be  Mr.  Taylor's 
ox  and  Mr.  Senior's  heifer. 

The  Herefords  were  altogether  in  more  force  than  at 
Birmingham,  and  the  class  of  oxen  contained  some 
very  good  beasts,  set  off  by  a  few  but  moderate ; 
while  it  is  noticeable  that  beyond  Mr.  Price's  steer, 
which  was  third  again  in  his  class,  none  of  the 
prize  Hereford  oxen  or  steers  of  last  week  were 
successful  here.  The  first,  second,  and  third  heifers 
on  the  contrary  were  precisely  in  the  same  places  here  ; 
and  two  of  the  Hereford  cows  were  again  winners,  al- 
though Mr.  Hill  now  separated  them  on  the  list.  Our 
Birmingham  report  will  of  course  speak  to  all  this  business. 

The  Shorthorns  were  a  very  tolerable  collection,  and 
nothing  more.  Amongst  the  juveniles.  Lord  Aylesford's 
steer  was  once  more  first,  but  the  competition  was  small  and 
bad;  Mr.  Searson's  white  reaching  deservedly  to  a  belter 
place  than  at  Birmiugham,  even  in  better  company.  With 
the  crack  ox  well  out  of  the  way,  amongst  the  extra  stock, 
Mr.  Joseph  Stratton's  was  now  deservedly  the  best  of 
his  class,  with  the  Scotcii  ox  again  second,  and  Mr. 
Stratton's  "big  brother"  third.  Amongst  the  Shorthorn 
heifers,  however,  the  Burderop  Herd  entered  one  of  the 
plums  of  the  Exhibition  in  Peeress,  previously  well- 
known  at  our  great  breeding  shows,  and  but  for  having 
been  thrown  back  from  foot  -  and  -  mouth  disease, 
that  would  surely  have  been  the  best  of  all  the  cows  or 
heifers.  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Reid's  capital 
heifer,  the  best  of  her  class,  and  that,  hut  for  the  Short- 
horn judge,  would  have  been  the  best  of  all  the  females  at 
Birmingham,  was  now  only  third,  so  that  this  fact  alone 
gives  Peeress  a  character ;  while  the  two  Scotch  heifers 
reversed  their  places,  Mr.  Hunter  still  being  second. 
There  was  also  the  same  sort  of  alteration  amongst  the 
cows,  but  we  prefer  the  previous  decision,  although  no 
doubt  it  would  be  always,  a  near  thing  between  them. 
Mr.  Torr's  200  gs.  cow,  Guiding  Light,  took  no  prize. 

Mr.  Montefiore  showed  a  very  good  ox,  but  the  Sussex 
scarcely  ran  up  to  their  form  of  late,  and  Mr.  Lee  Steere 
has  lost  his  lead.  The  two  best  Highlanders  in  the 
Midlands  were  now  without  places,  and  the  class  of  oxen 
was  altogether  superior ;  while  Mr.  Harris'  capital  spe- 
cimen, one  of  the  best  seen  for  some  time,  was  of  course 
still  the  best  of  the  Scotch  Polls ;  but  Mr.  M'Combie's 
high  bred  heifer,  certainly  rather  flat-sided,  lost  her 
place,  and  of  course  with  it  the  chances  for  fur- 
ther honours ;  the  best  ox  and  the  best  cow  at 
Birmingham  being  both  here  amongst  the  extra  stock ; 
but  the  Devon  cow,  almost  as  glaring  a  mistake  or  piece 
of  prejudice  as  the  best  Devon  steer,  had  now  of  course  no 
chance.  The  crosses  included  some  capital  beasts,  of 
which  the  best  ox  showed  a  deal  better  out  than  in ;  and 
the  award  in  his  favour  was  not  much  fancied. 

Lord  Berners  is  still  invincible  for  Leicesters; 
there  were  but  few  Cotswolds,  with  Mr."  Hall  still 
showing  the  best;  and  an  admirable  class  of  Lin- 
colns    that   was     generally    commended.     Lord     Wal- 
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singhaui  maintains  his  supremacy  with  the  Southdowus, 
although  the  judges  took  a  deal  of  time  to  settle  the 
light  weights;  perhaps  the  best  test  of  a  real  Southdown 
at  a  fat  show.  The  Shropshires  were  not  very  nume- 
rous, and  our  prize-list  must  tell  so  far  as  may  be  of 
the  merits  of  the  other  sheep. 

j\Iessrs.  Duckering's  best  pig  at  Birmingham  was  now  no 
higher  than  the  reserve  number,  Lord  Aylesford  winning 
the  Cup,  with  what  the  judges  considered  a  wonder- 
fully good  one  of  what  is  called  "  the  Packington  im- 
proved sort."  The  best  of  the  pens,  Mr.  Benjafield's 
Dorsets,  were  also  highly  spoken  of;  but  in  one  class 
there  was  no  competition  from  the  pens  being  imperfect, 
in  another  the  White  Windsors,  also  from  a  death, 
were  but  badly  matched.  Mr.  Duckering's  pen  of  whites 
were  still  very  hard  to  meet  or  beat ;  and  Mr.  John 
Coote's  pen  would  have  won  the  cup  as  the  best  with 
the  other  Uorsets  out  of  the  way. 

Of  the  two  best  animals  of  all  we  wrote  thus  in  our 
report  of  the  Birmingham  Show; — "  The  three  prize 
Devon  heifers  were  all  good,  the  first  and  second 
especially  so,i.I(hough  at  breeding  shows  Daisy  has  beaten 
the  Royal  Adelaide  before  now.  Still  the  pick  of  the 
three  was  unquestionably  Perfection,  who,  but  for  her 
falling  away  a  little  in  her  quarters,  went  far  to  realize  her 
title.  She  has  lots  of  style,  a  sweet  head,  a  long,  straight, 
well-covered  frame,  with  a  good  touch,  and  heavy  accord- 
ingly is  the  wagering  that  she  will  be  first,  and  first  both  in 
Birmingham  and  in  London.  But  still  she  was  not  the 
best  of  all  the  Devons,  nor  even  of  the  Devon  cows  and 
heifers,  and  perhaps  Lady  2nd  might  fairly  compete  with 
her.  Again,  "  At  the  Oakham  show  in  1869,  Mr.  Pulver, 
a  yeomau  of  Broughton,  near  Kettering,  showed  a  Short- 
horn steer,  by  Biddenham,  a  bull  from  Mr.  Charles 
Howard's  Spencer  tiibe,  but  bred  by  Sir  W.  de  Brooke, 
that  took  a  second  prize  in  an  All-England  class  to  ^Ir. 
Roland  Wood's  Little  Wonder,  the  best  beast  in  the 
show.  Young  Biddenham  then  came  on  to  the  Smith- 
field  Club  Meeting,  where  in  the  certainly  'crack' 
class  he  was  only  highly  commended.  Lord  Ayles- 
foid's  steer,  the  best  animal  of  his  year,  being 
first,  Mr.  Wood's  Little  Wonder  second,  and  a  steer 
of  Lord  Penrhyn's  third.  Still  one  of  the  judges  said, 
'  if  kept  on  for  another  year,  this  very  stylish  steer  will 
be  sure  to  command  a  foremost  place.'  ^Ir.  Pulver  thence 
travelled  his  beast  on  to  Leeds,  where  he  won  in  his  class, 
but  never  was  in  it  when  the  judges  cauie  to  find  the  best  1 
animal  in  the  yard.  During  the  past  summer  and  autumn  i 
lie  took  invariably  first  prizes  for  fat  stock  at  Peterborough,  [ 
Royston,  Hinckley,  and  Wellingborough  ;  as  at  Oakham  j 
in  the  early  part  of  last  week  he  was  not  only  the  first  of 
his  class,  but  the  best  beast  in  the  show.  He  had  thus  '  run 
through'  many  of  the  animals  he  met  in  his  own  class  at 
Birmingham.  It  will  be  so  gathered  that  if  there  were  any 
great  merit  in  Mr.  Pulver's  ox,  he  could  have  no  difficulty 
in  his  path  so  far.  And  he  has  indisputably  great  merit  in 
many  ways.  He  is  a  smart  rich  roan  in  colour  ;  he  is  a 
compact  square  rather  than  an  overwhelming  animal;  he 
has  fed  so  well  that  his  flesh  t'oes  not  seem  to  encumber 
Lim  as  it  does  many  a  fat  beast,  but  he  has  a  cheerful 
look  and  gay  carriage,  as  it  is  not  until  you  see  him  out 
that  he  moves  after  a  somewhat  awkward  ungainly 
fashion.  He  has  an  especially  good  forehand,  is  well 
ribbed  up,  and  straight  and  square  in  his  outline,  but  bad 
in  his  purse,  having  snfi'ered  terribly  from  castration,  and 
standing  rather  weak  from  behind.  Of  course  he  was  not 
only  at  a  glance  the  best  of  his  class,  being  ordered  in  very 
early,  but  as  easily  the  best  of  his  breed  ;  and  although  ^Mr. 
George  Turner  held  out  afterwards,  tlic  other  judges  and 
the  lookers  on  only  smiled,  as  the  pretensions  of  ,Mr. 
Smith's  Devon  when  put  in  comparison  with  the  Shire 
Shorthorn  made  it  somethinor  like  a  horse  to  a  hen.  How- 


ever, Mr.  Turner  did  his  duty  to  his  county  as  he  did 
when  it  came  to  the  best  of  all,  and,  as  everybody  else  had 
seen  long  previously,  the  Shorthorn  eventually  took  every 
prize  there  was  to  be  taken. 

DURING     THE     WEEK. 

There  ai'e  this  year  in  the  classes  proper  thirty-three 
entries  of  Devons,  forty-four  entries  of  Herefords,  forly- 
five  entries  of  Shorthorns,  twenty -four  entries  of  Sussex, 
twenty-seven  entries  of  Scotch  cattle,  and  twenty-one 
entries  o'  Cross-bred  stock.  The  other  breeds,  such  as 
the  Eastern  County  Polls,  the  Longhorns,  the  Irish  and 
Welsh  beasts  off'er,  each  and  all,  so  poor  a  front  that  they 
are  either  individually  or  collectively  entitled  to  little 
consideration  on  the  appointments  of  the  judges, 
who  are  selected  in  this  wise : — To  act  over  the 
Devons,  Herefords,  Sussex,  red  Polls,  and  Long- 
horns,  the  Council  constitute  a  Bench  to  include 
one  judge  known  to  be  a  Devon  fancier,  another  a  white- 
faced  man,  and  the  third  altogether  of  Sussex  proclivi- 
ties, and  this  arrangement  uo  doubt  is  right  and  fair 
enough.  Whereas  to  estimate  the  merits  of  the  Short- 
horns, the  Scotch  Polls,  the  Highlanders,  the  Irish,  the 
Welsh,  and  the  Crosses  the  three  judges  are  elected  on 
the  understanding  that  they  must  be  all  Shorthorn 
breeders.  But  why  should  this  be  so  ?  And  the  answer  no 
doubt  would  be  that  it  always  has  been  so,  although  that  of 
course  is  no  answer,  or  at  any  rate  no  reason  whatever. 
At  Islington  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Shorthoi-ns 
only  exceeds  that  of  another  breed  by  a  single  entrj', 
whereas  in  point  of  actual  merit  or  quality,  it  is  far  be- 
low some  of  the  other  kinds  of  cattle.  Nevertheless 
three  Shorthorn  worthies  still  take  their  places,  while  the 
claims  of  two  or  three  of  the  very  best  kinds  of  fat 
beasts  ever  seen  at  a  Christmas  show  are  cooly  ignored. 
These  are  of  course  the  black  Polls,  the  Highlanders,  and 
the  Crosses,  as  it  must  be  further  borne  iu  mind  that  the 
most  successful  cross  for  the  butcher  and  the  best  paying 
one  for  the  feeder  is  that  with  a  herd  of  Aberdeenshires. 
The  entries  of  Shorthorns  reached  in  all  to  forty-five, 
and  of  Scotch  cattle  and  Crosses  to  forty-eight.  It  thus 
becomes  sutliciently  manifest  that  if  the  Sussex,  for  in- 
stance, have  now  a  title  to  a  judge  of  their  own  a  great 
injustice  is  done  to  such  exhibitors  as  pay  ns  the  com- 
pliment and  add  so  much  "mark"  to  the  meeting  bysending 
their  stock  from  over  the  Border.  Let  the  Shorthorns 
stili  have  a  majority  if  it  so  please  the  Council,  but  let  us 
by  another  year  have  some  one  at  least  whose  taste  has  been 
educated  amongst  the  Scots  to  act  with  them.  We  say 
thus  much  because,  either  at  Birmingham  or  Islington, 
as  it  struck  us,  the  Scotch  beasts  had  scarcely  due  weight 
accorded  to  their  merits.  Enthusiastic  Mr.  Turner,  or 
more  careful  Mr.  Pope,  would  be  either  very  ready 
champions  of  the  Devons,  as  men  like  Mr.  Aylmer 
or  Mr.  Topham  would  know  how  to  make  the  most 
of  a  Shorthorn,  whenever  they  happened  to  get 
a  good  one  before  them.  Then  the  Herefords  can  always 
reckon  on  an  able  advocate,  and  ]\Ir.  Cane  is  by  no  manner 
of  means  a  gentleman  inclined  to  give  way  should  he  find 
one  of  his  smart  Sussex  steers  favour  the  hand  and  fill  the 
eye.  W^hen,  however,  Mr.  Heath  Harris'  beautiful  black 
polled  ox  was  led  out  to  do  battle  against  the  world  who 
was  there  to  take  up  his  cause  ?  The  three  Shorthorn 
men  would  naturally  rely  on  what  they  found  in  the  extra 
stock  when  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  their  rank 
and  file.  Mr.  Pope  had  two  or  three  really  superior 
Devons  at  his  command,  and  Mr.  Cane  with  nothing  par- 
ticular from  his  own  county  would  naturally  soon  come  to 
this  way  of  thinking.  Last  year,  no  doubt,  the  best 
beast  either  iu  the  Midlands  or  the  Metropolis  was  a 
Scotch  Cross,  but  he  was  put  out  for  a  Shorthorn  ;  and 
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this  season  it  is  still  by  no  means  so  clear  but  that  the 
best  ox  was  the  Scotch  Poll.  Although  not  the  heaviest, 
and  not  so  over- fed  as  to  be  unsightly,  this  beast  has 
plenty  of  meat  and  weight,  with  famous  quality,  and 
a  certain  high-bred  style  that  was  really  quite  charm- 
ing to  a  connoisseur.  Of  course  he  lias  been 
winning  again  and  again  all  over  his  own  country ; 
and  when,  what  with  his  gay  carriage,  they  came 
once  more  to  put  him  into  comparison  with 
the  now  somewhat  "  seedy"  steei  from  the  Shires  it 
seemed  to  be  anything  but  a  certainty  that  the  Birmingham 
best  would  be  confirmed  at  Islington.  But  bless 
youl  the  Shorthorn  judges  were  looking  at  the  Short- 
horns, the  Devon  judges  were  looking  at  the  Devons,  and  so 
the  Scotchman  had  to  be  content  with  beating  his  ownbreed. 
To  still  further  prove  the  necessity  for  placing  a  North 
Briton  on  the  Bench  let  us  look  at  the  decision  over  the 
polled  cows,  where  Mr.  McCombie's  sweet  heifer  was  put 
second  to  a  plainer,  coarser,  and  even  less  weighty  ani- 
mal! At  Birmingham  the  award  was  the  other  way,  and 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  understand  how  its  reversal 
could  have  been  arrived  at. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Hui'stpierpoint  Show  on  Thurs- 
day last,  Mr.  Cane  said  "  he  had  been  a  breeder  of 
Sussex  stock  for  thirty  years,  and  he  still  remained  firm 
to  the  opinion  he  had  formed  a  long  time  ago,  that  the 
Sussex  was  superior  in  many  respects  to  most  other 
breeds.  He  had  been  a  judge  in  London  this  year,  and 
what  he  had  seen  there  tended  to  confirm  his  previous 
opiuion  that  stock  might  be  classed — Devons  first,  Sussex 
second,  Herefords  third,  and  Shorthorns  fourth  He  be- 
lieved that  each  of  the  first  three  breeds  were  constantly 
improving,  but  Shorthorns  were  decidedly  going  back. 
The  way  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  tree  was  this,  noble- 
men and  gentlemen — who  were  perhaps  better  judges  of 
good  meat  than  poor  simple  people — at  one  time  fancied 
Shorthorns  ;  but  as  an  humble  individual  he  knew  what 
good  things  were,  and  could  teU  tiiem  that  Shorthorns 
as  compared  with  Devons  and  Sussex,  showed  as  much 
inferiority  as  a  Kent  sheep  would  against  a  beautiful 
Southdown.  He  very  much  regretted  that  the  £100  prize 
at  Smithfield  had  been  awarded  to  a  Shorthorn.  The 
judges,  who  had  just  awarded  two  £40  cups,  met  to  con- 
sider whether  the  great  prize  should  be  given  to  a  Short- 
horn or  a  Devon.  Three  of  the  judges  were  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Sliorthorn,  but  he  was  equally  strong  in 
favour  of  the  Devon.  The  three  stuck  to  it  that  the 
Shorthorn  should  have  the  prize,  and  unfortunately 
one  of  his  (Mr.  Cane's)  party  gave  way,  and  they  knew 
the  result.  He  could  only  say  that  he  was  disgusted, 
because  the  Devon  was  the  most  handsome  beast  he  had 
ever  seen,  worth  Is.  a  stone  more  thau  some  of  the  others. 
There  was  also  some  splendid  Sussex  stock  at  Smithfield, 
and  it  was  his  firm  opinion  that  if  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Sussex,  and  many  others,  would  continue  to 
breed  Sussex  animals  as  they  did  now,  and  to  improve 
them,  they  would  knock  all  Shorthorns  out  of  the  held." 
Precisely  so ;  aud  this  speech,  as  we  take  it,  proves  our 
case.  A  Shorthorn  was  pi'onounced  to  be  the  best  beast 
in  the  Show,  because  there  were  three  Shorthorn  judges ; 
the  Devons  stood  next,  because  there  were  two  Devon 
judges,  or,  at  least,  one  Devon  man  and  his  first  cousin 
from  Sussex.  The  one  Hereford  judge,  no  doubt,  was  the 
first  to  give  way  in  favour  of  the  Shorthorn,  and,  as  we 
must  maintain,  about  the  very  best  beast  of  the  year  was 
drafted  out,  simply  because  there  was  no  Scotch  breeder 
in  office.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  retention  of 
three  Shorthorn  judges  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  monstrous 
injustice  to  the  other  established  breeds. 

But  of  all  the  eccentricities  in  the  way  of  judging  stock 
there  has  certainly  of  late  been  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  awards  over  the  Devons  at   Birmingham,     It  is  only 


charitable  to  assume  that  his  two  colleagues  permitted 
Mr.  George  Turner  to  have  it  very  much  his  own  way 
with  this  breed,  as  of  course  the  outside  world  would  hold 
the  Devon  man  mainly  responsible  for  the  Devon  awards. 
When  they  had  the  four  winners  of  the  classes  out  to 
select  the  best  of  all  the  Devons,  and  when  they  did  select 
Mr.  Smith's  steer  our  comment  to  the  steward  who  gave 
us  the  result  was  "why,  it  was  a  hundred  to  one  on  the 
heifer."  As  our  readers' are  aware  we  said  as  much  in  our  re- 
port ;  nevertheless.  The  Tunes  called  him  "a  superb  steer," 
said  that  the  best  Devoncowwas  "  auiodel,"  but  could  not 
find  a  word  of  special  compliment  for  Mr.  Senior's  heifer. 
And  here  in  London  the  superb  steer  and  the  model  cow 
took  no  prizes  whatever  ;  while  Perfection,  who  as  we  had 
said  went  far  to  realise  her  title,  now  closed  up  in  place  of 
the  steer,  with  Mr.  Pulver's  ox  as  the  best  of  all.  There 
was  a  vast  deal  of  idle  talk,  moreover,  about  the  whole 
class  of  Devon  oxen  at  Birmingham,  which  was  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  entry  in  London.  In  fact,  the  first  prizes 
of  the  oxeu  and  steer  classes  are  all  fresh  animals,  and  the 
best  of  them  a  wonderfully  good  beast  in  a  wonderfully 
good  class.  This  is  Mr.  William  Taylor's  four  years  and 
a  half  old  ox,  which  eventually  proved  to  be  the  second 
best  beast  in  the  yard.  Although  led  in  Sussex,  he  is  a 
pure  North  Devon,  having  been  bred  by  Mr.  Stranger  in 
the  Molton  country  ;  and  he  is  indeed  all  quality,  famously 
ribbed,  long  aud  deep  on  a  short  leg,  thoroughly  furnished, 
and  set  oft^  by  a  good  but  not  delicate  red  coat.  Mr. 
McNiveu's  second  here,  another  fresh  beast,  was  very 
plain  by  comparison,  aud  Mr.  Aldworth's  third  took  no 
prize  whatever  at  Birmingham.  And  after  that  the 
deluge  !  or  in  other  words  unnoticed  beyond  the  general 
compliment  of  the  class,  came  "  the  superb  steer"  that  some 
people  went  into  ecstasies  about  at  Birmingham. 
Of  the  Devon  heifers  we  have  already  written  fully, 
and  the  Devon  Cows,  now  headed  by  Mr.  Ford,  with  one 
of  Mr.  :Mogridge's  blood,  were  still  of  not  much  mark ; 
]Mr.  M'Niven,  putting  another  in  place  of  the  Birming- 
ham cow,  here  in  Extra  Stock,  and  the  two  others  taking 
the  same  comparative  rank  of  each  other  as  in  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  two-year  old  Devon  steers  made  up  the 
best  class  of  young  beasts  in  the  show,  where  the  Stowey 
herd  managed  to  make  some  mark  ;  but  luck  has  lately 
been  against  Mr.  Parthing,  for,  as  we  reported  from 
Birmingham,  he  had  just  lost  a  fat  cow,  and  since  then 
his  ox.  But  the  best  cow  or  heifer.  Perfection,  is  of  his 
blood— by  young  Sir  Peregrine  out  of  a  cow  in  the  late 
Mr.  Gibbs'  herd  at  Tatham,  and  so  all  over  "  one  of  those 
Somerset  Devons." 

Although  the  Herefords  this  season  made  no  stand  for 
the  highest  honours  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  best 
filled  class  in  the  Hall  was  that  of  the  Hereford  oxen  or 
steers  over  three  years  and  three  months — a  really  grand 
entry  of  great,  weighty,  noble  beasts,  just  set  oft'  by  one  or 
two  not  quite  equal  to  his  company,  or  the  class  must 
have  received  a  still  higher  commendation.  The  best, 
again  like  the  best  Devon  fed  in  Sussex,  was 
bred  by  Mr.  Myddleton  in  Shropshire,  as  a 
credit  to  the  county  ;  for  he  is  a  magnificeut  specimen  of 
the  breed,  deep,  massive,  and  bloodlike,  but  ])ositively 
disfigured  by  the  frightful  condition  into  which  his  feet 
have  been  suff'ered  to  grow.  It  looked,  in  fact,  like  cruelty 
to  order  him  out,  as  it  is  a  case  which  might  repay  going 
into,  say  by  Lord  Powis,  or  Miss  Burdelt  Coults. 
To  show  the  general  strength  of  this  class,  Mr.  Philip 
Turner's  smart  steer,  the  best  of  the  old  class  at  Birm- 
ingham, took  nothing  more  than  a  high  commendation, 
being  fairly  beaten  on  his  merits  ;  while  Mr.  Bettridge's 
third  prize  in  the  Midlands  was  now  unnoticed.  On  the 
opening  day  in  Bingley  Hall  the  third  prize  was  pla- 
carded over  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  parti-coloured 
beast,  but  this  was  an  error  of  the  stewards  and  not  of 
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the  judges.  Neither  of  the  classes  of  younger  Hereford 
steers  at  Islingtou  would  rank  with  the  oxen,  particularly 
if  we  took,  as  we  assume  we  must,  Lord  Darnley's  beast 
as  the  best  of  them,  for  this  is  a  cowy-headed,  delicate 
looking  animal,  awkward  out,  and  by  no  means  so  true, 
when  you  come  to  examine  him  in  his  stall ;  but  the 
award  iu  his  favour  seemed  to  be  a  mistake.  The  Here- 
ford cows  and  heifers  were  mainly  the  Birmingham  entries 
over  again,  and  of  these  we  have  said  sufficient  already. 

With  oue  very  noticeable  exception  all  the  top-prize 
Shorthorns  at  Birmingham  were  also  at  the  head  of  their 
classes  in  London,  and  a  very  moderate  lot,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  they  were.  To  certain  transpositions 
which  the  Smithfield  prize-list  shows,  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  as  it  is  but  tedious  work  re-writing  our  im- 
pressions we  may  take  the  gist  of  our  previous  reports. 
With  ^Ir.  Pulver's  ox  now  well  out  of  the  way,  Mr. 
Joseph  Stratton's  "clever,  deep,  and  square  steer,  unques- 
tionably the  next  best,"  now  succeeded  to  the  first  place; 
Mr.  Richard  Stratton's  third-prize  here,  and  a  winner  at 
Chippenham,  having  been  entered  but  not  sent  to  Bir- 
mingham ;  while  Messrs.  Martin's  high-quality  ox  still 
kept  his  place  as  next  to  the  Wiltshire  white.  Amongst 
the  middle-aged  steers  Mr.  Searson's  very  good  white,  first 
at  Oakham  and  second  at  Birmingham  was  once  more  first 
in  a  very  so-so  company ;  Lord  Aylesford's  short  podgy 
steer,  with  his  unpardonable  forehand,  winning  again 
amongst  the  youngsters,  as  he  could,  should,  or  would  not 
have  done,  with  anything  like  creditable  competition.  The 
London  judges  reversed  the  Birmingham,  awards  over  the 
first  and  second  Shoi'thorn  cows,  and  perhaps  it  was 
always  "  a  toss-up  for  choice"  between  the  two  ;  but  we 
cannot  understand  how  Mr.  Hunter's  terribly  plain  heifer 
now  came  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  Scotch  lassie,  "  so 
straight,  deep,  and  handsome,"  which,  had  the  Shorthorn 
man  only  held  to  his  own  line  as  he  should  have  done, 
would,  with  the  Devon  heifer  put  early  out  of  it, 
have  been  the  best  of  all  the  cows  and  heifers  at 
Birmingham.  StiU  they  were  both  fairly  beaten  by  Mr. 
Richard  Stratton's  Peeress,  first  at  Taunton  and  third 
prize  at  the  Royal  Oxford  last  summer,  and  a  really  grand 
lengthy  heifer,  but  always  exhibited  in  very  high  condition. 
As  a  consequence  she  has  not  bred,  although  thought  to  be 
in  calf  until  lately,  while  she  has  also  been  down  with 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  so  that  she  was  not  so  ripe  nor 
so  blooming  as  she  might  have  been,  or  she  must  have  run 
the  Devon  very  closely  as  the  best  of  her  sex.  Peeress, 
however,  is  not  destined  for  the  shambles,  as  she  goes 
back  further  west  into  Cornwall,  where  Sir  Frederick 
AVilliams  has  purchased  her  at  butcher's  price  by  way  of 
an  experiment.  Mr.  Senior  also  keeps  on  Perfection  for 
another  year,  not  with  the  hope  of  breeding  from  her,  but 
with  an  eye  to  another  trial  for  the  Cliampion  Plate — 
a  very  hopeless  business  as  it  looks.  We  write  without 
the  records  before  us,  but  did  a  cow  or  heifer  ever  take 
the  crowning  honours  as  the  best  beast  of  all  at  Birming- 
ham? If  our  memory  serve  us,  something  from  the 
Towneley  stalls  did  once  achieve  this  feat. 

Mr.  Cane  notwithstanding,  the  Sussex  oxen  were 
certainly  not  so  good  as  we  have  seen  them  ;  but  some  of 
the  ladies,  like  Mr.  Lee  Steere's  heifer  were  as  handsome 
and  bloodlike  as  Devons,  although  on  a  larger  scale.  There 
were  in  all  three  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  red  Polls  entered, 
of  which  was  a  roan,  and  the  sort  should  merge  again  one 
into  the  other  breeds.  There  were  two  Loiighorns  in  two 
classts,  and  these  again  have  no  longer  a  right  to  any 
rank  of  their  own  ;  there  were  two  L-ish,  one  of  which 
had  no  merit,  and  three  Welsh  beasts,  where  in  one  class 
any  prize  was  also  withheld,  and  as  none  of  these  breeds 
ever  do  come  in  any  numbers  it  is  a  simple  absurdity 
keeping  skeleton  classes  opea  on  their  behalf.  Let  them 
try  coiicliisioiis  against  each  other  as  Other  Breeds.     The 


same  course  might  be  at  once  adopted  with  the  new  class 
of  other  Scotch-horns,  of  which  there  were  three  entries 
in  one  class  and  none  in  the  other  ;  while  two  of  these 
were  wretched  things,  and  the  best  of  them,  so  far  as  any- 
body could  understand,  of  "  no  breed  in  particular."  It 
was,  iu  fact,  a  farce  to  put  such  animals  in  a  line  with  the 
capital  lot  of  true  West  Highlanders,  over  the  dozen  of 
which  the  judges  duly  distributed  the  two  premiums  and 
five  commendations ;  but  then  as  they  carefully  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  Lord  Southesk's  handsome  ox,  the 
second,  as  he  should  have  been  the  first  at  Birmingham, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  knew  even  as  much  of  the 
Highlanders  as  their  fellows  at  Birmingham,  and 
that  was  no  vast  deal.  To  the  merits  and 
placing  of  the  black  Polled  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  still  the  conclusion  we  come  to  is  that 
by  another  year  there  must  be  at  least  one  Scotch  judge 
in  office.  What  particular  recommendation  can  three 
Shorthorn  breeders,  or  a  Devon-Hereford-and-Sussex 
trio  have  for  such  a  duty  ? 

Again,  the  nine  prizes  for  cross  or  mixed-bred  beasts 
were  all  won  by  Scotchmen,  as  the  good  class  of  oxen 
was  thought  to  be  but  badly  judged.  Of  course  these 
were  all  by  a  Shorthorn  bull  on  to  an  Aberdeen  cow,  pro- 
verbially the  best  cross  out,  but  then  the  people  who 
breed  them  must  necessarily  know  the  most  about  them, 
and  should,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  some  voice  in  de- 
termining their  merits.  Messrs.  Martin's  best  cross-bred 
ox  at  Birmingham,  a  beast  we  never  quite  fancied,  was 
now  only  fourth ;  but  there  could  be  no  mistake  about 
the  placing  of  Lord  Dunmore's  capital  heifer,  which  in 
some  years  or  under  some  circumstances  might  have  fairly 
aspired  to  something  more.  There  were  other  crosses  of 
the  Shorthorn-and-Hereford,  the  Devon-and-Sussex,  the 
Devon-and-Shorthorn,  and  the  Hereford-aud-Poll,  but 
none  of  these  can  compare  with  the  long-famous  Short- 
horn-and-black  Poll — a  veritable  "  nick."  The  Broughton 
steer  was  the  hero  of  th^  extra  stock  ;  where  a  cross-bred 
heifer  beat  the  best  of  all  the  cows  at  Birmingham,  and 
her  Majesty's  best  cow  in  extra  stock  at  Birmingham,  who 
here  ran  a  dead  heat  for  second.  This  plan  of  changing 
the  judges  looks  to  be  a  very  wholesome  proceeding,  or 
the  "superb  steer"  and  the  "perfect  cow"  might  have 
taken  the  same  imposing  places  in  London  as  they  did 
in  the  Midlands.  With  a  reported  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  the  show  on  the  last  day,  Mr.  Pulver's 
ox  cannot  go  on  to  Leeds,  and  this  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  there  would  have  been  some  chance  of  the  Yorkshire- 
men  closing  with  him. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Sewell  Read  said:  "He 
thought  it  undesirable  that  a  great  national  Club  like  this 
should  encourage  a  weight  that  was  not  requii-ed.  The 
light  weight  of  a  Southdown  he  could  understand;  but 
the  light  weight  of  a  Cross-bred,  if  it  were  of  good  quality, 
was  something  that  he  could  not  understand.  Even  with 
the  Southdowns,  when  he  saw  that  Lord  Walsingham 
could  bring  them  out  at  one  year  almost  as  heavy  as  if 
they  were  two  years  old,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  days 
of  light  weight  for  Southdowns  were  nearly  at  an  end. 
But  with  regard  to  Cross-bred  sheep,  which  he  looked  on 
as  the  sheep  for  the  million,  he  contended  that  the  bigger 
and  better  they  were  the  more  advantageous  would  it  be 
alike  for  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  He  hoped  then 
that  the  prizes  for  Cross-bred  sheep  would  not  be  reduced, 
but  rather  let  them  add  to  the  number  of  prizes  for  year- 
ling sheep.  It  was  the  most  important  class  in  the  yard  ; 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  subdivide  it  by  allowing  the 
Cross-bred  Mountain  sheep  to  appear  in  another  class  he 
should  not  object,  but  he  urged  on  the  Council  the 
desirability  of  striking  out  such  an  unnecessary  class  as 
that  to  which  he  had  called   attention,"     This,  however^ 
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is  now  quite  aa  old  story.  lu  tte  Club  report  of  last 
year  one  of  the  Shortwool  judges  writes  thus :  "  Of  this 
light  weight  class,  I  may  say  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  it  was  a  necessary  one.  I  think  it  has  never 
happened  that  the  gold  medal  or  silver  cup  has  been  taken 
by  it ;  and  a  grand  pen  of  sheep  of  Sir  William 
Throckmorton's  was  struck  out,  because  one  of  the  best 
sheep  was  2  lbs.  above  weight.  Are  either  the  exhibitors 
or  the  public  benefited  by  this  class  ?"  And  another  of 
the  judges  over  the  same  class  says  that  the  light 
weight  condition  has  failed  to  effect  its  object  ; 
■while  he  adds  that  some  years  ago  "  Mr. 
Hemy  Upton  carried  off  the  Gold  Medal  with 
a  pen  of  light-weight  sheep."  Nothing  of  course  is 
easier  than  to  obtain  -mere  size  and  weight  at  a  sacrifice 
of  breed,  and  so  let  cross-bred  sheep,  honestly  entered  as 
such,  be  made  as  heavy  as  the  feeder  pleases.  But  for 
many  years  past,  long  before  the  supremacy  of  the 
Merton  flock  was  established,  there  had  been  something 
more  than  a  suspicion  that  the  purity  of  the  Southdown 
had  been  tampered  with  iu  order  to  reach  great  growth- 
A  bit  of  Hampshire  or  black-faced  Sussex  has  occasion, 
ally  been  introduced,  and  the  sheep  were,  in  fact, 
no  longer  thorough-bred.  At  this  very  show  the 
only  whole  class  of  sheep  which  was  highly  com- 
mended was  that  of  the  light-weight  Southdowns, 
and  deservedly  enough  too,  for  there  was  more 
bloodlike  true  character  here  than  in  any  other  section. 
The  pens  also  took  a  deal  more  judging,  and  Lord  Wal- 
singham  was  at  length  as  nearly  as  possible  beaten ;  many, 
indeed,  still  preferring  Sir  William  Throckmorton's  pen. 
Whereas  in  the  other  class  of  young  wethers,  without  con- 
ditions as  to  weight,  the  Merton  sheep,  pronounced  to  be 
the  best  pen  in  the  Show,  are  actually  heavier  than  the 
prize  Shropshires  of  precisely  the  same  age  !  They  are 
grand  sheep  certainly  for  the  butcher,  but  if  they  go  on 
increasing  in  bulk  as  of  late,  it  is  hard  to  realize  what  a 
Southdown  will  eventually  come-  to.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's old  sheep  are  particularly  stylish,  as  a  long  way 
a-head  of  their  small  and  moderate  class ;  while  Lord 
Walsingham's  seven-year-old  ewes  have  worn  wonderfully 
well  after  so  much  good  service  in  the  flock.  Lord  Sondes,  as 
he  generally  does,  showed  some  remarkably  neat  clever 
Downs  ;  but  Mr.  Rigden  was  not  up  to  his  usual  form, 
the  Hove  pens  looking  light  and  leggy,  however  good 
in  their  tops. 

The  older  hands  at  this  business  did  not  quite  like  it 
when  Loi'd  Chesham  beat  them  all  for  Shropshires  at 
Manchester,  nor  will  they  now  take  very  kindly  to  the 
proof,  as  afforded  by  the  scales.  Still,  as  we  said  at 
Birmingham,  the  Latimer  flock  is  reaching  fast  to  the 
standard  of  an  "  Improved  Shropshire,"  and  with  fresh 
sheep  and  fresh  judges  his  Lordship  was  first  in 
the  three  classes,  as  Mr.  Horley  must  know  what 
a  Shropshire  should  be.  Mrs.  Beach's  sheep,  of  some- 
thing the  same  type,  are  also  very  good  to 
show,  as  they  always  have  been  of  late ;  but 
some  of  the  other  exhibitors  iu  these  classes  have  cer- 
tainly^ sent  up  better  samples  from  their  flocks.  Mr. 
Morrison's  and  Messrs.  Russell's  West  Country  Downs 
are  more  comely  to  look  on  than  the  good  old-fashioned 
sour-headed  sort,  but  some  how  or  other  we  never  now 
meet  with  such  smart,  high-quality  Hampshii-es  or  Wilt- 
shires  as  that  stalwart  steward,  who  has  just  passed 
along-side,  was  wont  to  exhibit.  There  was  no  class  in 
the  show  which  more  honestly  won  its  commendation  than 
the  capital  entry  of  Oxfords,  where  Sir  Henry  Dashwood 
for  the  first  time  at  a  great  meeting  took  the  top  place 
with  the  heaviest  pen  in  the  class  ;  and  really  grand 
commanding  sheep  they  are,  of  good  looks,  with  famous 
backs,  and  perhaps  at  all  points  the  best  lot  of  fat  sheep 
of  this  kind,   eyey  brought  out,    JBut   then   what  we 


the  points,  or  who  will  be  kind  enough  to  draw  up 
a  scale  of  points  for  judging  an  Oxfordshire  Down  ? 
There  are  only  two  pens  of  fat  ewes  exhibited,  both  very 
excellent,  but  as  different  from  each  other  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine  any  sheep  to  be  that  are  entered  as  of  the 
same  breed.  Mr.  Treadwell's  are  big,  useful,  ronghish 
looking  ewes,  and  Mr.  Charles  Howard's  very  neat,  fuU 
of  quality,  and  with  sweet  blood-like  heads ;  two  of  the 
three,  in  fact,  being  at  nearly  five  years  old  from  the 
Bury  Royal  prize  pen  ;  while  Mr.  Alfred  Rogers  secures 
his  now  recognised  annuity  from  the  same  flock.  There 
was  a  mixed  class  of  Cheviots,  Ryelands,  and  Somersets, 
where  the  Cheviots  were  but  poorly  represented  ;  while  the 
Duke  of  Roxburgh's  black- faced  Highlanders  were  really 
good,  as  their  quality  of  mutton  will  compare  well  with 
the  West  Highlander's  beef,  that  is  amongst  the  priraest 
a  butcher  can  buy  or  sell.  As  at  Birmingham,  the  crosses 
did  not  look  to  contain  anything  of  remarkable  excellence, 
but  nevertheless  Mr.  John  Overman  took  the  Cup  for  the 
best  of  the  other  breeds  or  cross-breeds,  though  the 
superiority  of  the  short-and-long-wool  pen  to  Sir  Henry 
Dashwood's  Oxfords  was  not  so  apparent.  They  were 
fairly  beaten  for  weight,  which  Mr.  Sewell  Read  would 
have  us  take  as  the  best  test  of  a  cross-bred.  "  The 
Royalists"  laughed  outright  when  they  saw  the  Romney 
Marsh  sheep  at  Canterbury,  but  there  was  really  a  very 
creditable  entry  this  year  at  Islington,  and  the  improve- 
ment since  they  left  the  Ark  seems  at  length  to  have 
been  set  about  in  earnest.  In  the  small  show  of  Lincolus 
the  Birmingham  award  was  very  properly  corrected  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Lister,  who  beat  Mr.  Harris  alike  for 
weight,  style,  and  quality,  Mr.  Pears  retaining  his 
third  place  with  one  of  the  heaviest  pens  at  their  age 
in  the  Hall.  There  were  four  entries  of  Cots- 
wolds  and  four  prizes  awarded,  the  most  that  can  be 
said  for  them,  as  if  the  breeders  do  not  care  to  make  a 
show  they  should  undoubtedly  merge  into  the  other 
breeds.  Indifference  should  be  met  witn  indiference,  as 
retaining  classes  that  do  not  fill  must  have  a  bad  effect. 
Still,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  new  class  of  three  fat 
ewes  was  in  every  direction  a  failure,  for  no  where  did  the 
competition  exceed  three  entries,  as  more  frequently  there 
was  but  one  pen  exhibited  for  the  prize.  Lord  Berners' 
Leicesters  are  as  usual  very  carefully  fed  and  very  finely 
bred.  It  is  said  that  they  never  sell  nor  let  a  ram  from 
Key  thorpe,  but  keep  some  of  their  best  lambs  for  wethers, 
so  that  a  lead  in  this  way  must  be  maintained  alike  at 
some  cost  to  the  flock  and  the  public ;  as  on  such  condi- 
tions a  farmer  has  of  course  no  chance  of  engaging  in 
successful  rivalry. 

A  successful  breeder  and  acknowledged  judge  of  pigs 
has  favoured  us  with  some  notes,  of  which  we  avail  our- 
selves in  preference  to  dwelling  on  our  own  experiences 
of  that  dreadful  black  hole,  a  very  concatenation  of 
abominable  effluvia.  A  less  interesting  show  of  pigs  has 
not  been  seen  at  Smithfield  for  years ;  few  in  number,  and 
nothing  great  in  size  or  quality.  This  section  of  the  show 
seems  quite  at  a  standstill,  if  not  actually  drifting  back. 
Many  old  names  are  missed  from  the  list  of  exhibitors, 
and  new  ones  are  not  forthcoming.  There  are  thirty-seven 
entries  for  nine  classes,  and  the  best  filled  class  not  good 
enough  to  merit  a  second  prize,  although  containing  Mr. 
Baily's  first  prize  Birmingham  Berkshires,  made  up  of  very 
good  pigs  if  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  for  a  fat  show.  r,ut 
they  certainly  should  not  have  been  passed  over.  Capt. 
Warren's  prize  pen  of  whites  took  our  fancy  much  ;  but 
in  the  succeeding  class  of  the  same  colour,  no  prize  was 
awarded,  some  of  the  pigs  having  died  in  the  Hall.  In 
the  class  of  older  white  pigs  Sir  A.  Rothschild  showed  a 
wretched  pen,  the  Duckerings  being  along  way  first ;  while 
Capt.  Warren's  lot  were  wonderfully  fat,  but  bad  lost 
form,  or  tbey  would  Mve  put  Mr,  Lynn  out  of  it. 
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Amongst  the  black  pigs  the  Dorsets  had  it  all  to  themselves, 
Mr.  Coate  and  Mr.  Benjafield  the  two  firsts,  with  Mr. 
Robertson  and  Mr.  McNiven  to  follow.  Some  fancied  Mr. 
McNiven's  entry  for  second  in  each  class,  but  there  was 
really  not  a  £20  cup  pen  in  the  yard.  In  the  three  remain- 
ing classes  the  Berkshire  took  all  the  prizes ;  Mr.  Biggs 
being  first  and  second,  with  some  excellent  pigs,  Mr. 
Samuel  Druce  and  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  the  other  firsts, 
and  Mr.  King,  with  a  pen  of  coarse  animals,  second  in  his 
class.  The  single  extra  stock  pigs  aided  theshow  wonderfully, 
and  in  a  really  good  competition  the  Earl  of  Aylesford  took 
the  cup,  beating  the  best  pig  at  Birmingham,  for  which 
Messrs.  Duckering  have  at  length  found  a  breeder's  name 
in  Mr.  Cornish.  The  subjoined  suggestions  may  be  worth 
the  attention  of  the  Council.  Have  only  two  classes,  under 
and  over  six  months  old,  in  each  breed :  large  whites,  small 
■whites,  small  blacks,  and  Berkshires.  Let  the  under  six 
months  be  shown  in  pens  of  Jive  and  for  breeding  pur- 
poses ;  over  six  months,  as  fat  stock.  Give  two  £10  cups, 
one  to  the  best  pen  for  breeding  purposes,  and  one  for 
the  best  fat  pigs,  instead  of  as  now,  one  £20  cup.  The 
object  of  breeders  in  showing  is  to  sell  their  stock.  They 
do  not  care  to  compete  in  the  fat  classes.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  of  there  being  only  twenty-five  exhibitors  for 
the  eighteen  prizes  in  the  nine  classes  for  breeds.  Do 
not  put  the  pigs  in  the  cellar  with  such  narrow  passages 
between  the  rows  of  pens,  and  do  not  use  so  much  car- 
bolic acid  as  to  make  the  place  stink  worse  than  any 
respectable  j)ig  stye.  Give  up  one  side  of  the  main  Hall, 
under  the  gallery,  and  let  some  of  the  implements  go  into 
the  cellar ;  or  hold  the  root  show  there.  Further,  why 
shoidd  not  the  weight  of  a  pig  be  given  as  well  as  that  of 
a  sheep  or  an  ox  ?  There  could  surely  be  little  trouble  in 
arriving  at  this  information  with  a  lot  of  over-fed  or 
over-dosed  animals. 

JUDGES. 

CATTLE. 

DEVONS,    HEREFORDS,    SUSSEX,    NORrOLK.    AND    SUFFOLK 

POLLED    AND    LONGHORX. 

Baker,  G.  W.,  Orwell  Park,  Ipswich ; 
Caue,  Edwd.,  Berwick,  Lewes,  Sussex  ; 
Pope,  T.  Horningsham,  Warminster,  Wilts. 

SHORTHORN'S,    SCOTCH,    IRISH,  WELSH    AND    CROSS-BBED; 

Aylmer,  H.,  West  Dereham  Abbey,  Stoke  Feriy,  Norfolk  . 

Randell,  C,  Chadbury,  Evesham  ; 

Topham,  Jas.,  The  Hemplow,  VVelford,  Rugby. 

SHEEP. 

lEICESTERS,    COTSWOLDS,     LINCOLNS,     KENTISH,    CROSS- 

BREDS,     OXFORDSHIRE,    MOUNTAIN,    ETC. 

Clarke,  Cliarles,  Scopwick,  Lincoln  ; 

Game,  R.,  Aldsworth,  Northleach  ; 

Wallis,  G.,  Old  ShifFord,  Bampton,  Farringdon. 

SOUTHDOWNS,  HAMPSHIRE,  SHROPSHIRE,    EYELAND,  ETC 

Fookes,  H.,  Whitechurch,  Blandford ; 

Horley,  T.,  The  Fosse,  Leamington ; 

Sainsbury,  W.,  Hunts  House,  West  Laviugton,  Devizes. 

PIGS. 

Baldwin,  Thos.,  Glasuevin,  Dublin  ; 
Little,  E.,  Lanhill,  Chippenham ; 
Sexton,  G.  M.,  Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich. 

CATTLE. 

(Silver  Medals  are  given  to  the  breeders  of  all  First 
Prize  animals.) 

DEVONS. 
Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months  old. 
First  prize  of  £20,  W.  Taylor,   Glyoley,  Sussex— 10 
cwt.  3  qrs.  25  lbs, 


Second  of  £15,  W.  Farthing,  Stowey  Court,    Bridg- 
water— 11  ewt.  3  qrs.  10  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  W.  Smith,  Hoopern,  Exeter— 12  cwt. 
3  qrs.  25  lbs. 

Highly   commended. — Her  Majesty  The  Queen,  Nor- 
folk Farm,  Windsor— 11  cwt.  1  qr.  7*lbs. 

Commended. — E.  Trod,  Bowhay,  Exminster — 10  cwt. 
2  qrs.  26  lbs. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £30,  C.  McNiven,  Perry sfield,  Surrey — 

13  cwt.  2  qrs.  7  lbs. 

Second  of  £20,  T.  L.  Senior,  Broughton,  Aylesbury — 

14  cwt.  3  qrs.  20  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  G.  Gibbs,  Bishops'  Lydeard,  Taunton— 

15  cwt.  2  qrs.  6  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — J.  Overman,  Burnham  Mai'ket 
— 16  cwt.  6  lbs. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  above  3  years  and  3  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £30,  W.  Taylor,  Glynley,   Sussex— 16 
cwt.  2  qrs.  12  lbs. 

Second  of  £20,  C.  M'Niven,  Perrysfield,  Surrey— 1? 
cwt.  1  qr.  8  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  W.  Aldworth,  Frilford  Berks— 16  cwt. 
2  qrs.  14  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Norfolk 
Farm,  Windsor — 14  cwt.  1  qr.  3  lbs. 

Commended. — J.  Coate,   Hammoon,  Dorset — 16  cwt. 
2  qrs.  1  lb. 

The  Class  generally  commended. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 

First  prize  of  £25,  T.  Senior,  Broughton,  Aylesbury — 
14  cwt.  3  qrs.  19  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  R.  Burton,  Broadclyst,  Devon — 13  cwt. 
14  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  Her  Majesty   the  Queen,  Norfolk  Farm, 
Windsor — 13  cwt.  1  qr.  9  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — J.  H.  BuUer.  Downes,  Crediton 
—15  cwt.  14  lbs. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old. 

First  prize  of  £25,    J.   Ford,  Rushton.  Dorset — 13 
cwt.  3  qrs.  23  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  W.  Aldworth,  Frilford,  Berks— 12  cwt. 
2  qrs.  17  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  C.  M'Niven,  Perrysfield,  SuiTey— 12 
cwt.  8  lbs. 

Highlv  commended. — W.  Smith,  Hoopern,  Exeter — 
11  cwt.  ■ 

HEREFORDS. 
Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £20,   W.   Groves,  Brompton,  Shrews- 
bury—16  cwt.  3  qrs.  27  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Flemish  Farm, 
Windsor — 15  cwt.  1  qr.  20  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  F.  Evans,  Bredwardine,  Hereford — 15 
cwt.  5  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — R.  Shirley,  Bowcott  Munslow — 
14  cwt.  1  qr.  6  lbs. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £30,  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  Cobham  Hall, 
Gravesend — 14  cwt.  3  qrs.  20  !bs. 

Second  of  £20,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Flemish  Farm, 
Windsor — 17  cwt.  15  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  J.  Price,  Pembridge,  Leominster — 17 
cwt.  2  qrs.  13  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — C.  Hall,  Croydon — 13  cwt.  1  qr. 
13  lbs. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  above  3  years  and  3  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £30,  J.  Agate,  Warnham,   Sussex — 19 
cwt.  2  qrs.  16  lbs. 

Second  of  £20,  J,  G.  Leigh,  Laton,  Beds — 19   cwt. 
22  r)3. 
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Third  of   £10,    J.  Ford,   Ruskton,  Dorset— 21  cwt. 

2  qrs.  10  lbs. 

Highly  commended, — P.  Turner,  Pembridge,  Leomin- 
ster— 17  cwt.  1  qr.  7  lbs.  ;  and  W.  Heath,  Ludham  Hall, 
Norwich — 18  cwt.  3  qrs.  21  lbs. 

The  Class  generally  commended. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 

First  prize  of  £25,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Flemish 
Farm,  Windsor — 14  cwt.  17  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  J.  W.  James,  Moppowder,  Dorset — 15 
cwt.  1  qr. 

Third  of  £10,  J.  Baldwin,  Luddington,  Warwick— 12 
cwt.  3  qrs.  13  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — VV.  Heath,  Ludham,  Norfolk — 
13  cwt.  3  qrs.  24  lbs. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old. 

First  prize  of  £25,  T.  Tnstone,  Bourton,  Shropshire — 
17  cwt.  1  qr.  16  lb?. 

Second  of  £15,  R.  Hill,  Orleton,  Ludlow— 15  cwt. 

3  qrs.  17  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  H.  Ridgley,  Steventon,  Salop— 17  cwt. 
1  qr  17  lbs. 

Commended. — Sir  J.  R.  Bailey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Glanusk 
—16  cwt.  3  qrs.  21  lbs. 

SHORTHORNS. 
Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months  old. 
First  prize  of  £20,  The  Earl  of  Aylesford,  Warwick — 
16  cwt.  2  qrs.  1  lb. 

Second  of  £15,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P.,  Wantage, 
Berks— 16  cwt.  21  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,   R.  N.  Morley,  Leadenham,  Lincoln— 

15  cwt.  25  lb. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £30,  R.  Searson,  Market  Deeping, 
Lincoln — 15  cwt.  2  qrs.  9  lbs. 

Second  of  £20,  Sir  W.  Booth,  Bart.,  St.  Neots— 18 
cwt.  1  qr.  12  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  J.  Stratton,  Manningford  Bruce,  Wilts 
— 1 7  cwt.  1  qr.  7  lbs. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  above  3  years  and  3  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £30,  J.  Stratton,  Manningford  Bruce, 
Wilts— 17  cwt.  3  qrs.  4  lbs. 

Second  of  £20,  J.  and  W.  Martin,  Aberdeen— 19  cwt. 

1  qr.  23  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  R.  Stratton,  Burderop,  Wilts-16  cwt. 
3  qrs.  8  lbs. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 
First  prize  of  £25,  R.  Stratton,  Burderop,  Wilts— 

16  cwt.  2  qrs.  15  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  J.   Hunter,  Dipi)le,  Moray — 17  cwt. 

2  qrs.  10  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  J.  Reid,  Graystone,  Aberdeenshire — 17 
cwt.  2  qrs.  16  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart., 
Wallington,  Newcastle — 15  cwt.  3  qrs.  16  lbs. 

Commended. — The  Earl  of  Radnor,  Coleshill,  High- 
worth^l5  cwt;  and  J.  C.  Coney,  Reigate — 18  cwt. 
1  qr.  7  lbs. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old. 

First  prize  of  £25,  The  Earl  of  Feversham,  Duncombe 
Park,  York— 21  cwt.  27  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  J.  A.  Mumford,  Chilton,  Oxford — 19 
cwt.  6  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  T.  Mace,  Sherborn,  Gloucester— 17  cwt. 

3  qrs.  22  lbs. 

SUSSEX. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  not  exceeding  3  years  old. 
First  prize  of  £20,    W.   Sturt,  Fetcham,  Surrey— 17 
cwt.  1  qr.  20  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  J.  Neale,  Cold  Waltham,  Sussex— 14 
cwt.  3  qrs.  1  Ibj 


Third   of  £5,   J.  E.  and   A.    Heasman,   Angraering, 
Sussex — 14  cwt.  19  lbs. 

Commended. — E.  and  A.  Stanford,  Steyning — 13  cwt. 
3  qs.  Ir  4  lbs. 

Steers  or  oxen,  above  3  years  old. 

First  prize  of  £25,  J.  M.  Montefiore,  Crawley,  Sussex 
—16  cwt.  3  qrs.  8  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,   J.  E.  and  A.  Heasman,  Angmeriug, 
Sussex— 17  cwt.  17  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  L.   Steere,  M.P.,  Dorking,   Surrey— 20 
cwt.  2  qrs. 

Highly  commended. — M.   Coote,   Cliraping,  Sussex — 

22  cwt.  3  qrs.  2  lbs. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 
First  prize  of  £20,  Lord  Leconlield,  Petworth,  Sussex 
—13  cwt.  3  qrs.  25  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  L.  Steere,  M.P.,  Dorking — 16  cwt.  7  lbs. 
Highly    commended.— J.     M.    Montefiore,     Crawley, 
Sussex — -15  cwt.  3  qrs.  2  lbs. ;  and  J.  Russell,  Hurstpierre- 
pont,  Sussex— 16  cwt.  3  qrs.  19  lbs. 
The  Class  generally  commended. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old. 
First  prize  of  £20,  L.  Steere,  Dorking,  Surrey — 19 
cwt.  2  qrs.  27  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  J.  Shoosmith,  Lewes,  Sussex — 15  cwt. 
14  lbs. 

Commended. — W.  Neale,  Petworth,   Sussex — 16  cwt. 
25  lbs. 

NORFOLK  OR  SUFFOLK  POLLED. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
First  prize  of  £15,  His  R.   H.   The   Prince    of  Wales, 
Sandringham,  Norfolk — 17  cwt.  3  qrs.  17  lbs. 
Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
First  prize  of  £15,  W.  Slipper,  Catfield,  Norfolk— 14 
cwt.  1  qr.  9  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  C.  Symonds,  Aylmerton,  Norfolk — 14 
cwt.  2  qrs.  2  ]bs. 

LONGHORNS. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
The  prize  of  £10,  W.  T.  Cox,  Spondou  Hall,  Derby— 
16  cwt.  2  qrs.  8  lbs. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
The  prize  of  £10,  W.  T.  Cox,  Spondon  Hall,  Derby— 
14  cwt.  3  qrs.  13  lbs. 

SCOTCH  WEST  HIGHLANDERS. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
First  prize  of  £30,  R.  Barcham,  Thurgarton,  Hanworth 
— 19  cwt.  1  qr.  6  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  J.  S.Leigh,  Luton,  Beds — 18  cwt.  1  qr, 
13  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — R.  Jardine,  M.P. — 17  cwt.  1  qr. 

23  lbs. 

Commended. — H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales — 15  cwt. 
8  lbs.  ;  The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  K.G.— 20  cwt.  10  lbs.; 
Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.— 15  cwt.  3  qrs.  20  lbs. ; 
and  W.  Symonds,  Epping — 17  cwt.  3  qrs.  51bs. 
Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
First  prize  ol  £15,  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  Wal- 
lington, Newcastle — 13  cwt.  3  qrs.  26  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  J.  Reid,  Graystone,  Aberdeen — 15  cwt. 
3  qrs. 

OTHER  SCOTCH-HORNS. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
The  prize  of  £10,  R.  Wortley,   SufHeld,  Norfolk— 16 
cwt.  3  qrs.  9  lbs. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
(No  entry.) 

SCOTCH  POLLED. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
First   prize   of  £30,   R.   H.  Harris,  Earnhill,  Forres, 
Moray— 20  cwt.  3  qrs.  26  lbs. 
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Second  of  £15,  W.  McCombie,  M.P.,  Tillyfour, 
Aberdeen — 24  cwt.  3  qrs.  23  lbs. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 

First  prize  of  £1 5,  J.  Bruce,  Burnside,  Morayshire — 
18  cwt.  2  qrs.  15  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  W.  M'Combie,  M.P.,  Tillyfour,  Aber- 
deen— 19  cwt.  2  qrs.  5  lbs. 

IRISH. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
(No  competition). 
Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
First  prize  of  £10,  Lord  Berners,  Keythorpe   Hall, 
Leicester — 13  cwt.  26  lbs. 

WELSH. 
Steers  or  Oxen  (Runts),  of  any  age. 
First  prize  of  £20,    Sir  C.  E.   Isham,  Bart.,  Lamport, 
Northampton — 17  cwt.  2  qrs.  26  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  R.  D.  Jenkins,  Pantirion,  Cardigan — 
18  cwt.  27  lbs. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
Prize  withheld. 

CROSS  OR  MIXED  BRED. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  old. 

First  prize  of  £25,  W.  Drysdale,  Kilrie,  Kinghorne, 
Fifeshire— 17  cwt.  2  qrs.  12  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  R.  Moir  (trustees  of)  Meikle  Tarty  of 
Ellon,  Aberdeen — 17  cwt.  3  qrs.  14  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  R.  Bruce,  Newton  of  Struthers,  Moray- 
shire—20  cwt.  1  qr.  17  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — J.  and  W.  Martin,  Aberdeen — 
18  cwt.  20  lbs. 

Commended. — H.  S.  Stratford,  Thorpe,  Market  Har- 
borough,  Leicestershire — 15  cwt.  1  qr.  17  lbs.  ;  T.  L. 
Senior,  Broughton — 15  cwt.  3  qrs.  20  lbs. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  above  3  years  old. 

First  prize  of  £25,  W.  Brown,  Linkwood,  Elgin — 21 
cwt.  8  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  J.  Stephens,  Couglass,  Aberdeen — 
25  cwt. 

Third  of  £10,  W.  Scott,  Glendronnach,  Aberdeen— 

20  cwt.  1  qr.  19  lbs. 

Very  highly  commended. — J.  andW.  Martin,  Aberdeen 
—21  cwt.  12  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — J.  Overman,  Burnham-Sutton — 

21  cwt.  3  qrs.  20  lbs. ;  Earl  of  Dunmore,  Stirling— 20 
cwt.  1  qr.  18  lbs. ;  and  H.  Bettridge,  Wantage — 17  cwt. 

2  qrs.  9  lbs. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 

First  prize  of  £20,  Earl  of  Dunmore,  Dunmore,  Stir- 
lingshire— 20  cwt.  3  qrs.  12  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  A.  Cowie,  Crombley  Bank,  Aberdeen — 
18  cwt. 

Highly  commended. — Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart., 
Wallington,  Northampton — 16  cwt. 

SHEEP. 

LEICESTERS. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
First    prize  of  £20,  Lord   Berners,   Keythorpe  Hall, 
Leicester — 6  cwt.  3  qrs.  21  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  W.  Brown,  Holme-on-Spalding,  York — 
6  cwt.  1  qr.  21  lbs. 
Third  of  £5,  J.  Newman,  Harrowden,  Bedford — 6  cwt. 

3  qrs.  23  lbs. 

Commended. — Colonel  Lowther,  M.P.,  Barleythorpe — 
5  cwt.  3  qrs.  35  lbs. 

Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
Each  Sheep  not  to  exceed  220  lbs.  live  weight. 
First  prize  of  £20,   Lord  Berners,   Keythorpe  Hall, 
J^picester— 5  cwt.  2  qrs,  11  lbs. 


Second  of  £15,  W,  Brown,  Holme-on-Spalding,  York — 

5  cwt.  2  qrs.  11  lbs. 

Third  of  £5,  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,   M.P.,  Worksop,  Not- 
tingham— 5  cwt.  2  qrs.  15  lbs. 

Fat  Ewes,  above  3  years  old  (that  must  have  had  a  Lamb). 
The  prize  of  £10,    Colonel  Lowther,  M.P.— 5  cwt. 
3  qrs.  7  lbs. 

COTSWOLDS. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
First  prize  of  £20,  R.  Hall,  Great  Barford,  Oxford— 

8  cwt.  25  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  J.  Wheeler,  Long  Compton,  Warwick 
—7  cwt.  1  qr.  3  lbs. 

Third  of  £5,   J.  Baldwin,    Luddington,    Warwick — 
7  cwt.  6  lbs. 
Fat  Ewes,  above  3  years  old  (that  must  have  had  a  Lamb). 

The  prize  of  £10,  J.  Baldwin,  Luddington,  Warwick — 

6  cwt.  1  qr.  26  lbs. 

LINCOLNS. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months) . 
First  prize  of  £20,  C.  Lister,  Coleby  Lodge,  Lincoln — 

7  cwt.  2  qrs.  11  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  J.  B.  Swallow,  Barton-on-Humber — 
7  cwt.  2  qrs.  25  lbs. 

Third  of  £5,  J.  Pears,  Mere  Branston,  Lincoln — 8  cwt, 

9  lbs. 

Highly   commended. — T.    W.    D.    Harris,    Wootton, 
Northampton — 6  cwt.  3  qrs.  12  lbs. 

Commended. — J.    Byron,     Sleaford — 7    cwt.    3    qrs. 
16  lbs. ;  andT.  Gunnell,  Milton,  Cambridge — 7  cwt.  3  qrs. 
21  lbs. 
Fat  Ewes,  above  3  years  old  (that  must  have  had  a  Lamb). 

The  prize  of  £10,  F.  Sardeson,  Cranwell,  Sleaford — 
9  cwt.  2  qrs.  5  lbs. 

Highly     commended. — J.     Pears,      Mere     Branston, 
Lincoln — 8  cwt.  1  qr.  26  lbs. 

KENTISH  OR  ROMNEY  MARSH. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 

First  prize  of  £15,  J.  Newport,  Ashford,  Kent — 6  cwt. 
3  qrs.  4  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  F.  Murton,  Smeeth,   Kent— 6  cwt. 
3  qrs.  4  lbs. 

CROSS-BRED  LONG-WOOLLED. 
Fat  Wetners,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 

First  prize  of  £15,  T.  W.  D.  Harris,  Wootton,  North- 
ampton — 7  cwt.  3  qrs.  6  lbs. 

Second   of  £10,  Sir  W.  DeCapell  Brooke,  Bart.,  Ket- 
tering, Northampton — 6  cwt.  3  qrs.  16  lbs. 

Highly  Commended. — J.  Newman,  Harrowden,  Bed- 
ford—6  cwt.  3  qrs.  22  lbs. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 

Firstjprize  of  £20,  Lord  Walsingham,  Thetford — 6  cwt. 
2  qrs. 

Second  of  £10,  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  M.P.,  Worksop— 
6  cwt.  5  lbs. 

Third  of  £5,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Goodwood — 5  cwt. 
2  qrs.  21  lbs. 

Highly    commended.  —  H.     Humphrey,     Ashington, 
Sussex — 6  cwt.  1  qr.  24  lbs. 

Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
Each  Sheep  not  to  exceed  200  lbs.  live  weight. 

First  prize   of  £15,  Lord  Walsingham,    Merton  Hall, 
Thetford— 5  cwt.  23  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  Sir  W.  Throckmorton,  Bart.,  Buckland, 
Berks— 5  cwt.  121bs. 

Third  of  £5,  Lord  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall,  Thetford— 
5  cwt.  9  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — The  Duke  of  Richmond,  Good- 
wood, Sussex — 5  cwt.  12  lbs. ;  and  the  class  generally. 
Fat  Wethers,  2  years  old  (above  23  aud  under  35  months), 
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First  prize  of  £15,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Goodwood — 
6  cwt.  2  qrs.  9  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  J.  Overman,  Burnham  Sutton — 6  cwt. 

3  qrs.  24  lbs. 

Commended. — W.  Taylor,  Glynley — 6  cwt.  8  lbs. 
Tat  Ewes,  3  years  old  (that  must  have  had  a  Lamb). 
The  prize  of  £10,  Lord  Walsingham,  Mertoa  Hall, 
Thetford— 5  cwt.  2  qrs.  2  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — Lord  Dacre,   Kimpton,  Herts — 

6  cwt.  22  lbs. 

HAMPSHIRE  OR  WILTSHIRE-DOWNS. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  montbs). 
First  prize  of  £20,  A.  Morrison,  Tisbury,  Wilts— 7  cwt 
1  qr.  2  lbs. 
Second   of   £15,   J.  Russell,   Sutton-at-Hone,  Kent — 

7  cwt.  17  lbs. 

Third  of  £5,  R.  and  J.  Russell,  Horton  Kirby,  Kent— 
7  cwt.  2  qrs.  8  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — J.  and  M.  Arnold,  Westmeon, 
Hants— 6  cwt.  3  qrs.  26  lbs. 

Commended. — W.  G.  Duncan,  Bradwell,  Bucks — 7  cwt. 
1  qr.  10  lbs. 
Fat  Ewes,  above  3  years  old  (that  must  have  had  a  Lamb) 

The  prize  of  £10,  J.  D.  Allen,  Tisbury,  Wilts— 6  cwt. 

4  lbs. 

SHROPSHIRES. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
First  prize  of  £20,  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,  Bucks — 
6  cwt.  14  lbs. 

Second   of  £10,   T.  Nock,   Sutton  Haddock- 6  cwt. 

1  qr.  11  lbs. 

Third   of  £5,   Lord   Wenlock,  Escrick  Park,  York— 

6  cwt.  1  qr.  20  lbs. 

Highly     commended. — S.      C.     Pilgrim,      Burbage, 
Hinckley— 7  cwt.  10  lbs. 
Fat  Wethers,  2  years  old  (above  23  and  under  35  months), 

First  prize  of  £15,  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,  Bucks — 

7  cwt.  2  qrs.  22  lbs. 

Second  of  £5,  Sarah  Beach,  Brewood,  Penkridge,  Staf- 
ford—8  cwt.  26  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — J.  Coxon,  Lichfield,  Stafford — 
7  cwt.  2  qrs.  22  lbs. 

Fat  Ewes  above  three  years  old   (that  must  have  had  a 
Lamb). 

The  prize  of  £10,  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,    Bucks — 

7  cwt.  10  lbs. 

Very  highly  commended. — T.  Nock,  Sutton  Maddock 
Shiffnal— 6  cwt.  3  qrs.  20  lbs. 

OXFORDSHIRES. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
First  prize  of  £20,  Sir  H.  W.  Dashwood,  Bart.,  Kert- 
lington  Park,  Oxford— 7  cwt.  3  qrs.  27  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim, 
Woodstock — 7  cwt.  1  qr.  18  lbs. 

Third,  of  £5,  N.  Stilgoe,  Adderbury,   Oxford— 7  cwt. 

2  qrs.  24  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — Lieut.-Col.  Loyd  Lindsay,  V.C., 
M.P.,  Wantage,  Berks — 7  cwt.  2  qrs. 

The  class  generally  commended. 
Fat  Wethers,  2  years  old  (above  23  and  under  35  months). 

The   prize   of  £10,   A.  Rogers,   bromham  Bedford — 

8  cwt.  71b. 

Fat  Ewes,  above  3  years  old  (that  must  have  had  a  Lamb). 

The  prize  of  £10,  J.  Treadwell,  Upper  Winchendon, 
Bucks— 8  cwt.  1  qr.  26  lb. 

Highly  commended. — C.  Howard,  Biddenham,  Bed- 
ford— 7  cwt.  3  qrs.  15  lbs. 

RYELANDS,  CHEVIOTS,  AND  DORSETS. 
Fat  Wethers. 
First  prize  of   £15,   H.    Farthing,    Nether  Stowey, 
Somerset — 6  cwt.  3  qrs,  14  lbs. 


Second  of  £10,  J.  B.  Downing,  Holme  Lacey,  Hereford 
— 6  cwt.  2  qrs.  5  lbs. 

Third  of  £5,  Sir  W.  Gordon  Gumming,  Bart.,  Altyre 
Forres,  Moray — 6  cwt.  1  qr.  14  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — R.  Jardine,  M.P.,  Castlemilk, 
Lockerbie,  Dumfries — 4  cwt.  3  qrs.  17  lbs. 

MOUNTAIN-BREEDS. 
Fat  Wethers,  of  any  White-faced  Mountain  breed , 

of  any  age. 
First  prize  of  £15,  J.  Tapp,  Twitchen,  Devon— 5  cwt. 

1  qr.  10  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  W.  Smith,  Hoopern,  Exeter — 4  cwt. 

2  qrs.  14  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — C.  McNiven,  Perrysfield,  Surrey 
— 4  cwt.  8  lbs. 

Fat  Wethers,  of  any  Black-faced  or  Speckled-faced 
Mountain  breed,  of  any  age. 

First  prize  of  £15,  The  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  Floors 
Castle,  Kelso — 5  cwt.  3  qrs.  23  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  The  Earl  of  Strathmore,  Glamis  Castle, 
Forfar,  N.B.— 5  cwt.  3  qrs.  20  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — J.McGill,  Rotchell,  Dumfries — 
5  cwt.  1  qr.  1  lb. 

CROSS-BRED  LONG  AND  SHORT-WOOLLED. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 

First  prize  of  £20,  J.  Overinan,  Burnham  Sutton, 
Suffolk— 6  cwt.  3  qrs.  23  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  H.  Purser,  Willington  Manor,  Bedford 
—7  cwt.  2  qrs.  26  lbs. 

Third  of  £5,  J.  Newman,  Harrowdeu,  Bedford— 7  cwt. 

3  qrs.  3  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — T.  Rush,  Babraham,  Cambridge 
—7  cwt.  3  qrs.  17  lbs. 

Commended. — Z.  W.  Stigloe,  Adderbury,  Oxford — 
7  cwt.  1  qr.  25  lbs. ;  and  J.  Mason,  Eynsham,  Witney, 
Oxfordshii-e — 7  cwt.  2  qrs.  18  lbs. 

Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
Each  Sheep  not  to  exceed  220  lbs.  live  weight. 

First  prize  of  £10,  J.  Overman,  Burnam  Sutton, 
Suffolk- 5  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lbs. 

Second  of  £5. — No  other  entry. 

PIGS. 

WHITE. 
Not  exceeding  9  months  old. 
First  prize  of  £10,  Capt.^R.  P.  Warren,  Basingstoke. 
Second  of  £5,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor. 

Above  9  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old. 
Insufficient  merit. 

Above  12  and  not  exceeding  18  months  old. 
First  prize  of  £10,  R.  E.  Duckering  and  Son,  Nor- 
thorpe,  Kirton  Lindsey. 

Second  of  £5,  J.  Lynn,  Stroxton,  Grantham. 
Highly  commended. — Captain  R.  P.  Warren. 

BLACK. 

Not  exceeding  9  months  old. 
First  prize  of  £10,  J.  Roberson,  Bayfordbury,  Herts. 
Second  of  £5,  J.  Coate,  Hammoon,  Blandford,  Dorset. 

Above  9  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old. 
First  prize  of  £10,  A.  Benjatield,  Stalbridge,  Blandford. 
Second  of  £5,  C.  McNiven,  Perrysfield,  Surrey. 
Above  12  and  not  exceeding  18  months  old. 
First  prize  of  £10,  J.  Coate,  Hammoon,  Blandford. 
Second  of  £5,  Captain  R.  P.  Warren,  Basingstoke. 
Commended. — C.  McNiven,  Perrysfield,  Surrey. 
OTHER  BREEDS. 
Not  exceeding  9  months  old. 
First   prize   of  £10,  J.   Biggs,   Cublington,  Leightou 
Buzzard. 
Secood  of  £5,  Wilkheld. 
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Above  9  aud  uot  exceeding  12  months  old. 
First  prize  of  £10,  S.  Druce,  Eynsham,  Oxford. 
Second  of  £5,  J.  Biggs,  Cubliugtou,  Leightou  Buzzard. 

Above  12  and  not  exceeding  18  months  old. 
First  prize  of  £10,  The  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  Saver- 
nake  Forest,  Wilts. 

Second  of  £5,  J.  P.  King,  North  Stoke,  Berks. 

EXTRA    STOCK. 

Oxen  or  Steer,  £10  and  silver  medal. — Thomas  Pulver, 
of  Broughton,  Kettering — 20  cvvt.  3  qrs.  14  lbs. 

Very  highly  Commended. — -AVilliam  Heath,  of  Ludham 
Hall,  'Norwich— 17  cwt.   2  qrs.    20  lbs. 

Highly  Commended.  —  RobertJardine,  M.P.,  Castle- 
milk,  Lockerbie,  N.B. — 17  cwt.  2  qrs.  20  lbs. 

Commended.  —  Robert  Barcham,  Thurgarton,  Han- 
worth,  Norfolk— 17  cwt.  3  qrs.  261bs. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  £10  and  silver  medal. — E.  Walter, 
Tangley  Farm,  Wothingham — 17  cwt.  2  qrs. 

Highly  Commended. — C.  McNeven,  of  Perrysfield  Ox- 
ted,  Godstone— 14  cwt.  17  lb.;  The  Queen- 16  cwt.  3 
qrs.  6  lbs. 

Commended. — Joseph  Perkins,  of  Laughton,  Rugby — 
16  cwt.  2  qrs.  5  lbs. 

Long-wool  wether  Sheep,  silver  cup  value  £5. — John 
Byron,  Kirkby  Green,  Sieaford — 3  cwt.  2  qrs.  20  lb. 

Short-wool  wether  Sheep,  silver  cnp,  value  £5. — Lord 
Walsingham — 2  cwt.  2  lbs. 

Highly  Commended. — Duke  of  Richmond — 1  cwt.  3 
qrs.  9  lbs.  ;  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe— 1.  cwt.  3  qrs.  9  lbs. 

Commended. — R.  and  J.  Russell,  of  Horton,  Kirb)', 
Dartford,  Kent — 2  cwt.  3  qrs.  16  lbs.;  John  Russell,  Sut- 
ton-at-Home,  Dartford — 2  cwt.  1  qr.  9  lbs. ;  H.  H.  Pen- 
fold,  Selsey,  Chichester — 1  cwt.  3  qrs.  6  lbs.;  A.  Moirison, 
Fonthill  House,  Tisbury,  Wilts — 2  cwt.  2  qrs.  6  lbs. ; 
Sir  W.  Throckmorton — 1  cwt.  3  qrs.  10  lbs.  ;  LordBray- 
brooke — 1  cwt.  3  qrs.  16  lbs. 

Shropshire,  Oxfordshire  cross-bred  or  any  other  breed 
of  wether  Sheep,  silver  cup,  value  £5. — Joseph  New- 
man, of  Ilarrowden,  Bedford — 2  ewt.  2  qrs.  16  lbs. 

Single  Pig. — Silver  Cup,  value  £5,  Earl  of  Aylesford, 
Packington  Hall,  Coventry. 

Specially  commended. — R.  E.  Duckering  and  Son, 
Northorpe,  Lincoln. 

Highly  commended. — J.  Lynn,  Stroxton,  Lincoln. 

Commended. — J.  Coate,  Hammoon,  Dorset,  and  J.  and 
F.  Howard,  Bedford. 

SILVER   CUPS. 

Best  Steer  or  Ox  in  any  of  the  Classes. — Silver  Cup, 
value  £40,  W.  Taylor,  Glynley,  West  Ham,  Sussex,  for 
Devon  Ox — 4  years  6  months. 

Best  Heifer  or  Cow  in  any  of  the  Classes. —  Silver  Cup, 
value  £40,  T.  L.  Senior,  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  for  Devon 
Heifer  (Perfection). 

Best  pen  of  Leicesters,  Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  Kentish, 
or  other  Long-wool  Sheep. — Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  Lord 
Berners,  for  Leicesters. 

Best  pen  of  one-year-old  Southdowns,  Hampshire,  or 
Wiltshire  Downs.— Silver  Cnp,  value  £20,  Lord  Wal- 
singham, for  Southdowns. 

Best  pen  of  one-year-old  Shropshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Cross-bred,  or  any  other  breed  of  Sheep. — Silver  Cup, 
value  £20,  John  Overman,  for  Cross-bred. 

Best  pen  of  Pigs  in  any  of  the  Classes. — Silver  Cup, 
value  £20,  A.  Benjafield,  Stalbridge,  Blandford,  for 
Dorsets. 

CHAMPION  PLATE. 

The  best  Beast  in  the  Show  (Extra  Stock  included). — 
A  Piece  of  Plate,  value  £100,  to  T.  Pulver,  Brougiiton, 
Kettering,  Northampton,  for  Shorthorn  steer. 

The  best  pen  of  Sheep  in  the  Show. — A  Piece  of  Plate, 
value  £50,  Lord  Walsingham,  for  Southdowns. 


THE  IMPLEMENTS. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  show  of  engines  aud  implements 
was  an  excellent  one,  affording  convincing  evidence  of 
the  increasing  attention  now  given  to  every  economical 
and  elective  means  of  cultivation  by  improved 
machinery.  Every  agricultural  engineer  and  maker  is  on 
the  look-out  for  any  innovation  or  novel  application  of 
power  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  tlie  culture  and 
harvesting  of  crops.  Notwithstanding  the  high  prices 
charged  for  space,  there  was  quite  a  rush  for  exhibiting 
and  the  only  wonder  in  looking  at  the  catalogue  is 
how  the  immense  number  of  bulky  implements  and 
engines  ever  got  compressed  and  located  in  the  limited 
exhibiting  space  at  disposal  after  the  great  guns  of  the 
show — the  live-stock  had  been  accommodated.  The  wall 
area  of  the  lower  department  of  the  Hall  was  closely 
packed  with  the  bulky  engines  and  implements  of  the 
leading  makers,  and  to  these  we  shall  first  direct  attention. 
It  may  be  stated  that  there  were  above  aud  below  stairs, 
about  200  stands  in  all ;  independent  of  the  usual 
heterogeneous  series  of  exhibitors  in  the  avenue  and 
concert-hall  bazaar,  few  of  whose  exhibits  had  any 
direct  connection  with  agriculture,  however  useful 
the  objects  might  be  in  a  domestic  point  of  view. 
Thomson's  road  steamer,  which  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion at  the  Oxford  meeting,  has  evidently  taken  lirm  hold 
of  the  public  mind,  for,  besides  John  Fowler  and  Co.,  we 
have  Ransomes'  Ipswich  firm,  and  Robey  aud  Co.,  of  Lin- 
coln, going  in  for  their  manufacture.  Thomson's  road 
steamer  and  Aveling  and  Porter's  road  locomotive  are  mak- 
ing some  noise  just  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  their  special  advantages  and  demerits,  as  applicable 
to  use  in  America,  are  being  energetically  discussed. 
Robey  and  Sons,  Limited,  of  Lincoln,  showed  one  of  these 
steam  traction  engines,  a  class  of  engine  adapted  for  so 
many  practical  purposes,  being  titled  with  vertical 
boilers  and  wheels  covered  with  Thomson's  india-rubber 
flanges,  and  which  several  of  the  principal  engine-makers 
are  now  manufacturing  under  licence.  Those  who  have 
seen  this  new  system  of  covering  the  wheels,  are  aware 
that  the  india-rubber  tyres  are  guarded  by  an  outside 
band  of  steel  plates  18  inches  broad  and  five  inches  deep, 
with  intervals  of  IJ  inches  between  them.  At  almost  all 
times  there  are  four  of  these  plates  bearing  firmly  on  the 
ground  through  the  elasticity  of  the  rubber,  so  that  the 
surface  adhering  to  the  roadway  is  generally  24^  inches 
by  18  inches,  or  about  2j  square  feet  superficial.  An 
engine  of  the  kind,  just  completed  for  the  war  depart- 
ment by  this  firm,  shows  a  new  development  in  their 
application  to  modern  military  operations.  They  also  ex- 
hibited at  the  show  an  8-horse  power  portable  steam  en- 
gine with  patent  direct  acting  governor  expansion  valve 
for  economising  fuel,  a  3-horse  power  vertical  engine,  and 
one  o(  their  improved  angle  iron-framed  thrashing  ma- 
chines with  self-acting  feeding  apparatus  which  is  light, 
and  easy  of  transport,  strong,  and  perfectly  true  and  rigid 
under  all  circumstances.  Wallisand  Steeveus,  of  Basing- 
stoke, had  some  of  their  horse-power  thrashing  machines, 
fitted  with  patent  spherical  bearings,  which  are  much  in 
demand  in  Europe  and  the  Colonies,  from  their  port- 
ability. They  are  also  fitted  with  a  riddling  apparatus. 
On  their  stand  were  also  some  winnowing  machines, 
blowers,  and  corn  screens.  Richard  Garrett  and  Sons,  of 
Leistou  Works,  Suffolk,  showed  a  selection  of  their  port- 
able engines,  suited  to  purposes  where  economical  con- 
sumption of  fuel  and  water  are  essential ;  also  a  com- 
pact fixed  steam-engine  with  horizontal  cylinder, 
samples  of  boilers,  and  some  of  their  improved 
corn  and  seed  aud  general  purpose  drills.  Richard 
Hornsby  and  Sons,  of  Grantham,  had  a  good 
collection     of    turuip-cutters,  drills,    their    "  governor'' 
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and  "progress"  reaping-machines,  and  other  of  the 
well-known  implements  of  their  make.  They  also  ex- 
hibited new  and  improved  single  and  double-furrow 
ploughs.  The  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  double- 
furrow  are  of  easy  aJjustment  to  regulate  the  depth  of 
furrow,  to  plough  from  7  to  11  inches.  By  improve- 
ments in  the  manufixcture  of  the  parts  of  wheels,  a  new 
boss  and  a  new  axle,  both  cast-chilled,  may  be  had  to  fit 
for  16d.,  thus  rendering  the  farmer  independent  of  acci- 
dents, by  being  able  to  replace  readily  essential  parts. 
By  doing  away  with  the  slades  or  slipes  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  frictional-wheel,  the  plough  can  be  made  to 
act  both  on  the  deep  furrows  as  well  as  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge — a  great  advantage  in  strong  land.  In  the  single 
plough  the  bottom  of  the  wheel  is  set  at  right  angles  with 
the  share  and  coulter.  Barrows  and  Stewart,  of  Banbury, 
brought  forward  some  of  their  portable  steam-engines, 
thrashing  machines,  and  wrought-iron  cattle  cribs. 
Tuxford  and  Sons,  of  Boston,  had  some  of  their 
prize  portable  engines,  and  thrashing  machinery,  for 
which  their  firm  is  so  well  known.  J.  and  1'.  Howard, 
of  Bedford,  exhibited  their  steam  cultivator — a  new 
and  simi)le  reaping  machine,  with  wrought-iron  wheels, 
of  simple  construction,  which  can  be  packed  or  put 
together  easily,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of 
the  International  Reaper.  They  had  also  some  of  their 
new  double-furrow  ploughs,  suited  to  ditfereut  lands  and 
various  depths  of  cultivation.  Tiiese  are  strong,  simple, 
etiicieut,  and  light  of  draught.  The  new  patent  steerage 
has  an  evident  advantage,  inasmuch  as  both  the  land 
wheel  and  furrow  wheel  are  steeied  by  one  simple 
lever.  The  plough  is  thereby  much  more  easily  guided 
than  when  only  one  wheel  is  steered,  and  the 
turning  at  land's  end  is  also  greatly  facilitated : 
the  depth  of  the  land  which  can  be  instantly  adjusted,  and 
the  whole  standard  being  upright  and  held  firmly  in  a 
quadrant,  little  or  no  strain  or  vibration  takes  place  ;  the 
same  lever  which  ett'ects  this,  also  serves  for  lifting  the 
plough  out  of  ground  at  land's  end.  The  patent  ex- 
panding beain,  for  altering  the  widtli  of  furrow,  has  the 
advantage  of  being  held  at  both  ends  by  the  fixed  beam, 
thereby  securing  rigidity  and  durability.  John  Fowler 
and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  had  some  of  their  steam  cultivating 
and  traction  engines.  They  have  also  introduced  a  no- 
velty on  the  wheels  of  the  steam  road-engine,  iu  applying 
segments  of  india-rubber  unprotected  on  the  exterior  of 
the  steel  plates,  in  addition  to  that  which  covers  the 
wheel.  Whether  this  will  be  found  to  wear  well  in  use 
remains  to  be  seen.  Aveling  and  Porter,  of  Rochester, 
had  one  of  their  agricultural  locomotives,  of  which  it 
is  said  that  more  than  500  are  now  in  use  in  Europe. 
Their  utility  and  manageableness  no  one  will  call  in 
question  who  had  the  opportunity,  as  at  the  Oxford 
Electing,  of  seeing  them  moving  about  the  Show-yard  in 
all  directions,  lifting  and  dropping  ponderous  loads, 
under  the  sole  guidance  of  a  lad ;  they  also  showed 
a  twenty  horse  power  nominal  steam-ploughing  engine,  a 
twenty  ton  steam-road  roller,  and  one  of  Thomson's 
india-rubber  tyre  engine  wheels,  fitted  with  Sterne's  seg- 
ments and  Aveling  and  Greig's  patented  improvements. 
Murray  and  Co.,  of  Banlf,  had  some  of  their  double- 
furrow  ploughs,  to  which  we  drew  attention  at  the 
Oxford  meeting,  and  combined  convertible  super  and 
subsoil  ploughs.  Underbill,  of  Newport,  also  had  light, 
strong,  and  cheap  double-furrow  ploughs,  and  a  double- 
thrashing  machine,  fitted  with  elevator  and  grain  cleaner. 
IMellard's  Trent  Foundry  showed  an  American  revolving 
mould-board  plough,  a  good  pulverizer  and  useful  subsoil 
plough,  some  new  patent  grist  mills,  and  chalf-cutters, 
and  pulpers.  Reubon  Hunt  had  a  variety  of  useful 
implements — such  as  seed  drills,  dressing  machines, 
pulpers,  and  eake-breakcrs.     Lewis  and  Hook,  of  Shrews- 


bury, exhibited  prize  ploughs,  turnip-cutters,  slicers,  and 
pulpers.  Priest,  Woolnough,  and  Anchell,  of  Kingston,  had 
drills,  horse  hoes,  and  manure  distributors.  The  Beverley 
Iron  and  Waggon  Company,  Limited,  had  ou  their  stand 
some  model  carts,  with  harvest  shelvings,  patent  wheels 
and  axles,  and  liquid  manure  or  water  carts,  which 
have  always  held  a  high  place  at  the  Royal  Society's 
shows,  also  one  of  the  double  self-adjusting  or  rever- 
sionary swathe  delivery  reaping  machines,  clod  crushers, 
and  corn  mills.  E.  R.  aud  F.  Turner,  of  Ipswich,  showed 
one  of  their  four-horse  portable  steam  engines  adapted  for 
use  on  the  farm  or  for  any  general  ])urpose,  with  a  self- 
acting  cut-otf  single  and  double  blast  thrashing  and 
winnowing  machines,  rollers  aud  crushing  mills,  which 
gained  so  many  honours  at  Oxford,  Holmes  and  Sons, 
of  Norwich,  also  had  a  portable  engine,  manure-dis- 
tributors and  corn  and  seed  drills.  Ransomes,  Sims, 
and  Head  exhibited  some  of  their  well-known  portable 
engines,  an  eight-horse  power  single  cylinder  expansioa 
steam  engine,  one  of  Thomson's  patent  tractiou  engines; 
many  of  the  various  descriptions  of  ploughs  for  which 
this  firm  has  been  so  long  celebrated,  especially  the 
Newcastle  prize-plough,  and  one  of  their  new  patent 
double  furrow  ploughs  of  light  draught,  fitted  with  a 
new  lifting  apparatus  which  throws  the  plough  out  of 
work  instantly,  whilst  a  hind  friction  wheel  iu  the  centre 
enables  the  plough  to  be  turned  in  its  own  length,  aud 
turnip  chaff-cutters  and  cake  breakers,  complete  their 
exhibits.  Ashby,  Jetfery  and  Luke,  of  Stamford,  showed 
portable  aud  vertical  engines,  chaff  cutters,  cake  mills, 
root  pulpers,  haymakers,  horse  rakes,  and  horsegear  work. 
Woods,  Cocksedge  and  Warner,  of  Stowmarket,  were 
well  repi'eseuted  in  their  prize  horsegear,  carts,  farmers' 
mills,  a  large  assortment  of  cattle  food  machines,  and 
by  some  combined  steam  engines  and  boilers.  Ruston, 
Proctor  and  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  confined  themselves  to  steam 
engines,  of  which  they  had  examples  of  single  and  double 
cylinder  poi'tables  with  patent  variable  expansion,  eccen- 
tric and  other  improvements,  fixed  horizontal  aud  vertical 
engines.  The  Reading  Ironworks,  Limited,  had  exam- 
ples of  their  horizontal  and  portable  engines,  which  were 
so  successful  at  Oxford,  thrashing  machines,  mowers,  and 
safety  horsegear  for  horse  power.  Marshall,  Sons  aud 
Co.,  Limited,  of  Gainsborough,  had  some  excellent  exam- 
ples of  their  prize  portable  steam  engines,  thrashing 
machines,  grinding  mills  aud  other  maehinerJ^  Brovva 
and  May,  of  Devizes,  also  had  in  the  Hall  prize  portable 
steam  engines  with  patent  feed-water  heaters  and  other 
improvements.  Wm.  Foster  and  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  exhi- 
hibited  an  eight-horse  power  portable  steam  engine  ;  and 
W.  Cuosskill  and  Sons,  of  Beverley,  several  strong-made 
carts.  C.  Powis  and  Co.,  of  Millwall,  were  represented 
by  a  ten-horse  power  horizontal  steam  engine,  with  steam- 
jackettcd  cylinder  aud  expansion  gears,  and  a  plain  circu- 
lar sawbench  suited  for  agriculturists  and  others. 

Ascending  the  galleries,  we  come  next  upon  the  less  bulky 
machines  and  implements.  Wm.  Smith,  of  Lov\thorpe, 
exhibited  one  of  his  patent  slide  racks,  which  keeps  the 
food  dry,  aud  was  commended  at  Oxford.  Joseph  Apsey 
and  Co.,  of  Reading,  produced  their  Eclipse  chaft'  cutter, 
which  professes  to  do  a  great  deal.  Southwell  and  Co.,  of 
Rugeley,  brought  prominently  forward  their  chaff  cutter 
and  oil-cake  breaker,  with  new  registered,  fluted  tooth 
roller ;  disc  root  pulpers,  strippers,  and  slicers  ;  and  their 
registered  economical  sheep  rack.  They  had  also  on  their 
stand  one  of  their  ridging  ploughs,  with  apparatus  for 
instantaneous  expansion  or  contraction  ;  and  their  Oxford 
prize  cheese  press,  exceedingly  strong,  simple  and  cheap, 
and  easily  regulated  from  }  cwt.  to  4  tons.  Thomas  and 
Taylor,  of  Salford,  showed,  among  other  domestic  articles, 
one  of  their  eccentric  churns,  which  received  the  Royal 
Society's  prize  at  ^lanchester.     Thomas  Lloyd  and  Sous, 
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of  Old-street  Road,  had  varieties  for  inspection  of  their 
flour  mills,  adapted  to  hand  or  power.  Robert  Boby, 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  had  one  of  his  corn  screen- 
ing and  dressing  machines,  which  finishes  corn 
from  a  single  blast  thrashing  machine  fit  for  market 
in  one  operation  ;  also  a  hay-maker,  which  took  the  silver 
medal  at  the  North  Lancashire  Agricultural  Society. 
Carsou  and  Toone,  of  Warminster,  exhibited  a  great  many 
chaff-cutting  engines  of  different  prices,  cheese  presses, 
horse  gear,  and  turnip  cutters,  also  Meikle's  automatic 
lamb-creep  for  fold  hurdles.  The  Vulcan  Iron  Works 
Company,  of  Ipswich  had  a  self-acting  counter  balanced 
rake  with  improved  teeth  and  driving  seat,  and  a  patent  ad- 
justment for  raking  the  furrows,  also  sheep  racks  and  useful 
style  of  carts.  Wm.  Rainforth  and  Sou,  screen  makers,  of 
Lincoln,  showed  their  patent  adjustable  rotary  corn  screen 
for  flaishing  grain.  Metcalfe  and  Co,  of  Manchester,  had  a 
variety  of  useful  machines  for  sharpening  the  knives  of 
moiving  machines.  James  Phene,  of  Braintree,  some 
root  graters  and  pulpers.  John  Davey,  of  Crofthole,  near 
Devonport,  introduced  his  Excelsior  Champion  plough. 
Philip  Johnston,  of  Oxford-street,  showed  some  of  his 
butter  churns  in  operation,  which  had  been  rewarded  at 
the  last  two  shows  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and 
other  dairy  utensils.  Amies,  Barford  and  Co.,  of  Peter- 
borough, a  firm  which  carried  off  many  high  honours  at 
Oxford,  had  on  inspection  their  prize  steaming  apparatus, 
metal  corn-grinding  mill  and  flour-dressing  machine,  and 
oilcake  mills,  and  Perkins's  improvements  in  reaping  and 
mowing  machines,  consisting  of  in-and-out  motion  and 
patent  folding  shafts  for  travelling.  R.  P.  Taylor  and  Co., 
of  Swan-lane,  had  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  chaff 
cutters,  Indian  corn  crushers,  corn  and  flour  bins  and 
grindstones.  Robert  and  John  Reeves,  of  Westbury, 
showed  iheir  broadcast  artificial  manure  distributor,  which 
gained  the  prize  at  the  Manchester  Show,  sundry  manure 
and  seed  drills,  Richmond's  patent  water  cart,  which  took 
the  prize  at  the  Gloucester  Agricultural  Society's 
meeting  at  Stroud,  and  Chandler's  patent  liquid  ma- 
nure drill  made  by  Reeves.  T.  Sheen,  of  Ayles- 
bury, exhibited  a  dozen  varieties  of  chaff  cutters. 
Robert  Maynard,  of  Cambridge,  had  one  of  his  patent 
portable  power  chaff  engines,  which  gained  a  silver  medal 
at  Oxford,  and  which  will  cut  straw  into  short  chaff  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  supplied  by  a  straw  thrashing  machine. 
James  Coultas,  of  Grantham,  exhibited  some  of  his  general 
purpose  and  other  drills,  which  have  gained  prizes  a  *he 
Paris  Exhibition  and  so  many  of  the  local  shows.  W. 
Waide,  of  Leeds,  showed  some  good  barrel  churns. 
Albert  Watson,  of  Andover,  some  bone  mills.  W. 
Gilbert,  of  Shippon,  Abingdon,  a  seed  drill.  George 
Ball,  of  Rugby,  had  one  of  his  improved  carts,  which 
have  gained  several  first  prizes  at  local  shows  this  year. 
Murton  and  Turner,  of  Kennmghall,  Norfolk,  had  on 
their  stand  some  single  and  double-row  hand  drills,  and 
one  twelve  row  drill  for  small  occupations,  a  corn-dressing 
machine,  and  other  implements.  E.  H.  Bentall,  of 
Maldou,  had  a  large  collection  of  his  celebrated  cattle 
food  preparing  machines,  in  oil-cake  mills,  corn  crushers, 
disc  pulpers,  chaff  cutters,  and  Gardner's  turnip  cutters, 
which  do  not  choke.  Smith  and  Grace,  of  Thrapton, 
also  exhibited  chaff  cutters.  J.  Baker,  of  Wisbeach,  had 
some  of  his  efficient  blowing,  winnowing,  and  screening 
machines,  which  having  been  well  spoken  of,  and  gained 
several  prizes,  surely  did  not  want  the  fictitious  aid  of  a 
very  mean  attempt  at  deception  in  the  misrepresentation 
of  the  medals  gained,  which  are  tripled  on  their  show- 
card  into  bronze,  silver,  and  gold,  a  clever,  but  not  an 
honourable  or  business-like  mode  of  multiplying  awards. 
Coleman  and  Morton,  of  Chelmsford,  exhibited  some  of 
their  well-known  cultivators,  which  have  carried  off  in 
competition  more  than  80  prizes.     Hunt  and  Pickering, 


of  Leicester,  exhibited  some  of  their  two-horse  mowing 
machines,  and  compound  reaper  and  mower ;  their  new 
patent  knife-bar  is  suitable  for  any  mower  or  reaper ; 
the  reaper  has  only  one  spur-wheel,  with  pinion 
enclosed  within  the  outer  or  carriage  wheel.  The 
one-horse  reaper  will  cut  a  breadth  of  five  feet  clear. 
Each  pin  has  its  own  lubricator.  Their  turnip-cutter  that 
took  the  prize  at  the  Oxford  meeting,  and  oil-cake 
breakers  were  also  shown.  Thomas  Corbett,  Shrews- 
bury, produced  some  of  his  champion  double  and  single 
ploughs,  winnowing  and  corn-dressing  machines,  metal 
grinding  mills,  turuip  drill,  and  turnip  hoe  and  grubber. 
H.  and  G.  Kearsley,  of  Ripon,  had  one  of  their  prize 
combined  reaping  and  mowing  machines.  W.  N.  Nichol- 
son, of  Newark,  exhibited  small  vertical  steam  engines, 
and  also  improved  horizontal  engines,  combining  com- 
pactness, strength,  and  extreme  simplicity,  on  an  entirely 
new  design  :  the  governor  being  made  in  6  parts  instead 
of  16  or  20,  is  very  sensitive  and  very  sim])le.  The 
steam  pipe  being  within  the  boiler  condensation  is  avoided. 
These  engines  are  very  compact  for  shipment.  They  also 
showed  some  haymaking  machiaes  with  forward  and 
reverse  motions,  and  horse  rakes.  Geo.  Stacey  and  Sons, 
of  Uxbridge,  make  chiefly  chaff  machines,  horse  gear,  and 
small  portable  drills.  C.  Dening  and  Co.,  of  Chard, 
exhibited  their  chain  corn  drills,  for  which  they 
claim  advantages  over  the  cup  drills.  Richmond 
and  Chandler,  Salford,  exhibited  chiefly  cheap  chaff 
cutters,  corn  crushers,  and  horse  gear  work. 
Picksley,  Sims  and  Co.  (Limited),  made  a  good  display  of 
their  prize  chaff  cutters  and  pulpers,  oat  and  bean  mills, 
horse  gear  standard  mowing  aud  reaping  machines,  and 
combined  mowers  and  reapers,  all  of  which  have  been  so 
successful  during  the  past  year  in  competitioa  with  ma- 
chines of  the  leading  makers.  Riches  aud  Watts,  of 
Norwich,  had  a  large  selection  of  their  American  gi'ist 
mills.  Hayes  and  Son,  of  Stamford,  had  many  specimens 
of  their  prize  carts,  waggons,  aud  drays.  Thos.  Perkins, 
Hitchin,  some  excellent  drag  harrows,  shafts  for  reap- 
ing and  mowing  machines,  aud  double-furrow  ploughs 
with  patent  arrangemeuts  for  steering  and  lifting  clear  of 
the  ground  at  the  laud's  end.  The  American  implement 
makers  were  represented  by  Burgess  and  Key,  J.  G. 
Rollins,  and  W.  A.  Wood.  Burgess  and  Key,  of  Brent- 
wood, had  McCormick's  reaper  with  sheaf-delivery,  a  one- 
horse  hand  delivery  machine,  and  their  mowing  ma- 
chine adapted  to  cut  corn ;  also  a  new  and  improved 
self-raker  reaping  machine,  like  those  of  Samuelson  and 
Hornsby,  the  rakes  being  driven  by  one  wheel  and 
pinion,  the  size  of  which  can  be  varied  to  regulate 
the  size  of  sheaves.  J.  G.  Rollins,  of  London,  had 
a  large  collection  of  American  hay  and  manure  forks  and 
rakes,  spades  and  shovels,  grindstones  aud  sharpening 
stones,  American  axes,  churns,  pumps,  &c.  Walter  A. 
Wood,  of  Thames-street,  had  reaping  and  mowing  ma- 
chines and  Nova  Scotia  grindstones ;  but  the  wood  frame 
mowers  formerly  relied  upon  seem  giving  place  to  iron 
frame  mowers.  One  or  two  of  the  principal  Sheffield 
tool  houses  were  represented  in  the  firms  of 
Spears  and  Jackson,  and  Vickers,  Sons  and  Co. 
The  seedsmen  were  in  strong  force,  and  seldom  has  there 
been  a  fiuer  collection  of  samples  of  roots.  All  the  well- 
known  houses  were  represented,  including  Messrs. 
Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  Half-Moon-street :  George 
Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  Down-street ;  Sutton  and  Sons,  of 
Reading ;  James  Carter,  of  Holborn ;  Harrison  and  Co.,  of 
Leicester  ;  Raynbird,  Caldecott,  and  Co.,  of  Basingstoke  ; 
Jno.  K.  King,  of  Coggeshall ;  J.  C.  Wheeler  and  Sons,  of 
Gloucester ;  W.  Hope,  of  Barking  ;  aud  Alfred  Hall,  of 
Westbury.  Suttons  exhibited  some  of  their  prize  yellow 
globe  mangolds,  which  yielded  62  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
sugar-beet  44  tons  to  the  acre,  on  the  Barking  Sewage 
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Farm.  But  evea  lieavier  crops  than  this  have  been  pro- 
duced— for  Messrs.  Sutton  cite  a  yield  of  85  tons  per  acre 
of  the  yellow  globe,  an  enoi'mous  produce.  One  long  red 
mangold  shown  weighed  46  lbs.  ilr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  of 
Gillwall  Park,  exhibited  a  model  of  a  hot-blast  and  sheaf- 
house  for  drying  hay,  tlax,  and  other  grasses,  and  of  a 
machine  for  drying  seeds,  or  spent  hops  for  litter. 

The  following  is   a   complete    list   of  the   Exhibitors   of 
Implements : 

DOWN-STAIRS  DEPARTMENT. 

Cwynne,  Engineers,  89,  Cannon-street,  E.G.,  and  Hammer- 
smith Iron  Works. 
Powis  and  Co.,  60,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C.,  and  Cyclops 

Works,  Milwall  Pier,  London,  E. 
Robey  and  Co.  (Limited),  Lincoln. 

Wallis  and  Steevens,  North  Hants  Iron  Works,  Basingstoke. 
Garrett  and  Sons,  Leiston  Works,  Suffolk. 
Hornsby  and  Sons,  Spittlegate,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 
Barrows  and  Stewart,  Banbury. 
Tasker  and  Sons,  Engineers,  Waterloo  Iron  Works,  Andover, 

Hampshire. 
Tuxfbrd  and  Sons,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
Fowler  and  Co.,  71,  Cornhill,  E.C.,  and  Steam  Plough  Works, 

Leeds,  Yorkshire. 
Clayton  and  Sliuttleworth,  Lincoln,  and  78,  Lombard-street, 

London. 
Nalder  and  Nalder  (Limited),  Challow  Iron  Works,  Wantage, 

Berkshire. 
Burrell,  St.  Nicholas  Works,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 
Underbill,  Newport,  Salop,  Agricultural  Engineer. 
Humphries,  Persliore,  Worcestershire. 

James  and  Frederick  Howard,  Britannia  Iron  Works,  Bedford. 
Aveling  and  Porter,  Rochester,  Kent. 
Holmes  and  Sons,  Prospect-place  Works,  Norwich,  Norfolk. 
The  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Company  (Limited),  Beverley 

Yorkshire. 
E.  R.  and  F.  Turner,  St.  Peter's  Iron  Works,  Ipswich. 
Eddington  and  Co.,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 
Ransoraes,  Sims,  and  Head,  Orwell  Iron  Works,  Ipswich. 
Ashby,  Jeffery,  and  Lake,  Stamford. 
Woods,  Cocksedge,  and  Warner,  Suffolk  L'on  Works,  Stow- 

market. 
Ruston,  Proctor,  and  Co.,  Sheaf  Iron  Works,  Lincoln. 
The  Reading  Iron  Works  (Limited),  Reading. 
Marshall,  Sons,  and  Co.  (Limited),  Britannia  Iron  Works, 

Gainsborough. 
Philip  and  Henry  Philip   Gibbons,   Iron  Works,   Wantage, 

Berkshire. 
Brown  and  May,  North  Wilts  Foundry,  Devizes. 
Crosskill  and  Sons,  Beverley,  Yorkshire. 
Foster  and  Co.,  Wellington  Foundry,  Lincoln. 

IN  THE  GALLERIES. 

Smith,  Foston,  Lowthorpe,  Hull,  Yorkshire. 

Salmon,  Bermondsey,  Chemical  and  General  Manure  Manu- 
facturer. 

Peirce,  109,  Hatton-garden,  London. 

Penney  and  Co.  (Limited),  City  Iron  and  Wire  Works,  Lin- 
coln. 

Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  "  Seedsmen"  to  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Eaglaud,  Half-moon-street,  Piccadilly, 
London,  W. 

Arnold  and  Sons,  Instrument  Makers,  West  Smithfield, 
London,  E.C. 

Wheeler  and  Son,  Gloucester. 

Hardon,  Albert  Works,  Strangeways,  Manchester. 

George  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Down-street,  Piccadilly. 

Unite,  291,  Edgware-road,  Paddington,  W. 

Clarke  Brothers  and  Odling,  Kirk  White-street,  Nottingham. 

Day,  Son,  and  Hewitt,  22,  Dorset-street,  Loudon,  W.,  Animal 
and  Agricultural  Chemists. 

Raynbird,  Caldecott,  Bawtree,  Bowling,  and  Co.  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants,  Basingstoke. 

White  and  Son,  Great  Bentley,  near  Colchester,  Essex. 

Duf&eld,  23  and  60,  William-street,  Eegent's-park,  London, 
N.W. 


Wliite  and  Co.,  15,  Trinity-street,  Borough,  London. 

Fox  and  Co.,  12,  High  Holborn. 

Dowling,  3,  Little  Queen-street,  Holborn. 

Bellamy,  Byng-street,  MiUwall,  London. 

Jelley,  Son,  and  Jones,  Iron  and  Grindstone  Merchants,  196, 

Blackfriars-road,  London. 
Inglis  and  Co.,  38,  Castle-street,  Holborn,  London,  E.C. 

Haynes  and  Sons,  Edgware-road,  London,  W. 
The  Farmers'  Supply  Association  (Limited),  69,  King  William- 
street,  London,  E.C. 

Davis,  Globe  Wharf,  Mile  End,  London. 

Croggon  and  Co.,  Felt  Manufacturers,  Upper  Thames-street, 
London. 

Chappell  and  Parry,  55,  Holywell-lane,  Shoreditch,  E.C. 

Apsey  and  Co.,  47,  Soho-street,  Reading,  Berkshire. 

Angel,  171,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Vallance,  Engineer,  Cannon-street,  Loudon, 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Co-operative  Association 
(Limited),  29,  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 

Bayliss,  Jones,  and  Bayliss,  84,  Cannon-street,  London. 

King,  11,  Bermondsey-street,  London. 

Janaes   and   Co.,   Engineers  and  Machinists,  Great  Suffolk- 
street,  Borough. 

Hunter,  Implement  Works,  Maybole. 

Dodge,  India  Rubber  Manufacturer,  79,  Upper  Thames-street, 
London. 

Eagles,  23,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 

The  Atmospheric  Churn  Company,  119,  New  Bond-street, 
London. 

Brown  and  Co.,39,Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road,  London. 

Brook  and  Co.,  Garden  Engines,  10,  Featherstone-buildings, 
London. 

Harrison  and  Sons,  Royal  Midland  Seed  Warehouse,  Leicester. 

Lyon,  33,  Windmill-street,  Finsbury,  London. 

Edgington  and  Co.,  52,  Old  Kent-road,  London. 

Carter  and  Co.,  the  Royal  Seedsmen,  237,  High  Holborn, 
London. 

Hare  and  Co.,  Draughtsmen  and  Engravers  on  Wood,  31, 
Essex-street,  Strand. 

Edgington,  2,  Duke-street,  London  Bridge. 

King,  Seed  Grower,  Coggeshall,  Essex. 

Pollard,  Jephson,  and  Co.,  Southwark,  London. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 

Owens  and  Oo.,  Whitefriars-street,  London. 

Cottam  and  Co.,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford-street,  London. 

F.  and  C.  Hancock,  6,  Victoria-terrace,  Dudley,  Worcester- 
shire. 

Culliugford,  Wellington-road,  Forest  Gate,  Esses. 

Stacey  and  Sons,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex. 

Burney  and  Co.,  MiUwall,  London. 

Hancock  and  Co.,  Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwickshire. 

I.  and  T.  Hepburn  and  Sons,  Long-lane,  Southwark. 

Ball,  North  Kilworth,  near  Rugby. 

Tree  and  Co.,  22,  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road. 

Fardon,  Linslade  Iron  Works,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Gilbert,  Shippon,  Abingdon,  Berkshire. 

Reynolds  and  Co.,  56  and  57,  New  Compton-street,  London. 

Ravenscroft,  Farmer  Office,  Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street. 

Southwell   and   Co.,  Agricultural    Engineers,    Albion    Iron 
Works,  Rugeley,  Staffordshire. 

Thomas  and  Taylor,  Victoria  Bridge,  Salford,  Manchester. 

The  Ravensthorpe  Engineering  Company,  Ravensthorpe,  Mir- 
field. 

Rindell  and  Sons,  North  Walsham,  Norwicli,  Norfolk. 

Teighe  and  Smith,  Bridge-road,  Limehouse,  London. 

Lloyd  and  Sons,  15,  Old-street-road,  London. 

Brown  and  Co.,  90,  Cannon-street,  London. 

Davey,  Excelsior  Plough  Works,  Crofthole,  near  Devonport,- 
Cornwall. 

Lewis  and  Hoole,  Salopian  Iron  Works,  Shrewsbury. 

Rainforth  and  Son,  Braytord  Head,  Lincoln. 

Goodwin,  Engineer,  Great  Guildford-street,  Southwark. 

Mitchell  and  Co.,  Engineers,  3,  Hunt-street,  Brook-street, 
Manchester. 

Hughes  and  Sons,  21,  Mark-lane. 

Peene,  Rayne  Foundry,  near  Braintree,  Essex. 

Denton,  St.  Peter's  Works,  Wolverhampton. 

Joseph  and  James  Lane,  Engineers  and  Boiler  Makers,  10,. 
Cranbrook-street,  Old  Ford-road,  London. 

Herbert  and  Sons,  Scale  Makers,  319,  Gray's-inn-road. 
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Taiigye  Brothers  aud  llolmau,  10,  Lawrence  rountney-lane, 
London. 

F.  and  G.  Rosher,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars. 

The  Drittield  aud  East  Riding  Pure  Linseed  Cake  Company 
(Limited),  Driffield,  Yorks. 

Johnstone,  290,  Oxford-street,  London. 

Newton,  Manor  Works,  Manor  Road,  Berraoudsey. 

Tipper,  Chemical  Works,  Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham. 

Amies,  Barford,  and  Co.,  Queen-street  Iron  Works,  Peter- 
borough. 

Burgess  and  Key,  96,  Newgate-street,  London. 

McNiell  and  Co.,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 

E.  and  H.  Roberts,  Deaushaugcr  Iron  Works,  Stony  Strat- 
ford, Bucks. 

Mellard's  Trent  Foundry  (Jjijuitcd),  Midland  Agricultural 
Works,  Rugeiey,  Staffordsliire. 

Smitii,  Royal  Iron  Works,  Kettering,  Northamptonshire. 

Niciiolson,  Trent  Iron  Works,  Newark. 

Murray  aud  Co.,  Banff  Foundry,  Banff. 

Foster  aud  Sous,  Star  Iron  Works,  Witham,  Essex. 

Milburn,  7,  Told-street,  Manchester. 

Samuelsou  aud  Co.,  Britannia  Works,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Hope,  Parsloes,  Barking,  Essex. 

Murtou  and  Turner,  Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturers, 
Guiltcross  Works,  Keniughall,  Norfolk. 

Norris  and  Co.,  Shadwell,  London,  E. 

Rausomc  aud  Co.,  10,  Essex-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Priest,  Woolnough,and  Michell,  Ceres  Iron  Works,  Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

Bentall,  Hey  bridge  Works,  Maldon,  Essex. 

Spear  and  Jackson,  Etna  Works,  Sheffield. 

Sheen,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

Maynard,  Whittlesford  Works,  near  Cambridge. 

Coultas,  Perseverance  Iron  Works,  Spittlegate,  Grantham, 
Lincolnshire. 

Waide,  5,  South  Brook-street,  Hunslet  Lane,  Leeds. 

Watson,  Acre  Iron  Works,  Andovcr. 

Taylor  and  Co.,  4,  Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge. 

Ray,  Mead,  and  Co.,  38,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 

Bobey,  St.  Andrew's  Works,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk. 

Whitmee  aud  Co.,  101  to  103,  St.  John-street,  London. 

Holgate  and  Co.,  33,  Lover  Road,  Borough. 

Hill  and  Smith,  Brierley  Hill  Iron  Works,  Staffordshire. 

GlanviU  (late  Boyd  and  Co.),  48,  Cannon-street,  London. 

Tyler  and  Co.,  Engineers,  84  and  85,  Upper  Whitecross- 
street,  London,  E.C. 

Beid  and  Co.,  Bon-Accord  AVorks,  and  Guild-street,  Aberdeen. 

Headley  and  Son,  Exchange  Iron  Works,  Cambridge. 

Cottis  and  Sous,  of  Epping,  Essex. 

Smyth  and  Sons,  Peasenhall,  Suffolk  ;  Witham,  Esses  ;  Paris 
(Hue  Magnan,  17). 

Jones,  Milton  House,  Worcester-street,  Gloucester. 

Matthews,  Son,  and  Co.,  DritHeld,  Yorkshire. 

Handley  and  Co.,  Millstone  Builders,  ^;c.,  York-road,  Stepney, 
Middlesex. 

Gooday,  Chelmsford. 

Matthews  aud  Co.,  139,  Cannon-street,  City,  E.C. 

Alway  and  Son,  37,  Chapel-street,  Pentonville,  London,  N. 

Perkins,  Hitciiin. 

Morton  and  Co.  (Limited),  Liverpool,  Lancashire. 

Pinfold,  Warwickshire  Iron  Works,  Rugby. 

Richards,  41,  Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Boulton  and  Co.,  Rose  Lane  Works,  Norwich. 

H.  and  G.  Krarsley,  Ripon,  Yorks. 

Follows  aud  Bate,  Mancliester. 

Corbett,  Perseverance  Iron  AVorks,  Shrewsbury. 

Kingston  and  Trowbridge,  107,  Old-street,  St.  Luke's,  Lou- 
don, E.C. 

Kiltraer,  Fulstow,  Loutli,  Lincolnshire. 

Hodgson,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

Hunt  aud  Pickering,  Leicester. 

Gibbs,  GiUwell  Park,  Sewardstone,  Essex. 

R.  and  J.  Reeves,  Bratton  Iron  Works,  Westbury. 

Hall,  Westbury  Farm,  Westbury,  Wilts. 

Notcult  aud  Peters,  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works  Co.,  Ipswich, 
Suffolk. 

Carson  and  Toone,  Wiltshire  Foundry,  Warminster,  Wilts. 

Baker,  Compton,  Newbury,  Berks. 

Riclies  and  AVatts,  Duke's  Palace  Iron  AVorks,  Norwich. 

Hayes  and  Son,  Scotgate  AA^orks,  Stamford. 


Le  Butt,  Corn   Screen   and    Haymaker    AA'orks,   Bury   St. 

Edmunds,  Suffolk. 
AVarren,  Iron  Foundry,  Maldon,  Essex. 
Sawney,  Beverley,  Yorkshire. 
James,  Tivoli  AA'orks,  Cheltenham. 
W'edlake,  Ilornchurch  and  Romford,  R.,  Essex. 
Cambridge  and  Co.,  St.  Philip's  Iron  AVorks,  Bristol. 
Corcoran,  AAltt,  and  Co.,  41,  Mark  Laue,  London. 
Ilobbs,  Basingstoke. 

Ball  and  Sons,  Rothwell,  Northamptonshire. 
Dening  and  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset. 
Rollins,  Old  Swan  AA'harf,  London  Bridge. 
AA'^ood,  77,  Upper  Thames-street,  E.C. 
Hunt,  Earl's  Colne,  Essex. 
Page  and  Co.,  A^ictoria  Iron  AA''orks,  Bedford. 
Larkworthy  aud  Co.,  Lowesmoor  Iron  VA'orks,  Worcester. 
Bristol  AVagou  AA''orks   Company    (Limited),   Temple    Gate, 

Bristol. 
Dell,  73,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
The  St.  Pancras  Iron-AA'ork  Company,  Engineers,  Old  Saint 

Pancras  Road,  London,  N.AA'. 
I'icksley,  Sims,  and  Co.  (Limited),  Bedford  Foundry,  Leigh, 

Lancashire. 
Bradford  and  Co.,  63,  Fleet-street,  London,   and   Cathedral 

Steps,  Manchester. 
Norton,  21,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Richmond  and  Chandler,  Salford,  Manchester. 
Coleman  and  Morton,  London  Road  Iron  AA^orks,  Chelmsford, 

Essex. 
Baker,  Falcon  AA'orks,  AVisbeach. 
Smith  and  Grace,  Thrapston. 
Hensman,  Ampthill,  Beds. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Oil  Tuesday  the  annuil  meeting  was  held  iu  the  Board 
.Room  of  the  Club,  the  Earl  of  Powis  iu  the  chair.  There  was 
more  than  the  usual  attendance  of  members. 

The  following  report  of  tlic  Council  was  read  by  the  hono- 
rary secretary,  Mr.  Braudreth  Gibbs,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Cantrell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ellman,  adopted. 

The  Council  beg  to  lay  before  the  General  Meeting  their 
Annual  Report  for  the  past  year.  The  Council  have  held  four 
meetings,  which  have  been  well  attended.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  routine  business  of  the  Club,  the  following  subjects 
have  had  their  consideration : 

I.  The  revision  of  the  prize  sheet  for  the  present  Show,  and 
the  following  alterations  have  been  made :  1st.  In  the  Scotch 
horned  cattle,  separate  classes  have  been  established  for  the 
AVest  Highland  breed.  2nd.  In  the  divisions  for  sheep  of  the 
Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Soutiidown,  Hampshire  or  AV'ilt- 
sliire,  Shropshire  and  Oxfordshire  breeds,  new  classes  have 
been  established  for  ewes.  3rd.  The  champion  prize  plate  o 
£100  value,  for  the  best  beast  in  the  Show,  has  again  been 
offered  ;  also  the  champion  plate  of  £50,  for  the  best  pen  o 
sheep  in  tiie  Show  ;  but  the  offer  of  plate  for  the  best  single 
sheep  has  been  discontinued.  The  champion  plate  for  cattle 
has  been  won  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pulver,  of  Broughton,  North- 
ampton, for  his  ox,  exhibited  in  the  extra  stock  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  shown  in  the  classes  last  year.  The 
champion  plate  for  slicep  has  been  won  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  AA'alsingham,  for  his  pen  of  20-raonths'  Southdown 
wethers,  exhibited  in  class  46.  It  has  been  determined  to 
limit  the  competition  for  the  silver  cups  for  sheep  in  tlie  Shrop- 
shire, Oxfordshire,  aud  cross-bred  divisions  to  one-year-old 
sheep,  as  has  always  been  the  case  in  the  Southdown  division. 
4th.  The  silver  medals  for  single  sheep  in  extra  stock  have 
also  been  discontinued,  and  a  silver  cup,  not  exceeding  £5  in 
value,  substituted.  The  same  alteration  has  been  made  for  the 
best  pig  iu  extra  stock.  5lli.  Various  minor  alterations  in  the 
amounts  of  prizes  have  been  made.  Ctli.  The  wording  of  the 
rules  of  exhibition  have  been  amended. 

II.  The  subject  of  the  appointment  of  judges  has  had  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Council,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
no  person  who  will  act  as  judge  at  tlie  Birmingham  Show  the 
same  year  shall  act  at  the  Smithtield  Club  Show. 

III.  The  divisions  to  be  adjudicated  upon  by  each  set  of 
judges  has  been  revised,  so  as  to  distribute  the  amount  of  work 
more  evenly  than  heretofore. 
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IV".  The  Council  have  taken  additional  precaution  to  pre- 
vent uuqualiiied  persons  obtaining  admittance  into  the  hall  pre- 
vious to  the  appointed  time.  The  animals  have  thus  remained 
undisturbed,  and  obtaiaed  the  rest  so  requisite  after  long  jour- 
neys to  the  Show. 

V.  The  Council  have  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Powis,  the  President  of  the  Club,  to 
give  a  prize  of  £20  for  the  best  instrument  for  slaughtering 
animals,  which  shall  be  au  efficient  substitute  for  the  pole- axe, 
by  separating  the  spinal  marrow.  Tiie  competing  instruments 
are  to  be  delivered  at  the  office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  October,  1871  :  and  the  exhibitors  are 
required  to  show  their  instruments  in  practical  operation  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  judges  appointed  by  the  Club 
shall  determine. 

VI.  The  Council  have  elected  Mr.  C.  Stephenson,  of  Park 
Farm,  Woburn,  Beds,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Twitchell,  who  for  many  years  was  a  success- 
ful competitor  at  the  Club's  Shows,  and  had  lately  filled  the 
office  of  Steward  of  Live  Stock. 

VII.  The  Council  having  observed  with  regret  the  small 
attendance  at  the  Club's  annual  dinner,  uotwithstaudiug  a 
dining  hall  adjoining  the  show  has  been  provided,  on  the  last 
two  occasions,  have  determined  to  discontinue  the  dinner 
this  year. 

VIII.  The  Council  also  determined  to  discontinue  the  re- 
port on  the  animals  exhibited  at  the  Show,  as  however  in- 
teresting such  might  be  during  the  time  the  exhibition  remain 
open,  it  appears  there  has  not  been  sufficient  materials  for  tin: 
compilations  of  such  a  report  as  should  possess  permanent 
value  for  future  reference  sufficient  to  make  it  desirable  to  in- 
cur the  expense  of  its  preparation  and  printing. 

IX.  The  Council  have  again  voted  their  tlianks  to  the 
Rector  of  Islington,  for  the  special  service  on  Sunday  last,  for 
the  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  who  attended  in  latge  num- 
bers. 

X.  The  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  have  again  granted 
special  permission  for  animals  exhibited  at  the  Club's  Show  to 
be  removed  beyond  the  Metropolitan  boundary.  A  certificate 
signed  by  one  of  the  Club's  veterinary  inspectors  must,  how- 
ever, be  obtained,  attesting  that  the  animals  to  be  so  removed 
do  not  exhibit  any  indication  of  infectious  or  contagious 
disease. 

XI.  The  Council  beg  to  lay  before  the  meeting  the  annual 
balance-sheet  of  the  Club  from  December  1st,  18G9,  to  De- 
cember 1st,  1870.  Of  the  balances  in  hand  amounting  to 
£3,788  19s.  ^L,  and  Stock  in  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  £4.,513 
10s.  lid.  The  statement  will  be  printed,  and  a  copy  furnished 
as  usual  to  eacli  member  of  the  ( Uub. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  again  congratulate  the  members 
on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Club. 
Signed  by  Order  of  the  Council, 

(Signed)     B.  T.  Brandretii  Gibbs, 

Hon.  Secretary. 

The  presentation  of  the  Champion  Plate  and  silver  cup  was 
then  made.  ^ 

The  President  having  handed  tlie  £100  plate  to  Mr.  Pulver 
as  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  beast  in  the  show, 

Mr.  Pulver,  in  expressing  his  acknowledgments,  said  it 
was  now  30  years  since  he  first  appeared  as  an  exhibitor  at  the 
Club's  Show,  and  when  he  did  so  he  was  unsuccessful, 
although  he  obtained  a  commendation.  Some  of  his  friends 
then  told  him  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  show  in  the  same 
class  with  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the  length  of  whose  purses 
made  them  more  than  a  match  for  his  skill  and  perseverance 
(Hear,  and  a  laugh).  However,  in  spite  of  this  counsel,  he  re- 
solved to  persevere,  and  subsequently  he  had  taken  a  great 
number  of  prizes,  alike  first,  second,  and  third,  as  well  as  re- 
ceived some  commendations  ;  and  he  did  not  cease  his  exertions 
until  he  had  carried  away  the  first  honours  of  the  yard 
(cheers).  He  ventured  to  say  that  his  ox  had  made  more 
money  than  any  ox  in  England  before  ;  for  he  had  taken  33 
first  prizes,  two  second,  and  one  third,  the  total  amount  of 
which  was  £368  os.  When  he  had  done  exhibiting,  too,  he 
should  receive  £100  for  him.  Next  week  he  would  go  to 
Leeds,  and  if  liked  there,  he  anticipated  that  he  would  win  50 
guineas  more.  That  he  thought  would  be  making  more  money 
than  any  other  animal  had  ever  done  (loud  cheers). 

The  next  presentation  of  plate  was  that   of  £40  value  to 


Lord  Walsingham,  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  pen  of  sheep  iu 
he  Show. 

Lord  Walsingham,  in  returning  thanks  said,  he  supposed 
he  must  follow  the  example  of  the  gentleman  who  had  just 
received  the  largest  and  most  valuable  prize,  by  making  a 
little  bit  of  a  speech,  and  he  promised  that  it  should  be  a 
short  one.  In  adopting  the  breed  of  the  South  Downs  he  was 
mainly  inlluenced  by  the  idea  of  producing  good  mutton  (Hear, 
and  cheers).  When  he  entered  into  possession  of  his  farm, 
about  30  years  ago,  he  found  a  flock  set  down  upon  it,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  it  had  been  rising  little  by  little,  until  he 
had  been  able  to  gather  great  honours  (Hear,  and  cheers). 
He  thanked  the  Club  for  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  win- 
ning such  a  magnificent  specimen  of  art,  and  he  hoped  that 
he  should  be  equally  successful  in  another  year  (applause).  " 

Mr.  Trevor  Lee  Senior  having  been  presented  with  a 
silver  cup,  value  £4'0,  for  the  best  cow  or  heifer  in  any  of  the 
classes,  remarked  that  that  was  the  first  year  he  had  been  an 
exhibitor  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show,  and  that  he  intended, 
if  possible,  to  "  keep  it  up,"  and  win  again  for  many  years  to 
come. 

For  the  silver  cup,  value  ^20,  given  to  Mr.  John  Overman, 
for  the  best  pen  of  one-year-old  Shropshire,  Oxford  cross-bred, 
or  any  other  breed  of  sheep  in  any  of  the  classes,  Mr.  Robert 
Overman  returned  thanks,  in  the  absence  of  his  relative  fronr 
indisposition  ;  and  added  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  he  would  change  places  with  Lord 
Walsingham,  and  take  the  plate  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter). 

Mr.  Benjafield,  in  accepting  the  cup  for  best  pen  of  pigs 
in  any  of  the  classes,  observed  that  that  was  only  the  second 
year  of  his  appearance  as  au  exhibitor  at  the  Show,  but  the 
second  time  he  had  gained  a  prize  (cheers). 

Lord  Bridport  had  the  honour  to  propose  the  election  of 
the  right,  lion.  Lord  Penrhyn  as  President  of  the  Club  for 
the  year  1873.  The  noble  lord  was  well  known  to  have  been 
a  successful  exhibitor  on  many  occasions  at  the  Smithfield 
Club  Show,  and  would  be  happy  to  accept  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent if  tiie  members  would  do  him  the  honour  of  electing  him 
(cheers). 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Duckham,  and  agreed  to 
unanimously. 

The  Vice-President,  Trustees,  and  Honorary  Secretary  were 
then  re-elected,  and  the  retiring  Members  of  the  Council, 
namely,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  James  Howard,  MP.,  Mr.  Keary, 
Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  R.  Overman,  Mr.  Quartly,  Mr.  Robinson,  and 
Mr.  Senior — were  replaced  by  the  following  house  list :  Mr. 
Thos.  C.  Booth,  Warlaby,  Northallerton  ;  Mr.  John  Giblett, 
Glebe  Villa,  Church-street,  Stoke  Newington  ;  Mr.  Richard 
Ilornsby,  Spittlegate,  Grantham ;  Mr.  E.  W.  jNIoore,  Coles- 
hill,  Ilighworth  ;  Mr.  Henry  Overman,  Weasenham,  Brandon  ; 
i\Ir.  T.  L.  Senior,  Broughton  House,  Aylesbury  ;  Mr.  Wm. 
Taylor,  Thiiigehill  Court,  Hereford;  and  Mr.  J.S.Turner, 
Chyngton,  Seaford,  Sussex. 

Prior  to  the  election  of  the  Council  Mr.  Heath  suggested 
that,  as  the  number  of  members  had  so  greatly  increased,  it 
would  be  well  if  the  "  house  list"  were  in  future  to  contain 
twelve  names,  from  which  eight  might  be  selected  to  supply 
the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  retiring  members  of  Council. 

The  President  replied  that,  although  the  "  house  list" 
comprised  but  eight  names,  gentlemen  were  at  liberty  to  strike 
out  any  or  all  of  them  and  substitute  others  for  them. 

Mr.  DucKU.VM  remarked  that  Mr.  Heath  and  other  gentle- 
men did  not  like  to  be  restricted  to  the  "  house-list,"  which 
was  only  placed  in  their  hands  just  before  the  election.  If 
instead  of  adopting  the  present  practice  the  Council  were  to 
send  round  a  "  house-list"  often  or  twelve,  with  the  ticket  of 
admission  to  the  yard,  to  every  member  who  had  paid  up  his 
subscription,  time  would  thus  be  given  to  look  through  the 
list  and  mark  off'  the  names  approved  of.  By  tiiat  means  they 
would  be  free  from  the  imputation  of  committing  themselves 
to  foregone  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  acts  of  the 
Council,  and  dissipate  the  feeling  that  they  were  a  close  cor- 
poration and  self-elected  body  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Beasly  thought  the  explanation  of  the  president  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  ;  moreover,  if  any  alteration  was  to  be 
made  in  the  system  of  election,  due  notice  ought  to  he  given 
of  the  proposal.  It  was  impossible  to  adopt  any  amendment 
on  tiie  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Duckiiaji  :  It  was  merely  a  suggestion  thiovvn  out 
for  another  yeur. 

C 
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Mr.  WlLLMOUE  said  that  Mr.  Diickhain  had  faithfully  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  entertained  by  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers, who  thought  with  him  that  the  Council  was  rather  too 
much  of  a  close  borough  (Hear,  hear).  If  the  voting  papers 
were  in  the  hands  of  members  at  an  earlier  period,  it  would  be 
one  way  of  meeting  the  objection,  particularly  if  it  contained 
the  names  of  twelve  persons  from  whom  gentlemen  might  se- 
lect eight. 

Mr.  Frebk.  Martin  complained  that  there  was  no  Kentish 
man  upon  the  list,  and  said  he  should  like  to  have  seen  one 
there. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  I  would  observe  that  the  exist- 
ing bye-law  provided  that  the  Council  should  prepare  a  list  of 
the  eight  members  whom  they  proposed  for  election,  and  that  a 
copy  of  the  list  should  be  given  to  every  member  who  applied 
for  it  to  the  secretary  on  the  day  of  the  general  meeting,  or 
during  any  one  of  the  three  days  previously — Sunday  excepted. 
If  it  were  desired  that  on  future  occasions  the  list  should  be 
sent  round  to  members  a  little  earlier,  with  the  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  the  yard,  that  matter  could  be  brought  before  the 
Council  and  considered.  It  was  open  to  anyone  at  this  meet- 
ing, however,  if  he  thought  his  county  or  district  was  not 
represented,  to  substitute  any  names  he  uight  consider  proper 
for  those  in  the  house-list. 

Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  read  the  following  abstract  of  the 
audited  balance-sheet : — 

ABSTRACT  STATEMENT  from  December  1st,  1869,  to 
December  1st,  1870. 
Receipts. 
Balance  in  the  hands  of  Bankers, 

December  1st,  1869  £2,671    0    5 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  Hon  Secre- 
tary, December  Ist,  1869 21    Oil 

m       c  ^      .     .  £2,692    1    4 

To  Subscriptions  received  by 
Bankers  and  1  years'  Dividend...  131    3    i 

338  Subscriptions  received  by  Assis- 
tant Secretary         354  ig    0 

Agricultural  Hall   Co.  for   Show, 

^.].^^^      ■■■    . 1,000    0  0 

Liite  (Jompositions      190  15  0 

Fines,  1869        17    0  0 

Payment  Implement  Stands,  187*0  1  663    8  0 

Non-members  Fees,  1870    270  18  0 


EXPENDITUEE. 

Prizes  Awarded,  including  one  Prize 

of  £5  not  presented  for  payment, 

„1868      £2,075    0    0 

Sliver  Cups      320    0    0 

Medals 135  iq    q 

Rewards  to  Feeders  of  Fii-st  Prize 

Animals        62    0    0 


£6,250    3    5 


Stewards' Fees 80    0  0 

Judges'  Fees     I05    0  0 

Veterinary  Inspector  and  Assistants  25  10  0 

Government  Pass  Master    7    0  0 

Report  on  Stock          15    0  0 

Inspector  of  Implement  Galleries...  8    8  0 

Weighing  Clerk          2  12  6 

Bills,    &c..  Advertising,   Printing, 

Disinfecting,  &c 

Assistant  Secretary's  Salaiy,  Clerks 

Time,  Postage,  &c 

Total  Payment  to    December 

1st,  1870  

Life  Compositions  Invested 
Balance  in  hands  of  Bankers,  Deo. 

^\^^'  1870         2,779  17  11 

Balance  m  hands  of  Hon.  Secretary, 
Dec.  1st,  1870  ' .  9    14 


£2,592  16    0 


243  10  6 
366  U  6 
137    8    11 


£3,340    9    H 
120    15    0 


2,788  19    3J 

£6,250    3    5 

INVESTMENT  ACCOUNT. . 

1870 :  December  1st— Amount  of  Stock  standing 
ni  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  in  the  names  of 

the  Trustees £4  513  10  11 

N.B.— This  includes  £2,600  siirplusAnnual  Income 

Invested  till  required  for  Current  Expenses. 

Examined  and  found  correct— 

(Signed)        J.  N.  BE.iSLEY, 
Wm.  Sanday. 
AViLLiAM  B.  Canning. 
J.  S.  Turner. 


After  several  new  members  had  been  elected, 

The  Marquis  of  Exeter  rose  and  said  it  now  became  his 
pleasing  duty  to  ask  the  meeting  to  vote  its  thanks  to  his 
noble  friend  the  Earl  of  Powis,  for  the  able  and  zealous 
manner  in  which  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  President  of 
the  Club  for  the  year  1870,  and  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair 
that  day.  All  who  were  acquainted  with  his  noble  friend 
knew  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand  he  executed  to  the  best 
of  his  ability ;  and  he  was  quite  sure,  athough  he  (the  Marquis 
of  Exeter)  had  unfortunately  from  various  causes  been  absent 
during  that  year,  that  his  noble  friend  had  conducted  the 
business  of  the  Club  with  his  usual  ability,  actuated  by  the 
single  desire  of  promoting  the  success  of  the  institution  (cheers). 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Powis  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  president  for  the  year. 
If  he  might  be  allowed,  whilst  on  his  legs,  he  would  like  to 
throw  out  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council, 
when  they  came  to  revise  the  prize  list  for  next  year.  He 
would  like  to  direct  attention  to  class  62  in  the  catalogue — 
that  was  to  say,  the_light-weight  cross-bred  sheep,  described  as 
"  Long  and  short  woolled  cross-bred  fat  wether  sheep,  1  year 
and  under  23  months  old,  no^to  exceed  2201bs.  live  weight."  He 
thought  it  undesirable  that  a  great  national  club  like  this  should 
encourage  a  weight  that  was  not  required.  The  lightweight  of 
a  Southdown  he  could  understand  ;  but  the  light  weight  of  a 
cross-bred,  if  it  were  of  good  quality,  was  something  that  he 
could  not  understand.  Even  with  the  Southdowns,  when  he 
saw  that  Lord  Walsingliam  could  bring  them  out  at  one  year 
almost  as  heavy  as  if  they  were  two  years  old,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  days  of  light  weight  for  Southdowns  were  nearly 
at  an  end  (Hear,  hear).  But  with  regard  to  cross-bred  sheep, 
which  he  looked  on  as  the  sheep  for  the  million,  he  contended 
that  the  bigger  and  better  they  were  the  more  advantageous 
would  it  be  alike  for  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  He  hoped 
then  that  the  prizes  for  cross-bred  sheep  would  not  be  reduced, 
but  rather  let  them  add  to  the  number  of  prizes  for  yearling 
sheep.  It  was  the  most  important  class  in  the  yard  ;  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  subdivide  it  by  allowing  the  cross-bred 
mountain  sheep  to  appear  in  another  class  he  should  not 
object,  but  he  urged  on  the  Council  the  desirability  of  striking 
out  such  an  unnecessary  class  as  that  to  which  he  had  called 
attention  (loud  cheers). 

The  motion  was  carried  amid  cheering. 

The  Earl  of  Powis  was  very  much  obliged  for  the  com- 
pliment, and  assured  the  meeting  that  it  had  given  him  great 
pleasure  to  have  been  selected  as  their  President  during  the 
current  year.  The  Smithfield  Club  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient agricultural  societies  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  was  happy 
to  believe  that  it  was  increasing  every  year  in  respect  of  the 
merits  of  the  animals  shown,  and  so  far  as  the  accommodation 
allowed,  in  numbers.  They  had  that  morning  been  honoured 
with  a  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  gone  over  the 
show,  and  the  Council  had  been  in  attendance  upon  him  up 
to  the  hour  of  the  annual  meeting.  With  respect  to  the  point 
which  Mr.  Read  had  mentioned  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Council,  he  confessed  that,  as  a  Welshman,  he  was  glad  to 
hear  that  gentleman  put  iu  a  salvo  which  would  give  the  cross- 
bred mountain  sheep  some  chance  in  the  classes.  Without 
discussing  the  question  whether  it  was  desirable  to  encourage 
light  weight  erojs-bred  sheep,  from  what  he  knew  of  the  tame 
sorts  he  ventured  to  think  that  a  cross-bred  Welshman  would 
have  very  little  chance  if  he  were  exhibited  against  what  he 
might  terra  low  country  slieep.  The  gradual  increase  of  en- 
closures in  all  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country,  the  spread  of 
wire  fences,  whick  confined  the  flocks  within  legitimate  bounds, 
and  the  gradual  extension  of  culture  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
by  the  help  of  these  enclosures,  naturally  made  the  mountain 
farmer  anxious  to  increase  the  weight  of  his  sheep  by  crossing 
with  some  of  the  lowland  sorts.  By  that  means  he  got  a  more 
profitable  animal,  and  the  infusion  of  hill  blood'  and  qualities 
did  not  prejudice  the  goodness  of  the  mutton  (Hear,  hear). 
Then,  as  to  the  suggested  alteration  of  tlie  house-list,  it  would 
be  within  the  competence  of  the  Council  to  circulate  the  list 
prior  to  the  annual  meeting,  at  the  time  when  the  card  of  ad- 
mission to  the  yard  was  sent  to  each  member.  That  arrange- 
ment would  give  them  more  time  to  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  whom  they  desired  to  introduce 
into  the  council;  but  to  vary  the  form  of  the  house-list 
by  extending  it  to  twelve  names,  would  require  au  alteiation 
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of  the  bye-law,  aud  any  proposition  wliich  involved  that  result 
must,  of  necessity,  be  brought  forward  upon  a  notice  to  be 
given  before  the  1st  of  November  nest  year.  It  could  then  be 
considered  at  the  general  meeting  to  be  held  this  time  twelve 
months.  There  was  yet  one  other  matter  to  which  he  was  de- 
sirous of  calling  attention,  though  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
report.  On  coming  to  town  last  Saturday  he  found  awaiting 
his  arrival  a  letter  from  M.  Drouyn  deLhays,  who  was  well 
known  to  most  people  as  having  been  an  eminent  minister 
under  the  French  Empire,  who  was  president  of  the  French 
Society  of  Agriculture,  established  about  three  years  ago,  and 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land. M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Jas.  Howard,  member  for  Bedford,  inquiring  whether  it  would 
be  acceptable  if  a  committee  were  formed  in  England  to  provide 
for  those  unfortunate  French  agriculturists  who  had  suffered 
the  loss  of  their  produce  by  the  presence  of  an  invading  army 
contributions,  either  in  money  or  in  kind,  of  the  necessary 
seeds  for  their  next  crop.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lliuys  replied  that 
the  proposal  was  one  which  he  received  with  the  utmost  grati- 
fication, and  he  immediately  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior to  know  whether  the  French  Government  would  afford 
the  requisite  facilities  for  such  an  organisation.  To  this  the 
Minister  answered  that  if  sucli  a  scheme  were  set  on  foot  he 
would  direct  that  those  facilities  should  be  afforded  either  at 
Cherbourg  or  at  Brest,  and  further  that  he  would  also  commu- 
nicate with  the  prefects  of  the  Departments  and  the  maires  of 
the  smaller  divisions,  so  that  means  might  be  adopted  for  such 
supplies,  whether  in  money  or  in  kind,  being  properly  distributed 
amongst  those  who  were  bona  Jlde  agriculturists  that  had 
suffered  the  loss  of  their  seeds  and  crops  by  the  war,  and  that 
precautions  might  be  taken  that  no  one  should  receive  an  undue 
proportion.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  added  that  upon  being  made 
aware  that  Mr.  Howard  had  not  been  able,  in  consequence 


of  illness,  to  communicate  the  nature  of  the  scheme  to  the 
public,  he  had  written  him  (Lord  Powis),  as  president  of 
the  Smithfield  Club,  upon  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that,  as 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  was  to  take  place  that  day, 
publicity  might  be  given  to  the  scheme  either  through  the 
medium  of  the  Club's  transactions  or  of  tlie  newspaper  press. 
Moreover,  his  Excellency  had  given  full  permission  to  com- 
municate to  the  members  of  the  Club  the  letter  he  had 
written  to  him  (Lord  Powis),  together  with  the  letter  he  had 
addressed  to  Mr.  Howard  Id  answer  to  his  suggestion,  and  the 
letter  received  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  from  the  French 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  He  need  hardly  say  that  a  hostile 
army  in  any  country  would  be  sure  to  eat  up  everything  in  the 
shape  of  food,  fodder,  aud  seed ;  and  that  this  was  a  most 
grievous  calamity  to  the  occupiers  of  the  laud,  more  especially 
in  a  country  like  France,  where  the  number  of  small  occu- 
piers was  very  large  in  proportion.  Even  under  the  best- 
regulated  system,  when  a  "  requisition"  was  made,  and  the 
memoranda  for  payment  given,  the  loss  of  seed  was  a  matter 
which  could  not  be  recompensed  by  money  to  the  smaller 
cultivators.  He  hoped,  then,  that  Mr.  Howard's  illness  would 
not  be  of  long  duration,  and  that  he  would  be  enabled  to 
carry  the  benevolent  idea  he  had  suggested  into  effect.  The 
correspondence  referred  to  would  be  placed  in  the  hon. 
secretary's  hands  for  translation  into  English,  and  then  com- 
municated to  the  papers.  He  also  wished  to  say  that  if  the 
scheme  should  go  on,  and  any  gentlemen  were  desirous  of 
giving  seed  of  any  kind  for  this  purpose,  the  hon.  secretary 
would  keep  a  register  of  the  intended  presents,  and  communi- 
cate with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who  was  now  residing  in 
Jersey,  so  that  proper  information  might  be  given  to  the 
donors  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  gifts  M'ere  to  he  trans- 
mitted (Hear,  hear). 
The  meeting  then  separated, 
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The  concluding  discussion  meeting  of  the  year  was  held 
on  Monday  evening,  December  5,  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel. 
The  chair  was  taken,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
year,  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  from  indisposition,  by  Mr. 
H.  Trethewy.  The  subject  appointed  for  consideration — viz., 
"  The  Size  of  Farms" — was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Trask,  of 
Highleaze,  Yeovil. 

The  Chaikman  said  :  Before  we  enter  upon  the  business 
of  the  evening,  I  must  offer  a  few  words  of  apology  for  ap- 
pearing before  you  in  the  position  which  belongs  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Ton  are  probably  aware  that  that  gentleman  is  labour- 
ing under  bad  health.  The  Committee  exceedingly  regret  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Howard's  absence — a  regret  in  which  I  am  sure 
you  all  share  (Hear,  hear) — and  they  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  request  me  to  take  the  chair  on  this  occasion 
(cheers).  I  feel  that  to  be  a  great  compliment,  and  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  presiding.  Without  further  trespassing  on 
your  attention,  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Trask  to  introduce 
the  subject  fixed  for  your  consideration — viz.,  "  The  Size  of 
Farms." 

Mr.  Trask  then  said : 

When  the  subject  for  this  evening's  discussion  was 
selected  by  the  Committee,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  had 
formed  the  principal  topic  of  debate  at  a  Farmers'  Club. 
The  size  of  farms,  however,  has  been  very  frequently 
commented  on  by  many  eminent  writers  on  political 
economy,  and  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
on  the  question ;  but  the  innumerable  discussions  and  inquiries 
arising  out  of  the  Irish  land  question  have  tended  to  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light  upon  the  subject ;  and,  since  it  has  been 
placed  on  the  card  for  discussion  here,  it  has  been  referred  to 
and  debated  on  different  occasions  during  the  present  year. 
The  question,  however,  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  it  will  afford  ample  scope  for  our  discussion  this 
evening;  and,  from  the  elucidation  which  the  subject  has 
already  received,  we  are  enabled  to  express  our  opinions  on  it 
^jth  the  greater  confidence.    As  different  views  have  been 


taken  on  this  question,  it  has  been  said  that  it  was  looked  at 
from  an  English  or  from  a  foreign  point  of  view  ;  but 
in  this  eminently  practical  assembly,  I  am  certain  that, 
whatever  opinions  are  put  forward,  whether  they 
may  be  considered  either  English  or  foreign,  they 
will  be  your  honest  and  conscientious  opinions,  and  expressed 
with  a  view  of  placing  the  matter  in  a  fair  and  just  light  be- 
fore the  country.  In  treating  of  the  size  of  farms,  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  farms  which  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  staple  food  of  the 
community,  and  affording  at  the  same  time  a  fair  return  on  the 
cost  of  production.  We  sometimes  hear  of  very  large  sums 
having  been  made  from  smaU  plots  of  land,  generally  in  an 
exceptional  season,  and  from  some  particular  kinds  of  vege- 
tables perhaps,  which  there  happened  to  be  a  temporary  de- 
mand for  just  then  ;  or  from  the  successful  raising  of  flowers ; 
or,  it  may  be,  from  an  extraordinary  crop  of  fruit,  or  other 
productions  of  a  similar  kind.  But  I  need  not  stop  to  show, 
what  must  be  quite  obvious  to  everyone,  that  the  soil  of  this 
country  cannot  be  (jeneraUy  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
kind  of  produce  for  which  there  is  a  very  limited  demand  ; 
therefore,  in  the  remarks  which  I  shall  make  I  shall  leave 
gardens  and  gardening  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  refer 
to  farms  and  farming,  with  a  view,  as  I  said  before,  of  pro- 
ducing the  staple  food  of  the  country,  which  is,  and  must 
always  be,  the  question  above  all  others  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  community  at  large.  In  referring  to  the  com- 
parative advantages  and  disadvantages  of  large  and  small 
farms,  the  systems  that  prevail  in  other  countries  have  been 
invariably  referred  to  as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done 
in  this  country ;  but  the  circumstances  of  different  districts  of 
our  own  country  even,  vary  greatly,  much  more  do  the  circum- 
stances of  different  countries  vary,  in  the  important  elements 
of  soil  and  climate  particularly ;  and  this  is  a  fact  that  we 
should  be  careful  to  keep  in  view.  1  must  not  be  understood 
to  infer,  however  that  we  can  learn  nothing  from  foreign 
countries,  ^e  are'  o^ily  too  happy  to  adopt  anything  that  is  a 
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real  improveiueut  ou  our  own  system,  come  from  whence  it 
may,  and  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  that  naeraber  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  who  said  tliat  tlie  cost  of  tlic  article  ou 
the  farming  of  Belgium,  that  appeared  in  tlieir  Joitrnal,  was  a 
waste  of  the  funds  of  that  Society.  "  Look,  for  example," 
said  this  gentleman  with  indignation  :  "  look  at  tlie  opening 
article  on  '  Petite  Culture'  in  the  last  number.  Why,  there 
was  not  a  single  tiling  described  in  that  paper  which  an  Eng- 
lish fanner  would  think  of  imitating.  In  fact,  llie  article  was 
nothing  but  waste  paper."  The  gentleman  forgot,  I  think, 
that  it  is  C]uite  as  desirable  to  know  what  to  avoid  as  well  as 
what  to  do  ;  besides,  the  farming  of  Belgium  was  popularly 
believed  to  be  somethig  vastly  superior  to  anything  we  have 
attained  to  in  England.  A  very  erroneous  notion, 
that  this  article,  prepared  with  so  mucli  ability 
by  Professor  Voelcker  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  his  entirely 
refuted.  But  whether  we  look  at  the  state  of  agriculture,  or 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  any  of  tlie  continental  states, 
as  laid  before  us  with  so  much  ability  and  clearness,  after  a 
great  deal  of  personal  observation  and  inquiry  in  those  states 
by  the  chairman  of  tliis  Club,  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  nothing  to  gain  by  fol- 
lowing any  of  the  continental  systems,  whatever  we  may  ad- 
vantageously learn  from  them  in  matters  of  detail.  Under 
these  circumstances  1  feel  that  I  should  not  occupy  your  time 
very  protitably  if  I  went  at  any  lengtli  into  a  comparison  of 
the  state  of  English  as  compared  with  the  state  of  continental 
agriculture.  This  matter  cannot  be  better  left  than  it  has 
been  by  our  able  chairman.  I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  an 
examination  of  the  results  of  the  two  systems,  of  large  and 
small  farming,  which  are  exemplified  under  similar  advantages, 
as  regards  soil  and  climate  in  different  parts  of  our  own  country. 
But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  compare  the  details  of  a  balance- 
sheet  of  either  a  large  or  a  small  farm,  I  consider  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  do  so ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  publication  of 
fictitious  balauce-sheets  should  be  avoided.  I  trust,  however, 
that  tliere  are  present  tliis  evening  the  advocates  of  both  systems, 
who  will  not  hesitate  to  express  their  different  views,  for  by  so 
doing  we  can  best  remove  the  erroneous  ideas  and  prejudices 
that  surround  the  question  before  ns.  The  advance  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  science  of  agriculture  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  or  more,  has  been  quite  equal,  I  believe,  to  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  same  period  in  any  of 
the  other  industries  of  this  country.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  our  population  lias  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  has  tlie  produce  from  the  land.  Iq  the  generality  of 
continental  states,  where  the  property  is  much  sub-divided  and 
the  system  of  small  farming  prevails,  the  population  is  kept 
down  by  law,  which  prevents  marriage  taking  place  under  a 
certain  age,  or  till  the  parties  have  reasonable  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  in  other  states,  as  in  Prussia  for  instance,  the  insti- 
tutions which  compel  every  able-bodied  man  to  serve  for  seve- 
ral years  in  the  army,  at  a  time  of  life  at  which  impru- 
dent marriages  generally  take  place,  are  considered  a  full 
equivalent,  in  elfect  on  population,  for  the  legal  restrictions 
of  the  other  states  ;  and  the  same  remarks  apply  also,  I 
believe,  to'  the  military  system  of  France.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  the  population  of  those  countries 
increase  in  no  greater  degree,  probably,  than  does  the 
produce  from  the  land,  both  being  pretty  nearly  at  a  standstill, 
apparently,  or  progressing  but  slowly.  But  it  is  quite  certain 
that  sucli  an  interference  with  the  social  liberty  of  the  subject 
as  I  have  here  referred  to,  with  a  view  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
this  country  for  a  moment ;  and,  consequently,  the  laud  ques- 
tion becomes  of  the  most  vital  consequence  to  us.  Mill  ob- 
serves, in  his  great  work  on  the  "  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  that,  "  whenever  population  is  not  kept  down  by 
the  prudence  either  of  individuals  or  of  the  state,  it  is  kept 
down  by  starvation  or  disease."  No  more  striking  example  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement  can  be  afforded  than  iu  the  case  of 
Ireland,  where,  as  we  all  know,  the  population  went  on  in- 
creasing without  restraint,  the  land  became  subdivided  between 
the  increasing  families,  and  one  of  the  most  terrible  famines 
on  record  v.'as  the  result.  My  principal  reason  for  referring 
to  this,  however,  is  to  point  out  the  fact  that,  where  the  sub- 
division of  the  land  is  carried  out  to  a  great  extent,  and  no 
impediment  exists  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  population, 
the  state  must,  and  do  interfere  and  lay  down  certain  rules  re- 
gulating the  occupation  of  the  land ;   and   I  feel  convinced 


that  at  no  distant  day  a  land  bill  will  become  as  neces- 
sary iu  England,  as  the  noble  measure  of  justice,  wliich  has 
become  law  this  year,  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  Ireland. 
Having  shown  how  momentous  a  matter  is  the  question  of  the 
land  occupation  iu  this  country,  I  shall  now  call  your  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  small  farms,  both  as  pro- 
prietors and  as  tenants,  with  the  state  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers in  large  farm  districts  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  a 
great  deal  of  most  valuable  information  has  been  collected  by 
the  royal  commissioners  ou  the  employment  of  children,  young 
persons,  and  women  in  agriculture,  wiiich  throws  considerable 
light  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  to  which  I  must  allude.  I 
will  first  refer  to  Mr.  H.  Tremenhere's  report  on  the  counties 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  where  there  is  a  predomi- 
nance of  small  farms,  and  farmed,  too,  by  the  owners  them- 
selves, known  in  these  counties  froin  time  immemorial  as 
statesmen  or  estatesmen.  The  assistant  commissioner  says  of 
them  that,  "  excepting  on  the  land  of  some  of  the  larger  pro- 
prietors, the  farming  of  the  statesmen  is  generally  bad.  Tliere 
is  little  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  class.  If  they  possess  a 
little  money  they  prefer  hoarding  it  in  their  oaken  chests  to 
laying  it  out  on  the  land.  '  Would  you  not,'  was  inquired  of 
an  old  statesman,  '  expend  a  sliilling  on  your  property  if  it 
would  eventually  return  you  five  shillings  ?'  '  No  :  I  would 
rather  button  it  up  in  my  breeches'  pocket ;  it  would  be  safer 
there,'  was  the  reply.  The  roads  leading  to  their  homesteads 
are  generally  so  bad,  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  only 
safe  mode  of  reaching  them  would  be  by  a  balloon.  The 
midden  or  dung-pile  is  close  to  the  door  of  the  dwelling- 
house  ;  the  laud,  generally  undrained,  is  prolific  of  rushes, 
and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  property  denotes  poverty, 
slovenliness,  and  neglect.  Bailey  and  Culley,  when  they  visited 
Cumberland,  early  in  the  present  century,  were  struck  with  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  small  statesman,  and  the  con- 
demnation then  pronounced  on  their  management  I  have  seen 
nothing  to  induce  me  to  consider  as  inapplicable  to  the  present 
day  :  "  These  men,"  they  say,  "  seem  to  inherit  with  the  estates 
of  their  ancestors  their  notions  of  cultivating  them,  and  are 
almost  as  much  attached  to  the  one  as  to  the  other."  "  I 
heard,"  continues  the  assistant  commissioner,  "  of  several  of  the 
smaller  statesmen  who,  finding  it  impossible  with  their  limited 
capital  to  make  a  living  out  of  their  land,  sold  it  and  became 
tenants  of  the  very  farm  which  as  owners  they  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  cultivate  with  profit.  In  one  case  a  small  states- 
man who  had  become  embarrassed  sold  his  property  to  a 
neighbour,  who  took  the  estate  into  his  own  hands, 
and  employed  the  former  proprietor  as  his  hind ;  and  in 
a  very  short  time  the  land,  under  improved  manage- 
ment, was  made  to  yield  double  its  former  produce.  At 
best  these  small  proprietors  have  to  struggle  hard  for  a  sub- 
sistence, and  small  statesmen  of  from  £50  to  £70  a  year  are 
obliged  to  work  harder  and  longer  than  any  labourer  would 
consent  to  do  for  the  highest  wages  that  could  be  offered  to 
him."  Mr.  Tremenhere  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  state  of 
the  children  of  those  proprietors  ;  "  the  effect,"  he  says,  "  of 
these  small  properties  on  the  children  of  their  owners  is  not 
favourable,  for  they  are  often  kept  from  school  for  months  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  farm.  On  inquiring  of  one  at  what 
age  his  children  began  to  assist  in  the  farm  work,',"  as  soon  as 
they  could  crawl"  was  the  reply ;  and  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  stating  that  as  a  rule,  the  children  of  the  smaller  proprie- 
tors feel  the  disadvantages  of  a  neglected  education  through 
life,  and  do  not  prosper  in  the  world  so  well  as  those  of  agri- 
cultural labourers."  And  he  concludes  that,  "  If  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  soil  should  be  cultivated  with  the  maximum 
effect  the  small  statesmen  of  these  counties  certainly  do  not 
satisfy  that  desideratum  ;  half  shepherds,  half  husbandmen, 
they  are  deficient  in  the  spirit  and  enterprise  which  agricul- 
ture requires,  and  they  are  without  either  capital  or  skill.  In 
the  districts  where  tillage  prevails  they  are  singularly  out  of 
place.  In  small  sheep  and  dairy  farms  they  have  a  more  le- 
gitimate occupation,  and  they  will  probably  linger  long  in  the 
secluded  mountain  dales,  a  remnant  of  that  community  of  small 
proprietors,  whose  simple  manners  and  sturdy  independence 
have  long  given  to  this  part  of  England  one  of  its  most  marked 
characteristics."  I  have  not  hesitated  to  give  this  extract 
from  the  reports  of  the  royal  commissioners,  because  the  in- 
formation was  so  recently  collected  by  the  assistant  commis- 
sooner  on  the  spot,  and  doubtless  under  a  due  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility that  was  attached  to  the  important  office  he  filled. 
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You  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  these  statesmen  of  Cumherland 
and  AVestmoreland  are  the  proprietors  as  well  as  occupiers  of 
the  laud,  the  very  position  that  is  considered  by  the  advocates 
of  the  small-farm  system,  to  be  most  favourable  to  its  success. 
But  the  most  conclusive  evidence  against  the  system  is  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  small  holdings  is  rapidly  diminishing, 
and  have  been  continually  diminishing  for  many  years  past ; 
if  the  small  farm  system  was  at  all  successful  or  advantageous 
to  the  community,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  nnraber  of  small 
farms  would  increase  instead  of  diminish.  But  the  real  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  tlie  profession  of  small  farming  does  not 
generally  answer  in  practice  in  this  country,  and  the  occupiers, 
whether  they  are  the  owners  also,  or  not,  have  found  it  mucli 
more  to  their  interest  to  work  as  ordinary  farm  labourers  for 
regular  weekly  wages,  than  continue  in  the  occapation  of  such 
small  farms  as  those  of  ten  or  twenty  acres  in  extent. 
I  might  give  you  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment from  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  thus,  at  Burbage,  in 
Wilts,  Mr.  C.  G.  Bolam,  agent  to  Lord  Ailesbury,  stated  to 
one  of  the  assistant  commissioners  that  "  there  are  a  number 
of  small  accommodation  holdings  of  from  2  or  3  to  30  and  30 
acres  at  Burbage.  The  land  being  very  rich  and  productive, 
the  tenants  are  enabled  to  raise  good  crops  at  a  comparatively 
small  outlay.  They  pay  an  accommodation  rent  for  these 
lands,  and  make  a  livelihood  by  growing  vegetables,  seed,  &c., 
and  making  milk  and  butter  for  the  markets.  They  are,  as  a 
body,  almost  worse  off  than  many  of  the  labourers;  their 
capital  is  small ;  their  work  very  fitful,  at  times  very  hard,  at 
others  very  slack.  The  result  of  these  intervals  of  compara- 
tive ease  is  too  often  the  formation  of  vicious  habits,  and  their 
want  of  education  and  training  prevents  them  from  profiting 
by  the  start  beyond  the  ordinary  farm  labourer."  This  view 
is  also  confirmed  by  the  vicar  of  Burbage,  Archdeacon  Stanton, 
who  says  of  these  men  that  "  he  does  not  think  that  they  are 
as  well  off  as  many  who  work  regularly  as  day-labourers.  If 
they  get  an  unusually  good  crop  they  become  extravagant ; 
they  don't  save ;  and  suffer  from  want  during  the  winter  when 
no  work  is  to  be  had."  The  commission  found  also  an  uni- 
versal concurrence  of  opinion  that  the  state  of  education  among 
small  farmers  was  even  worse  than  among  the  ordinary  farm 
labourers.  Thus,  if  we  go  into  Devonshire  we  find  it  stated 
that  "  the  cliildren  in  the  Uuion  are  better  educated  than 
many  farmers'  sons.  The  will  for  education  is  not  wanting 
among  the  farmers,  but  they  have  no  capital,  and  are  obliged 
to  keep  their  lads  at  liome  to  work  on  the  farm."  Again,  at 
Heckfleld,  in  Hants,  it  is  stated  "  that  the  children  of  small 
farmers  are  worse  off  for  education  than  those  of  labourers." 
If  we  turn  again  to  Wales,  the  same  features  present  them- 
selves ;  thus  the  commissioners  state  that  "  the  system  of 
small  farms  (of  from  10  to  50  acres),  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
best  interests  of  the  occupier,  his  cliildren,  and  the  community 
at  large,  receives  much  illustration  in  the  evidence  relating  to 
it  in  Wales.  "  There  can  be  no  donbt,"  the  report  continues, 
"  that  in  Wales,  as  in  England,  according  to  the  evidence,  the 
small  farmer  lives  harder,  employs  his  children  earlier,  and 
gives  them  less  education  than  the  ordinary  agricultural  la- 
bourer. And  in  regard  to  the  result  of  small  farms  on  the 
produce  of  the  land,  the  evidence  entirely  confirms  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr.  Culley  in  a  former  report,  that  '  it  is  impos- 
sible for  agriculture  to  make  any  decided  advance  in  a  district 
where  the  holdings  are  so  small  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  for 
the  occupier  to  employ  the  ordinary  mechanical  aids  which  in- 
crease the  produce  of  the  farm  at  the  same  time  that  tliey 
lessen  the  cost  of  production'."  The  agent  to  the  Earl  of 
Cawdor  winds  up  his  evidence  by  declaring  that  if  the  land- 
owners of  Wales  do  not  merge  their  small  holdings  and  make 
them  more  attractive  to  men  of  capital  and  enterprise,  "  the 
count ry  must  rcnwiii  as  at  present,  very  little  udoanced  from 
a  state  of  nature  as  rerjards  fannhuj".  And  Mr.  Boyle, 
writing  of  Monmouthshire,  says,  "  it  sounds  very  well  at  first, 
that  every  labourer  should  have  his  own  little  holding, 
but  it  too  often  ends  in  his  only  making  use  of  it  to 
borrow  money  which  he  can  never  repay."  Now,  I  be- 
lieve the  evidence  which  I  have  given,  and  vihich  is  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  what  I  have  collected,  all  to  the 
same  effect,  embodies  the  opinions  of  every  practical  farmer 
in  the  kingdom  ;  but  I  have  preferred  giving  the  opinions  of 
those  who  are  prosecuting,  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  a 
most  important  inquiry  on  matters  relating  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  who  could  not  possibly   have  the  least  bias  on 


this  question.  In  the  large  farm  districts  we  are  met  with  the 
fact  tiiat,  a  large  increase  has  taken  place  during  the  last  25 
or  30  years  in  the  rate  of  wages ;  thus  in  Wiltshire,  Messrs. 
Rawlence  and  Squarey  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  wages 
of  young  unmarried  men  have  increased  about  40  per  cent., 
and  those  of  older  men  about  10  or  12  :  the  differeuce  being 
attributed  to  tiie  fact  that  married  men  are  less  disposed  to 
move  than  unmarried  men,  and  are  content  with  a  smaller  sum 
as  an  inducement  to  remain  in  one  place.  If  we  turn  again  ' 
to  another  part  of  the  country,  we  liud  tliat  Mr.  Stanhope 
ascertained  in  the  northern  part  of  the  great  wold  district  of  Lin- 
colnshire, where  the  farms  run  mostly  from  800  to  1,000  acres 
and  upwards  iu  extent,  that  "  the  work  is  plentiful  and  certain, 
and  the  wages  high,  and  the  labourers  having  this  arc  not 
inclined  to  leave  the  place."  Their  wives  he  says  "  are  too 
well  off  to  work."  Tliese  facts  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
themselves,  I  think  ;  but  as  a  rule,  under  our  system  of  large 
farms,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  fact  that,  a  good,  honest,  and 
industrious  labourer  seldom  or  never  wants  for  work  at  good 
wages.  Before  I  have  done  with  the  state  of  the  labourers, 
however,  I  may  perhaps  mention  that,  in  a  letter  to  me 
some  two  or  tree  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  referred  to  the 
exorbitant  price  which  the  agricultural  labourer  had  to  pay 
for  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  country  villages,  "  a 
thraldom  from  which,"  he  said,  "  ouly  co-operative  stores 
could  relieve  liim."  I  can  hardly  go  into  the  question  of  co- 
operative societies  here,  and  of  the  difficulties,  insuperable  I 
think,  wliich  would  attend  their  introduction  into  agricultural 
districts ;  but  I  may  mention  the  course  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully pursued  in  this  matter  by  a  Wiltshire  farmer,  wlio 
farms  between  1,500  and  2,000  acres  of  laud.  He  found  when 
he  entered  on  his  farm  that  his  labourers  were  paying  con- 
siderably more  than  they  ought  for  almost  every  article  of 
consumption  which  they  required  ;  he  therefore  determined 
upon  purchasing  these  things  at  the  wliolesale  rate  himself, 
and  he  placed  a  reliable  person  to  sell  it  to  his  workpeople  at 
a  price  that  just  cleared  the  original  cost  and  expenses,  and 
they  are  highly  pleased  with  the  change,  which  has  proved  a 
very  great  advantage  to  them  ;  it  has  no  afB.nity  to  the  truck 
system,  as  the  labourers  are  all  paid  their  wages  in 
money  ;  but  they  are  only  too  glad  to  get  their  wants  sup- 
plied at  the  reduced  price  at  which  they  arc  offered 
to  them  at  the  shop  provided  by  their  master.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  remedy  for  the  exorbitant 
prices  which  the  agricultural  labourers  are  charged  for  things 
in  some  districts,  can  be  provided  by  large  fanners  following 
the  example  I  have  given,  wliicli  the  small  farmer  could  not 
do.  In  fact,  the  small  farmer  takes  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
condition  of  the  labourers,  for  he  only  occasionally  employs 
them  at  all.  I  now  approach  another  most  important  part  of 
our  subject,  viz.,  the  advantages  which  the  large  farm  system 
is,  and  has  been,  to  the  country  generally.  Here,  again,  the 
evidence  is  almost  wholly  in  favour  of  large  farms.  Where 
can  we  find,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  any  considerable 
quantity  of  naturally  poor  land  brought  into  a  state  of  fertility 
but  by  large  farmers,  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  ?  These 
are  the  men  who,  by  the  aid  of  the  best  mechanical  appliances, 
have  accomplished  this,  and  created  quite  a  revolution  in 
British  agriculture,  principally  by  the  large  use  of  artificial 
food  and  manures,  aids  which  the  small  farmer,  I  believe, 
avails  himself  but  very  Itttle  of.  When  driving  through  a 
part  of  South  Wiltshire  lately,  I  passed  through  a  large  farm 
where  two  powerful  steam  engines  were  at  work  with  the 
cultivator,  and  smashing  up  the  stubbles  in  beautiful  style  ;  the 
very  next  farm  was  in  a  most  discreditable  state,  and,  on  my 
enquiring  of  a  friend  the  cause  of  this,  his  reply  was,  that  "  it 
was  a  small  farm,  and  the  occupier  had  not  the  means  to  do 
it ;"  it  was  some  of  the  best  land,  however,  but  the  result  was 
as  I  have  just  stated.  And  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  this  is  the 
general  experience  with  small  farms,  especially  in  tillage,  and 
particularly  where  the  land  is  not  nalaratty  fertile  :  in  such 
districts  the  evidence  is  conclusive,  that  only  by  men  of  capital, 
or  (I  must  add  since  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  this  year  at  Oxford)  ladies  of  capital,  can  such  laud  be 
successfully  farmed.  The  power  which  the  large  farmer  can 
bring  to  bear  on  any  of  the  operatious  of  the  farm  is  an 
immense  advantage.  The  fickleness  of  the  climate,  too,  in 
this  country  gives  a  great  advantage  to  the  large  fanner,  who, 
by  concentrating  his  power,  can  take  advantage  of  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  to  perform,  in  au  expeditious  manner^ 
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the  most  important  operations  in  agriculture.  All  in  this 
assembly  are  aware  ot  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
introduction  of  steam-power  as  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
our  clay  soils  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  successful  examples  of  which  is  that  of  Mr. 
John  Prout,  at  Sawbridgeworth,  an  interesting  account  of 
whose  proceedings  lately  appeared  in  the  Times.  Now  I  hold 
it  to  be  quite  impossible  for  steam  cultivation  to  be  used  suc- 
cessfully under  tlie  small  farm  system;  this,  I  believe,  no 
practical  man  will  be  found  to  deny.  But  it  is  asserted  by  the 
advocates  of  the  small  farm  system,  who,  it  is  perhaps  needless 
to  say,  are  not  practical  farmers,  "  that  machinery  may  be  hired 
round  Iiy  co-operative  freeholders  with  more  economy  than  if 
employed  for  only  on  a  single  farm."  My  answer  to  this 
is,  that  wliile  the  machinery  was  travelling  about  from  one 
farm  to  another,  and  taking  it  up  and  setting  it  down,  the  whole 
work  might  be  done  on  a  large  farm  by  the  farmer  who  has  the 
machinery  and  the  labour  at  hand  to  work  it.  There  are 
many  other  points  well  worth  referring  to  under  tliis  part  of 
our  subject,  but,  in  order  to  bring  the  length  of  this  paper 
within  proper  limits,  I  must  leave  tliem  for  the  members  of  this 
Club  to  deal  with  in  tlie  subsequent  discussion,  where  they  will 
be  sure  to  be  brouglit  out  with  much  greater  effect.  I  have 
merely  touched  upon  those  points  that  appeared  to  me  of  the 
greatest  consideration,  and  for  you  to  enlarge  more  fully  upon. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  must  confess  to  you  that,  in  pursuing  my 
inquiries  into  the  merits  of  the  two  systems  of  large  and  small 
farming,  I  much  regret  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  say  so 
little  in  favour  of  the  system  of  small  farms.  I  wish  it  to  be 
particularly  remembered,  however,  that  I  have  been  hitherto 
treating  of  the  question  from  its  general  aspect ;  but  there  is 
no  rule  without  an  exception,  and  I  am  now  about  to  speak  of 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  impossibility  of  an  iudustrious 
and  thrifty  labourer  rising  to  the  position  of  a  farmer  has  been 
referred  to  as  against  the  system  of  large  farms ;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  no  large  farmer  can  be  found  who  would  not  be 
most  happy  to  see  the  agricultural  labourer  raise  himself  to  that 
position  if  by  doing  so  he  would  benefit  liis  condition.  But 
he  could  not  hope  to  obtain  that  position  unless  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so  by  entering  on  small  farms  at  the 
outset.  There  is,  however,  tlie  plan  of  letting  plots  of  land, 
that  is  suitable  for  tlie  purpose,  to  the  most  careful  and  iudus- 
trious of  labouring  families,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  cow 
or  two,  a  plan  that  has  answered  well  in  many  places,  and 
ivhich  I  liave  no  hesitation  in  commending;  for,  besides  the 
advantage  it  gives  the  labourer  of  improving  his  position,  I 
kuow  that  one  or  two  cows  kept  properly  by  themselves  will 
yield  more  milk  than  if  they  were  in  a  herd  of  40  or  50 
cows  ;  and  the  system,  as  I  just  said,  has  been  found  to  an- 
swer very  well  in  practice.  But  this  lias  not  been  the  case 
where  a  man  with  two  or  three  cows  has  been  tempted  to  do 
nothing  else  ;  thus,  in  Derbyshire,  Mr.  Cottingham,  agent  to 
tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire,  says  that  "a  man  with  an  allotment 
of,  say  10  acres,  to  keep  a  couple  of  cows,  is  better  off  than 
the  holder  of  20  or  30  acres  or  a  fiirm  just  big  enough  to 
tempt  him  to  do  nothing  but  work  on  the  farm.  I  reduced 
one  man,"  lie  said,  "  to  10  acres  from  20,  to  compel  him  to 
work ;  and  he  afterwards  told  me  I  liad  made  a  gentle- 
man of  him."  I  could  give  a  great  deal  more  evidence 
of  a  similar  character;  but  to  sura  lip  this  matter,  I 
fully  endorse  the  statement  of  Mr.  Culley,  to  whom  I  liave 
before  referred,  "  that  wliere  a  farm  or  allotment  of  five  or  six 
acres  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  enalile  a  man  to  keep  one  or 
two  cows  witliout  withdrawing  him  from  his  legitimate  occu- 
pation as  a  farm  labourer,  tlicre  is  the  same  evidence  in  Wales 
as  he  found  in  Derbyshire,  that  the  charge  of  the  little  dairy 
is  a  much  better  occupation  for  his  wife  than  ordinary  field- 
work,  or,  indeed,  than  any  other  work  he  had  seen  labourers' 
wives  engaged  in."  Of  course,  in  commending  tliis  system,  I 
am  assuming  that  the  cows  are  managed  by  the  most  careful 
and  thrifty  persons.  To  suppose  that  it  would  be  successfully 
carried  ou  by  the  (jeiierullhj  of  our  labouring  families  would  be 
a  very  great  mistake  indeed.  But  under  our  laissc::  fuirc  or 
iiou-interference  principle  farms  of  all  sizes  will  not  be  want- 
ing, and  I  hold  that  there  is  no  necessity  in  this  country  to 
depart  from  tliis  rule,  as  the  question  of  the  size  of  farms  lias 
satisfactorily  regulated  itself  to  the  present  time,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  community.  You  will  liave  observed 
that  I  have  been  hitherto  speaking  of  tlie  two  systems  of  large 
and  small  farming ;  but  by  far  tlie  greater  number  of  tenant 


farmers  in  this  country  are  in  the  occupation  of  comparatively 
small  or  moderate-sized  farms,  and  it  is  to  these  I  now  wish 
shortly  to  direct  your  attention.    But  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not give  you  as  much  official  data  respecting  the  numbers  of 
the  occupiers  of  different  classes  of  farms  as  I  could  wish ;  the 
official  statistics  do  not  afford  the  desired  information,  nor, 
indeed,  as  mucli  as  they  might  very  easily  afford :  they  give, 
however,  the  average  extent  of  land  returned  by  each  occupier 
in  England  as  about  sixty  acres.    But  the  returns  are  probably 
from  every  one  that  keeps  a  pig  or  a  horse,  as  well  as  from 
market  gardeners,  &c.,  and  therefore  we  can  only  approximately 
arrive  at  the  average  size  of  farms  in  this  country  ;  but  I  think 
we  shall  lie  correct  in  assuming  that  the  great  bulk  of  tenant 
farmers  are  in  tlie  occupation  of  only  small  or  moderate-sized 
farms,  as  in  Ireland  the  greater  number  are  in  the  occupation 
of  only  small  plots  of  land.     I  have  already  shown  the  great 
advantage  which  the  large  farmer  has  over  the  small  one  in 
carrying  out  the  different  operations  of  the  farm.    This  advan- 
tage he  possesses  over  the  moderate-sized  farmer,  but  in  a  less 
degree  ;  the  one  who  can  afford  to  employ  the  best  mechanical 
aids,  and  having  sufficient  labourers  to  properly  apportion  over 
the  different  branches  of  farming  operations,  and  so  to  bring 
tlie  whole  into  a  regular  working  system,  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  develope  to  the  fullest  extent  the  resources  of  the  soil. 
But  I  must  not  be  understood  to  say  that  moderate-sized  far- 
mers cannot  farm  successfully ;  we  have  abundant  evidence 
that  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  industry  and  zeal  this  is 
done,  yet  his  position  at  the  present  time  is  most  unsatisfactory. 
But  it  is  not  from  a  lack  of  mechanical  aids,  or  from  any  in- 
ability to  perform  in  a  proper  manner  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  farm,  that  the  position  of  farmers  occupying  compara- 
tively small    or  moderate-sized    farms   is   rapic^ly   becoming 
intolerable ;  it  is  arising  from  an  excessive  competition  for 
land,  precisely  the  same  cause  that  brought  the  Irish  land 
question  to  a  crisis,  and,  I  believe,  wiU  inevitably  bring  the 
laud  question  to  a  crisis  in  this  country  also,  if  nothing  is  done 
in  time  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  it.     I  consider  the  land 
question  in  England  at  the  present  moment  may  be  fairly 
represented  m  this  way  :  The  occupier  of  a  farm  of  such  a  size 
as  to  require  from  £8,000  to  £10,000  of  capital  to  work 
it,   may  be  said  to  be  on  the  whole  in  a  position  to  take 
care  of  himself ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  necessity  at  present 
for  the  Legislature  to  interfere  in  his  behalf ;  the  occupier  of 
a  farm  that  requires  from  £3,000  to  £5,000  of  capital,  would, 
from  the  greater  demand  there  is  for  such  farms,  give  some- 
what more  than  the  real  value  of  it  rather  than  leave  it  for  the 
chance   of  getting  another  such  a  holding ;  the  occupiers  of 
fauns   that   require   but  from  £1,000   to  £2,000  of  capital— 
these  being  the  most  numerous,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  class  I 
am  now  directing  your  especial  attention  to — would  submit  to 
any  extortion  almost,   rather  than  leave  their  farm,  as  there 
are  30  or  40  applicants,  as  a  rule,  for  every  farm  of  this  size 
that  conies  into  the  market,  and  a  tenant  leaving  would  have 
but  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  part  of  a  chance  of  getting  another 
such  a  holding.     I  am  assuming,  of  course,   that  the  land  is 
really  useful  land  and  not  unduly  encumbered  with  game,  or 
other  serious  drawback  attached  to  it.     Now,  this  is  a  state  of 
things  which  some  of  the  owners  of  these  moderate-sized  farms 
are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of ;  in  some  cases,  to  my  know- 
ledge, the  most  undue  advantage,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  beea 
taken  of  the  occupiers  of  these  comparatively  small-sized  farms, 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  competition  that  at  present 
exists  for  such  holdings.     But  vchy  farms  should  be  of  more 
real  value,  solely  because  farmers  multiply  and  must  live,  and 
farms  do  not  multiply,!  am  ataloss  to  understand.   Inthecounty 
of  Somersetshire,  where  the  moderate-sized  farms  to  which  I 
am  now  rcferriug  largely  prevail,  the  competition  is  something 
enormous,  and  we  are  beginning  to  hear  of  the  loathsome 
system  of  offering  bribes  to  agents  to  get  farms,  and  in  one  case, 
that  has  recently  cropped  up,  an  agent  is  greatly  belied  if  he 
didn't  accept  a  bribe  of  £100  from  an    in-going  tenant,  for 
whom  he  got  the  farm,  and  tliat  too,  with  the  owner's  know- 
ledge.    Judge  Longfield,  in  his  essay  on  the  Land  Teuure  of 
Ireland,  says  that  the  highest  offers  for  farms  "  will  be  ge- 
nerally made  by  the  poorest  farmers,"  and  also  that  "  the  real 
grievance  was  that  the  rent  was  so  high  as  to  reduce  the  tenant 
to  indolent  apathetic  despair."   Now,  I  fear  that  on  some  estates 
in  Somersetshire  the  tenants  are  being  almost  driven  to  the 
same  state.    A  case  has  lately  come  under  my  own  knowledge, 
upon  undoubted  authority,  which  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to 
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mention.  The  owner,  or  the  solicitor  ratlier,  of  an  estate  in 
five  farms,  and  occupied  by  five  tenants,  at  a  rental  of 
over  £3,500  n-year  in  the  aggregate,  determined  to  raise 
the  rents  again  last  year  :  they  had  been  raised 
about  15  per  cent.  not  many  years  before,  and 
the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  was  tliis ;  a  tenant 
was  served  on  the  24th  of  IVIarch  with  a  notice  to  quit  at  the 
Michaelmas  following.  But  he  was  told  that  he  was  merely 
served  for  the  purpose  of  an  increase  of  rent ;  but  what  this 
increase  was  to  be  he  was  not  told,  nor  could  lie  ascertain  till 
two  or  tliree  out  of  the  sis  months'  notice  had  expired,  and 
the  opportunity  of  taking  another  farm  was  lost,  when  he 
was  informed  that  the  rise  this  time  was  only  to  be  ']\  per 
cent. — and  this  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  or  leave.  Having 
no  chance  of  taking  another  suitable  farm,  he  submitted,  as 
did  the  other  four  tenants  also.  But  this  year  one  of  these 
five  tenants  has  succeeded  in  getting  another  farm  ;  a  second 
has  tried  to  do  the  same  ;  the  third  has  died  ;  the  fourth  has 
been  lately  taken  to  a  lunatic-asylum  ;  and  the  fifth  declares 
that  he  would  not  remain  but  for  special  reasons,  which  I 
need  not  refer  to.  All  these  five  tenants  have,  I  am  told,  been 
in  the  occupation  of  their  farms,  with  their  relatives  before 
them,  for  a  half  century  each.  The  only  excuse  put  forward 
for  increasing  the  rents  in  this  case  was  the  necessities  of  the 
owner  ;  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  farms  was  not  con- 
sidered at  all.  Now  will  anyone  tell  me  that  such  acts  as 
these  will  tend  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  landowners  in 
this  country  ?  I  think  not ;  and  if  land-courts  were  to  be 
estabUshed  in  England  (as  they  are  about  to  be  in  Ireland), 
where  tenants  may  appeal  in  cases  of  extortion  and  in- 
justice, I  believe  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  conser- 
vative measures  that  could  be  passed.  I  am  perfectly 
well  aware  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  land  in  this 
country  is  held  by  just  aud  generous  landlords ;  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  passing  into  law  of  an  act  that  shall 
enforce  throughout  the  country  something  like  their  own  fair 
and  just  dealings;  but  they  have  everything  to  fear  from  ex- 
tortionate landowners,  or  unscrupulous  lawyers,  who  may  have 
the  management  of  large  estates  that  have,  through  losses  in 
the  betting-ring  probably,  become  heavily  encumbered.  These 
are  the  persons  who  will  bring  the  land-question  to  a  crisis  in 
this  country.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  cases  of  hardship  should 
become  general  before  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  interfere.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  his  speech 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  said  that  "  In  the 
case  of  any  body  of  people,  however  small,  having  injury  in- 
flicted upon  them,  lie  considered  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment to  endeavour  to  find  some  remedy  for  it."  I  consider 
that  it  is  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  different  governments 
of  this  country  that  the  people  of  Ireland  had  to  pass  through 
the  horrors  of  a  famine,  and  were  brought  to  the  verge  of  a  re- 
volution before  the  land-question  was  honestly  taken  in  hand 
and  justice  done  to  it ;  with  our  reformed  Parliament  let  us 
hope  that  no  Government  will  be  permitted  to  exist  that  will 
allow  it  to  come  to  such  a  pass  in  this  country  before  applying 
a  remedy.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  dispute  the  fact  that 
landlords  have  at  present  the  legal  right  to  exact  the  utmost 
farthing  of  rent  that  they  possibly  can  for  their  land  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  I  deny  the  justice  or  the  prudence  of  their  doing  so, 
for  it  will  inevitably  create — as,  indeed,  it  has  already  created 
on  many  estates — a  discontented  body  of  tenantry.  The  com- 
petition principle  has  had  the  fullest  latitude  in  Ireland,  the 
custom  of  payment  for  good-will  which  there  prevails  being 
essentially  a  commercial  transaction,  governed  by  supply  and 
demand ;  but  whether  it  is  paid  in  good-will  or  in  the  shape  of 
rent  matters  nothing.  We  have  seen  the  result  of  all  this  in 
Ireland,  and  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  the  same  cause, 
if  allowed  full  scope,  will  lead  to  the  same  result  in  England. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  case ;  but  that  a  wise 
legislature  will  see  the  danger  in  time  and  apply  the  remedy, 
which  will  assuredly  increase  that  good  feeling  that  is  so  much 
to  be  desired  between  the  owners  aud  the  occupiers  of  the  soil 
of  this  country,  and  be  for  the  lasting  advantage  of  both 
classes,  and  of  tlie  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  teeming 
millions  who  inhabit  this  great  nation. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said  he  went  fully  with  Mr.  Trask 
on  some  points  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill ;  but  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  doing  justice  to  the  tenant,  at  the  expense 
of  the  landlord ;  and  he  believed  that  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  had  not  exactly  drawn  the  line  in  the  way  that  English 


enant-farmers  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  consulted 
about  the  matter  (Hear,  hear).  He  was  glad  that  the  intro-  ' 
ducers  of  the  subject  had  not  gone  very  much  into  foreign 
farming.  He  had  been  rather  afraid  that  they  would  be  over- 
dosed with  that  topic.  He  considered  that  the  question  of 
continental  farming,  as  regarded  its  applicability  to  England, 
was  entirely  exhausted  by  the  able  paper  of  Mr.  Howard,  the 
chairman  of  the  year,  some  time  ago,  and  by  the  admirable 
article  which  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal  for  this  year.  If  they  took  the  case 
of  France,  they  found  that  the  average  production  of  wheat 
per  acre  was  barely  half  what  was  grown  in  England,  andr 
ouly  just  what  Mr.  Lawes's  unmanured  plot  had  yielded  foe 
five-and-twenty  years.  That,  he  thought,  dismissed  the  cas  e 
of  Jj  ranee,  which  had  sometimes  been  held  up  as  an  examplj^ 
for  this  country  to  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  too 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Professor  Voelcker,  the^ 
found  that,  with  all  the  ingenuity  and  all  the  saving 
of  an  intelhgent  people  like  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium,  the 
earnings  of  small  farmers  were  somewhat  less  than  those  of 
our  own  agricultural  labourers  (Hear,  hear).  He  maintained, 
therefore,  that  the  example  of  France  and  Belgium  ought  not 
to  be  followed  in  this  country.  He  thought  that  it  might  be 
laid  down  as  a  principle  that  some  districts  were  specially 
adapted  for  large  farms,  and  other  districts  for  small  ones 
(Hear,  hear) ;  but  he  had  never  yet  seen  the  district  which 
should  be  all  large  farms,  or  the  one  which  should  be  all  small 
farms  (Hear,  hear).  In  his  opinion  there  should  always  be, 
even  in  a  county  like  Norfolk,  where  the  soU  was  naturally 
light  and  porous,  and  fitted  forarable  cultivation,  and  could  only 
be  profitably  farmed — he  did  not  know,  indeed,  how  farming 
could  now  be  carried  on  profitably  anywhere  (Hear,  hear) — 
through  the  application  of  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  to 
cultivation  ;  he  said  that  even  there  there  ought  to  be  a  few 
small  farms,  by  which  a  struggling  persevering  man  might 
rise  above  the  condition  of  a  farm-labourer.  They  all  knew 
that  there  were  people  in  the  world  who  by  saving  and  toil, 
and  intelligence  would  be  almost  sure  to  rise  if  they  had  a 
chance,  and  on  no  account  should  the  first  stave  of  the  ladder 
be  taken  from  them  (Hear,  hear) .  As  he  had  before  remarked 
in  that  room,  the  small  farmer  who  really  flourished  was  a 
man  who  would  do  the  work  of  two  labourers,  and  live  at  the 
expense  of  one  (Hear,  hear).  If  they  went  through  a  county 
like  Norfolk,  or  any  other  where  there  were  large  arable 
farms,  he  ventured  to  say  the  moment  they  came  to  a  village 
where  there  was  a  whole  lot  of  small  farms,  they  would  at  once 
see  a  difference  in  the  cultivation.  Moreover,  agricultural 
labourers  were  better  paid  and  more  constantly  employed  on 
large  farms  than  they  could  possibly  be  on  small  ones.  There 
were,  however,  some  articles  of  produce  which  were  particu- 
larly suited  for  small  farms  and  just  now  were  particularly 
remunerative  ;  and,  looking  at  the  price  of  milk,  butter,  eggs, 
and  poultry,  he  must  say  that  in  his  opinion  they  could  be 
produced  cheaper  and  better  upon  small  farms  thau  upon 
large  ones.  Therefore,  he  said,  there  was  room  both  for 
large  and  for  small  farmers,  and,  even  in  a  county  where 
the  soil  was  naturally  light,  he  should  be  very  sorry  indeed 
to  see  the  small  occupier  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  G.  Smythies  (Marlow  Lodge,  Leintwardine)  said: 
Coming  as  he  did  from  a  district  where  there  were  a  great 
many  small  freeholds,  he  wished  to  state  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  small  farms.  In  the  adjoining  county 
to  his,  in  the  county  of  Radnor,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
land  was  divided  into  small  freeholds,  which  were,  for 
the  most  part,  let  by  the  owners,  who  rented  large  farms  in 
neighbouring  counties,  thereby  showing  their  appreciation  of 
the  difference  between  a  large  and  a  small  occupation.  Those 
persons  did  not,  as  a  rule,  make  anything  like  good  landlords  ; 
on  the  contrary,  although  they  were  tenant-farmers  themselves 
in  other  counties,  they  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the 
difficulties  which  tenants  had  to  contend  with,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  they  were  hard  landlords.  The  occupiers  of 
small  farms  were  inferior  employers  of  labourers  and 
others,  because  they  only  wanted  labourers  at  periods  of  the 
year  when  they  could  get  abundance  of  work.  They  em- 
ployed labourers,  if  they  could  get  them,  in  summer 
and  in  harvest;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  when  it 
might  be  a  boon  to  employ  them,  they  discarded  labourers 
altogether.    Further,  both  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  these 
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small  freeholds  were  very  interior  to  large  owners  ;uul 
occupiers  as  regarded  subscriptions  for  the  repairs  of  a  church, 
the  building  of  a  school,  or  any  other  public  work  which  was 
required  iu  the  neighbourliood.  He  could  corroborate  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Trask,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  children  of  those 
small  occupiers  were  worse  educated  than  the  children  of 
labourers,  being  employed  on  the  farm  as  soon  as  tliey  were 
able  to  do  any  work.  If  such  farmers  had  by  accident  any 
good  stock  of  calves  or  lambs  they  were  almost  entirely  in- 
debted for  it  to  their  neighbours,  being  quite  unable  to 
to  purcliase  male  animals  of  the  best  kind.  He  agreed,  how- 
ever, with  JMr.  E-ead,  that  it  was  desirable  that  a  man  who  was 
able  to  push  his  way  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  small  farm,  but 
)\e  did  not  know  any  other  recommendation  that  the  small 
farm  system  had.  The  experience  of  which  he  had  spoken  was 
obtained  in  Herefordshire.  He  formerly  lived  in  Lancashire, 
and  in  that  case  the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed  did  not 
apply.  There  the  small  farms  were,  in  fact,  market  gardens 
for  the  sale  of  produce  which  could  not  be  supplied  in  any 
other  way,  and  therefore  small  farms  were  extremely  valuable. 
Indeed  he  did  not  see  any  objection  to  the  wjiole  of  that  country 
being  divided  into  small  farms.  He  did  not  think  large  farmers 
had  any  business  there,  and  he  must  say  that  he  felt  out  of  his 
element.  It  would  not  do,  he  thought,  to  lay  down  any  hard- 
and-fast  line  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  although  there  were 
some  counties  where  small  farms  would  do  well,  taking  a  view 
of  the  whole  country  tliey  seemed  to  be  very  objectionable 
(Hear,  hear). 

IMr.  C.  Paget  (Buddington,  Nottinghamshire)  said  he  liad 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  speaking  on  that  subject  when 
he  entered  the  room.  He  had  read  many  good  papers  which 
were  delivered  before  the  Farmers'  Club  ;  being  in  London  he 
determined  to  hear  the  discussion  on  that  subject ;  and  he 
would  now  make  a  few  remarks  which  were  not  at  all  pre- 
l)ared.  He  liad  been  struck  witii  the  truth  of  the  observation 
tiiat  between  dilferent  localities  there  might  with  advantage 
be  differences  as  regarded  the  size  of  farms.  He  lived  in 
a  district  which  was  something  like  half-way  between  the  east 
and  the  west,  which  were  represented  by  the  reader  of  the 
paper  and  by  the  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down — a  district 
which  bordered  on  the  one  side  on  laud  which  must  consist 
of  large  farms,  if  it  were  to  be  occupied  profitably,  and  on  the 
other  on  land  which  might  be  usefully  occupied  in  dairy  farms 
— and  his  experience  tended  to  contradict  some  of  the  obser- 
vations which  were  made  by  both  those  gentlemen.  In  the 
first  place  he  must  say  that  the  small  farmers  of  the  village 
in  which  he  lived  were  cultivating  their  land  as  well — lie  knew 
that  he  was  speaking  in  the  presence  of  very  good  farmers — as 
any  fanner  iu  England.  The  soil  was  free  from  twitch  ;  it 
yielded  from  six  to  seven  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre  and  from 
twenty-four  to  forty  tons  per  acre  of  mangel-wurzel ;  and  yet 
it  was  occupied  by  men  who  rented  only  from  ten  or  fifteen 
up  to  fifty  acres.  He  had  on  his  estates  five  tenants  who  had 
all  been  labouring  men — some  of  them  on  his  own  farm.  They 
had  been  saving  men,  and  having  begun  with  a  small  farm 
tliey  had  added  to  their  means,  until  the  poorest  man  among 
them  must  be  well  worth  £500.  No  doubt  that  resulted  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  character  of  the  land,  which 
was  partly  arable  land  and  partly  very  good  grass 
land.  He  had  nineteen  tenants,  who  had  on  the  aver- 
age thirteen  acres  a-piece,  and  not  one  of  tliem — he 
would  call  ]\Ir.  Read's  special  attention  to  this  fact — 
not  one  of  them  worked  as  a  labourer  on  another 
farm.  Formerly  the  system  existed  of  letting  to  labourers 
a  small  lot  of  land  in  order  that  they  might  keep  a  cow  ;  but 
farmers  were  most  unwilling  to  employ  them,  and  conse- 
quently the  result  was  unsatisfactory.  The  time  when  farmers 
most  wanted  them  was  that  at  which  they  most  required  to 
work  for  themselves.  In  place  of  such  persons  there  was  now 
a  class  of  men  who  had  a  small  piece  of  arable  laud,  and,  what 
was  most  essential,  there  was  attached  to  it  a  piece  of  grass- 
land. That  system  worked  exceedingly  well,  and  the  diflS- 
culties  to  which  he  had  alluded  did  not  arise.  Perhaps  one  or 
two  of  the  number  would  keep  horses  instead  of  cows,  and  do 
the  horse-work  for  their  neighbours  for  hire,  and  that  was 
found  a  convenient  arrangement.  The  cattle  had  very  much 
improved  in  consequence  of  the  combination  with  arable  laud 
of  a  certain  amount  of  grass-land,  the  effect  being  that  there 
was  a  sufficient  amounc  of  roots  and  straw  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter.     When  he  first  began  to  direct  his  atten- 


tion to  farming  matters,  now  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  he  had 
twelve  to  fifteen  neighbours  who  were  yeomen  farmers,  that  is, 
men  occupying  their  own  land  ;  but  they  very  soon  discovered 
that  whereas  they  could  only  get  3  per  cent,  for  their  land  in 
the  shape  of  rent,  they  could  obtain  10  per  cent,  as  a  return 
for  capital,  and  the  consequence  was  that  one  after  another 
sold  their  land,  and  they  had  now  become  considerable  far- 
mers. One  man,  for  example,  had  land  consisting  of  70 
or  80  acres,  which  he  sold  for  about  £6,000.  He  after- 
wards took  a  farm  of  600  acres,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
farmers  in  the  district.  In  tliat  way  such  small  properties 
had  been  disposed  of,  with  very  great  advantage  to  small  occu- 
piers and  to  the  country  at  large.  The  owners  of  such  pro- 
perties were  not  in  a  positiou  to  effect  the  requisite  improve- 
ments, and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  since  the  land 
was  purchased  by  large  proprietors  its  value  had  been  increased 
50  per  cent,  by  means  of  improvements.  He  spent  a  large 
portion  of  the  last  ten  years  in  Hungary,  and  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Read's  deprecation  of  any  allusion  to  foreign  cultivation, 
he  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  what  he  had 
learnt  there.  Under  the  former  system  of  holding  the  owner 
did  not  pay  any  money  for  the  work  which  was  done  on  his 
land,  but  lie  got  as  much  as  if  he  did  receive  it,  the  tenants 
working  for  him  with  their  ploughs,  their  oxen,  and  their  own 
hands,  and  doing  a  specified  amount  of  work.  There  were 
disturbances  in  the  country  under  that  system,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  government  declared  that  every  tenant  should  be 
the  owner  of  the  land  without  performing  any  duties  whatever. 
The  effect  of  that  was  that  these  men,  almost  all,  ceased  to 
work  at  all.  They  formed  drinking  habits,  and  it  was  not  till 
a  considerable  number  of  them  had  absolutely  sold  their  pro- 
perties to  those  among  them  who  were  saving  and  thriving 
that  there  was  any  considerable  amount  of  produce  obtained 
from  the  land.  What  he  wished  to  call  special  attention  to 
was  the  eft'ect  of  that  state  of  things  on  labourers.  The 
owners  had  no  capital  to  employ  labourers  during  the  winter 
months,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  labourers  mort- 
gaged their  next  year's  work  to  Jews  or  usurers  for  half  its 
value.  They  never  had  a  harvest,  and  they  were  in  a  state  of 
very  great  misery.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  they  would 
never  see  adopted  iu  England  a  system  of  having  very  small 
proprietors  occupying  land  all  over  the  country  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  lie  thought  that,  if  a  number  of  tenants  had  small 
plots  of  land  which  were  highly  improved  by  the  landlord, 
they  would  prove  a  great  advantage  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Mf.ciii  (Titree)said,  the  object  of  that  discussion  seemed 
to  be  to  show  what  sized  farms  were  the  best;  but,  in  his  opinion, 
they  might  as  well  attempt  to  decide  whether  it  was  best  that 
there  should  be  large  manufactories  or  small  ones,  large  traders 
or  small  traders  (Hear,  hear).  The  question  was  one  of  capital. 
Seventy  years  ago  this  kingdom  comprised  10  milUons  of 
people  with  i:o  million  acres  of  land,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  was  in  a  comparatively  primitive  state  as  regards  culti- 
vation. Now  tlie  population  was  30  millions,  and  agriculture 
was  in  an  entirely  dift'erent  position  from  wliich  it  w^as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of 
steam  power,  increased  facilities  for  communication,  and 
other  improvements,  lint,  notwithstanding  all  these  improve- 
ments, it  was  still  true  that  capital  was  created,  as  it  always 
had  been,  by  mental  and  physical  superiority,  and  that  with 
the  accompaniments  of  care  and  frugality,  individuals  would 
be  enabled  to  rise  from  the  lowest  ranks  to  a  comparatively 
high  position.  That  applied  just  as  much  to  farming  as  to 
trade,  and  therefore  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  recommend 
any  particular  size  of  farms  as  preferable  to  any  other  size ; 
such  things  regulated  themselves,  and  ought  not  to  be  subject 
to  Acts  of  Parliament.  Men  connected  with  agriculture,  who 
possessed  brains,  and  whose  conduct  was  marked  by  frugality 
and  economy,  must  in  many  cases  rise  and  become  large 
farmers.  No  doubt  landowners  having  large  estates  would 
generally  prefer  having  large  farms.  The  question  was,  how 
much  capital  per  acre  a  man  could  employ  in  the  land  P  They 
were  not  yet  agreed  as  to  what  amount  per  acre  should  be 
employed.  He  thought  that  farms  could  never  be  too  large 
if  the  occupier  had  got  £30  an  acre,  and  that  they  could  never 
be  too  small  if  he  >/i'il  got  that  (laughter).  At  present 
the  average  amount  of  the  tenant's  capital  was,  he  believed, 
only  £5  an  acre,  so  that  there  was  a  very  large  margin  for  im- 
provement. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  size  of  farms, 
whether  they  were  large  or  small,  should   lend  a  due  propor- 
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tion  to  the  amount  of  acreable  capit;!!  to  be  iuvested.  He 
thought  they  would  all  gradually  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
more  capital  should  be  employed  per  acre.  It  was  impossible  to 
walk  into  the  great  showyard  at  Islington  without  thinking 
that,  with  the  enormous  amount  of  machinery  that  has  to  be 
employed,  and  the  great  cost  of  artilicial  manures  for  the  laud, 
and  of  artilicial  food  for  cattle,  it  was  necessary  that  a  larger 
amount  of  capital  should  be  generally  employed,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  a  conviction  of  this  spread  among  landlords  and 
tenants,  the  system  of  farming  must  undergo  a  change.  Tenants 
could  not  be  expected  to  make  the  requisite  outlay  for  draining 
and  building,  and  agriculturists  must  look  to  the  steward,  and 
those  talented  men  who  managed  large  estates,  to  enforce 
enlightened  and  advanced  views  of  the  duties  of  landlords  as 
well  as  those  of  tenants.  In  the  City  of  London  he  (Mr. 
Mechi)  had  seen  many  men  rise  from  the  little  shop  to  the 
large  warehouse,  and  he  agreed  with  preceding  speakers,  that 
in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  trade  there  should  always  be  an 
opening  for  industrious  men.  Let  no  one  run  away  with  the 
notion  that  that  Club  thought  that  the  45  millions  of  acres 
in  this  country  should  all  be  cut  out,  as  it  were,  in  such 
large  slices,  that  there  would  be  no  room  or  opportunity  for  a 
man  of  small  capital  to  rise  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  John  Thomas  (Bletsoe,  IJeds)  said  a  great  deal  had 
been  made  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  remarks  made  in  that 
club,  and  perhaps  that  would  be  the  case  with  regard  to  this 
discussion  upon  large  and  small  farms.  Mr.  Smylhies  had  told 
them  in  effect  that  in  Herefordshire  large  farms  were  preferable 
to  small  oues,  while  other  gentlemen  had  praised  small  farms. 
The  truth  appeared  to  be  that  in  Nottinghamshire,  Lancashire, 
and  other  counties  where  there  was  a  very  large  town  population, 
small  farms  answered  very  well,  and  that  in  other  districts  they 
were  not  good  either  for  the  landlord,  occupier,  or  the  labourer. 
When  there  was  a  superabundance  of  labour  it  was  the  large 
farmers  who  took  it  up,  and  as  more  capital  was  employed  on 
such  farms,  the  public  derived  some  beuefit  from  the  extra 
outlay.  He  considered  the  Club  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Trask 
for  his  able  paper ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  views  expressed  by  that  gentlemen. 

Mr.  J.  Wells  (Booth  Ferry  House,  Howden)  said,  having 
had  considerable  experience  in  landed  pursuits  for  many  years, 
he  must  say  that  it  was  an  advantage  in  a  national  point  of 
view  as  regarded  the  cheap  production  of  food,  that  farms 
should  generally  be  large.  Small  farms  involved  a  number  of 
small  inclosures,  with  fences  and  ditches,  and  a  consequent  ac- 
cumulation of  weeds  and  rubbish,  harbour  for  vermin,  labour 
in  dressing  and  cleaning,  waste  of  ground,  and  prevention  of 
that  free  current  of  air  so  advantageous  to  the  crops  when 
approaching  maturity.  He  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the 
time  when  small  farmers  would  entirely  cease  to  exist,  or  when 
a  man  of  small  means  would  not  be  able  to  rise  in  farming 
pursuits;  but  that  was  not  a  question  affecting  merely  individual 
interests,  it  concerned  the  nation,  and  in  a  national  point  of 
view  he  was  in  favour  of  moderately  large  holdings.  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  about  a  labouring  man  having  an  opportunity 
of  rising  ;  but  in  his  opinion  tlie  advantage  to  the  labourer 
being  employed  all  the  year  was  equally  important.  In  his 
system  of  farming  he  never  allowed  a  man  who  worked  for 
him  in  summer  to  want  a  day's  labour  in  winter,  and  conse- 
quently he  generally  got  through  his  harvest  operations  without 
extra  men.  He  never  went  over  any  farm  without  finding 
something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  cropping  a  hedge, 
carting  off  a  ditch  side  or  levelling,  that  would  pay  in  the  end, 
while  in  that  way  many  a  man  was  prevented  from  suffering 
with  bis  family  in  winter.  Ha  was  surprised  to  hear  any 
one  speak  of  an  expenditure  of  capital  yielding  no  return, 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  case  mentioned  was 
quite  exceptional.  He  had  laid  out  large  sums  in  the  im- 
provement of  lands,  but  he  never  knew  an  instance,  where  the 
outlay  had  been  judicious,  that  it  had  not  ultimately  proved 
remuricrative. 

Mr.  He>'iiy  Neild  (Lancashire)  thought  that  in  dealing 
with  such  a  question  as  the  size  of  farms  they  should  always 
take  into  account  the  situation  or  position  of  the  county 
where  situated.  It  would  be  perfectly  fallacious  to  lay  down  any 
rule  or  principle  in  that  respect  as  if  it  were  applicable  to  the 
whole  country.  In  the  north  they  had  been  taught  that  sup- 
ply and  demand  regulated  almost  everything.  In  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  improved  machinery  in  cotton  manufactures 
had  provided  at  half  the  cost   what   was   formerly    supplied 


by  handloom  weaving ;  and  the  principle  involved  in 
this  question  was  similar.  He  believed  that  if  the  farming 
produce  of  Lancashire  were  compared  with  that  of  any 
other  county  it  would  be  found  to  bear  the  comparison  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  that  was  chiefly  under  a  system  of  small  farms. 
It  was  in  his  opinion  desirable  to  have  in  this  country  a  mix- 
ture of  large  and  small  farms.  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
they  could  not  do  without  small  farms.  The  dairy  produce  to 
which  Mr.  Read  had  referred,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  had 
there  yielded  a  fair  profit,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  well  if 
even  many  large  farmers  turned  their  attention  to  such  matters, 
as  it  was  rather  a  reflection  upon  English  farmers  that  this 
country  had  to  import  so  much  dairy  produce  (Hear,  hear). 
In  tlie  area  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  agricultural  so- 
cieties they  had  a  test  by  which  they  could  find  out  who  were 
the  best  cultivators,  by  a  scale  of  prizes  for  root  crops  and 
cultivation.  In  a  farm  of  200  acres  a  certain  proportion, 
perhaps  quarter,  ought  to  be  under  root  cultivation,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  agriculture.  Small  farms  could  be 
named  that  produced  an  astonishing  quantity  of  roots,  and 
this  year  there  had  been  obtained  as  many  as  40  tons  per 
acre  of  mangold  wurtzel.  He  thought  no  absolute  rule  could 
be  laid  down  as  regarded  the  size  of  farms.  Difl'erent  counties 
must  be  farmed  according  to  their  own  circumstances,  and 
if  things  were  left  to  their  natural  course  that  would  no 
doubt  regulate  the  matter.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  a 
deplorable  day  for  England  if  any  legislation  should  interfere 
with  the  natural  course  of  agriculture  (cheers).  No  doubt 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  what  had  been  said  about  some  laud- 
lords  taking  advantage  of  competition,  for  farmers  to  act 
unjustly  towards  their  tenants,  and  if  such  things  went  on, 
or  were  general,  it  might  become  necessary  to  introduce  a  bill 
into  parliament;  but  he  believed  there  was  no  danger  of  that, 
and  for  the  honour  of  England's  aristocracy  he  deprecated 
any  legislation  in  such  matters  (cheers). 

Mr.  Edmunds  (Rugby)  said  he  had  risen  merely  to  ask 
the  Farmers'  Club  whether  they  really  thougnt  for  one  momea 
that  England  required  an  Irish  Land  Bill  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  H 
believed  that  no  such  absurdity  was  ever  started  (cheers). 
The  Irish  serfs  were  shooting  down  the  landlords  aud  land 
agents  ;  agrarian  outrages  prevailed  throughout  the  land,  and 
under  such  circumstances  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  legislation  ;  but  such  legislation  was  not  necessary  in  the 
case  of  a  more  civilised  land.  That  was  the  only  part  of  Mr. 
Trask's  paper  from  which  he  dissented.  As  regarded  the 
size  of  farms,  he  would  ask,  what  did  gentlemen  mean  by  a 
small  farm  and  what  by  a  large  one  ?  They  had  been  told 
that  evening  about  the  farming  of  plots  of  13  acres.  That 
was  not  farming,  but  spade  cultivation  (Hear,  hear).  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Read  in  deprecating  allusions  to  the  Continent. 
As  to  Flanders,  he  would  ask  whether  our  labourers  would  be 
satisfied  with  Flemish  eating  and  Flemish  drinking?  (laughter.) 
It  was  impossible  to  carry  out  such  a  system  here,  and  he  for 
one  had  no  wish  to  see  in  England  a  race  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors, cultivating  15  or  20  acres  of  land.  In  Warwickshire 
the  average  size  of  farms  was  only  from  200  to  250  acres,  so 
that  the  occupations  were  comparatively  small ;  but,  depend 
upon  it,  that  if,  as  regarded  any  part  of  the  country,  there 
were  any  attempts  to  interfere  with  free  contract  between  man 
and  man,  that  would  be  a  great  mistake.  Fancy  a  person 
saying  to  a  Warwickshire  farmer  :  The  Norfolk  farmers  occupy 
a  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  therefore  you  ought  to  occupy 
as  many  ;  and  you  must  fiud  the  requisite  capital !  The  less 
they  had  of  centralisation  or  of  government  interference  with 
the  ordinary  transactions  between  man  and  man  the  better 
(Hear,  hear). 

The  Rev.  E.  Smytiiies  (Ilathern  Rectory,  Loughborough) 
said  one  point  that  had  not  been  touched  upon  that  evening 
appeared  to  him  of  vital  importance;  he  meant  that  there 
were  certain  qualities  of  land  which  were  very  well  adapted 
for  small  farms,  and  quite  unsuited  for  large  ones.  He  was 
surrounded  in  a  strong-land  district  by  men  who  cultivated 
30,  40,  or  50  acres  of  land  on  separate  farms.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  Why,  that  in  cases  in  which  four  or  even  six 
horses  were  required,  the  occupier  tried  to  manage  with  two. 
And  on  such  a  system  the  land  got  more  and  more  foul  year 
after  year,  until  it  could  hardly  be  cultivated  with  profit  any 
longer.  On  some  light  laud,  a  man  might  do  very  well 
with  two  horses  ;  while  with  the  same  amount  of  horse-power, 
strong-land  could  not  possibly  be  kept  clean.     He  fully  en- 
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dorsed  the  principle  laid  down  that  evening  that  it  would  not 
do  to  stand  by  any  hard-and-fast  line  ;  but  lie  maintained  that 
strong-land  was  utterly  unsuitable  for  small  farms.  As  re- 
garded dairy-farms,  uo  doubt  men  with  a  very  small  acreage 
could  produce  milk,  butter,  and  even  cheese  with  advantage  ; 
but  he  knew  men  on  farms  of  a  ditfereut  kind,  who  laboured 
from  early  morning  until  night,  and  were  only  just  able  to  pay 
their  rent.  In  such  matters  they  could  iiot  perhaps  be  guided 
entirely  by  rules  of  political  economy  ;  but  if  men  who  had 
saved  a  little  money,  wished  to  engage  in  farming,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  for  a  few  of  them  to  unite  to  take  a  farm  of 
200  or  250  acres  instead  of  each  having  50.  He  was  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  to  work 
together  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  soil  ;  but  the 
proper  course  would  be  to  elect  a  captaiu  (Laughter). 

Mr,  W.  Bkown  (Tring)  said,  that  if  a  vote  were  taken  that 
evening  they  would  probably  all  be  unanimous  on  one  point, 
namely,  that  uo  precise  rule  could  be  laid  down  as  to  the  size 
of  iarms,  each  district  depending  in  that  respect  on  its  own 
peculiarities  (Hear,  hear).  There  was  another  rule  or  prin- 
ciple by  which,  as  a  laud  agent,  he  had  usually  been  guided. 
When  a  man  applied  to  hira  for  a  farm,  he  would  first  of  all 
ask  him  what  was  the  size  of  his  pocket ;  and  in  this  way  he 
was  enabled  to  judge  what  sized-farm  he  should  have  (Hear, 
hear).  With  regard  to  competition  for  farms,  he  could 
bear  out  to  a  great  extent  what  Mr.  Trask  had  said  on  that 
subject.  He  liad  found  that  the  larger  farms  were  the  less 
was  the  competition  for  them,  and  that  when  a  farm  consisted 
of  from  150  to  200  acres  there  would  be  ten  applicants  for  one 
in  the  case  of  a  very  large  farm.  The  question  of  a  proper 
supply  of  buildings  had  a  very  close  connexion  with  that  under 
consideration.  The  mau  who  occupied  only  80  acres  of  land 
wanted  the  same  description  of  buildmg-accommodation  as  the 
man  whose  farm  was  very  much  larger ;  and  this  being  the 
case,  there  was  much  greater  economy  in  leasing  farms  of  500 
acres  than  farms  of  100.  The  difference,  in  point  of  economy, 
extended  indeed  throughout  all  the  operations  of  the  farm. 
What  applied  first  of  all  to  the  landlords  supplying  the  requi- 
site buildings,  applied  also  to  the  tenants'  keeping  them  in 
proper  condition,  and  obtaining  proper  implements.  Take  the 
drill,  for  instance.  They  must  all  have  a  drill,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  capital  required  was  dimiuished  proportionately  as  the 
operations  were  extended.  Therefore  he  maintained  that  it 
was  of  great  importance  that  farms  should  be  of  such  a  size 
that  capital  could  be  applied  and  cultivation  carried  on  in  the 
most  economical  manner.  Mr.  Trask  cited  the  evidence  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  agent  in  reference  to  the  case  of  small 
occupiers  who  kept  a  cow.  He  (Mr.  Brown)  could  supple- 
ment that  evidence  from  his  own  observation.  Not  only  had 
the  persons  referred  to  a  small  quantity  of  land  attached  to 
their  cottages  but  they  had  also  each  the  privilege  of  turning 
one  or  two  cows  into  the  park  for  a  payment  of  £3  a-year,  aud 
that  arrangement  was  found  to  work  advantageously. 

Mr.  T.  Owen  (Clapton,  Hungerford)  said  be  entirely  con- 
curred iu  most  of  the  excellent  remarks  of  Mr.  Trask,  and 
particularly  iu  the  remark  that  large  farms  were  schools  for 
labourers  ;  and  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  others,  had  a  great 
advantage  over  small  ones.  If  a  man  took  a  farm  of  any 
considerable  extent  he  wanted  labourers  of  the  best  kind,  the 
first  thing  he  did  being  to  look  out  for  a  good  carter  and  a  good 
shepherd ;  and  small  farms  did  not  provide  the  sort  of  men 
which  were  required.  He  was  an  advocate  for  giving  small 
farmers  an  opportunity  of  holding  laud  if  they  had  sufficient 
capital  to  do  so  ;  but  he  contended  that  moderately -large  farms 
were  most  beneficial  to  the  country,  especially  as  great  im- 
provements were  now  essential  not  only  iu  cultivation  but  also 
in  the  management  of  stock  to  enable  farmers  to  compete  with 
foreigners.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  last  speaker  that  when 
farms  were  to  be  let  there  were  ten  applicants  for  a  small  farm 
for  one  applicant  for  a  large  farm.  He  would  ask  that  gen- 
tleman how  often  did  a  large  farm  come  out  of  occupation  as 
compared  with  a  small  one  ?  His  own  experience  showed  that 
in  the  case  of  moderately-large  farms  the  changes  in  that 
respect  were  fewer  than  in  that  of  farms  of  smaller  extent 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  T.  B.  Dring  (Claxby,  Spilsby)  thouglit  tlie  discussiou 
of  that  evening  could  not  alter  their  opinion  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  having  both  small  and  large  farms.  When  persons 
\yho  had  been  brought  up  to  farming,  knowing  perhaps  very 
little  else,  the  capital  at  their  disposal  varied  very  much  iu 


amount,  aud  they  required  a  farm  in  proportion  to  tlie  wipital 
they  possessed.  Some  had  capital  for  a  large  farm  and  others 
only  for  a  small  one,  and  the  two  classes  could  not  have  occu- 
pations of  the  same  extent.  There  could,  in  his  opinion,  be 
no  doubt  that  a  larger  occupation  wasjbest  for  the  public  in 
general.  He  beUeved  that,  as  a  general  rule  farms  of  from 
400  to  500  acres  were  best  for  the  country;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  were  localities  that  were  adapted 
for  small  farms,  and  otlier  localities  that  were  adapted  for 
large  ones.  The  other  day  he  happened  to  be  on  an  estate  in 
Yorkshire  which  comprised  about  13,000  acres,  and 
that  estate  seemed  to  be  adapted  for  small  farms,  consist- 
ing of  15,  20,  30,  40,  and  as  high  as  50  acres.  The  farms 
were  so  difficult  to  get  at,  that  the  land  could  not  very  well  be 
cultivated  on  the  large-farm  system;  the  hiUs  being  so 
very  steep  that  there  must  be  such  difficulty  in  getting  ma- 
chines and  coals,  and  to  thrash  and  get  away  the  produce  in 
such  situations,  be  thought  small  farms  the  best.  As  regards 
the  Norfolk  district  which  was  alluded  to  this  evening  by  Mr. 
Kead,  he  (Mr.  Dring)  happened  last  summer  to  have  gone  over 
a  portion  of  it  where  the  land  was  tolerably  level,  and  he  no- 
ticed that  there  were  many  small  fields  with  a  great  number  of 
hedges  ;  and  he  also  noticed  that  under  the  trees  there  were  no 
turnips  at  all,  and  that  the  barley  was  only  half  a  crop.  He 
could  not  help  thiuking  what  an  advantage  it  would  be,  both  to 
the  owner  and  the  occupier,  if  those  six-acre  fields  were  converted 
into  fields  of  20  or  30  acres.  In  conclusion,  he  must  say  that 
he  thought  the  size  of  farms  would,  after  the  discussion  of 
that  evening,  remain  pretty  much  as  it  was  before  (Hear, 
hear). 

The  Chairman,  in  summing  up  the  discussion,  said  it  oc- 
curred to  him  as  Mr.  Trask  was  reading  his  paper  that  there 
seemed  to  be  three  interests  involved  in  the  question  before 
them,  and  he  wished  just  to  allude  to  them.  He  must,  how- 
ever, first  remark  that  some  of  the  speakers  had  erroneously 
assumed  that  the  object  that  evening  was  to  lay  down  some 
hard  and  fast  rule  with  regard  to  the  size  of  farms.  The  state- 
ment of  the  subject  was,  in  fact,  rather  meagre,  being  simply 
"  The  size  of  farms."  The  committee  adopted  that  form  after 
full  deliberation,  not  knowing  exactly  what  line  the  discussion 
would  take,  and  wishing  simply  to  evoke  the  opinion  and  feel- 
ing of  the  Club-members  as  to  what  sized  arms  would  most 
conduce  to  the  general  interest  of  the  country  (Hear,  hear). 
Now,  as  he  had  just  observed,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
are  three  interests  primarily  involved  :  first,  the  owner  ;  then 
the  occupier ;  and  lastly,  the  labourer.  The  case  of  the  owner 
was  very  well  put  by  Mr.  Brown  when  he  said  that  a  small 
farm  required  as  many  buildings  as  a  large  one ;  so  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  proprietor  could  scarcely  afford  to  have  a  great 
many  occupations,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  buildings. 
He  (the  chairman)  fully  endorsed  that  view  of  the  matter. 
The  question  whether  or  not  large  or  small  farms  were 
most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  farmers  was  very  well 
met  by  Mr.  Mechi,  when  he  said  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  capital.  Upon  all  large  estates  there  must  be 
holdings  ranging  from  50  to  1,000  acres.  Then  as  regards 
labourers,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Thomas,  when  he  said  that 
large  farms  employed  the  greatest  number  of  labourers. 
But  there  were  certain  localities  that  were  more  favourable 
for  small  farms  than  others.  Some  of  them  had  been 
alluded  to  by  some  of  the  speakers,  and  he  ('he  chairman) 
could,  if  time  permitted,  mention  many  localities  where  small 
farms  were  necessarily  conducive  to  the  interest  of  everybody 
connected  with  them.  As  regarded  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Paget  about  men  farming  their  own  estate,  he  remembered 
many  years  ago  hearing  a  friend  of  his  remark,  that  the  man 
who  farmed  his  own  estate  had  a  very  bad  landlord,  and  he 
believed  that  would  generaUy  prove  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Paget 
referred  to  several  cases  within  his  knowledge  in  which  small 
owners  had  sold  their  land,  and  become  farmers  instead  of 
proprietors  with  great  advantage  to  themselves,  and  those 
cases  were  in  accordance  with  his  own  observations  in  such 
matters. 

Mr.  Trask,  in  replyiug,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  finding 
13  out  of  the  14  speakers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  discussion 
had  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  large  farms  as  a  rule. 
He  had  not  supposed  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was  necessary  in 
England,  but  that  as  our  population  increased  some  measure 
would  become  necessary,  and  if  rents  went  on  increasing  as  at 
present,  with  an  insecure  tenure,  the  capital  employed  iu 
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agriculture  would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  reduced  from  £5  an 
acre  to  £4  thau  increase  to  £30,  the  sum  Mr.  Mechi  con- 
sidered desirable. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mechi,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Thomas, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Trask  for  his  introduction, 
ind  the  proceedings  terminated  with  thanks  to  the  chairman. 


THE     FARMERS'     CLUB    DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Farmers'  Club  took  place  on 
Tuesday  evening,  December  6,  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  Mr.  Charles 
Howard  presiding  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  for  the  year 
Mr.  James  Howard,  from  indisposition.  The  Vice-Chair  was 
occupied  by  the  Chairman  elect,  Mr.  Spearing,  of  Erleigh, 
Reading. 

The  Chairji.\ji  gave  "  H.ll.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family."  In 
proposing  this  the  Chairman  said  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  very  fond  of  field  sports ;  but  there  was  one  class  of 
sport  which,  if  carried  to  excess,  as  it  had  been  in  the  countj 
of  Norfolk,  was  highly  prejudicial  to  agriculture,  and  he 
hoped  His  Royal  Highness  would  be  led  to  see  the  evils  of 
that  system  (cheers). 

The  toast  of  "  The  Array,  Navy,  MUitia,  and  Volunteers," 
was  responded  to  by  Captain  Johnson,  of  the  Sussex  Militia. 

The  CiiAiraiAN  then  said  :  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  to  ask 
you  to  drink  the  toast  of  the  evening,  namely,  "  Success  to  the 
Farmers'  Club,  and  tJianks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  read 
papers  during  the  past  year  (cheers.)  The  Central  Farmers' 
Club  ought  to  commend  itself  to  the  favourable  consideration 
of  all  classes  in  this  country.  Its  object  is  a  truly  national 
one.  It  was  not  established  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  its 
members,  but  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  throughout 
the  kingdom.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  find  from  the  excel- 
lent Report  just  issued  by  the  Committee  that  the  Club  is  in  a 
most  satisfactory  and  ilourishing  condition.  That  report 
states  that  "  the  monthly  discussion  meetings  of  the  Club  have 
now  extended  over  a  period  of  26  years,  during  which  time 
there  has  scarcely  been  a  subject  either  practically  or  politically 
alfecting  the  position  of  the  Farmer  that  has  not  received  some 
consideration  ;  while  so  far  from  any  decline  being  observable, 
the  Committee  cannot  but  think  that  the  interest  and  impor- 
tance of  these  meetings  have  increased  during  the  last  few 
years"  (cheers).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  papers 
and  discussions  of  this  Club  have  commanded  increased  atten- 
tion. Evidence  of  this  is  given  in  another  part  of  the  Report, 
which  I  will  now  proceed  to  read.  "  During  the  season  fifty- 
five  new  members  have  been  elected,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  names  now  down  for  the  new  year.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see 
amongst  these  candidates  gentlemen  who  in  their  places  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  more  or  less  identified  with  the  interests 
of  agriculture,  so  that  there  is  a  promise  of  the  Club  increasing 
its  intluencc  in  this  direction"  (cheers) .  Well,  gentlemen,  I 
think  it  is  jjretty  certain  that  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  join  our  Club  unless  they  felt  that  by 
coming  among  us  there  was  some  useful  knowledge  to  be  ob- 
tained (Hear,  hear).  We  are  very  pleased  indeed  to  see  such 
gentlemen  among  us ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  we  shall  be  very 
well  satisfied  if  they  will  only  discharge  their  delit  for  any 
wrinkles  which  they  may  gather  here  by  showing  their  interest 
in  agriculture  in  "  another  place"  (Hear,  hear).  It  seems  to 
me  very  desirable  that  county  members  should  mix  frequently 
with  those  whom  they  represent :  they  would  thus  obtain  in- 
formation which  cannot  be  derived  in  any  other  way.  I  know 
tliat  in  some  parts  of  the  country  many  of  those  gentlemen  are 
scarcely  seen  from  one  canvas  to  another :  tliey  appear  to  be 
almost^  as  shy  of  their  constituents,  to  use  a  very  homely 
phrase,  as  a  cow  is  of  a  bastard  calf  (laughter).  We  are,  I 
am  sure,  very  much  pleased  to  see  several  Members  of  Par- 
liament here  this  evening ;  and  those  gentlemen  having 
become  members  of  this  Club,  I  trust  that  many  others  will  be 
induced  to  follow  their  example.  It  is  satisfactory,  gentlemen, 
to  find  that  the  noble  pursuit  which  we  follow  is  daily  ad- 
vancing in  public  estimation.  Time  was  when  hard  names  were 
applied  to  us,  and  when  it  was  thought  immaterial  whether  a 
sheaf  of  wheat  was  grown  in  this  countiy.    Those  times  are 


gone  by.  People  read  and  think  more  for  themselves.  The 
importance  of  agriculture  is,  therefore,  becoming  more  and 
more  recognised  every  day.  I  only  wish  that  a  very  use- 
ful and  excellent  article  which  appeared  a  month  ago  in  the 
3Iark  Lane  E.rjyress  could  find  its  way  to  the  pages  of  some  of 
those  periodicals  which  the  better  class  of  our  artisans  read 
throughout  tlie  country.  The  subject  of  it  was  the  annual  value 
of  our  agricultural  produce ;  the  facts  stated  being  very  start- 
ling indeed,  and  such  as  many  persons  in  every  class  of  society 
know  very  little  about.  The  writer  seems  to  have  gone  very 
deeply  into  the  matter,  and  he  shows  that  the  annual  value  of 
the  agricultural  produce  of  this  country  is  something  like 
the  enormous  sum  of  £300,000,000,  that  is  exclusive  of  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  straw,  and  horses.  We  must  all  have  been  struck 
on  coming  up  to  London  a  day  or  two  ago  to  find  in  every  news- 
paper, no  matter  what  may  be  its  political  bias,  an  article  upon 
the  Cattle  Show  in  connection  with  its  bearing  upon  our  food 
supplies.  Gentlemen,  that  is  a  very  important  question,  and  one 
which  we  must  face  (Hear,  hear).  Warm  defenders  as  we  are 
of  our  present  system  of  agriculture,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  it  might  be  very  much  better,  and  that  a  very 
much  larger  amount  of  capital  might  be  beneficially  employed 
in  it,  But  is  it  likely,  I  ask,  that  men  who  have  capital  will 
embark  it  in  the  cultivation  of  much  of  the  soil  in  this  country 
while  there  is  such  an  insecure  tenure  as  we  now  possess  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  are  quite  as  bad  landlords  in  England  as 
there  have  ever  been  in  Ireland  (Hear,  hear).  There  are  land- 
owners here  who  tenaciously  cling  to  feudal  usages — whose 
tenants  require  quite  as  much  protection  as  any  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  English 
agriculture  is  ever  to  assume  the  position  which  it  ought  to  as- 
sume, a  well-defined  Tenant  Eight  is  imperative  (cheers),  it 
may  be  said  that  on  the  large  territorial  estates  generally  of  this 
country  nothing  of  that  kind  is  required.  True  there  is  greater 
security  on  those  estates  than  on  others ;  but,  gentlemen,  a 
Pharaoh  may  arise  who  "  knows  not  Joseph"  (laughter),  and 
great  hardships  may  be  endured  in  consequence  (Hear,  hear). 
I  have  to  bring  before  your  notice  in  connection  with  the  toast 
the  gentlemen  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  read  papers 
during  the  past  year.  One  of  those  papers  at  least  bore 
upon  the  point  to  which  I  have  just  drawn  your  atten- 
tion ;  I  allude  to  the  valuable  paper  read  by  our 
excellent  secretary,  Mr.  Corbet  in  May  last ;  and  only  last 
evening,  we  had  an  interesting  paper,  involving  the  vexed 
question  to  which  certain  parties  in  this  country  look  as  a 
remedy  for  all  our  evils  as  a  nation  ;  I  mean  the  question  of 
cutting  up  all  the  land  into  small  farms,  the  idea  entertained 
by  those  to  whom  I  allude  being  that  if  that  were  done,  we 
should  never  hear  anything  about  distress  again  (laughter). 
Gentlemen,  I  now  call  upon  you  to  drink  the  toast  (cheers). 

The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  great  cordiality,  and  the 
names  of  Mr.  H.  Corbet  and  Mr.  Trask  being  associated  with 
the  toast, 

Mr.  CoPvBET  said  ;  Having  to  respond  to  a  subsequent  toast, 
and  being  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  man  ought  not  to  speak 
more  than  once  in  the  evening,  he  felt  more  inclined  to  read  an 
extract  from  a  speecli  than  to  make  one  himself.  However, 
an  old  schoolfellow  of  his,  having  thrown  overboard  his 
Latin  and  Greek,  went  to  Australia  to  engage  in  farming 
operations  there.  Having  recently  returned  to  this  country  he 
called  upon  him  last  summer,  and  showed  him  an 
Australian  newspaper,  containing  something  that  appeared  to 
him  (Mr.  Corbet)  to  be  of  interest  to  them.  This  was  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Victorian  Agricultural  Society  on 
"  Rational  Cultivation."  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
lecturer  said  :  "  First  on  the  list  of  things  that  would  tend 
to  promote  rational  agriculture,  I  will  venture  to  mention 
Farmers'  Clubs,  such  as  this  Society  has  had  the  honour  of 
introducing  to  the  colony,  or,  as  they  might  be  called, 
farmers'  schools  for  grown-up  pupils,  where  each  by  turn 
is  teacher  and  is  taught.  They  are  the  most  readily 
available  and  practicable  means  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion that  we  have  at  hand.  These  Clubs,  and  the  national 
shows  of  the  Royal  and  Highland  Societies  have  done  more  to 
advance  British  agriculture  to  its  present  position  of  high  excel- 
lence than  anything  else.  They  have  taught  the  British  farmer 
to  think,  and  to  express  his  thoughts.  I  can  assure  you,  al- 
though you  may  not  think  it,  I  read  with  far  more  interest  and 
profit  the  papers  and  discussions  of  some  of  those  Farmers' 
Clubs  in  the  old  country  than  I  do  even  the  parliamentary  de- 
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b;itei  ia  our  ovvu.  Tlirougli  these  Clubs,  aad  the  agency  of  tlie 
press  in  diffusing  tlie  knowledge  gleaned  at  their  meetings, 
and  by  that  strength  wliich  such  union  gives,  tlie  British 
fanner  is  fast  becoming  a  power  in  the  state.  Instead  of  being 
considered  a  mere  cipher,  and  told  liow  he  was  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions, he  will  ere  long  dictate  to  his  landlords  how  tliey  must 
vote  in  Parliament  on  such  questions  as  the  Game  Laws  and 
Tenant  Right."  Now  he  (Mr.  Corbet)  thought  it  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  them  living  in  the  old  country  to  iiud  their  glory 
wafted  right  and  left  across  the  sea — not  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land only,  but  the  glory  of  the  I'arniers'  Club  (cheers).  Espe- 
cially gratifying  was  it  to  him  to  find  tlie  questions  ol  Tenant 
Eight  and  the  game  laws  placed  in  such  a  prominent  position. 
They  had  laboured  earnestly  and  honestly  on  the  question  of 
Tenant  lliglit  for  the  last  30  years  ;  he  thorougl\ly  believed  that 
on  that  question  farmers  were  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  ; 
and  having  himself  had  the  honour  to  introduce  the  subject  for 
discussion  in  May  last,  he  was  much  gratified  to  hear  it  re- 
ferred to  as  it  had  been  by  the  Chairman  that  evening,  lie 
was  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  flag  uuder  which  tenant 
farmers  could  figlit  better  than  under  that  of  Tenant  Right 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Tii.\SK  also  returned  thanks.  He  said  he  believed  that 
many  of  the  papers  read  before  tliat  Club  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  and  exercised  very  great  influence.  As  a  proof 
of  the  interest  some  of  the  authorities  of  the  country  had  taken 
in  liie  proceedings  of  that  Club,  he  might  mention  that  a  Blue 
Book,  which  was  presented  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  during  the  present  year,  having  been  printed  "  by 
Order,"  contained  a  report  of  a  discussion  which  had  taken  place 
at  tliat  Club.  That  was,  he  thought,  a  great  honour  to  the 
Club,  as  well  as  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Trethe\yy,  in 
which  the  discussion  was  introduced  (cheers).  In  illustration 
of  the  increased  interest  which  was  manifested  in  the  Farmers' 
Club  reference  had  been  made  that  evening  to  some  new  mem- 
bers. He  was  quite  sure  that  the  members  of  that  Club 
generally  were  very  glad  to  see  enrolled  in  their  body  Members 
of  Parliament  who  took  special  interest  in  agricultural  subjects, 
and  he  only  hoped  that  the  Hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Devon  (Sir  Massey  Lopez),  would  be  able  to  do  something  to 
adjust  the  local  taxation  of  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Reap,  M.P.,  then  proposed  "  Tiie  Chairman — 
with  better  licalth  to  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  the  Chairman 
of  the  year."  He  said:  AVe  live  in  stirring  times — we  hear 
of  "wars  and  rumours  of  wars;"  and  I  am  sure,  gentlemen, 
you  all  joined  in  the  devout  hope  of  our  chairman  that  this 
country  may  continue  to  be  blessed  witli  peace,  and  I  would 
add  tiiat  we  must  one  and  all  pray  that  that  horrible  war 
which  is  now  devastating  France  may  shortly  be  brought  to  a 
close  (cheers).  We  cannot,  indeed,  now  look  upon  it  as  war, 
it  is  something  like  murder.  Almost  every  one  who  now 
speaks  in  public  about  the  war  has  a  theory  with  rsgard  to  it. 
I  have  heard  this  theory  advanced  in  order  to  account  for  the 
successes  of  the  Germans  over  the  French — tiiat  the  physical 
superiority  of  the  Germans  is  caused  in  a  great  manner  by 
their  having  better  military  drill  than  the  French.  Now,  as 
the  French  are  constantly  drilled,  I  should  have  imagined  that 
the  intermittent  drill  of  the  Germans  is  not  quite  as  perfect  as 
the  French  drill  (Hear,  hear).  However,  I  am  not  a  judge  on 
that  point.  Another  theory  is  that  the  German  victories  are 
owing  to  the  superiority  of  their  education  ;  but  if  you  ex- 
amine the  matter,  you  will  find  that  the  soldiers  of  German 
States  which  are  not  quite  as  highly  educated  as  those  of 
Prussia  and  Saxony  are  equally  brave  in  the  field.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  theories  and  arguments  on  that  subject,  and,  with 
your  permission,  1  will  will  give  my  theory.  I  believe  that 
the  superiority  of  the  Germans  consists  in  their  being  a  beer- 
drinking  people  (laughter  and  cheers).  I  say  it  seriously — a 
sober,  beer-drinking  people  (Hear,  hear).  Beer  is  their 
national  beverage.  They  have  no  malt-tax  ;  they  have  very 
little  beer-tax.  You  can  get  all  over  Germany  a  cheap, 
refreshing  glass  of  beer,  and  I  contend  that  that  is  very  much 
better  than  the  sour  wines  of  France,  which  purge  the  body 
and  set  tiic  teeth  on  edge  (laughtci).  I  would  follow  up  tliat 
thought  by  saying,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  our  agricultural 
labourers  are  so  degenerate  in  physical  strength  ?  They  are 
better  paid,  they  are  better  clothed,  they  are  better  housed 
than  they  were  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  they  cannot  undergo  the 
same  amount  of  physical  toil,  and  I  say  we  must  look  to  the 
drink   for  the   cause.     The  milk   has  been  exchanged  for 


wishy-washy  tea  (Hear,  hear)  ;  the  hoirie-brewed  tliat  was 
doled  out  regularly  from  the  farm-house,  and  the  swipes  that 
was  brewed  in  the  cottage,  have  been  exchanged  for  horrible 
doctored  publican's  beer,  supplemented  now  and  then  with  a 
glass  of  poisonous  gin  (Hear,  hear).  It  has  been  my 
fate  on  previous  occasions  like  the  present,  not  exactly  to  give 
an  account  of  my  stewardship,  but  to  bring  before  you  one  or 
two  of  the  main  passages  which  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
has  supplied  with  regard  to  agriculture.  Now,  I  had  hoped 
that  our  excellent  President  would  have  supplied  my  i)lace  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  deeply  regret  his 
unavoidable  absence,  and  the  unhappy  cause  of  it  (Hear,  hear). 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  statement  which  I  have  to  make 
will  be  a  very  short  and  a  very  poor  one.  The  main  portion 
of  last  session  was  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  the 
Irish  Land  BUI— a  bill  which,  though  it  was  eulogised  last 
night  by  one  or  two  speakers,  I  believe  is  not  the  sort 
of  bill  which  we  should  wish  or  hope  will  ever  be 
passed  for  England  (Hear,  hear).  The  sumll  tenant  farmer  of 
Ireland  is  not  merely  going  to  be  paid  for  every  sixpence  that 
he  has  expended  on  the  soil,  but  he  has  also  created  for  him 
a  special  interest  in  the  occupation  of  the  land  which,  although 
it  may  in  the  first  instance  be  to  his  profit,  will,  I  am  quite  sure, 
in  the  end  militate  greatly  against  the  interest  of  the  tenantry 
of  Ireland  (Hear,  hear).  You  can  never  do  a  \^  rong  for  one  class 
but  it  must  somehow  or  other  eventually  recoil  upon  that 
class.  Another  matter  which  I  would  mention  is  the  gun- 
tax.  That  has  been  said  to  be  a  game-preserving  Bill  in  dis- 
guise. Well  now,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  game-preserving  Bill, 
pure  and  simple  (cheers).  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  can  be- 
lieve that  such  a  wise  and  subtle  man  as  Mr.  Lowe  for  one 
moment  thought  that  by  imposing  a  ten-shilling  tax  he  could 
prevent  people  from  being  murdered  by  revolvers  or  effectually 
suppress  what  he  calls  the  too  general  use  of  fire-arms.  Now, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  other  matters,  with  which  I 
will  not  trouble  you,  I  believe  the  last  session  was,  as  regards 
practical  agriculture  almost  a  blank.  Perhaps  yon  will  ask  me 
how  it  was  that  there  were  so  many  blank  sessions  in  Parlia- 
ment as  regards  the  agricultural  interest.  I  would  say,  and  I 
say  it  boldly,  that  it  is  just  the  same  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  out  of  it.  The  agricultural  interest  is  the  most 
powerful  interest  in  the  kingdom ;  but  it  is  not  united,  and 
it  loses  its  cohesion  when  it  comes  to  practical  work  (Hear, 
hear).  We  are  the  worst  hands  in  the  world  at  accepting 
extraneous  help.  I  would  ask  whether  the  corn-laws  would 
ever  have  been  repealed  if  the  agitators  for  their  repeal  had 
not  been  ready  to  receive  help  from  any  one  who  would 
grant  it,  without  inquiring  what  were  his  politics  ?  (Hear, 
hear).  I  say  we  are  to  blame  in  that  respect.  We 
are,  moreover,  constantly  carping  at  what  we  call  croch- 
etty,  enthus'astie  men.  We  should  utilise  their  enthu- 
siasm. Remember  that  the  world  has  been  conquered  and 
governed  by  enthusiasts.  Coming  outside  Parliament  let  me 
begin  with  the  various  agricultural  soc'eties.  There  we  meet 
with  a  great  number  of  most  useful,  practical,  well-worked  so- 
cieties ;  and  I  believe  that  they  are  all  wanted,  and  that  each 
one  in  its  different  line  and  vocation  is  doing  an  immense  deal 
of  good.  Certainly  I  for  one  should  have  liked  to  see  some 
of  the  junior  institutions  of  that  kind  grafted  upon  the  older 
ones.  Still  there  is  sufficient  room  for  all  of  thein.  But,  then 
up  starts  one  of  our  eloquent  speakers  or  ready  writers,  and 
who  seem  constantly  trying  to  create  dissensions  and  divisions, 
which  would  not  otherwise  exist  ;  and  these,  mind  you 
are  not  outside  enemies,  but  persons  w'ho  profess  to  be  among 
our  best  friends.  That,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  agricultural  interest  outside  Parlia- 
ment is  not  thoroughly  united.  And  then,  just  look  for  one 
moment  at  the  case  of  individual  farmers.  Go  into  any  country 
you  like,  and  take  a  body  of  farmers.  For  five-and-twenty 
years  they  have  been  "  hoping  against  hope."  Ever  since  the 
corn-laws  were  repealed  they  have  been  promised  this,  that,  and 
the  other.  Not  a  single  jiromise  has  been  redeemed,  but  in- 
stead of  that  increased  taxation  has  been  constantly  imposed. 
So  they  grumble  and  do  nothing.  J^nd  then,  if  yon  do  see  a 
good,  active,  zealous  man,  you  find  that  he  is  very  apt 
indeed  to  fancy  that  his  own  locality  represents  the  whole  agri- 
culture of  the  country.  He  makes  a  speech  at  his  own  Farm- 
ers' Club,  and  conies  up  here  and  lets  off  the  steam,  and  then 
is  dreadfully  annoyed  to  find  that  other  people  don't  think 
exactly  as  he  does.     I  will  exemplify  that  in  my  own  case, 
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On  the  very  last  occasion  that  I  made  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Retford  (Lord 
Galway)  was  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  I  considered 
Norfolk  to  be  all  England  (laughter).  Now,  then,  let 
lis  look  at  some  of  our  acknowledged  grievances,  and 
see  how  they  are  generally  treated  by  farmers  and  by  our 
friends.  First  of  all,  take  the  malt-tax.  Wliat  do  our 
friends  who  are  fond  of  wrapping  us  in  wet  blankets  and  dos- 
ing us  with  cold  water  say  ?  "  0  it  is  possible  to  make  better 
and  perhaps  a  little  cheaper  beer ;"  but  as  to  you  farmers, 
you  would  be  inundated  with  foreign  barley,  and  would 
not  have  a  better  price  for  your  grain  if  the  tax  were  repealed." 
Again,  take  the  case  of  the  Game-laws.  If  you  were  to  get 
some  modification  or  alteration  of  those  laws,  our  kind  friends, 
say  tlie  landlords,  will  be  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  at 
first,  and  will  just  keep  as  much  game  as  they  please.  Then 
there  is  the  great  question  of  tenant-right.  We  are  told  that 
we  farmers  should  certainly  get  no  benefit,  that  we  should  have 
to  pay  for  what  we  did  not  want  and  have  greatly  to  increase 
the  capital  which  we  employ  in  the  land.  As  regards 
couutyfinancial  boards,  some  say,  "You  will  have  higher  rates." 
Further,  there  is  the  question  of  local  taxation.  During 
the  last  five-and-twenty  years  the  whole  of  the  increased 
local  taxation  has  been  paid  by  the  tenants — I  say,  most 
distinctly  and  emphatically,  the  whole  of  the  increased  local 
taxation  on  laud  has  been  paid  by  the  tenants  ;  and,  then,  you 
are  told  that  if  there  be  a  modification  or  alteration,  the 
whole  of  the  benefit  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  landlords.  Well, 
then,  suppose  you  get  a  Minister  of  Agriculture,  what  will  he 
do  ?  "  He  will,"  it  is  said,  "  make  statistics  compulsory,  and 
tax  our  farm  horses."  That  is  the  kind  of  argument  whicli 
you  have  at  every  market  table,  from  some  extraordinary  in- 
dividual it  may  be,  but  still  he  is,  somehow  or  other,  identified 
with  the  agricultural  interest,  and  he  may  even  be  a  tenant- 
farmer  (laughter).  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  try  if 
we  cannot  put  an  end  to  that  sort  of  thing  ;  for  it  is  because 
we  have  these  schisms  and  divisions  among  ourselves  that  we 
do  not  make  the  progress  that  we  ought  to  make.  Well,  then, 
look  at  agricultural  meetings.  If  we  go  to  one  meeting  and 
see  a  great  many  landlords  at  such  meeting,  we  find  some  man 
starting  up  and  exclaiming,  "Undue  landlord  influence!"  If  we 
go  to  another  meeting,  and  no  landlords  are  present,  we  hear  it 
said,  "  Landlords  are  not  doing  their  duty,  or  taking  a  proper 
interest  in  agriculture !"  (laughter.)  You  go  to  another  meeting, 
perhaps,  where  the  question  of  education  was  to  be  considered. 
The  clergy,  more  than  any  other  class,  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
education  of  our  agricultural  labourers  ;  yet,  when  they  attend 
a  meeting  in  any  number,  you  are  sure  to  hear  the  words,  "Too 
much  priestly  influence."  And  then,  when  they  have  come  to 
a  real  Ijo/ui  fide  farmers'  club  like  this,  gentlemen  go  away  and' 
say — "  Why  these  tenant-farmers  seem,  somehow  or  other,  to 
forget  that  there  is  such  a  being  as  a  landlord  left."  Let  me 
just  say  this,  gentlemen,  in  respect  to  our  own  Club — this  is 
the  greatest  and  best  combination  of  practical  farmers  in  the 
kingdom  ;  but  we  have  hitherto  suffered  a  little  through  not 
having  had  a  sufficient  number  of  landlords  to  take  an  interest 
in  our  proceedings,  and  therefore  I  cordially  join  in  the  con- 
gratulation expressed  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  that  in 
the  past  year  we  have  added  considerably  to  our  list  of  the 
number  of  landlords  and  gentlemen  having  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons  who  are  connected  with  the  agricultural  interest. 
Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  just  draw  a  moral  from  what  I  have 
said  :  Don't  let  anyone  say  for  a  moment  that  any  advantage 
which  can  be  gained  for  agriculture  can  be  appropriated  ex- 
clusively either  by  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  or  the  labourer. 
It  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  absorbed  by  one  class.  If  it  be 
a  real  benefit  it  will  pervade  the  whole,  although  it 
is  just  possible  that  some  one  class  may  receive  a 
larger  percentage  of  benefit  than  others.  And  then,  just 
let  me  add  this — that  there  cannot  be  greater  unity  between 
landlord  and  tenant  till  they  act  together  more  than  they 
have  done.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  more  landlords  and 
tenants  know  of  each  other — the  oftener  they  meet,  the  more 
frequently  they  discuss  dilferences — the  greater  respect  they 
will  entertain  for  each  other,  and  the  greater  will  be  tlie 
amount  of  success,  prosperity,  and  advancement  attained  by 
agriculture  (cheers).  Gentlemen,  one  part  of  my  toast  is 
"  Better  health  to  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  the  chair- 
man of  the  year."  Mr.  Howard  has  done  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  farmers  in  Parliament  (cheers).    It  is  most 


essential  that  the  agricultural  interest  in  Parliament  should 
not  belong  to  any  particular  party,  were  it  so,  we  might  have 
Liberal  members  to  speak  for  us  whenever  agriculture  is  as- 
sailed. Mr.  Howard  stands  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
our  behalf ;  he  not  only  speaks,  but  speaks  well ;  and  the  only 
time  that  I  have  seen  any  impatience  manifested  towards  hira. 
was  when  he  rather  displeased  some  of  his  Liberal  friends 
by  upholding  the  tenant  farmer,and  they  therefore  endeavoured 
to  stifle  what  he  was  saying.  I  am  sure  you  all  sympathise 
with  his  family  in  relation  to  his  present  indisposition,  which 
has  no  doubt  been  brought  on  by  overwork.  There  are  some 
people  who  rust  up.  Mr.  Howard  is  not  a  man  of  that  sort ; 
and  I  believe — I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  our  sakes  and  for  the  sake 
of  his  family — he  has  been  wearing  himself  out.  Before  sitting 
down  I  wish  to  say  one  word  with  regard  to  our  excellent 
chairman.  It  is  not  often  that  so  good  a  substitute  can  be 
found  as  we  have  the  good-fortune  to  possess  on  the  present 
occasion.  If  there  be  one  man  in  the  country  whom  I  more 
respect  than  auother  that  man  is  Charles  Howard  (cheers). 
If  I  wanted  to  place  before  the  world  a  good  specimen  of  an 
intelligent,  honest,  and  truly  Liberal  John  Bull,  1  should 
present  our  excellent  chairman  (renewed  cheers).  I  believe 
that  in  every  relation  of  life  he  is  a  pattern  to  us  all,  and  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  including  his  health  in  the  toast. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  the  honours. 

After  a  fitting  response  from  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P.,  proposed  "  The  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England,  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland."  He  said  that,  after 
the  practical  speech  which  they  had  just  heard,  he  felt  himself 
to  he  a  sort  of  Telemachus  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  great 
Ulysses  of  agriculture,  and  he  would  not  detain  the  assembly 
by  entering  into  the  various  questions  with  which  his  hon. 
friend  had  dealt.  No  one  could  doubt  that  the  three  Societies 
embraced  in  the  toast  rendered  most  useful  service  in  the  eco- 
nomical system  of  this  kingdom,  their  great  object  being  to 
increase  the  productions  of  agriculture,  and  improve  the  breeds 
of  stock  with  which  these  islands  were  so  richly  blessed. 
But  he  ventured  to  say  that  they  might  in  some  cases  produce 
a  mischievous  eft'ect.  Some  persons  who  had  attended  their 
shows  in  past  times,  when  they  saw  the  prices,  had  perhaps 
imagined  that  they  had  only  to  invest  their  money  to  secure 
a  profit  by  farming  ;  but  they  had  since  learnt  by  experience 
that  that  was  by  no  means  the  case.  The  first 
thing  that  the  agriculturist  had  to  do,  after  attending  a  great 
show,  was  to  think.  Thought  alone  would  not  make  a  good 
farmer.  In  addition  to  that,  there  must  be  practice  and  care ; 
and  without  these,  no  man  could  be  a  successful,  and  there- 
fore a  useful  farmer,  for  he  maintained  that  the  man  who  lec- 
tured to  the  practical  farmer,  without  knowing  whether  or  not 
what  he  recommended  was  sure  to  be  successful  in  a  business 
point  of  view,  was  not  a  useful  but  a  mischievous  man  (Hear, 
hear).  If  at  Lady-day  or  Michaelmas-day  they  could  not  ob- 
tain something  more  than  a  return  of  five  per  cent,  for  their 
capital  and  labour,  agriculture  was  but  a  waste  of  time.  One 
great  advantage  connected  with  the  three  great  Societies 
which  he  had  mentioned  was,  that  their  meetings  afforded  op- 
portunities for  bringing  together  the  three  great  classes  wlio 
worked  together  (long  might  they  continue  to  do  so  !)  in  agri- 
culture. There  the  greatest  of  the  land  and  the  lowliest  mem- 
bers of  the  agricultural  community  met  for  common  purposes  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  intelligent  mechanic  not  uufrequently 
evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  machinery  employed  in  farming 
operations.  In  conclusion,  the  hon.  member  coupled  with  the 
toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Masfen. 

Mr.  M-VSFEN,  in  responding,  said  the  three  great  Societies 
included  in  the  toast  had  done  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  their  day 
and  generation  ;  and  if  they  had  done  nothing  else,  it  would 
have  been  a  great  thing  to  have  removed  long-standing  preju- 
dices which  liindered  the  progress  of  agriculture.  In  looking 
over  the  list  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  he 
found  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  consisted  of  men  who  were 
interested  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  great  land- 
owners ;  and  he  believed  there  was  now  a  strong  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  landed  interest  to  extend  to  the  occupiers  of 
the  soil  that  protection  for  their  capital,  the  want  of  which 
had  been  such  a  great  obstacle  to  improvement.  So  long  as 
tenants  were  subject  to  a  six-months'  notice  to  quit,  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  invest  much  of  their  own  capital  in  tbe 
laud  which  they  cultivated,    Mr.  Masfeu  further  referred  to 
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the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at 
Wolverhampton,  in  wliich  lie  took  great  interest. 

Mr.  T.  CoMGREVE,  in  proposing  "  The  Vice-chairman,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Spearing,"  Chairman-elect  for  1870,  congratulated  the 
company  on  having  secured  a  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year 
who,  though  unassuming,  had  evinced  great  talent  in  connec- 
tion witli  agriculture. 

Mr.  Spearing,  after  suitahly  responding,  proposed  "  The 
Smithfield  Club,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  itorley. 

Mr.  T.  HoRLEY,  Jan.,  one  of  the  Judges,  in  responding, 
said  that  no  gentleman  who  had  gone  over  the  Show  could 
say  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  best  practically  that  liad 
ever  been  held  ;  and,  comparing  it  with  the  shows  in  Baker- 
street,  they  must  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  amount  of 
meat  exhibited  in  the  Hall  that  day  was  vastly  in  excess  of 
what  any  of  tliem  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  at  the  West 
End.  In  going  over  the  various  classes,  one  thing  which 
struck  him  was,  that  there  were  certain  animals  there  which 
would  have  been  better  at  home,  and  many  which  were  dis- 
appointing to  the  exhibitors,  because  they  had  not  been 
brought  on  the  right  day  to  run  (Hear,  hear).  Exhibitors 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  bringing  of  an  animal 
tliere  was  not  like  taking  it  to  a  breeding  show.  The 
Smithfield  Club  was  engaged  in  producing  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  meat  from  the  carcase  and  the  least 
amount  of  offal  ;  and  unless  the  animal  were  brought  in  that 
light  condition  which  would  satisfy  the  hand  and  the  judg- 
ment of  tlie  most  fastidious  man,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
tliat  it  would  stand  in  the  position  that  the  owner  desired 
(Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club,  there  might  be,  and  there  no  doubt  were,  some 
points  with  respect  to  which  it  should  step  out,  and  some  little 
alteration  be  made  ;  but  he  did  think  that  the  way  in  which 
the  stewards  and  the  honorary  secretary,  assisted  by  the 
Executive  of  the  Agricultural  Hall,  conducted  the  shows,  was 
a  pattern  to  those  wlio  had  the  management  of  similar  gather- 
ings in  the  country  (cheers). 

The  Rev.  E.  Smythies,  in  proposing  "  The  Committee  of 
Management,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Trethewy, 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  increasing  desirableness  of  associat- 
ing landed  proprietors  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Club, 
adding  that  he  hoped  some  of  them  would  undertake  to  read 
papers. 

Mr.  Trethewy,  in  responding,  said  h"?  felt  it  a  great  com- 
pliment to  have  been  selected  by  the  Committee  to  perform 
that  duty.  The  Committee  would,  he  remarked,  be  very  glad 
if  gentlemen  of  the  class  referred  to  by  Mr.  Smythies  would 
undertake  to  introduce  a  subject.  Every  member  received  a 
circular  inviting  him  to  read  a  paper,  and  he  hoped  the  matter 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  members  generally.  Tt  was 
now  about  20  years  since  he  first  had  the  honour  of  joining 
the  Committee,  and  he  could  conscientiously  say  that  his  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  that  Club  had  always  been  to  him 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  and  that  lie  rejoiced  at  the  re- 
sults which  had  been  attained.  Fifceen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  or 
perliaps  a  little  further  back,  the  Chib  was  almost  in  a  bank- 
rupt position,  and  one  member  of  the  Committee  actually  re- 
signed because  he  thought  it  would  not  be  able  to  pay  20s.  in 
the  pound  (laughter).  In  happy  contrast  to  that  state  of 
tilings  the  Club  liad  now  an  invested  fund  of  £1,200.  He 
could  not  help  adding  one  or  two  words  respecting  some  of 
those  whom  they  had  lost  by  death  or  some  other  cause. 
Looking  back  15  or  IG  years  he  was  reminded  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Eisber  Hobbs  and  Mr.  Baker,  whose  portraits  they  still 
preserved,  and  the  recollection  of  such  losses  somewhat  di- 
minished the  pleasure  which  hefelt  in  the  restrospect  of  the  past. 
He  would  not  continue  that  strain,  but  he  thought  the  memory 
of  such  men  ought  not  to  pass  away  (Hear,  hear).  Before 
sitting  down  lie  wished  to  propose  the  health  of  a  gentleman 
who  filled  a  most  important  post  in  tliat   Club  and  dso  was 


well  known  to  all  of  them.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him 
to  take  up  any  of  their  time  in  proposing  "  Tlie  Health  of  the 
Secretary,"  whose  labours  he  was  sure  they  all  appreciated 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Corbet,  after  returning  thanks  for  the  compliment, 
said  lie  could  not  help  saying  a  word  or  two  respecting  the 
gentleman  who  had  filled  the  chair  that  year.  He  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  paying  unnecessary  compliments,  but  he  must  say 
that  no  man  ever  filled  the  chair  of  that  Club  with  greater 
credit  to  himself,  and  none  ever  did  more  for  its  welfare  either 
in  that  room  or  out  of  it,  than  Mr.  James  Howard  (cheers), 
whose  absence  they  all  so  much  regretted  (Hear,  liear). 

The  CiiAiRJiAN  gave  as  the  last  toast  "The  Visitors," 
associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  M.P. 

Sir  M.  Loves  said :  I  trust  this  is  the  last  instance 
of  my  health  being  drunk  as  a  visitor :  I  trust  that 
ere  long  my  name  will  be  'enrolled  among  the  members  of 
this  club,  and  that  I  shall  no  longer  be  considered  a  stranger 
among  you.  I  have  not  taken  up  agricultural  questions  for 
tlie  first  time  within  the  last  few  years.  Many  years  ago  it 
was  my  lot,  after  having  taken  my  degree  at  Oxford,  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  a  farmer  in 
Scotland,  and  I  look  upon  what  I  learned  there  as  the  most 
useful  part  of  my  education.  I  happened  to  be  the  successor 
to  land  which  was  not  in  the  best  condition,  and  I  thought 
that  if  I  went  to  the  Lothians  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  me 
as  an  English  agriculturist.  I  must  say  that  what  I  learnt  in 
Scotland  was  not  exactly  suitable  to  the  county  of  Devon, 
where  I  live  (Hear,  liear).  One  word  with  regard  to  a  ques- 
tion in  which  I  have  lately  taken  special  interest — I  mean 
local  taxation.  If  I  had  not  had  the  support  of  farmers  and 
of  my  two  hon.  friends  on  my  left  (Mr.  C.  S.  Read  and  Mr.  A, 
Pell)  I  should  not  have  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  introduce 
such  a  difficult  and  abstruse  question  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  question  is  not  a  party  one ;  we  have  a  good 
cause  and  a  great  case,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  influence 
and  educate  public  opinion,  because  this  is  a  question 
which  concerns  not  agriculturists  only,  but  all  classes  of 
society.  I  feel  that  the  movement  is  progressing,  but  we 
want  more  vigour  and  a  little  less  of  that  apathy  whicli 
is  I  must  say  more  conspicuous  among  landlords  than 
among  tenant-farmers.  AVhat  we  want  is  unity,  and  one  great 
advantage  of  such  a  Club  as  this  is  that  it  tends  to  create 
unity.  We  need  to  meet  together  more  as  landlords  and 
tenant-farmers,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  more  we  do  meet  to- 
gether and  the  more  we  see  of  each  other  the  more  we  shall 
appreciate  each  other.  If  we  landlords  are  to  receive  whole- 
some advice,  it  is  far  better  that  we  should  receive  it  face  to 
face  than  behind  our  backs,  and  I  feel  quite  certain  that 
whatever  is  uttered  with  good  temper  will  produce  due  effect. 
I  look  upou  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  as  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  that  the  agricultural  interest  has  ever  pos- 
sessed, and  I  grieve  that  so  few  landlords  take  part  in  their 
proceedings.  There  is  a  good  old  Cornish  proverb :  "  One 
and  all" — and  that  indicates  what  we  now  want.  We  are  at 
present  too  much  like  scattered  sheep  :  there  is  not  sufficient 
combination  and  co-operation  among  us,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  are  so  much  fleeced.  If,  instead  of  there  being  so 
many  landlords  in  the  House  of  Commons  we  had  a  few  more 
tcnant-farraers,  depend  upon  it  your  interests  would  be  much 
better  looked  after.  There  is  not  very  much  sympathy  with 
landlords  in  that  House.  If  a  tenant-farmer  make  an  appeal,  that 
appeal  is  listened  to  with  respect ;  but  as  to  the  landlord,  the 
sooner  he  hides  his  diminished  head  the  better  (laughter). 
It  is  said  to  be  the  old  story,  and  they  are  chaffed  about  dis- 
tressed agriculture.  Depend  upon  it  there  shall  be  no  want 
of  vigour  or  energy  on  my  part,  though  I  may  not  succeed 
(cheers). 

The  company  then  separated. 


A    NEW    LAND    BILL    FOR    ENGLAND. 


At  the  December  discussion,  Mr.  Edtniiuclsl  of 
Rugby,  in  his  own  words  "  merely  rose  to  ask  The 
Farmers'  Club  whether  they  really  thought  for  oae  mo- 


ment that  England  required  an  Irish  Land  Bill?  He 
believed  that  no  such  absurdity  was  ever  started."  And 
as  be  rose  to  say  so  much,  Mr.  Edmunds  sat  down  agaift 
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aeclaring  that  "  the  less  they  had  of  centralisatiou  or  of 
Goverument  interference  with  the  ordinary  transactions 
between  man  and  man  the  better."  These  remarks  wonld 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  answer  as  it  were  to  a  paper 
just  previously  read  by  Mr.  Traslc,  of  Highleaze,  on  The 
Size  of  Farms,  in  which  the  introducer  of  the  subject 
had  expressed  his  conviction  that  "at  no  distant  day  a 
Land  Bill  will  become  as  necessary  in  England,  as  the 
noble  measure  of  justice  which  has  become  law  this  year, 
was  found  to  be  necessary  for  Ireland."  Now  this  by 
no  means  implies,  as,  however,  the  question  put  by  Mr. 
Edmunds  would  infer,  that  anybody  had  ever  advocated 
at  the  Farmers'  Club  the  necessity  of  an  Irish  Land  Bill 
for  England.  That,  of  course,  which  is  required  for 
England  is  an  English  Land  Bill,  as,  no  doubt,  the  adop- 
tion of  any  amendment  in  this  way  in  one  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  lead  to  something  more  being 
attempted  in  another.  At  a  meeting  of  this  same  Club 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  author  of  the  paper  under 
consideration  had  stated  that  if  he  tried  to  read  the  signs 
of  the  times,  he  should  say  it  was  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  present  Government  took  up  in  turn  the  land 
question  in  England ;  while  Mr.  James  Howard  supported 
this  by  stating  how,  of  his  own  knowledge,  "  there  was  a 
very  growing  impression  amongst  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Irish  Land  Bill  must  be 
followed  by  an  English  Land  Bill,  as,  indeed,  the  one  was 
a  corollary  of  the  other."  And  Mr.  Howard,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Trask,  as  it  seems  to  us,  went  no  further  than  this,  as  no 
one,  in  fact,  "  started  such  an  absurdity  as  that  an  Irish 
Land  Bill  was  requisite  for  England." 

But  Mr.  Edmunds  himself  went  a  deal  further,  that  is, 
if  we  properly  understand  the  purport  of  what  he  said : 
"  the  less  they  had  of  Government  interference  with  the 
ordinary  transactions  between  man  and  man  the  better." 
And  this  being  duly  interpreted,  we  shall  assume,  to  mean 
simply  that  so  far  as  the  ordinary  transactions  between 
landlord  and  tenant  are  concerned,  no  English  Land  Bill 
is  required.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Trask,  and  others  fancy 
they  see  that  some  such  measure  "  coming  ;"  but  then, 
according  to  Mr.  Edmunds,  at  the  Farmers'  Club,  nobody 
wants  it,  or  "  the  less  of  it  the  better."  This  sounds  some- 
what startling  after  all  the  farmers  have  been  doing  of  late 
years  to  improve  their  position  in  the  State.  Hitherto  the 
Land  Law  has  in  practice  been  found  to  be  pretty  much 
upon  one  side,  and  in  the  ordinary  transactions  between 
man  and  man  the  landlord  has  had  it  generally  all  his  own 
way  At  any  rate,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  so 
the  point  of  hundreds  of  papers  and  the  conclusions  at 
thousands  of  meetings  have  been  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  be  all  "the  better"  if  there  were  some  '  Govern- 
ment interference"  to  amend  the  relations  between  man 
and  man,  that  is  to  say  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Should  not,  for  instance,  the  farmer's  capital  be  secured 
to  him  by  some  broad  general  recognition  of  the  Tenant 
Right  principle?  But  so  far  it  is  not ;  and  at  this  very 
moment  the  western  counties  of  Hereford  and  Devon  are 
wild  with  excitement  at  the  injustice  that  has  been  done 
and  clamorous  for  some  good  English  Land  Bill. 
Enoug;h,  in  fact,  was  said  at  the  Farmers'  Club  dinner  on 
the  Tuesday  to  show  how  this  subject  is  growing,  as  that, 
according  to  Mr.  James  Howard,  "  the  Legislature  of  this 
country  will  entertain  the  question  of  an  English  Tenant 
Right  Bill."  And  this  of  course  is  interference  between 
man  and  man.  Again,  how  is  the  abominable  Game  evil, 
against  which,  as  we  have  seen  during  the  last  [few 
months,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  farm,  to  be  effectually  at- 
tacked but  by  Government  interference  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  between  man  and  man  ?  A  new  jLand  Bill  must 
enact  that  rabbits  are  mere  vermin,  to  be  treated  as  such, 
^nd  that  any  one  who  chooses  to  create  au  abuse  shall  do 


so  at  his  own  cost  and  not  at  the  expense  of  other  people. 
Or,  further,  why  should  any  landlord,  or  more  espe- 
cially any  such  a  landlord  as  this,"  who  has  ruined  a 
man  by  game  or  turned  him  out  in  the  world 
without  g-iving  him  his  own  again,  have  the 
prior  claim  on  the  tenant's  means  and  produce  ?  Does 
the  law  of  distress  for  rent  require  no  amendment  ?  do 
man  and  man  in  this  matter  deal  quite  fairly,  when  one 
takes  all  and  the  other  creditors  little  or  nothing  ? 

The  plain  truth  is  that  English  Land  Laws  as  they  now 
read  are  as  lop-sided  as  they  well  can  be  ;  made  by  landlords 
for  landlords,  and  so  far  as  the  ordinary  transactions  be- 
tween man  and  man  go  on  little  other  consideration.  There 
are.  moreover,  in  this  age  of  competition  customs  or 
practices  growing  up  that,  if  not  precisely  laws,  require 
the  attention  of"  the  law.  For  example,  there  is  the 
pernicious  business  of  putting  up  farms  to  let  by  auction, 
when  the  worst  man  commonly  gets  in,  as  of  course 
sooner  or  later  he  is  sold  out,  when  under  the  present 
delightful  circumstances  the  landlord  has  the  right^  to 
"  saUsfy  "  himself  in  the  face  of  everybody  else.  "  In 
the  county  of  Somerset,"  says  Mr.  Trask,  "  where  the 
moderate-sized  farms  largely  prevail,  the  competition  is 
something  enormous,  and  we  are  beginning  to  hear  of  the 
loathsome  system  of  offering  bribes  to  agents  to  get 
farms,  and  in  one  case,  that  has  recently  cropped  up,  an 
agent  is  greatly  belied  if  he  didn't  accept  a  bribe  of  £100 
from  an  in-going  tenant,  for  whom  he  got  the  farm,  and 
that  too  with  the  owner's  knowledge."  "Why,  we  could 
surely  never  expect  to  hear  of  anything  worse  than  this 
in  Ireland,  as  the  case,  indeed,  quite  out  Herods  the 
"  Good  will "  that  has  been  so  much  protested  against. 
But  here  in  England,  down  in  Somersetshire,  the  small 
farmer  must  not  only  find  capital  sufficient  to  stock  the 
land,  but  to  fee  the  agent.  These  are  not  perhaps  so 
much  the  ordinary  as  the  extraordinary  transactions  be- 
tween man  and  man,  but  they  must  be  looked  to  never- 
theless, as  we  often  enough  have  to  legislate  on  exceptions 
to  the  common  principles  of  honesty. 

The  fact  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  Mr.  Edmunds  has 
got  hold  of  a  pet  but  utterly  obsolete  phrase  when  he 
talks  of  not  interfering  between  man  and  man  in  then- 
ordinary  transactions,  that  a  man  must  take  care  of  him- 
self, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Whereas  in  almost  every 
walk  of  life,  save  in  the  practice  of  Agriculture,  the 
weaker  is  protected  against  the  stronger.  The  trades- 
man knows  full  well  that  he  must  treat  his  apprentice  as 
the  law  directs;  the  master  cannot  ill-use  his  servant 
without  being  held  amenable.  If  a  man  has  been  over- 
reached in  the  purchase  of  a  house  or  a  horse,  the  Go- 
vernment "  interferes  "  in  the  transaction  with  a  view  to 
seeing  him  righted.  But  on  the  farmer's  behalf  no  one 
interferes.  The  landlord  may  ill-treat  him  or  the  agent 
over-reach  him.  and  he  has  really  no  remedy.  They 
may  turn  him  out  without  offering  hini  a  sixpence  for  all 
that  he  effected,  us  has  been  done  lately,  or  they  may  eat 
him  up  with  game,  as  is  done  daily.  And  still  he  is  to 
grin  and  bear  it,  for  "  the  less  interference  there  is  the 
bcttBr  " 

But  INIr.  Edmunds  is  no  farmer  himself,  or,  as  he 
explained  to  the  Farmers'  Club,  only  in  a  very  small 
way,  and  hence  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  his  opinions 
represent  those  of  the  farmers.  That  an  English  Land 
Bill  will  be  brought  in  is  tolerably  certain,  perhaps  a 
measure  of  more  scope  than  is  expected,  as  that  this  is 
required  is  equally  beyond  a  doubt.  We  have  only  to 
hope  that  the  landlords,  who  are  now  working  m  pubhc 
with  the  farmers,  will  give  it  a  welcome,  even  though 
this  should  not  emanate  from  the  landlord  side  of  the 
House. 
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THE    BIRMINGHAM    AND    MIDLAND 
COUNTIES  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  anuual  general  meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  the 
Birmingham  Cattle  Show,  was  held  on  December  5,  at  the  Hen 
and  Chickens  Hotel,  New-street.  In  the  absence  of  the  Pre- 
sident, Lord  Conibermere,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Caldecott.  Lord  Beauchamp  was  elected  president  for  1871 ; 
and  the  Council  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  show  for 
the  ensuing  three  years  was  also  elected,  in  this  way : — 
Vice-Presidents  :  The  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  Lord  Lyttelton, 
Lord  Leigh,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  the 
Earl  of  Dudley,  Earl  Spencer,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
Earl  of  Avlesford,  Lord  Walsingham,  the  Earl  of  Ilarrowby, 
Lord  Wenlock,  the  Earl  of  Powis,  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  the 
Earl  of  Coventry,  and  I;ord  Combermere.  Treasurer :  Mr. 
J.  Lowe.  Trustees :  Mr.  C.  M.  Caldecott,  Mr.  H.  Luckcock, 
and  Mr.  J.  Mathews.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Calthorpe, 
Viscount  Hill,  Sir  G.  E.  Philips,  Bart.,  Messrs.  C.  N.  Newde- 
gate,  M.P.,  W.  Bromley-Davenport,  M.P.,  G.  Dixon,  M.P., 
G.  C.  Adkius,  T.  Avery,  J.  Jalfray,  W.  James,  T.  Lloyd,  G.  P. 
Muntz,  C.  Ratcliff,  T.  Byland,  H.  Wiggin,  G.  Wise,  E. 
Gwyther,  W.  HoUiday,  H.  Adkins,  J.  Arnold,  H.  Barclay,  J. 
Barker,  W.  A.  Beach,  C.  S.  Bigge,  J.  H.  Burbery,  T.  Bur- 
bidge,  T.  T.  Burman,  J.  Cattell,  W.  H.  Clare,  C.  Couchman, 
B.  Dain,  J.  H.  Dawes,  W.  Powler,  E.  Freer,  J.  Gillott,  J. 
Heap,  T.  Horley,  jun.,  W.  Lort,  U.  Lowe,  W.  B.  Mapplebeck, 
R.  H.  Masfen,  W.  Mathews,  jun.,  G.  A.  May,  C.  Richards, 
F.  Sabin,  J.  Smith,  G.  Steedman,  T.  Walford,  and  T.  B. 
Wriglit.  The  receipts  during  the  Show,  which  closed  on 
Thursday,  stand  thus,  in  comparison  with  other  years  : — 

186G.       1807.        1368.        1869.  1870. 

Monday £214  ...  £249  ...  £213  ...  £195  ...  £260    0  0 

Tuesday £158  ...  £247  ...  £249  ...  £310  ...  £385    8  0 

Wednesday  £162  ...  £257  ...  £291  ...  £437  ...  £464    1  0 

Thursday £113  ...  £223  ...  £239  ...  £424  ...  £492  14  6 

£647        £978        £992     £1,366     £1,002    3    6 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  retiring  Pre- 
sident, LoT-d  Combermere,  and  some  other  formal  votes 
and  resolutions  were  put  and  carried.  Mr.  Albright 
read  a  memorial  from  the  promoters  of  the  War  Victims' 
Pund  to  the  council  of  the  Birmingham  Cattle  Show, 
asking  for  donations  of  seed-corn,  to  enable  the  distressed 
peasants  in  Prance  to  plant  their  devastated  farms.  The  pro- 
ject seemed  to  be  favourably  entertained.  Several  of  those  pre- 
sent promised  donations  to  the  Fund. 


THE  BEST  FAT  PIG   AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

TO   THE   EDITOK. 

Sir,  — I  find  iu  your  report  of  tlie  Birmingham  Show, 
the  following  words  :  "  Tlie  best  single  fat  pig — although 
exhibited  by  the  Duckeriug's,  this  is  quite  a  chance  pig, 
as  the  breeder  is  unknown."  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you 
will  correct  this.  The  pig  was  bred  by  myself,  and  I  ex- 
hibited it  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show,  held  at 
Taunton  in  June  last,  when  I  sold  it  to  the  Duckering's 
for  £20.  I  am  surprised  at  their  withholding  the  name 
of  the  breeder,  which  is  a  positive  injustice  to  me. 
I  am  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

T.    R.    COBNISH. 

JFo/fsf/rove,  B/'shojisteiffnioii,  Nov.  30. 


THE  POINTS  OF  THE  PIG. 
"VVe  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  paper   by 
Mr.  John  Fisher,  of  Carhead  : 

1.  Head  and  Ears. — The  head  should  be  wide  iu 
front ;  ears  erect,  and  pointed  forward  ;  chaps  rounded, 
and  well  filled  up  to  the  brisket. 

2.  Crest  and  Shoulders. — Crest  wide,  and  rising 
well  to  the  shoulders  ;  shoulder-blades  well  sloped  back- 
wards. 


3.  Ribs  AND  Loins. — Ribs  well  sprung;  loins  wide, 
and  slightly  arched. 

4.  lIiND-QUARTERS. — lliud-quarters  not  to  slope,  nor 
narrow  towards  the  tail. 

5.  Hams. — Hams  rounded  outwards,  well  let  down, 
and  full  at  the  twist. 

6.  Chest. — Chest  wide,  with  elbows  well  out. 

7.  FoRE-RiBs  AND  Flank. — Fore-ribs  wide  under- 
neath; flauk  well  let  down,  straight,  and  well  filled  to  the 
stifle. 

8.  Legs  and  Feet. — Legs  straight  and  small  iu  the 
bone ;  feet  small  and  compact. 

9.  Hair  and  Colour. — Hair  plentiful,  bright,  and 
vigorous  ;  colour  to  denote  purity  of  breed. 

10.  Tail. — Tail  entire,  thick  at  root,  and  tapering. 

11.  Size. — Size  according  to  the  breed. 

Table  Giving  the  Full  V.^lue  to  Perfection   in 
Every  Particular  Point  in  the  Pig  -. 


No 

± 

^ward  to  P 

1. 

Head  and  Ears 

...       8 

2. 

Crest  and  Shoulders    ... 

...       8 

3. 

Ribs  and  Loius 

...     12 

4. 

H ind' quarters ... 

...     10 

5. 

Hams  ... 

...     12 

6. 

Chest 

...     10 

7. 

Fore-ribs  and  flauk 

...     15 

8. 

Legs  and  Feet ... 

...     10 

9. 

Hair  and  Colour 

...     10 

10. 

Tail      

...       5 

11. 

Size 

...     10 

Award  a  lesser  number  to  each  of  tliese  points  iu  the 
proportion  that  it  falls  short  of  perfection  or  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence.  Thus — if  the  head  be  long  or 
narrow,  the  chap  light,  and  the  ears  haug  down  over  the 
eyes,  award  only  G  or  4,  or  2  or  0,  as  they  may  deserve  ; 
and  so  on  through  all  the  points.  Then  add  the  uumber 
of  awarded  points  together,  and  the  total  will  give  the 
order  of  merit  in  the  animal. 


THE  CAUSES  NOW  IN  OPERATION  WHICH  DIS- 
COURAGE THE  APPLICATION  OF  CAPITAL  TO 
AGRICULTURE. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Leicestershire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  some  time  having  elapsed  before 
any  member  would  open  a  discussion  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Foster  eventually  did  so,  by  moving  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  "  That  in  tlie  opinion  of  this  Chamber  the  main  causes 
at  present  iu  operation  which  prevent  the  application  of  capital 
to  agriculture  are,  first,  the  comparatively  unremunerative 
iiatuie  of  the  occupation  ;  second,  the  want  of  sufficient  security 
for  capital  invested  therein  ;  and  third,  the  ravages  occasioned 
by  the  over-preservation  of  ground-game."  Mr.  Foster  said 
in  putting  this  that  "Two  years  ago  they  had  a  very  siuiilar 
season  to  contend  with  to  the  present,  and  there  was  a  fair 
yield  of  wheat  on  most  soils — he  believed  there  would  be  this 
year  ;  but  he  would  confidently  say  that  lie  should  produce 
nearly  a  quarter  of  wheat  per  acre  more  this  year  than  he  did 
two  years  ago,  and  that  would  be  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to 
the  destruction  of  game  on  his  farm.  It  was  nonsense  to 
say  tliat  the  landlord  would  meet  the  tenant  in  the  matter  of 
rent,  where  such  a  state  of  thiugs  existed  as  he  had  pointed  out 
(Hear,  hear).  For  in  his  case  he  should  derive  more  benefi 
from  his  wheat  land  this  year  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ground  game,  than  the  whole  rent  of  the  land  would 
come  to.  He  was  happy  to  say  too,  that  on  the  estate  upon 
which  he  lived,  a  neighbour  of  his  had  been  successful  this 
year  in  winning  the  prize  offered  by  the  Rugby  and  Duuchurch 
Agricultural  Association,  for  the  best  managed  farm.  He  did 
not  think  it  possible  under  the  state  of  things  that  existed  two 
years  ago,  for  any  farmer  on  that  estate  to  farm  his  land  so  as 
to  win  a  prize  ;  it  was  wholly  owing  to  tlie  destruction  of 
game  that  he  had  beeu  able  to  do  so."  Mr.  Simpkin  seconded 
the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 
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BIRMINGHAM     AND    MIDLAND    COUNTIES     CATTLE     SHOW. 


The  fact  tliat  the  best  beast  ia  Bingley  Hall  this  season 
could  reach  no  higher  than  a  high  commendation  when 
exhibited  at  Islington  last  year,  would  at  the  first  blush 
of  it  go  to  imply  that  the  show  is  not  one  of  any  extraor- 
dinary merit.  And  such  an  inference  is  by  no  means 
unwarranted.  The  cattle  classes  are  pretty  generally 
stronger  in  numerical  entries  than  individual  excellence  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  only  of  Mr.  Pulver's  ox,  there 
is  not  an  animal  to  be  found  amongst  the  three 
"  established"  English  breeds  of  really  great  pretensions 
for  such  a  meeting,  although  the  polled  Scots  and  crosses 
have  here  and  there  more  merit,  if  this  be  not  so  clearly 
spoken  to  in  the  prize-list.  Noticeably  enough  the  Here- 
fords  which  came  out  so  well  during  the  summer  are  now 
proportionately  weak,  as  there  was  not  a  beast  amongst  them 
that  stood  any  chance  for  any  honours  beyond  beating 
something  of  his  own  breed.  The  best  of  all  the  white 
faces,  Mr.  Cocks'  steer,  has  great  size  and  plenty  of  meat, 
but  he  lacks  style,  and  is  altogether  coarse  and  common ; 
the  second  best  in  the  class  from  the  same  stalls  showing 
more  quality  and  symmetry,  and  Mr.  Price's  third  prize 
being  a  very  smart  taking  steer,  but  not  so  ripe  as  he 
might  be.  The  handsomest  Hereford,  however,  was  the  best 
steer  of  the  other  class — a  beast  full  of  fine  character,  set 
oif  by  such  points  as  a  blood-like  head  and  kindly  expres- 
sion, a  broad  open  front,  and  a  rich-coloured  curly  coat. 
He  comes  of  the  famous  Leen  herd,  as,  when  we  saw  him 
at  Hereford  in  the  autumn,  we  said  this  beast  would  "make 
his  mark  hereafter."  Nevertheless,  the  judges  dwelt  ter- 
ribly over  this  animal  and  a  steer  bred  by  Mr.  Shirley,  but 
fed  by  Mr.  Heath  in  Norfolk,  and  a  good  butcher's  beast 
no  doubt,  as  level  and  firm,  but  bad  in  his  quarters,  and 
altogether  mean  in  his  appearance,  beginning  with  a 
cunning  bad  head,  and  wanting  altogether  the  nobility  of 
the  other.  Her  Majesty's  third  prize  was  to  the  eye 
more  of  a  mongrel  than  a  Hereford,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  class  as  indifferent  as  need  be.  There  was  a  larger 
entry  than  usual  of  Hereford  cows,  as  one  might  have 
looked  reasonably  enough  here  for  the  best  of  the  breed, 
with  such  well-known  winners  as  Mr.  Eogers'  Silk,  Mr. 
Hill's  Excelsior,  and  Mr.  Ridgley's  Cherry  in  the  class, 
though  the  judges  pronounced  a  superior  to  any  of 
these  to  be  a  round,  deep,  well-fed  cow  from 
Wenlock ;  the  best  for  the  shambles  possibly,  but 
with  little  of  the  stamp  or  fashion  of  Silk 
or  Excelsior.  Still  Mr.  Rogers'  cow  was  in 
anything  but  blooming  condition,  and  Cherry,  the  Ludlow 
prize  cow,  otherwise  a  very  clever  one,  is  sadly  disfigured 
by  her  bad  lumpy  quarters.  The  two  best  Hereford 
heifers  were  a  long  way  before  the  rest  of  the  class,  and 
both  so  good  that  one  only  wonders  the  more  why  the 
Mayor's  prize  went  to  a  steer  ? 

At  the  Oakham  show  in  1869  Mr.  Vulver,  a  yeo- 
man of  Broughton,  near  Kettering,  showed  a  Short- 
horn steer,  by  Biddenham,  a  bull  from  Mr.  Charles 
Howard's  Spencer  tribe,  but  bred  by  Sir  \V.  de  Brooke, 
that  took  a  second  prize  in  an  All-England  class  to  Mr. 
Roland  Wood's  Little  Wonder,  the  best  beast  in  the 
show.  Young  Biddenham  then  came  on  to  the  Smith- 
field  Club  Meeting,  where  in  the  certainly  "crack" 
class  he  was  only  highly  commended.  Lord  Ayles- 
ford's  steer,  the  best  animal  of  his  year,  being 
first,  Mr.  Wood's  Little  Wonder  second,  and  a  steer 
of  Lord  Penrhyn's  third.  Still  one  of  the  judges  said, 
"  if  kept  on  for  another  year,  this  very  slylish  steer  will 


be  sure  to  command  a  foremost  place."  Mr.  Pulver  thence 
travelled  his  beast  on  to  Leeds,  where  he  won  in  his  class, 
but  never  was  in  it  when  the  judges  came  to  find  the  best 
animal  in  the  yard.  During  the  past  summer  and  autuma 
he  look  invariably  first  prizes  for  fat  stock  at  Peterborough, 
Royston,  Hinckley,  and  Wellingborough ;  as  at  Oakham 
in  the  early  part  of  last  week  he  was  not  only  the  first  of 
his  class,  but  the  best  beast  in  the  show.  He  had  thus 
"  run  through"  many  of  the  animals  he  met  in  his  own 
class  at  Birmingham.  Lord  Spencer's  long,  straight,  and 
"  staring"-white  ox,  his  second  at  Oakham,  was  now  un- 
noticed ;  Colonel  Reeves's  good  useful  red  beast,  the  Re- 
serve at  Oakham,  was,  as  we  thought,  the  Reserve  here  ; 
and  Mr.  Rowland  Wood's  commended  entry  has  often 
previously  been  beaten  by  the  winner.  It  so  happened 
that  in  a  very  mixed  lot,  with  some  wretched  things 
sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
second  prize  went  to  a  clever  deep  and  square  steer,  bred 
not  by  Mr.  Richard  Stratton  but  Mr.  Joseph  Stratton, 
and  unquestionably  the  next  best,  but  not  so  well  made  up 
for  show  as  he  might  have  been ;  while  a  Scotch  ox  of 
nice  quality,  but  with  his  tail  badly  set  on,  just  beat 
the  Grantham  red  for  third,  although  it  will  always  be  a 
near  thing  between  them.  The  Shorthorn  steers  were  a 
still  more  moderate  lot,  of  which  Mr.  Robert  Searson's 
white,  the  first  in  his  class  at  Oakham,  looked  to  have  the 
most  promise  of  framing  out  into  a  good  beast,  but  he  was 
not  so  forward  as  Lord  Aylesford's  short  podgy  steer, 
with  a  head  stuck  in  or  on  to  his  back,  set  off  by  bad  out- 
standing shoulders,  which  the  judges  accordingly  put  first, 
possibly  for  quality  but  certainly  not  for  symmetry.  When 
it  came  to  naming  the  best  of  all  the  Shorthorns 
the  authorities  paid  the  cow  classes  the  equivocal 
compliment  of  not  having  the  winner  out  again,  a  nice 
thriving  cow  nevertheless,  that  has  been  backing  Mr. 
Mumford'sluck  of  late  by  winning  all  about  the  couutry. 
Lord  Peversham's  second  is  plain  and  patchy,  but  of  high 
quality,  and  Lord  Anglesey's  third,  the  best  at  Walsall, 
grown  so  out  of  form  into  excrescence,  that  it  is  difiicult 
to  understand  how  any  man  with  "  an  eye"  could  ever 
give  her  a  prize.  We  arc  not  quite  so  sure,  after  all,  but 
that  Mr.  lleid's  Scotch  Shorthorn  heifer,  so  straight,  deep, 
and  handsome,  or  Lord  Dunmore's  very  successful  cross, 
quite  "  pretty"  in  her  looks,  and  yet  with  a  great  long 
well-furnished  frame,  was,  one  or  the  other,  the  best  of  all 
the  cows  and  heifers ;  as  there  were  four  or  five  good 
Shorthorn  heifers  in  jthe  class,  but  with  all  the  honours 
going  North,  and  Mr.  Wood's  best  at  Oakham  altogether 
overlooked  here.  Dowager  was  now,  however,  in  very 
different  company. 

According  to  the  prize  list  the  general  meiit  of  the 
Devons  was  something  extraordinary.  There  were,  for 
the  four  classes,  in  all  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  shown, 
with  scarcely  one  ot  these  but  that  received  some  f^om- 
pliment  from  the  judges.  Thus,  in  the  only  class  where 
there  was  anything  like  competition,  that  of  the  oxen  or 
older  steers,  three  commendations  were  appended  to  the 
three  prizes ;  the  winner  as  usual  coming  from  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Exeter.  This  is  a  big  meaty  well-covered 
steer,  with  capital  flesh,  but  by  no  means  so  smart  nor  so 
blood-like  as  a  North  Devon  should  be ;  while  the  second 
best  is  a  commonish  but  passable  animal,  that  either  for 
breeding  or  feeding  did  not  look  to  be  the  superior  of  Mr. 
McNiven's  third  prize,  or  even  of  the  high  commenda 
tion.      The  judges,  moreover,  never  took  these  classe 
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into  the  central  avenue  of  the  Hall,  but  went  over  the 
entries  as  they  stood — an  injustice  alike  to  themselves, 
the  spectators,  and  the  exhibitors,  as  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  a  proper  notion  of  any  animal  until  you 
see  him  fairly  out,  let  alone  the  bad  "  effect"  of  judging 
after  this  hole  and  corner  fashion.  There  were  only  three 
younger  steers,  and  only  one  good,  a  very  smart  beast 
from  the  famous  Broughton  pastures  in  the  Aylesbury 
Vale,  said  through  a  mistake  of  his  breeder,  Mr.  Baker, 
to  be  entered  at  three  years  and  six  weeks  instead  of  three 
years  and  six  months  old.  In  the  succeeding  class  of 
cows,  Mr.  Walter  Farthing  having  lost  his  cow  put  one 
of  his  prize  heifers  in  her  place,  that  was  merely  com- 
mended, the  winner  being  a  very  true  high-bred  cow  from 
the  herd  of  Mr.  Newbery,  but  exhibited  by  Mr.  McNiven. 
The  two  other  prize  cows  were  of  not  so  much  mark ;  but 
the  three  prize  heifers  were  all  good,  the  first 
and  second  especially  so,  although  at  breed- 
ing shows  Daisy  has  beaten  the  Royal  Adelaide 
before  now.  Still  the  pick  of  the  three  was  unquestionably 
Perfection,  who,  but  for  her  falling  away  a  little  in 
her  quarters,  went  far  to  realize  her  title.  She  has  lots 
of  style,  a  sweet  head,  a  long,  straight,  well-covered  frame, 
with  a  good  touch,  and  heavy  accordingly  is  the  wagering 
that  she  will  be  first,  and  first  both  in  Birmingham  and  in 
London.  But  still  she  was  not  the  best  of  alUhe  Devons, 
nor  even  of  the  Devon  cows  and  heifers,  and  perhaps 
Lady  2ud  might  fairly  compete  with  her;  but  if  it  ever 
does  come  to  a  champion  from  this  lot  of  Devons  in  Lon- 
don we  certainly  do  not  expect  to  see  Mr.  Smith's  steer 
again  at  their  head. 

It  will  be  so  gathered  that  if  there  were  any  great 
merit  in  Mr.  Pulver's  ox,  he  could  have  no  difficulty  in 
his  path  so  far.  And  he  has  indisputably  great  merit  in 
many  ways.  He  is  a  smart  rich  roan  in  colour  ;  he  is  a 
compact  square  rather  than  an  overwhelming  animal ;  he 
has  fed  so  well  that  his  flesh  does  not  seem  to  encumber 
him  as  it  does  many  a  fat  beast,  but  he  has  a  cheerful 
look  and  gay  carriage,  as  it  is  not  until  you  see  him  out 
that  he  moves  after  a  somewhat  awkward  ungainly 
fashion.  He  has  an  especially  good  forehand,  is  well 
ribbed  up,  and  straight  and  square  in  his  outline,  but  bad 
in  his  purse,  having  suffered  terribly  from  castration,  and 
standing  rather  weak  from  behind.  Of  course  he  was  not 
only  at  a  glance  the  best  of  his  class,  being  ordered  in  very 
early,  but  as  easily  the  best  of  his  breed ;  and  although  Mr. 
George  Turner  held  out  afterwards,  the  other  judges  and 
the  lookers  on  only  smiled,  as  the  pretensions  of  Mr. 
Smith's  Devon  when  put  in  comparison  with  the  Shire 
Shorthorn  made  it  something  like  a  horse  to  a  hen.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Turner  did  his  duty  to  his  county  as  he  did 
when  it  came  to  the  best  of  all,  and,  as  everybody  else 
had  seen  long  previously,  the  Shorthorn  eventually  took 
every  prize  there  was  to  be  taken,  as  he  goes  on 
to  Islington  for  the  Champion  Plate,  and  again  to  Leeds 
in  competition  for  a  similar  premium.  Good  as  he  is, 
comparatively,  we  do  not  regard  the  further  success  of 
Young  Liddenham  as  by  any  means  a  certainty,  for  he 
falls  just  short  of  being  a  grand  beast  wheu  jou  meet 
him,  and  if  anything  at  Birmiugham  should  close  up  with 
him  again,  there  will  be  more  danger  to  fear  from  the 
North  than  from  the  West,  despite  the  best  cow  and  Mr. 
Turner's  unqualified  admiration  of  the  Exeter  steer. 

"  From  Tillyfour  will  undoubtedly  go  the  heaviest  fat 
polled  bullock  that  will  be  shown  inBingleyllall  and  Smith- 
field  this  year.  This  animal  is  a  five-year-old,  and  a  full  bro- 
ther to  the  famous  Black  Prince,  that  carried  everything  be- 
fore  him  in  these  two  exhibitions,  and  went,  by  desire  of 
Her  Majesty,  to  Windsor  for  the  Queen's  inspection.  The 
Tillyfour  ox  of  1870,  however,  is  not  considered  so  fine  an 
enimal,  but  he  is  quite  as  fat,  and  of  exactly  the  same 
girtli— 9  feet  10  iuches,     Ja  the  heifer    daises  My, 


M'Combie  will  show  Bess,  now  four  years  old,  and  bred 
by  Mr.  Skinner,  Drumin,  Ballindalloch.  This  animal 
carried  the  first  prize  as  a  two-year-old  heifer  at  the  High- 
land Society's  Show  at  Aberdeen  in  1868,  when  the  pro- 
perty of  the  breeder.  She  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
M'Combie  in  the  Autumn  of  that  year,  at  a  high  figure, 
for  breeding  purposes.  She  had  not  proved  a  breeder, 
however,  and  is  now  considered  a  model  heifer."  We 
were  enabled  to  say  so  much  in  our  last 
week's  number,  and  The  Scotsman  was  well- 
advised,  for  the  brother  to  Black  Prince  has  little  beyond 
his  size  in  his  favour,  and  he  took  no  prize ;  whereas 
the  cow  is  as  true  and  level  as  a  die,  and  as  handsome  as 
a  picture;  and  though  she  may  have  failed  at  the  herd, 
she  is  a  great  success  in  the  stalls — a  greater,  perhaps, 
than  they  quite  considered  her  in  Bingley  Hall  on 
Saturday.  The  same  authority  enabled  us  to  forewarn 
our  readers  that  "  Mr.  Heath  Harris,  of  Earnhill,  has 
catalogued  for  Smithfieldtwo  perfectly-shaped  and  highly- 
fed,  but  not  heavy  animals.  One  of  these  is  the  three-year- 
old  polled  bullock  which  carried  off  so  many  first  prizes 
at  the  Highland  Society  and  other  shows  while  in  the 
possession  of  the  breeder,  Mr.  Bruce,  Newton  of  Struthers, 
and  also  the  cup  at  Forres  last  December,  where  Mr. 
Harris  bought  him  for  100  guineas.  The  heifer,  a 
Shorthorn,  from  Earnhill,  is  the  two-year-old  roan  Short- 
horn bred  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  which  won  the  medal  at 
Forres  last  year,  and  the  second  prize  at  Elgin  last 
summer."  And  the  ox  from  Earnhill  duly  won  in  his 
class,  uniting  fine  quality  with  great  symmetry,  and 
timed  almost  to  a  day.  When,  then,  having  disposed  of 
"  the  best  fed  and  bred,"  the  judges  had  to  select 
the  best  of  all  the  steers,  and  the  Shorthorn  was 
opposed  by  the  Scotch  polled  and  the  Scotch 
cross,  it  looked  a  deal  more  like  a  matter  for 
"nice  agument"  than  it  had  been  with  the  over-rated 
Devon.  Not  that  Messrs.  Martin's  cross,  all  after  the 
Shorthorn  in  his  character,  was  so  very  formidable,  as  he 
is  slack  in  his  back  and  an  up-and-down  beast  at  best ; 
but  the  Scot  is  an  animal  of  quite  another  colour,  and  if 
we  named  any  two  entries  of  any  one  breed  to  do  even 
better  in  London  we  should  take  Mr.  Harris'  ox  and  Mr. 
McCombie's  cow.  It  is  questionable,  indeed,  whether  the 
services  of  a  North  country  judge  should  not  occasionally 
be  secured,  as  the  lowland  men  seemed  to  go  all  wrong 
over  the  West  Highland  cattle.  Lord  Southesk's  second 
being  full  of  fine  national  character,  a  truly  handsome, 
and  hardy  mountaineer ;  while  the  one  put  above  him  is  a 
sour-headed  plain  beast  with  more  flesh  and  nothing 
else  in  his  favour.  Those  other  Longhorns,  once  the 
pride  of  our  Midlands,  were  carefully  stowed  away  into 
two  odd  corners,  where  the  judges  made  short  work  of 
their  merits,  and  where  we  only  saw  them  by  accident. 
They  reached  to  eight  entries  in  all,  and  to  one  of  the 
Welsh  breeds. 

History  repeats  itself  at  Birmingham,  at  any  rate  in 
recording  a  sheep  show  ;  and  Lord  Walsingham's  smart 
Southdowns  and  Lord  Berner's  fine  Leicesters  year  after 
year  continue  to  take  all  the  chief  prizes.  Then,  few  of  the 
famousHLll-men  ever  make  an  entry,  and  anyone  whochooses 
to  send  on  wins  with  Cotswolds,  as  Mr.  Hall  of  Barford 
did,  with  some  nice  sorty  pens  of  some  character.  The 
few  lots  of  useful  Oxfords  were  so  befouled  with  nasti- 
ness  that  the  judges  and  everyone  else  declined  to 
subject  them  to  the  ordeal  by  touch;  and  the  "other" 
crosses  were  not  so  remarkable  for  merit  as  we  had  been 
led  to  expect.  These  experiments  generally  show  stronger 
in  London,  There  were  two  or  three  entries  of  Hampshire 
Downs,  with  scarcely  any  competition  in  any  of  the  breeds 
for  the  classes  of  single  ewes.  Noticeably  enough  ia 
these  getting-about  times  one  of  the  sheep  judges,  Mr, 
Rigden,  hal  aerer  previously  heen  ia  JBiugley  HaU, 
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where  nothing  struck  him  more  than  the  show  of  Shrop- 
shires,  nor  can  we  remember  them  so  good  for  some  time 
past.  There  was  more  uniformity,  and  though  Lord 
Cheshara  maintained  his  lead  and  won  in  both  classes,  his 
sheep  had  more  of  the  Shropshire  and  less  of  the  South- 
down in  their  appearance,  as  they  are  now  fast  realising  the 
type  of  what  an  "  Improved"  Shropshire  should  be. 
The  small  class  of  old  wethers  was  of  especial  excellence, 
but  the  sheep  in  Mrs.  Beach's  reserve  pen  were  not  cleverly 
matched,  with  here  a  dark  and  there  a  light  face.  The 
Lincolns  were  not  numerous,  but  they  were  mostly  good, 
what  with  their  fine  wool,  great  size,  and  "  breedy"  looks. 

With  the  exception  of  the  class  of  large  breeding  pigs, 
this  section  of  the  show  was  better  than  usual,  with  some 
of  the  entries  of  especial  excellence.  The  best  single  fat 
pig  was,  for  instance,  one  of  the  best  out  for  many  a 
long  day ;  so  good  aU  over,  indeed,  as  to  be  considered 
to  possess  within  six  of  the  several  points  at  which  Mr. 
Fisher  puts  a  perfect  pig,  on  this  scale  :  Head  and  ears,  8 ; 
crest  and  shoulders,  8 ;  ribs  and  loins,  12  ;  hind  quar- 
ters, 10;  hams,  12  ;  chest,  10  ;  fore  ribs  and  flank,  15, 
legs  and  feet,  10  ;  hair  and  colour,  10  ;  tail,  5  ;  size,  10. 
Although  exhibited  by  the  Duckerings,  this  is  quite  a 
chance  pig,  as  the  breeder  is  unknown,  and  the  age 
put  at  "  about  "  eighteen  months.  Not  that  this  has 
apparently  much  to  do  with  it,  for  as  a  well-known 
man  has  it  "in  judging  a  pig  I  never  take  age 
into  much  account,  as  this  as  is  likely  to  be  put 
wrong  as  right,"  and  no  doubt  the  examination  is  little 
more  than  an  amusing  farce,  as  the  occasional  disqualifica- 
tions and  subsequent  protests  so  continually  testify. 
Beyond  the  first  prize  there  were  a  number  of  good  pigs 
in  this  class,  with  Mr.  Peter  Eden  taking  both  second  and 
third,  the  younger  of  the  two,  otherwise  very  true  in  his 
frame,  being  a  trifle  too  long  in  his  body.  In  the  pens  of 
three  fat  pigs  the  Messrs.  Duckering  had  again  the  best  of 
all,  with  some  of  their  own  sort,  Her  Majesty  being  a  good 
second  in  both  of  these  classes,  as  the  white  Windsors 
promise  to  be  coming  back  to  their  old  form.  Mr. 
Cartwright,  on  the  contrary,  could  get  no  nearer  than 
third  in  a  class  of  three  entries,  but  one  of  his  team  died  a 
short  time  since,  and  an  odd  lot  from  the  same  litter  had  to 
be  put  forward  in  his  place.  These  entries,  however, 
were  all  unmistakeably  good  with  the  Eeverend  Henry 
Baily's  Berkshire's  as  the  best ;  as  the  Swindon  pigs  have 
long  been  esteemed  by  judges  out  of  the  show,  though  they 
have  never,  so  far,  been  very  successful  in  public.  The 
pens  of  breeding  Berkshires  supplied  the  best  class  in  the 
Hall,  and  one  which  narrowly  escaped  a  general  com- 
mendation. So  meritorious  were  some  of  these  that  the 
judges  rather  divided  over  the  use  and  size  of  Mr.  Fowler's 
litter,  and  the  finer  quality  of  Mr.  Smith's  pen.  Then 
Mr.  Humphrey's  sample  was  very  nearly  as  good ;  and 
there  were  in  fact  plenty  of  prize  pigs  to  be  bought  and  sold 
in  what  seemed  to  be  a  brisk  market.  The  Messrs.  Howard, 
of  Bedford,  were  unable  from  a  suspicion  of  disease  to  send 
any  of  their  entries,  and  the  class  of  large  white  breeding 
pigs  was,  as  we  have  said,  very  moderate  or  more 
positively  indifferent,  the  first  and  second  prizes  going 
to  exhibitors  not  hitherto  much  distinguished  in  this 
way.  The  small  breeding  pigs,  on  the  contrary,  with 
Mr.  Eden  still  in  the  ascendant,  were  very  nice,  as  a 
small  pig  is  always  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  a  large 
one.  The  Manchester  sort,  moreover,  were  just  separated 
in  the  return  list  by  Mr.  George  Turner,  junior's,  pretty 
blacks  ;  while  Mr.  Matthew  Walker  had  to  be  content 
with  an  extra  medal.  But  then,  in  good  company,  any- 
thing is  worth  having. 

Considering  that  the  past  season  was  most  unfavourable 
for  the  cultivation  of  roots  the  display  upon  the  whole  is 
remarkably  good.  The  mangolds  are  an  extraordinary 
giowj  tteglobea  being  better  than  we  everremember  tobaye 


seen  them  in  Bingley  Hall.  The  swedes,  kohl  rabi,  and 
carrots  are  very  meritorious,  but  common  turnips,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  are  very  moderate  ;  while  the  ox  cab- 
bage is  as  poor  as  anything  could  be,  the  best  three 
specimens  weighing  only  85  lbs.  against  over  160  lbs.  last 
year.  The  entries  for  the  two  cups  given  by  Messrs. 
Proctor  and  Ryland,  and  Sutton  and  Sons,  compose  an 
exhibition  in  themselves,  the  prizes  being  closely  eon- 
tested.  The  aggregate  weight  of  the  collection  from  Mr. 
Hicken,  that  won  Messrs.  Proctor's  cup,  was  436^  lbs., 
viz.  :  6  long  mangoldi,  212|  lbs. ;  G  globes,  181  lbs. ;  and 
6  swedes,  43  lbs.  The  weight  of  the  prize  collection  for 
Messrs.  Suttons'  cup  was  454  lbs.,  the  6  long  mangolds 
being  194i  lbs.  ;  6  globes,  142ilbs. ;  6  swedes  36  lbs. ; 
6  kohl  rabi  42ilbs. ;  6  turnips,  38|lbs.  The  prizes  for  the 
class  of  mangolds  and  swedes  were  all  awarded  to  roots  of 
a  superior  quality,  but  of  less  weight  than  many  of  the 
other  entries.  In  corn,  the  wheat,  both  red  and  white, 
is  remarkably  good ;  but  oats  and  peas,  with  the  exception 
of  the  white  peas,  are  very  indifferent,  the  prizes  being 
withheld  in  several  classes  for  want  of  merit. 

The  potatoes  this  year  are  remarkable  both  for  extent 
and  quality,  there  being  135  entries,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  were  sent.  In  the  classes  for  named  varieties  were  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  all  the  best  kidneys;  while  King's  Milky 
Whites,  Flukes,  Red  Regents,  and  Paterson's  Victoria 
were  all  exceedingly  well  represented,  the  latter  especially 
so.  There  were  no  less  than  47  entries  in  the  class  for 
any  other  named  variety,  and  the  judges  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  awarding  the  four  prizes  at  their  disposal.  This 
class  was  s  show  in  itself,  and  included  many  of  the 
American  potatoes  which  have  been  introduced  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  that  for  quality  and 
productiveness  deserve  the  attention  of  English  growers. 
Some  remarkable  specimens  of  the  "  Bovinia,"  or  cattle- 
feeding  potato,  were  also  exhibited. 

We  append  the  weights  of  the  principal  pens  in  those 
classes  of  poidtry  which  will  be  most  likely  to  interest  our 
readers :  Ducks,  white,  Aylesbury,  drake  and  duck, 
first,  181bs.  9oz. ;  second,  ISlbs. ;  third,  171bs.  6oz. ; 
fourth,  181bs.4oz.  Rouen,  drake  and  duck,  first,  191bs, 
4oz. ;  second,  lOlbs.  6oz. ;  third,  181bs.  2oz. ;  fourth, 
171bs.  4oz.  Geese,  white,  exceeding  one  year,  gander 
and  goose,  first,  581bs.  12oz.  ;  second,  561bs.  5oz.  ;  ditto, 
birds  of  1870,  first,  491bs.  4oz. ;  second,  491bs.  Grey 
and  mottled  gander  and  goose,  exceeding  one  year,  first, 
621bs.  6oz.  ;  second,  54Ibs.  6oz. ;  ditto,  birds  of  1870, 
first,  531bs.  6oz. ;  second,  49lbs.  loz.  Turkeys,  cocks, 
over  one  year,  first,  361bs.  4oz.  ;  second,  351bs.  2oz.  ; 
ditto  hatched  1870,  first,  241bs.  6oz.  ;  second,  231bs. 
12oz. ;  hens,  exceeding  one  year,  first,  3  libs.  4oz. ;  second, 
291b3.  loz. 

PEIZE    LIST. 

CATTLE. 

Judges. — R.  J.  Newton,  Carapsfield,  Woodstock. 
Stiles  Rich,  The  Cedars,  Worcester. 
George  Turner,  Brampford  Speke,  Exeter. 

HEREFORDS. 

Oxen  or  Steers. — First  prize,  £15,  silver  medal  as  breeder, 
Philp  Turner,  Leen,  Perabridge,  near  Leominster ;  second, 
£10,  Wm.  Heath,  Ludham  Hall,  Norwich;  third,  £5,  Her 
Majesty,  the  Queen,  Windsor  Castle.  Commended:  Henry 
Bettndge,  East  Hanney,  Wantage,  Berks. 

Steers. — First  prize,  £15,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  extra 
prize  of  £10  10s.,  given  by  the  ex-Mayor  of  Birmingham  for 
best  Hereford  bred  by  the  exhibitor,  extra  prize  of  £20  for 
best  Hereford,  Benjamin  Cocks,  Tugford,  Munslow,  Salop  ; 
second,  £10,  Benjamin  Cocks;  third,  £5,  John  Price,  Court 
House,  Pembridge.  Commended ;  Richard  Shirley,  Bancott, 
Munslow,  Church  Stretton. 

Cows. — First  prize,  £15,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Thomas, 
Instoue,  BourtoD,  aear  Much  Weulock,  Salop ;  second,  £10| 
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Herbert  Ridgley,  Steventon,  uear  Ludlow;  third,  £5,  Thomas 
Rodgers,  Coxall,  Brampton  Brian,  Herefordshire.  Com- 
mended and  reserve :  Richard  Hill,  Orleton  Court,  Ludlow. 

Heifers. — First  prize,  £15,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  H. 
M.  The  Queen;  second, £10,  James  Wm.  James,  Mappowder, 
Court,  near  Blandford,  Dorset;  third,  £5,  John  Baldwin, 
Luddington,  Stratford-en-Avou.  Commended  and  reserve ; 
Richard  Henry  Ridler,  Gattertop,  Hope-under-Dinmore,  near 
Leominster. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Oxen  or  Steers. — First  prize,  £15,  silver  medal  as 
breeder,  President's  Silver  Cup,  of  £25,  for  best  ox  or  steer, 
bred  and  fed  by  exhibitor,  Earl  of  Aylesford's  extra  prize  of 
£15  for  best  Shorthorn,  bred  and  fed  by  exhibitor ;  Hotel  and 
Innkeepers'  of  Birmingham  Silver  Cup,  of  35  gs.,  lor  best  ani- 
mal in  the  cattle  classes ;  extra  of  £20,  for  best  Shorthorn  ; 
and  Gold  Medal,  value  £20,  for  best  ox  or  steer  of  any  breed 
or  age,  Thomas  Pulver,  Broughton,  Kettering ;  second,  i£10, 
Joseph  Stratton,  Manningford  Bruce,  near  Marlborough, 
AVilts;  third,  £5,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Martin,  Aberdeen.  Com- 
mended: Rowland  Wood,  Clapton,  near  Thrapston. 

Steers. — First  prize,  ^615,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Earl  of 
Aylesford,  Packington  Hall,  Coventry  ;  second,  £10,  Robt. 
Searson,  Cranmore  Lodge,  Deeping  St.  James,  Market  Deep- 
ing ;  third,  £5,  Joseph  Stratton,  Manuingford  Bruce  ;  Reserve, 
Thos.  Walker,  Berkswell  Hall,  Coventry. 

Cows. — First  prize,  £15,  John  Aubrey,  Mumford,  Chilton 
Park  Farm,  Thame,  Oxon  ;  second,  £10,  Earl  of  Feversham, 
Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  York ;  third,  £5,  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  Beaudesert,  Staffordshire  ;  Reserve,  Aiex.  Brogden, 
M.P.,  Lightburn  House,  Ulverstone,  Lancashire. 

Heifers. — First  prize,  £15,  James  Reid,  Graystone,  Alford, 
Aberdeenshire  ;  second,  £10,  John  Hunter,  Dipple,  Fochabers; 
third,  £5,  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Wallington,  Northumber- 
land ;  Reserve,  Richard  Heath  Harris,  Earn  Hill,  near  Forres, 
Morayshire. 

DEVONS. 

Oxen  or  Steers. — First  prize,  £15,  silver  medal  as 
breeder,  extra  prize,  £20,  for  the  best  Devon,  Wm.  Smith, 
Hoopern,  Exeter ;  second,  £10,  Wm.  B.  Shacklady,  Upton 
Court  Farm,  Slough,  Bucks  ;  tliird,  £5,  C.  McNiven,  Perrys- 
field,  Oxted,  Godstone,  Surrey.  Highly  commended  :  Edward 
Trood,  Bovvhay,  Exminster,  Devon.  Commended :  Trevor 
Lee  Senior,  Broughton  House,  near  Aylesbury ;  Walter  Far- 
thing, Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater,  Somerset. 

Steers. — First  prize,  £15,  Trevor  Lee  Senior,  Broughton 
House,  near  Aylesbury,  Bucks ;  second,  £10,  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen ;  third,  £5,  Wm.  Smith,  Hooperu,  Exeter,  Devon. 

Cows. — First  prize,  £15,  extra  gold  medal  value  £20  for 
best  cow  or  heifer  of  any  breed  or  age,  C.  McNiven,  Perrys- 
field,  Oxted,  near  Godstone,  Surrey ;  second,  £10,  W.  M. 
Aldwotth,  Frilford,  near  Abingdon  ;  third,  £5,  Wm.  Smith, 
Hoopern,  Exeter.  Highly  commended:  Walter  Farthing, 
Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater,  Somerset. 

Heifers. — First  prize,  £15,  Trevor  Lee  Senior,  Broughton 
House,  near  Aylesbury,  Bucks  ;  second,  £10,  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  ;  third,  £5,  Richard  Burton,  Place  Barton,  Broad- 
c-lyst,  Devon. 

LONGHORNS. 

Oxen  or  Steers. — First  prize,  £10,  and  silver  medal  as 
breeder.  Sir  John  Harpur  Crewe,  Calke  Abbey,  Derbyshire  ; 
second,  £5,  John  Godfrey,  Wigston  Parva,  Hinckley.  Highly 
commended,  Joseph  Holland  Burbery,  The  Chase,  Keuilworth. 

Cows  OR  Heifers. — First  prize,  £10,  and  silver  medal  as 
breeder,  W.  T.  Cox,  Spondon  Hall,  Derby;  second,  £5, 
Thomas  Satchwell,  Knowle. 

SCOTCH  BREEDS. 

Polled  Oxen  or  Steers. — First  prize,  £15,  and  extra- 
prize  of  £20  for  the  best  Scot,  Richard  Heath  Harris,  Earu- 
liill,  near  Forres,  Morayshire  ;  second,  £10,  William  Drysdale, 
Kilrie,  Kinghorn,  Fifeshire.  Highly  commended,  and  extra- 
prize  of  10  guineas  given  by  C.  Ratcliff,  Esq.,  for  the  best 
Scot  bred  by  the  exhibitor,  William  McCombie,  M.P.,  Tilly- 
four,  Aberdeen. 

West  Highland  Oxen  or  Steers.— First  prize,  £15, 
Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Wallington,  Northumberland ; 
second,  £10,  Earl  of  South°sk,  Kiunaird  Castle,  Brechin, 


Forfarshire.  Highly  commended,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Dun- 
robin  Castle  ;  commended,  Robert  Mowbray,  Cambus,  Stirling. 
Scotch  Cows  or  Heifers. — First  prize,  £15,  Wm. 
McCombie,  M.P.,  Tiilyfour,  Aberdeen ;  second,  £5,  James 
Bruce,  Burnside,  Fochabers,  N.B.  Highly  commended :  Sir 
Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Wallington.  Commended ;  James  Reid, 
Graystone,  Alford,  Aberdeenshire. 

WELSH  BREEDS. 
Oxen  or  Steers. — First  prize,  £15,  Sir  Chas.  E.  laham, 
Lamport,  Northampton.    Only  one  entry. 

OTHER  PURE  BREEDS  AND  CROSS-BRED  ANIMALS. 

Fat  Oxen  or  Steers. — First  prize,  £15,  Messrs.  J.  and 
W.  Martin,  Aberdeen ;  second,  £10,  Lord  Dunmore,  Dun- 
more,  Stirling,  N.B. ;  third,  £5,  Hy.  Bettridge,  East  Hannay, 
Wantage,  Berks.  Highly  Commended  :  James  Stephen,  Con- 
glass,  Inverurie,  Aberdeen. 

Fat  Cows  or  Heifers. — First  prize,  £15,  Lord  Dun- 
more  ;  second,  £10,  Alexander  Cowie,  Crombley  Bank,  Ellon, 
Aberdeenshire  ;  third,  £5,  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Walling- 
ton. Highly  commended :  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  Berkeley 
Castle,  Gloucestershire. 

EXTRA  CLASSES. 
For  animals  not  qualified  to  compete  in  any  of  the  preceding 
classes. 
Oxen  or  Steers. — No  entry. 

Cows  OR  Heifers. — Prize  £5  and  silver  medal,  as  breeder, 
H.  M.  The  Queen  (Shorthorn).  Reserve  :  W.  T.  Cox,  Spondon 
Hall,  Derby  (Shorthorn). 

SHEEP. 
Judges. — F.  Spencer,  Alma  House,  Claybrooke,  Lutterworth. 
Wm.  Rigdeu,  Hove,  Brighton. 
John  Evans,  Uffington,  Shrewsbury. 

LEICESTERS. 
Three  fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  33  montlis  old.^ 
First  prize,  £15,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  extra  prize  of  £10 
given  by  linen  and  woollen  drapers  of  Birmingham,  Lord 
Berners,  Keythorpe  Hall,  Leicester ;  second,  £10,  Lord 
Berners  ;  third  of  £5,  Wm.  Perry  Herrick,  Beaumanor  Park, 
Leicestershire.  Reserved  and  highly  commended :  Wra. 
Brown,  Highgate  House,  Holme-on-Spalding  Moor,  York. 

LINCOLNS. 

Three  fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  32  months  old.— 
First  prize,  £15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  linen  and 
woollen  drapers,  extra  £10,  S.  W.  D.  Harris,  Wootton,  North- 
amptonshire ;  second,  £10,  Chas.  Lister.  Coleby  Lodge,  near 
Lincoln ;  third  of  £5,  John  Pears,  Mere,  Lincoln.  Highly 
commended :  John  Byron,  Kirkby  Green,  Sleaford,  Lincoln- 
shire. 

COTSWOLDS. 

Three  fat  wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old. — First 
prize,  £15,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  linen  and  woollen  drapers' 
extra  prize  of  £10,  Richard  Hall,  Great  Barford,  Oxon  ; 
second,  £10,  Richard  Hall;  third,  £5,  Johu  Baldwin,  Lud- 
dington, Stratford-on-Avon ;  Reserve,  John  Wheeler,  Long 
Compton,  Shipston-on-Stour. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

Three  fat  wethers,  not  exceeding  22  months  old. — First 
prize,  £15,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  Mr.  Bromley  Daven- 
port's extra  prize  of  10  guineas.  Lord  Walsingham,  Merton 
Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk  ;  second,  £10,  third,  £5,  Lord  Walsing- 
ham. Reserve  and  highly-commended  :  Col.  Kingscote,  C.B., 
M.P.,  Kingscote,  Wottou-uuder-Edge.  Commended  :  Prince  of 
Wales,  Saudringham ;  Lord  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall,  Thetford, 
Norfolk. 

SHROPSHIRES. 

Three  fat  tvethers,  not  exceeding  33  months  old. — First 
prize,  £15,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  Mr.  Newdegate's  silver 
cup  value  10  guineas,  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,  Chesham, 
Bucks  ;  second,  £10,  Wm.  Yates,  Grindle  House,  Shilfnal ; 
third,  £5,  Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park,  near  York.  Reserve 
and  highly-commended,  Mrs.  Beach,  The  Hattons,  Brewood, 
Penkridge.  Commended  :  Samuel  Craven  Pilgrim,  The  Out- 
woods,  Burbage,  Hinckley. 

Silver  cup,  value  10  guineas,  given  by  Messrs.  Mapplebeck 
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and  Lowe,  for  best  pen  of  three  fat  Shropsliire  wethers,  ex- 
ceeding 22  but  not  exceeding  34!  months  old,  and  silver  medal 
as  breeder,  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,  Cheshara,  Reserve  aud 
liighly  commended :  Mrs.  Beach,  The  Hattons,  Brewood. 
Highly  commended  :  Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park  ;  William 
Orme  Foster,  Apley  Park,  Salop. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Three  tat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  22  months  old. — 
First  prize,  ^15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  aud  extra  prize 
of  £10,  given  by  linen  aud  woollen  drapers  of  Birmingham, 
Nathaniel  Stilgoe,  Adderbury  Manor  Farm,  Banbury  ;  second, 
£10  .Zachariah  W.  Stilgoe,  Adderbury  Grounds,  Oxon  ;  third, 
£5,  Nathaniel  Stilgoe.  Reserve  and  highly  commended,  Geo. 
Street,  Maulden,  near  Arapthill,  Bedfordshire. 

SHEEP  NOT  QUALIFIED  TO  COMPETE  IN  ANY 
OTHER  CLASS. 
Three  pat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  22  mouths  old. — 
First  prize,  i'15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Alfred  Morrison, 
Fonthill  House,  Tisbury,  Wilts  ;  second,  £5,  J.  B.  Downing, 
Holme  Lacy,  Hereford.     Reserve,  Alfred  Morrison. 

CROSS  BREEDS. 
Three  fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  22  months  old. — 
First  prize,  £15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Matthew  E. 
Jones,  WeUingboro'  Lodge,  Northamptonshire ;  second,  £5, 
Zachariah  W.  Stilgoe,  Adderbury  Grounds,  Oxon.  Reserve 
and  highly  commended  :  Henry  Purser,  Willington  Manor, 
Bedford.  Highly  commended  :  Colonel  Lloyd-Lindsay,  M.P., 
Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  Berks. 

EWES. 

Fat  Leicester  Ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. — 
Silver  medal,  Wm.  Shipman,  Eaton  Lodge,  Eastwell,  Melton 
Mowbray,  Leicestershire. 

Fat  Lincoln  Ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. — Silver 
medal,  John  Pears,  Mere,  Lincoln. 

Fat  Cotswold  Ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs, — No 
merit,  prize  withheld. 

Fat  Southdown  Ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. — 
Prize  withheld,  no  merit. 

Fat  Shropshire   Ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. — 
Silver  medal,  G.  A.  May,  Elford  Park,  Tamworth.  Commended 
Mrs.  Beach,  The  Hattons,  Brewood. 

Fat  Oxfordshire  Ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. 
— Silver  medal,  John  Tredwell,  Upper  Winchendon,  Aylesbury, 
Bucks. 

Fat  Ewe  of  any  other  pure  breed. — [No  entry]. 

FAT   PIGS. 

Judges. — Samuel  Druce,  Eynsham,  Oron. 

John  Fisher,  Carhead,  Crossbills,  Yorkshire. 
John  Dale,  Spetchley,  Worcester. 

Three  fat  Pigs,  of  one  Htter,  not  exceeding  10  months 
old. — First  prize,  £10,  silver  medal  as  breeder.  Rev.  H.  G. 
Baily,  Swindon  ;  second,  £5,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  ;  third, 
£3,  Thos.  Leslie  Melville  Cartwright,  Melville  House,  Fife  and 
Newbottle,  Northamptonshire. 

Three  fat  Pigs  of  one  litter,  not  exceeding  15  months 
old. — First  prize,  £10,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  silver  cup, 
value  5  guineas,  for  best  pen  of  fat  pigs,  R.  E.  Duckering  and 
Son,  Northorpe,  Kirton-Lindsey  ;  second,  £5,  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen ;  third,  £3,  Earl  of  Aylesford,  Packington  Hall, 
Coventry. 

Fat  Pig,  exceeding  15  months  old. — First  prize,  £6,  R.  E. 
Duckering  and  Son,  Northorpe,  Kirton  Lindsey,  Lincolnshire  ; 
second,  £1,  Peter  Eden,  Cross  Lane,  Salford,  near  Manchester  ; 
third,  £3,  Peter  Eden.  Highly  commended :  Thomas  Ban- 
tock,  Merridale  House,  Wolverhampton.  Commended :  John 
Spencer,  Villiers  Hill,  Kenilworth ;  Matthew  Walker,  Stockley 
Park,  Anslow,  Burton-on-Trent, 

BREEDING  PIGS. 
BERKSHIRES. 
Five  Pigs,  of  one  litter,  exceeding  3  and  not  exceeding  6 
months  old. — First  prize,  £10,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  aud 
silver  cup,  value  £5  Ss.,  for  best  pen  of  Berkshires,  Richard 
Fowler,  I3roughton  Farm,  near  Aylesbury,  Bucks ;  second,  £5, 
Joseph  Smith,  Henley-in-Arden ;  third,  £3,  Heber  Humfrey, 
Kingstone  Farm,  Shrivenhara,   Berks ;   silver  medal,  John 


Spencer,  Villiers    Hill,  Kenilworth.     Commended  :    Russell 
Swanwick,  Royal  Agricultural   College  Farm,   Cirencester 
and  Heber  Humfrey. 

PIGS  OF  OTHER  LARGE  BREEDS. 

Five  Pigs,  of  one  litter,  exceeding  3  and  not  exceeding  6 
months  old. — First  prize,  £10,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  John 
Wheeler,  Long  Compton,  Shipston-on-Stour ;  second,  £5,  Hy. 
Robson,  Penkridgej  third,  £3,  R.  E.  Duckering  and  Son, 
Northorpe. 

PIGS  OF  A  SMALL  BREED. 

Five  Pigs  of  One  Litter,  exceeding  3  and  not  exceed- 
ing 6  months  old. — First  prize,  £10,  silver  medal  as  breeder 
and  silver  cup,  value  5  guineas,  Peter  Eden,  Cross  Lane,  Sal- 
ford  ;  second,  £5,  George  Turner,  jun.,  Alexton  Hall,  Upping- 
ham ;  third,  £3,  Peter  Eden  ;  silver  medal,  Matthew  Walker, 
Stockley  Park,  Anslow,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Referee  for  Ages  of  Stock. — Professor  Gamgee,  I, 
Great  Winchester-street  Buildings,  London,  E.G. 

Veterinary  Inspector. — E.  Stanley,  35,  Islington,  Bir- 
mingham. CORN. 

Judges. — E.  Davenport,  Quadrant,  Birmingham. 

Isaac  Kempson,  Lionel-street,  Birmingham. 

Talavera  Wheat,  sample  of  1  bushel. — First  prize,  £3, 
F.  Lythall,  Spittal  Farm,  Banbury;  second,  £1,  S.  Robinson, 
Shaw  House,  Melbourne,  Derbyshire. 

White  Wheat,  any  other  variety,  sample  of  1  bushel.-^ 
First  prize,  £2,  G.  A.  May,  Elford  Park,  Tamworth  (Chidham) ; 
second,  £1,  J.  Greatorex,Stretton,  near  Burton-on-Trent. 

Red  Wheat,  1  bushel.— First  prize,  £2,  F.  Lythall 
(Nursery)  ;  second,  £1,  T.  Horley,  jun..  The  Fosse,  Leaming- 
ton (Nursery).     Highly  commended,  J.  Greatores  (Lammas). 

Barley,  sample  of  1  bushel. — First  prize,  £2,  G.  J. 
Mitchell,  Newton  Mount,  Burton-on-Trent  (Chevalier) ; 
second,  £1,  J.H.  Clark,  Altwood,  Maidenhead  (Chevalier). 

Oats,  White,  1  bushel.— First  prize,  £2,  F.  Lythall  (Aus- 
tralian) ;  second,  £1,  H.  E.  Raynbird,  Basingstoke  (Pedigree 
Canadian) . 

Oats,  Black,  1  bushel.— Prize,  £2,  F.  LythaU  (Polands). 

Beans,  sample  of  1  bushel. — First  prize,  £2,  F.  Lythall 
(French  eyes) ;  second,  £1,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm, 
Aylesbury. 

Peas,  White,  sample  of  1  bushel. — First  prize,  £2,  F. 
Lythall  (Banbury  prize-takers) ;  second,  £1,  Joseph  H.  Clark, 
Altwood  (Ringwood  marrow). 

Peas,  Blue,  sample  of  1  bushel. — Commended :  F.  Lythall. 

ROOTS. 

Judges. — J.  Mathews,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
J.  H.  Burbery,  The  Chase,  Kenilworth. 
R.  H.  Masfen,  Pendeford,  Wolverhampton. 
T.  B.  Wriglit,  Quarry  House,  Great  Barr. 

A  silver  cup  of  five  guineas,  given  by  Proctor  and  Ryland 
for  best  collection  of  long  mangold  wurzel,  globe  mangold 
wurzel,  and  swedes,  six  roots  of  each  to  be  shown  for  this  prize 
alone. — John  Hicken,  Dunchurch,  Rugby. 

Sutton  aud  Son's  silver  cup,  value  5  gs.,  for  best  collection 
of  six  long  mangolds,  six  [globe  or  intermediate  mangolds,  six 
purple-top  swedes,  six  kohl  rabi,  and  six  turnips. — Marquis  of 
Ailesbury,  Home  Farm,  Saveruake  Forest,  Marlborough, 
Wilts. 

Kohl  rabi  (six  specimens). — First  prize,  £2,  Geo.  Fleming, 
Groundslow  Farm,  Stone  (Sutton's  improved  green  German)  ; 
second,  £1,  Colonel  J.  S.  North,  Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury. 
Commended  :  Anthony  Tustain,  Great  Barford,  near  Dedding- 
ton,  Oxon ;  Colonel  North. 

Long  Mangold  Wurzel  (sis  specimens).— First  prize, 
£2,  with  £2  23.  added  by  Proctor  and  Ryland,  Sir  Frederick 
Smythe,  Acton  BurneU,  near  Shrewsbury  (Sutton's  long  red 
mammoth) ;  second,  £1,  Hy.  AUsop,  Hindliss  Hall,  near 
Worcester  (Sutton's  mammoth  red).  Highly  commended  : 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury ;  John  Moore,  Warwick  aud  Long 
Itchington ;  John  Moore,  Wm.  Dickinson,  New  Park,  Ly- 
mingtou,  Hants.  Commended  :  W.  R.  Boxall,  Stratlifieldsaye, 
Wiuchfield,  Hants  (Sutton's  long  red) ;  John  Hicken,  Dun- 
church. 

Globe  and  intermediate  varieties  of  Mangold 
Wurzel  (six  specimens). — First  prize,  £2,  with  £2  2s.  added 
by  Proctor  and  Ryland,  Sir  Frederick  Smythe,  Acton  BurneU 
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(Peter's  yellow  globe) ;  second,  £1,  Jolin  Hicken.  Highly 
commended  :  Thos.  Keen,  Great  House,  Meere,  uear  Glaston- 
bury (Impey's  Defiaace  yellow  globe) ;  John  Baker,  Witham 
Parm,  near  Soraerton,  Somerset  (Impey's  Defiaace  yellow 
globe).  Commended  :  Thos.  Gunnell,  Willow  House,  Milton, 
Cambridge;  Hy.  Allsop,  Hindliss  Hall  (Sutton's  yellow  globe); 
Geo.  Fleming,  Grownslow,  Stone  (Sutton's  Berkshire  prize 
variety)  ;  John  Moore,  Warwick  ;  Wm.  Dickinson,  New  Park, 
liymington ;  Chas.  West,  Flowers  Farm,  Pangbourne ;  Col. 
North. 

Swedes  of  any  variety  (sis  specimens). — First  prize, £2, 
and  extra  £2  2s.,  Wm.  B.  Boxall,  Strathfieldsaye,  Winchfield 
(Danger's  Champion)  ;  2nd,  £1,  R.  Shirley,  Bancott,  Munslow, 
Church  Stretton,  Salop  (Drummond's  Improved).  Com- 
mended :  T.  Hinks,  Halford,  Shipston-on-Stour,  Worcester- 
shire (Purple  Bark). 

CoMJiOiV  TuK>iPS,  white  flesh  (sis  specimens). — First  prize, 
£2,  Hy.  Woods,  Clipston-park  Farm,  Mansfield  (Green  Barrel) ; 
2rid,  Hy.  Woods  (Green  Barrel). 

Common  Tuknips,  yellow  flesh  (sis  specimens).  —  First 
prize,  £2,  James  Stephen,  Conglass,  Inverurie,  Aberdeen 
(Green-top  Aberdeen  yellow) ;  2nd,  £1,  Wm.  McCombie,  Tilly- 
four. 

Carrots  of  amy  variety  (six  specimens). — ^First  prize, 
£2,  Hy.  Woods,  Altrincham;  2nd,  £1,  Wm.  Dickinson,  New 
Park  (white  Belgian).  Highly  commended:  Geo.  Fleming 
(Long  red).  Commended:  Antony  Tustain,  Great  Barford, 
near  Deddington,  Oxon  (Long  red). 

Ox  cabbage  (three  specimens). — First  prize,  £3,  R.  Hall, 
Great  Barford  ;  second,  £1,  G.  Greatorex,  Stretton  (Robin- 
son's Champion  Drumhead)* 

POTATOES. 

Ashleaf  kidneys  (twelve  specimens). — First  prize,  15s., 
F.  Lythall ;  second,  10s.,  C.  J.  Perry,  The  Cedars,  Castle 
Bromwich.     Highly  commended  :  A.  Tustain,  Great  Barford. 

River's  Royal  ashleaf  kidneys  (twelve  specimens). — 
First  prize,  15s.,  H.  Woods  ;  second,  10s.,  J.  Choyce,  Pinwall 
Grange,  A.therstone.     Commended  :  F.  Lythall. 

Gloucestershire  kidneys  (twelve  specimens). — First  prize, 
15s.,  Z.  W.  Stilgoe;  second,  10s.,  T.  Barnett,  Walford,  Here- 
fordshire.    Commended :  J.  Choyce,  C.  J.  Perry. 


Daiutrees'  first  early  (twelve  specimens). — First  prize, 
15s.,  C.J.  Perry  ;  second,  10s.,  J.  Choyce. 

King  of  potatoes  (twelve  specimens). — First  prize,  15s., 
C.  J.  Prery ;  second,  lOs.,  G.  A.  May,  Elford  Park.  Highly 
commended:  J.  Choyce,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  Com- 
mended :  J.  Choyce. 

Wheeler's  milky  white  (twelve  specimens). — First  prize, 
15s.,  J.  C.  Wheeler  and  Son,  Gloucester ;  second,  lOs.,  E. 
Freer,  The  Grange,  Ward  End,  Birmingham.  Commended: 
John  Choyce. 

Flukes  (twelve  specimens). — First  prize,  15s.,  Z.  W.  Stilgoe; 
second,  lOs.,  C.  J.  Perry.  Commended :  John  Lynn,  Church 
F'arm,  Shoxton,  Grantham  ;  J.  K.  Fowler. 

Dalmahoys  (twelve  specimens). —  First  prize,  15s.,  Hy. 
Woods ;  second,  lOs.,  John  Choyce.  Highly  commended : 
Anthony  Tustain  ;  John  Choyce.     Commended  :  Hy.  Woods. 

Red  regents  (twelve  specimens). — First  prize,  15s.,  Anthony 
Tustain;  second,  lOs.,  Mr.  Snraner, High-street, Birmingham. 
Highly  commended :  C.  J.  Perry.  Commended :  John  Choyce; 
John  Lynn. 

Paterson's  Victoria  (twelve  specimens). — First  prize,  15s., 
Geo.  Mangles,  Great  Givendale,  Ripon,  Yorkshire ;  second, 
lOs.,  W.  Birch,  Barnacle,  Coventry.  Commended :  Samuel 
Robinson,  Shaw  House,  Melbourne,  Derbyshire ;  Russell 
Swan  wick.  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester. 

Skerry  Blues(twelve  specimens). — First  prize,  15s.,  Anthony 
Tustain:  second,  lOs.,  John  Choyce.  Highly  commended: 
Henry  Woods. 

Any  ether  named  variety. — First  prizes  15s.  each,  John 
Choyce  (Red  Fluke) ;  Charles  Felton,  Birmingham  Nursery 
(President  Lincoln).  Second  prizes  10s.  each,  W.  Birch, 
Barnacle,  Coventry  (Climax) ;  Sir  T.  Smythe  (Lopstone 
Kidney).  Highly  commended  :  Hy.  Woods  (Dunbar  Regents) ; 
Sir  Wm.  Heathcote,  Hursley  Park,  Winchester  (Scotch 
Regents)  ;  John  Choyce  (Nuneaton  Seedling)  ;  Wm.  Birch, 
Barnacle,  Coventry  (Early  Rose)  ;  Sir  F.  Smythe  (American 
Red  Seedhng) ;  Chas.  Felton  (Erdington  Nonsuch).  Com- 
mended :  Anthony  Tustain (Ne  plus  Ultra)  ;  Joseph  Greatorex, 
Stretton  (Red  Kidney) ;  Thos.  Barnett,  Walford,  Herefordsliire 
(Forty-fold) ;  C.  J.  Perry  (Edgecote  Seedling) ;  C.  J.  Perry 
(Red  Emperors) ;  Zach.  W.  Stilgoe  (British  Queen) ;  Thos. 
Barnett  (Paterson's  Oxon). 


CARMARTHENSHIRE     FARMING, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Carmarthenshire  Farmers'  Club,  Mr. 
J.  Lewis  Philipps,  Bolahaul,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  D.  P.  Davies,  of  Troedybryn,  said:  The  district 
represented  by  the  members  of  this  club,  geologically  speak- 
ing, re^ts  on  the  Upper  Silurian,  Lower  Silurian,  old  red 
sandstone,  hmestone,  coal-measure,  and  millstone  grit,  but 
the  principal  extent  is  on  the  Upper  Silurian ;  and,  how- 
ever much  the  strata  or  the  physical  contour  of  the 
country  may  differ,  there  is  one  thing  that  affects  us  simi- 
larly— viz.,  the  climate — which  might  be  termed  humid,  be- 
cause our  vallevs  open  to  the  S.W.  to  receive  the  Atlantic 
moisture,  and  our  hills  intercept  it,  and  which  collects  in  rain 
and  descends  in  torrents,  more  especially  on  the  eastern  de- 
clivity. The  climate  to  some  measure  might  be  improved,  for 
draining  has  risen  the  temperature  of  some  soils  in  this  district 
nearly  15  degs.  So,  whoever  intends  to  develop  the  capa- 
bilities of  his  land,  must  drain  thoroughly,  cultivate  deeply, 
and  return  to  the  land  the  inorganic  portion  of  his  crops. 
And  as  plants  obtain  from  the  constituents  of  air  and  water 
only  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  some  nitrogen,  the  rest  of 
their  components — namely,  all  the  mineral  substances  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  nitrogen — must  be  supphed  by  the  soil 
they  grow  in ;  and,  as  the  life  and  development  of  an  organic 
being  cannot  be  regarded  as  depending  on  chance,  for  the  same 
kind  of  plants  require  similar  food  in  nearly  the  same  quan- 
tities, it  is  evident  therefore  that,  by  continued  cropping  of  the 
same  soil  by  tlie  same  tribe  of  plants,  without  returning  their 
mineral  food  to  the  land,  the  most  fertile  soil  must  ultimately 
become  exhausted  of  the  aliment  necessary  tor  that  crop. 
Although  the  soil  is  no  longer  capable  of  producing  remune- 


rative crops  of  one  kind,  yet  it  might  produce  excellent  crops 
of  other  kinds  of  planis  having  different  demands  on  the  soil 
and  different  habits  of  growth ;  for  instance,  the  clover  is  in- 
troduced into  the  rotation  because  it  is  a  plant  capable  of  send- 
ing out  roots  to  a  great  depth  and  distance  in  the  soil  in  search 
of  the  materials  of  its  structure,  consequently  it  is  highly 
useful  for  collecting  together  the  small  quantities  of  valuable 
materials  scattered  throughout  a  large  bulk  of  soU.  The  sur- 
face is  thus  enriched  and  becomes  better  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  those  classes  of  plants  which,  from  the  rapidity  of  their 
development,  and  for  other  reasons,  are  unfitted  for  searching 
extensively  for  their  own  food.  Advantage  ought  to  be  takea 
in  practice  of  the  above  facts  by  cultivating  plants  of  different 
habits  and  requirements  alternately ;  but  no  system  of  rota- 
tion, however  complete  or  carefully  carried  out,  can  maintain 
tlie  fertility  of  the  land  unless  the  mineral  substances  which 
have  been  abstracted  from  it  in  the  crops  carried  away  be  re- 
stored. The  following  calculations  show  that  the  most  preva- 
lent system  of  farming  is  one  of  exhaustion ;  for  instance,  a 
farmer  who  cultivates  his  land  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  re- 
turns to  the  soil  aU  the  straw,  hay,  and  green  crops  in  the 
shape  of  manure,  must  be  told  that,  although  apparently  he 
keeps  up  the  fertility  of  his  soU,  such  is  not  the  case.  I  do 
not  mean  that  farmyard  manure,  as  far  as  it  goes,  does  not 
restore  fertility  in  a  perfect  manner  to  the  land,  and  so  enable 
it  to  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  crop.  For  every  two- 
year-old  cattle  of  his  own  rearing  such  a  farmer  sells,  he  robs 
his  land  of  no  less  than  120  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  lime,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  flesh,  blood,  &c., 
which  if  burnt  would  give  ash  similar  in  composition  to  the 
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ash  of  plants.  To  make  up  this  yearly  loss  in  phosphates  it  is 
necessary  to  return  to  the  land  no  less  that  5  cwt.  of  guano,  or 
some  other  auxiliary  manure  that  would  supply  the  deticiency. 
Again,  let  us  calculate  to  what  extent  the  dairy  produce  robs 
the  soil.  For  every  cwt.  of  cheese  sold  the  farmer  alienates 
61bs.  of  bone  material,  about  Tilbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  about 
half  a  pound  of  sulphur.  The  loss  per  acre  by  selling  wheat 
(see  Liebig's  Modern  Agriculture,  page  218)  is  281bs.  of  ash 
constituents,  of  which  13  3-5ths  lbs.  is  phosphoric  acids,  and 
8  2-5ths  lbs.  is  potash.  Now  these  losses  cannot  be  supplied 
by  guano  or  superphosphate  alone,  for  the  proportion  of  potash 
in  tliem  is  too  small,  but  by  mixing  those  manures  with  wood 
ashes  the  deficieucy  would  be  supplied.  Let  us  then  sum  these 
losses  and  calculate  what  would  be  the  total  yearly  loss  of  in- 
dispensable measures  on  a  farm  capable  of  producing  for  dis- 
posal five  acres  of  wheat — grain  produce.  The  produce  of 
ten  milch  cows,  ten  two-year-old  cattle  weighing  about  120 
lbs.  per  quarter  ;  therefore,  according  to  the  most  modern  data, 
a  supply  of  60  cwt.  of  pure  Peruvian  guano  would  he  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  such  a  farm,  provided  of  course 
that  all  the  manure  resulting  from  all  the  hay,  straw,  turnips, 
&c.,  produced  be  wholly  returned  to  the  soil.  We  say  wholly 
returned,  because  on  most  farms  in  the  district  large  quantities 
of  the  farmyard  manure  are  wasted ;  in  fact,  tlie  essence  of  the 
manure  heap  is  often  seen  running  away  in  that  small  con- 
tinuous black  stream  into  an  adjoining  brook  or  into  other 
places,  and  lost  to  the  farm.  Having  laid  down  my  principles 
of  farming,  I  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  practical  details, 
and,  as  an  illustration,  I  will  take  a  farm  of  100  acres,  of  ordi- 
nary quality,  divided  into  20  fields  of  five  acres  each,  with  a 
suitable  and  coramodious  homestead  centrally  situated.  The 
stock  on  this  farm  should  consist  of  two  draught  horses  and  a 
hackney,  with  occasionally  another  pair  of  stout  horses,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  subsoil  one  field  every  year.  One  bull  and 
ten  cows  of  tile  black  or  any  other  approved  pure  breed,  ten 
yearling  cattle,  and  ten  calves,  25  ewes  and  a  ram  of  the  Shrop- 
shire, Cheviot,  or  Cotswold,  or  whicliever  breed  might  be 
deemed  most  suitable  ;  a  breeding  sow  of  the  small  breed,  and 
a  quantity  of  poultry.  Half  of  the  farm  should  be  permanent 
pasture  and  meadow,  and  the  other  half  or  ten  of  the  driest 
fields  might  be  advantageously  managed  under  a  ten  years' 
rotation  as  follows  :  1st,  oats  ;  2nd,  vetches,  peas,  potatoes, 
mangold,  and  carrots  ;  3rd,  wheat ;  4th,  turnips  ;  5th,  oats  or 
shiprys  ;  6th,  barley  ;  7th,  seeds  ;  8th,  grass  ;  9th,  grass ;  10th, 
grass.  I  fancy  that  some  may  object  to  barley  after  oats  ;  to 
them  I  would  say  forbear  till  I  have  explained  myself,  for  I 
think  they  will  agree  with  me  that  a  finer  sample  of  barley 
and  better  seeds  would  he  the  result  of  this  plan  than  if 
barley  with  seeds  had  immediately  followed  turnips.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  different  crops  would  be  thus,  viz. :  1st.  Oats 
dressed  with  two  tons  of  lime  per  acre,  mixed  with  soil,  and 
applied  previous  to  ploughing,  and  the  ploughing  should  be 
well  done  by  a  man  and  a  pair  of  horses,  followed  by  furrow 
presser,  which  leaves  the  land  in  ridgelets  ready  to  receive  the 
seed.  2nd.  Vetches,  peas,  potatoes,  mangolds,  carrots,  &c., 
heavily  dressed  with  dung,  receiving  at  least  two  ploughings 
and  the  necessary  cultivation.  3rd.  Wheat,  or  "  siprys"  ii  the 
land  will  not  carry  wheat.  4th.  Swedes  and  turnips  drilled  in 
with  5  cwt.  of  Lawes'  manure.  Half  of  the  turnips  and  swedes 
should  be  consumed  at  the  homestead,  the  other  half  should  be 
eaten  Jalong  with  their  daily  feed  of  cake  and  corn,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  hay,  grown  lambs  and  drafted  sheep  having  a  pound 
or  a  run  to  a  field  of  grass  adjoining.  In  order  to  manure  the 
land  evenly,  two  alternate  rows  of  swedes  and  turnips  should 
be  the  half  left  for  consumption  in  the  field.  5th,  Oats,  or  a 
mixture  of  oats  and  barley,  called  "  shiprys"  6th.  Barley  with 
seeds,  2  tons  per  acre  of  lime  having  been  ploughed  in  on  the 
oat  or  "  shiprys"  stubble  the  previous  autumn,  and  the  good 
effects  of  this  dressing  in  the  barley  ,seeds,  and  the  subsequent 
grass  crops  will  be  very  satisfactory.  7lh.  Seeds  to  be  eaten 
in  spring  by  the  ewes  with  twins  ;  after  weaning  time  by  the 
lambs  till  they  are  removed  to  the  clover  stubbles,  preparatory 
to  being  put  on  the  turnips.  8th.  Grass  to  be  grazed  by 
sheep.  9th.  Ditto.  10th.  Ditto.  The  next  consideration 
will  be  the  management  of  the  remaining  ten  fields  which  are 
in  permanent  grass.  Four  of  the  nearest  fields  to  the  home- 
stead will  be  required  for  the  summer  grazing  of  the  milch 
cows,  and  the  lattermath  of  two  hay  fields.  Two  of  the  most 
distant  of  the  permanent  pasture  fields  will  keep  the  10  year- 
lings, with  the  help  of  the  lattericath  of  the  other  two  hay  fields. 


Two,  out  of  the  ten  fields  in  permanent  grass,  should  he  an- 
uually  dressed  with  either  a  mixture  of  lime  and  earth,  or 
dung  compost,  and  four  of  them  alternately  mowed  and 
grazed.  A  good  deal  of  the  compost  might  be  made  in  the 
shelter  sheds  that  ought  to  be  in  every  grazing  run,  otherwise 
the  cattle  will  run  off  their  flesh  before  gadflies,  and  waste 
their  droppings  by  polluting  the  water  in  their  fields.  The 
horses  are  to  be  in  the  house,  fed  with  a  mixture  of  split  oats, 
cut  straw  and  hay,  with  a  little  carrots,  or  gorse,  or  vetches  in 
addition,  according  to  the  season,  till  harvest,  when  they 
might  be  turned  out  to  cool  their  feet,  and  clean  after  the 
cows  and  yearlings,  which  are  by  this  time  commencing  the 
eddishes  ;  besides,  all  grass  lauds  should  be  eaten  quite  clean 
once  in  the  year,  and  the  weeds  eradicated.  The  calves  should 
be  in  an  open  shed  with  a  yard,  eating  vetches,  hay,  and  a 
pound  a  day  of  cake,  till  they  are  about  a  twelvemonth  old 
when  they  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  the  best  grazing  land  on 
the  farm,  where  they  are  to  remain  till  they  are  sent  to  the 
lattermath,  from  thence  to  the  feeding  byres  to  be  there  fur- 
nished with  a  progressive  allowance  of  turnips,  meal,  hay, 
straw,  and  some  cake,  till  they  are  ripe  for  the  butchers.  If 
these  cattle  had  the  benefit  of  sucking  their  dams  dry,  as  they 
most  probably  will  do  when  the  farmer  is  a  bachelor,  or,  when 
the  farmer  wishes  his  wife  not  to  be  troubled  with  a  dairy, 
they  ought  to  pay  a  pound  per  month,  but  on  the  contrary, 
when  they  are  weaned  young,  and  their  dams  milked  for 
dairy,  there  must  be  a  reduction  of  one-fourth.  The  sow 
should  farrow  in  September  and  March  and  the  produce  after 
being  weaned  kept  in  the  manure  yard  which  ought  to  be  co- 
vered, and  their  food  to  consist  of  vegetable  refuse,  skim -milk 
and  wash-thickened  with  from  31bs.  to  51bs.  of  meal  per  day, 
or  even  more,  according  to  size.  The  whole,  except  what 
would  be  required  for  the  house,  has  to  be  sold  off  as  porkers. 
The  poultry  iiaving  comfortable  quarters  will  pay  for  all  the 
care  bestowed  on  them.  The  grand  lesson  to  be  remembered 
in  breeding  and  feeding  all  animals,  is  steady  and  continued 
progression  from  birth  to  the  shambles.  As  to  the  motive 
power  of  the  farm,  the  principle  is  very  simple,  that  is,  never 
do  anything  with  manual  labour  if  it  can  be  done  by  horse, 
and  never  by  that  power  if  it  can  he  done  by  water  or  steam 
power.  All  the  corn,  except  when  the  price  is  high  for  wheat, 
should  be  consumed  on  the  farm  in  addition  to  about  6  tons 
of  pure  linseed  cake.  Besides,  30  cwt.  of  auxiliary  manure  and 
about  20  tons  of  lime  shoul  d  annually  be  used  to  keep  up  the 
mineral  loss  above  alluded  to.  All  the  transactions  on  the 
farm  should  be  carefully  noted  down,  and  a  balance-sheet 
made  at  the  end  of  the  agricultural  year.  In  conclusion  I  beg 
to  thank  you  for  your  patience,  and  assure  you  that  this  is 
not  an  imaginary  plan  of  farming,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
if  it  became  general  the  aspect  of  the  district  would  present 
as  beautiful  and  productive  an  appearance  as  the  most  sanguine 
member  of  this  Club  would  wish  to  behold;  and  it  is 
the  earnest  wish  of  the  introducer  that  this  paper  may  con 
tribute  its  quota  to  general  amelioration  of  this  peaceful 
country. 

Mr.  Lewis  (Llwynfedwen)  said  he  could  not  follow  Mr. 
Davies'  observations  minutely  and  point  out  all  points  where 
he  disagreed,  because  he  had  not  taken  any  notes,  but  he  might 
state  that  he  beheved  there  should  be  three  systems  for  this 
country — one  for  the  high  laud,  one  for  the  middle  land,  and 
one  for  the  low  land.  Of  course  that  was  his  opinion.  It 
was  well  known  that  they  had  different  courses  of  husbandry, 
and  what  would  do  for  clay  soil  would  not  answer  for  shallow 
land,  or  a  gravelly  soil.  He  was  not  in  a  position  to  state  his 
opinion  as  to  the  correct  system  to  be  adopted,  and  he  agreed 
with  part  of  Mr.  Davies'  remarks  as  to  the  cropping  of  a  100 
acre  farm,  though  not  as  to  the  course  of  cropping  proposed  by 
that  gentleman.  He  would  not,  tell  them  wliat  course  he 
himself  would  adopt,  but  he  would  not  advocate  Mr.  Davies' 
system.  One  part  of  the  paper  he  thoroughly  agreed  with. 
As  Mr.  Davies  had  said,  to  be  a  successful  farmer  there  ought 
to  be  good  buildings,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  one  noble 
lord,  a  large  owner  of  property  in  the  county,  had  introduced 
good  buildings  on  to  his  farms — but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
other  landowners  had  not  followed  so  good  an  example,  for  he 
was  certain  that  no  person  could  farm  well  unless  he  had  a 
proper  homestead.  While  on  this  point  he  would  mention 
that  some  time  since  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  plan  of  a 
homestead ;  there  were  seven  or  eight  competitors,  and  he 
had  the  prize  plan  with  him.    The  successful  competitor,  Mr. 
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Davies,  of  Puinpsaint,  was  not  a  professional  man,  but  the 
plan  was  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  Hughes  (Castellddu)  said  Mr.  Lewis  had 
thrown  out  a  hint  of  a  different  system  to  that  suggested 
by  Mr.  Davies,  and  which  he  (tlie  speaker)  thought  a  bad  one  ; 
for  there  was  one  objection  to  its  being  carried  out — a  tenant 
farmer  could  not  undertake  a  ten  years'  course  of  cropping 
unless  lie  had  a  l-i  years'  lease. 

A  Voice  :  Or  a  lease  for  21  years. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  would  be  better  still.  At  present 
farmers  were  very  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  their  farms,  es- 
pecially for  one  reason  which  they  all  knew — and  they  must 
have  leases  before  they  could  venture  on  a  ten  years'  system  of 
cropping.  Mr.  Davies'  theory  of  farm  management  was  a  per- 
fectly sound  one,  though  he  went  further  then  Mr.  Davies  in 
one  matter.  Tn  his  paper  he  said  that  calves  should  be 
kept  in  until  they  were  a  year  old,  but  he  thought  farmers 
should  keep  them  in  until  they  were  ready  for  the  butcher. 

Mr.  Harries  (Llandilo-Abercowin)  said  he  pursued  the 
five-course  system  of  cropping,  and  he  fancied  it  answered 
better  with  him  than  any  other.  He  began  with  wheat,  went 
on  to  barley,  then  to  turnips,  then  to  seeds,  and  then  returned 
to  wheat  again,  and  he  had  successfully  worked  this  system  for 
10  years. 

Mr.  Jones  (Dirwydd)  should  say  that  the  best  mode  of 
farming  was  to  farm  to  some  profit ;  though  agriculture  did 
not  lead  to  great  fortune.  He  had  been  farming  for  i5  years 
without  making  a  fortune,  but  he  knew  persons  who  had  en- 
tered into  business  at  about  the  same  time  as  he  started  farm- 
ing, and  they  had  retired  with  very  ample  fortunes  ;  while  the 
farmers  who  had  made  fortunes  were  very  few  and  far  between, 
and  he  wis  not  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman  :  How  did  you  portion  your  children  ? 

Mr.  Jones  :  Well,  not  out  of  the  profits  of  farming.  In 
continuation  he  said,  that  when  a  person  took  a  farm,  the  first 
thing  he  ought  to  do  was  to  drain  his  wet  land  if  he  had  any, 
and  then  lie  ought  to  arrange  which  of  his  fields  were  to  be 
pastures  and  which  arable  lauds.  He  never  heard  of  the  ten- 
course  system  before ;  but  he  had  tried  the  four-course  system 
on  light  land,  and  it  did  not  answer,  and  ever  since  he  had 
followed  the  six-course  system  for  twenty-six  years.  He  com- 
menced with  the  principal  item — turnips — and  he  might  here 
say  that  he  would  not  recommend  anybody  to  grow  turnips  if 
the  land  was  not  clean.  For  Jiis  part  he  would  rather  lose  the 
rent  and  taxes  of  a  field  for  a  year,  and  let  it  lie  fallow,  than 
sow  turnips  in  a  dirty  field.  But  to  continue.  In  the  second 
year  he  sowed  barley  witli  bone  manure,  and  in  the  third  seeds. 
In  the  fourth  year  he  laid  down  grass,  in  the  fifth  wheat,  and 
the  sixth  oats.  When  the  crop  was  gathered,  he  then  ran  the 
plough  through  the  land,  and  then  it  was  ready  to  begin  the 
course  again.  He  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Davies,  that  a  farmer 
ought  to  feed  his  calves  well,  and  keep  them  in  creating  flesh 
until  they  came  to  the  butcher.  They  should  be  especially 
well  attended  to  in  the  first  year.  He  had  now  told  them 
what  he  had  done,  and  he  thought  if  they  did  likewise  they 
would  get  on,  though  he  had  not  made  much  profit. 

Mr.  Morgan  (Llwyn)  said  there  were  some  things  in  the 
paper  which  he  did  not  agree  with,  and  he  did  not  see  how  a 
man  could  work  fifty  acres  of  land  with  only  two  horses ;  be- 
cause in  an  ordinary  farm,  when  sending  manure  to  the  fields, 
a  farmer  would  never  hke  to  have  less  than  two  carts  going, 
and  to  each  cart  there  would  be  two  horses ;  indeed  some- 
times three. 

Mr.  Davies  :  I  said  five. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  understood  that  Mr.  Davies  spoke  of 
five  horses. 

Mr.  Morgan  :  I  thought  he  said  two  constantly,  and  occa- 
sionally two  more. 

Mr.  Davies  said  that  he  advocated  the  keeping  of  two 
draught  horses  and  a  hackney,  and  occasionally  another  pair 
of  cart  horses. 

Mr.  Morgan  :  Then  I  must  take  it  for  granted  that  there 
are  five  horses  on  the  farm,  two  of  which  are  always  at  work. 
I  am  satisfied  on  that  point.  With  regard  to  the  ten  cows, 
ten  calves,  and  ten  yearlings,  he  thought  Mr.  Davies  had  not 
over-shot  the  mark  ;  an  ordinary  farm  would  support  that 
number ;  but  as  regarded  the  sow  which  was  to  breed  twice 
in  the  year,  he  must  say  that  the  farmer  would  be  very  neg- 
lectful if  she  did  not  breed  oftener  than  that.  Another  fault 
he  had  to  find  was,  that  in  speaking  of  his  farm,  Mr.  Davies 
appeared  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  land  was  ready  for 


tillage.  They  had  not  heard  anything  about  draining,'  the 
cost  of  draining,  the  best  mode  of  draining,  or  whether  drain- 
ing was  profitable.  As  to  the  ten-course  system,  he  had  not 
heard  of  it  before.  Mr.  Jones  went  for  the  six-course,  and  he 
(Mr.  Morgan)  was  laughed  at  when  he  read  a  paper  on  the 
four-course  system,  even  more  than  Mr.  Davies  had  been  ;  but 
his  idea  was,  that  if  they  observed  a  happy  medium  they  would 
be  near  the  mark. 

Mr.  Buckley  (Penyfai)  said  in  this  district  they  had  chiefly 
the  Silurian,  then  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  mountain  Hrae- 
stone,  and  then  came,  to  the  south  or  south-east  of  which 
they  might  say  Llanelly  was  the  capital,  the  mineral  district. 
Now  he  would  suggest  that  these  different  soils  required  dif- 
ferent courses  of  treatment,  and  he  thought  that  the  system 
Mr.  Davies  had  propounded  was  rather  too  inflexible,  and 
that  though  it  might,  and  no  doubt  did,  suit  one  of  these  soils, 
it  would  not  suit  all ;  it  was  rather  too  rigid.  More  than 
half  of  this  county  was  on  the  Silurian  strata,  and  the  soil 
contained  a  good  deal  of  Hme,  so  that  it  would  not  require 
all  the  lime  as  manure  that  the  lecturer  spoke  of.  The  lime- 
stone part  would  only  require  the  addition  of  lime  to  the  soil 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  Then  in  the  coal  district  there 
was  scarcely  a  trace  of  lime,  and  there  the  land  would  take 
any  quantity  with  advantage.  The  speaker  then  proceeded  to 
argue  in  favour  of  an  alternate  system  of  green  crops  and 
corn,  and  said  he  thought  all  .systems  of  about  the  same  value 
as  long  as  they  were  alternate.  He  noticed  that  Mr.  Davies's 
system  was  an  alternate  one,  except  where  barley  came  after 
oats.  Now  he  did  not  believe  in  a  corn  crop  for  two  years 
running,  as  he  was  afraid  of  deteriorating  his  land  ;  he  was 
always  anxious  to  keep  it  at  cropping  point.  As  had  been 
very  judiciously  remarked,  there  was  an  influence  which  bore 
upon  the  soils  in  this  west  coast,  and  that  was  the  moist,  wet, 
and  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  mild  climate,  a  climate  that 
would  only  very  exceptionally  indeed  give  us  anything  like  a 
good  crop  of  corn,  or  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  late  har- 
vest. Last  summer  was  one  of  those  exceptional  years,  and 
he  supposed  we  had  the  best  corn  harvest  ever  known.  lu 
England  that  had  not  been  so,  and  the  harvest  on  light  land 
in  the  Eastern  and  JMidland  counties  had  been  light  and  poor. 
But  this  same  mUd,  moist  climate,  which  generally  gave  us 
such  poor  crops  of  corn  gave  a  most  invaluable,  most  excellent 
crop  of  roots  and  green  crops.  Then  these  circumstances  of 
soil  and  climate,  what  did  they  direct  us  to  ?  His  answer 
was  that  they  should  only  grow  roots  and  green  crops.  The 
climate  should  also  lead  them  to  improve  their  pastures  and 
meadows ;  they  should  drain  them,  and  if  they  did  so  they 
would  have  their  excellent  black  cattle  in  far  better  condition, 
and  a  far  greater  number  would  be  sold  at  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer fairs  than  was  the  case  at  present. 

Mr.  Hughes  (Castelldu) :  They  would  be  of  better 
quality. 

Mr.  Buckley  agreed  with  Mr.  Hnghes  and  said  they  would 
not  then  see,  as  they  did  now  sometimes,  a  farmer  standing 
with  a  few  miserable  steers  which  he  often  had  to  take  back 
unsold,  but  he  would  be  able  to  ask  whatever  price  he  liked 
ulmost,  and  the  drovers  would  buy  them.  That  was  the  course 
they  had  to  pursue,  for  their  moist  climate  would  allow  them  to 
graze  their  cattle  until  Christmas,  and  they  would  have  to  ex- 
pend more  capital,  but  who  thought  of  going  into  trade  with 
insufficient  capital  if  he  wished  to  get  on  ? 

Mr.  Moseley  said  with  a  deal  of  what  Mr.  Davies  had 
put  forth  he  agreed,  but  with  some  portions  of  the  paper  he 
must  find  fault  as  other  speakers  had  done.  He  believed  that 
although  the  rules  laid  down  might  be  very  good  ones  for 
certain  climates  and  certain  districts,  yet  in  this  country,  the 
climate  of  which  varied  so  much,  one  system  would  not  apply 
to  all  the  districts.  As  Mr.  Buckley  had  said  they  wanted 
more  money  among  them,  and  a  good  system  of  drainage,  a 
judicious  system  of  manuring,  and  a  good  system  of  cropping 
afterwards.  He  would  not  any  longer  trespass  on  their  time 
when  there  were  so  many  practical  men  present  more  able  than 
he,  and  he  would  sit  down  thanking  them  for  the  patient 
hearing  they  had  given  him. 

Mr.  Prosser  (Tygwyn)  asked  whether  it  was  possible  that 
they  could  exhaust  land  with  such  a  quantity  of  lime  and  su- 
perphosphate as  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Davies  ? 

The  Chairman  replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Buckley  remarked  that  he  did  not  use  anybody's  su- 
perphosphate ;  but  he  put  lOOlbs.  of  dissolved  bones  per  acre 
on  his  land. 
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The  Chairman  said  he  objected  to  the  ten-course  system, 
for  he  looked  at  it  as  nothing  but  a  seven-course  system  with 
three  bad  endings.  He  hoped  all  condemned  three  grassing 
years  out  of  ten.  If  they  adopted  the  four-course  system, 
they  must  have  an  enormous  ijuantify  of  manure  and  good 
land :  the  iive-course  system  took  less  manure  and  less  capital, 
but  the  six-course  system  he  thought  the  best.  He  had  tried 
it  for  twenty  years,  and  found  it  answer.  He  would  say  no- 
thing about  liis  crops,  because  he  thought  all  had  had  good 
crops  this  season  ;  but  what  had  been  a  good  year  in  Wales 
had  been  a  bad  one  elsewhere.  He  thought  Mr.  Davies  was 
wrong  as  to  the  number  of  horses  necessary  to  work  a  farm  of 
the  size  he  had  named.  A  farmer  ought  to  make  himself  in- 
dependent of  his  neighbour,  and  it  would  never  do  for  him  to 
run  about  after  an  extra  team  of  horses,  and  what  was  more, 
a  man  could  not  always  command  horses  when  he  wanted 
them.  He  hoped  they  would  not  run  away  with  geological 
systems  of  farming,  for  he  thought  the  right  system  was  to 
examine  the  peculiar  character  of  each  field.  In  the  same 
farm  might  sometimes  be  found  clay,  gravel,  limestone,  and 
peat ;  and,  without  paying  too  much  attention  to  geological 
formation,  farmers  should  look  closely  to  the  texture  of  their 
fields,  and  manure  accordingly,  without  reference  to  the  strata 
in  the  neighbourhood.  His  advice  to  them  was  to  take  care 
of  their  fields,  pay  attention  to  the  rotation  of  their  crops,  and 
the  state  of  the  farm  would  tell  them  how  many  cattle  they 
could  keep.  In  conclusion  he  recommended  the  cultivation 
of  rye  instead  of  vetches  as  being  much  more  profitable. 


Mr.  Buckley  thought  farmers  would  find  rye  pay  as  well  as 
wheat  if  not  better. 

Mr.  Davies  thought  he  had  been  misunderstood  in  his 
remarks  about  lime.  What  he  said,  or  at  any  rate  meant  to 
say,  was  that  he  used  four  tons  per  acre  for  each  rotation, 
mixing  it  well  in  with  the  soil ;  but  he  would  add  that  two 
tons  used  properly  would  be  of  more  value  and  would  have 
greater  eflFect  than  if  six  tons  were  not  used  properly.  Mr. 
Morgan  fLlwyn)  wanted  to  know  what  he  would  do  with  his 
cows,  and  his  reply  was  sell  them  from  time  to  time,  taking 
care  to  keep  up  tiie  supply.  With  regard  to  the  number  of 
horses  he  had  not  been  understood.  What  he  said  was  that  a 
farmer  should  keep  five  horses  if  necessary,  but  if  the  farm 
was  not  a  hilly  one  three  would  be  sufficient.  He  did  not 
propose  that  farmers  should  borrow  their  neighbour's  horses 
when  they  wanted  an  extra  team  ;  but  he  thought  if  he  had 
a  field  to  subsoil  he  would  rather  purchase  a  pair  of  horses 
and  sell  them  again,  even  at  a  loss,  than  keep  a  team  that  was 
idle  the  best  part  of  the  year.  He  was  surprised  Mr.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Morgan  said  they  had  never  heard  of  a  ten  course 
system  of  cropping,  but  it  only  showed  they  had  not  read  Mr. 
Sewell  Read's  report  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  as  to 
the  best  system  for  Wales,  wherein  he  said  that  the  most  per- 
manent and  best  for  this  part  of  the  country  was  the  ten  course 
rotation. 

Mr.  Buckley  :  Who  is  he  P 

Mr.  Davies  said  Mr.  Read  was  a  Norfolk  man,  but  he  had 
lived  in  Wales  a  very  long  time. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  FLAX  IN  IRELAND, 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Ballineea  "Farmers'  Club, 

Mr.  Clarke  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantity 
of  flax  which  had  been  grown,  there  was  much  difficulty 
experienced  in  getting  it  scutched,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  farmers  could  not  dispose  of  the  crop.  He  tried 
throughout  the  whole  county  to  get  flax  scutched,  but  it  could 
not  be  doue  until  at  this  side  of  the  1st  of  June,  which 
entailed  great  loss  and  inconvenience.  He  believed  that  this 
would  lead  to  the  farmers  ceasing  to  grow  flax  in  large 
quantity,  for  it  was  a  perishable  article,  and  unless  they  were 
enabled  to  get  it  scutched  and  disposed  of  within  a  reasonable 
time,  how  could  they  pay  their  rent  and  the  many  charges  that 
were  upon  them  ?  In  all  the  mills  there  was  more  work  than 
could  be  done,  and  his  idea  was  that  in  every  parish  a  scutching 
mill  should  be  erected.  He  trusted  that  Lord  Bandou  would 
make  such  a  representation  on  the  point  as  would  secure  the 
erection  of  more  scutching  mills  in  the  county. 

Colonel  Bernard  said  that  there  had  always  been  a  great 
uncertainty  as  to  the  quantity  of  flax  that  would  be  grown. 
They  never  could  depend  on  the  amount  of  flax  that  would  be 
sown,  but  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  good  prices  being  realised 
would  lead  next  year  to  a  large  supply.  If  that  proved  the 
case,  there  was  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  scutching  mills 
erected,  but  the  great  want  of  them  at  present  had  been  truly 
stated  by  Mr.  Clarke. 

Lord  Bandon  said  he  was  glad  Mr.  Clarke  had  come 
forward  to  state  the  want  that  existed.  What  was  really 
wanted  was  that  some  intermediate  parties  should  come 
forward  and  scutch  their  flax  for  them.  If  they  did  so  the 
farmers  were  prepared  to  grow  the  flax,  and  if  that  was  done 
and  the  home  trade  supplied,  they  would  keep  £1,600,000  a 
year  in  the  country  which  at  present  went  abroad.  He  was 
happy  in  being  able  to  congratulate  them  on  the  large  quantity 
of  flax  brought  into  the  market  that  day.  He  understood 
there  were  about  140  cartloads  of  it,  representing  between 
7,000  and  8,000  stones,  which,  disposed  of  at  the  prices  of  the 
day,  would  realise  about  £3,000.  Considering  the  size  of  the 
place,  and  that  the  flax  market  there  was  but  a  beginning,  he 
thought  that  state  of  affairs  very  encouraging.  They  should 
also  bear  in  mind  the  great  want  of  water  that  they  had  ex- 
perienced, and  probably  the  next  fair  would  show  a  stiU  larger 
quantity  of  flax.    As  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  learn  from  the 


gentlemen  who  were  present  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  the 
prospects  of  flax  growing  and  the  flax  trade  were  likely  to  be 
much  better  next  year  than  they  had  been  hitherto.  The 
present  dreadful  war  had  in  a  degree  paralysed  the  trade,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  that,  he  believed  that  new  flax  would  be 
realising  Is.  per  stone  more  than  it  did.  They  hoped  that 
peace  might  be  made  before  long,  and  then  a  reaction  would 
take  place  in  the  great  demand  for  linen  by  Germany  and 
France.  Again,  their  not  being  able  to  grow  flax  themselves 
gave  every  encouragement  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  to 
cultivate  this  crop,  and  next  year  they  might  depend  on  a 
good  market  for  it.  There  were  one  or  two  matters  that  he 
wished  to  mention  to  the  meeting.  It  had  been  complained 
to  him  by  some  parties  in  the  north  that  a  practice  existing 
there  was  finding  its  way  into  the  south — that  was,  that  buyers 
went  to  the  scutch  mills,  picked  up  the  best  of  the  flax,  and 
bought  it  up,  leaving  the  inferior  quality  to  come  into  market 
like  that.  Now,  in  two  ways  that  was  injurious — first,  because 
the  farmer  did  not  get  as  good  a  price  as  he  otherwise  would 
for  his  whole  flax ;  and,  secondly,  that  unless  there  was  a  good 
supply  at  market,  they  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  the 
northern  buyers  coming  down  and  spending  their  money 
amongst  them.  These  were  evils  that  could  be  corrected 
only  by  the  farmers  themselves.  They  could  get  their  flax 
scutched  wherever  they  pleased,  hut  they  should  retain  the 
whole  of  it  for  market,  where  it  would  be  open  to  competition. 
Another  matter  he  was  anxious  to  call  attention  to  was  the 
assistance  that  had  been  given  for  flax  instructors  throughout 
the  country.  At  the  agricultural  dinner  at  Ballinasloe,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  spoke  highly  of  the  advantages  that  had  been 
gained  through  the  advice  given  by  the  flax  instructors,  and 
one  thing  would  be  most  desirable,  that  if  the  grant,  as  he 
(Lord  Bandon)  hoped  it  might,  was  retained,  the  flax  instruc- 
tors might  be  sent  to  their  several  districts  at  as  early  a  period 
as  possible,  and  thus  be  able  to  give  advice  to  the  farmers  as 
to  what  portion  of  their  ground  was  best  suited  for  flax,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  crop  was  to  be  treated.  He  believed 
the  grant  would  be  applied  far  better  if  it  was  given  through 
the  agency  of  the  flax  association  of  Belfast,  assisted  by  any 
local  committees  they  might  name,  than  through  the  joint 
co-operation  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Ireland. 
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THE    FOOT-AND-MOUTH    DISEASE'. 


At  the  fust  meetiug  of  this  session  ot  the  Breconshire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Colonel  Bridgwater  in  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Ferris,  V.S.,  read  the  following  paper:  This  disease  is 
of  great  importance,  for  its  ravages  are  but  too  apparent  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  I  propose  to  explain  to  you  in 
some  measure  the  nature  of  the  disease,  to  tell  yon  the  signs 
by  which  it  may  be  known,  and  in  conclusion  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  its  treatment  and  prevention ;  and  I  hope  what 
I  say  will  prove  sufficient  to  provoke  a  discussion  interesting 
to  all.  I  shall  read  extracts  from,  and  found  my  remarks 
chiefly  upon,  au  essay  lately  vsritten  by  Professor  Brown. 
Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  now  generally  known  by  that  name, 
although  various  other  names  are  employed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  such  as  eczama,  epizootica,  murrain,  vesicular 
epizootica,  and  distemper.     It  first  appeared  in  England  in 

1839,  and  since  that  time  it  has  never  been  thoroughly  eradi- 
cated, though  through  what  channel  it  was  conveyed  to  our 
country  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  This  dis- 
ease was  said  to  be  in  Holland  at  that  time,  from  which  date 
no  foreign  cattle  were  permitted  to  land  in  this  country  until 
after  June,  1842.  Oue  fact  only  in  reference  to  its  orign  is 
incontestable,  namely,  the  prior  existence  of  the  complaint  on 
the  continent,  but  whether  it  was  brought  by  individuals,  ani- 
mals, substances  which  had  been  in  contact  with  infected 
foreign  cattle,  or  in  obedience  to  that  unknown  law  wliich 
regulates  the  cause  of  many  epidemic  and  epizootic  diseases, 
has  never  been  proved.  In  the  beginning  ol  the  year  1840 
the  lloyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  took  action  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  Veterinary  Committee  of 
that  day,  in  concert  with  the  late  Professor  Sewell,  drew  up 
and  forwarded  to  each  member  a  circular,  dated  April  8th, 

1840,  giving  a  short  account  of  the  symptoms  by  which  the 
disease  might  be  known,  and  offering  some  suggestions  for  its 
treatment.  That  the  disease  referred  to  in  the  circular  was 
in  all  essential  particulars  the  foot-and-mouth  complaint,  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  description.  The  attack  does 
not  always  commence  in  the  same  form,  but  ultimately  termi- 
nates in  a  disease  of  the  same  type  and  character.  In  some 
animals  it  commences  in  the  feet  between  the  claws,  and  in 
others  it  appears  to  have  begun  in  the  mouth ;  in  others  a 
stiffness  in  the  legs  of  the  animals  is  first  perceived,  as  if 
treading  upon  thorns  and  briars  ;  then  follows  a  discharge  of 
saliva  from  the  mouth,  and  a  champing  of  the  lips.  The  blis- 
ters peel  off,  and  loss  of  appetite  and  general  debility  ensue. 
The  treatment  recommended  by  Professor  Sewell  included 
attention  to  the  animal's  comfort,  laxative  medicine,  followed 
by  tonics,  astringents,  lotion  for  the  mouth,  and  to  the  diseased 
feet  poultices,  and  afterwards  styptic  solution.  This  circular 
was  followed  by  another,  dated  1841,  requiring  information 
respecting  the  extension  of  the  disease,  and  the  various  condi- 
tions under  which  it  appeared.  The  results  of  the  inquiry 
were  published  in  the  Society's  journnl  the  same  year.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease  it  was  observed  that  animals 
of  various  kinds  which  were  exposed  to  the  infection  suffered 
from  its  effects  ;  not  only  cattle,  but  also  sheep  and  pigs  were 
attacked,  and  in  many  instances  poultry  did  not  escape ;  sheep 
were  most  severely  attacked  in  the  feet,  and  loss  of  the  horny 
covering  of  one  or  more  of  the  digits  was  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence.  After  a  market  at  Siuithtield  it  was  frequently 
necessary  to  sweep  away  the  hoof  which  had  sloughed  off  the 
feet  of  diseased  sheep  especially,  but  also  occasionally  of  pigs 
and  oxen,  while  they  were  exposed  for  sale.  The  admission 
of  foreign  stock  in  1842  was  not  attended  with  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  attacks ;  indeed  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  malady  declined  from  this  time  to  1845,  when  it  again  be- 
came prevalent.  Its  progress  has  not  been  uniform  in  exten- 
sion nor  virulence.  Some  years  have  been  rendered  remark- 
able by  its  unusual  violence,  and  at  others  by  its  light  form. 
In  the  year  1862  it  assumed  a  character  of  great  severity  in 
this  county,  and  some  few  animals  died  of  the  disease.  Since 
1862  there  have  been  only  a  few  light  cases  in  this  neighbour- 


hood to  my  knowledge.  It  is  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the 
cattle-plague,  when  the  restrictions  upon  cattle  traffic  were 
carried  into  effect,  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  pleuro- 
pneumonia declined  ;  and  w  hen  the  imminence  of  the  danger 
caused  by  the  cattle-plague  led  to  the  almost  total  stop- 
page of  fairs  and  markets,  and  the  movement  of  cattle 
all  over  the  country,  these  diseases  almost  ceased  to  exist, 
or  at  least  assumed  proportions  which  prevented  them 
from  being  especially  observed.  Recently  the  malady  has 
spread  with  remarkable  rapidity  in  this  country.  The 
Veterinarian,  of  October,  1870,  says  :  "  We  have  again 
to  report  an  increase  in  the  spread  of  the  foot-and-moutii  dis- 
ease. The  malady  prevails  in  45  counties  of  England  and 
Wales  and  10  in  Scotland.  The  largest  number  of  infected 
places  are  reported  from  Cheshire,  Cumberland,  Dorsetshire, 
Lancashire,  Somersetshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Yorkshire  ;  the 
total  number  of  centres  of  infection  being  nearly  4,000.  In 
Ireland  also  the  disease  is  spreading,  more  especially  in  those 
districts  where  opposition  is  offered  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  in 
some  of  the  English  counties  the  local  authority  is  about  to 
adopt  more  active  means  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
In  Dorsetshire  a  desire  has  been  expressed  that  steps  be  taken 
to  stop  the  fairs  and  markets.  Compared  with  last  month 
very  little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  counties 
in  which  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  prevails ;  and  alflwugh 
the  centres  of  infection  have  decreased  in  some  of  them  a 
great  increase  has  taken  place  in  others.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  Somersetshire,  which  now  heads  the  list,  with  up- 
wards of  1,500  centres  of  infection.  The  returns  also  from 
Cumberland,  Dorset,  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Yorkshire  are  stitl 
very  heavy.  At  no  period,  however,  has  its  spread  been  more 
rapid  than  during  tlie  last  few  months."  Eczama,  or  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  is  an  eruptive  fever,  affecting  cattle,  sheep, 
pifcs,  and  poultry.  Contagion  is  the  common  cause  of  the 
diffusion.  The  period  of  incubation  is  from  one  to  four  days. 
During  this  time  the  temperature  is  increased,  and  finally  the 
formation  of  vesicles  or  little  bladders  on  the  mucous  surface, 
and  those  parts  of  the  skin  thinly  covered  by  hair,  takes  place, 
and  the  vesicles  appear  in  the  mouth  and  tongue  on  the  udder 
between  the  digits.  In  some  cases  complete  separation  takes 
place  between  the  hoof  and  the  more  sensitive  tissue.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  disease  is  not  fatal  in  character.  A 
considerable  fever  is  present  in  the  early  stages  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  vescicles  are  formed  it  subsides,  and  convalescence  is  es- 
tablished in  six  or  seven  days.  When  the  malady  assumes  a 
virulent  form  the  results  are  more  serious,  consisting  of  ul- 
ceration of  the  mucuous  tissue  of  the  mouth,  formation  of  ab- 
scesses and  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  sloughing  of  hoof  and 
extreme  debility  and  emaciation.  The  losses  in  this  malignant 
form  of  the  disease  amount  sometimes  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
animals  attacked.  Milk  from  cows  and  sows  with  this  com- 
plaint given  warm  occasionally  destroy  sucking  calves  and 
young  pigs.  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  is  not  any  direct 
evidence  of  injurious  consequences  arising  from  the  consump- 
tion of  the  milk  or  meat  by  human  being.  The  milk  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  become  cold  before  used,  and  the  meat  is 
cooked  previous  to  human  consumption,  which  probably  de- 
stroys the  morbific  matter  in  the  blood.  Experiments  have 
been  made  in  which  hay  saturated  with  infected  saliva  has 
been  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  a  healthy  animal.  This 
has  caused  the  formation  of  vescicles  in  the  mouth  and  feet  of 
the  previous  sound  animal  within  40  hours.  These  observa- 
tions are  useful  in  showing  the  short  time  this  disease  is  in 
the  system  prior  to  its  development.  Inoculation  by  puncture 
and  introduction  of  the  contents  of  vescicles  failed  to  produce 
any  effect  in  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The  symptoms  are  very 
characteristic.  A  person  who  is  familiar  with  cattle  will  at 
once  recognize  this  affection  by  the  general  aspect  of  the  ani- 
mal. Stiffness  or  lameness,  discharge  of  saliva,  and  a  peculiar 
smacking  of  the  lips,  are  indications  which  are  unmistakeable, 
but  the  observer  will  also  distinguish  other  and  not  less  cha« 
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racterlstic  symptoms.  At  the  commencement  of  the  affection 
the  animal  is  dull  and  inclines  to  stand  still,  with  the  back 
arched.  In  some  cases  the  hind  feet  are  .snatched  up  sud- 
denly and  shaken  as  though  to  get  rid  of  something  which 
annoys,  and  the  appetite  is  impaired.  In  a  few  hours  of 
illness  vescicles  or  little  bladders  will  appear  in  the  mouth 
accompanied  with  a  drivelling  of  saliva  on  the  teats  or  udder 
rendering  it  hot  and  tender,  between  the  claws  causing  lame- 
ness, while  in  milch  cows  the  secretion  of  milk  is  diminished. 
These  symptoms  may  be  slight  or  severe.  In  the  mild  form  of 
the  disease  the  morbid  action  subsides  in  a  few  days,  the  visicles 
burst  and  discharge  their  contents,  and  the  abrasions  are 
qnickly  healed ;  the  lameness  ceases ;  the  milk  and  appetite 
return  and  soou  recover  the  lost  condition.  This  epizootic  dis- 
ease is  of  many  degrees  of  iuteusity.  The  amount  of  suffering 
endured  is  often  excessive  in  a  severe  form  of  the  disease,  and 
the  animal  is  a  pitiable  object.  The  mouth  aud  tongue  become 
studded  with  sores,  partial  or  complete  separation  of  the  hoof 
takes  place,  and  ulceration  of  the  tissue  extending  to  the  bones, 
causing  open  joint,  and  at  times  the  legs  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  swell  from  effusions  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the 
skin,  and  abscesses  form  in  the  udder  of  a  very  unhealthy 
character,  accompanied  with  a  low  fever  and  extreme  debility, 
which  continue  for  a  time,  and  in  some  cases  end  in  death. 
Now,  as  to  treatment.  This  complaint  runs  a  fixed  and  de- 
terminate course.  The  eruption  can  not  safely  be  arrested, 
and  therefore  the  principle  to  be  followed  is  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary interference  beyond  supporting  the  system  by  giving  soft, 
easily-digested  food,  sucli  as  mashes  of  bran  aud  linseed, 
pulped  roots,  grass,  or  gruel.  Bleeding  aud  purgatives  are  very 
injurious.  Small  doses  of  nitrate  or  bicarbonate  of  potass  may 
be  given  when  the  fever  is  severe.  Wlien  associated  with 
other  diseases,  or  any  unfavourable  circumstance,  the  complaint 
often  assumes  a  virulent  form,  in  which  case  the  aid  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  is  required.  Now  as  to  preventive  measures. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  first  essential  is  the  separation  of  dis- 
eased or  infected  animals  from  those  which  are  healthy.  It 
may  be  true,  at  least  need  not  be  disputed,  that  restriction  to 
the  free  movement  of  animals  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
commerce.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly  true  that 
free  movement  of  infected  animals  means  unlimited  extension 
of  disease.  Movements  in  any  direction  along  roads  or  rail- 
ways, for  any  purpose,  must  be  associated  with  the  propa- 
gation of  the  infection  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  depending 
upon  the  precautions  which  are  used.  On  premises  where  the 
disease  exists  disinfectants  should  be  freely  used,  and  the  most 
exact  care  should  be  exercised  in  removing  all  excreta,  which 
should  be  mixed  with  quicklime  in  equal  proportion.  The 
selection  of  the  method  of  disinfection  is  probably  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  previous  adoption  of  a  complete  process  of 
cleansing  sheds  and  places  where  diseased  animals  have  stood, 
by  means  of  washing  with  hot-water,  containing  common  soda 
in  solution,  after  which  carbolic  acid,  chloride  of  lime,  or  zinc, 
or  sulphurous  acid  gas,  may  be  employed  to  complete  the 
process. 

Mr.  D.  DoWNES  said  Mr.  Ferris  had  not  exactly  given  them 
the  remedies  he  should  wish  to  hear. 

Mr.  Overton  :  Yes ;  he  has  told  you  that  the  best  thing  is 
to  send  for  a  veterinary  surgeon  (i  laugh). 

Mr.  D.  DowNES  recollected  a  good  many  years  ago  his  ani- 
mals were  suffering  from  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The 
first  system  was  lameness.  The  animals  were  not  able  to  stand, 
and  they  had  blisters  upon  their  mouths.  The  remedy  sug- 
gested to  him  was  a  solution  of  alum  to  be  applied  to  tlie 
tongue  and  udder  and  between  the  claws.  He  carried  out  this 
suggestion.  He  hoped  that  some  of  those  present  would  be 
able  to  give  them  some  information. 

Mr.  Overton  asked  Mr.  Downes  if  the  remedy  he  had 
named  succeeded. 

Mr.  DowNES  replied  that  it  did.  He  did  not  lose  an 
animal. 

Mr.  Ferris  said  he  thought  it  was  a  rare  disease  for  quacks 
to  deal  with.  The  solution  of  alum  was  not  poisonous,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  not  poison  the  animals  ;  but  if  they  were 
left  to  nature  they  would  get  on  better  than  they  would  with 
medicine  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  DowNES :  The  remedy  then  was  to  give  the  animals 
opening  medicine,  salts. 


Mr.  Ferris  observed  that  in  the  year  1862  the  disease  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  in  by  cattle  from  Herefordshire. 
He  thought  that  there  was  great  danger  in  cattle  coming  from 
an  infected  district. 

Mr.  DowNES  said  he  had  understood  that  the  disease  was 
brought  at  the  time  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ferris  by  a  drove  of 
Insli  cattle  travelling  through  the  county. 

Mr.  Cornish  asked  Mr.  Ferris  if  he  thought  it  was  likely 
that  a  person  who  had  been  in  a  shed  with  diseased  cattle 
would  carry  the  disease  ? 

Mr.  Ferris  said  that  this  had  not  been  proved  in  connection 
with  this  disease.  In  the  case  of  some  diseases  persons  were 
more  likely  to  carry  it  than  in  this. 

Mr.  Cornish  :  But  did  he  think  a  person  might  carry  this 
disease  about  ? 

Mr.  Ferris  replied  in  tlie  negative,  and  observed  that  the 
saliva  was  the  most  poisonous.  It  was  infectious,  but  not,  he 
thought,  to  the  e.xtent  Mr.  Cornish  had  spoken  of. 

Major  Conway  Lloyd  :  But  it  was  highly  contagious. 

Mr.  Ferris  :  Yes. 

Mr.  DowNES  said  he  was  sure  that  they  were  all  much  in- 
debted to  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Brecon  for  so  ac- 
tively doing  that  which  tliat  Chamber  had  suggested  upon 
several  occasions.  But  in  his  private  opinion  a  resolution 
which  would  prevent  the  Herefordsliire  cattle  coming  into  that 
county  was  uncalled  for.  It  would  materially  interfere  with 
the  county  of  Brecon.  From  that  time  to  the  spring  of  the 
year  many  of  them  would  be  going  to  Herelord.  They  would 
want  bulls  aud  different  animals.  Now,  if  they  passed  such  a 
resolution  they  would  not  be  able  to  move  an  animal.  He 
thought  they  ought  to  look  to  the  Government  to  do  more 
to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  over  the  country.  There 
should  be  greater  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  cattle. 

Mr.  Rees  Williams  (Scethrog)  pointed  out  that  a  man 
might  send  ten  or  twenty  animals  to  the  Hereford  market,  and 
they  might  stand  next  to  a  lot  of  animals  infected  with  the 
disease.  A  sale  was,  perhaps,  not  effected,  and  the  cattle  were 
taken  back  to  that  county.  He  thought  the  best  way  was  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  "  nose,"  because  "  prevention  was  better 
than  cure." 

Mr.  A.  Smith,  after  stating  that  he  had  had  some  ex- 
perience of  this  disease  in  sheep,  asked  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  inflammation  P  Was  it  the  cold  ?  Or  were  sheep  in  a 
bad  condition  more  likely  to  take  the  disease  than  those  which 
were  in  good  condition  ?  Would  warmth  and  good  feeding 
prevent  it  ? 

Mr.  Overton  said  that  he  should  like  to  add  that  he  had 
some  conversation  with  a  gentleman  who  had  a  large  farm  in 
Norfolk,  where  they  had  suffered  a  good  deal  from  this  disease. 
He  asked  him  whetlier  he  could  attribute  it  to  anytliing.  He 
replied  that  he  had  found  that  it  came  on  about  the  autumn, 
and  that  he  thought  it  came  on  when  tliere  was  a  good  deal 
of  fog.  They  were  subject  to  heavy  fogs,  and  there  was  an 
impression  tliat  they  had  something  to  do  with  it.  This  idea 
might  be  of  use  to  them,  or  it  might  not.  There  might  be 
something  in  it. 

Mr.  Ferris,  in  reply  to  questions  which  had  been  put  to 
him,  said  that  during  the  time  the  morbitic  matter  was  in  the 
blood  the  animal  was  feverish,  as  Mr.  Smith  had  said.  He 
was  not  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  sheep,  being  in  a  good 
condition,  were  less  liable  than  those  in  a  poor  condition ;  but 
there  were  circumstances  in  which  they  were  more  liable  to 
take  the  disease.  For  instance,  they  were  more  liable  to  take 
it  when  travelling  ;  also  at  the  time  of  parturition  and  lacta- 
tion. He  thought  that  fat  sheep  were  just  as  liable  as  poor 
ones.  The  best  preventive  was  to  take  great  care  that  the 
animals  did  not  come  in  contact  with  those  which  were  dis- 
eased. If  they  sent  their  animals  to  the  market  of  a  county  in 
which  tlie  disease  was,  their  cattle  might  stand  by  those  which 
had  the  disease,  but  did  not  show  it ;  and  if  the  animals  were 
brought  back  to  the  county  they  might  bring  the  disease  with 
them. 

Major  Conway  Lloyd  said  after  what  he  had  heard  that  day 
he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  pass  any  resolu- 
tion to  bring  before  the  Quarter  Sessions. 

There  was  some  further  incidental  conversation  amongst  the 
magistrates  present,  but  this  was  of  little  weight. 
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THE    CHEMISTRY    OF    FEEDING    STUFFS. 


At  the  first  meeting  for  tlie  season  of  the  Botley  and  South 
Hants  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  William  Warner  in  the  chair, 
the  subject  for  discussion  was  "  The  Chemistry  of  Feeding 
Stuffs  and  the  Value  of  their  Constituents,"  introduced  by  Mr. 
Albert  Spooner. 

Mr.  A.  Spooner  said  :  The  dry  season  just  passed  having 
occasioned  such  a  scarcity  of  food,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
hay,  induces  me  to  take  "  Feeding  Stuff"  as  appropriate  for  a 
paper  at  the  present.  However,  I  must  first  entreat  your  in- 
dulgence for  the  many  faults  and  imperfections  it  contains,  per- 
haps more  excusable  on  account  of  its  being  my  first.  In 
order  that  we  may  dispose  of  the  various  sorts  of  food  at  our 
command  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  to  supply  each 
kind  of  stock,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  with  the  best  food  suited 
to  its  peculiar  requirements,  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should 
have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  various  objects  to  which  the 
nutriment  derived  from  food  is  applied  in  the  animal  economy. 
We  must  first  therefore  consider  the  principles  that  exist  in 
food,  and  the  effect  they  have  on  the  animal  system.  These 
principles  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  "proximate"  and 
tlie  "  ultimate."  The  ultimate  principles  of  food  are  com- 
posed of  mineral  or  inorganic  matters,  which  mostly  consist  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  They  form  the  ash  after 
burning ;  hence  they  are  sometimes  called  the  ash  constituents. 
These  mineral  matters  tend  to  theformation  of  bone  in  the  animal 
system  ;  in  fact,  they  supply  every  part  of  the  body  with  their 
earthy  constituents.  The  proximate  principles  are  furthermore 
divided  into  two  classes — first,  into  those  principles  which  con- 
sist of  three  elements,  viz.,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  and, 
secondly,  those  which  consist  of  four  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Carbon,  in  a  separate  condition,  is  a 
solid  body,  of  a  black  or  grey  colour,  as  is  seen  in  charcoal, 
soot,  coke,  and  other  substances  of  which  it  is  the  principal 
ingredient.  It  may  also  assume  tlie  form  of  a  colourless, 
transparent  stone,  for  the  dimond,  the  most  precious  of  our 
stones,  has  been  demonstrated  by  chemical  examination  to  be 
pure  carbon.  In  like  manner  it  changes  colour  and  form, 
when  it  unites  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  or  nitrogen,  for  wood, 
starch,  and  sugar  are  not  black,  yet  the  half  at  least  of  these 
substances  consist  of  carbon.  It  is  in  this  form  it  exists  in 
plants,  for  on  subjecting  them  to  heat,  which  drives  off  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  vapour,  a  carbonaceous 
mass  is  left  behind.  Upon  continuing  the  application  of  heat, 
with  a  free  access  of  air,  not  only  the  colour  is  altered,  but 
the  solid  form  also,  for  the  carbon,  combing  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  forms  a  kind  of  gas,  which  has  been  called  carbonic- 
acid  gas.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the  putrefaction  and 
and  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  although  by  a 
slower  process.  Carbonic-acid  gas  is  present  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  a  constant  product  of  respiration 
as  well  as  fermenting  liquids  and  combustion  of  all  kinds. 
Oxygen  in  a  free  condition  is  an  invisible  gas,  without  taste  or 
odour.  It  constitutes  one-fifth  of  our  ordinary  atmosphere. 
0.xygen  is  not  combustible — that  is,  it  will  not  burn,  but  it  is 
a  powerful  supporter  of  the  burning  of  other  bodies  ;  for  in- 
stance, bodies  which  burn  in  air  burn  with  increased  brilliancy 
in  pure  oxygen.  Every  one  knows  that  fire  cannot  burn,  that 
animals  or  vegetable  matter  cannot  putrify  without  air.  That 
property  we  owe  to  the  air  of  maintaining  and  supporting 
those  chemical  changes  is  due  alone  to  the  oxygen  it  contains. 
Hydrogen,  in  like  manner,  is  as  invisible  as  when  uncom- 
bined.  It  is  very  extensively  diffused  throughout  nature,  and 
from  its  extreme  lightness  was  formerly  used  for  balloons. 
Water  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  for  if  these  two 
gases  be  mixed  together,  the  sole  product  formed  is  water. 
And,  again,  by  decomposing  water,  we  obtain  the  gases. 
Hydrogen  is  combustible,  but  does  not  support  combustion. 
For  instance,  a  light  is  immediately  extinguished  when 
plunged  into  a  jar  of  this  gas.  The  hydrogen  burns  only  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  air.  Nitrogen  is  also  a  gas,  with- 
out taste,  odour,  or  colour,  and  constitutes  the  great  bulk 
of  our  ordinary  atmosphere — viz.,  four-fifths.  It  is  neither 
combustible   nor    a    supporter    of    combustiou.     The    pre- 


sence of  nitrogen  cannot  be  easily  shown,  although  it  plays 
such  a  very  important  part  in  the  composition  of  feeding  stuffs. 
Class  1,  that  is,  those  principles  which  consist  of  the  three 
elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen — are  called  the  non- 
nitrogenous  or  carbonaceous  compound,  and,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  also  called  respiratory  heat-giving  or  fat-pro- 
ducing substances,  on  account  of  the  part  they  perform  in  the 
animal  system.  Class  2,  that  is,  those  principles  which  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  the  elements  just  mentioned,  nitrogen,  are 
called  the  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  constituents,  on 
account  of  the  function  they  perform  in  relation  to  animal  life. 
The  compounds  which  belong  to  the  non-nitrogenous  and  fat- 
producing  priuciples  are  the  following  :  Woody  fibre,  orlignine, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  of  vegetable  products, 
forming  the  bulk  of  most  plants.  It  is  almost  useless  as  a 
feeding  material,  and  is  even  objectionable  when  present  in 
large  quantities,  since  it  passes  unchanged  through  the  animal 
system,  owing  to  its  indigestibility  ;  hence  the  amount  of  this 
substance  materially  affects  the  value  of  feeding  matters.  How- 
ever, as  it  exists  in  young  plants  it  is  digestible  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  stomachs  of  animals,  and  seems  to  be  as  nearly 
as  useful  as  the  other  members  of  this  group.  The  rest  of  the 
compounds  of  this  class  are  starch,  sugar,  gum,  mucilage  oil,  or 
fatty  matter.  The  greater  portion  of  these  compounds,  which 
exist  more  or  less  in  every  kind  of  food  used  for  cattle,  when 
received  into  the  system,  become,  as  it  were,  the  "fuel"  neces- 
sary for  sustaining  the  animal  heat  in  the  process  of  respira- 
tion. The  breath  of  animals  effect  the  combination  between 
the  combustible  materials  in  the  blood  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and,  as  in  this  process,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is 
liberated,  the  requisite  temperature  of  the  body  is  thus  kept 
up.  These  combustible  materials,  which  may,  with  great  pro- 
priety, in  food,  be  called  the  animal  fuel,  are  starch,  sugar,  and 
oil.  The  greater  portion  of  food  consumed  by  animals  is  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  supplying  heat  to  the  body  by  under- 
going oxidation  in  the  lungs,  in  which  process  carbonic  acid 
and  water  are  formed,  and  pass  off  in  the  breath  exhaled. 
When  more  of  this  kind  of  food  is  taken  up  by  an  animal 
than  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  proper  heat  of  the  body,  that 
excess  is  stored  up  in  the  form  of  fat.  It  follows,  then,  that 
an  animal  confined  in  a  small  space,  and  consequently  able  to 
take  but  little  exercise,  soon  gets  fat,  from  the  formation  of 
this  material  of  the  food,  that  would  otherwise  be  consumed 
by  exertion.  All  of  these  respiratory  compounds  are  capable 
of  being  converted  into  fat  in  the  animal  system,  but  with 
different  degrees  of  facility.  Thus  it  may  be  readily  imagined 
that  respiratory  matter  in  the  form  of  vegetable  oil,  as  found 
in  various  seeds,  is  much  more  capable  of  being  converted  into 
that  material  than  starch  or  sugar.  Tliis  explains  the 
superiority  of  the  different  oil-cakes  in  the  fattening  of  cattle 
over  other  feeding  stuffs.  Wlien  food  is  deficient  in  these 
respiratory  principles  the  animal  system  suffers  from  the  want 
of  heat.  Moreover,  unless  a  due  amount  of  combustible  matter 
is  present  in  the  body  for  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  act  upon, 
the  surface  of  the  lungs  themselves  are  wasted  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  non-nitro- 
genous or  respiratory  principles  in  food  keep  the  animal  body 
in  its  proper  temperature,  so  that  the  functions  are  maintained, 
and  any  excess  of  these  matters  furnish  the  material  for  the 
formation  of  fat,  but  are  unable  to  supply  actual  nourishment 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word — that  is  by  restoring  the  waste 
tlie  body  sustains  by  exertion,  and  giving  matter  for  the  forma- 
tion of  flesh  and  sinew  and  other  parts  of  the  animal  frame. 
To  supply  those  deficiencies  we  must  therefore  have  resource  to 
the  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  principles,  tlie  composition  of 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  They  exist  in  the  choicer 
portion  of  all  vegetable  substances,  and  closely  resemble  a  sub- 
stance called  albumen,  or  white  of  eggs,  hence  they  are  some- 
times called  albuminous  compounds,  of  which  are  the  following: 
Albumen,  casein,  gluten  or  vegetable  fibrin,  and  legumine,  as 
found  in  different  substances.  All  these  compounds  are 
very  much  alike,  and  are  considered  equally  valu- 
able.   Since,  then,  it    is  from  the  nitrogenous    portion    of 
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food  the  bodies  of  animals  are  chiefly  built  up  and 
btrengthened,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  feeding  matters  are 
very  materially  affected  by  the  amount  of  albuminous  matter 
they  contain,  for  the  muscles  and  tissues  wasted  by  exercise  and 
fatigue  are  alone  renovated  from  these  materials.  For  this 
reason  working  liorses  require  corn  and  beans  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  work  they  do,  or  otherwise  their  frames  become 
wasted,  and  their  strength  diminished.  We  may,  therefore,  infer 
that  tlie  nitrogenous  principles  are  the  most  valuable  in  food, but 
alone  are  totally  incapable  to  support  life.  In  conjunction, how- 
ever, witli  the  respiratory  principles  they  form  the  proper  food 
for  cattle,  such  as  Nature  has  ordained.  Having  discussed  the 
composition  of  animal  food,  and  the  use  of  the  various  matters 
contained  in  them,  in  the  animal  system,  we  will  now  direct  our 
attention  to  the  various  kinds  and  their  relative  feeding  quali- 
ties. Linseed  cake  justly  stands  at  the  head  of  our  feeding 
stuffs,  and,  if  good  and  genuine,  will  contain  about  11  per  cent. 
of  oil  (although  the  greater  portion  has  before  been  extiacted 
from  the  seed),  28  per  cent,  albuminous  or  flesh-forraiug  mat- 
ter, 30  per  cent,  of  non-nitrogenous  matters,  such  as  starch, 
sugar,  and  mucilage,  12  per  cent,  of  woody  fibre,  and  5  per 
cent,  of  mineral  matters.  Linseed  cake  is,  therefore,  a  very 
nutritive  article,  for  it  contains,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  12 
per  cent,  of  oil,  wiiich  constituent  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  valuable  of  the  respiratory  form,  occurring  in  oilcake 
from  the  fact  that,  having  an  abundance  of  other  respiratory 
matter,  in  the  form  of  starchy  substances,  which  are  sufficient 
alone  to  sustain  the  animal  heat,  the  greater  portion  of  the  oil 
is  convened  into  fat  in  the  animal  system.  Ten  parts  of  oil  is 
usually  estimated  as  equal  to  twenty-two  parts  of  starch.  Tlie 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  is,  generally  syeaking, 
greater  than  that  found  in  any  other  natural  produce  used  as 
food.  Mucilage  is  also  very  abundant  in  this  kind  of  cake, 
which  is  considered  a  valuable  constituent  in  food.  This  mu- 
cilage is  very  characteristic  upon  mixing  oilcake  with  water, 
when  it  becomes  at  once  very  gelatinous,  and  is  employed 
amongst  other  tests  of  judging  the  quality.  Linseed  cakes 
are  made  from  seed  grown  in  different  localities,  all  of  which 
possess  the  same  qualities  almost  equally,  provided  they  are 
free  from  dirt  and  other  impurities.  The  only  objection  to 
linseed  cake  is  its  high  price,  which  is  governed  not  only  by 
the  demand  and  the  supply,  but  also  by  the  price  of  the  oil. 
When  the  oil  sells  freely,  and  is  in  great  demand  it  stimulates 
the  manufacture,  but  when  the  market  is  slow  it  tends  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  cake.  Linseed  cakes  are  often,  at  the 
present  time,  very  much  adulterated,  sometimes  witli  bran, 
which,  although  perfectly  harmless  as  a  feeding  ingredient, 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  cake.  At  other  times  starchy  ma- 
terials, such  as  rice  dust  and  damaged  grain,  are  occasionally 
met  with.  These  inferior  cakes  are  usually  sold  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  genuine  ones,  although  "  farmers"  are  some- 
what loath  to  think  them  at  all  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of 
a  higher  price,  but  rather  think  you  are  endeavouring  to 
"  sell"  them  should  you  ask  a  higlier  price  than  they  have 
before  been  offered  for  the  adulterated  cake.  Rape  cake,  al- 
though formerly  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
manure,  is  now  extensively  used  as  a  feeding  stuff.  It  does 
not  differ  very  widely  in  general  composition  from  the  liuseed. 
The  following  is  its  composition :  Oil,  Hi  per  cent. ;  albu- 
men, 30^  ;  starch,  &c.,  28 ;  and  8  mineral  matters.  Thus  it 
contains  a  higher  percentage  of  albuminous  matters  than  lin- 
seed cake.  However,  it  has  a  certain  bitter  taste,  which  some- 
what lowers  its  merit  as  food.  The  chief  objection  to  rape 
cake  is  its  liability  to  contain  the  poisonous  seed  of  oil  of  mus- 
tard, the  presence  of  which  can  be  detected  by  mixing  a  little 
with  water  and  subjecting  it  to  heat,  when  the  smell  of  the 
mustard  is  very  easily  recognized.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  mustard  is  present  more  or  less  in  almost  every  sample  of 
rape  cake.  Practice  is,  therefore,  requisite  in  a  certain  degree 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  presence  of  mustard  is  inju- 
rious. Foreign  rape  cake  is  the  best,  inasmuch  as  it  is  made 
from  seed  grown  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  France,  which 
is  purer  than  the  East  Indian  seed,  from  which  Euglisli  cake 
is  usually  manufactured.  As  its  cost  is  about  two-thirds  that 
of  linseed  cake  and  its  manuring  value  rather  greater,  it  is 
valuable  for  growing  stock.  Decorticated  cotton  cake  is  a 
valuable  feeding  substance.  It  is  prepared  almost  exclusively 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  where  the  thick  husk  can 
be  profitably  stripped  off.  The  taste  and  smell  of  this  cake 
are  peculiar,  and  less  pleasant  than  linseeil  cake.    It  contains 


as  mucli  as  ^l  per  cent,  of  flesh-forming  element  and  16  per 
cent,  of  oil,  as  well  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  phosphates, 
and  must  tlierefore  be  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  feeding  stuff, 
although  the  quantity  of  respiratory  matter  is  rather  low  com- 
pared to  other  cakes.  If  tlie  feeding  value  of  food  were  en- 
tirely proportionate  to  the  amount  of  these  constituents  they 
contained,  we  should  bring  the  value  of  decorticated  cotton 
cake  higher  thaa  that  of  liuseed,  but  as  this  holds  good  only 
to  a  certain  extent,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  taste 
and  smell  of  the  article,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  essential 
constituents,  before  being  able  to  decide  upon  its  feeding  value. 
The  manuring  value  of  decorticated  cotton  cake,  however,  is 
fully  equivalent  to  the  high  amount  of  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phates it  contains.  It  usually  contains  about  starch  sugar, 
&c.,  31  per  cent. ;  albumen,  23.7  ;  oil,  6.2  ;  mineral  matters, 
6.5.  Common  or  undecorticated  cotton  cake  contains  rather  a 
large  amount  of  husk,  and  if  given  in  very  large  quantities  is 
rather  hazardous  on  account  of  injury  which  may  happen  to 
the  animals  fed  upon  an  undue  proportion  of  that  substance. 
Notwithstanding,  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  feeding  stuffs 
if  used  with  care.  Decorticated  earth-nut  cake  is  a  sweet, 
palatable  cake,  extremely  rich  in  flesh-forming  constituents, 
containing  as  much  as  40  per  cent. ;  consequently  its  manu- 
ring value  is  high.  It  is  produced  from  a  nut  found  in  Africa, 
after  the  extraction  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  oil,  which 
then  leaves  about  7  per  cent,  in  the  cake.  Palm-nut  cake  is 
a  useful  feeding  material,  particularly  for  pigs.  It  sometimes 
contain  as  much  as  13  per  cent,  of  oil,  but  the  proportion  is 
rather  variable.  Its  flesh-making  elements  are  rather  low. 
There  are  various  other  cakes  that  are  used  in  feeding,  but 
as  most  of  them  have  only  a  passing  interest  attached  to  them, 
and  are  not  largely  used,  I  will  only  mention  them  by  name  : 
poppy  cake,  camelina,  Sessame,  hemp,  cocoa-nut  cake,  &c. 
It  is  very  often  rather  an  undecided  question  with  farmers 
Which  is  the  cheapest  and  most  profitable  food  to 
employ,  corn  or  cake  ?  and  sometimes  when  the  former 
is  low  in  price,  the  latter  is  discarded  altogether.  Now,  this 
is  not  right,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  linseed  has 
medicinal  as  well  as  feeding  qualities,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  animals  are  never  so  healthy,  and  never  winter  so  well,  as 
when  they  are  supplied  with  liuseed  cake.  It  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  in  estimating  the  relative  value  of  corn  and  cake 
merely  to  ascertain  the  cost  per  ton.  We  will  now  take  an 
analysis  of  beans,  which  is  the  next  most  concentrated  form  of 
food,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  linseed  cake,  and  vve  find 
that  instead  of  having  12  per  cent,  of  oil,  it  has  only  2  ;  24 
of  albuminous  compounds,  4G  of  starch,  &c.,  and  3  of  mineral 
matters.  Now,  since  oil  is  estimated  at  more  tlian  double  tlie 
value  of  the  other  carbonaceous  matter  such  as  starch,  gum, 
and  sugar,  and  again  beans  containing  considerably  less  of  the 
flesh-forming  element  than  cake,  it  follows  that  the  latter 
must  be  a  very  superior  article  to  the  former  ;  and  with  beans 
we  also  include  peas  and  lentils,  being  both  very  similar  in 
composition  to  beans.  We  will  next  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  some  of  the  articles  used  as  food  from  an  analysis 
of  them,  but  of  course  nothing  Hke  certainty  can  be  depended 
upon.  Some  may  consider  and  assign  a  great  value  to  one 
constituent,  and  some  to  another.  From  what  I  have  already 
said  with  regard  to  the  parts  each  constituent  of  food  performs 
in  the  animal  system,  I  should  feel  justified  in  valuing  the  oil 
at  £20  per  ton,  albumen  or  flesh-forming  element  at  £20  per 
ton,  starchy  matter,  &c.,  £12  per  ton,  and  the  mineral  matters 
at  £5.  Then,  supposiug  linseed  cake  contained  12  per  cent, 
of  oil,  29  of  albumen,  30  of  starchy  matters,  and  6  per  cent, 
of  mineral,  we  should  bring  the  value  of  100  tons  to  £1,214 — 
that  is  a  trifle  over  £12  per  ton,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
average  cost.  It  is  an  easy  way  of  estimating  an  analysis  to 
take  parts  as  representing  so  many  tons,  as  I  have  done  in  the 
preceding  instance.  Now,  if  we  were  to  value  beans  in  the 
same  way,  we  sliould  bring  them  to  nearly  £11  per  ton.  Nine 
sacks  of  beans,  at  24s.  per  sack,  would  amount  to  £10  16s. 
This,  however,  might  be  worked  out  in  a  different  manner,  as 
there  are  some  beans  heavier  than  others,  and  some  of  higher 
price.  Oats,  again,  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  fatty 
matter  than  beans,  viz.,  as  much  as  5  per  cent.,  but  only  a 
little  more  than  half  as  much  albuminous  compounds,  57  per 
cent  of  „tarch,  &c.,  and  3  per  cent,  mineral  matters.  By  the. 
same  method  we  should  value  oats  at  £10  10s.  per  ton. 
Seven  qrs.  and  a  half,  37  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  at  28s.  per  qr., 
would  just  make  that  sum,  which  very  much  tended  to  support 
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the  relative  value  given  to  the  different  constituents  of  food. 
Barley,  valued  in  the  same  way,  comes  to  about  the  same  price 
as  oats,  taking  the  following  per  centages :  Eat,  2  ;  albumi- 
nous matters,  11 ;  starch,  66  ;  and  materals,  3.  Eleven  sacks 
of  barley,  51  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  at  389.  per  qr.,  amounts  to 
£10  9s.  If  we  value  the  constituents  of  rape-cake  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  have  those  of  linseed  cake,  we  should 
bring  the  value  about  the  same,  whereas  the  former  can  be 
bouglit  at  a  considerably  lower  price  than  the  latter ;  but  there 
is  this  fact  that  the  animals  do  not  like  rape-cake,  owing  to 
its  bitter  taste,  which  I  have  before  alluded  to,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  study  the  animal  taste  as  weU  as  the  food.  Then, 
again,  the  oil  is  of  a  thinner  substance,  pnd  consequently  is 
considered  to  be  less  fattening  than  linseed  oil.  If  we,  there- 
fore, were  to  value  the  oil  the  same  as  tJie  starch,  viz.,  £12 
per  ton,  instead  of  £20,  we  should  bring  the  value  of  rape- 
cake  to  something  hke  £10  per  ton,  showing  that  it  is  still 
cheap  food  if  animals  would  eat  it.  The  manuring  of  rape- 
cake,  owing  to  its  richness  in  nitrogenous  matter,  is  compara- 
tively high,  being  estimated  at  £i  Os.  9d.  per  ton.  Decorti- 
cated cotton  and  earth-nut  cake,  being  still  richer  in  those 
compounds,  are  estimated  even  higher  in  manuring  value,  viz., 
£5  63.  6d.  and  £4?  18s.  per  ton  respectively,  whilst  linseed 
cake  is  £3  15s.  8d.  per  ton.  Some  people  think  it  is  more 
profitable  to  buy  linseed  than  the  cake.  This  might  have 
been  some  years  ago,  when  the  former  could  have  been  bought 
at  a  comparatively  cheaper  rate  than  now,  but,  although  it 
contains  three  times  the  quantity  of  oil,  it  has  less  of  the 
flesh-forming  and  starchy  matters.  Therefore  the  cake  must 
be  more  profitable  than  the  seed  for  feeding  purposes.  If  we 
take  the  analysis  of  swedes  we  should  fiud  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  them  consists  of  water,  viz.,  89|  per  cent,  thus  leaving 
a  very  small  margin  for  the  really  necessary  constituents  of 
food,  which  censist  of  1^  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  matter,  8| 
of  starchy  matter,  and  i  per  cent,  of  mineral  substances.  What 
a  great  difference  in  composition  to  linseed  cake!  It  shows  the 
superior  advantage  of  giving  cake  in  combination  with  turnips 
inasmuch  as  it  supplies  those  ingredients  of  which  the  latter 
is  deficient — that  is  mainly  the  flesh-forming  priuciples.  By 
feeding  alone  on  turnips  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water  is 
given  than  is  desirable.  It  shows,  likewise,  that  we 
were  justified  in  placing  a  higher  value  on  the  flesh - 
making  matters,  because  they  are  not  found  to  a  great 
extent  in  ordinary  matters  of  food.  If  we  value  swedes 
in  the  same  way  as  we  have  done  the  various  other  articles,  we 
should  bring  them  above  their  real  value,  and  the  manuring 
value  about  is.  per  ton.  The  composition  of  mangold  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  swedes.  It,  however,  contains  a  larger 
amount  of  sngar,  and  is  consequently,  on  the  whole,  con- 
sidered of  greater  value  than  swedes.  On  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  present  in  oilcakes  the 
most  profitable  way  of  using  it  seems  to  be  in  combination 
with  some  article  of  an  opposite  character  that  is  rich  in 
respiratory  matter,  such  as  barley-meal,  Indian-corn,  or  the 
carob  or  locust  bean.  Indian- corn  is,  however,  now  largely 
used  alone  for  feeding  purposes,  the  cost  of  this  article  being 
comparatively  low,  and  its  feeding  qualities  in  proportion  high. 
The  locust  beau,  also  known  by  the  terra  St.  John's  bread, 
contains  a  large  amount  of  sugar,  which  affords  a  means  of 
not  only  augmenting  the  respiratory  elements  in  mixtures  of 
food,  but,  at  the  same  time,  imparts  a  sweet  flavour,  making 
coarse  or  other  food  more  palatable  to  the  animal  fed.  This 
property  is  rather  a  drawback  than  otherwise  in  one  respect, 
inasmuch  as  the  beans  appear  as  nice  to  the  boys  on  the  farm 
as  they  do  beneficial  to  the  cattle.  In  fatting  animals,  a  food 
in  which  the  respiratory  matter  predominates  would  seem  to 
be  most  suitable,  since  the  muscles  or  flesh  are  incapable  of 
increase  to  anything  like  the  extent  as  fat.  Respiratory 
matter,  in  the  form  of  vegetable  oil,  is  most  favourable  for  the 
formation  of  fat :  hence  the  efficiency  of  oilcake,  although  the 
common  respiratory  matter,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  or  mucilage, 
are  aho,  though  probably  less  easily,  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  can  scarcely  give  the  animal  too  much  nourish- 
ment, provided  its  health  is  maintained,  as  we  thereby  shorten 
the  time  of  fattening,  and  thus  save  the  food  that  would  be 
otherwise  consumed  in  sustaining  the  system  during  that 
penod.  But  when  the  system  is  undergoing  development,  as 
in  young  or  growing  animals,  we  gain  more  the  advantage  of 
growth  than  the  formation  of  fat,  for  which,  of  course,  time 
f9ftGertaia  ?;^te!i|  U  necessary,  in  which  case  the  mineral 


elements  are  particularly  required,  as  well  as  a  due  proportion 
of  respiratory  and  flesh-making  elements.  Deficient  food,  or 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  food  which  does  not  furnish 
the  requisite  quantity  of  the  various  nutritive  elements  re- 
quired by  the  animal  to  meet  the  wants  of  its  system,  is 
always  a  loss  to  the  owners  of  stock,  from  the  fact  that  the 
animals  cease  to  make  progress,  and  fall  back,  and  thus  it  re- 
quires a  much  larger  proportion  of  nutritive  food  to  regain 
flesh  than  it  otherwise  would  to  have  retained  its  former  con- 
dition ;  and,  again,  all  that  food  consumed,  instead  of  yielding 
its  proper  return,  was  expended  in  keeping  the  animal  alive. 
Moreover,  all  the  time  consumed,  we  might  have  been  making 
progress.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  food  required  by 
animals  will  be  just  in  proportion  to  this  demand  upon  its 
system.  An  animal  has  no  power  to  produce  anything  which 
Nature  has  ordained  that  it  should  unless  the  raw  material  of 
the  same  are  supplied  in  food.  It  is  by  carrying  out  with  care 
and  judgment  the  principles  involved  in  the  feeding  of  animals 
that  we  can  expect  to  dispose  of  the  many  kinds  of  food  at 
our  command  to  the  best  advantage,  and  thereby  to  develope 
the  resources  of  agriculture,  and  increase,  it  is  hoped,  the 
profits  of  farming. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  some  interesting  experiments 
with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  &c.,  and  samples  of  the  various  kinds 
of  cake  alluded  to  were  produced,  Mr.  Spooner  being  received 
with  applause  on  resuming  his  seat. 

Mr.  Jonx  Gater  opened  the  discussion.  He  said  that  Mr. 
Albert  Spooner  had  made  some  remarks  which  came  very  op- 
portunely at  the  present  time,  and  he  was  pleased  with  the 
excellent  lecture  he  had  given  them.  These  remarks  came 
very  appropriately  at  a  time  when  stock  rearing  and  fattening 
was  gradually  getting  into  disfavour  with  the  agriculturist. 
Such  a  subject  must  be  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist,  es- 
pecially at  a  time  when,  as  now,  the  food  for  cattle  was  so 
short,  and  the  practical  farmer  should  know  now  that  which 
would  assist  him  in  rearing  and  fattening  the  animals.  It  was 
also  of  importance  to  the  people  of  the  country  that  more  stock 
should  be  reared  and  fattened,  and  that  it  should  be  known  what 
food  would  do  that  more  successfully  than  another.  He  could  not 
help  thinking,  too,  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  other 
things  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  the  animals  should  be  fat- 
tened— the  ajre  required  to  be  looked  to  as  much  as  possible, 
the  kind  of  stock,  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  animal 
itself.  He  believed  that  in  differently  constituted  animals 
there  must  be  different  treatment.  He  thoujiht  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food  might  be  so  much  varied  as  to  give 
better  and  greater  results  in  a  larger  number  of  instances  than 
was  at  present  the  case.  W^ith  reference  to  Mr.  Spooner's 
remarks  that  some  food  being  different  in  its  results  to  other 
with  cattle  he  might  say,  from  what  little  knowledge  of 
chemistry  he  possessed,  that  he  quite  agreed  with  him  that 
food  lor  cattle  must  be  given  the  same  as  other  food,  according 
to  the  senses — the  nose,  taste,  or  sight,  and  this  could  only  be 
arrived  at  by  chemical  analysis.  It  might  be  said  that  they 
could  fatten  their  cattle  without  it,  but  he  contended  they  could 
not  really  understand  the  value  of  their  food  without  it  was 
submitted  to  such  a  test.  Therefore  he  thought  that  the  study 
of  foods  and  the  analysing  of  them  was  only  just  in  its  infancy. 
Before  sitting  down  he  must  say  a  word  or  two  in  favour  of 
chemistry,  of  which  he  had  heard  Mr.  Spooner  speak.  What 
he  knew  he  learnt  of  the  late  John  Nisbet,  who  was  a  first-rate 
agricultural  chemist.  They  might  depend  upon  it  the  agricul- 
turist who  could  combine  with  his  practical  knowledge  of 
farming  a  little  of  chemistry  would  be  able  to  compete  more 
successfully  with  the  farmer  who  had  no  knowledge  of  it 
whatever.  It  was  only  by  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  that  they 
could  know  what  was  the  real  value  of  that  which  they  were 
giving  their  animals,  and  come  to  a  just  conclusion.  All  he 
could  say  to  them  was  if  they  had  any  sons  now  who  were  to 
become  farmers  above  all  give  them  some  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  for  they  might  depend  upon  it  the  day  was  fast  ap- 
proaching when  the  man  who  had  a  knowledge  of  it  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  getting  a  living  than  the  one  who  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  I3LUXDEIL  said:  In  alluding  to  the  deleterious  matter 
in  cake  Mr.  Spooner  spoke  of  bran  as  being  simply  harmless, 
but  he  believed  Mr.  Gater  would  say  it  was  something  more  than 
simply  harmless.  However,  he  would  leave  Mr.  Gater  to  an- 
swer for  himself.  Then  Mr.  Spooner  had  made  another  re- 
mark with  regard  to  the  oil  of  muatard  seed  being  almost  poU 
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sonous,  and  thus  it  was  shown  that  while  some  cake  contained 
that  which  was  fattening  others  had  that  which  was  the  re- 
verse. Therefore,  in  order  to  know  what  was  the  nutiitive 
value  of  the  cake  the  farmer  should  know  what  were  its  real 
ingredients.  With  regard  to  the  two  sorts  of  cake  of  which 
he  had  spoken  they  could  only  test  their  value  by  analysis. 
Some  men  might  say  they  could  not  do  that,  but  there  was  no 
difficulty  when  they  had  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  fall 
back  upon,  as  members  of  it  could  have  anything  analysed. 
They  should  not  trust  anyone.  He  would  take  no  person's 
word.  They  might  hand  them  an  account  of  the  analysis,  but 
they  could  find  out  the  excellence  or  otherwise  of  that  which 
was  offered  to  them  by  the  simple  mode  of  testing,  some  of 
which  had  been  done  by  the  gentleman  who  had  lectured 
on  that  occasion.  Upon  other  occasions  their  worthy  secre- 
tary had  set  before  them,  with  a  great  deal  of  clearness  and 
practicability,  the  various  modes  by  which  they  might  ascer- 
tain the  genuineness  of  feeding  commodities.  He  thought 
each  of  them  should  be  able  to  test  the  cake,  and  see  how  such 
and  such  a"  man  was  serving  them.  By  sending  it  to  the 
Koyai  Agricultural  Chemist  they  could  ascertain  what  that 
with  which  they  were  supplied  was  really  composed  of.  It 
was  important  that  agriculturists,  seeing  that  cake  was  so 
dear,  should  ask  the  question,  "  Which  is  the  best  for  cattle, 
cake  or  corn  ?"  If  they  took  into  consideration  the  relative 
fattening  properties  of  corn  and  cake,  the  same  as  Mr.  A. 
Spooner  had  introduced  to  their  notice,  they  would  fine  that 
while  corn  stood  pre-eminent  and  unassailable  in  fattening 
animals  that  the  residue  left  from  corn  was  very  different  to 
that  left  from  cake.  In  his  (Mr.  Blundell's)  experience  he 
could  tell  them  what  was  the  difference  in  the  state  of  the 
land  where  £100  had  been  spent  in  feeding  cattle  with  cake 
and  £100  in  giving  them  corn.  He  considered,  whether  the 
money  might  be  laid  out  more  adventageously  in  corn  or  in 
cake,  yet  the  residue  of  cake  on  ploughed  land  on  an  after  crop 
was  superior  to  anything  else  that  had  come  under  his  experi- 
rience.  One  observation  of  Mr.  Spoooner's  with  regard  to  tlie 
value  of  swedes  and  mangolds  he  could  not  quite  understand. 
Probably  the  secretary  would  give  them  some  observations  up- 
on it.  As  far  as  his  experience  went  he  thought  a  mangold  was 
of  considerably  more  value  for  fatting  purposes  than  a  swede, 
and  if  he  was  about  to  fat  a  bullock  he  would  sooner  have 
601bs.  of  mangold  than  751bs.  of  swedes — that  was  to  say,  it 
was  one-fifth  superior  as  a  root  food,  that  was  that  he  would 
give  one-fifth  less  of  mangold  than  he  would  have  to  do  of 
swedes.  The  precise  value  of  these  two  things  by  analysis  had 
not  been  shown,  and  he  hoped  Mr.  Spooner  would  himself  give 
them  some  idea  on  that  point.  He  was  sure  they  were  all 
indebted  to  Mr.  Spooner  for  his  lecture,  and  he  personally 
thanked  him  for  it. 

Mr.  James  Withers  was  not  prepared  to  say  much  about 
chemistry  or  chemicals,  but  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Gater 
that  it  was  most  desirable  that  all  farmers  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  it.  He  could  see  the  necessity  for  it  every  day. 
With  regard  to  the  value  of  cake  lie  could  say  that  there  was 
a  marked  difference  in  the  land  where  hehad  fed  sheep  oq  it  and 
where  they  had  none.  He  fed  300  with  it  and  300  without  it, 
and,  where  tlie  sheep  which  were  fed  on  cake  had  been,  the 
barley  was  one- third  better.  He  could  see  distinctly  every 
fold. 

The  Chairman  :   Did  the  sheep  consume  as  many  turnips  ? 

Mr.  Withers  :  They  had  turnips. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  think  they  consumed  so  many 
turnips  as  they  would  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Withers  replied  that  he  did  not  think  they  did.  Those 
which  had  the  cake  seemed  careless  about  the  roots. 

Mr.  Blundkll  remarked  tliat  as  the  price  of  hay  was  enor- 
mous, and  lliere  was  a  great  scarcity  of  it,  he  should  like  their 
secretary  to  tell  the.m  what  was  the  value  of  hay  as  compared 
with  the  ])resent  price  of  oats,  linseed-cake,  or  beans — how 
much  dearer  hay  was  than  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Leane  could  not  understand  how  it  was  that  Mr. 
Spooner  placed  the  swedes  so  high  per  ton. 

Mr.  A.  Spooner  replied  that  he  had  taken  their  comparative 
value  with  refereuce  to  concentrated  foods. 

Mr.  Leane  was  afraid  it  had  been  overdone — that  too  high 
a  value  had  been  placed  on  them. 

Mr.  A.  SvooNER  thought  not  much,  if  they  compared  one 
with  the  other. 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  not  understand  the  argumeat 


at  first,  but  the  fatting  and  manurial  value  of  the  swedes  was 
brought  together. 

Mr.  Stubbs  said  he  had  experience  with  sheep,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  hardly  live  now. 

Mr.  J.  Gater  :  Can't  you  give  us  some  theory  how  it  is  the 
stock  of  sheep  is  decreasing  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  suppose  it  is  because  we  do  not  keep 
enough  stock.  Did  not  Mr.  Stubbs  think  the  drought  of  1868 
had  much  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs  replied  that  the  drought  in  1868  had  much  to 
do  with  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  1869.  Thou- 
sands of  sheep  were  killed  which  never  ought  to  have  been 
slaughtered ;  in  fact,  three  sheep  were  killed  instead  of  two^ 
that  was,  they  were  in  such  poor  condition  that  three  had  to 
be  killed  to  make  up  for  two  fat  ones. 

Mr.  John  Withers  remarked  that  Mr.  A.  Spooner  had 
told  them  that  linseed  was  not  so  valuable  as  the  cake.  How 
was  it  that  by  pressing  out  the  oil  it  became  more  valuable  ? 

Mr.  A.  Spooner  :  Because  what  it  looses  in  oil  it  gains  in 
other  valuables. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner  said  one  or  two  questions  had  been 
put  to  him,  which  he  had  much  pleasure  in  answering.  The 
most  important  was  with  regard  to  the  value  of  swedes.  It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  what  his  son  had  estimated.  He  had 
taken  tlie  theoretical  value  as  given  by  analysis,  subject  to  all 
drawbacks.  If  they  could  extract  all  the  water  from  swedes 
and  reduce  them  to  cake,  then  the  positive  value  would  be 
something  like  what  he  had  given  it,  seeing  that  for  every  ten 
tons  of  nutritive  matter  nearly  100  per  cent,  had  to  be  taken 
off  for  waste,  cleaning,  the  carriage  to  the  farm,  &c.,  which 
reduced  their  value  at  least  one-third,  and  what  Mr.  A.  Spooner 
had  stated  would  be  the  practical  value  of  the  swedes  if  they 
were  not  attended  with  those  circumstances.  He  was  not  at 
all  satisfied  that  if  they  were  taken  into  the  town  they  could 
not  be  compared  with  hay  for  feeding  cows  and  other  cattle. 
No  doubt  the  price  would  then  be  £1  to  £1  5s.  per  ton.  They 
had  been  able  by  study  to  reduce  the  value  very  accurately. 
They  considered  the  various  constituents  of  swedes  and  man- 
golds, and  placed  their  value  at  so  much  per  ton,  and  the  same 
was  done  with  regard  to  linseed-cake.  They  would  find  that 
in  yard  dung,  from  its  bulk,  the  ammonia  and  phosphate  tliere 
was  of  less  value  than  in  Peruvian  guano  and  other  foreign 
manures.  Mr.  Blundell  had  asked  a  question  with  regard  to 
hay,  which  stood  by  analysis  at  something  like  one-half  of  the 
value  of  many  kinds  of  concentrated  food,  but  in  hay  there  was 
a  considerable  and  continual  waste.  There  were  scarcely  two 
blades  of  grass  alike,  and  where  the  animal  would  eat  one  it 
often  refused  the  other,  and  thus  there  was  waste.  Some  was 
got  together  much  better,  and  in  a  sweeter  condition  than 
other  parts,  and  that  which  was  too  dry  was  converted  into 
woody  fibre.  This  was  one  of  the  drawbacks  with  regard  to 
hay,  and  he  thought  the  best  possible  way  of  using  it  was  by 
cutting  it  into  chaff.  He  considered  there  was  a  great  waste 
with  it,  and  it  was  not  worth  the  price  at  which  it  was  now  sell- 
ing— viz.,  £6  to  £7  per  ton.  It  was  made  of  that  value  in  conse- 
quence of  its  scarcity,  and  because  people  in  the  town  would  have 
it  for  their  highly-fed  horses.  A  statement  had  been  shown  to 
him  with  regard  to  some  experiments  tried  a  long  time  ago  by 
BIr.  McCuUum,  in  which  turnips  wereshown  to  he  superior  when 
grown  with  yard  dung  to  those  grown  with  guano.  That  was 
tried  in  Scotland,  but  there  had  been  many  experiments  tried 
since ;  and  although  they  were  in  favour  of  what  Mr. 
McCullum  had  stated,  yet  they  were  nothing  like  he  had 
made  out.  There  were  many  experiinents,  although  he  could 
not  lay  his  hand  on  them  just  now,  which  had  put  his  state- 
ments on  one  side  to  a  very  great  extent.  In  Scotland  tliey 
found  that  the  swede  turnips  were  more  productive  than  they 
were  in  England.  There  were  not  many  people  in  England 
who  would  like  to  give  their  cattle  1501bs.  of  swedes  per  day, 
but  the  practice  showed  their  nutritive  nature  in  Scotland. 
Mangolds  were  never  a  large  crop  in  Scotland,  and  they  were 
not  so  nutritious.  They  found  that  mangold  wurzel  was  more 
nutritious  than  swedes,  but  at  the  same  time  they  should  not 
be  given  too  largely.  Mangolds  contained  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  salt,  and  they  would  find  that  the  green  leaves  con- 
tained a  much  larger  quantity  than  the  roots,  and  that  ac- 
counted for  the  leaves  causing  purging  when  given  to  cattle. 
He  thought  the  great  secret  in  all  cattle-feeding  was  a  variety 
of  food.  Great  care  was  required  to  be  taken ;  for  if  they 
gave  too  much  of  one  food,  a  large  quantity  passed  away  with- 
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out  being  acted  upon.  By  mixing  concentrated  foods  with 
otlier  things  a  much  greater  advantage  might  be  obtained. 
Greater  results  have  been  obtained  by  giving  a  mixture  of 
beans  and  cake  together.  It  had  been  shown  that  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  food  given  together  caused  an  animal  to  do 
better  because  of  the  variety  it  contained.  For  instance,  with 
too  much  cake  the  oil  would  be  partly  wasted,  and  it  would 
pass  away  as  unproductive  matter.  There  was  no  doubt  but 
that  the  practice  of  combining  maize  with  other  food  was  a 
very  good  one.  The  paper  read  had  shown  that  linseed  and 
rape  cake  were  three  times  more  flesh-making,  and  were  more 
beneficial  as  a  manure.  These  were  calculations  made  from 
analyses  by  Dr.  Voelcker  and  Mr.  Lawes.  Indian  corn  was 
put  down  at  £1  5s.  per  ton  as  manuring  value,  linseed  cake  at 
£3  15s.,  and  rape  at  £4'.  Decorticated  cotton  cake  was  put 
down  at  £5  6s.,  and  decorticated  earth-nut  cake  and  others  at 
about  the  same.  Much  depended  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
palate  of  the  animal  was  suited.  A  gentleman,  who  was  a 
successful  exhibitor  at  Southampton  and  also  at  Smithfield,  had 
just  had  some  locust  beans.  He  had  also  a  quantity  last  year, 
and  he  did  not  know  what  he  wanted  them  for  unless  they 
were  given  to  the  animals.  No  doubt  one  of  his  reasons  was 
that  they  might  have  a  variety  of  food,  and  so  their  palates 
would  be  tempted.  He  thought  if  people  who  relied  upon  the 
different  sorts  of  condiments  were  to  mix  a  few  locust  beans 
instead,  they  would  find  that  their  animals  would  eat  their 
food  better,  and  that  much  good  would  result  from  it.  If  any 
farther  explanation  were  wished  he  should  be  happy  to  give  it, 


Mr.  Lene  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Spooner  with  regard  to 
the  feeding  of  cattle,  but  he  was  not  aware  there  was  so  mucli 
salt  in  mangold.  He  had  been  givingeachof  hisbeastsMOlbs.  of 
mangold,  71bs.  of  linseed  cake,  4^1bs.  cotton  cake,  and  6Jlbs. 
ol  bean,  pea,  and  barley  meal  per  day,  but  he  never  knew  them 
so  thirsty  before.  Since  the  mangold  had  been  taken  away 
they  had  begun  to  refuse  the  water,  which  they  wanted  so 
badly  before,  and  thus  the  cause  was  explained. 

The  Chairman  said :  It  was  quite  clear  they  must  take  tlie 
value  of  the  feeding  stuffs  by  the  result  of  analysis.  They 
must  supply  that  food  which  would  be  most  tempting  for  the 
animal  to  take  up.  They  found  themselves  the  more  variety 
of  food  they  had  the  better  it  was  for  them,  and  he  believed, 
oilcake  and  beans  given  together  was  very  good  food  for  cattle. 
The  linseed  gave  fat,  and  the  beans  had  good  flesh  making 
properties.  He  thought  it  very  desirable  not  to  tax  the  animal 
by  confining  it  to  one  kind  of  food  alone,  but  to  judge,  from 
what  it  was  doing,  what  kind  of  food  it  required. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner  remarked  that  it  had  been  found  by 
experience  that  1501bs.  of  swedes  would  produce  one  pound  of 
beef,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  mutton.  That  would  help  to 
show  them  their  proportionate  value. 

Mr.  A.  Spooner,  in  reply,  said  he  had  no  claim  to  practical 
experience,  but  he  thought  the  most  advantageous  way  of 
feeding  cattle  and  sheep  was  to  combine  a  variety  of  food,  so  as 
to  please  the  palate,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  yalue  of 
the  manure, 
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The  cattle  exliibiied  were  about  equal  to  the  last  show  in 
point  of  number.  The  Uppingham  school  medal  for  the  best 
beast  in  five  classes  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  T.  Pulver,  of 
Broughton,  near  Kettering,  that  also  took  the  first  prize 
oflered  for  the  best  ox  or  steer,  of  any  breed  or  weight,  ex- 
ceeding three  years  old.  Earl  Spencer  winning  second  honours. 
These  animals  competed  together  at  Wellingboro'  with  a 
similar  result.  Mr.  Pulver  also  secured  the  ribbon 
for  the  best  steer  under  two  years  and  six  months.  His 
prize  medal  ox  has  previously  won  prizes  amounting  to  £84. 
Mr.  Searson  was  extremely  successful,  as  he  carried  off  honours 
respectively  for  the  best  beast  shown  in  classes  6  to  13,  for 
the  best  ox  or  steer  under  three  years,  for  the  best  cow  above 
three  years,  and  for  the  best  young  bull,  and  was  commended 
in  class  5.  The  show  of  sheep  generaUy  was  not  numerous, 
but  the  display  of  fat  sheep  was  good.  The  principal  prize- 
takers  were  Colonel  Lowther,  M.l'.,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
Lord  Bemers,  and  Mr.  Harris,  of  Wootton.  The  number  of 
horses  exhibited  was  quite  up  to  the  average,  and  they  were 
rather  superior  than  inferior  in  quality. 
PRIZE    LIST. 

Judges  for  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs: 
J.  Clayden,  Littlebury. 
C.  Howard,  Biddeuham. 
W.  Sandy,  Holme  Pierrepont. 
CATTLE. 

Ox  or  steer,  of  any  breed  or  weight,  exceeding  three  years 
and  three  mouths  old  (open  to  all  England). — First  prize,  £15, 
T.  Pulver,  Broughton ;  second,  £7,  Earl  Spencer,  Althorp 
Park,  Northampton.  Highly  commended,  Colonel  Reeve, 
Leadenliam,  Grantham.  Commended,  J.  P.  M'Pherson, 
Muirtou  of  Kinloss,  Forres ;  T.  Ross,  Hillhead,  Forres. 

Ox  or  steer,  of  any  breed  or  weight,  not  exceeding  three 
years  and  three  months  old  (open  to  all  England). — First 
prize,  £10,  11.  Searson,  Market  Deeping ;  second,  £5,  W. 
Sisraan,  Kimbolton. 

Cow,  of  any  breed,  age,  or  weight  (open  to  all  England). — 
Prize,  £10,  Col.  Reeve. 

Heifer,  not  exceeding  four  years  old,  of  any  breed  or  weight 
(open  to  all  England).— Prize,  £10,  R.  Wood,  Clapton,  Thrap- 
ston.     Commended,  T.  Rose. 

Steer,  under  two  years  and  six  months  old,  fed  within  the 


district. — First  prize,  £10,  T.  Pulver ;  second,  £5,  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  Burghley  Park.     Commended,  R.  Searson. 

Best  beast  in  the  show. — Prize,  the  Uppingham  School 
medal  and  extra  premium  of  £25,  T.  Pulver,  for  ox  exhibited 
in  class  1. 

Cow,  above  three  years  old,  in  milk  or  in  calf. — First  prize, 
£10,  R.  Searson ;  second,  £6,  Marquis  of  Exeter.  Com- 
mended, J.  J.  Sharp,  Broughton,  Kettering. 

Heifer,  above  two  and  under  three  years  old,  bred  within 
the  district. — First  prize,  £7,  R.  Searson ;  second,  £5,  C. 
Chapman,  Brook  Farm,  Exton. 

Heifer,  under  two  years  old,  bred  within  the  district. — 
First  prize,  £7,  C.  Chapman ;  second,  £4,  C.  Speed,  Horn 
Mills,  Exton.  Commended,  E.  H-  Cheney,  Gaddesby  Hall, 
Leicester. 

Bull,  above  twelve  and  not  exceeding  twenty  months  old. — 
First  prize,  £10,  R.  Searson  ;  second,  £5,  Marquis  of  Exeter. 
Commended,  L.  Hardy,  Burley-on-the-hill. 

Cow,  in  milk. — i'irst  prize,  £5,  R.  Fardell,  Cold  Overton  ; 
second,  £2,  J.  Edgson,  Langham.  Commended,  R.  Coverley, 
Cottesmore ;  T.  Clarke. 

Heifer,  under  three  years  old. — First  prize,  £4,  J.  Harris, 
Langham ;  second,  £2,  C.  Hubbard,  Langham.  Highly 
commended,  R.  Fardell.  Commended,  R.  Coverley ;  W. 
Hotchkin,  Burley-on-the-hill. 

Heifer  calf,  above  six  and  under  twelve  months  old. — First 
prize,  £2,  Mrs.  Hammond,  Egleton ;  second,  £1,  J.  Harris. 
Highly  commended,  H.  Hayes,  Langham. 

Breeding  beast  shown  as  extra  stock. — First  prize,  silver 
medal  value  10  guineas,  J.  J.  Sharp  ;  second,  silver  medal 
value  5  guineas,  R.  Searson.  Highly  commended,  W.  Fowler, 
Mantou.    Commended,  W.  Colwell,  Thorpe-by- Water. 

Best  beast  shown  in  classes  6  to  13. — Prize,  an  extra  pre- 
mium of  £10,  R.  Searson. 

Best  fat  beast,  above  two  years  and  six  months  old,  shown 
as  extra  stock. — Prize,  £5,  R.  Wood,  Clapton,  Thrapston. 
Highly  commended.  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

SHEEP. 
Three  fat  wether  Leicester  sheep,  one  year  old  (open  to  all 
England). — First  prize,  a  silver  cup  or  iglO,  Lord  Bemers, 
Keythorpe  Hall ;  second,  £5,  Colonel  Lowther,  M.P.,  Barley- 
thorpe  Hall,    Commended,  W.  Shipman,  Eaton  Lodge. 
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Three  loug-wooUcd  fat  wether  slieep  of  the  Liucohi  breed, 
one  year  ohl  (open  to  all  England). — I'irst  prize,  £10,  T.  W. 
D.Harris,  Wootton;  second,  £5,  J.  Byron,  Kirkby  Green, 
Sleaford. 

Four  long-woolled  breeding  ewes,  bred  within  the  district. — 
First  prize,  £5,  Colonel  Lowther ;  second,  £3,  C.  J.  Brad- 
shaw,  Burley-on-the-Hill. 

Four  long-woolled  theaves,  one  year  old,  bred  and  fed 
within  the  district. — First  prize,  £5,  Marquis  of  Exeter ; 
second,  £3,  W.  Shipman.  Highly  commended.  Colonel  Low- 
ther. 

Four  longwoolled  wether  lambs,  bred  and  fed  within  the 
district  (ram  lambs  excepted). — First  prize,  £4,  Colonel  Low- 
ther ;  second,  £3,  W.  Shipraan. 

Four  long-woolled  ewe  lambs,  bred  and  fed  within  the  dis- 
trict.— First  prize,  £4,  Colonel  LoVi'ther ;  second,  £2,  W. 
Shipman. 

The  best  sheep  shown  as  extra  stock  (open  to  all  England). 
— Prize,  a  silver  medal  value  5  guineas,  T.  W.  D.  Harris. 
Highly  commended,  W.  Shipraan. 

PIGS. 

Fat  pig  under  18  months  old  (open  to  all  England). — First 
prize,  £5,  R.  E.  Duckering  and  Son,  Northorpe,  Kirton  Lind- 
sey ;  second,  £3,  W.  Hughes,  Oakham.  Commended,  W. 
Carver  and  Sons,  Ingarsby. 

Fat  pig  under  10  months  old,  not  to  exceed  30  stone  live 
weight  (open  to  all  England). — First  prize,  £5,  R.  I'awley, 
Manton ;  second,  £3,  Messrs.  R.  E.  Duckering.  Commended, 
T.  Sutor,  Brooke. 

Fat  pig  of  any  weight. —  First  prize,  £2,  G.  Chester,  Wal 
tham;  second,  £1,  Mrs.  E.  Knight,  Burton-on-the-Hill. 


HORSES. 

Judges  (Hunters) :  J.  Bcrridge,  Carcby.  — Braiihwaite, 
Stackley.  — Cockrayue,  East  Langton.  IL  Thurnall,  Royston. 
(Cart  horses)  H.  Wagstaffe,  Chesterton. 

Mare  for  agricultural  purposes. — First  prize,  £5,  T.  W. 
Fowler,  Hall  Farm,  Exton  ;  second,  £3,  T.  Woods,  Wythley 
Warren. 

Cart  horse  under  seven  years  old. — First  prize,  £5,  T. 
Woods  ;  second,  £3,  J.  Bailey,  Hambleton. 

Hunting  mare  or  gelding  above  five  years  old  (open  to  all 
England).— First  prize,  £20,  G.  H.  Finch,  Burley  Hall; 
second,  £10,  J.  Hind,  Ryliall  Grange. 

Farmers  or  tradesmen,  four-year-old  hunting  mare  or  geld- 
ing, bred  within  the  district. — First  prize,  £20,  T.  Cross,  jun., 
Melton  Mowbray ;  second,  £10,  T.  Stokes,  VVarmingtou. 

Farmers  or  tradesmen,  three-year-old  hunting  mare  or 
gelding,  bred  within  the  district. — First  prize,  £10,  J.  Brews- 
ter, Denton  Lodge,  Grantham;  second,  £5,  W.  Franklin, 
Barford  Lodge,  Kettering.  Highly  commended,  F.  Bowman, 
Duddington. 

Hunting  mare  or  gelding  shown  in  the  three  previous 
classes. — Prize,  a  gold  medal  value  10  guineas,  T.  Cross,  jun. 

Tenant  farmers  or  tradesmen,  mare  for  breeding  hunters.— 
Prize,  £5,  J.  J.  Sharp,  Broughtou. 

Tenant  farmers  or  tradesmen,  hackney  mare  or  gelding 
under  seven  years  old,  not  exceeding  15  hands  1  in. — First 
prize,  £10,  G.  Cant,  Harringworth ;  second,  £5,  T.Bryan, 
Seaton  [Lodge,  Uppingham.  Commended,  R.  L.  Bradshaw, 
sen.,  Tinwell. 

Ponies  under  seven  years  old,  not  exceeding  13  hands. — 
First  prize,  £3,  J.  Honisby,  Grantham ;  second,  hunting 
whip,  N.  Walters,  Oukham, 


THE  LEEDS  SMITHFIELD  CATTLE  SHOW. 


That  Leeds,  with  its  quarter  of  a  million  of  people,  and  ils 
many  prosperous  industries,  should  aspire  to  have  ^  fat  show 
fit  to  follow  suit  to  Smithfield  is  not  strange.  Although  a 
town  of  manufacturers,  it  does  not  depend  on  any  single  line 
of  business.  It  makes  nearly  everything,  not  only  for 
export  to  the  populations  of  the  east,  but  for  sale  to  the 
farmers  of  England — clothes,  machinery,  and  implements, 
everything,  in  fact,  horn  a  washing-tub  to  a  steam  plough.  It 
affects,  therefore,  a  large  agricultural  interest,  has  a  corn 
and  cattle  market  unsurpassed  in  extent  of  business,  and  a 
Corn  Exchange  to  be  proud  of.  Beyond  this  it  is  situate  iu 
the  centre  of  the  county,  close  to  the  feeding  pastures  of 
Craven  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  great  arable  dis- 
trict of  central  Yorkshire.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine, 
therefore,  that  the  Leeds  Smithfield  Club  would  bean  institu- 
tion of  a  permanent  character.  For  fourteen  years  has.it 
continued  to  progress,  and  his  so  extended  its  operations  as 
to  make  it  one  of  tlie  leading  provincial  winter  exhibitions. 
Following  the  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  the  Leeds  exhi- 
bition is  the  last  act  iu  the  agricultural  drama  that  begins  at 
Birmingham,  and  it  is  quite  worthy  of  its  position.  As 
a  Christmas  spectacle  of  the  best  animal  products  of  the 
kingdom  it  is  not  one  whit  less  imposing  aud  instructive  than 
the  meetings  which  have  preceded  it ;  and  celebrated  as  Leeds 
is  at  all  times  for  the  quality  of  the  meat  provided  in  its  sham- 
bles, it  may  be  proud  of  the  collectiou  of  the  treasures  of  the 
farm  which  have  been  displayed  in  the  hall  of  the  Leeds  Smith- 
field  Club. 

Tlie  entries  for  the  present  show  are  nearly  double  those  of 
last  year,  and  are,  so  far,  a  satisfactory  test  of  the  popularity 
of  the  exhibition  amongst  breeders,  and  a  proof  that  the  ma- 
nagement continues  to  guide  affairs  in  a  judicious 
manner.  Good,  however,  as  is  the  arrangement  by  which 
all  the  cattle  classes  are  kept  together  in  the  Central  Hall, 
so  as  to  bq,,  inspected  by  the  visitor  by  following  the 
order  of  the  ^catalogue,  without  having  to  enter  upon  a  side 
wing,  it  will  on  auotlier  occasion  be  desirable  to  meet  the 
further  increase  of  visitors  to  give  still  more  space  between 
the  rows  of  animals,  and  by  taking  the  poultry  altogether 
away  from  the  Cattle  Hall. 

The  attendance  of  the  public  is,  in  fact,  evideuce  of  the 


increasing  popularity  of  the  exhibition.  About  10,000  per- 
sons visited  tlie  yard  on  each  of  the  two  first  days,  £314  18s, 
id.  being  taken  on  Tuesday,  and  £215  lis.  8d.  on  Wednesday 
for  admissions.  On  Thursday  the  attendance  was  still  larger. 
Owing  to  a  series  of  contingencies  and  the  sudden  exercise 
of  power  by  Veterinary  Inspectors  in  London,  the  Smith- 
field  animals  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  yard  at  the 
proper  time,  so  that  we  have  too  large  a  proportion  of 
vacant  stalls,  especially  in  the  cattle  classes.  A  "  beg- 
garly array  of  empty  beuches"  will  chill  any  performance,  and 
three  or  four  empty  stalls  following  each  other  consecutively 
have  had  a  marked  effect  in  detracting  from  the  character  and 
appearance  of  two  or  three  important  classes  of  cattle.  Un- 
fortunately, too,  amongst  the  absentees  was  Mr.  Pulver'a 
champion  ox,  whose  second  appearance  at  Leeds  was  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Pulver,  to  be  his  tinal  one  on  any  stage.  The 
non-arrival  of  this  ox  is  still  more  to  be  regretted,  as  his  com- 
petitors at  Islington  were  admittedly  rivals  scarcely  worthy  of 
his  steel ;  while  at  Leeds  he  would  have  had  to  meet  the  York 
prize  Shorthorns.  There  were  here  33  missing  animals  out  of 
an  entry  of  95  head  of  cattle. 

Glancing  at  the  animals  in  their  consecutive  order,  we  come 
first  to  Lord  Zetland's  two  Shorthorn  oxen,  first  and  second  here 
for  the  "  any  age"  prize  ;  and  although  defeated  by  the  Scotch 
ox  of  Mr.  Reid's  for  the  Mayor's  £20  prize  as  best  animal  in 
the  yard,  the  prize  Shorthorn  took  the  Innkeeper's  £10  cup 
as  best  Shorthorn  ox,  cow,  or  heifer.  The  York  decision  was 
in  this  class  also  reversed,  the  second  animal  at  York  being 
first  here.  A  heavier  beast  than  the  York  winner  he  is,  but 
that  he  is  a  better  we  certainly  deny.  With  an  extra  weight 
of  10  or  12  stones,  he  is  not  so  large  in  girth  as  the  other. 
This  shows  his  irregular  making.  Indeed  as  a  Shorthorn  ox 
he  is  not  equal,  to.  the  York  winner;  and  as  scales  are  not 
used  yet  as  judges,  we  take  it  that  a  Shorthorn  ox  exhibited  in  a 
Shorthorn  class  at  a  fat  show  must  not  only  be  merely  the  best 
fiif  ox,  but  the  best  fat  ox  and  best  Shorthorn  at  the  same 
time.  The  winner  of  the  York  prize  for  the  young  ox  be- 
lougiug  to  ^Ir.  Thompson  has  H.  C.  only  here  ;  but  he  has 
broken  down  on  his  legs,  aud  was  sufteriug  when  shown  at 
York,  as  he  is  now.  Mr.  Drysdale's  third  ox  is  a  heavy  beef 
ox  entitled  to  his  place,    Of  Shorthorn  cows,  out  of  six  entries 
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three  were  absent,  the  splendid  cow  winner  at  York  belonging 
to  Mr.  W.  Hill,  and  also  Sir  W.  Trevelyan's,  and  Lord  Fever- 
sham's.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Meynell  Ingrain  for  a 
useful  roan  cow,  with  capital  crops  and  loin,  but  very  defi- 
cient between  rib  and  hip. 

The  absentees  in  the  Shorthorn  heifer  class  reduced  a  large 
entry  of  eleven  to  that  of  four  moderate  animals,  and  the 
winner  was  a  fair  good  animal,  but  not  prime  enough  to  get  a 
place  at  York.  The  prize  cross-bred  ox  is  a  very  moderate 
Irish  exhibited  by  Mr.  Scholefield,  Tadcaster.  What  mis- 
chance has  put  him  before  Mr.  Ross's  second  prize — a  large 
and  good  specimen  of  the  polled  breed — we  know  not.  Mr. 
Ross,  however,  is  in  better  luck  among  the  feniales,  and  takes 
first  prize  for  cows,  and  cup  for  best  cross-bred  with  a  mode- 
rate animal.  In  Scotch  oxen,  we  have  only  three,  and  Mr. 
Held  scores  first  and  second ;  and  witti  the  same  3  years  and 
6  months  wins  first  in  his  class,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Cup, 
value  6  guineas,  as  best  Scotch  ox  or  cow,  and  the  Mayor's  Cup, 
value  £20,  as  best  beast  in  the  yard. 

Scotch  cows  were  moderate  in  quality  and  few  in  number;  and 
Highland  oxen  the  same.  Sir  C.  Trevelyan's  flat -sided  mouse- 
coloured  ox  had  only  one  to  meet — a  rough  Highlander,  "  un- 
couth and  unkempt,"  belonging  to  Mr.  Drysdale,  Fifeshire. 
The  Highland  cow  of  Mr  Eastwood,  as  at  York,  was  first ; 
Sir  W.  Trevelyan  second,  sed  lonrjo  intenaUo.  The  Scots  made 
up  a  larger  class  than  usual.  In  the  Tenant  Farmers'  classes,  Mr. 
R.  Brogden  and  Mr.  MacPherson  were  first  and  second,  both 
York  prize  animals,  Mr.  Brogden  being  second  in  the  youug 
Shorthorn  oxen,  and  Mr.  MacPherson  second  in  polled  oxen. 
Mr.  Brogden's  ox  has  rare  quality  and  fine  making,  but  rather 
lacks  growth.  If  he  had  more  size  nothing  could  beat  him. 
Mr.  Brogden's  young  2  years  0  months  Shorthorn  took  third 
here  as  at  York.  He  is  of  superb  quality,  and  would  go  on 
weU.  He  displaces  a  magnificent  beef  ox  of  great  weight, 
shown  by  Mr.  Drysdale,  for  third  place.  The  latter  is  rather 
coarse  in  bone  and  common  in  his  hind  legs  while  his  young 
conqueror  is  at  least  a  gentleman  to  look  at,  if  not  quite  a  ripe 
butcher's  beast. 

In  cows  Mr.  W.  Hill  wins,  as  at  York,  with  his  fine  Short- 
horn, and  Mr,  Thoralinsou,  third  at  York,  is  second  here  wor- 
thily. Mr.  Reid  wins  for  heifers,  and  also  takes  the  Cnp  for  these 
classes,  with  his  beautiful  black  4  years,  the  beauty  that  we  re- 
marked upon  at  York  when  she,  as  here,  stood  first.  The 
milch  cows  were  a  pretty  numerous  class,  and  Mr.  Parsons 
won  the  first  and  the  Cup  with  a  cow  well  up  in  condition 
and  full  of  Shorthorn  blood,  as  well  as  of  milking  attributes. 

The  sheep  were  nearly  the  same  as  at  York  ;  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr. 
W.  Hill,  and  Lord  "Weulock  taking  all  the  honour  and  profit. 

Pigs  we  shall  not  particularize.  At  a  fat  show  in  Yorkshire 
especially  they  are  never  deficient ;  and  the  names  of  ex- 
hibitors here  show  us  how  many  of  the  animals  that  we  have 
known  in  agricultural  competitions  are  now  closing  their  gay 
career,  and  approaching  that  bourne  from  which  no  prize  pig 
ever  returns  alive — the  butchers'  shambles  at  Christmas  time. 

Poultry,  pigeons,  and  rabbits  ran  up  excellent  and  large 
classes. 

PRIZE    LIST. 

Judges. 

Cattle  and  Sheep.— H.  Ambler,  Watkinson  Hall,  Halifax ; 

C.  Edmondsou,  Ripon ;  W.  Silversides,  York. 
Pigs.— T.    Dodds,    Wakefield  ;     G.    Hutcliinson,     Prospect 

House,  York. 
Roots. — J.   Parker,   Dunkeswick,   Harewood ;   R.  Crossley, 

Newsain  Green,  Temple  Newsam. 
VeterinaryInspector.— Mr.  Mitchell,  M.R.C.V.S.L.,  Leeds. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Ox  of  any  age. — First  and  second  prizes  and  plate,  the  Earl 
of  Zetland,  Aske,  Richmond  ;  third,  W.  Drysdale,  Kilrie,  King- 
horn.  Highly  commended  :  H.S.  Thompson,  Kirkby  Hall,  York. 

Cow,  liaving  had  a  living  calf. — First  prize,  H.  F.  Meynell 
Ingram,  M.P.,  Temple  Newsara  ;  second,  John  lugleby,  Aust- 
wick,  Clapham  ;  third,  Jas.  Reid,  Greystone,  Alford. 

Heifer,  not  exceeding  four  years  old. — First  prize,  Geo. 
Robson,  Easingwold  ;  second,  Geo.  Hargreaves,  Shipley  ;  third, 
John  Ferguson,  East  Grange,  Forres. 

OTHER  BREEDS. 

Cross-bred  or  Irish  ox.— First  prizf,  W.  Schofield,  Tad- 
caster ;  sHCond,  Thus.  Ross,  Hiilhead,  Forres  ;  third,  Jas.  Reid. 

Qross-bred  or  Irish  cow  or  heifer.— First  prize  and  plate, 


Thos.  Ross ;  second,  Jas.  Bruce,  Burnside,  Fochabers ;  tlurd, 
the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  Haigh  Hall,  Wigan. 

Polled  Scotch  ox. — First  and  second  prizes  and  the  Mayor's 
cup  for  the  best  animal  in  the  show  ground,  Jas.  Reid. 

Polled  Scotch  cow   or  heifer. Cattley,    Wiganthorpe, 

York;   second,  Jas.  Reid,  Greystone,  Alford.     Highly  com- 
mended :  Wm.  Drysdale,  Kilrie,  Fifeshire. 

Highland  ox. — First  prize.  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Wal- 
lington  ;  second,  W.  Drysdale. 

Highland  cow  or  haifer. — First  prize,  R.  Eastwood,  Thorny- 
holme,  Clitheroe  ;  second.  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

iexa:^t  farmers'  classes,  not  being  l.vndowners. 

Ox. — First  prize,  R.|Brogden,jun.,Tockwith  ;  second,  J.  P. 
McPherson,  Muirton,  of  Kinloss,  Forres  ;  third,  R.  Brogden, 
jun.     Highly-commended  :  W.  Drysdale. 

Cow,  having  had  a  living  calf. — First  prize,  W.  Hill, 
Wetherby  ;  second,  M.  Thomlinson,  Cowthorpe,  Wetherby ; 
third,  J.  W.  Botherby,  Middleton-one-Row. 

Heifer  under  four  years  old. — First  prize  and  cup,  J.  Reid, 
Greystone  ;  second,  T.  Ross,  Hiilhead,  Forres  ;  third,  J. 
Walton,  Horncliffe  Quarries,  llawtenstall. 

Fat  cow,  in  milk,  for  slaughtering. — First  prize,  a  cup,  R. 
Parsons,  Leeds  ;  second,  J.  Thackraj,  Leeds,  third,  J. 
Botterill,  Leeds. 

SHEEP. 

LEICESTER  OR  LONG  WOOL. 

Pen  of  three  wethers  or  gimmers,  under  2  years  old. — First 
and  second  prizes,  F.  Jordan's  Exors.,  Eastburn,  Driffield. 

OTHER  BREEDS. 

Pen  of  three  South  or  other  Down  wethers,  of  any  age.— 
First  and  second  prizes,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wenlock, 
Escrick  Park. 

Pen  of  three  cross-bred  wethers,  of  any  age. — First  prize 
and  cup,  J.  Bruce,  Fochabers ;  second,  J.  Hunter,  Fochabers, 
North  Britain. 

Pen  of  three  horned  Scotch,  Lonk,  or  Mountain  wethers,  of 
any  age. — First  prize,  W.  Hill,  Wetherby  ;  second,  R.  East- 
wood, Clitheroe. 

EXTRA. 

Silver  medal. — Lord  Wenlock. 

PIGS. 

Fat  pig,  large  breed,  of  any  age. — First  prize,  R.  E.Ducker- 
ing  and  Son,  Northorpe  ;  second,  W.  Lister,  Armley  ;  third, 
R.  E.  Duckering  and  Son. 

Fat  pig,  hog  or  gilt,  middle  breed,  exceeding  14  months 
old. — First  prize,  R.  E.  Duckering  and  Son  ;  second,  R. 
Hurtley,  Armley  ;  third,  C.  F.  Hallas,  Iludderfield. 

Fat  pig,  hog  or  gilt,  middle  breed,  under  14-  months  old. — 
First  prize,  T.  Greenwood,  New  Wortley ;  second,  M.  Walton, 
Halifax  ;  third,  C.  Johnson,  Potternewton. 

Fat  sow,  middle  breed. — First  prize,  W-  Lister  ;  second,  R. 
E.  Duckering  and  Son  ;  third,  —  Ambler,  Halifax. 

Fat  pig,  hog  or  gilt,  small  breed,  exceeding  14  months  old. — 
First  prize,  R.  E.  Duckering  and  Son  ;  second,  M.  Walton, 
Halifax  ;  third,  G.  Mangles,  Great  Givendale. 

"Fat  pig,  hog  or  gilt,  small  breed,  under  14  months  old.— 
First  prize,  W.  S.  Moiser,  Beeston ;  second,  W.  WeUock, 
Halton  ;  third,  —  Ambler. 

Fat  sow,  small  breed. — First  prize  and  cup,  R  E.  Duckering 
and  Son ;  second,  W.  Hatton,  Addingham  ;  third,  W.  Lister, 
Armley. 

Pen  of  three  pork  pigs,  under  20  weeks  old. — First  prize, 
T.  Turner,  Leeds ;  second,  J.  King,  Leeds ;  third,  W.  Hill, 
Wetherby. 

EXTRA. 

Silver  medals  awarded. — Sow,  J.  C  Taylor,  Leeds ;  two 
gilts,  S.  Walton,  Halifax ;  sow  and  litter.  T.  Hall,  Leeds. 

ROOTS. 

Long  mangold  wurzel. — First  prize,  G.  Nussey,  jun., 
Sutterton,  Spalding ;  second,  W.  H.  Gaunt,  Old  Thomville, 
Kirkhammerton. 

Globe  mangel  wurzel. — First  prize,  R-  L.  Everett,  Rush- 
mere,  Ipswich  ;  second,  G.  Nussey,  jun. 

Swedes  turnips. — First  prize,  J.  Johnson,  Arthington  ; 
second,  J.  Bruce,  Burnside,  Fochabers,  N.B. 

Common  turnips. — First  prize,  J.  Bruce;  second,  W.Ripley, 
Kirkhammerton,  York. 

Potatoes. — E.  Sucksraith,  Hipperholrae,  Halifax ;  second, 
T.  Wintersgill,  Gownley  Foot,  llasbara, 
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ABINGDON    FAT    CATTLE    SHOW. 

The  Judges  were : 

Beasts  and  Cart  Colts. — W.  Franklin,  Ascot ;  B.  Castle, 

Charlton  ;  and  G.  M.  Dunn,  Ardington. 
Sheep  and  Pigs. — J.  Edmonds,  Longworth  Lodge,  Faring- 

don ;  and  G.  Wallis,  Old  Shifford,  Bampton. 
Roots. — J.  Litchfield,  Southmoor ;  T.  N.  Dewe,  Drayton ; 

and  R.  Pyke,  Lyford. 
Corn. — J.  Weaving,  Oxford  ;  Mr.  Prowse,  Wallingford ;  and 

C.  Cox,  Abingdon. 

PRIZE    LIST. 

BEASTS. 

Best  fat  OS. — Eirst  prize,  £5.  H.  Betteridge,  Hanney ;  second, 
W.  Aldworth,  Erilford. 

Best  steer,  under  3  years  and  3  months  old. — First  prize, 
£5,  H.  Betteridge  ;  second,  W.  Aldworth. 

Best  fat  cow. — First  prize,  £5,  J.  P.  King,  near  Walling- 
ford  ;  second,  VV.  Aldworth. 

Best  fat  heifer,  under  4  years  of  age, — First  prize,  £5,  Col. 
Loyd-Lindsay,  M.P. ;  second,  W.  Aldworth.  Highly  com- 
mended :  H.  Betteridge. 

Best  two  heifers  in  calf,  under  3  years  of  age. — First  prize, 
£3,  W.  Curtis,  Fernham  ;  second,  W.  Curtis. 

Best  beast  shown  in  class  1  or  3. — A  silver  cup,  H. 
Betteridge. 

Best  beast  shown  in  class  3  or  4.  —  A  silver  cup.  Col. 
Loyd-Lindsay,  M.P. 

Best  two  heifers  in  class  5. — A  silver  cup,  W.  Curtis. 

SHEEP. 

Best  pen  of  tliree  fat  half-bred  or  Oxford  Down  wether 
sheep,  under  22  months  old. — First  prize,  £3,  Col.  Loyd- 
Lindsay,  M.P. ;  second,  Jas.  Mason,  Eynsham  Hall. 

Best  pen  of  three  fat  Hampshire  or  Southdown  wether 
sheep,  under  33  months  old. — First  prize,  £3,  Sir  W.  Throck- 
morton, Bart. ;  second,  Col.  Loyd-Lindsay,  M.P. 

Best  pen  of  three  fat  ewes. — First  prize,  £3,  R.  Badcock  ; 
second,  R.  Badcock. 

Best  pen  of  sheep  in  any  class. — A  silver  cup,  Sir  W. 
Throckmorton. 

PIGS. 

Best  pen  of  three  fat  pigs  of  one  litter,  under  nine  months 
old. — First  prize,  £3,  J.  Wallis,  Kingston  Bagpuize ;  second, 
H.  Betteridge. 

Best  pen  of  three  fat  pigs  under  14  months  old. — First  prize, 
£2,  E.  PuUen,  sen.,  Sutton  Courtney  ;  second,  E.  Pullen. 

Best  fat  hog,  above  14  months  old,  irrespective  of  weight, 
age,  or  breed. — First  prize,  £2,  W.  M.  Tagg,  Charney  Wick. 
Highly  commended  :  R.  Aldworth,  Hagbourne  ;  H.  Humfrey, 
Kingston,  near  Shrivenham ;  and  Sir  W.  Throckmorton. 
Commended  :  J.  H.  Clarke,  Maidenhead. 

Best  pig  in  the  show,  age  to  be  taken  into  consideration. — 
A  silver  cup,  W.  M.  Tagg. 

HORSES. 
Best  four-year-old  hunter.— Prize,  £10  10s.,  W.  M.  Tagg. 
Best  cart  colt  under  three  years  old. — Prize,  £5  5s.,  Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay,  M.F. 

ROOTS. 
Best  five  acres  of  Swedish  turnips,  25  to  be  exhibited. — A 
silver  cup  and  prize  of  £3,  W.  Graham,  Pewit ;  second,  T. 
Latham,  Wittenham. 

Best  two  acres  of  mangold  wurzel,  35  to  be  exhibited. — 
First  prize,  £3,  W.  M.  Tagg ;  second,  E.  Pullen,  sen. 

Best  collection  of  roots,  not  less  than  10  each,  field  culture, 
and  not  less  than  four  sorts. — First  prize,  £3  2s.,  W.  M. 
Tagg ;  second,  W.  Graham. 

Best  collection  of  roots. — A  silver  cup,  W.  M.  Tagg. 

CORN. 

Best  five  quarters  of  wheat,  one  bushel  in  an  unmarked  bag 
to  be  pitched. — First  prize,  £2,  J.  H.  Clarke ;  second,  R. 
Aldworth. 

Best  five  quarters  of  barley,  one  bushel  to  be  pitched. — First 
prize,  £3,  J.  H.  Clarke ;  second,  R.  Aldworth, 

Mt,  C,  P,  Duffield,  of  Marchara  Park,  presided  at  the  dinner, 


CHIPPENHAM    AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

PRIZE    LIST. 

Judges  of  Stock. — Francis  Burnett,  Wilts. 
Geo.  Game,  Churchill. 
John  Treadwell,  Winchendon. 

CATTLE. 

Bull,  cow,  and  offspring.— £10,  T.  M.  Ferris,  Tytherton  ; 
second,  £5,  Isaac  Cox,  Whatley.  Commended :  J.  Smith, 
Bynoll.. 

Fat  steers  above  three  years  old.— £6,  R.  Stratton,  Burde- 
rop  ;  second,  £4,  T.  H.  Ferris,  Manningford  Bohun. 

Fat  steers  under  three  years  old. — £6,  T.  H.  Ferris,  Man- 
ningford ;  second,  £4,  W.  F.  Beaven,  Woodborough. 

Fat  cows. — £6,  J.  Redman,  Whaddon;  second,  £4,  R. 
ChiUingworth,  Highworth. 

Milch  cows  of  any  age.— £5,  II.  W.  White,  Stanley ;  se- 
cond, £4,  Oriel  Viveash,  Berwick  Bassett.  Commended : 
A.  M.  Sloper,  Compton  Bassett. 

A  prize  of  £5  was  awarded  also  to  J.  Limbrick,  Iron  Acton. 

Dairy  cows  under  four  years  old. — £4,  Mrs.  E.  Burbidge, 
South  Wraxall ;  second,  £2,  J.  Fry,  Lacock. 

Heifers  under  thirty-six  months  old. — £4,  R.  Stratton, 
Burderop;  second,  £2,  S.  Downing  and  Son,  Chippenham. 
Commended  :  Mrs.  E.  Burbidge. 

Heifers  under  twenty-four  months  old. — £5,  T.  Hewer, 
Inglesham ;  second,  £3,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Bowood. 
Commended  ;  Mrs.  E.  Burbidge. 

Heifer  calves  under  twelve  months  old. — £5,  R.  Stratton  ; 
second,  £2,  T.  Hewer,  Inglesham.  Commended :  W.  F. 
Beaven,  Woodborough  ;  Isaac  Cox,  Whatley. 

Bull  calves  under  twelve  months  old. — £5,  C.  Hobbs, 
Maisey  Hampton ;  second,  £2,  R.  Stratton.  Highly  com- 
mended :  H.  Say,  Lacock. 

Bulls  under  two  years  old.— £5,  R.  Stratton.  Highly  com- 
mended :  W.  Spencer,  Chalfield.  Commended :  G.  Anstie, 
Hinton. 

Bulls  above  two  and  under  three  years  olds. — £5,  Chapman 
Uncles,  Chippenham. 

Working  oxen. — £2,  O.  Viveash,  Berwick  Bassett. 

SHEEP, 

Four  fat  short-wool  wethers. — £3,  E.  Little,  Lanhill. 
Highly  commended :  H.  Gough,  Grittleton.  Commended  :  E. 
Little. 

Four  fat  long-wool  wethers.— £4,  T.  Little,  Norcott. 

Four  fat  cross-bred  wethers. — £4,  J.  Hibbard,  Stanton. 

Eight  short-wool  breeding  ewes. — £5,  R.  Henly,  jun,, 
Calne  ;  second,  £3,  J.  Moore,  Littlecot. 

Eight  long-wool  breeding  ewes. — £5,  W.  Limbrick,  Horton. 

Eight  cross-bred  breeding  ewes. — £4,  J.  Whale,  Corston  ; 
second,  £3,  J.  Miles,  Stanton. 

HORSES, 

Two-year-old  cart  gelding  or  filly. — £3,  G.  Anstie,  Hinton. 
Mares  and  foals. — £5,  J.  Farmer,  Woodshan.  Commended  : 
W.  Ghey,  Littleton. 

PIGS. 

Boars. — £3,  Mrs.  E.  Burbidge,  South  Wraxall ;  second,  £1, 
J.  Hibbard,  Stanton. 

Breeding  sows. — £3,  R.  J.  Butler,  Bremhill ;  second,  £1, 
J.  Hibbard.  Commended,  Mrs.  E.  Burbidge  ;  R.  Spackman, 
Broughton ;  E.  Little,  Lanhill. 

Two  fat  pigs  of  one  litter.— £3,  R.  J.  Butler. 

Fat  pigs  of  any  age. — £3,  Mrs.  E.  Burbidge. 

CHEESE. 
Judges, — C.  Pitt. 
J.  Titley. 

Best  cwt.  thick  cheese. — £3,  H.  Reynolds,  Dauntsey. 
Second-best  cwt,  thick  cheese. — £2,  T,  Newman,  Cray's 
Marsh. 

Best  cwt.  thin  cheese. — £3,  C.  Beaven,  Shipton  Moyne, 
Second-best  cwt,  of  thin  cheese, — £3,  H.  Reynolds, 
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THE     TEEDEGAR     CATTLE      SHOW 
AT    NEWPORT. 


At  this  annual  exhibition  there  was  a  change  in  the  arrange- 
ments. Formerly  the  stock  was  judged  on  the  Monday,  the 
principal  day  of  the  show  being  Tuesday,  and  the  proceedings 
winding  up"  with  a  dinner  ;  whilst  a  second  show-day  was 
afforded  on  the  Wednesday.  This  year  Monday  was  devoted  to 
receiving  the  stock  in  the  show-yard,  and  on  Tuesday  the  busi- 
ness commenced.  The  silver  cups  were  eighteen  in  number, 
and  the  classes  lu  which  fewest  exhibitors  appeared  were  those 
of  the  North  Devon  Cattle.  Not  one  local  farmer  entered  for 
the  cup  given  for  the  best  yearling  buU.best  two-ye.ar-old  heifer, 
or  the  best  four-year  old  heifer,  for  most  of  the  other  cup 
prizes  the  entries  were  numerous,  and  the  neighbouring 
tenantry  sent  in  stock  for  competition.  The  Glamorganshire 
sheep  were  in  some  force  ;  and  the  pigs  numerous. 

From  what  we  hear  the  arrangements  appear  to  have  been 
simply  lamentable,  and  the  judging  indifferent.  A  visitor  as- 
sures us  that  though  the  authorities  had  the  whole  day  before 
them  not  the  slightest  information  was  afforded  as  to  the 
winning  animals  until  eight  o'clock  at  night,  when  of  course 
every  one  had  left,  and  the  public  who  paid  its  money  to  wit- 
nessthe  judging  was  refused  the  information  to  which  it  was 
entitled.  Of  course  under  such  circumstances  people  said  the 
awards  were  touchedup  afterwards  ;  wliile,  according  to  lite 
Hereford  Times,  "rumours  were  Hying  about  that  the  judges 
had  made  such  and  such  decisions,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
instances  in  which,  tlie  reports  being  believed,  those 
gentlemen  were  described  as  a  'set  of  fools,'  either 
wholly  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  their  oneroiis  duties 
or  influenced  by  strong  prejudices."  As  to  the  judging, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  followed,  some  of  the  best  animals  looked 
to  be  carefully  left  out,  and  Mr.  Evans,  of  Swanstone,  was 
sadly  ill-used.  They  never  noticed  Lady  Oxford,  not  even 
with  so  much  as  a  commendation,  though  the  best  of  her  class 
at  the  Oxford  Royal  meeting  ;  nor  the  young  bull  Sir  Oliver, 
another  prize  animal  in  good  company.  Tiie  wliole  business 
appears  to  have  degenerated  into  a  wretched  muddle,  and  yei 
this  meeting  has  all  tlie  elemeats  of  a  successful  show  under 
more  efficient  management. 


Yearling  cart  colt  or  filly,  bred  by  the  exhibitor.— R.  W. 
Bridgwater,  Great  Porthamel,  Talgarth,  Brecon.  Commended  : 
T.  B.  Price,  Duffryn  St.  Nicholas,  Cardiff. 

Shorthorn  bull  calf.— A  cup,  value  £5  5s.,  T.  Morris,  Maes- 
more  Court,  Gloucester. 

Shorthorn  heifer  calf.— A  cup,  value  £5  5s.,  R.  Stratton, 
Burderop,  Swindon. 

Hereford  bull  calf.— A  cup,  value  £5  5s.,  W.  Evans,  Llan- 
dowlais,  Usk,  Monmouth.  tt    .  i      •  1 1 

Hereford  heifer  calf.— A  cup,  value  £5  53..  J.  H.  Arkwright, 
Hampton  Court,  Leominster. 

Yearlinff  heifer.— A  cup,  value  £5  5s.,  T.  Hewer,  Ingle- 
sham,  Lechlade,  Gloucestershire. 

::;Stock  bull,  above  two  years  old.— J.  H.  Arkwngt,  Hampton 
Court,  Leominster.  t    -u    a  i 

Cows  of  any  pure  breed,  in-calf  or  in-milk. — J,  H.  Ark- 
wright. 

North  Devon  Four-year-old  heifer.— T.  H.  Risden,  \\  ash- 
ford,  Taunton,  Somerset. 

Fat  cow.— S.  Channiug,  Pillgwenlly,  Newport. 
Pair  of  yearling  steers. — Lord  Tredegar. 
Pair  of  two-year-old  steers.— Wm.   Williams,  Red  House, 
Ely,  Cardiff.  , 

Best  male  horned  breeding  animal  selected  from  any  class 
in  the  yard.— A  piece  of  plate,  value  £21,  W.  Evans,  Llan- 
dowlas,  Usk,  Monmouthshire. 

Best  female  horned  breeding  animal  selected  from  any  class 
m  the  yard.— A  piece  of  plate,  value  £31,  Lord  Tredegar. 
SHEEP. 
Four  shearling  ewes,  long  wool. — Prize,  £5,  J.  Williams, 
Caercady,  Cowbridge,  Glamorgan. 

Four  sliearling  ewes,  short  wool.— Prize,  £5,  G.  Wallis,  Old 
Shifford,  Brampton,  Furriugdon. 

Pen  of  four  breeding  ewes  and  one  ram,  of  real  Welsh 
mountain  breed.— Prize,  £6  69.,  J.  Stephens,  Hay,  Brecon. 
PIGS. 

•J.  Seys, 


Judges  for  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Cart-horses,  and  Implements  : 
Thoiuas  Svviugler,  Luigham,  O.ikham,  Rutland ;  John 
Wigmore,  Lovver  Weston,  Ross,  Herefordshire ;  and  Rees 
Williams,  Peucelly  Castle,  Breconshire.  For  Riding-horses  : 
D.  R.  Williamson,  The  Layers,  Perthshire,  and  H.  Ark- 
wright, Hampton  Court,  Leominster. 

PRIZE      LIST. 

SILVER  CUPS  GIVEM  BY  LORD  TREDEGAR. 

North  Devon  yearling  bull- Thos.  H.  Risden,  Washford, 
Taunton,  Somerset. 

North  Devon  two-year-old  heifer. — Rev.  A.  Morgan,  Machen 
Rec  ory,  Newjjort. 

Short  Horn  yearliug'bull. — Richard  Stratton,  Burderop,  Swin- 
don.    Commended  :  Rev.  E   T.  Williams,  Caldicot,  Chepstow. 

Shorthorn  two-year-old  lieifer. — Loid  Tiedegur,  Tredegar 
Park,  Newport.  Highly  commended  :  Richard  Stratton,  Bur- 
derop, Sivindou. 

Hereford  yearling  bull. — Warren  Evans  Llandowlas,  Usk 
Mdu.  Coinmeuded :  William  Harriss,  Lluusoar,  Cucqleou, 
Mon. 

Hereford,  two-year-old  heifer. — Reese  Keeue,  Peucraig, 
Caerleon,  Mou. 

Boar. — C.  R.  Wheeler,  Long  Compton,  Shipton-on-Sfour. 
Highly  commended:  A.  Higgins,  Hewels&eld  Court,  Chep- 
stow. 

Fat  pig. — C.  R.  Wiieeler.  Highly  commended  :  II.  Work- 
man, Coedkerne»v,  Newport. 

Ram  lamb,  long  wool. —  R.  Leyshon, Island  Farm,  Bridgend, 
Glaiiorgan.  Highly  commended:  C.  Spencer,  Gileslown, 
Cuvvhridt;e,  Glamorgan. 

Ram  lamb,  short  wool.— G.  Wallis,  OldShifford,  Barapton, 
Farrmgdon. 


Boar  and  sow  of  any  breed,  under  one  year  old. 
The  Graig,  Ne.vport. 

Breeding  sow,  with  litter  of  pigs  not  exceeding  three  mouths 
old.  —  Prize,  £5,  Joseph  Waters,  Langstone  Court,  New- 
port. 

HORSES. 

Cart  mare  and  foal.— W.  Hall,  Tynewydd,  Brecon. 

Cart  stallion  that  has  covered  in  the  county  of  Monmouth, 
in  1870.— W.  Dukes,  Cefn  Farm,  Llauarth,  Mon. 

Nag  mare  for  general  purposes,  in  foal,  to,  or  with  colt  by 
her  side,  by  a  thorough-bred  liorse.— W.  Powell,  M.P.,  per 
Mr.  T.    Stroud,  Black«ood,  Monmouthshire. 

Pony,  under  four  years  old.— J.  Thomas,  Arcade  Wine  Vaults, 
Cardiff. 

Cob  or  galloway  bred  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  Gla- 
inornau,  or  Brecon,  under  six  years  old,  over  13  hands  and 
under  li  liands  2  inches  high.— Prize,  £5  5s.,  M.  Williams, 
Caerleon,  Alonmoutlishire. 

Yearling  colt  or  filly  for  hunting  purposes,  got  by  a  thorough- 
bred horse,  and  bred  iu  tlie  county  of  jMonimmth,  Glamorgan, 
or  Brecon.— \V.  Powell,  M.P.,  per  Mr.  T.  Stroud,  Blackwood, 
Monmouthshire. 

Three-year-old  colt  or  filly  for  hunting  purposes,  got  by  a 
thorough-brea  horse,  and  bred  in  the  county  of  Monmouth, 
Glamorgan,  or  Brecou.— W.  Williams,  Red  Farm,  Peullyne, 
Cowbridge,  Glamorgan. 

Weight-carrying  hunters.— Colonel  F.  C.  Morgan,  Ruperra 
Castle,  Newport ;  second,  Captain  M.  Batt,  Old  Court,  Aber- 
gavenny. ,, 

Light-weight  hunters.— G.  C.  Williams,  Llanrumney  Hall, 
Carditf;  second,  G.  W.  G.  Thomas,  Coedriglan,  Cardiff. 

Thoroughbred   entire   colt,   two   years  old  or  upwards.— 
Prize,  £10  10s.,  T.  C.  Hallen,  Brooks  Farm,  Raglan. 
I      Best  and  most  useful  implements  in  agriculture,— Prize, 
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£5,  J.  S.  Stone,  implement  m;\ker,  Dock-street,  Trosuant, 
Newport. 

Best  general  root  crop,  consisting  of  mangold  wurtze,, 
Swedish  or  common  turnip,  in  .ill  not  less  thui  1  o  acres 
growing  on  tlte  farm  of  a  tenant-farmer  in  Monmoutlisliire. — 
Prize,  £10  103.,H.  S.  Williams,  Sontbrook,  Portskevvett. 

Best  tliree  acres  of  mangold  wiirtzel,  grown  by  a  tenant- 
farmer,  whose  farm  is  situated  tlie  souilisideof  the  road 
leading  from  Newport  to  Chepstow. — -Prize,  £5  5s.,  V.  Parsons, 
Caerwent. 

Five  acres  of  swedes  grown  witliin  the  county  of  Jlonraouth. 
— Prize,  £5,  G.  Jones,  Uudy,  JIagor. 

NEWrORT   TOWN    TRIZES 

Bull,  cow,  and  offspring  ;  the  offspring  being  under  one  year 
old,  the  cow  being  in  milk  or  viithin  three  months  of  calving, 
and  she  and  her  olfspring  having  been  bred  by  tlie  exhibitor. 
— Prize,  £10,  W.  Evans,  Llandowlas,  Usk,  Mon. 

Pair  of  breeding  cows,  in  milk,  or  witliin  three  months  of 
calving. — Prize,  £10,  W.  Evans. 

Pair  of  two-year-old  steers,  bred  and  fed  by  the  exhibitor. — 
Prize,  £10,  W.  Harris,  Llansoar,  Gaerleon,  Mon. 

Pair  of  yearling  steers,  bred  and  fed  by  the  exhibitor. — 
Prize,  £6,  J.  Skinner,  Abcrnant  Parin,  Caerleon,  Mon. 

In-calf  heifer  under  three  years  old,  in  milk,  or  within  three 
months  of  calving. — First  prize,  £7,  II.  Ilale,  Trosuant,  New- 
port ;  second,  £3,  H.  Ilalc. 

Yearling  stock  heifer. — Prize,  £6,  W.  Jones,  Cefullogell, 
Castleton,  Card!  if. 

Pen  of  tivc  wether  lambs,  long  wool,  bred  and  fed;  by  the 
exhibitor. — Prize,  £5,  J.  Williams,  Cuercady,  Cowbriilge. 

Pen  of  five  ewe  lambs,  long  wool,  bred  anil  led  by  the  ex- 
hibitor.— Prize,  £5,  C.  Spencer,  Gileston,  Cowbridge. 

Pen  of  five  yearling  stock  ewes,  long  wool,  bred  and  fed  by 
the  exhibitor. — Prize,  £5,  J.  Williams. 

Pen  of  five  breeding  ewe-i,  long  wool,  bred  and  fed  by  the 
exhibitor. — Prize,  Jto,  J.  Williams. 

Piece  (not  less  than  ten  acres)  of  Swedish  turnips,  growing 
within  tlie  county  of  Monmouth. —  Prize,  £10,  W.  Watkins, 
Wern-y-Cwin,  Abergavenny. 

Piece  (not  less  than  five  acres)  of  Swedish  turnips,  grown 
by  a  tenant-farmer  in  the  county  of  Monmouth. — Prize,  £5, 
H.  Price,  Tithe  House,  Uudy  Magor. 

Piece  (not  less  than  two  acres)  of  mangold  wurtzel,  grown 
by  a  tenant-farmer  in  the  county  of  Monmouth. — Prize,  £5, 
H.  Lawrence,  Ty-Isha,  Llaatarnam,  Newport. 


THE  SANDWICH  CATTLE  SHOW. 

Unfortunately  we  had  an  extremely  wet  morning,  which 
must  have  prevented  many  of  our  country  friends  attending. 
The  show  of  cattle  was  very  good,  more  especially  the  Sussex,' 
of  which  13  were  exhibited.  The  two  years  old  Sussex  steer 
exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Page,  of  Walmer,  took  the  Town  Cup, 
being  the  best  steer,  and  the  three  years  old  Sussex  heifer  ex- 
hibited by  Bradley  Brothers,  of  St.  Bartliolomew's  Farm,  Sand- 
wich, took  the  cup  presented  by  Mr.  II.  Brassey,  M.P.  for 
Sandwich,  as  the  best  heifer  in  the  show.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  that  the  heifer  winner  of  Mr.  Brassey's  prize  was 
a  most  extraordinary  fine  specimen  of  the  Su  sex  stock,  in 
fact,  several  visitors  who  had  seen  the  London  show  were  of 
opinion  nothing  better  was  shown  there.  We  had  a  good 
trade  for  the  cattle;  every  animal  was  soon  sold  from  6s.  6d.  to 
7s.  per  81bs. 

PRIZE     LIST. 
CATTLE. 

SUSSEX,   HEREFORD,  AMD   DEVON. 

Steers,  over  three  and  under  four  years  old. — Pirstjprize,  £3, 
Bradley  Brothers,  St.  Bartholomew  ;  second,  £i,  J  no.  AVood- 
ruff,  Weddington. 

Steers,  over  two  and  under  three  years  old.— F'irst  prize,  the 
Town  Cup  and  £3,  Henry  Page,  Walmer  Court ;  second,  £2, 
Bradley  Brothers  ;  third,  £1,  Bradley  Brothers. 

Heifers,  over  three  |and  under  four  years  old. — Silver  cup 
and  prize,  £3,  Bradley  Brothers. 

Heifers,  over  two  and  under  three  years  old. — First  prize, 
£3,  Bradley  Brothers  ;  second,  £3,  Jnu.  \Voodriiir,  Wedding- 
ton. 


WELSH   AND    SCOTCH. 

Steers,  over  three  and  under  four  years  old. — First  prize,  £3, 
G.  II.  Harnett,  and  £1  to  breeder. 

Steers,  over  two  and  under  three  years  old. — First  prize,  £3, 
Mr.  Harvey,  and  £1  to  breeder. 

Heifers,  over  three  and  under  four  years  old. — Prize,  £3, 
Jno.  Woodruff. 

Heifers,  over  two  and  under  three  years  old. — No  compe- 
tition. 

SHORTHORNS,  OR  ANY  OTHER  BREED. 

Steers,  over  three  and  under  four  years  old. — First  prize,  £3, 
E.  Murtoii,  Pedding,  and  £1  to  breeder ;  second,  £3,  Lord 
Fitzwalter,  Goodneston. 

Steers,  over  two  and  under  three  years  old. — F'irst  prize,  £3, 
Ilenrv  Page,  Walmer  Court ;  second,  £2,  Bradley  Brothers  ; 
third,'£I  10s.,  T.  Harvey  ;  fourth,  £1,  C.  llateliffe.^ 

Heifers,  over  three  and  under  four  years  old. — First  prize, 
£3,  W.  Bushell,  Rowling,  and  £1  to  breeder  ;  second,  £2,  Jno. 
Woodruff. 

lleilers,  over  two  and  under  three  years  old. — First  prize, 
£3,  Lord  Fitzwalter ;  second,  £2,  Bradley  Brothers. 


THE  GUILDFORD  FAT  STOCK  SHOW.— The  annual 
show  of  cattle,  roots,  corn  and  poultry  in  connexion  with  the 
Gildford  Agricultural  Association,  was  held  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  The  stock  show  was  small,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  the  beasts  which  would  have  been  exhibited 
had  been  shown  in  London.  Nevertheless,  the  specimens 
exhibited  were  good.  On  Tuesday,  the  principal  day, 
and  market  day,  the  weather  was  miserably  wet,  and 
consequently  a  great  many  persons  who  would  have  visited 
the  show,  stayed  at  home.  Of  the  exhibitors  of  slock  we 
may  mention  prominently  Mr.  II.  Shotter,  Mr.  Beale  who 
won  the  10  guinea  prize,  Mr.  Holland  who  exhibited  a  very 
superior  heifer,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Smith  who  won  several 
prizes.  The  cattle  were  Sussex  and  Shorthorns.  The  show 
of  sheep  was  very  small,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  com- 
])Ptition.  In  pigs  Mr.  Wells  was  a  most  successful  exliibitor. 
His  stock,  and  tliose  exhibited  by  Mr.  Holland,  were  bought 
at  prices  averaging  £10  each.  The  show  of  roots  was  unpre- 
cedently  good,  taking  the  dry  season  into  consideration.  The 
attendance  at  the  market  an  Tuesday  was  large,  but  the 
amount  of  stock,  except  perhaps  pigs,  was  small.  Some  good 
prices  were  made.  Messrs.  Hewett  and  Lee  sold  a  dozen 
Devons  at  over  Gs.  pei  stone. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  FAT  STOCK  SHOW.— Ou 
Tuesday  the  annual  show  of  the  West  of  England  com- 
menced at  Plymouth.  Cattle  are,  of  course,  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  hero  the  North  Devons, 
as  at  Birmingham  and  Smitlifield,  take  the  lead,  although  tlic 
animals  exhibited  at  the  up-county  shows  are  here  excluded. 
Tlie  South  Devon  breed  presented  a  very  poor  appearance 
vvhen  compared  with  the  breed  from  the  north  of  the  county. 
Among  them  was  one  enormous  beast,  the  fust  prize 
taker  in  Class  5,  without  any  pretensions  to  shape,  but 
standing  just  six  feet  high.  The  nhorthorns  were  the  next 
breed,  and,  as  at  Smitlifield  and  Birmingham,  they  produced 
the  champion  beast  of  the  show.  The  animal  now  taking 
the  champion  plate  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bult,  of  Taunton. 
The  male  llerefords  were  nothing  very  sti iking,  though 
the  first-prize  ox  would  have,  no  doubt,  been  deserving 
of  favourable  comment  if  it  had  been  taken  more  care  of  with 
a  view  to  exhibition.  The  cows  and  heifers  were  an  exceed- 
ingly good  class.  In  the  cross-bred  classes  there  were  some 
good  useful  animals.  Of  the  six  entries  of  extra  stock  only 
two  appeared,  but  these  were  both  fine  beasts.  Although 
the  show  of  beasts  is  exceedingly  good,  surpassing  both 
in  numbers  and  quality  anything  of  tlie  sort  that  has 
been  seen  at  Plymouth  in  preceding  years.  The  sheep 
classes  produce  many  fine  pens.  Tlie  pigs  shown  by 
Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Burt  were  very  fine  specimens  of  their 
respective  breeds.  The  roots  made  a  splendid  exhibition  ; 
among  the  exhibitors  and  prize  takers  being  Mr.  W.  Harvey, 
Ashprington,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Barter,  Berry  Pomeroy.  The 
ponltiy  exhibition  was,  genrrally,  a  first-class  slio-y  of  470 
pens. 
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AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 


Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday,  Dec.  7.—Present: 
Lord  Vernou,  President,  iu  the  chair;  the  Earl  of  Lich- 
field, the  Earl  of  Powis,  Viscount  Bridport,  Lord  Tredegar, 
Lord  Walsingham,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P.,  hu"  A. 
K.  Macdonald,  Bart.,  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Bowly, 
Mr.  Cantrell,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Clive,  Mr  Davies, 
Mr  Druce,  Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  M^.,  Mr. 
Lawes  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Randell, 
Mr.  Riffden,  Mr.  Sanday,  Vn:  Shnttleworth,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Terr,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Wells,  M.P.,  Mr.  White- 
head, Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : 

Armstroug,  J.  W.,  Fairlie,  Greenock. 

Baker,  Thomas,  Blackstone,  Bewdley. 

Broadbent,  J.  H.,  Sealand,  Chester. 

Burney,  Thomas,  Eastleigh,  Hants. 

Cordeii,  Arthur  H.,  Briueton,  Shifnal. 

Cordeu,  Jolin,  Great  Chatwell,  Newport,  Salop. 

Crosthwaite,  Peter,  Monk's  Hall,  Keswick. 

Gilbey,  Alfred,  Wooburn  House,  Beaconsfield. 

Hall,  W.  Henry,  Glen  Parva,  Leicester. 

Harding,  William,  Marksbury  Vale,  Bristol. 

Harrison,  T.  Asliton,  Stalybridge,  Cheshire. 

Key,  Major-General   G.  W.,   Manor    House,  Coates,   Cireu- 

ccstcr. 
Mawer,  Edward,  Thorney,  Peterborough. 
Newport,  Henry  A.  Wakeman,  Coton  Hall,  Bridgnorth. 
Nichull,  G.  Whitlock,  The  Ham,  Cowbridge. 
Nuttall,  James,  Chaddesden,  Derby. 
Orlebar,  H.  Amherst,  The  Rocks,  East  Grinstead. 
Playfair,  George  G.,  Erroll  Villa,  Southbtook-road,  Lee,  Kent. 
Rayner,    Captain    W.   S.   M.,   Lounde  House,  Benlob  Hill, 

Upper  Norwood. 
Round,  D.  George,  Portland  House,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Sankey,  Thomas,  Burntwood,  Lichfierd. 
Thompson,  E.  J.,  Tiraperley,  Altrincham. 
Wilding,  Joseph,  Bank  House,  Tyldesley. 
WilUams,  John,  Gwernliefin,  Bala. 


the  name  of  Holmau's  Blood  Manure.     This  manure  was 
found  to  have  the  following  composition  :— 

Moisture gj^^ 

=^Organic  matter  ,'"    ,    /V  k  nfi 

Tribastic  phosphate  of  lime  (bone  phosphate)         ...       ^-^o 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina ^'ij" 

Sulphate  and  little  carbonate  of  hme  ...         ••■  -lo-J-^ 

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia  (chiefly  common  salt)  ...       b.uo 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter      ' 

100.00 


*  Containing  nitrogen 
Ee^ual  to  ammonia 


1.91 
2.33 


EiNANCES. — Major-General  Viscount  Bridport  (chair- 
man) presented  the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  secretary's  receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been 
duly  examined  by  the  Committee  and  by  Messrs.  Quilter, 
Ball,  and  Co.,  the  Society's  accountants,  and  found  cor- 
rect. The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  ou  Nov. 
30  was  £1,535  14s.  9d.  The  Committee  recommended 
that  Mr.  H.  J.  Hine's  salary  be  increased  to  £100  per 
annum.  The  Committee  had  met  ten  times  aud  made 
nine  reports. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Journal.— Mr.  Thompson  (chairman)  reported  that  a 
letter  had  been  received  from  Captain  Dashwood,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  farm-prize  competitions  ;  it  was  recommended 
that  Captain  Dashwood  be  thanked  for  his  communication, 
which  raised  some  important  questions,  and  informed  that 
the  Committee  would  take  them  into  careful  consideration 
in  the  event  of  future  competitions  beiug  sanctioned  by 
the  Council.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  Committee 
had  met  ten  times  during  the  year  and  made  nine  reports, 
and  that  they  recommended  the  addition  of  the  name  of 
Mr.  Charles  Whitehead  to  the  list  of  the  Committee.— 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Chemical.— Mr.  Wells,  M.P.,  presented  the  follow- 
ing report :  — 

Dr.  Voelcker  reports  the  following  case  of  a   manure 
sent  to  him  for  analysis,  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  under 


This  manure  was  manufactured  by   N.  R.  Holman 
manufacturer  and  dealer  in  agricultural  tillages    Newhall 
Mills,  Attercliflfe,  and  Sheffield.     The  price  of  this  manure 
is  £6  a  ton,  delivered  carriage  paid  to  any  station  within 
50  miles  of  Sheffield.  ^  ,•    ■.  i     j 

In  a  trade  circular,  Mr.  Holman  speaks  of  his  blood- 
manure  as  having  acquired  a  world-famous  reputation  as 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  tillages,  and  invites  his 
friends  and  all  consumers  to  an  inspection  of  the  nunie- 
rous  testimonials  with  which  he  has  been  favoured.  lie 
likewise  gives  an  analysis,  of  which  the  followmg  is  a 

copy : 

Analysis  of  Blood  Manure. 

Medical  Institution,  Sheffield. 
A  sample  of  artificial  manure,  received  Irom  Mr.  Holman,  was 

found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  in  100  parts  : 
Moisture   and   organic  matters,    containing   17.72   ot 

ammonia,  equivalent  to  1-1.58  of  nitrogen     t.*.4U 

Insoluble  silicate  and  sulphate  of  lime ;•  ii-^^^ 

Phosphate  of  lime,  equivalent  to  4.31  of  phosphoric  acid    9.40 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina    --^"^^ 

Carbonate  of  lime    ,'„„ 

Ditto  magnesia • 

Alkaline  salts  (chlorides  and  sulphates) *-*o 

Ditto  (soluble  silicates)   ' 

100,00 
(Signed)  W.  Bingley,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 


March  1, 1865. 

■  In  this  analysis  the  manure  is  represented  to  contain 
more  ammonia  than  the  best  samples  of  Peruvian  guano. 
Supposing  the  sample  analysed  by  Dr.  Bingley  contained 
only  10  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  not  32,  like  the  sample 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Rei.d,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
the  remaining  54.4  of  organic  matter  could  have  yielded 
17.72  of  ammonia. 

That  amount  of  the  richest  available  nitrogenous  or- 
ganic matter,  or  even  of  pure  sulphate  of  ammonia,  pro- 
duces considerably  less  ammonia  than  17.72  per  cent. 
However,  presuming  the  analysis  to  be  correct,  the  ques- 
tion which  would  naturally  be  asked  by  any  inteUigent 
farmer  who  knows  something  of  the  market  price  ot  fer- 
tilising materials,  is  :  Is  it  probable  that  a  manure  manu- 
facturer will  seU  an  artificial  manure  at  £6,  when  he  can 
get  for  the  ammonia  alone,  which  is  represented  to  be 
present  in  a  ton  of  the  manure,  over  £10  ? 

Attention  is  directed  to  this  analysis,  because  iu  many 
instances  farmers  are  led  astray  by  printed  analyses,  which 
many  regard  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  good  quality 
of  the  manure  to  which  they  refer.  Whenever  an  analysis 
is  shown,  when  an  artificial  manure  is  offered  for  sale,  aud 
such  an  analysis  should  prove  to  be  satistactory,  we 
'  would  advise  the  intending  purchaser  to  obtain  in  the  first 
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place  a  statemeut  in  writing  that  tlie  bulk  of  the  manure 
on  delivery  shall  be  equal  in  composition  with  that  given 
in  the  printed  analysis ;  and  in  the  next  place  he  should 
draw  from  various  parts  of  the  bulk  several  pounds  of 
the  manure,  mix  all  the  samples  well  together,  and  for- 
ward such  a  fairly  drawn  and  prepared  average  to  a  com- 
petent and  trustworthy  agricultural  chemist  for  analysis. 
Neither  printed  analyses  nor  printed  testimonials  in  them- 
selves have  practical  value,  and  both  are  often  used  for 
the  purpose  of  deception. 

The  sample  of  Holman's  Blood  Manure,  analysed  by 
me,  it  will  be  seen,  instead  of  17-7^  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
as  represented  in  the  printed  analysis,  yielded  only  2i  per 
cent. ;  and  instead  of  9.4  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
only  5  per  cent. ;  and,  besides  a  large  proportion  of  sand 
and  useless  earthy  matter,  it  contained  31  per  cent,  of 
water  in  round  numbers.  Such  a  manure  would  be  dear 
at  £2  5s.,  and  I  would  not  recommend  any  one  to  buy  it 
at  £2  a  ton. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the  sub- 
joined letter,  and  given  me  leave  to  lay  it  before  the 
Chemical  Committee : 

Hoi  mail's  Manure. 
Honiugham  Thorpe,  Norwich,  Nov.  16,  1870. 

My  dear  Sir, — Ou  receipt  of  your  analysis  of  Mr.  Holraan's 
manure,  I  wrote  to  him,  stating  "  that  I  certainly  should  not 
pay  for  the  manure."  At  Mr.  Holman's  earnest  request  I  did 
not  send  the  manure  back,  but  agreed  to  his  proposition  to 
"  pay  whatever  it  was  worth,  according  to  the  crop  it  pro- 
duced." I  thouglit  that  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  of 
testing  the  soundness  of  your  analysis,  and  accordingly  sowed 
4  cwt.  per  acre  of  this  manure,  and  two  different  kinds  of 
superphosphates,  both  costing  the  same  price  as  Mr.  Holman 
charged  for  liis  manure,  viz.,  £6  per  ton.  They  were  applied 
for  white  Turnips  after  Peas,  and  a  strip  of  land  was  left, 
upon  which  no  manure  of  any  kind  was  sown.  The  two 
superphosphates  have  grown  a  nice  little  crop  of  Turnips,  but  I 
can  see  no  difference  at  all  between  the  unmanured  plot  and 
Mr.  Holman's  blood  manure.  I  ought  to  add,  that  Mr.  Hol- 
man states,  the  "  second  crop  is  equally  benefited  as  the  first." 
I  hope,  for  his  sake  and  mine,  it  will  be  more  so. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Dr.Voelcker.  Clare  Sewell  Re.vd. 

The  committee  would  call  attention  to  the  frequent 

inferiority  of  certain  manures  sold  under   the  name  of 

fish-and-blood  manures.  A  sample  of  such  a  tish-and- 
blood  manure  (sent  by  Mr.  N.  N.  Young,  Orlingbury, 
Wellingboro')  had  the  following  composition  : 

Moisture 18.86 

'''Organic  matter  ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  25.63 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina        ...         ...         ,.,  4.43 

Phosphate  of  lime          ...         ...         ...         ...  1.93 

Sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime...         ...         ...  33.7^ 

Alkaline  salts   and   magnesia  (chiefly   common 

salt) 3.69 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand)          ,.,         ...  13.75 

100.00 


^Containing  nitrogen     1.20 

Equal  to  ammonia        .,,         ...         ...         1.45 

This  so-called  fish-and-blood  manure  is  very  poor  in 
phosphate  of  lime ;  and  as  dry  blood  and  flesh  yield 
about  16  per  cent,  of  ammonia  on  decomposition,  the 
sample  analysed,  producing  not  quite  li-  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  cannot  have  contained  mnch  blood  or  fish.  It 
is  principally  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  earth,  and 
sand,  mixed  with  various  kinds  of  organic  refuse  matters, 
a  little  blood,  some  fishery  salt,  and  a  few  fish-bones. 
Such  a  manure  is  barely  worth  25s.  a  ton,  but  was  sold 
at  £6  a  ton. 

With  respect  to  feeding  cakes.  Dr.  Voelcker  reports 
the  case  of  a  linseed  cake,   which  was  sold  to  Mr.  Jas. 


J.  Bibby,  Hardwicke  Grange,  Shrewsbury,  branded, 
"  W  H  Genuine."  This  cake  he  found  to  be  adulterated 
with  earth-nut  cake,  and  to  be  of  the  following  com- 
position : 

Moisture 9-20 

Oil          9.90 

*Albuminous  compounds  (tlesli-forming  matters)  26.18 

Mucilage, sugar,  and  digestible  fibre     ...         ...  30.84 

Woody  fibre  cellulose)    ...         ...         ...         ...  17.36 

Mineral  matter  (ash)     6.53 

100.00 

*Containing  nitrogen     ...  ...  ...         4.19 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  for  particulars  of  the  pui'chase, 
Mr.  Bibby  writes  that  he  bought  a  lot  of  5  tons  in  July, 
from  Messrs.  Fields'  Mercantile  Company  (Limited), 
Shrewsbury,  as  a  genuine  cake,  at  £11  7s.  6d.  per  ton, 
delivered.  Messrs.  Fields,  the  dealers,  state  that  the 
maker  is  W.  Holt,  of  Hull. 

The  following  correspondence  ensued  : 

Hardwicke  Grange,  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  2, 1870. 
Dr.  Voelcker,  London,  E.G. 

Dear  Sir, — I  duly  received  yours  of  the  18th  and  21st  ult., 
with  analysis  and  report  ou  a  sample  of  adulterated  linseed 
cake  branded  "  AVH  Genuine,"  and,  as  requested,  I  write  to 
inform  you  of  the  particulars  of  the  purchase. 

The  sample  is  from  a  lot  of  5  tons,  bought  in  July  from 
Fields'  Mercantile  Company  (Limited),  Shrewsburj,  as  a 
genuine  cake,  price  £11  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  delivered — "  Earles 
and  King's,"  Liverpool  cake  being  then  £13  7s.  6d.  per  ton, 
delivered.  Messrs.  Fields,  who  are  dealers,  inform  me  that 
the  maker  is  W.  Holt,  Hull.  I  have  written  for  an  explana- 
tion, and  annex  a  copy  of  my  letter  and  of  the  maker's  reply, 
&c. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Jas.  J.  Bibby  (pro  Jos.  Winchester). 

(Co/jy.) 
GrinshiU,  Slirewsbury,  October  26, 1870. 
Messrs.  Fields'  Mercantile  Company,  Shrewsbury. 

Gentlemen, — In  July  last  1  bought  from  you  a  parcel  of 

5  tons  Unseed  cake  branded  "  W  H  Genuine,"  which  was 
described  by  your  manager,  and  sold,  as  a  genuine  linseed 
cake.  I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  the  analysis  of  a  sample 
by  Dr.  Voelcker  shows  the  cake  to  be  adulterated,  and,  of 
course,  inferior  in  quality  to  genume  linseed  cake.  I  enclose 
an  extract  from  Dr.  Voelcker's  letter,  and  a  copy  of  his 
analysis ;  and  waiting  your  reply. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  Winchester. 
{Copy.) 
Shrewsbury,  October  31, 1870. 
From  Fields'  Mercantile  Company. 

To  Mr.  Jos.  Winchester,  GrinshiU. 
We  beg  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  we  have 
received  from  the  crushers  at  Hull,  and  we  trust  that  it  wiU 
be  acceptable  and  satisfactory. 

[Cofiu  of  enclosure  with  lite  above.'] 

Hull,  October  28, 1870, 
Messrs.  Fields'  Mercantile  Company. 

Dear  Sirs, — In  reply  to  your  ir.vour  of  yesterday,  enclosing 
"  copy  of  analysis,"  &c.,  of  5  tons  linseed  cakes  marked  "  W. 

6  H.,"  "  Genuine,"  and  suppliel  to  you  in  July  last,  we  beg 
to  state  that  the  term  "  genuine,"  as  a  trade  brand,  is  not  un- 
derstood to  signify  a  pure  cake,  which,  as  you  are  aware,  is 
always  sold  at  30s.  to  35s.  per  ton  more  money,  and  at  the 
time  we  sold  you  the  5  tons  referred  to  we  were  selling  pure 
cakes  at  23s.  6d.  more.  The  difference  between  "pure"  and 
"genuine"  cake,  when  these  brands  were  first  introduced,  was 
simply  that  the  former  was  made  from  the  finest  seed  imported, 
and  the  latter  from  a  secondary  or  inferior  growth,  containing 
a  considerable  percentage  of  non-feeding  admixture,  such  as 
hay  seeds,  &c.,  and  generally  more  or  less  of  grit,  which 
washers  have  toimd  great  difficulty  in  screening  from  the  seed  ; 
in  fact,  it  conld  not  be  entirely  removed.  For  some  time  past, 
therefore,  it  has  been  the  gener.al  custom  of  the  trade  to  use 
fine  clean  seed  also  for  "  genuine  "  cakes,  reducing  the  price  by 
the  admixture  of  a  small  proportion  of  other  good  feeding 
stuff,  thus  producing  what  we  believe  to  be  a  better  feeding 
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cake  at  the  same  cost.  We  may  add  that  we  have  always 
supplied  to  our  friends  a  cake  of  quality  at  least  equal  to  any 
oa  our  market  at  (he  the  same  price  ;  and  the  analysis  yon 
have  sent  us  shows  that  cake  sent  you  was  of  good  feeding 
quality,  and,  we  believe,  for  feeding  purposes  if  anytliiug  a 
little  cheaper  in  proportion  tlian  a  "  pure  "  cake  at  20s.  to  ~5s. 
per  ton  more  money. 

[Copy  of  i-eplij  to  Ihe  forerjohiy.'] 

Grinshill,  Shrewsbury,  November  3,  1870. 
Jlessrs.  Fields'  Mercantile  Company,  Shrewsbury. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  olst 
lilt.,  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  manufacturers  of  the 
cake,  bouglit  from  you  in  Jnly,  in  reply  to  the  complaint  of 
its  being  adulterated. 

As  tlie  cake  was  not  only  sold  as  branded  "  Genuine,"  but 
as  a  "  Genuine  Cake,"  1  do  not  consider  the  e.xplanation  at 
all  satisfactory.  No  trade  usage  can  justify  au  adulterated 
cake  being  sold  as  "  genuine." 

I  was  not  aware,  till  your  secretary  informed  me  on  Satur- 
day last,  that  the  makers  quoted  for  "pure"  cake  a  higher 
price  than  "  genuine  ;"  and  I  consider  this  fact  being  known  to 
you  ought  to  have  led  to  inquiries  before  the  sale  as  a  pure 
cake  of  that  branded  "Genuine." — I  am,  gentlemen,  yours 
faithfully,  Joseph  Wi.xchester. 

P.S. — I  send  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  to  Dr.  Voeloker. 

Two  other  cases,  where  cakes  sold  as  pure  were  found 
ou  analysis  to  be  adulterated — one  with  oat-dust,  and  tlie 
other  with  earth-nut  cake  and  beech-nut  cake,  came  under 
Dr.  Voelcker's  notice;  but  the  committee  think  that  the 
evidence  in  these  instauces,  though  sufRciently  convincing, 
might  not  have  the  requisite  legal  force  to  warrant  the 
publication  of  the  names  of  the  vendors. 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  made  by  the  com- 
mittee in  their  last  report,  a  suggestion  was  forwarded  to 
Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonar,  and  Co.,  that  some  standard  of 
quality  for  guano  should  be  settled  upon  by  the  importers, 
and  all  cargoes  valued  accordingly.  This  communication 
has  been  transmitted  by  ]Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonar,  and  Co. 
to  Senor  Toribio  Sanz,  the  agent  of  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment, and  this  gentleman  has  undertaken  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  authorities  in  Peru. 

With  reference  to  the  case  of  ]Mr.  W.  Bradburu,  the 
committee  have  to  report  that  they  have  received  notice 
from  that  gentleman's  solicitor  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
take  legal  proceedings  against  the  Society ;  and  the 
secretary  having  been  requested  to  furnish  the  name  of 
the  Society's  solicitor,  it  is  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  question  of  choosing  a  solicitor  to  repre- 
sent the  Society  in  this  case  be  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  committee  have  met  six  times,  and  issued  reports 
in  March  and  June. 

They  recommend  that  extracts,  as  usual,  from  Ur. 
Voelcker's  quarterly  report,  be  published  iu  the  agricul- 
tural journals. 

They  recommend  the  following  to  be  the  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Chemical  Committee : — Lord  Yernou, 
AVilliam  Wells,  .AI.P.,  W.  J.  Edmonds,  D.  R.  Davies, 
J.  D.  Dent,  M.P.,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  E.  Holland,  C. 
Wren  Hoskyns,  M.P.,  Lord  Lichfield,  J.  B.  Lawes,  Dr. 
A.  Voelcker,  Jacob  Wilson,  and  C.  Whitehead. 

These  reports  were  adopted. 

Stock  Prizes. — Mr.  MilwarJ  (chairman)  reported 
that  the  list  of  prizes  to  be  offered  by  the  Wolverhampton 
local  committee  had  not  been  comi)leted,  and  that  they 
therefore  recommended  the  publication  of  the  Society's 
prize-list  as  sanctioned  by  the  special  Council  summoned 
for  the  purpose,  with  an  announcement  that  a  complete 
prize-sheet  giving  the  prizes  olTered  by  the  local  com- 
mittee will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible.  The  annual 
report  of  the  committee  was  also  presented.  These  re- 
ports were  adopted.     In  accordance  with  the  notice  given 


at  the  last  monthly  Council,  it  was  then  moved  by  Mr. 
Milward  "  that  the  resolution  of  June  1,  respecting  prizes 
for  mules  and  asses  be  rescinded."  This  motion  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  who  stated  that  the  Welsh 
agricultural  societies,  whose  ])rize -sheets  he  had  been  able 
to  obtain,  did  not  offer  prizes  for  these  animals,  although 
Wales  was  considered  their  great  stronghold.  The  mo- 
tion was  supported  by  Mr.  llaudell,  Mr.  Booth,  and  Mr. 
Torr,  who  maintained  that  the  small  farmer  sliould  rather 
be  encouraged  to  breed  mountain  ponies  of  good  charac- 
ter in  preference  to  donkeys.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Earl  of  Powis  supported  the  June  resolution,  which  had 
been  proposed  by  himself,  ou  the  grounds  then  stated,  and 
remarked  further  that  it  was  as  desirable  for  the  Society 
to  aid  the  small  farmer  by  ofl'ering  prizes  for  asses,  as  to 
aid  tiie  large  farmer  by  offering  prizes  for  steam-engines. 
He  was  supported  by  Lord  Walsingham,  who  considered 
the  breed  of  donkeys  capable  of  great  improvement;  by 
Colonel  Challoner,  who  urged  the  quality  of  endurance 
possessed  by  mules ;  and  by  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  on  the 
ground  that  if  such  animals  were  extensively  employed 
in  agriculture,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  attempt 
to  improve  the  breed.  L'ltimately,  it  having  been  ac- 
knowledged that,  as  mules  are  not  breeding  animals,  it 
would  be  against  the  practice  of  the  Society  to  offer  prizes 
for  them  ;  the  question  was  put  with  reference  to  don- 
keys. On  a  division,  Mr.  Milward's  motion  was  carried 
by  20  votes  against  7. 

Veterinary.  —  Major- General  Viscount  Bridport 
(chairman)  reported  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  they 
had  received  no  report  from  Professor  Simonds  with 
regard  to  the  experiments  which  they  had  requested  him 
to  make  in  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  committee  had  met 
four  times  during  the  year,  and  made  four  reports,  and 
they  recommended  that  the  name  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Ridley, 
M.P.  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  committee.  —  This 
report  was  adopted. 

Gexerat.  Wolverha:mpton. — Mr.  D.  R.  Davies  re- 
ported that  tlie  ex-mayor,  on  behalf  of  the  local  com- 
mittee of  AVolvcrhampton,  having  explained  that  the 
siding  from  the  goods  station  to  the  showyard,  which  the 
local  committee  had  undertaken  to  make,  would  entail 
considerable  expense  on  them  ;  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Wolverhampton  local  committee  be  re- 
lieved of  their  undertaking  to  make  the  aforesaid  siding, 
on  the  condition  that  the  expenses  to  exhibitors  shall  not 
be  thereby  increased,  and  that  the  local  committee  add 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  ,tl,000  to  the  Society's  prize 
sheet.  The  contract  between  the  local  committee  and 
thr  Society  not  to  be  in  any  other  respect  affected  by  this 
agreement. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Shoavyard  Contracts. — Mr.  C.  Randeli  reported  that 
tlie  members  of  the  committee  had  each  been  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  the  conditions  and  specifications  for  a  new 
contract  for  the  erection  of  showyard  works,  as  ordered  by 
the  Council,  and  that  these  conditions  having  been  finally 
considered  by  the  committee,  they  recommended  that 
they  be  now  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary, 
and  that  he  be  authorised  to  advertise  for  tenders.  It 
was  also  reported  that  the  surveyor  had  supplied  the 
Wolverhampton  local  committee  with  a  plan  of  the  in- 
tended showyard,  and  liad  given  instruction  for  the  ne- 
cessary draining,  levelling,  removal  of  fences,  and  forming 
approach-roads.  The  annual  report  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee had  met  nine  times  and  made  seven  reports  to  the 
Council ;  that  they  had  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
showyard  works  as  carried  out  by  the  present  contractor 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  surveyor;  and  that,  as 
the  existing  contract  will  expire  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Wolveiliampton  meeting,  they  had  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  obtaining  tenders  for  a  new  contract  to 
commence  at  that  time.     These  reports  were  adopted. 
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Selection. — Ou  tlie  moUou  of  the  chairmau  of  this 
committee  (Mr.  Thompson)  the  list  of  the  committee  for 
the  ensuing  year  v\as  discussed  and  agreed  to.  The 
annual  reports  of  the  Implement,  House,  and  Education 
Committees  were  also  received  and  adopted. 

The  E-irl  of  Lichfield  moved,  "  That  in  selecting  a  town 
for  the  holding  of  the  exhibition  in  1872,  the  plan  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  be  adopted."  In 
support  of  this  motion  he  urged  the  unnecessary  expense 
that  many  towns  are  put  to  under  the  present  system,  and 
the  feeling  of  annoyance  caused  by  defeat,  which  he  re- 
garded as  more  important  to  the  Society  than  the  question 
of  expense.  Tlie  effect  ou  the  success  of  the  meeting  was 
also  stated  to  be  very  marked,  as  many  did  not  subscribe 
to  the  local  fund  of  the  successful  town  on  the 
ground  that  tliey  wanted  the  meeting  held  a  tone  of 
the  other  towns  Avhich  had  been  put  iu  competition. 
In  anticipating  objections  that  miglit  be  brought 
forward,  he  urged  that  the  only  advantage  accruing 
to  the  Society  by  the  competition  was  occasionally 
an  increased  subscription  from  the  winning  town,  all 
other  arrangements  being  made  after  the  selection  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Holland,  in  seconding  the  motion,  stated  that 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  found  no  difficulty 
in  working  their  scheme,  and  that  by  it  no  jealousy  was 
created,  and  no  expense  incurred.  Mr.  Rigden,  although 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Society,  preferred  the  plan  of  competition,  and  con- 
sidered that  quite  as  much  offence  would  be  given  to  the 
towns  not  selected,  as  is  now  taken  by  those  which  com- 
pete unsuccessfully.  Mr.  Randell  and  Mr.  Milward 
urged  the  greater  requirements  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and 
the  difficulty  that  would  be  raised  if  the  lirst  town  se- 
lected were  either  incapable  or  unwilling  to  receive  the 
Society.  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns  and  the  President  gave 
instances  of  the  bad  feeling  which  had  been  created,  in 
the  districts  in  which  Herefordshire  and  Derbyshire  are 
situated,  by  unsuccessful  competition  ;  and  Mr.  Torr  re- 
butted the  charge,  which  was  made  in  some  districts,  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  Council  in  certain  cases  having 
been  foregone.  Mr.  Thompson  referred  to  the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  Society's  exhibitions  under  the  competi- 
tion principle ;  but  at  the  same  time  considered  that  now 
it  might  be  advisable  to  discuss  whether  the  annoyance 
caused  iu  some  instances  might  not  be  averted  by  a 
modification  of  our  practice.  He  therefore  suggested 
that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  a  committee.  Lord 
Liehfield  having  adopted  this  suggestion,  it  was  resolved  : 

"That  a  Committee  be  now  appointed  to  consider  and  re- 
port to  the  Council  whether  it  is  in  their  opinion  desirable  to 
make  any  change  in  the  present  mode  of  inviting  competition 
between  the  leading  towns  of  the  district  selected  for  the 
Society's  country  meeting ;  the  committee  to  consist  of  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  Mr.  Wells,  M.P.,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  M.P., 
Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Thompson,  jMr.  Torr,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson. 
The  secretary  was  then  instructed  to  send  the  usual  let- 
ters to  Cardiff,  Cheltenham,  and  Hereford.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Edmonds  withdrew  the  motion  of  which  he  had  giveu 
notice,  viz.  : 

"  That  the  sura  of  £10  to  be  voted  to  the  Cirencester  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting?  its  committee 
to  carry  out,  in  conjunction  with  the  Professors  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  manurial  and  other  experiments  upon 
corn  and  root  crops." 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  stating  that  iu  accordance  with  a  newly  enacted 
bye-law,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
was  L'.v  officio  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

A  letter  having  been  read  from  .Mr.  C.  E.  Amos,  the 
Society's  consulting  engineer,  resigning  his  office,  it  was 
moved  by  Lord  Bridport,  seconded  by  ~S\r.  Thoiu])son, 
and  carried  unanimously,  that 


I  "  The  Council  have  received  with  much  regret  the  resigu^- 
I  tion  of  Mr.  Amos,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  Society,  and 
I  they  cannot  do  so  without  recording  their  sense  of  the  very 
valuable  services  rendered  to  tlie  Society  by  Mr.  Amos  for 
so  many  years,  and  tliat  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Se- 
lection to  consider'and  report  to  the  Council  in  what  mode  their 
appreciation  of  the  vaUial)le  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Amos 
can  best  be  expressed  and  conveyed  to  him." 

.V  letter  was  read  from  3Ir.  Ilassall,  resigning  his  scat 
at  the  Council. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  to  the  general  meet- 
ing was  prepared. 


The  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on 
Thursday,  at  noon,  in  Hanover  Square  ;  the  President,  Lord 
Vernon,  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was,  as  usual  at  the 
December  meeting,  numerous,  and  rather  above  the  average 
even  for  the  Smitlifield  week. 

Tiie  Secketary,  Mr.  II.  M.  Jenkins,  read  the  Report  of 
the  Council,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
in  presenting  their  Half-yearly  Report,  have  to  state  that 
since  the  last  General  Meeting  in  May,  3  Governors  and 
39  Members  have  died,  and  the  names  of  63  Members  have 
been  removed  from  the  list ;  on  the  other  band,  3  Governors 
and  172  Members  have  been  elected,  so  that  the  Society  now 
consists  of 

71'  Life  Governors, 
71;  Annual  Governors, 
1547  Life  Members, 
389'J  Annual  Members, 
15  Honorary  Members, 
making  a  total  of  5609. 

Conformably  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  the  Council 
have  enacted  the  following  Bye-law  : — "  Members  who  have 
paid  their  annual  subscriptions  for  -20  years  or  upwards,  and 
whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear,  may  compound  for 
future  annual  subscriptions,  that  of  the  current  year  inclusive 
by  a  single  payment  of  £5." 

Tlie  half-yearly  statement  of  accounts  to  the  30th  June, 
1870,  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  auditors  and 
aceonntants  of  tlie  Society,  and  has  been  publislied  for  the 
information  of  the  members  in  the  last  number  of  the  Joiinial. 
The  funded  capital  of  the  Society  remains  the  same  as  at  the 
last  half-yearly  meeting,  namely,  the  permanent  fund  of 
£20,000  New  Three  per  Cents.,  and  the  Reserve  Show-fund 
of  £4,612  7s.  8d.  New  Three  per  Cents. ;  but  the  deficiency  in 
the  Show-yard  receipts  at  the  Oxford  Meeting  entailed  a  cost 
to  the  Society  of  more  than  two  thousand  pounds.  On  the 
1st  instant  the  actual  balance  of  the  current  account  at  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  was  £1,535  14s.  6d. 

Notwithstanding  this  pecuniary  loss,  the  Council  have 
reason  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Society  on  the 
result  of  their  second  meeting  at  Oxford.  Ihe  entries  of  im- 
plements, cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  were  more  numerous  than  at 
any  previous  meeting  of  the  Society,  while  tlie  quality  of  the 
animals  exhibited  iu  most  classes  reached  the  highest  standard. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  Oxford  Meeting  was  the 
competition  for  tlie  farm  prizes  ofl'ered  by  Mr.  Mason  and  the 
Society  for  the  two  best  managed  farms  in  the  Oxfordshire 
district.  The  awards  of  the  judges  were  made  known  at  the 
general  meeting  of  members  held  in  the  showyard,  and,  on 
their  recommendation,  a  third  prize  was  added  by  the  Society. 
The  report  of  the  competition,  with  descriptions  of  the  prize 
and  commended  farms,  written  by  Mr.  H.  VV.  Keary,  one  of 
the  judges,  has  been  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal.  The  farming  of  every  district  has  its  strong  and  its 
weak  points,  and  each  season  its  peculiarities.  To  point  out 
and  record  these  seems  a  fitting  oliject  for  the  Society's  efforts, 
and  must  otter  valuable  and  instructive  lessons  to  agriculturists 
generally.  The  Council  are  endeavouring  to  promote  a  con- 
tinuation of  these  competitions  by  offering,  in  conjunction 
with  the  landowners  of  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire,  similar 
prizes  for  the  two  best  managed  arable  and  dairy  farms  in  a 
district  to  be  hereinafter  determined  upon  in  connection  with 
the  Wolverhampton  meeting. 

The  Council  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  two  numbers  of 
the  Society's  Journal  published  during  tlie  cnrrcnt  year,  which 
contain  papers  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.    The  Report 
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ou  the  Agriculture  of  Belgium  especially  calls  for  particular 
notice,  as  it  is  an  able  description  of  the  rural  economy  of  a 
country  whose  farming  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  loosely 
described  by  agricultural  writers,  that  a  detailed  and  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  daily  doings  of  Belgian  farmers  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  is 
very  creditable  to  Mr.  Jenkins  that  in  the  short  period  which 
lias  elapsed  since  his  appointment  as  editor  he  should  have 
made  himself  sufiiciently  conversant  with  both  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture  to  be  able  to  write  a  report  of  this  high 
character. 

In  accordance  with  the  Society's  classification  of  implements 
for  trial  at  the  country  meetings,  machinery  suitable  for  steam- 
cultivation  will  be  tried  at  Wolverhampton.  Keeping  in  view 
the  increasing  importance  of  steam  power  as  a  means  of  good 
cultivation,  and  especially  as  a  means  of  improving  heavy  land, 
the  Council  have  extended  and  developed  the  scheme  of  prizes 
liitherto  offered  for  implements  and  sets  of  tackle  suitable  for 
steam-cultivation.  In  order  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  re- 
quirements of  every  class  of  agriculturists,  they  have  decided 
to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  by  steam-power,  under  three  heads — 
viz.:  1,  without  imposing  any  restrictions;  3,  limiting  the 
weight  of  the  engine  to  ten  tons  ;  and,  3,  stipulating  that  the 
combination  of  machinery  can  be  worked  by  an  ordinary  farm- 
engine,  whether  locomotive  or  portable.  The  president  of  the 
Society  lias  still  further  extended  tliis  scheme  by  offering  a  silver 
cup,  value  £100,  for  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  by  steam-power,  the  cost  of  which  shall 
not  exceed  £700 — the  engine  to  be  locomotive,  and  adapted 
for  thrashing  and  other  farm  purposes.  In  this  way  the 
Council  has  endeavoured  to  include  the  whole  subject,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  sets  of  tackle  ;  and,  in  addition,  with  a  view 
to  render  the  result  as  complete  as  possible,  ihey  have  decided 
to  offer  a  special  prize  for  the  best  implement  of  each  descrip- 
tion suitable  for  steam-cultivation — viz.,  windlass,  snatch-block 
or  a  substitute,  plough,  digger,  cultivator,  harrow,  roller,  drill, 
skim-plough  or  scarifier,  root  or  stone  extractor,  and  sub- 
soiler.  They  also  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  implement  or  part 
of  tackle  not  qualified  to  compete  under  the  foregoing  heads, 
and  for  the  best  combination  of  any  two  or  more  of  the  above- 
mentioned  implements,  not  qualified  to  compete  for  the  general 
lirizes.  The  Wolverhampton  prize-sheet  further  deals  with 
the  subject  of  steam-traction,  and  prizes  are  offered  for  the 
best  agricultural  locomotive  engine  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  farming,  and  for  the  best  waggon  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  to  be  drawn  by  the  above-mentioned  engine. 
Tlie  Council  have  also  decided  to  offer  a  series  of  prizes  for 
implements  and  machinery  used  in  the  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment of  hops. 

The  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  implements  ex- 
hibited at  the  country  meetings  of  the  Society  has  again 
received  the  careful  attention  of  the  Council.  They  have 
decided  that  no  exhibitor  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  duplicates 
of  the  same  article,  and  that  a  maximum  fine  of  ID  per  cent. 
on  the  declared  price  shall  be  imposed  for  each  article  ex- 
hibited in  breach  of  this  rule  ;  but  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
line  be  less  than  £1.  They  hope  that  this  step  will  have  the 
desired  effect  of  preventing  any  unnecessary  extension  of  the 
exhibition  without  curtailing  its  usefulness  or  diminishing  its 
interest. 

The  Council  have  received  with  much  regret  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  C.  E.  Amos,  the  consulting  engineer  of  tlie  Society. 
In  recording  their  high  sense  of  the  very  valuable  services 
which  Mr,  Amos  has  rendered  to  the  Society  during  the 
23  years  that  lie  has  fulfilled  the  important  duties  of  his  office, 
they  feel  sure  that  they  are  expressing  the  general  opinion  of 
the  members  of  the  Society. 

The  regulations  affecting  the  awards  of  medals  to  miscel- 
aneous  articles  have  also  been  revised,  and  it  has  been 
resolved  that  in  future  no  medal  shall  be  awarded  to  any 
implement  included  in  the  quinquennial  rotation  which  is  not 
placed  in  the  classes  tried  at  that  meeting,  nor  to  any  miscel- 
laneous article  capable  of  trial  until  it  has  been  subjected  to 
such  trial  as  the  stewards  may  direct. 

In  the  stock  prize-sheet  for  the  AVolverliampton  meeting 
the  Council  have  made  turther  additions  to  the  prizes  which 
have  hitlierto  been  offered  for  live  stock.  In  particular,  they 
have  added  a  fourth  prize  in  the  classes  of  Shorthorn  bulls 
above  one  year  old,  but  have  somewhat  reduced  the  amount 


of  the  first  prize ;  they  have  offered  separate  prizes  for  the 
two  breeds  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cattle  ;  and  they  have 
decided  to  establish  a  series  of  classes  for  Cheviot  and  other 
mountain  sheep.  In  order  to  ensure  the  purity  of  blood  of 
the  Shorthorns  exhibited  at  the  Society's  country  meetings, 
it  has  been  resolved  "  that  each  animal  entered  in  the  Short- 
horn classes  shall  be  certified  by  the  exhibitor  to  have  not  less 
than  four  crosses  of  Shortliorn  blood,  which  are  registered  in 
the  '  Herd  Book.'  " 

The  Council  have  been  requested  by  her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1871  to  assist 
them  in  forming  a  collection  of  live  specimens  of  the  best 
breeds  of  animais  whose  wools  are  principally  used  in  the 
woollen  and  worsted  manufactures,  by  recommending  breeders 
of  good  examples  of  the  different  classes  of  long-wool,  short- 
wool,  Down  and  mountain  slieep.  The  Council  have  there- 
fore placed  in  the  liands  of  the  commissioners  the  Catalogue 
of  Stock  exliibited  and  the  lists  of  stock-prizes  awarded  at  the 
last  three  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  have  fixed  tlie  commencement  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton Meeting  for  Monday,  the  10th  of  July.  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  Stock,  and 
for  tlie  opening  and  closing  of  the  sliowyard  remain  the  same 
as  at  Oxford  ;  but  as  the  trials  of  implements  will  be  of  an 
unusually  extensive  nature,  it  has  been  decided  that  they  shaU 
commence  a  fortnight  before  the  show  instead  of  a  week. 

During  the  past  half-year,  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the 
Society  has  presented  two  quarterly  reports  ou  manures  and 
feeding  stuffs  forwarded  to  him  for  analysis  by  members  of  the 
Society.  These  Reports,  giving  the  names  of  the  dealers 
and  the  analyses  of  the  substances  are  regularly  published  in 
the  Agricultural  Journals  as  well  as  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society.  This  publication  has  produced  some  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  vendors  whose  articles  have  been  analyzed  ; 
but  the  Council  are  prepared  to  defend  their  action  in  this 
matter,  and  believe  that  no  part  of  their  work  is  more  valua- 
ble to  agriculture  than  the  analysis  and  exposure  of  inferior  or 
adulferated  manures  and  feeding  stuffs.  In  several  instances 
the  dealers  have  made  money  compensation  to  the  purchasers, 
and  the  Council  regret  that  in  some  of  these  the  purchasers 
have  been  unwilling  to  give  up  the  names  of  the  dealers, 
resting  satisfied  with  the  settlement  made  in  tfieir  individual 
cases. 

The  variation  in  the  quality  of  guano  as  now  imported,  has 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Chemical  Committee,  and 
a  communication  has  been  addressed  to  Messrs.  Thomson, 
Bonar  aud  Co.,  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian  Government, 
suggesting  that  the  guano  trade  might  be  regulated  by  some 
standard  analysis,  and  that  deductions  from  the  price  might  be 
made  according  to  tlie  variations  from  such  standard.  Up  to 
the  present  tune,  however,  no  satisfactory  settlement  of  this 
matter  has  been  suggested. 

The  Council  have  renewed  the  education  grant  for  the  year 
1871  subject  to  the  following  alterations  in  the  scheme  which 
was  tried  this  year : 

I.  Tliat  the  next  examination  shall  commence  ou  Tuesday, 

April  18,  1871. 
3.  That  the  forms  of  entry,  duly  filled  up,  together  with  a 
certificate  of  general  education,  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  by  March  1,  1871. 
3.  That  no  candidate  shall  be  be  eligible  for  the  Society's 
prizes  who  has  completed  his  21st  year  previous  to  the 
said  March  I  ;  but   that  any  candidate,  irrespective  of 
age,  may  compete  for  the  Society's  certificates. 
•1.  Tliat  the  prizes  for  aggregate  merit,  to  be  awarded  to 
successful  candidates  who  are  eligible  and  are  placed 
in  the  first-class,  shall  be  :  1st  prize,  £25  ;  3nd,  £10  j 
3rd,  £5. 
The  Council  liave  watched  with  apprehension  the  spread 
of  rinderpest  on  the  Coutiuent.    The  establishment  of  water- 
side  markets,  the  slaughter  of    cattle   from    the    scheduled 
countries  at  tlie  port  of  lauding,  and  the  inspection  whicli  the 
animals  undergo  before  embarkation  and  after  their  arrival  in 
this  country,  encourage  the  Council  to  hope  that  we  may 
escape  another  outbreak  of  the  catile-plague  in  England. 
By  order  of  the  Council, 

H.  M.  Jenkins,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Neild,  in  moving  the  adoption  f  the  Report,  said  he 
regretted  to  perceive  tliat  the  number  of  members  seemed  not 
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to  have  increased,  the  uuuiber  of  life  auJ  auuual  members  still 
being  only  a  little  over  5,000.  If  it  were  true,  as  he  believed 
it  to  be,  that  tlie  cause  of  the  Society  was  that  of  the  farming 
interest  throughout  the  kingdom,  tlie  number  ouglit  to  be  at 
least  quadrupled.  He  had  noticed  with  some  little  concern  the 
amount  of  loss  connected  with  the  Oxford  meeting  ;  but  they 
must  not  estimate  tlie  shows  altogether  by  the  financial  re- 
sults, and  he  felt  sure  that  if  it  should  ever  become  necessary 
to  make  an  appeal,  with  regard  to  funds,  the  Council  would 
meet  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  agriculturists  of  England. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  overestimate  the  beneficial  results 
to  British  agriculture  which  would  arise  from  the  reading  of 
the  reports  on  the  prize  farms.  A  more  interesting  document 
had  never  been  issued  by  the  Council  (Hear,  hear),  lie  did 
not  like  praising  men  to  their  faces,  but  he  must  say  that  their 
worthy  secretary  had  earned  the  approbation  of  all  the  mem- 
bers by  the  able  manner  in  which  be  had  drawn  up  the  report 
on  the  agriculture  of  Belgium  (Hear,  hear).  That  subject 
was  referred  to  at  the  Farmers'  Club  on  Monday  evening,  and, 
admirable  as  the  details  of  continental  farming  were  in  some 
respects,  what  he  had  heard  there  as  well  as  the  reports  on  the 
prize  farms  showed  that  English  farming  would  compare  very 
favourably  with  that  of  foreign  countries  (Hear,  hear).  He 
observed  with  great  pleasure  the  allusion  in  the  Keport  to  the 
trial  of  machinery  suitable  for  steam  cultivation  at  the 
Wolverhampton  meeting.  All  the  implement  makers  of  the 
country  would  thus  have  their  attention  directed  to  the  matter, 
and  he  hoped  that  important  results  would  follow.  He  must 
say,  in  passing,  that  it  was  due  to  the  President  of  that  So- 
ciety that  they  should  all  express  their  gratitude  and  delight 
at  his  noble  offer  of  a  prize  of  a  silver  cup  of  the  value  of 
£100  "  for  the  best  combination  of  iraehinery  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  by  steam-power,  the  cost  of  which  shall  not 
exceed  ^700"  (cheers).  He  longed  to  see  the  day  when  the 
best  kind  of  machinery  would  be  at  the  command  of  small 
farmers.  Large  farmers  could  take  care  of  themselves,  but 
there  were  many  small  ones  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  best  machinery  at  the  present  prices.  He  was  glad  to  see 
what  the  Council  said  about  duplicate  implements,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  which  had  become  such  a  serious  evil  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  put  some  check  upon  it.  They  must  all 
concur  in  the  Council's  regret  at  tlie  resignation  of  Mr.  C.  E. 
Amos,  the  Consulting  Engineer  oftheSociety,  whohadfor  many 
j'ears  rendered  valuable  service  (cheers).  He  vvas  glad  that 
so  much  attention  had  teen  paid  to  the  adulteration  of  manures 
and  feediug  stuffs.  Such  adulteration  was  not  merely  a  com- 
mercial wrong  ;  it  was  a  moral  injury  for  men  who  had  deal- 
ings with  farmers  to  practice  deception  upon  them  with  regard 
to  the  quality  of  seeds  or  manures.  An  ordinary  loss  arising 
from  trade  practices  might  be  rectified  in  a  month  ;  that  was 
a  loss  which  extended  over  a  year,  and  the  injury  to  the  farmer 
and  his  family  was  very  serious.  No  doubt  what  had  occurred 
would  cause  farmers  to  exercise  greater  caution  with  regard  to 
those  of  whom  they  purchased,  and  he  thought  they  were  very 
much  indebted  to  the  Council  for  endeavouring  to  secure  fair- 
dealing  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Roberts,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  considered 
the  lleport  emiuently  satisfactory  ;*,while  even  as  regarded  the 
number  of  members — the  only  point  on  which  the  previous 
speaker  complained — he  reckoned  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
71.  The  number  of  hfe  members  had  been  augmenting  for 
several  years  past.  It  now  amounted  to  1,547,  and  that 
showed  the  necessity  of  having  a  considerable  fundi'.d  capital, 
seeing  tliat  those  1,500  members  would  during  tlieir  whole  life 
be  receiving  the  Journal  and  other  advantages  without  paying 
anything  for  thera.  The  Council  did  not  appear  to  have  re- 
cently increased  the  amount  of  funded  property,  and  he  thought 
that  fact  would  be  viewed  with  satisfaction.  What  tiiey 
desired  was,  he  believed,  to  store  up  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion for  the  present  and  future  generations,  and  not  to  accu- 
late  money  unnecessarily.  He  noticed  in  the  Report  that  the 
Council  were  determined  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  those 
achievements  oi  the  past  which  had  done  so  much  good,  but 
were  introducing  new  elements.  The  scheme  of  giving  prizes 
for  the  best-managed  farms  would,  he  thought,  prove  exceed- 
ingly useful  Hitherto  the  Society  seemed  to  have  almost 
confined  itself  to  encouraging  improvements  in  breeding  of 
animals  and  the  manufacture  of  implements.  In  both  of  these 
it  had  been  very  successful,  but  he  hoped  it  would  be  equally 
so  in  giving  direct  encouragement  for  the  improved  cultivation 


of  the  soil  itself,  lie  would  suggest  to  the  Council  whether 
it  might  not  be  desirable  in  some  way  to  give  direct  encourage- 
ment to  persons  who  were  experimenting  with  a  view  to 
improved  cultivation.  As  he  heard  Mr.  Jenkins  read  the  pa- 
ragraph  in  the  Report,  which  related  to  the  Journal,  he  could 
not  help  being  struck  with  a  contrast  between  that  year  and 
two  years  ago.  When  they  were  first  told  that  a  new  secre- 
tary had  been  appointed,  the  feeling  excited  by  the  announce- 
ment was  very  different  from  that  which  he  believed  was  now 
universal — he  meant  the  leelinp;  that  the  Journal  itself,  not 
merely  Mr.  Jenkins'  paper,  but  the  Joi/rna!  itsd(  was  through- 
out a  success.  It  was  valuable  and  not  dull  (cheers).  _  ilr. 
Jenkins  had  succeeded  excellently  as  editor,  and  had  estabhshed 
himself  within  a  very  sort  time  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
members  (Hear,  hear).  He  (Mr.  Roberts)  thought  they  might 
expect  great  benefit  from  the  prizes  ofl'ered  lor  steam  culti- 
vation by  their  president,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that 
sucli  encouragement  would  be  given  at  Wolverhampton  to 
that  department.  It  would  also  be  a  great  advantage  to  limit 
the  size  of  the  show-yard  in  some  measure,  by  excluding  du- 
plicates. At  the  Oxford  meeting  he  felt  that  the  increasing 
extent  of  the  show-yard  was  becoming  a  serious  evil.  He 
would  suggest  that  an  exception  should  be  made  in 
in  the  case  of  implements  which  were  intended  to  compete 
for  prizes — that  it  should  be  made  compulsory  to  exhibit 
such  implement,  and  that  they  should  be  shown  by  them- 
selves, say,  in  one  acre  out  of  seventy,  and  should  be  accessi- 
ble only  to  members  of  the  Society.  It  wus  highly  inconve- 
nient to  have  to  hunt  about  in  all  directions  for  what  you 
were  looking  for,  and  he  thought  the  arrangement  which 
he  suggested  would  be  satisfactory,  both  to  members  and  exhi- 
bitors. As  regarded  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  the 
analyses  of  food  and  manures,  he  thought  that,  though  it 
might  not  have  been  very  pleasing  to  some  traders,  it 
could  hardly  have  given  dissatisfaction  to  the  consu- 
mers (Hear,  bear).  When  they  found  that  acts  which 
were  clearly  dishonest  were  justified  on  the  score  of 
their  being  part  of  the  customs  of  the  trade,  the  de- 
fence being  to  the  effect  that  it  was  generally  the  practice  of 
the  great  body  of  the  trade  to  humbug  the  farmer,  and  there- 
fore each  individual  was  justified  in  humbugging  him  (laugh- 
ter), it  was  high  time  for  that  Society  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  He  would  suggest  for  consideration  whether  the 
publication  of  adulterations  of  seeds  should  not  be 
added  to  that  of  adulterations  of  manures  (Hear,  hear). 
He  was  sure  that  any  efforts  of  that  kind  would  meet 
with  the  cordial  approval  and  support  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  if  they  were  thus  enabled  to  secure  a  good 
quality  of  manures,  of  feeding  stuffs,  and  of  seeds  it  would  be  a 
great  boon.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  Council  intended 
not  only  to  continue  the  education  grant  but  also  to  admit 
candidates  over  20  years  of  age  to  competitors  for  prizes.  In 
conclusion,  he  musi  express  his  satisfaction  that  the  danger  of 
the  introduction  of  rinderpest  appeared  to  have  been  averted 
partly  through  the  care  witli  which  the  Council  had  watched 
over  tlieir  interests  (cheers). 

Mr,  Sidney,  the  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  Com- 
pany (Limited),  said  on  the  last  occasion  that  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Society  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make 
some  very  strong  observations  on  the  principle  on  which 
the  Secretary  had  been  elected.  Since  that  time  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  had  watched  the  course  which  he  had  pursued; 
and  while  he  retained  his  opinion  on  the  queston  of  the 
mode  of  election,  he  must  do  full  justice  to  the  industry,  the 
energy,  and  the  intelligence  with  which  that  gentlemen  had 
performed  the  duties  of  Secretary  and  sub-editor;  he  said 
sub-editor  because  it  was  perfectly  childish  to  imagine  that  a 
gentleman,  however  intelligent  and  howe\er  highly  educated, 
who  came  there  two  years  ago  with  his  mind  like  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  was  now  in  a  position  to  instruct  the 
farmers  of  England  on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  He  should 
not  have  risen  had  it  not  been  for  that  paragraph  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Council  which  called  attention  to  the  Report  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Journal  on  the  agriculture  ot  Belgium. 
There  was  a  very  important  omission  in  that  paragraph.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Jenkins  was  just  the  man  whom  any  one  would 
wish  to  have  under  him  for  the  purpose  of  sub-editing  such  a 
Report ;  but  he  prepared  that  document  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Voelcker,  who  had  spent  30  years  in  studies  of  that 
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kind,  wlio  «-as  tlioroughly  up  to  the  science  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  and  wliose  words  were  received  with  resprct  north 
and  south,  east  and  west  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  Professor 
Voelcker's  Report,  and  not  Mr.  Jenkins's.  That  Mr.  Jenkins 
had  acquired  sullicient  knowledg-e  of  tiie  science  and  practice 
of  agriculture  within  a  couple  of  years  to  deal  witli  practical 
questions  of  agriculture  was  too  absurd  a  notion  for  anyhody 
to  entertain.  He  thought,  however,  they  had  been  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  obtaining  such  a  Secretary  (clieers),  and  belbre 
leaving  that  room  he  should  perhaps  suggest  a  little  work 
for  the  Secretary  to  do  which  was  congenial  to  tl'e  spirit 
in  which  he  had  carried  out  his  duties.  But  he  could 
uot  sit  there  and  hear  Professor  Voelcker  passed  over 
or  to  hear  it  impliedly  suggested  that  the  observations  whicli 
he  made  at  a  former  meeting  with  regard  to  the  election  of  the 
Secretary  were  not  founded  in  fact. 

Dr.  Voelcker  :  Allow  me,  my  lord,  to  say  OHe  or  two 
words.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  my  friend  Mr.  Sidney  for 
mentioning  my  name  in  connection  witli  the  Belgian  Report  ; 
but  I  hope  it  will  nut  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  mock 
modesty  if  I  give  full  credit  to  my  friend  Mr.  Jenkins  for  his 
share  iu  drawing  up  that  document  (cheers).  I  can  with 
great  propriety  and  honesty  say  that  he  liad  the  lion's  share. 
My  part  in  the  business  was  more  in  acting  as  an  interpreter 
than  as  a  composer  of  the  Report  (Hear,  hear).  I  did  what  I 
could  to  assist  Mr.  Jenkins  ;  but  alter  all,  much  credit  is  due 
to  him.  I  wish  tj  acknowledge  that  publicly,  because  niy 
name  has  been  associated  witli  liis,  and  because  the  chief 
credit  which  I  take  with  respect  to  the  journey  to  Belgium  is 
that  of  having  acted  as  an  interpreter  (cheers). 

Mr.  Tiiomp.so:n  :  I  should  like  to  say  cue  or  two  words  on 
different  points  which  have  been  referred  to  by  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken.  First  with  regard  to  the  number  of  members. 
The  gentleman  who  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report  said  it 
did  not  quite  appear  whether  there  was  an  increase  or  a  de- 
crease in  the  total.  There  is  a  slight  increase,  but  it  is  so 
small  that,  practically,  the  numbers  remain  the  same  as  before. 
I  think  the  addition  to  the  total  is  12.  I  quite  agree  with 
him  that  there  might  with  advantage  be  a  large  increase  intlie 
number  of  members  ;  but  I  really  should  not  like  to  ask  the 
tenant-farmers  of  England  to  come  and  subscribe.  They  are 
the  best  judges  as  to  how  they  ought  to  spend  their  money, 
and  whetlier  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  joining  this 
Society  are  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  subscribe  or  not 
(Hear,  hear).  I  think  we  can  show  results  -which  are  satisfac- 
tory so  far  as  they  go,  and  would  bear  extending  very  much 
with  benelit  to  agriculturists  themselves.  If  they  think  so 
tliey  will  no  doubt  join  the  Society  in  greater  numbers.  We 
go  on  in  a  steady  course,  tryius  to  improve  and  to  take  the 
lead  in  agricultural  matters.  If  we  succeed  in  convincing 
farmers  that  wc  have  done  so  they  will  no  doubt  join  us,  but 
we  don't  think  it  necessary  to  go  round  with  the  begging  box 
(Hear,  Iiear,  and  laughter).  Now  as  to  the  investment  of 
funds,  tlie  gentleman  to  wliom  I  have  just  alluded  ivraarked 
that  we  had  not  much  increased  the  permanent  fund.  It  is 
true  tliat  £20,000  is  about  the  amount  which  had  been  in- 
vested some  years  ago  ;  but  there  were  two  or  three  years  in 
one  of  vvhich  we  had  no  exhibition  owing  to  the  cattle-plague, 
and  in  one  or  two  more  of  which  we  held  our  meeting  in 
places  which  were  less  populous  than  some  others  which  we 
had  visited,  the  re.sult  being  that,  because  the  receipts  were 
diminished,  we  were  obliged  to  draw  upon  the  fund.  But  the 
effect  of  the  Manchester  meeting  was  to  restore  the  permanent 
fund  to  £20,000,  and  give  us  a  reserve  show-fund  of 
£4,000,  which  is  practically  an  addition  of  nearly  £5,000 
to  the  permanent  fund,  I  mean  as  contrasted  with  the 
actual  income  intended  to  be  drawn  upon  if  the  receipts  full 
below  the  amount  necessary  to  keep  up  the  average  amount  of 
the  prizes  and  the  average  expenditure  of  the  Society.  The 
object  of  having  a  permanent  fund  at  all  is  clearly  to  make  up 
for  a  bad  year  or  two  ;  for  it  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  nor  would  it  be  thought  desirable  by 
the  members  that  we  should  invest  so  large  a  sum  that  the 
annual  income  arising  from  it  would  make  the  Society  inde- 
pendent of  the  annual  subscriptions  of  members  (Hear,  hear). 
It  is  clear  that  a  Society  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  continue  to 
exist  if  its  oj)erations  are  not  suHiciently  useful  to  secure  the 
support  of  a  large  body  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the 
kingdom  (Hear,  licar).  That  is  what  tlie  Council  ought  to 
look  to  as  their  regular  means  of  support,  while  the  permanent 


fund  is  merely  a  provision  for  meeting  any  unusual  deficiency 
which  may  exist  from  time  to  time.  Now  in  order  to  prove 
what  I  snid  just  now,  namely,  that  the  operations  of  the  Society 
are  of  great  use  and  benefit  to  the  agricultural  body,  I  will 
venture  to  alhide  to  two  points  wliich  are  made  prominent  in 
the  Report,  and  which  are  just  now  points  of  special  interest 
to  agriculturists.  One  is  tbe  new  work  lately  begun  by  the 
Society  of  ascertaining  results  already  attained,  whetlier  by 
olferiiig  prizes  for  the  best  managed  farms,  with  a  view  of 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  ditl'erent  modes  of  management, 
the  prize  being  obtained  by  open  competition  against  neigh- 
bours iu  the  district,  or  by  sending  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
men  who  are  competent  to  examine  different  representative 
farms  in  different  districts,  and  give  an  account  of  tliein  to  the 
public.  'I'hat  I  call  a  record  of  results  already  attained.  Such 
records  are  very  valuable,  hut  they  are  also  very  expensive. 
The  cost  of  sending  round  gentlemen  to  prepare  reports  is 
very  serious,  and  it  is  only  when  the  Society  is  in  a  good 
position  as  regards  funds  that  it  can  undertake  work  of  that 
description  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  show  (Hear,  hear). 
The  accounts  of  what  have  been  done  when  they  are  clearly 
understood,  and  when  they  relate  what  has  proved  successful, 
are  an  encouragement  to  others  to  go  on  improving,  and  point 
out  to  them  the  way  of  improvement.  I  believe  llial  nothing 
is  more  likely  to  prove  advantageous  than  this  increase  and  ex- 
tension of  steam  cultivation.  Our  President,  Lord  Vernon, 
has  very  liberally,  and  as  I  think  very  usefully,  offered  a  prize 
for  steam  apparatus  adapted  to  be  generally  used  by  farmers 
not  holding  very  large  farms,  nor  possessing  very  much  capital. 
Men  of  very  large  capital  can  of  course  afford  to  provide  tliem- 
selves  with  any  sort  of  apparatus  which  they  may  think  likely 
to  prove  useful.  I  could  mention  one  tenant-farmer  who 
having  one  double  set  of  Powder's  steam  apparatus  has  this 
year  ordered  a  second  double  set.  But  this  is  an  exceptional 
case.  The  occupiers  of  nioderate-sixed  farms  can  generally 
only  obtain  the  advantage  of  steam  cultivation  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  to  be  purchased  at  a  uot  inordinate  cost,  and  which 
will  not  only  cultivate  the  limited  number  of  acres  on  the 
farm  that  require  to  be  cultivated,  but  may  also  be 
used  for  thrashing  and  chaff-cutting,  and  be  easily  moved 
from  one  part  of  a  field  to  another,  in  fact  be  a  gene- 
rally useful  slave  (laughter).  If  we  can  obtain  gene- 
ral elliciency  and  Jiave  a  thoroughly-useful  servant 
for  a  cost  which  is  put  down  as  the  limit  of  competition  for 
Lord  Vernon's  prize,  we  shall  then  have  made  considerable 
progress  towards  enabling  a  man  holding  a  moderate-sized 
farm  lo  purchase  steam  machinery  for  himself  (Hear,  hear). 
But,  then,  there  is  the  case  of  small  farmers.  These  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  able  to  buy  at  all  (Hear,  hear).  But  there  are 
companies — and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  they  are  increasing 
and  extending  very  much — for  letting  out  steam  implements 
for  hire  ;  and  I  have  sanguine  hopes  that  these  societies  will 
enable  even  small  farmers  to  use  ste<»m  apparatus  (Hear,  hear). 
I  heard  yesterday  of  one  company,  my  informant  being  one  of 
the  principal  promoters,  which  had  thirty  sets  of  steam  appa- 
ratus at  work  last  autumn  :  that  looks  like  business  (Hear, 
hear).  There  are  one  or  two  northern  counties — I  may  espe- 
cially instance  Cumberland — in  which  such  companies  are 
getting  at  work  ;  and  I  hope  that  wc  sliall  soon  see  steam 
cultivation  becoming  as  general  as  it  ought  to  be  (cheers).  Mr. 
Sidney  considers  it  a  very  absurd  idea  that  a  gentleman  who 
has  only  been  for  two  years  secretary  and  editor  should  have 
written  a  report  like  that  on  Belgian  agriculture  [Mr. 
Sidney  :  "  No,  no"]  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  he  did  write 
that  report  ;  and  therefore  in  the  official  Report 
which  has  just  been  read  no  reference  is  made  to 
Professor  Voelcker's  valuable  assistance  in  the  course 
of  the  Belgian  tour ;  but  reference  is  made  to  the 
rejiort  itself,  the  writing  of  which  was  the  work  of  the 
secretary  and  editor;  the  Council  thus  calling  attention  to  that 
fact,  which,  by  anticipation,  was  said  to  bo  absurd  by  other 
gentlemen  as  well  as  Mr.  Sidney,  and  showing  that  what  was 
said  to  be  absurd  by  anticipation  is  proved  by  the  result  to  be 
an  established  and  accomplished  fact  (laughter).  Professor 
Voelcker's  knowledge  of  the  language,  which  he  has  very 
modestly  stated  to  be  his  principal  recommendation,  was  by 
no  means  iiis  principal  recommendation  (Hear,  hear).  His 
knowledge  of  geology,  his  knowledge  of  science  generally,  was 
extremely  valuable  (Hear,  hear).  It  is  certainly  far  from  the 
wish  of  the  Council  to  depreciate  or  unlervalue  iu  any  way  tliQ 
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services  of  Professor  Voelcker  (Hear,  Ueiir).  On  the  contrary 
those  services,  which  have  been  so  frequently  alliideil  to  be- 
fore, are  prominently  referred  to  in  the  present  report  in  con- 
nection witli  the  analyses  of  feeding  stuffs  and  manures.  Uut 
it  is  a  fact  tliat  Mr.  Jenkins  vi'rote  the  report  on  Belgian  agri- 
culture, and  it  is  a  very  creditable  report  to  us.  No  one  can 
read  that  report  without  feeling  convinced  that  both  Mr. 
Jenkins  and  Professor  Voelcker  saw  all  that  was  to  be  seen  of 
Belgian  farming,  and  that  Mr.  Jenkins  had  faithfully  de- 
scribed what  tliey  saw.  Now,  looking  at  the  way  in  which 
Belgian  farming  has  been  publicly  alluded  to  by  various 
persons,  considering  what  inaccurate  descriptions  have  been 
given  of  it,  and  the  assumption  that  what  was  found 
in  one  particular  place  prevailed  all  over  the  country, 
I  must  say  it  is  satisfactory  to  us  to  have  this  fresh  proof  that 
the  agriculture  of  England  will  compare  favourably  with  that 
of  other  countries  (cheers).  Gentlemen  may  hold  and  ex- 
press what  opinions  they  please  with  regard  to  Belgium;  but 
tlie  facts  are  there  and  cannot  he  disputed  (Hear,  hear).  1 
should  not  have  alluded,  perhaps,  to  this  subject  again,  had  it 
not  been  so  positively  asserted  by  Mr.  Sidney  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  secretary  was  elected — [Mr.  Sidney  -. 
"  The  editor."]  I  call  him  the  secretary,  and  if  I  were  also  to 
call  him  tlie  editor  it  would  be  a  true  desciiption — was  wrong. 
That  gentleman  was  elected  on  this  principle  :  We  advertised 
for  applications.  Vt'e  had  no  preconceived  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Jenkins:  his  testimonials  were  received  and  considered  in 
common  with  all  the  others  that  were  sent  in.  A  selection 
was  made  of  a  certain  number  of  candidates,  I  think  there 
were  eight  or  nine  at  least  of  those  whose  testimonials  looked 
best.  A  large  committee  of  our  body,  of  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  chairman,  sat  and  had  interviews  with  all  those 
gentlemen  whose  testimonials  had  been  selected  as  being  best ; 
and,  after  having  an  interview  with  each  of  those  gentlemen, 
the  committee  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Jenkins 
would  make  the  best  secretary.  Now  I  would  ask  Mr.  Sidney, 
or  any  one  else,  to  point  out  any  way  which  was  more  likely 
to  secure  the  best  man  among  those  who  applied  for  the 
office  (Hear,  hear).  I  have  defended  the  course  pursued 
before,  and  I  still  think  that  no  better  cue  could  have  been 
followed. 

Sir  J.  H.  Maxwell  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Sidney's 
remarks,  especially  as  the  effect  had  been  to  make  tiiem  happy 
all  round  (laughter).  Even  if  Mr.  Jenkins  were  not  eligible 
at  the  time  when  he  was  appointed,  he  liad  proved  himself  so 
now.  He  had  sliowu  himself  to  be  an  eligible  secretary,  and, 
as  regards  his  ability  as  an  editor,  all  acknowledged  that  the 
Belgian  Report  was  an  admirable  one.  The  popularity  of  that 
Society  was  on  the  increase,  and  he  believed  it  would  receive 
a  great  impetus  from  the  course  recently  pursued  vvith  regard 
to  the  adulteration  of  manures  and  feeding  stulFs.  The 
necessity  for  such  proceedings  was  manilest.  He  recollected 
a  case  in  which  a  tenant  of  his  (a  widow)  was  offered,  by  a 
man  with  a  dug-cart,  some  guano  which  he  represented  as 
"  Gibbs'  true  Peruvian,"  and  which  his  factor,  who  liappened 
to  be  present,  found  to  consist  one-half  of  feathers  (laughter). 
It  was  most  satisfactory  to  find  that  that  great  Society  was 
now  eudeavonriug  to  prevent  imposition  from  being  practised 
upon  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  W.  BOTLY  s.iid  :  Some  years  ago  he  suggested  that  the 
subscriptions  of  those  who  had  been  paid  for  twenty  years 
should  be  reduced,  and  he  was  glad  to  learu  from  the  present 
Report  that  that  hint  had  not  tieen  forgotten.  As  regarded 
the  Journal,  every  one  who  had  read  it  for  tlie  last  two  years 
must  have  observed  a  great  improvement.  It  was  a  more 
popular  and  readable  periodical  than  it  ever  had  been  before. 
He  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  Council  had  renewed  the 
education  grant;  and  he  thought  the  improvement  of  the 
special  education  of  agriculturists,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  would  be  a  proper  application  of  auy  surplus,  after 
paying  due  regard  to  the  case  of  life  governors. 

Mr.  Martin  wished  to  allude  to  what  was  said  in  the 
Report  about  the  adulteration  of  artificial  niiinures.  Having 
become  a  member  of  that  Society  within  the  last  twelvemonth, 
he  determined  to  have  his  manures  analysed.  His  consump- 
tion of  cake  amounting  to  about  £1,50U  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  it  was  of  course  a  matter  of  considerable  consequence 
to  him  that  he  should  not  be  deceived.  Within  the  last  three 
months  he  had  ient  up  three  samples  of  cake  to  Dr.  "Voelcker  to 
lije  aiialysed ;  and  of  these,  two  were  reported  upon  as  pure,  and 


tile  third  us  adulterated  with  beech  and  earth-  nut.  He  thought 
that  fact  shonld  be  known.  The  person  who  supplied  him  with 
what  was  adulterated  afterwards  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  he  had  two  sorts  of  cake,  and  that  in  that  case  when  the 
men  had  left  off  making  the  best  sort  and  proceeded  to  manu- 
facture the  second  quality,  the  man  who  was  especially  en- 
gaged  in  the  work  forgot  to  remove  the  impression  (laughter), 
so  that  the  impression  was  used  alike  for  both  qualities  (re- 
newed laughter).  Ultimately  there  was  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment, and  he  having  paid  £13  a  ton  for  the  cake,  the  manu- 
facturer agreed  to  return  £3  a  ton  or  £15  for  five  tons. 

Mr.  Mark  Philips  wished  to  call  attention  to  a  subject 
which  had  recently  been  one  of  special  interest.  Probably 
there  was  scarcely  any  gentleman  present  who  had  not  suf- 
fered more  or  less  during  the  excessively  dry  seasons  of  1868 
and  the  last  summer  for  want  of  vvater  (Hear,  hear).  That 
seemed  to  him  a  most  important  question  for  farmers  to  consi- 
der. It  was  for  landlords  to  provide  proper  means  of  obtaining 
a  supply  of  water,  but  it  was  for  tenant-farmers  to  main- 
tain' the  supply.  He  had  that  morning  received  from  the 
manager  of  a  large  estate  in  Northumberland  a  letter  drawing 
bis  attention  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  increase  of  drainage 
there  had  been  created  in  many  instances  a  want  of  water  for 
farming  purposes  (Hear,  hear),  and  it  was  of  real  importance 
that  farmers  should  in  future  look  uot  merely  to  the  discharge 
of  water  from  the  land  but  also  the  keeping  up  the  supply 
required  for  general  farining  purposes.  With  the  increased 
use  of  steam-engines  there  was  an  increased  demand  for_  water 
to  supply  the  engine.  In  connection  with  the  offering  of 
prizes  for  the  best-cultivated  farms  he  would  make  it,  to  use 
parliamentary  language,  an  "  instruction  to  the  committee" 
that  those  who  inspected  the  farms  should  have  respect  to  the 
water  supply  found  on  the  farm  itself  (Hear,  hear).  He  had 
seen  many  instances  of  great  loss  through  farmers  being  com- 
pelled to  cart  water.  Some  of  the  first  agriculturists  in  the 
kingdom  had  been  obliged  to  cart  water  two  or  tiiree  miles 
daily,  employing  three  or  four  horses,  which  were  wanted  for 
other  purposes  on  the  farm  ;  and  he  knew  a  case  in  which  a 
miller  was  so  jealous  of  every  drop  of  water  that  he  would  not 
allow  a  single  barrel  to  be  taken  from  tlie  mill-race  until,  as 
he  said,  he  had  done  witli  it  (laughter).  He  thought  those 
who  were  employed  in  inspecting  farms  on  behalf  of  that  So- 
ciety should  always  have  respect  to  the  supply  of  water  in  dry 
seasons. 

Mr.  Neild  said,  he  should  ill-discharge  the  debt  due 
from  Manchester  to  that  society  if  he  did  uot  acknowledge 
the  kind  and  noble  manner  in  which  the  Council  assisted 
the  Manchester  Committee  in  getting  out  of  debt.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  the  Society  should  ever  come  to  INfanchester 
again  they  would  not  stand  in  need  of  such  help. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  it  would  be  unbecoming  in 
me  to  put  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  tlie  Report  to  the 
meeting  without  making  a  few  preliminary  observations.  I 
feel  very  much  that  there  are  many  of  my  colleagues,  right 
and  left  of  me,  who  are  far  more  entitled  by  their  knowledge 
of  agriculture  to  hold  the  position  which  I  occupy.  I  have 
been  elected  to  the  position  only  because  of  my  having  served 
a  considerable  time  on  the  Council,  and  being  fairly  conversant 
with  the  Society's  business.  But  having  been  elected,  I  must 
fulfil  my  duties  to  the  best  of  my  ability  ;  and  it  is  not  only  a 
great  pleasure  to  myself,  but  to  all  my  colleagues  to  meet  the 
gentlemen  who  attend  the  half-yearly  and  annual  meetings  of 
this  Society.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  comparison  of  opin- 
ions between  the  general  body  of  the  Society  and  those  who 
represent  them  in  the  Council  are  very  useful  in  eliciting  the 
views  of  the  agricultural  public  generally  ;  and  I  hope  it  needs 
no  assurance  on  our  part  that  any  remarks  which  are  made  in 
this  room  will  always  be  properly  considered  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Council.  The  Council,  indeed,  would  fail  very  much 
in  its  purpose,  if  it  did  not  in  some  way  reflect  the  opinions 
of  tlie  agricultural  public  outs' de  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  at  all, 
from  the  various  endeavours  that  we  have  made  to  promote 
invostigations,  and  to  excite  competition  at  our  agricultural 
shows,  that  we  have  fulfilled  in  great  measure,  at  any  rate,  the 
wishes  of  the  public  out-of-doors.  I  cannot  help  agreeing  in 
the  observations  which  have  fallen  from  different  speakers 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  members  of  which  the  Society 
is  composed.  It  is  not  our  province,  as  Mr.  Thompson  has  very 
properly  observed,to  seek  to  draw  members  to  theSociety,  except- 
ing by  the  proper  fulfilment  of  our  duties;  but  when  I  consider 
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the  great  advantages  which  are  offered  to  the  agricultural  body, 
I  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  the  Society  is  not 
more  generally  supported  than  it  is  (Hear,  hear).  Having, 
as  I  said,  been  a  member  of  the  Council  for  some  years,  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  a  growth  of  confidence  out  of  doors  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society.  At  any  rate,  however  much 
opiuions  may  differ  on  that  point,  no  one  can  possibly  deny 
that  at  our  shows  there  has  been  a  much  larger  exhibition  of 
agricultural  stock  and  implements,  and  a  greater  number  of 
exhibitors.  So  much  so,  that  we  have  found  it  necessary  very 
properly  to  limit  the  number  of  articles  exhibited,  and  cer- 
tainly in  my  opinion  not  before  it  was  required.  When,  on 
going  through  the  Oxford  Show,  I  saw  on  one  side  a  steam 
launch  and  on  the  other  a  very  large  greenhouse,  which 
occupied  an  enormous  space,  I  do  not  think  the  Society  has 
done  wisely  in  exhibiting  such  articles  as  those  (Hear,  hear). 
I  omit  all  mention  of  smaller  items,  such  as  haudi'eds  of 
sausage-machines,  poaching-nets,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  (laughter).  Nevertheless,  the  show  at  Oxford  was, 
I  think,  eminently  successful ;  and  that  a  success  which  lay 
not  in  the  financial  results,  but  in  the  laiger  and  more  im- 
portant result  of  bringing  landlords  and  tenants  together,  and 
in  having  a  real  good  exhibition  of  implements  and  stock 
(Hear,  hear).  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  farm-prize 
competition,  and  upon  that  subject  I  intended  to  have  offered 
a  few  remarks  ;  but  Mr.  Thompson  has  gone  so  fully  into  it, 
that  I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  further  than  to  say  that  in 
my  opinion  there  is  no  action  which  the  Society  has  taken 
which  will  more  conduce  to  competition  among  farmers  for 
excellence  in  the  management  of  their  farms  tlian  the  desire 
to  acquire  the  rewards  of  merit  which  the  Society  can 
confer  upon  them.  Mr.  Jenkins,  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Society,  has  been  so  thoroughly  deceptive  for  three 
years  that  I  think  it  would  be  charity  on  my  part  to  say  no- 
thing about  him  (a  laugh).  With  this  exception  that,  in  the 
paragraph  which  refers  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  Report,  I 
most  cordially  concur,  believing  as  I  do  that  no  person  could 
more  efficiently  in  every  way  perform  the  laborious  duties 
which  belong  to  his  double  position.  And  as  it  seems  that 
our  Society  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  high  character 
and  ability  of  the  officers  who  serve  under  us,  I  think  it  must  be 
as  agreeable  to  the  members  of  the  Society  present  to-day  as  it 
is  to  us  to  have  found  how  very  well,  and  without  any  jealousy, 
the  leading  officers  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Voelcker  and  Mr. 
Jenkins,  appear  before  you  in  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made.  Sufficient  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  admirable 
article  on  Belgian  farming  ;  and  as  the  owner  of  land  in  a  dairy 
district  myself,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Society  for  the  investigations  which  have 
been  carried  on  with  regard  to  the  development  of  dairy 
produce  of  all  sorts.  I  have  on  my  right  a  friend  who 
thinks  that  I,  and  the  Council  too,  must  have  gone 
crazy  on  the  subject  of  dairy  produce,  but  in  ray  opinion 
there  is  no  agricultural  question  of  much  greater  importance 
than  the  development  of  the  cheese  factory  question,  which 
has  been  forced  upon  the  county  in  which  I  reside  by  the 
enormous  competition  that  has  come  so  suddenly  upon  us  from 
the  United  States  of  America;  and  that  threatens  to  swamp  all 
those,  and  they  are  a  very  large  class,  who  produce  very 
moderate  cheese  here  (Hear,  hear).  With  respect  to  the  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  carried  ont  in  the  matter  of 
adulterated  manures,  I  may  mention  one  circumstance  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  value  of  the  position 
which  the  society  has  taken  up  in  regard  to  it.  Yesterday 
Dr.  Voelcker  presented  his  report  to  the  Chemical  Committee 
of  a  great  many  analyses  of  bone  manure  which  he  had  made 
during  the  past  quarter,  and  all  of  which  he  reported  to  be 
"  pure."  In  previous  reports  he  had  mentioned  many  cases 
in  which  manures  were  considerably  below  their  professed 
value,  and  one  or  two  cases  where  they  were  absolutely  worth- 
less (Hear,  hear).  It  was  ray  intention  to  have  alluded  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  last  speaker  but  one  (Mr.  Mark  Philips) 
the  storage  of  water.  The  agricultural  public,  I  fear, 
are  not  aware  that  this  society  has  published  in  its 
Journal  a  very  valuable  article  on  that  subject.  No  one  can 
say,  therefore,  that  we  are  behind  on  this  question  ;  for  it  was 
three  or  four  years  ago  that  that  article — an  admirable  one, 
written  by  Mr.  Bailey  Deuton— appeared  (Hear,  hear).  The 
fact  is  that  we  are  rather  apt,  when  we  get  into  winter,  to 
forget  what  has  happened  iu  the  summer ;  but  if  the  summer 


comes  upon  us  again  with  such  a  severe  drought  as  we  have 
had  this  year,  we  shall  have  to  sit  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
If,  then,  the  agricultural  public  would  read  and  consider  that 
article  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  they  might  obtain  many 
useful  hints  from  it  for  the  economical  storage  of  water  (Hear, 
hear).  Before  I  conclude  these  observations,  I  should  like  to 
be  allowed  to  express  my  own  great  personal  regret  at  the  loss 
by  the  Society  of  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Amos.  Like 
many  of  ray  colleagues  on  the  Council,  I  served  ray  term  of 
office  as  a  steward  of  implements  some  years  back ;  and  if 
there  was  one  thing  which  then  struck  me  more  than  another, 
it  was  the  zeal  and  integrity  with  which  Mr.  Amos  ful- 
filled his  duties.  In  fact,  I  may  add  that  the  value 
of  our  trials  has  depended  entirely  upon  the  con- 
fidence which  the  exliibitors  reposed  in  Mr.  Amos's 
decision.  They  looked  upon  him  "  as  Cresar's  wife,  above 
suspicion"  (cheers).  And  I  can  only  trust  that  the  Council 
may  be  led  to  make  as  wise  a  selection  of  an  engineer  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Amos  as  they  did  when  they  selected  him  (Hear, 
hear).  Wlien  next  we  meet  I  hope  it  will  be  under  more 
hopeful  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
abroad  (Hear,  hear).  And  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
conclude  our  meeting  to-day  without  expressing  our  great 
regret  that  countries  with  which  we  are  on  intimate  terms  of 
intercourse,  both  on  business  and  pleasure,  should  be  engaged 
in  so  suicidal  a  contest  (cries  of  "  Hear").  I  have  only  to 
add  that  I  thank  you  sincerely,  gentlemen,  for  having  list- 
ened so  patiently  to  these  remarks  (cheers"). 

The  report  was  then  adoptea. 

Mr.  ToRR,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thauks  to  the  auditors,  said 
the  real  increase  in  the  number  of  members  was  197.  It  had 
been  found  necessary  to  strike  a  great  many  off  the  list,  on  ac- 
count of  arrears  of  subscriptions  ;  but  the  arrears  were  now 
small  in  point  of  money  value,  and  the  acceptance  of  £5  as  a 
life  subscription  in  the  case  of  persons  who  had  been  members 
for  twenty  years  would  probably  add  considerably  to  the  funds. 
They  must  not  expect  that  all  the  shows  would  be  as  profitable 
as  that  at  Manchester.  The  loss  of  £2,000  at  Oxford  showed 
tiie  difference  between  going  to  populous  and  going  to  non- 
populous  places.  The  Wolverhampton  people  were  behaving 
very  liberally,  having  ofl'ered  on  the  previous  day  special  prizes 
amounting  to  £1,000,  and  he  trusted  that  when  it  went  into 
South  Wales  in  the  ensuing  year  the  Society  would  meet  with 
a  hearty  welcome.  What  the  chairman  had  said  about  churn- 
ing was,  in  some  degree,  a  matter  of  joke  with  himself. 
He  (Mr.  Torr)  did  tJiink  that  the  president  and  the  secretary 
had  done  a  good  deal  of  churning  lately  (laughter);  and  they 
had  that  day  churned  out  of  the  meeting  its  good  opinion  very 
successfully  (renewed  laughter,  and  Hear,  hear).  If  the  result 
of  the  churning  should  be  that  English-dairy  farmers  made  a 
good  deal  more  by  cheese  producing  than  they  had  done,  he 
hoped  other  farmers  would  be  taught  how  they  might  make 
something  by  corn  (laughter).  As  regarded  Mr.  Jenkins,  he 
must  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  apt  scholars  in  collecting 
practical  information  he  had  ever  met  with,  while  no  man 
could  be  more  free  from  prejudice  or  anytliing  that  might  tend 
to  prevent  information  from  growing  serviceable  (Hear,  hear). 
Some  years  ago  he  (Mr.  Torr)  went  over  nearly  the  wJiole 
of  Belgium,  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Jenkins  and 
Professor  Voelcker  on  Belgium  farming  fully  agreed  with 
what  he  then  witnessed.  They  had  been  told  for 
j'cars  that  they  should  go  to  Belgium  to  learn  farming. 
Belgium  was  well  cultivated,  so  far  as  small  tillage  went ;  but 
the  best  agricultural  labourers  of  this  kingdom  lived  very  much 
better  thau  the  Belgian  farmers  (Hear,  hear)  ;  and  if  the  latter 
lived  as  well  as  the  former  they  would  have  very  little  produce 
to  send  out  of  Belgium  ;  they  would  consume  it  all  themselves. 
The  Belgians  were  a  very  industrious,  very  clever,  and  very 
happy  people  ;  but  they  lived  on  very  small  means,  and  their 
farming  would  not  bear  comparison  with  that  of  England.  As 
regarded  steam  cultivation,  he  thought  the  cheapest  way  of  pro- 
ceeding was  to  adopt  the  hiring  principle.  He  himself  hired 
for  his  thrashing,  his  grinding,  and  his  steam  culture,  and 
found  that  system  very  beneficial.  What  had  been  said  at  that 
meeting  about  the  storage  of  water  was  very  important.  In 
Hampshire  and  Berkshire  he  had  found  the  greatest  providence 
as  respected  water,  and  the  cause  was  that  in  those  counties 
there  was  great  necessity  for  providence.  There  were  in  those 
districts  many  good  standing  ponds  made  of  marl  and  thfl 
refuse  of  the  gashouse, 
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Mr.  W.  BoTLY  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  then  put 
and  carried  ;  and  the  auditors  were  re-elected. 

The  Chairman  having  inquired  whether  any  member  had 
any  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Council, 

Mr.  Sidney  moved  the  following  resolution:  "That  the 
Council  be  requested  to  take  steps  for  obtaining  a  complete 
report  on  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  England  since  the 
Society  was  founded  in  1839."  As  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  investigation  should  be  conducted,  what  he  would  suggest 
was  that  the  Council  should  divide  England  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  agricultural  districts ;  that  there  should 
be  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  series  of  questions  upon  live 
stock,  upon  implements,  upon  the  chemistry  of  food  and 
manures,  and  upon  every  other  branch  of  agriculture ;  and 
that  those  questions  should  be  printed  and  circulated  among 
all  the  members  of  the  Society,  say  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to 
allow  the  whole  of  the  winter  for  farmers  to  prepare  the 
answers.  It  must  be  recollected  that  since  that  Society  was 
founded  there  had  sprung  up  a  large  class  of  intelligent 
farmers  who  were  well  able  to  write  on  agricultural  topics,  and 
the  Council  should  endeavour  to  utilise  the  members.  It  was 
in  a  similar  way  to  that — that  is,  by  sending  out  a  number  of 
questions,  that  he  prepared  for  publication  his  work  on  the  pig. 

The  Chairman  promised  that  this  suggestion  should  receive 
the  full  consideration  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Richardson  said  he  hoped  the  Council  would  try  and 
obtain  some  definite  answer  from  Messrs.  Bonar  and  Co.  to 
the  questions  relating  to  guano.  At  present  there  was  no 
guarantee  of  quality,  nor  were  samples  given,  so  that  no  one 
could  tell  what  he  would  obtain  for  his  money. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  there  was  a  paragraph  in  the 
Report  relating  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  Richardson  :  I  suppose  Messrs.  Bonar  have  not  re- 
ceived any  communication  on  the  subject  ? 

The  Chairman  :  No  ;  but  they  are  in  communication  with 
the  Peruvian  Government. 

Sir  J.  Maxwell,  in  conveying  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Vernon,  observed  that  no  one  could  doubt  that  his  lordship 
had  rendered  great  service  to  agriculture,  not  merely  in  the 
churning  district,  but  elsewhere  (laughter  and  cheers).  He 
hoped  his  lordship  would  allow  him  to  conclude  with  his  own 
family  motto  :  "  Vernon  semper  virei"  (cheers). 

Col.  Challoner,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  the  Society 
had  had  a  great  number  of  presidents,  many  of  whom  had 
been  very  active  ;  but  there  were  very  fevv  who  li-id  paid  more 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  Council  than  Lord  Vernon 
had  done  during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  They  had  had 
that  day  an  illustration  ot  the  earnest  manner  in  which  his 
lordship  dealt  with  the  ditferent  subjects  which  came  before 
him  for  consideration  ;  and  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
give  hira  a  unanimous  and  cordial  vote  of  thanks  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  chair  and  his  zealous  and  constant  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  (cheers) . 

The  resolution  having  been  put  by  Sir  J.  Maxwell,  and  car- 
ried by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  said :  Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  detain  you 
more  than  one  minute,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  think  that 
paucity  of  words  implies  that  I  am  not  deeply  sensible  of  the 
honour  conferred  upon  me.  I  can  only  say  that  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  duties  as  President  it  is  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  me  to  have  been  received  with  so  much  kindness  by 
you,  and  to  have  heard  an  old  member  of  the  Council  speaking 
in  such  terms  of  approval  of  my  conduct  (cheers). 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OE  THE  CONSULTING  CHEMIST 
FOR  1870. 

The  publication  of  the  periodical  reports  of  the  Chemical 
Committee  has  awakened  the  agricultural  community  to  the 
painful  fact,  that  oilcakes,  as  well  as  artificial  manures,  are 
frequently  sold  in  an  adulterated  condition,  or  at  prices  much 
exceeding  their  real  commercial  value.  The  analytical  work 
in  1870  lias  increased  in  an  unprecedented  degree,  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  issue  of  these  reports.  Before  1868  the 
BYerage  number  of  analyses  for  members  was  about  330,  for 


1867  it  amounted  to  341.  A  considerable  increase  took  place 
in  1868,  when  432  analyses  were  made  for  members  of  the 
Society,  and  again  in  1869,  when  465  analyses  were  sent  out 
from  the  laboratory.  Notwithstanding  this  steady  increase  in 
the  three  preceding  years,  as  many  as  580  analyses  have  been 
referred  to  me  during  the  past  year,  being  an  unprecedented 
increase  of  115  analyses  over  the  number  sent  out  in  1869. 
The  appended  summary  shows  that  a  large  number  of  guanos 
and  artificial  manures  of  the  class  of  superphosphates  were  ex- 
amined in  1870,  as  well  as  an  unusually  large  number  of  oil- 
cakes. Comparatively  few  of  the  guanos  were  adulterated, 
but  many  were  found  damaged  by  sea-water  and  of  inferior 
quality.  On  an  average  the  proportion  of  ammonia  yielded  by 
the  guano  analysed  in  1870  little  exceeded  14  per  cent.,  and 
in  several  cases  the  proportion  was  less  than  13  per  cent.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  supply  of  guano  from  the  Guanape  Is- 
lands will  turn  out  to  be  of  a  superior  quality  than  has  been 
anticipated.  I  have  recently  made  a  number  of  analyses  of 
Guanape  guano  for  the  Peruvian  Governinent,  and  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  report  that  nearly  all  the  samples  were  much  drier 
than  those  analysed  in  tlie  preceding  year.  Although  not 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  best  Chincha  Island  guano  of 
former  years,  the  Guanape  Island  guanos  recently  analysed  by 
me  are  about  equal  to  the  average  quality  of  last  year's  im- 
portations of  Peruvian  guano.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Guanape  guano,  which  no  doubt  will  be  sold  as  Peruvian,  is 
uniform  in  character.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  artificial 
manures — such  as  special  wheat,  oat,  barley,  potato,  and  grass 
manures — are  mixtures  of  dissolved  bones  or  superphosphates 
with  ammoniacal  salts,  common  salts,  dried  blood,  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  other  nitrogenous  fertilising  materials.  These  ma- 
nures are,  therefore,  grouped  together  with  superphosphates. 
As  many  as  152  samples  of  superphosphates  and  similar  ma- 
nures were  analysed  by  me  in  1870.  Large  sums  of  money 
are  annually  expended  in  the  purchase  of  phosphatic  manures, 
and  as  the  quality  of  these  manures  varies  exceedingly,  and  the 
actual  price  at  which  they  are  sold  does  not  always  correspond 
with  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  manure,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  purchasers  of  superphosphate  or  dissolved  bones  should 
buy  these  manures  of  a  quality  guaranteed  by  analysis.  The 
following  analyses  of  two  superphosphates  offered  for  sale 
in  the  same  place,  one  at  £6  3s.  (cash)  per  ton,  and  the  other 
at  £4  3s.,  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  consider- 
able saving  may  often  be  effected  if  the  composition  of  rival 
superphosphates  is  determined  previous  to  the  purchase  : 

Compositwn  of  Two  Siqier-phosphates. 


Moisture 

Water  of  combination  and  \ 
*  Organic  matter  ...  ...  ) 

Biphosphate  of  lime  (mono-basic  phos- 
phate of  lime) 

Equal  to  bone  phosphate  (tri-basic  phos- 
phate of  lime)  rendered  soluble  by  acid 

Insoluble  phosphates 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter         


*Containing  nitrogen 
Equal  to  ammonia 


These  two  superphosphates  have  nearly  the  same  com- 
mercial value.  No.  1  contains  a  little  bone ;  No.  3  is  a 
purely  mineral  superphosphate.  I  should  feel  disposed  to 
give  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  more  per  ton  for  ]No.  I  than  for  No. 
2.  The  sample  marked  No.  1  is  rather  dear  at  £6  3s.,  nett 
cash,  and  No.  2  cheap  at  £4  3s.,  nett  cash.  Of  the  33 
samples  of  bone  dust  not  one  was  adulterated,  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  unsparing  publication  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  dealers  ia  adulterated  bone  dust  has  had  an  excellent 


No.  1. 

Sold  at 

£6  3s. 

nett  cash. 

No.  2. 

Sold  at 

£4  3s. 

nett  cash. 

15.38 

18.92 

9.45 

6.31 

13.04 

15.66 

(20.42) 

13.25 

43.10 

1.03 

4.75 

(34.52) 
5.14 

47.37 

.80 

5.84 

100.00 

100.00 

.33 

.40 

.08 
.09 
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(leteniug  ellcct.  With  respect  to  feediufj  cakes,  I  regret  to 
have  to  report  that  liuseecl  cake  is  still  sold  as  geuuine  and 
pure,  which  is  largely  mixed  with  rice  meal,  oat  dust,  pollard, 
roill-sweepings,  earth-nut  cake,  cotton  cake,  and  sometimes 
with  more  objectionahle  materials.  Linseed  cake,  when 
mixed  with  rice  dust  or  pollard,  is  generally  comparatively 
poor  in  flesh-forming  matters,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  following 
analysis  of  a  sample  of  cake  which  was  found  adulterated  with 
oat  dust : 

Compositio>i  of  a  Sanqjle  of  Linseed  Calie,  adulterated  with  Oat 
di'st  and  similar  starch >/  mill  refuse. 

Moisture  ...             ...             ...             ...             ...  l-t.72 

Oil           12.0 

*Albuminous  compounds  (fle.sh-forming  matters)  ...  23.25 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre    ...             ...  35.07 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose)          ...             ...             ...  8.24, 

Mineral  matter  (ash)              ...             ...             ...  C.lg 


^Containing  nitrogen 


100.00 


3.72 


It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  supplement  the  deficiency 
of  flesh-forming  matters  in  a  cake  adulterated  with  starchy 
mill-refuse  by  incorporating  at  the  same  time  with  the  cake  a 
meal  richer  in  nitrogen  than  pure  linseed  cake.  Decorticated 
nut  cake  or  decorticated-cotton  cake,  being  very  rich  in  nitro- 
gen, is  sometimes  used  for  that  purpose,  and  the  blending  of 
the  starchy  matters  poor  in  nitrogen  with  others  abounding  in 
that  element  is  so  skilfully  performed  by  some  notorious  cake- 
crushers,  that  a  cake  is  produced  having  almost  precisely  the 
same  proximate  composition  as  pure  linseed  cake.  It  is  well  to 
bear  this  in  mind,^.for  the  fact  that  an  oilcake  on  analysis  shows 
the  same  per-ceutage  of  oil,  flesh-forming  matters,  woody  fibre, 
&c.,  as  pure  linseed  cake,  is  no  proof  that  it  may  not  be,  after 
all,  a  mixed  cake,  and  be  composed  of  materials  inferior  in 
taste,  digestibility,  and  condition  to  pure  linseed  cake.  Ex- 
cellent decorticated-cotton  cake  is  sent  over  to  England  from 
America  at  the  present  time.  When  broken  up  fine,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  when  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  decorticated-cotton 
cake  is  a  most  valuable  feeding  cake  for  store  cattle,  when 
these  have  to  be  kept  chiefly  upon  straw  elms'  and  a  few  roots. 
A  mixture  of  finely-ground  cotton  cake  or  meal,  linseed  cake, 
and  Indian  corn,  or  palm-nut  meal  in  equal  proportions  is  also 
well  adapted  for  fattening  stock,  and  for  milk  cows,  good  de- 
corticated-cottou  cake  is  preferred,  I  believejustly  to  the  best 
linseed  cake.  Green  German  rape,  or  llubsen  cake  continues  to 
be  scarce,  and  ordinary  rape  cake  is  often  so  full  of  mustard 
that  it  endangers  the  life  of  the  animals  to  which  it  is  freely 
given.  Common  rape  cake  should  therefore  never  be  given  to 
stock  without  having  been  previously  examined  for  mustard. 
Most  of  the  samples  of  common  rape  cake  sent  for  examination 
I  found  utterly  unfit  for  feeding  purposes,  and  I  would  espe- 
cially warn  the  members  of  tlie  Society  not  to  buy  a  variety  of 
rape  cake  which  has  recently  found  its  way  into  commerce 
under  the  name  of  yellow  rape  cake.  Several  samples  of  this 
species  of  cake  I  found  so  pungent  that,  in  my  opiniou,  less 
than  half  a  cake  would  in  all  probability  kill  an  ox.  Satisfac- 
tory reports  of  field  experiments  on  root  crops,  on  potatoes, 
and  on  grass  laud,  have  been  received,  and  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  future  coutributions  to  the  Journal.  I  may  observe, 
however,  in  this  place,  that  potash-salts  have  again  proved  to 
be  very  useful,  in  1870,  for  potatoes  and  mangels  as  well  as 
for  clover  seeds,  and  not  only  when  used  upon  light  sandy 
soils,  but  likewise  when  applied  in  conjunction  with  super- 
phosphate to  poor  clay  land.  The  following  are  the  papers 
contributed  by  me  to  the  pages  of  the  February  and  August 
numbers  of  the  Journal  for  1870  : 

1.  Field  experiments  on  mangels. 

2.  On  beet-root  pulp. 

3.  On  a  peculiar  kind  of   Swedish    whey-clieese,  and  on 

Norwegian  goat's-milk  cheese. 

4.  Field  experiments  on  potatoes. 

5.  On  the  composition  and  practical  value  of  several  samples 

of  native  guano  prepared  by  the  "  A, B.C."  process  of 
the  Native  Gnano  Company. 


Analyses  made  fur  liic  Mcuit/crs  of  the  Ruyul  Aijytvullural 

Socicti/,  December,  1869,  to  Bcceiuljcr,  1870. 

Guanos  (natural)            ...             ...  ...             ...  (54. 

Artificial  guanos            ...             ...  ...             ...  13 

Superphosphates,  dissolved  bones,  wlieat  manures,  and 

similar  artificial  manures           ...  ..             ...  152 

Bone  dust       ...             ...             ...  ...             ...  32 

llefuse  manure               ...             ...  ...             ...  27 

Nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  potash  salts  31 

Marls,  limestones,  and  other  minerals  ...             ...  20 

Soils                ...             ...             ...  ...             ...  14 

Oilcakes          ...             ...             ...  ...             ...  154 

Feeding  meals                ...             ...  ...             ...  18 

Vegetable  productions    ...             ...  ...             ...  13 

Disinfectants  ...             ...             ...  ...             ...  2 

Waters            ...             ...             ...  ...             ...  30 

Sewage            ...             ...             ...  ...             ...  3 

Cider               ...             ...             ...  ...             ...  1 

Treacle            ...             ...             ...  ...             ...  3 

Examination  for  poisons               ...  ...            ...  S 


Total 


580 


(Signed)        Augustus  Voelckee,  F.R.S. 


THE     DOUBLE     PLOUGH     TRIALS    AT 
ALFORD. 

JUDGES'  REPORT. 
To  THE  Committee  of  the  Alpoed  Agkicultukal 
Society. — Gentlemen,— Your  Judges  feel  much  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  to  report  on  the  double-furrow  ploughs,  tried 
at  the  Alford  meeting,  held  on  Friday,  the  12th  instant,  in  a 
field  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Parr's,  of  Well.  The  day  was  a  most  un- 
fortunate one  as  regards  weather,  snow  and  rain  falling,  more 
or  less,  the  greater  part  of  it ;  this,  with  the  aid  of  a  slight 
frost  during  the  previous  night,  brought  the  surface  of  the 
trial-field  into  a  state  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
The  field  was  a  strong  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil :  in  the  face  of 
this  the  ploughs  went  through  their  severe  trial,  some  of  them 
making  excellent  work.  Everything  considered,  we  are  of 
opin'on  the  trials  were  most  satisfactory.  There  were  eight 
double-furrow  ploughs  put  to  work  in  your  trial  field,  some 
drawing  three  horses,  others  only  two.  In  practice  we  consider 
three  horses  ought  always  to  be  used.  That  double-furrow 
ploughs  will  quickly  come  into  use  on  lands  not  exceedingly 
strong  may  with  safety  be  predicted,  as  a  plough  of  this  de- 
scription, with  three  horses  and  one  man,  will  do  quite  as  much 
work,  aud  as  well,  as  two  single  ploughs  workiug  each  two 
horses  and  one  man  ;  thus  producing  a  saving  to  the  farmer  of 
one  horse  and  one  man.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that,  al- 
though it  is  quite  practicable  to  set  a  ridge  and  take  up  a 
furrow  with  a  double  plough,  it  would  be  better  if  these  two 
operations  were  done  with  a  single  plough.  In  a  double-furrow 
plough  there  are  several  points  to  be  taken  into  account, 
amongst  them  strength,  draught,  simplicity  of  construction, 
and  ease  in  management,  and  though  last, not  least,  the  handi- 
uess  in  turning  at  the  headlands.  Some  of  the  ploughs  at  the 
trial  met  all  these  requirements — others  did  not;  and  it  was 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  only  the  strong,  rigid,  and  well- 
made  plougiis  can  go  through  their  work  satisfactorily.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  an  excess  of  strength  and  weight  than  to 
have  an  implement  not  strong  enough,  for  its  work,  which,  on 
meeting  a  little  extra  resistance,  gives  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  causing  the  plough  to  run  out  of  work  altogether,  or 
bury  itself  up  to  the  beam.  This  was  shown  to  demonstration, 
both  in  your  trial  field  and  at  the  Peterborough  meeting,  at 
Thorney,  a  short  time  since.  As  regards  the  work  by  some  of 
the  double  ploughs  at  your  meeting,  it  was  indeed  excellent. 
The  work  by  Howards'  plough  was  very  good,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  fact ;  and  that  by  Ransomes'  and  Co.  but  little 
inferior.  Had  we  not  been  by  our  instructions  directed  firstly 
to  take  the  draught  of  the  plough  into  consideration,  the  posi- 
tion of  these  two  great  plough  manufacturers  might  have  been 
transposed.  The  draught  of  Messrs.  Ransomes'  plough  by 
the  dynamometer  of  the  Royal  Society,  brought  by  Mr.  Amos, 
C.E.,for  the  purpose  of  these  trials,  was  very  light  for  a  double 
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plougli,  beiug  ouly  i  owls.  3  ^[^■i.  7  Hj'^-  The  drauglit  of  Messrs. 
Howards'  was  also  liglit  iu  comparison  to  some  of  the  otiiers, 
Ijeiug  5  cwts.  1  rjr.  14  lbs.  The  furrow  iu  each  case  heiut;  fully 
5  inches  deep  by  9  inches  wide — that  is,  IS  inches  for  the  two 
furrows,  and  both  the  ploughs  were  on  a  very  even  sole.  Here 
perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
state  the  draught  of  a  siugle-furrow  plough,  one  by  Messrs. 
Hornsby,  which  was  fried  on  your  grouud  by  the  dynamo- 
meter, it  was  4  cw  ts.  3  qrs.  14  lbs.,  a  trille  in  excess  of  Messrs. 
Rausomcs'  draught  of  their  double- furrow  plough  ;  but  it  must 
be  stated  that  the  depth  of  furrow  in  the  case  of  the  single 
plough  was  5^-  inches  as  against  5  inches  in  the  double.  This 
slight  dilTerence  in  draught  may  seem  dillicult  to  account  for, 
but  we  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  it  is,  in  a  great 
■neasure,  owing  to  the  system  of  suspension  now  employed  by 
many  of  the  double-plough  makers,  instead  of  the  old  sleading 
one.  Had  time  allowed,  it  was  our  intention  to  have  tested  the 
dilTerence  between  the  two  systems,  and  much  we  regret  we 
could  not  do  so.  The  double  plough  brought  into  the  trial- 
field  by  Messrs.  llansorae  w  as  an  exceedingly  strong  and  well- 
made  implement,  and  worked  most  satisfactory.  It  is  easily 
thrown  in  and  out  of  work  at  the  headlands  by  raising  and 
lowering  a  central  wheel  with  a  lever,  and  this  wheel  also 
turns  well  and  easily  on  the  headlands.  To  Messrs.  Ransomes' 
double-furrow  plough  we  awarded  tlie  first  prize.  The  Messrs. 
Howards'  double-furrow  plough,  at  the  Alford  meeting,  was  a 
most  excellent  implement ;  well-made  in  all  its  parts ;  the 
arrangements  good,  showing  great  strength  and  simplicity  of 
construction,  and  readily  put  into  and  out  of  work.  The 
steering  by  both  tlie  front  wheels  with  the  same  lever  makes 
the  turning  of  the  plough  on  the  headlands  a  most  easy  pro- 
cess. The  suspension  is  well  balanced,  and  for  the  heavier 
kind  of  laud  this  will  prove  a  valuable  kind  of  plough.  The 
above  two  ploughs  (Howards'  and  Ransomes')  were  easily  and 
quickly  adjusted  to  the  desired  depth  and  width  of  furrow, 
viz.,  5  inches  and  i)  inches.  To  Messrs.  Howards'  plough  we 
gave  the  second  prize.  Fowler's  plough,  which  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Harwood  Mackiuder,  of  Langton  Grange,  aud  who  lias 
regularly  worked  it  on  one  of  liis  farms  for  some  lime,  is  a 
thoroughly  good  and  useful  plough.  At  the  trial  it  did  some 
very  good  work — not  equal  in  appearance  to  that  of  the  two 
previously  mentioned,  but  quite  worthy  of  our  notice,  the 
furrows  being  well  turned  and  packed,  leaving  the  land  in  a 
very  good  form  to  produce  a  good  seed-bed  with  but  little 
labour.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  strong  good  double-furrow 
plough,  easy  to  manage,  and  with  Perkins'  patent  steerage  (as 
was  the  case  with  the  Fowler's  plough  exhibited  at  the  Peter- 
borough meeting)  turning  most  readily  and  easily  at  the  head- 
land. Perkins'  patent  steerage  was  not  attached  to  the  Fowler's 
plough  at  Aiford.  Tlie  draught  of  Fowler's  plough  was  5  cwts. 
2  qrs.  24  lbs.  Cooke,  of  Lincoln,  had  a  double-furrow  plough 
on  the  ground  ;  it  did  good-looking  work  to  a  casual  observer. 


the  furrows  being  well  uul  and  sharp  ;  but  they  weie  not  well 
turned  over,  the  land  cousequenlly  was  left  too  hollow,  and  so 
would  require  more  labour  to  produce  that  desirable 
object— a  good  seed-bed.  This  plougli,  by  Mr.  Amos' 
Table  (to  which  we  beg  to  refer),  shows  the  lightest 
draught  of  any  of  the  double  ploughs  tried;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  depth  of  furrow  was 
only  4^  inches,  instead  of  5  inches,  the  depth  worked  at 
by  all  the  other  ploughs.  Had  the  weatiier  and  time  allowed  we 
should  have  given  this  plough  another  trial  on  the  dynamo- 
meter, for  it  was  thoroughly  worthy  of  it,  and  received  with 
Fowler's  a  high  commendation  from  us.  The  Messrs.  Ball,  of 
Rothwell,  near  Kettering,  exhibited  a  plough  which  did  nice- 
looking  and  good  work,  cutting  out  the  furrows  with  a  sharp 
angle,  and  laying  them  well.  The  dynamometer,  however,  told 
its  tale — making  the  draught  6  cwt.  1  qr.  14  lbs.  The  re- 
maining three  ploughs  do  not  require  special  notice  from  us, 
we  will  therefore  simply  refer  to  tlie  Tables  as  to  draught  given 
by  Mr.  Amos. 

Draught  of  Double-furrow  Ploughs. 
Remarks. 


Exhibitors. 

Cwt. 

qr. 

lbs. 

Rinder 

6 

3 

7 

Fowler 

5 

2 

24 

Howard 

5 

1 

14 

Ashley 

8 

1 

14 

Ball 

4 

1 
2 

14 

7 

Ransome  ... 

Cook 

4 

0 

0 

Hodson 

5 

1 

7 

Average... 

5 

3 

7i 

Only  4J,  instead  of  5  inches,  the 
depth  it  should  have  been. 


We  fear  you  will  think  our  report  a  long  one  ;  but  we  can- 
not conclude  it  without  congratulating  the  Committee  of  the 
Allord  Agricultural  Society  on  the  success  of  their  meeting, 
as  regards  double-furrow  ploughs  and  ploughing.  Not  only 
does  tlie  immediate  district  but  the  country  generally  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  these  gentlemen  for  the  trouble  they  have 
taken  and  the  energy  tiiey  have  displayed  in  getting  up  and 
carrying  out  this  trial ;  and  they  deserve  special  thanks  also, 
for  having  procured  the  valuable  assistance  of  C.  E.  Amos, 
Esq.,C.E.,  without  whose  help  the  interesting  and  very  ne- 
cessary trials  on  the  dynamometer  could  not  have  been  carried 
out. 

Thanking  the  Stewards  for  their  kind  attention  to  ourselves, 
We  are,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

H.  V.  Grantham, 
John  Helmsle^, 

November  30///,  1870.  James  Martin. 


WIDE    DRILLING. 


BY    CUTUBERT     "W.    JOHNSON,    F.B.S. 


The  width  at  which  seed  corn  should  be  drilled  has  long 
been  a  moot  point  with  the  agriculturist.  When  Jetliro 
Tull  so  earnestly  advocated  the  use  of  his  drill,  the  width 
of  the  rows  did  not  escape  his  attention.  lie  well  per- 
ceived that  on  many  soils,  the  drill  and  the  horse-hoe 
might  both  be  prolitably  employed.  To  this  end  he  used 
a  much  smaller  amount  of  seed  than  was  usual  in  his 
time,  aud  he  drilled  at  such  widths  as  allowed  of  the  free 
use  of  the  horse-hoe.  Tull  was  born,  as  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  before  his  time.  He  fell,  however,  into  the 
error  of  many  a  man  who  had  not  his  genius — his  con- 
clusions were  often  far  too  sweeping — as  when  he  con- 
tended that  by  drilling  the  corn  at  wide  intervals,  good 
crops  could  be  raised  ou  any  soil,  with  less  seed,  and 
without  fallows,  or  dung.    The  many  correct  observations 


he  made,  were  however,  very  remarkable ;  he  had  a 
far  greater  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  vegetation  than  was  possessed  by  hiscotemporaries, 
who  were  wont  to  denounce  his  modes  of  cultivation,  and 
ridicule  his  reasonings,  with  more  acrimony  than  sense. 
For  instance,  iu  the  third  chapter  of  his  Morse-hoeing 
Husbandry,  he  refers  to  the  existence  in  the  air  of  a  sub- 
stance which  he  regarded  as  "  of  the  nature  of  aqua- 
fortis." It  is  nearly  a  century  anda-half  since  JethroTuU 
made  this  remarkable  observation,  long  before  nitric  acid 
was  shown  to  exist  in  our  atmosphere. 

From  the  days  of  Tull  (he  died  iu  1740)  the  use  of  the 
drill  made  but  slow  progress  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Arthur  Young  was  long  opposed  to  it,  but 
Lord  Leicester  rendered  it  popular  by  his  successful  use 
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of  it  at  Holkham.  I  find,  however,  but  slight  attempts 
to  employ  wide  intervals  in  drilling  corn  until  the  time  of 
the  Lois  Weedon  experiments,  when  the  Rev-  S.  Smith  on 
his  heavy  wheat  soils  adopted  the  system  of  growing 
wheat  on  the  same  land  every  year,  by  leaving  a  space  equal 
to  rather  more  than  three  feet  between  every  three  rows  of 
drilled  wheat,  and  so  fallowing  and  cleansing  that  unoccu- 
pied space  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  growing  corn  would 
allow. 

By  this  process  only  half  the  laud  was  sov>n,  but  then, 
the  soil  was  kept  clean,  and  the  atmosphere  had  more 
ready  access,  not  only  to  the  plants,  but  by  stirring  the 
land  in  the  intervals  to  their  roots  also,  and  this  last  is,  I 
take  it,  an  advantage  for  certain  soils  and  cereals,  not  so 
generally  understood  as  is  desirable. 

Now,  the  cost  and  profit  of  the  system  thus  employed 
at  Lois  AVecdon  is  of  ])rimary  importance,  and  this  I  will 
state  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  "  Word  in  Sea- 
son," when  he  said  :  "  I  sum  up,  then,  the  average  an- 
nual outlay  for  the  wheat  crops  from  first  to  last ; 
always  keeping  in  mind  the  digging  process  I  have  de- 
scribed— how  it  began  with  one  shallow  spit  the  two  first 
years,  increasing  by  degrees  to  two  good  spits  of  pulverised 
soil,  two  or  three  inches  only  of  solid  clay  beiug  added, 
and  for  four  years  not  even  that. 

Digging  and  cleaning  the  moiety  of  each  acre     ...£114  0 

Horse-hoeing  do.  three  times,  6s.;  ploughing,      4s.  0  10  0 

Hoeing  and  hand-weeding...          0     5  0 

Rolling  with  crusher  at  seed  time  and  at  spring  Is.  0    3  0 

Two  pecks  of  seed  2s.  6d.,  dibbling  5s 0    7  6 

Bird  keepmg            0    4  0 

Earthing  up  wheat...          0    3  0 

Reaping,  Src,  to  thrashing  and  marketing 1  13  0 

Rent  £2,  rates  and  taxes  4s.  3d 2    4  3 


Total  outlay 


£7    3     9 


The  produce  and  profit  from  Sherriff's  red  wheat  on  these 
half  acres,  Mr,  Smith  thus  gave : 


Thirty-four  bushels  of  wlieat  at  5s. 
One  and  a-half  tons  of  straw  at  40s. 


Deduct  outlay 
Net  proSt 


£8  10    0 
3    0    0 


£11  10    0 
7    3    9 


£4    G 


The  experiments  of  Lois  "Weedon  were  repeated  and 
elaborately  examined  at  Rothamstcd  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes 
and  Dr.  Gilbert  in  1851,  and  the  subsequent  years,  with 
very  indifferent  success  {Joi'r.  Ro>/.  Ag.  Soc.,'  vol.  xvii., 
p.  582).  These  experiments  were  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Smith,  and  several  sources  of  error  pointed  out  (?i"V/  vol. 
sviii.,  p.  30). 

It  was  in  18G5  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke,  of  Long  Sutton, 
reported  the  result  of  his  trials  upon  the  Lois  Weedon 
system.  The  results  which  he  obtained  convinced  him 
{ibid,  N.S.,  vol  i.,  p.  79)  that  "it  is  possible  that  hand- 
trenching  by  the  spade  to  a  depth  of  IS  or  20  inches 
ivould  enable  my  field  to  produce  good  wheat  crops  in 
perpetuity  ;  but  as  my  horse-tillage  extended  only  to  a 
depth  of  9  or  10  inches,  and  effected  but  a  rough  pul- 
verization compared  with  that  of  the  fork,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect a  long  series  of  crops.  My  experiment  simply 
proves  that  several  paijing  v:lieat  crops  can  be  groivn,  one 
after  the  other,  vfithout  anij  viaiU're,  provided  the  land 
be  in  fair  wheat-grov:ing  order  at  the  beginning." 
After  detailing  the  mode  he  adopted  in  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  on  the  same  laud  for  a  series  of  years,  3Ir.  Clarke 
thus  summed  up  the  results  of  his  experiments  {ibid,  p. 
S5) ;  "  And  now  iox  the  practical  recommendation  arising 


out  of  this  experience.  Not  necessarily  to  grow  four  or 
more  wheat  crops  in  yearly  succession  on  the  same  land ; 
for  in  my  experiment  you  see  a  principle  tried  to  an  ex- 
tremity, just  for  the  sake  of  proving  the  productive 
power  of  intercultural  tillage.  Not  to  introduce  a  rota- 
tion like  mine  as  a  pattern  to  be  followed  on  a  large  scale. 
Suppose  we  take  but  a  couple  of  wlieat  cropjs  together  in 
a  three-field  course — that  is,  two  years  wheat,  and  the 
third  year  spring  corn,  green  crops,  or  what  you  please, 
the  straw  being  returned  to  the  land  as  manure  in  this 
third  year.  On  my  field  the  produce  on  this  system  (as 
I  have  shown  from  what  actually  was  raised  on  the  com- 
paratively exhausted  ground)  would  be,  with  every  de- 
gree of  probability,  3G  to  40  bushels  per  acre  in  an  ave- 
rage season.  Take  a  low  market — say,  at  36s.  per  qr. 
Tiien  8G  bushels  per  acre  give  a  return  of  £8  2s. ;  and 
deducting  the  low  total  cost  of  the  crop,  £5  10s.,  we 
have  a  balance  of  £2  12s.  per  acre  for  profit  and  interest 
of  capital.  A  yield  of  40  bushels  an  acre  at  the  same 
price  would  give  a  surplus  of  £8  10s.  per  acre  over  the 
total  expenditm'e.  If  you  reckon  upon  the  more  reason- 
able market-price  of  40s.  per  quarter,  the  yield  of  36 
bushels  leaves  a  profit  of  £3  10s.  per  acre,  and  the  yield 
of  40  bushels  leaves  a  profit  of  £4  10s.  per  acre.  On 
300  acres  arable  we  should  have  200  acres  under  wheat, 
producing  a  nett  annual  income  of  £520,  £700,  or  £900, 
according  to  whichever  yield  and  market  we  met  with. 
No  manure  being  wanted  by  either  year's  wheat  crop, 
aU  the  wheat-straw,  enriched  if  you  please  with  cake  and 
corn  feeding,  would  go  to  manure  the  remaining  100 
acres  of  crops — spring  corn,  green  food,  and  roots  ;  and 
if  it  is  really  more  profitable  to  grow  food  for  live  stock 
than  to  sow  large  breadths  of  bread-corn  under  the  com- 
mon mode  of  management,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  100-acre  portion  (with  200  acres  of  straw  manuring 
it)  would  account  for  itself  without  any  heavy  deficit  of 
expenditui'e  over  proceeds.  But  this  manuring  is  not  all 
that  would  be  in  favour  of  the  100  acres  of  ci'oppiug. 
Not  only  is  the  second  year's  wheat  crop  produced  at  a 
total  outlay  of  £5  10s.  per  acre,  but  the  land  is  simul- 
taneoushj  fallowed  and  cleaned  in  readiness  for  the  third 
gear's  mixed  cropping.  The  stripe-wheat  relieves  the 
green  crop  of  its  old  burdensome  duty  of  cleaning  the 
land  for  succeeding  crops,  and  no  part  of  the  100  acres 
will  have  to  undergo  the  usual  long  processes  of  winter 
and  spring  fallowing.  Hence  the  expenses  on  such  a 
crop  of  roots  would  be  far  less  heavy  than  in  the  common 
way." 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Clarke's  ex- 
periments, that  in  1868  a  series  of  very  valuable  trials 
on  the  width  of  the  drills  in  corn-seeding  were  instituted 
by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Cirencester.  The 
results  of  these  have  reccntlv  been  detailed  bv  Professor 
Wrightson  (ibid.  vol.  vi.,  N.  S.,  p.  299).  The  love  of 
truth  which  marks  the  Professor's  introduction  to  his 
Essay  will  not  escape  the  reader's  notice.  If  his  caution 
in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  had  been  more  frequently 
regarded,  many  an  agricultural  self-deception  would  have 
been  avoided.  As  he  well  remarks  at  the  opening  of  his 
very  valuable  re])ort  :  In  conducting  agricultural  experi- 
ments, the  investigator  is  beset  with  many  difficulties  which 
tend  to  render  the  results  indistinct,  and  to  detract  from 
the  value  of  his  work.  Among  these  difficulties  may  be 
named,  inequalities  in  the  condition,  or  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil ;  inequalities  in  the  vigour  of  the 
plant  ;  peculiarities  of  the  season  ;  and  attacks  of  insects. 
A  number  of  plots  may  be  measured  ofi^,  and  treated 
with  care,  but  as  the  crop  advances  towards  maturity, 
one  or  other  of  the  above  named  sources  of  error 
appears,  causing  differences,  not  attributable  to  methods  of 
cnltivatiou  or  special  dressings  of  manure,     Heuce  tbo 
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importauce  of  rej^jctitioii  aud  control,  for  altliougli  a 
single  series  of  experiments  may  yield  results  of  com- 
paratively small  value,  several  series  designed  with  a  view 
to  confirm  or  control  each  other  will  probably  elicit 
evidence  of  almost  irresistible  strength.  The  Cirencester 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  undertaking  the  work  of  con- 
ducting field  experiments  kept  the  truth  steadily  in  view, 
and  it  will  be  observed  (hat  the  variety  of  methods  of 
cultivation  was  restricted.  The  treatment  decided  upon 
was  repeated  sufficiently  often  to  justify  some  useful  con- 
clusions being  drawn,  but  in  spite  of  the  precautions 
taken  contradictory  results  were  occasionally  obtained. 
Such  disagreements  are  not  uninstructive.  They  teach 
the  importauce  of  each  farmer  conducting  experiments 
upon  his  own  land  in  order  to  find  its  peculiarities.  When 
a  geueral  concurrence  of  evidence  is  obtained  an  important 
point  is  gained  ;  when  dissimilar  answers  are  the  result, 
some  special  reason  for  the  want  of  conformity  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  soil  and  surrounding  conditions. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  18G8,  that  the  Cirencester 
chamber  decided  to  carry  out  a  series  of  wheat  experi- 
ments. In  planning  these  it  was  resolved  that  the  trials 
should  be  of  a  simple  character.  That  the  same  series 
should  be  simultaneously  carried  on  upon  as  many  farms 
as  possible.  That  duplicate  plots  should  in  every  case  be 
used.  The  Cirencester  trials  consisted  of  two  series,  one 
upon  different  methods  of  manuring  wheat ,  and  the  other 
upon  different  modes  of  drilling  and  tillage.  It  is  to 
this  last  series  that  I  propose  on  this  occasion  to  confine 
my  attention. 

The  usual  width  of  drilling  wheat  being  about  9  inches, 
it  was  resolved — (1)  to  omit  every  alternate  row,  leaving 
a  space  of  18  inches  between  the  rows  (2) ;  to  omit  two 
drills,  and  leave  two,  making  a  space  of  27  inches  between 
double  rows  9  inches  apart  ;  (3)  to  omit  two  drills  and 
leave  two,  forking  the  interspaces  during  the  summer; 
(4)  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  carrots  or  potatoes 
between  wheat-rows  arranged  as  just  described  ;  (5)  to 
try  the  efl'ect  of  firmly  pressing  land  with  the  foot  in 
winter  and  spring.  In  carrying  out  these  experiments 
the  wheat  was  in  some  cases  sown  with  the  drill  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  surplus  rows  were  obliterated  by 
the  hand-hoe  soon  after  the  blades  of  corn  appeared  above 
ground.  In  other  cases  the  drill  was  set  so  as  to  deposit 
the  seed  at  the  required  width.  The  objects  of  tlicse 
experiments  were  as  follows  :  To  show  (1)  how  far  a  free 
admission  of  air  and  light  influences  the  growth  of  the 
wheat-plant ;  (2)  how  far  interculture  is  beneficial  or  the 
reverse;  (3)  the  eifect  of  tliin  seeding.  Similar  experi- 
ments upon  barley  were  also  andertakeu  with  interesting 
results.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  plots  required  for 
carrying  out  these  trials  i 

2  plots  in   which  2  rows  were  alternately  omitted 

and  left. 
2     ,,     in   which  2  rows    were  alternately  omitted 

and  left,  the  interspaces  being  forked  twice 

through  the  summer. 
2     „     the  same   as   the  last,  but  with  carrots  or 

potatoes  planted  in  the  interspaces. 
2     „     firmly  pressed  with  the  foot. 
2     „     untouched  for  comparison. 

Some  encouraging  results,  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Clarke  from  trials  upon  wide  drilling  (to  which  I 
have  already  referred)  in  a  field  cultivated  upon 
modified  Tullian  principles,  were  published  in  vol.  i., 
N.  S.,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal, 
and  were  the  immediate  cause  of  a  series  of  wide-drilled 
plots  upon  the  College  Experimental  Farm  in  1865.  A 
piece  of  winter-drilled  wheat  was  selected,  aud  alternate 


rows  were  cut  out  with  the  hoe,  leaving  the  wheat  rows 
1 8  inches  apart.  In  like  manner  three  rows  were  removed, 
and  three  left,  forming  triple  rows  with  10-inch  inter- 
spaces. Of  these  plots  some  were  forked,  and  others 
merely  hand-hoed.  As  the  experiment  was  only  com- 
menced on  April  18th,  the  result,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, was  not  favourable  to  wide  intervals.  It  was, 
however,  worthy  of  notice  that  although  half  the  wheat 
was  removed,  the  produce  from  the  wide-spaced  plots  was, 
in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  the  experiment, 
equal  to  27  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  ordinary  un- 
touched w^lieat  yielded  32  bushels  per  acre. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  on  a  more  extended 
scale  in  1868,  a  season  in  which  wide-drilling  and  forking 
could  hardly  be  thought  advantageous.  Both  wheat  and 
barley  were'  subjected  to  the  trial,  care  beiug  taken  that 
the  superUuous  rows  should  be  removed  before  they  could 
interfere  with  the  future  prospects  of  the  remaining  rows. 
Some  of  the  wide-spaced  plots  were  twice  forked  during 
the  summer,  while  others  were  kept  free  from  weeds  by 
means  of  the  hand-hoe.  The  results  are  embodied  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  I. — P^esults  of  Wheat  Experiments,  18G8. 


Bushels 

Weight 

per  Acre. 

per  Bushel. 

lbs. 

Alternate  rows  obliterated,  spaces 

forked    

29.6 

65 

Alternate  rows  obliterated,  re- 

maining rows  singled  into  tufts 

or  bunches     _     ... 

23-8 

62-5 

Ordinary  wheat  for  comparison 

30-8 

64-75 

Three  rows  left  and  three  hoed 

out,  spaces  forked 

25.2 

64 

Alternate  rows  obliterated,  spaces 

not  forked      

28-4; 

64 

Alternate   rows  obliterated,   re- 

maining rows  "  tufted"  as  in  3 

24-4 

64 

Three  rows  left  and   three  ob- 

literated, not  forked      

26.8 

64-75 

Alternate  rows  obliterated,  spaces 

not  forked     

28-4 

64-75 

Three  rows  left  and  three  hoed 

out,  spaces  forked 

20-4 

65 

Ordinary  wheat 

29,3 

65-5 

Three  rows  left  and  three  hoed 

out,  spaces  forked 

23.2 

65 

Alternate  rows  obliterated,spaces 

forked    

26 

65 

Inspection  of  this  table  shows : 

1st.  That  in  no  case  was  the  crop  so  good  as  in  the 
case  of  the  wheat  cultivated  in  the  usual  way. 

2nd.  Plots  in  which  the  alternate  wheat  rows  were  ob- 
literated were  so  nearly  equal  to  those  of  ordinary  wheat 
that,  since  half  the  seed  might  have  been  saved  by  sowing 
at  once  with  a  wide  drill,  the  advantage  is  pretty  equal  in 
both  methods. 

3rd.  The  forked  wheat  was  generally  worse  than  the 
corresponding  nnforked,  a  result  borne  out  by  the  experi- 
ments of  1865. 

4th.  Since  25  and  26  bushels  ^ler  acre  were  obtained 
from  half  the  laud  under  crop  in  the  cases  of  Plots  4  and 
7,  the  question  whether  the  interspaces  would  have  borne 
as  large  a  crop  of  wheat  the  succeeding  year,  as  at  Lois 
Weedon,  is  worthy  of  attention. 

The  experiments  made  upon  barley  during  the  same 
droixghty  season  point  to  a  clear  advantage  from  wide- 
drilling  and  interculture,  as  will  l?e  seen  upon  inspecting 
Table  n. 
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Table  IL— Barley  Experiments  os  thk  Royal  Agki- 
(ULTLUiAL  College  ExPLuniEiNTAL  Fakm,  18G8. 


Increase  in 

Measure 

Bushels 

Plots  (1-40  acre  eacli). 

calculated  at 

5811)3. 

per  Acre  over 
Average 

per  Bushel. 

Unmanured. 
Ordinary. 

Busliels. 

Bushels. 

Ordinary 

30'2 



Alternate  rows  obliterated.  May 

3rd         

38-0 

G-4 

Ordinary    

35"5 



Alternate  rows  obliterated,  May 

3rd         

43-4 

11.8 

Alternate  rows  obliterated,  spaces- 

forlied,  May  3rd    

407 

91 

Ordinary    

29-0 

— 

Alternate  rows  obliterated,  spaces 

forked,  May  3rd    

44-6 

13G 

Average  of  three  ordinary  plots 

31-6 

— 

Average  results  of  two  plots,  al- 

ternate rows  obliterated 

40-7 

9-7 

Average  result  of  two  plots,  al- 

ternate rows  obliterated, spaces 

forked    

42-7 

11-1 

The  experiments  upon  wheat  were  repeated  in  1869, 
at  the  farm  of  the  College  at  Cirencester,  and  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Bibury,  the  results  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  following  tables  : 

Taule  IV. — Tillage  and  Wide  Drillikg  Experiments 
ON  Wheat,  18G9  —  Boyal  Agricultural  College 
Experimental  Farm. 

Grain  per  acre. 


Blots  (1-40  acre  each)- 

Weight  per 

Increase  or 

acre. 

decrease. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Tho  rows  removed  and  two  left 

1440 

—     80 

,,                ,, 

14G0 

—     GO 

Three  rows  removed  and  tiiree 

left         

104O 

—  470 

Firmly  pressed  with  the  foot   ... 

1780 

+    200 

„                 „ 

IGIO 

+      90 

One  row  removed  and  one  left 

forked 

13G0 

—  IGO 

„                „ 

1330 

—  100 

Two  rows  removed  and  two  left 

forked    

1G50 

+    130 

„                „ 

1000 

—  400 

Nothing    

1G40-) 
1500  {. 

1520-- 



13003 

average 

Table  V. — Wide   Drilling    E.xperiments  on   Wheat, 
18C9 — isY  Mr.  Smith,  of  Bibury. 


Plots  (1-20  acre  each). 


Grain  per  Straw  per 
acre.  acre. 


Two  drills  9  inches  apart,  alternated  with 

27-inch  spaces  (potatoes  between)  ...| 
Two  drills  omitted  and   two  Icfi,  spaces' 

forked  twice  ! 

Two   drills   omitted   and  two   left,  land 

pressed ' 

Two  drills  taken  and  two   left,  and  land 

pressed i 

Untouched  plot         


lbs. 

3200 

3020 

3080 

3280 
2760 


lbs. 

4260 

4140 

431.0 

4380 
3500 


The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Bibury,  were 
so  satisfactory  that  he  has  sown  a  larger  area  of  wheat 
upon  the  same  principle  this  season.  Here  the  wheat 
was  at  once  drilled  the    required  width,  thus    actually 


saving  1  bushd  of  seed  per  aerc.  The  laud  was  naturally 
good,  and  may  be  describeil  as  a  quick  free  barley  soil, 
dark  iu  colour,  aud  in  excellent  condiliou.  The  juevious 
treatment  of  vetches  fed,  followed  by  turnips  fed,  was  a 
good  preparation  for  wheat.  Table  V.at  once  shows  that 
a  considerable,  and  in  some  cases  remarkable,  increase  in 
yield  was  obtained  by  adopting  the  proposed  plan  of  cul- 
tivation. A  party  of  farming  friends,  who  visited  the 
experimental  lield,  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  wide- 
drilled  ])ortions,  aud  considered  that  they  would  probably 
yield  as  v:eU  t/.s  llie  pJols  mannvi'd  loUh  nitrale  of 
soda.  The  heads  were  exceedingly  large  and  well  tilled, 
and  the  yield  of  both  grain  and  straw  fully  attested  the 
truth  of  these  observations.  Iu  one  case,  where  alter- 
nately two  rows  were  omitted  and  two  left,  the  interspaces 
beuuj  Jlnnli/  jjn'ssi'd,  there  was  an  increase  of  8^^  bushels 
of  grain  and  880  lbs.  of  straw  per  acre  !  In  the  second 
plot,  where  the  interspaces  were  planted  with  potatoes 
(and  consequently,  to  some  extent,  worked  between  the 
rows)  there  was  an  inciease  of  440  lbs.  of  grain  (above 
7  bushels)  and  760  lbs.  of  straw.  In  a  third  case,  an 
increase  of  3.20  lbs.,  or  upwards  of  5  bushels,  of  grain 
was  obtained.  Aud,  lastly,  where  the  spaces  were  twice 
forked,  there  was  an  increase  of  260  lbs.,  or  4  bushels 
per  acre.  Such  results  indicate  the  importance  of  carrying 
out  simultaneous  experiments  tipon  many  farms  if  we 
desire  to  arrive  at  truth  ;  they  also  teach  the  necessity  of 
each  farmer  trying  experiments  upon  his  own  laud. 

From  the  general  rcsidts  obtained  from  these  valuable 
researches  (and  there  are  others  reported  by  Mr.  Wright- 
son)  we  may  he  well  encouraged  to  repeat  aud  vary  these 
trials.  There  are  many  facts  which  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  in  the  drilling  of 
our  seed  corn.  The  superior  strength  and  liner  cars  of 
the  plants  growing  on  the  verge  of  our  corn  fields,  and 
those  sown  amongst  vetches,  or  those  accidentally  dropped 
in  places  where  they  have  abundance  of  room  to  vegetate — 
these,  and  other  facts  of  a  similar  kind,  all  seem  to  give 
the  same  evidence  as  that  afforded  in  the  Cireucester  ex- 
periments, of  which  we  learn  {//j/d,  p.  321)  "  where  wheat 
is  allowed  abundance  of  room,  the  growing  plant  assumes 
a  dark-green  vigorous  appearance  very  similar  to  that  of 
wheat  dressed  with  some  highly  nitrogenous  manure  ;  aud 
this  ell'ect  is  not  coufined  to  any  particular  season,  but 
may  be  seen  wherever  thin  sowa  can  be  contrasted  with 
thicker  sown  wheat." 


THE  CENTRAL  AND  LOCAL  CHAMBERS 

OF  AGRICULTURE. 

REFUSAL  TO  PAY  ANY  MORE  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  in  reply  to  a  member,  Mr.  Arkle  stated  that 
the  subscription  to  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  had 
been  paid  lor  this  year. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lawson  said  they  should  withdraw  the  sub- 
scription if  the  Central  Chamber  continued  to  say  they  had 
power  to  represent  the  opinion  of  tlie  Chamber  without  con- 
sulliug  the  North  of  England  Chamber.  All  steps  for  con- 
tinuing their  connection  with  the  Central  Chamber  should  be 
adjourned  until  they  heard  the  result  of  the  meeting  iu  London. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  the  Secretary,  said  that  a  letter  had  been 
received  from  the  Central  Chamber,  requesting  the  Chamber 
to  consider  a  resolution  which  liad  been  passed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Council,  with  respect  to  memorialising  magis- 
trates at  the  January  Sessions  on  the  subject  of  the  rates 
levied  by  them  ;  and  also  to  present  a  petition  on  the  subject 
to  the  House  cf  Commons. 

Mr.  Lawson  said  there  had  been  no  opportunity  of  giving 
notice  to  the  members  that  such  a  matter  would  come  bifore 
them,  and  it  would  be  irregular  for  the  Chamber  to  attend  to 
it  now. 
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Tlip,  Secretary  siiid  the  Sessions  would  be  licld  before  tliu 
next  mcpling  of  tbo  Cluimbor. 

.Mr.  Laws()>)  suiil  lie  would  propose  tliat  the  consideration 
of  llio  matter  be  adjourned  until  lliey  had  before  them  the 
resolutious  }iusscd  at  tiie  meeting  iu  London  in  rolalioii  to  the 
coiuieelion  betweeu  the  proviucial  ehambcrs  and  the  Central 
Cliambcr. 

Mr.  Cii.uiLTo:>J,  tlie  Chairman,  thought  they  were  cjuite  iu 


tlic  dark  as  to  what  the  Central  Chamber  would  du  in  tiic 
matter. 

Mr.  LvwsoN  said  the  subscription  should  not  be  paid  to  tlie 
Central  Chamber. 

The  Secretary  said  that  tliat  would  come  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  in  January. 

Tlie  communication  from  the  Central  Cluunbnr  wa^  laid 
upon  the  table. 


THE     CENTRAL    AND    THE    LOCAL    CHAMBERS    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


It  has  for  sonic  time  past  been  sufllcieutly  evident  that, 
while  (he  local  Chambers  of  Agriculture  have  been  de- 
veloping into  really  useful  institutions,  there  has  been  as 
manifest  a  lack  of  administrative  ability  at  head-quarters. 
AVc  have  never  hesitated  to  draw  the  strongest  possible 
line  between  the  actual  service  of  the  country  agent  and 
the  mere  pretension  of  the  central  power.  In  fact,  any 
decisive  step  ever  taken  in  the  provinces  has  been  pretty 
generally  frittered  away  in  vapid  discussions  over  round- 
about resolutions  when  once  the  question  has  been  carried 
to  London.  Rarely,  indeed,  has  any  repr?scntative  man 
h  id  anything  satisfactory  to  report  when  he  reached  home 
again.  And  the  woild  at  length  is  coming  to  sec  this, 
allhough  for  a  season  we  were  suljjected  to  the  most 
absurd  abuse,  because  we  declined  to  commit  ourselves  to 
the  proceedings  of  a  ckarly  incapable  body.  At  the 
general  meeting  in  the  Smithlield  show-week  the  chief 
business  of  the  Central  Chamber  was  a  discussion  as  to 
how  its  own  eoustitution  might  be  amended,  or  in  other 
words  how  it  might  be  rendered  a  more  efficient  instru- 
ment. It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  dwell  over  this  con- 
ference, because  so  far  nothing  has  come  of  it,  or,  as  one 
of  the  general  members  said  on  leaving  the  room,  "  Well, 
we  have  done  nothing  but  talk."  It  may  be  interesting, 
however,  if  only  on  behalf  of  those  very  tributaries,  to 
sec  what  the  local  Chambers  think  of  the  centre-piece. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  in  Salisbury-square, 
Colonel  Tomline  terminated  his  duties  as  the  Cliairman 
for  1870,  and  early  in  the  following  week  he  was  present 
at  a  dinner  of  the  Sulfolk  Cliambcr  at  Ipswich,  where  a 
feeling  anything  but  favourable  to  the  Central  Chamber 
was  very  noticeable.  Lord  Ileuniker  "  had  heard  many 
members  of  the  Suffolk  Chamber  say  they  did  not 
get  much  good  out  of  the  Central  Chamber,  and  that 
their  Chamber  should  not  subscribe  to  it."  ilr. 
W.  Kersey  "  had  been  astonished  at  the  number 
of  amendments  made  upon  amendments  at  the 
Central  Chamber,  and  he  was  glad  it  was  proposed  to 
reduce  the  Committee  of  twenty-four  to  twelve."  Mr. 
Herman  IJiddell  said  "  what  was  wanted  was  a  body  that 
would  speak  with  power  and  authority  for  the  Agri- 
cultural interest  ;"  and  Mr.  Corrauce,  jM.P.,  seemed  to 
fear  that  under  any  other  circumstances  "  the  talk  would 
be  interminable  and  the  business  nothing ;"  although 
this,  in  point  of  fact,  is  just  what  is  complained  of  at 
present.  Some  time  back  a  delegate  from  a  Devonshire 
Chamber  told  his  friends  in  the  West  how  there  was  a 
member  of  Parliament  at  the  Central  Chamber  who  was 
always  jumping  up  again  "  like  a  Jack-iu-the-bo.v" 
whenever  anyone  else  sat  down.  Judiciously  enough  the 
President  was  not  content  with  what  Mr.  Kersey,  IMr. 
Biddell,  Jlr.  Corrauce,  or  Mr.  Hawkins  said,  but 
"he  would  like  to  hear  Colonel  Tomliue's  opinion, 
he  having  greater  knowledge  of  the  Central  Chamber;" 
and  in  answer  to  this  invitation,  Colonel  Tomline 
did  say  he  "  was  glad  to  sec  the  impatience  shown 
by  some  delegates  that  the  Central  (!hambcr  had 
done    little  or    nothing."      Further,  that  the  "  Central 


Chamber  had  practically  no  power.  It  was  in  the  local 
Chambers,  where  he  hoped  it  would  always  remain,  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons;"  while  the  gallant  gentleman 
repeated  with  marked  emphasis  his  opinion  that  "  the 
Central  Chamber  had  done  nothing."  It  is  true  that  he 
qualified  this  by  adding  that  the  Central  Chamber  had 
organized  the  establishment  of  the  locaf  Chambers,  which 
it  was  not  worthy  to  control.  "  Surely  one  small  room  in 
Salisbury  Square  was  not  so  fit  a  place  for  those  Chambers 
to  exert  their  energies. — He  had  felt  for  some  lime 
that  the  Central  Chamber  was,  after  all,  a  soi  t  of  Convo- 
cation, with  the  semblance  of  power,  without  its  reality," 
and  so  forth. 

This  is  tolerably  plain  speaking,  coming  as  it  docs  with 
all  authority  from  a  Chairman  of  the  very  Society  which 
he  condemns  ;  but  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Lavvson,  of  the  North 
of  England  Chamber,  has  recenlly  addressed  two  or  three 
strong  letters  to  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Chamber  on 
this  very  subject,  in  one  of  which  he  says:  "  You  and  I 
are  not  on  one  platform  as  to  whether  the  Central  Cham- 
ber does  on  all  or  any  question  represent  the  opinions  of 
provincial  Chambers.  We  will  probably  be  as  far  asunder 
as  to  why  no  member  from  here  will  attend  the  Central 
meeting  on  the  7th  of  December.  When  the  North  of 
England  Chamber  delegates  one  of  its  members 
to  the  Central  he  bears  with  him  the  resolutions  of 
his  Chamber,  and  his  action  is  limited  within  the  spirit  of 
the  resolutions,  and  the  member  delegated  is  chosen  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  whose  opinions  are 
in  harmony  with  the  resolutions."  And  further  :  "  Such 
a  Council — with  independent  action — would  be  less  of  an 
association  of  Chambers  than  of  a  small  agricultural  Par- 
liament, and  the  effect  of  such  independent  action  would 
not  fail  to  sap  the  vitality  and  energy  of  provincial  Cham- 
bers ;  the  extinguishment  of  local  control  would  paralyse 
local  action.  The  common  sense  of  agriculturists  would 
naturally  ask  the  question,  What  degree  of  power  or  use- 
fulness does  such  a  Central  Council  possess  beyond  our 
ordinary  real  parliamentary  representation  ?"  Colonel 
Tomline  and  Mr.  I-awson  certainly  look  to  agree  very  well 
as  to  the  mere  pretensions  and  actual  uses  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  ;  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
North  of  England  Chamber  the  members  declined  to  en- 
tertain any  communication  from  or  pay  any  subscriptions 
to  the  Central  Chamber  for  the  present.  As  the  Chairman 
said,  "  they  were  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  Central 
Chamber  would  do."  Then,  again,  at  the  last  JMonthly 
Meeting  of  the  Morpeth  Chamber  the  following  reply  was 
ordered  to  be  given  to  a  letter  from  the  Local  Taxation 
committee  soliciting  a  subscription  :  "  The  objects  of  the 
Local  Taxation  Committee  ajjpear  to  be  similar  to  the 
objects  of  the  jNlorpeth  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  this 
Chamber  cannot  see  that  the  grounds  on  which  such 
Committee  applies  for  contributions  from  the  Morpeth 
Chamber  could  not  be  at  least  as  fully  urged  by  this  Cham- 
ber on  the  Local  Taxation  Commitfpc.  In  declining  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  Local  Taxation  Com- 
mittee,   this    Chamber    begs     to     express    its    cordial 
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s_ympathy  witli  every  pei'sou  or  iastitulioa  (uuder 
whatever  name)  that  is  earnestly  endeavouriug  to  effect 
an  improvement  in  our  local  taxation."  This  is  very 
politely  put,  but  at  the  same  time  the  applicatiou  appears 
to  be  regarded  as  something  of  an  impertinence.  If  the 
Morpeth  Chamber  has  anything  to  nrge  as  to  locaU  taxa- 
tion, of  course  it  can  put  its  case  into  the  hands  of  its 
own  town  and  county  members,  without  paying  to  put  it 
under  the  charge  of  any  particular  gentleman  selected  by 
the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

But  this  is  a  habit  with  ihe  Central  Chamber,  which  is 
always  pleading  poverty  and  always  sending  round  the 
hat,  as  we  hear  a  subscription  list  under  its  auspices  is 
now  being  put  about  London.  And  yet  the  Chamber 
can  afford  to  treat  its  own  Council,  that  is  itself,  with  the 
most  charming  liberality.  There  are  other  central  agri- 
cultural associations,  like  the  Koyal,  the  Smithlield  Club, 
the  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Ecncvolent 
Institution,  where  the  members  of  Council  and  Committee 
feel  it  something  of  an  honour  and  a  distinction  to  be 
called  up  to  act  to  the  best  of  their  ability  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  their  fellows.  But  not  so  the  twenty-four 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, where,  to  "  ensure  an  attendance,"  as  the  phrase 
goes,  a  second-class  fare  for  each  man  must  be  paid  there 
and  back.  Put  in  the  secretary,  and  say  twenty-five 
people  for  eight  meetings  a  year  at  so  much  a  visit,  and 
what  does  it  come  to  ?  To  carry  the  thing  handsomely 
out,  surely  they  should  also  be  boarded  and  lodged,  if  not 
perhaps  in  the  one  small  room  in  Salisbury-square,  of 
which  Colonel  Tomline  speaks.  ]5ut  unfortunately  the 
Central  Chamber  has  no  room,  no  office  whatever  in  Salis- 
bury-square.    This   great  centre   of  communication  has 


actually  no  resting  place  of  its  own,  but  is  pushed  from 
pillar  to  post  just  as  it  may  suit  the  Hotel  to  give  the 
occasional  use  of  a  room  here  or  there,  now  or  then. 
The  Council  in  its  last  report  plaintively  "regrets  the  ne- 
cessity for  keeping  down  the  printing  account  has 
compelled  them  to  confine  within  narrow  limits 
the  issue  of  printed  matter  on  very  important  subjects," 
and  yet  the  Council,  as  we  shall  assume,  contiuues  to 
draw  the  second-class  fare.  Well  may  Mr.  KerSey  be  glad 
that  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  Council  from  twenty- 
four  to  twelve,  the  advantage  of  which  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  is  as  clear  as  £  s.  d.  can  count  it.  But  it 
is  proposed  to  go  even  beyond  this,  and  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  second-class  tickets  altogether.  We  have  be- 
fore now  suggested  the  decency  of  such  a  step,  but  in  this 
article  it  must  be  understood  that  any  criticism  on  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Central  Chamber  docs  not 
now  proceed  from  T//e  Mark  Lane  Express,  but  either 
from  its  own  body  or  the  local  Societies.  Two  of  these 
authorities  are  past  chairmen — Colonel  Tomline,  who 
says  that  the  Central  Chamber  has  done  nothing,  and  Mr. 
Sewell  Read,  who  recommends  that  the  travelling  expenses 
of  the  members  of  Council  should  no  longer  be  paid.  If 
we  did  go  a  step  further,  wc  should  say  that  the  future 
Council,  however  composed,  w'ould  best  consult  its  dig- 
nity by  not  descending  to  puff  oft'  in  its  official  reports 
any  particular  "jobs  "  in  which  any  of  the  Council  or 
its  people  may  be  known  to  have  an  interest.  Only 
imagine  a  Society  which  aims  at  a  national  importance 
being  brought  to  such  a  use  by  the  guardians  of  its  own 
honour  !  No  wonder  that  the  country  cries  out  for  re- 
form, or  rather  for  tiioroughly  new  construction. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Council,  comprising  deputed  members 
from  provincial  chauibers  and  elected  members  of  Council, 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  Uecember  7,  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel. 
Colonel  Tomline,  M.P.,  the  president  for  the  current  year, 
occupied  the  chair  at  this  and  also  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  subscription  members  which  followed. 

The  TiiEAsURER  reported  that  during  the  past  half- 
year  there  had  been  received  in  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions the  sura  of  £  t59  15s.,  and  that  the  balance  in  baud  on 
last  account  was  £171  13s.  4'd.,  together  £Gol  Ss.  4d.  Prom 
this  was  to  be  deducted,  for  sahiries,  printing,  and  expenses  of 
general  management  £505  8s.  2d.,  which  left  a  balance  to  tho 
good  of  £126  Os.  2d. ;  add  to  this  for  arrears  of  subscriptions 
£05  and  the  assets  to  the  credit  of  the  Chamber  would  come  to 
£191  Os.  2d.  This  statement  was  not  ([uite  so  favourable  as 
that  for  the  last-lialf  year  ;  but  £50  had  been  subscribed  to 
the  funds  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee. 

Eleven  additional  members  were  then  elected  to  the  Chamber. 

The  CiiAiKJiAN  of  tlic  Local  Taxation  Committee,  Sir  M. 
Lopes,  M.P.,  tlieu  submitted  the  monthly  report  of  the  com- 
mittee as  follows  : 

The  Local  Taxation  Committee,  in  presenting  their  monthly 
report  to  the  Council  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that,  in  accordance  with  a  reso- 
lution passed  at  their  last  general  meeting,  they  have  com- 
menced the  issue  of  a  monthly  publication,  giving  various  items 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  local  taxation.  Of  this  4,000 
copies  have  been  gratuitously  circidated  over  the  country,  chiefly 
amongst  clerks  of  tlie  peace  (who  have  been  requested  to  bring 
the  same  to  the  notice  of  justices),  amongst  the  members  of  the 
committees, the  local  honorary  secretaries, subscribers,  and  others 
who  are  friendly  to  the  object  the  committee  have  in  view. 
Agreeably  to  the  desire  expressed  at  the  last  general  meeting 
of  the  Council,  your  committee  have  also  drawn  np  a  form  of 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  will  be  submitted 
lor   approval  to  magistrates  assembled  at  Quarter  Sessions. 


The  committee  do  not  venture  to  put  it  forward  as  a  model  for 
every  county,  but  express  a  hope  that  Courts  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions in  each  county  will  alter  and  amend  it  to  suit  their  own 
views  or  respective  requirements.  The  committee  would  ob- 
serve that  the  petition  as  it  now  stands  has  been  approved  by 
a  committee  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Devonshire, 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  will  be  submitted  for  adoption 
at  the  next  General  Quarter  Sessions. 
To  the  Honourable  the  Commons,  &c. — The  Humble  Petition 

of  tlie  Justices  at  Quarter  Sessions  assembled  for  the  county 

of  Devon 

Humbly  Siiowetii, — That  the  rates  collected  under  the 
authority  of  this  Court  for  county  purposes  form  a  heavy  and 
annually  increasing  charge  on  real  property  (viz.,  lands  and 
houses),  in  addition  to  the  general  taxes  for  imperial  purposes 
which  it  bears  in  common  with  all  property.  Tliat  these 
charges  are  for  the  most  part  in  support  of  such  objects  as 
police,  buildings  for  militia  stores,  lunatic  asylums,  and  the 
maintenance  of  those  lunatics  whose  settlement  cannot  be 
ascertained,  coroners,  prisons,  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  pur- 
poses are  essentially  of  national  import,  and  are  maintained 
for  the  security  of  the  life  of  all  persons  equally,  and  for  the 
protection  of  every  description  of  property.  That  only  an 
average  of  little  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  the  rates  so  collected  under  the  authority  of  this  court 
is,  as  respects  its  expenditure,  in  any  way  under  its  con- 
trol, while  nearly  SO  per  cent,  is  expended  under  statute, 
and  is,  therefore,  under  the  control  of  the  imperial  Go- 
vernment. These  facts  appear  from  a  return  printed  by 
order  of  your  honourable  House  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1869,  where  the  total  amount  of  county  rate  spent  uuder 
statute  was  £1,589,910,  whilst  the  amount  spent  under  control 
of  the  Justices  was  only  £359,451.  It  further  appears,  from 
a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1867, 
that  in  Devonshire  the  whole  of  the  county  expenditure  for 
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that  year  was  £39,000  ;  the  amount  of  tliis  wliicli  was  statu- 
tory, and  over  wiiicU  tlio  magistrates  had  uo  coutrol,  was 
Xo3,000,  aud  the  amount  uuder  the  indepeudcut  jurisdiutiou 
of  the  magistrates  was  only  £0,000,  and  that  included  salaries, 
bridges,  highwaj's,  and  other  miscellaneous  payments.  (Each 
county  would  here  insert  similar  statistics.)  The  Court  can- 
not help  further  remarking  that  whilst  remission  of  Imperial 
taxation  has  Ijeen  annually  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
nation,  very  uiany  uewly-imposed  burdens  have  been  laid 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  upon  house  and  land  property.  That  in 
justice  to  the  ratepayers,  and  having  regard  to  this  absence  of 
local  control,  this  Court  prays  your  Honourable  House  to  take 
into  your  early  consideration  whether  it  be  not  expedient  to 
defray  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  the  expense  of  the  whole, 
or  a  larger  portion  of  such  objects  as  those  to  which  these  rates 
above  enumerated  are  devoted.  Aud  yonr  petitioners,  &c. 
A  form  of  memorial  has  also  been  drawn  up  at  the  request 
of  several  provincial  Chambers  of  Agriculture  which  the  com- 
mittee recommend  for  their  use,  and  that  of  ratepayers  gene- 
rally, when  appealing  to  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  petition 
the  House  of  Commons,  The  form,  of  memorial  as  approved 
by  your  committee  is  as  follows  : 
To  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  assembled  for  the  County 

of .    The  Humble  Memorial  of  the  Ratepayers  of 

the  said  County,  being  Members  of  the  Chamber 

of  Agriculture. 

The  undersigned  ratepayers,  owners,  and  occupiers  of  land 
and  houses  in  the  County  of  ,  feeling  strongly 

the  urgent  necessity  of  some  revision  and  readjustment  of  the 
present  mode  of  assessment,  and  of  inducing  the  Government 
to  contribute  more  largely  towards  those  rates  which  are  levied 
under  the  authority  of  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  would  respect- 
fully beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Honourable  Court  to  the 
extreme  importance  of  this  subject,  aud  would  express  a  hope 
that  the  Court,  as  the  rating  authority,  will,  on  behalf  of  the 
ratepayers,  petition  Parliament  to  take  this  questiou  iuto  their 
early  consideration.  Your  memorialists  would  observe  that 
these  burdens  have  of  late  years  been  vastly  increased  by  rates 
for  new  objects,  such  as  police,  buildiugs  for  militia  stores, 
lunatic  asylums,  &c.,  &c.,  which  objects,  they  contend,  are  for 
the  common  weal,  rather  than  for  tlie  benefit  of  one  particular 
class  of  the  community.  lu  conclusion,  your  committee  feel 
that  their  present  dilliculty  is  how  to  reach  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  aud  tlie  smaller  ratepayers,  more  particularly  those 
interested  as  owners  or  occupiers  of  houses  in  towns.  During 
the  present  mouth  the  committee  will  make  every  effort  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  among  this  section  of  tlie  ratepayers, 
and  they  hope  to  induce  Boards  of  Guardians  to  petition  Par- 
liament early  in  the  Session  to  take  into  consideration  the 
whole  of  this  important  subject.  Since  the  last  monthly  report 
the  committee  have  received  some  further  subscriptions 
amountiug  to  nearly  £60.  There  was  one  observation  which 
he  should  like  to  make  respecting  a  subject  that  was  not  alluded 
to  in  the  lleport.  Itwas  to  give  them  a  reminder  with  reference 
to  the  Elementary  Education  Hate  recently  imposed  :  that 
iiuless,  where  a  parish  desired  to  erect  school-buildings,  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  Privy  Council  before  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, the  opportunity  would  be  lost  of  obtaining  a  Govern- 
ment grant  for  that  purpose.  It  would  not  be  necessary, 
however,  to  send  in  estimates,  specifications,  aud  plans-  All  they 
would  haveto  do,  in  the  first  place,  was  to  write  to  the  Privy 
Council  Oflice  tor  an  application-paper,  which  they  would  then 
fill  up,  and  return,  accompanied  by  a  rough  plan  of  the  proposed 
school-site.  It  was  said  by  some  that  the  building  of  schools  was 
unnecessary,  unless  the  children  could  be  compelled  to  attend 
them.  That,  they  thought,  was  a  defect  in  the  voluntary 
system  ;  but  he  begged  to  state  that,  under  that  very  volun- 
tary system,  it  was  quite  within  the  power  of  the  managers  to 
appoint  a  Board  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  attend- 
ance compulsory  and  regular,  if  they  considered  it  expedient 
to  do  so.  The  same  powers  were  found,  therefore,  under  both 
the  voluntary  and  the  compulsory  system.  In  conclusion,  he 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  lleport. 

A    Member  asked  whether  the  adoption  of    compulsion 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Board  ? 
That  was  how  he  himself  read  the  Act. 
Sir  M.  Lopes  believed  not. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  G.  Jenkinson. 
Before  putting  the  question,  the  President  remarked  upon 
the  fallacy  whicii  sometimes  lay  hidden  in  the  use  of  words, 


and  the  wisdom  of  looking  beneath  and  through  them.  It 
had  been  saul  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  local  rates  were  im- 
perative. Well,  an  imperative  rate  was  a  tax  ;  and  the  matter 
would  not  bear  a  moment's  consideration  if  these  imposts 
were  called  a  tax. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  T.  DucKiiAJi  mentioned  that  he  had  received  some 
promises  of  subscriptions. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Andrews  wished  to  be  informed,  what  had  been 
the  eifect  of  distributing  tiie  forms  of  petition  amongst  the 
members  of  the  provincial  chambers  ? 

The  Secretary  replied  that  they  were  not  returned  to  him, 
but  when  signed  were  transmitted  to  Members  of  Parliament 
for  presentation. 

Mr.  Andrews  would  like  to  have  some  evidence  that  they 
had  really  been  signed  and  forwarded  to  Members  for  that 
purpose.  Ills  own  experience  was  this.  In  his  county, 
where  a  complete  organization  existed,  he  had  serit  only  550 
copies  of  the  petition  and  memorial  to  as  many  parishes  ;  and 
now  at  the  end  of  some  months  he  had  only  -iO  signed  and  re- 
turned. He  thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  a  simple 
waste  of  money  to  send  out  any  more  of  these  printed  forms 
of  petition.  The  fact  was  that  the  feeling  prevailed  very  ex- 
tensively that  the  House  of  Commons  took  very  little  notice 
of  petitions ;  and  his  own  impression  was  that,  if  County 
Members  in  that  House  were  unfavourable  to  the  objects  of 
the  Ciiamber,  they  should  be  turned  out  at  the  next  election 
(cheers  and  laughter).  Nay,  more,  he  should  like  to  see  the 
boroughs  doiug  the  same  (renewed  cheers). 

A  communication  on  the  subject  of  local  taxation,  received 
from  tlie  Shropshire  Chamber,  was  ordered  to  be  acknowledged; 
as  was  also  a  letter  from  Professor  Leone  Levi,  requesting 
that  a  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Chamber  and 
the  International  Decimal  Association  on  weights  aud  mea- 
sures might  he  arranged  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  question 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament  early  in  the  ensuing 
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On  the  motion  of  Sir  M.  Lopes,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  AVil- 
SON,  the  committee  was  then  re-appointed,  with  a  special  in- 
struction, moved  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Head,  that  it  should  take  no 
action  until  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  in  February. 

The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  were  re-appomted. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  prepared  by  the  business 
committee  WHS  then  laid  upon  the  table.    It  is  as  follows : 

In  presenting  their  fifth  annual  report,  the  Council  would 
call  attention  to  the  continued  progress  of  the  Chamber  of 
Agricnhure  both  in  number  and  in  organisation.  Three  in- 
fluential Chambers,  namely,  those  of  Cambridgeshire  and  tlie 
Isle  of  Ely,  Nottinghamshire,  aud  AVisbech  district,  have  been 
added  to  the  list  during  the  past  year  ;  and  several  chambers 
have  increased  their  subscription  to  the  funds  of  the  Council, 
or,  the  Worcestershire  Chamber  from  £10  to  £15,  the  v\  ar- 
wickshire  Chamber  from  £5  to  £8,  and  again  from  £8  to  £15, 
the  Dorsetshire  Chamber  from  £3  to  £'5,  while  the  West 
Hiding  Chamber  forwarded  a  donation  of  £5  in  addition  to 
its  annual  subscription.  The  Wigton  Farmers'  Club,  deeming 
itself  too  remote  from  the  place  of  nieetmg  in  Loudon,  has 
withdrawn.  By  the  schedule  appended  to  this  report  it 
appears  that  there  are  now  two  chambers  subsciibing  £15 
each  to  the  funds  of  the  Council,  three  chambers  subscrib- 
ing £10  each,  one  ciiamber  subsciibing  £!),  two  chambers 
subscribing  £7  each,  twenty-eight  Chambers  subscribing  £5 
each,  and"  seventeen  chambers  subscribing  £3  each,  lilty- 
three  Chambers  contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  Central  Coun- 
cil, and  one  Chamber,  namely,  the  Scottish,  being  in  corre- 
sponding association  without  subscribing,  constitute  the  nfty- 
four  Chambers  which  are  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
Council  by  means  of  deputed  members ;  and  one  Chamber, 
namely,  the  East  Worcestershire,  subscribers  without  being 
entitled  to  send  up  a  deputed  member— making  a  total  of  fiity- 
five  Chambers.  But  considerable  development  has  been  given 
to  the  system  of  Branch  Chambers  ;  it  being  found  that,  where 
a  large  society  of,  say,  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  or  more 
members  holds  its  periodical  meetings  only  in  the  county  town, 
or  occasionally  in  other  principal  market  towns  of  the  county, 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  body  of  members  can  pos- 
sibly be  present,  aud  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  meeting  of 
perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  members  composing  the  Chamber  go 
forth  as  the  decisions  of  that  Chamber.  Hence  the  extension 
which  is  being  given  to  the  system  of  Branch  Chambers,  in 
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whicli  either  tlie  meiiilers  are  considered  as  members  of  the 
C'ouuly  Cliaiiiber,  or  else  appear  by  representatives  at  the  j 
meetings  of  tlic  County  Chamber.  The  Devonsliire  Chamber 
lias  four  branches  in  association,  namely,  at  Barnstaple,  Bide- 
I'orJ,  Colylou,  and  lloiiiton  ;  the  Nortli  of  England  Cliaraber 
has  organized  branches  for  the  thirteen  Poor-law  Unions  of 
Alrirtick,  Belford,  Bclliugton,  Berwick,  Castle  Ward,  Gates- 
head, Glendale,  llesham,  Lonchester,  Morpeth,  lluthbury, 
and  'J'ynemouth  ;  the  Shropsliire  Ciianiber  lias  eight  branchss, 
at  Eilesmcre,  Ludlow,  Jlucii  Wcnlock,  Newport,  Oswestry, 
Sliill'nal,  AVellington,  and  \\"em  ;  the  Warwickshire  Chamber 
has  two  branches  at  llenley-in-llarden  and  at  Shipston-on- 
Stour  ;  and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Chamber  has  nine 
branches  for  Bedale,  Malton,  Pickering,  Ripon,  Ryedale,  Scar- 
borough, Thirsk,  ^Miitby,  and  York.  Including  the  thirty- 
six  branches,  tliere  are  now  ninety-one  Chambers  of  Agricul- 
ture, cither  directly  or  indirectly  alUliatcd  with  the  Central 
Chamber  in  London  ;  and,  from  the  returns  (not  complete) 
received  from  the  various  secretaries,  this  great  organisation 
embraces  a  total  constituency  of  probably  more  than  17,000 
members. 

The  united  yearly  contribution  of  the  fifty-four  subscribing 
Chambers  amounts  to  £215,  entitling  them  to  representation 
in  the  Central  Council  by  one  hundred  and  eleven  deputed 
members,  the  average  payment  being  about  £2  9s.  per  member. 
The  proportion  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  Council  by  the 
subscription  members  of  the  Central  Chamber  is  as  follows  : — 
There  are  now  on  the  books  155  annual  members,  and  ten  life 
members  ;  and  as  three  life  compositions  have  been  received 
during  last  year,  the  i)resent  rate  of  yearly  income  from  sub- 
scription members  amounts  to  £185.  The  subscription  mem- 
bers are  represented  in  the  Council  by  twenty-six  elected 
members,  who  are  allowed  to  claim  second-class  railway  fares 
for  attending  mee  iiigs  ;  the  outlay  incurred  during  the  past 
year  for  this  railway  j)rovision  for  a  certain  attendance  of 
members  to  transact  business  has  amounted  to  £112;  and 
deducting  this  sum  from  the  whole  contribution  of  the  sub- 
scription members,  namely,  £185,  it  appears  that  the  subscrip- 
tion members  of  tlie  Central  Chamber  bring  to  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Council  a  clear  sum  of  £73,  which  is 
virtually  a  payment  for  tlie  twenty-six  elected  members  of  the 
Council,  averaging  about  £2  17s.  per  member. 

The  income  of  the  Council  has  been  considerably  increased 
since  last  year,  but  tlie  expenditure  has  been  much  greater, 
partly  owing  to  a  grant  of  1 50  to  the  special  fund  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Committee.  The  established  charges,  including  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary,  exceed  those  of  last  year  by  only  about 
£•27  ;  the  printing,  stationery,  and  postage  account  is  about 
£15  less  ;  and  the  expenditure  for  Parliamentary  Papers  sup- 
plied to  the  provincial  Chambers  and  to  the  Central  Chamber 
olHce  remains  about  the  same  as  the  corresponding  item  last 
year.  Partly  arising  from  the  earlier  date  for  closing  the  books, 
the  arrears  of  subscription  are  fully  as  heavy  as  they  were  at 
the  end  of  1809,  three  provincial  Chambers  being  in  arrears 
with  their  subscriptions  for  1870,  and  one  of  them  also  for 
18G9  ;  while  of  subscription  members  of  the  Central  Chamber, 
forty  are  in  arrear  for  1870,  sixteen  of  these  being  in  arrear 
also  for  1869,  and  five  for  1868.  The  Council  would  impress 
upon  such  Chambers  and  members  the  importance  of  a  prompt 
payment  of  their  subscriptions,  which  are  due  in  advance  on 
the  1st  of  January  for  each  year. 

The  Council  regret  that  the  necessity  for  keeping  down  the 
printing  account  has  compel.ed  them  to  confine  within  narrow 
limits  the  issue  of  printed  matter  on  the  very  important  sub- 
jects whirh  have  been  discussed.  They  tender  their  thanks  to 
the  agricultural  newspapers  for  full  reporting,  and  to  the  press 
generally  for  giving  publicity  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Council. 

Of  the  fifty-four  Chambers  entitled  to  send  deputed  members 
to  the  Council  thirty-nine  liave  been  thus  represeuted  during 
the  past  year.  Of  the  eight  meetings  held  from  December,  1869, 
to  November,  1870,  the  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire 
Chambers  have  attended  all ;  the  Peterborough  Chamber  has 
attended  seven  ;  the  Essex,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Shropshire, 
and  East  Suffolk  Chambers  have  attended  six  ;  the  Hertford- 
shire, AVest  Kent,  Leicestershire,  Monmouthshire,  and  West 
Suffolk  Chambers  have  attended  five ;  the  Cambridgeshire, 
Hampshire,  Northamptonshire,  Nottinghamsliire,  Somerset- 
shire, and  Wibbeach  Chambers  have  attended  four  ;  the  Ban- 
bury, Herefordshire,  East  Kent,  Newbury,  Swindon,  and  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire   Chambers  have   attended  three;    the 


Cheshire,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  Hungerford,  Lough- 
borough, North  of  England,  Dorsetshire,  and  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  Chambers  have  attended  two ;  and  the  Nortli 
Cheshire,  Croydon,  Goole  and  Blarsliland,  Scottish,  Slafford- 
shire,  and  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Chambers  have  attended 
one.  At  every  meeting  a  large  majority  of  the  Council  has 
consisted  of  deputed  memliers  from  provincial  Chambers,  and 
this  fact  is  very  gratifying  to  the  originators  and  early  sup- 
porters of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  whose  desire 
was  to  establish  a  nnclens,  around  which  might  be  gathered  a 
body  properly  representative  of  a  large  number  of  independent 
societies,  expressing  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  whole  agri- 
cultural community.  The  Business  Committee,  consisting  of 
the  twenty-six  elected  members  of  the  Council,  and  always  in- 
viting the  co-operation  of  any  deputed  members  from  pro- 
vincial Chambers,  whose  presence  has  been  from  time  to  time 
available,  have  exerted  themselves  to  arrange  details  of  ])ro- 
ceedings  for  the  Council,  and  have  greatly  facilitated  the  orderly 
progress  of  debate,  by  drawing  up  coucise  resolutions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  j'eneral  tenour  of  resolutions  received  from 
the  provincial  Chambers,  and  this  without  exercising  any 
executive  power  whatever.  Communications  from  provincial 
Chambers  have,  in  all  cases,  been  dealt  with  by  the  whole 
Council,  the  Business  Committee  possessing  neither  authority 
nor  responsibility  in  connection  with  any  decision  or  transac- 
tion of  the  Central  Council.  And,  as  far  as  practicable,  care 
has  been  taken  that  the  Chambers  should  have  notice  of  the 
day  of  meeting  and  subjects  for  consideration  several  months 
beforehand. 

Local  Taxation. — On  February  8th  the  Council  voted  a 
donation  of  £50  to  the  Local  Taxation  Committee,  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Council  in  May,  1869  ;  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee  have  been  reported  at  each  of  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Council ;  its  report  is  appended  to  the  present 
report  of  the  Council,  and  the  Chamber  may  be  congratulated 
upon  the  success  of  that  committee  in  raising  a  handsome 
special  fund,  in  circulating  a  prize  essay  that  has  been  found 
unanswerable,  in  disseminating  printed  matter,  in  organising 
public  meetings,  in  moving  parochial  and  municipal  bodies  to 
take  action  against  the  inequalities  of  ratal  taxation,  in 
prompting  a  wide-spread  discussion  of  the  county  rate 
grievance  by  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions,  and  is  largely 
influencing  the  course  taken  upon  local  taxation  qustions  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  May  3rd  the  Council  unani- 
mously reiterated  the  protest  against  the  unjust  exemption 
from  contribution  to  the  rates  of  income  arising  from  personal 
property,  declaring  that  the  order  in  which  the  Government 
liad  indicated  its  intention  of  considering  the  local  taxation 
questions  was  irregular  and  inexpedient,  that  no  readjustment 
of  the  existing  system  will  be  acceptable  unless  preceded  by 
au  inquiry  determining  what  objects  now  locally  provided  for 
are  of  local,  and  what  of  national  obligation,  and  that  the 
mere  extension  of  assessment  to  woods,  metallic  mines,  and 
Government  property,  and  a  division  of  rates  between  owners 
and  occupiers  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  settlement  of  the 
grievance  complained  of.  Copies  of  the  resolutions  were  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  I'ublic 
meetings  were  held  at  Taunton  in  the  week  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society's  Show,  and  at  Oxford  in  the  week 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  both  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  M. P.,  chairman  of  the 
Local  Taxation  Committee. 

Elemext.vry  Education. — On  March  S  the  Council 
unanimousli'  resolved  that  the  Government  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Bill  merited  the  support  of  the  Ciiambers,  but  declared 
against  compulsory  attendance  of  children  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve  years  as  a  great  hardship  to  the  labouring  classes,  and 
in  favour  of  regular  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  ten  years,  sup- 
plemented by  partial  attendance  after  that  age.  The  Council 
also  resolved  that  the  proposed  education  rate  was  an  increase 
of  an  injustice  upon  owners  and  occupiers  of  rateable  property, 
and  that  national  educatiori  ought  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
national  toxation,  at  least  until  there  has  been  a  complete  re- 
vision of  the  present  system  of  rating.  On  April  5  the  Coun- 
cil resolved  that  compulsory  attendance  ought  to  be  required 
after  ten  years  of  age,  nor  after  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in 
reading  and  elementary  writing,  at  any  age  ;  and  on  May  31 
the  Council  resolved  that  the  limit  of  distance  dctermiuiiig  the 
exemption  of  a  child  from  lialjility  to  attend  school  should  be 
two  miles  instead  of  one. 
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TuKKi-iKE  TiOADS  AXi)  HiGinvAVS— Oil  Fclmmry  8  llie 
Council  luul  Ijel'uie  lliem  resolutious  embodyiiifj  the  views  of 
ilie  g-reat  mfijority  of  the  Chamhers  of  Asriciillurc  on  the 
Turnpike  Trust  question,  to  tlie  elTect  that  all  rcinainiu^Turn- 
liike  Trusts  ouglit  to  he  abolished  simultaneously;  lliat  the 
niainteuance  of  all  public  roads  shovilj  be  settled  upon  a  pcr- 
luauent  and  equitable  system  ;  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
charge  the  rcmaioing  debts  ujion  rateable  property  only,  and 
that  those  debts  ought  to  be  liquidated  by  the  national  ex- 
chequer, and  that  either  the  road  expenditure  ought  to  be 
partly  defrayed  out  of  the  imperial  revenue,  or  the  rating  sys- 
tem should  be  so  revised  as  to  bring  under  eipiitable  contribu- 
tion the  general  wealth  of  the  district  through  which  the  roads 
pass.  But  after  listening  to  an  explanation  from  Mr.  Kuatch- 
hull  Hugessen,  M.l\,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Ucpartmcnt,  the  Council  unanimously  resolved  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  recommend  any  substitute  for  the  toll  system 
which  might  lead  to  increase  local  burdens,  until  the  Govern- 
ment had  announced  their  promised  scheme  for  dealing  com- 
prehensively with  the  whole  subject. 

Agricultural  Statistics. — Ou  February  8th  the  Council 
considered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  agricultural  re- 
turns p.s  at  present  collected,  are  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory  ; 
that  they  should  be  made  once  in  ten  years,  and  be  then  com- 
]iulsory.  A  proposition  was  also  made  that  the  returns  should 
be  quinquennial.  Neither  of  these  motions  obtained  a  majority 
of  votes  ;  and  the  original  resoluiion  was  discharged  by  the 
chairman.  But  an  amendment  declaring  that  agricultural  re- 
turns should  be  annual  and  compulsory  was  lost  by  a  consider- 
able majority. 

Malt-Tax. — On  March  8th,  at  a  Council  attended  by  de- 
puted members  from  thirty-two  chambers,  a  deputation  was 
appointed  to  lay  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  me- 
morial praying  for  unrestricted  liberty  to  sprout  and  prepare 
grain  for  feeding  purposes,  and  praying  for  a  repeal  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  rnalt-tax,  or  for  a  transference  of  the  tax  from  malt 
to  beer  by  brewers'  licences  or  otherwise.  The  deputation, 
which  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lowe  on  the  same  day,  was 
supported  by  fifty-seven  members  of  Parliament,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  agriculturists  from  the  different  chambers ; 
the  presentation  of  the  memorial  was  followed  by  addresses 
from  Mr.  Rowley  (of  the  Cheshire  Chamber),  Mr.  G.  A.  Way 
(of  the  Statfordshire  Chamber),  Mr.  Seaman  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Gardiner  (of  the  Essex  Chamber),  Mr.  J.  AVhitwell  (of  the 
Peterborough  Chamber),  JMr.  Manfred  Biddell  (of  the  East 
Suffolk  Chamber),  Mr.  11.  Leanian  (uf  the  Norfolk  Chamber), 
Mr.  11.  Jasper  More  (of  the  Shropshire  Chamber),  and  Mr. 
C.  li.  Luttimore  (of  the  Hertfordshire  Chamber).  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  admitted  that  the  malt;-tax  interferes 
very  much  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  witli  the  busi- 
ness of  those  who  are  engaged  in  husbandry  ;  he  declared  that 
he  should  be  very  glad  to  reduce  the  tax  if  in  his  power  to  do 
so,  and  that  if  he  could  find  any  means  of  putting  the  duty 
upon  a  late  stage  of  the  manufacture  upon  beer  instead  of 
malt,  nothing  would  give  him  greater  satisfaction  than  to  pro- 
pose it. 

Reports  Appeared  in  the  London  and  Provincial 
Papers. — A  very  large  number  of  copies  of  the  memorial,  the 
addresses,  and  the  reply  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  circulated  through  the  agency  of  the  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture and  otherwise. 

Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures. —  On  March 
8th  the  Council  entertained  an  application  from  Professor 
Leoni  Levi,  of  the  international  Decimal  Association,  for  co- 
operation in  obtaining  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  best 
remedy  for  existing  anomalies  and  disadvantages  in  our  prac- 
tice of  weighing  and  measuring  ;  and  on  April  5th  the  Council 
unanimously  agreed  to  a  petition  praying  for  such  select  com- 
mittee of  inquiry.  Ou  May  3rd  the  Council  appointed  a 
deputation  to  attend  a  conference  on  the  subject,  at  the  Society 
of  Arts  on  May  Glh.  On  May  31st  the  Chairman  (Colonel 
Toraline,  M.P.),  Mr.  C.  T.  Head,  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  M.P.,  Mr. 
R.  Jasper  More,  Mr.  R.  Varden,  and  the  secretary  (Mr. 
John  Mgernon  Clarke),  was  appointed  by  the  Council  to  act 
as  members  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Central  Council  and 
the  International  Decimal  Association,  the  latter  being  Earl 
Eortescue,  W.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P.,  Mr.  James  Yates,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  T.  L.  D'Eyucourt,  Dr.  Voeleker,  and  professor  Leoni  Levi. 
This  Committee  drew  up  a  report  necessitating  certain  adapta- 
tions of  our  weights  to  the  metric  standards,  recommending 


that  grain  should  be  sold  by  "quintal"  of  100  kilograms  (or 
about  2201b.),  and  that  the  kilogram,  with  its  divided  mul- 
tiples and  divisions,  should  be  established  as  the  sole  standard 
unit  of  weight.  Copies  of  this  report  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Farmers'  Clubs,  and  Municipal  Councils  ;  and  ou  Oct.  4th  the 
Council  referred  to  the  report  to  the  provincial  Chambers, 
rciiuesting  them  to  consider  and  resolve  upon  it  prior  to  the 
Council  meeting  of  February,  1871. 

Discouragement  of  the  Appli<;ation  of  Capital  to 
Agriculture. — On  April  5lh  the  Council  unanimously  re- 
solved that  the  application  of  capital  to  agriculture  is  dis- 
couraged by  (1)  tiic  undue  amount  of  local  taxation  upon 
capital  invested  in  land  and  its  improvement ;  (2j  uncertainty 
of  tenure  and  the  absence  of  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements ;  (3)  unnecessary  restrictions  upon  courses  of 
cropping;  (4)  the  over-preservation  of  ground  game. 

Gun-Tax. — On  May  5th  the  Council  unanimously  agreed 
to  a  petition  praying  that  the  duty  on  game  certificates  might 
be  retained  ;  and  that  the  exemption  from  the  gun-tax  of  fire- 
arms kept  within  a  house  might  be  extended  to  those  used 
upon  the  land  and  premises  in  the  occupation  of  the  owners 
of  such  guns. 

Game-Law^s. — On  May  31st  the  Council  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  an  excessive  preservation  of 
ground  game  is  incompatible  with  good  farming,  but  disap- 
proving of  any  legislation  that  would  interfere  with  freedom 
of  contract  between  owners  and  occupiers.  The  Council  un- 
animously resolved  that,  in  justice  to  ratepayers,  all  land 
should  be  rated  at  its  full  value,  irrespective  of  any  reservation 
of  the  rights  of  sporting  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The 
Council  also  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  hares  and 
rabbits  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  tlie  game- 
laws  :  but  that  such  exclusion  would  render  imperatively  ne- 
cessary a  chanKC  in  the  law  of  trespass  by  giving  a  summary 
remedy  without  the  necessity  of  proving  pecuniary  dain'ige. 

Cattle  liiPoiiTATiON  and  the  Home  Cattle  Trade. 
— On  November  8th  the  Cental  Council  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Council  are  due  to  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  for  the  prompt  manner  iu  which  the 
powers  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  were  put  in 
force  upon  the  outbreak  of  cattle-plague  on  the  Continent ;  but 
that  the  interests  of  both  producers  and  consumers  deemed 
that  effective  regulations  for  waterside  slaughter  should  be 
permanently  extended  to  all  imported  fat  animals  with 
guarantee  for  store  stock.  The  Council  also  expressed 
tlieir  hope  that  the  Government  would  firmly  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  with 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  metropolitan 
foreign  cattle  market,  and  that  when  such  market  has  been 
opened  the  present  restrictions  against  the  removal  of  cattle 
from  the  metropolitan  area  will  be  rescinded. 

Railway  Carriage  of  Dead  Meat. — On  November  8th 
the  Council,  by  a  resolution  passed  unanimously,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  railway  companies  for  the 
conveyance  of  dead  meat,  and  besought  the  railway  companies, 
by  a  reasonable  reduction  of  their  tariff,  to  facilitate  the  supply 
of  meat  to  populous  districts. 

Insurance  of  Farming  Stock. — On  November  Stli  the 
Council  unanimously  resolved  that  the  average  clause,  as  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  new  regulations  of  the  jirincipal  fire  in- 
surance companies,  is  inapplicable  to  a  property  so  variable  in 
amount  and  value  as  agricultural  produce.  The  secretary  was 
instructed  to  apply  to  the  non-associated  ofiices  for  statements 
of  the  terms  upon  which  they  effected  insurances,  and  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Colonel  Tomline,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Arthur  PelL  M.P.,  ]Mr.  Cornelius  Wilfour,  Captain 
Catling  (of  the  Wisbeach  Chamber),  Mr.  Jabez.  Turner  (of  the 
Peterborough  Chamber),  Mr.  W.  11.  Morrison  (of  the  AVest 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  Chamber),  Mr.  W.  K.  Varden  (of  the 
Worcestershire  Chamlier),  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Chamber,  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  various  insurance 
offices  as  to  the  most  equitable  mode  of  insuring  farming  stock, 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Council.  The  Licence  Duty  upon 
i'armers'  Horses,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Hawkers'  Licence, 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Council. 

Relations  of  the  Central  and  Provincial  Ciia^i- 
liERS. — On  October  Ith  the  Council  took  into  consideration 
resolutions  forwarded  from  several  provincial  chambers 
making  proposal  for  securing  more  united  action  between  the 
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Ceutral  and  proviucial  bodies,  and  the  discussion  was  adjourned 
to  the  December  meeting. 

Mr.  II.  G.  Andrews  urged  the  importance  of  taking  steps 
to  nuilce  the  proceedings  of  the  Chamber  more  generally 
known  to  the  public,  and  suggested  that,  with  this  object  in 
view,  a  condensed  report  of  them  should  be  prepared  by  the 
Secretary,  and  sent  to  all  the  Loudon  newspapers,  and  to  as 
many  local  ones  as  might  be  thought  desirable.  Tliis  plan 
was  adopted  both  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  tlie 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  and  would  involve  a  very 
small  expense.  He  contended  that  the  principal  channel 
through  which  they  must  work  in  order  to  influence  public 
opinion  was  the  press  (Hear,  hear).  At  present  many  of  the 
Loudon  daily  papers  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  their 
montlily  meetings,  whilst  they  reported  all  the  meetings  of 
Cliambers  of  Commerce  ;  and  his  own  opinion  was  that  Cham- 
bers of  Agriculture  occupied  quite  as  important  a  position  as 
they  did. 

Mr.  NiELD  differed  from  Mr.  Andrews  to  the  extent  of 
thinking  that  the  Chamber  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  press, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  send  to  the  papers  stereo- 
typed and  official  communications  from  the  Secretary  (Hear, 
liear). 

Mr.  C.  S.  IIeA-D  observed  that  reporters  were  not  admitted 
to  the  Council  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and 
(pointing  to  the  number  of  reporters  seated  at  the  table),  said 
that  such  an  array  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
interest  taken  by  the  London  press  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  YouNGJi.v:;^ :  If  the  agricultural  press  were  not  m 
harmony  with  the  Chamber  the  reason  was  easily  explained  ; 
and  he  believed  that  so  long  as  the  Chamber  maintained  a 
paid  organ  they  might  expect  to  encounter  opposition  from  a 
certain  class  of  agricultural  journals  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Council  next  proceeded  to  select  the  subjects  for  con- 
sideration and  discussion  at  the  meeting  in  February. 

Mr.  Smyth  suggested  that  the  malt-tax  was  a  question 
which  the  Council  might  with  propriety  denl  with  once  more, 
if  only  to  keep  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  in  mind  of 
the  admission  he  bad  made  as  to  its  injustice  (Hear,  hear). 

Tlie  President  thought  that  discussion  on  the  tax  had 
long  been  exhausted,  and  that  "action"  was  what  they  wanted 
now  (cheers).  The  sphere  for  that  vvrs  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  the  county  members  were  as  much  their  delegates 
constitutionally  as  the  members  of  the  Council  were  in  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  (cheers). 

A  Member  remarked  that  the  matter  must  not  be  left  en- 
tirely to  county  members,  who  would  not  be  strong  enough  to 
deal  with  it  unless  they  were  backed  up  and  urged  forward  by 
the  constituencies  (Hear,  hear). 

Ultimately  the  subjects  chosen  for  February  were,  "  The 
Steps  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax," 
"  Weights  and  Measures,"  and  "  Highways  and  Occupation 
Roads." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Re.vu,  M.P.,  said  that,  as  one  of  tlie  original 
members  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  Chamber,  he  had  placed  on  the  business  paper  a  notice 
that  he  would  call  attention  to  its  constitution.  This  he  had 
done,  not  with  the  idea  that  any  great  changes  or  reforms  were 
necessary,  but  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  from  the  various 
district  Ch.ambers  what  were  their  wishes  on  the  subject 
(Hear,  hear).  Although  a  great  number  of  those  Chambers 
}iad  expressed  themselves  favourable  to  some  alterations, 
liowever,  they  were  not  at  present  agreed  as  to  what  the 
amendments  should  be ;  but  one  thing  he  gathered  was 
that  they  imagined  the  Central  Chamber  possessed  too  much 
])ower.  Now,  according  to  the  rules,  the  Central  Chamber 
elected  from  anwngst  its  own  members  2i  members  of  Council, 
together  with  a  President  and  Vice-President,  in  all  26  ;  and 
the  district  ciuxmbers  had  the  power  of  electing,  and  he  be- 
lieved did  elect  not  less  than  111  members  of  Council,  the 
whole  of  whom  came  to  the  Central  Chamber,  took  part  in  its 
deliberations,  and  had  a  right  to  vote  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  the  other  members  of  the  Council.  Consequently,  the  dis- 
trict chambers  enjoyed  a  preponderance  of  four  to  one ;  and 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Council  he  had  always  seen  twice  as 
many  members  from  district  chambers  as  there  were  of  the 
central  body.  [Mr.  Nield:  "Three  to  one."]  No  doubt. 
Two  to  one  was  certainly  under  the  mark  (Hear,  hear).  Now, 
what  the  Chamber  chiefly  wanted  to  enable  it  to  carry  ou  its 


operations  was  the  "  sinews  of  war"  ;  and  in  order  to  jirocurc 
them  the  members  of  the  district  chambers  must  have  some 
privileges  conceded  to  thein.  Uut  what  inducement  was  tliere 
for  any  man  to  become  a  member  of  the  Central  Chamber,  ex- 
cept the  privilege  of  coming  there  once  a  year  and  electing 
the  members  of  council  at  the  annual  meeting  ?  That  was  all 
the  privilege  the  subscription  member  enjoyed ;  yet  that  was 
a  privilege  which  it  was  desired  in  some  quarters  to  curtail. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  business  committee  was  elected 
by  the  general  Council  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  the  2i  members 
of  the  Central  Chamber  Council.  Last  year  they  elected  these 
2i  members  of  Council  as  the  luisiness  committee,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  and  that  committee  subsequently  gave 
a  general  invitation  to  all  members  who  were  deputed  by  the 
district  chambers  to  come  and  assist  them  at  their  deliberations 
in  framing  the  resolutions  to  be  submitted  at  the  general 
council  meeting  on  the  following  day.  What  had  happened  ?  If 
any  gentleman  would  go  and  spend  two  or  three  hours  night 
after  night  in  preparing  these  resolutions,  he  would  see  tliat 
the  Central  Chamber,  so  far  from  having  too  much  had  too 
little  power ;  and  that,  by  reason  of  there  being  so  many 
members  present  talking,  the  committee  had  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty  in  settling  what  the  resolutions  should  be. 
The  fact  was  that  if,  instead  of  having  twenty  or  thirty  men 
on  the  committee,  they  had  but  three  or  five,  the  work  would 
be  done  much  more  expeditiously,  and  he  believed  more 
satisfactorily.  So  far  from  desiring,  then,  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  business  committee  he,  for  this  reason,  would 
prefer  seeing  it  reduced  within  something  like  a  reasonable 
limit  (Hear,  hear).  Again,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the 
gentlemen  from  the  country  had  the  appointment  of  the  busi- 
ness committee  already  in  their  hands.  As  an  old  and  ex- 
perienced member  of  the  Council,  then,  he  would  suggest  what 
he  considered  would  be  the  proper  course.  If  they  thought 
the  Central  Chamber  had  too  much  power,  let  them  cut  down 
the  number  of  the  committee  from  2±  to  12.  He  for  one 
would  be  but  too  glad  to  find  that  it  met  their  approbation. 
In  the  next  place,  he  would  recommend  that  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  the  members  of  Council  should  not  be  paid  by  the 
Central  Chamber — and  it  would  be  well,  also,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  delegates  to  be  sent  by  the  district  chambers  were 
better  regulated.  First,  they  must  contribute  a  certain  amount 
of  subscriptions  ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  small  rich 
chambers  did  not  acquire  a  disproportionate  number  of  votes 
in  the  Council  by  that  means  (Hear,  hear).  He  would,  there- 
fore, suggest  that  the  number  of  representatives  sent 
by  each  chamber  should  be  regulated  by  the  number 
of  members  of  which  it  was  constituted,  as  well  as 
the  subscriptions'  they  sent.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  the  president  of  the  Chamber  should  be  elected,  not  by 
the  members  of  the  Central  Chamber,  but  by  the  general 
council.  Ou  that  head  if  the  general  council  would  be  good 
enough  to  undertake  the  appoiutment  of  tiie  chairman  he  was 
sure  the  ordinary  council  would  feel  extremely  indebted  to 
them.  At  the  present  moment  the  Chamber  was  without  a 
vice-president ;  and  though  the  Council  had  requested  several 
gentleman  to  honour  them  by  taking  the  oflice,  they  had  had 
the  greatest  dilliculty  in  finding  one  who  was  willing  to  do  so. 
He  only  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Central  Chaniber 
council  when  he  said  that  they  would  be  but  too  happy  to 
delegate  that  duty  to  the  general  meeting.  One  suggestion 
emanating  from  some  of  the  provincial  chambers  was  that 
their  president  for  the  year  should  e.t-  officio  be  a  member  of 
the  Central  Council.  Rut  that  was  the  case  now.  They 
could  elect  a  chairman  for  the  whole  year,  or  for  every 
meeting,  and  send  him  as  their  representative,  to  act 
and  vote  on  tlie  business  committee,  and  at  tlie 
Council  meetings.  Rut  was  it  a  right  thing  that 
the  Central  Chamber  should  dictate  to  those  district  Chambers 
what  they  were  to  do  ?  Let  every  Chamber  do  that  which 
was  right  in  its  own  eyes,  and  that  difficulty  was  at  once  got 
rid  of  (Hear,  hear).  He  moved:  "That  although  it  may 
appear  expedient  that  some  modification  may  be  made  in  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  Central  Chamber,  it  is  very 
undesirable  to  make  any  alteration  until  the  whole  subject 
has  been  carefully  considered  by  a  duly  qualified  com- 
mittee, and  this  council,  whilst  strongly  deprecating  any  hasty 
decision  on  such  a  ^vital  question  as  the  constitution  of  the 
Chamber,  is  of  opinion  that  it  could  be  wisely  dealt  with  by 
referring  it  to  a  committee  of  ten  members,  including  five 
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representatives  of  the  Cliambers  wlio  have  expressed  opinious 
fuvoiinible  to  a  cliauge  in  the  Central  Chamber."  Having' 
appointed  such  a  committee  he  would  then  give  tliem  an  in- 
struction to  the  effect  that  the  five  members  representing  tlie 
Cliambers  which  had  expressed  opinions  favourable  to  a  change 
should  first  of  all  meet  and  agree  among  themselves  as  to  what 
changes  they  required  (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh).  They 
should  then  meet  tlie  otlier  five  members  appointed  by 
the  Central  Chamber  ;  and  he  felt  quite  sure  that  if  these 
gentlemen,  before  pronouncing  a  judgment  upon  the 
rules,  would  only  read  thera,  there  would  not  be  such  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  as  now  existed  respecting  them.  More- 
over, although  the  discussions  upon  this  subject  might  have 
produced  a  little  unpleasantness,  if  they  met  in  a  friendly 
spirit  with  a  determination  to  do  that  which  was  best  for  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  the  Chamber  would  be  more  truly  united 
than  ever,  and  for  that  reason  a  greater  power  in  the  land 
(cheers) . 

Mr.  MuNTZ  seconded  the  resolnliou,  and  observed  that  it 
was  not  tlie  ease,  as  Mr.  Head  appeared  to  think,  that  the 
district  chambers  considered  they  had  not  sullicicnt  power  in 
the  Central  Chamber.  There  was  quite  as  much  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  provincial  chambers  to  secure  unity  of  action,  and 
impart  increased  strength  to  the  whole  body,  as  there  was  to 
make  a  change  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Chamber 
itself.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  consitution  of 
the  Chamber  was  formed  in  the  infancy  of  the  institution  ; 
and  that  as  the  action  of  the  Chamber  was  extended,  some 
alteration  must  necessarily  be  required. 

Mr.  Umbers,  who  supported  the  motion,  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  of  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural 
chambers.  What  they  wanted  was  to  rally  round  then  those 
who  would  be  willing  to  supply  the  "  sinews  of  war."  He 
was  often  asked  what  the  Chamber  was  doing  and  what  it  had 
done,  and  he  wished  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  a 
satisfactory  reply.  He  had  always  been  one  of  the  staunchest 
supporters  of  the  Chamber  ;  but  what  he  wished  was  that  men 
should  of  their  own  voluntary  free-will  come  and  throw  their 
influence  into  the  Chamber,  instead  of  the  Chamber  going 
with  entreaties  to  them  for  their  help  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  AViLD,  in  assenting  to  the  motion,  observed  that  in  its 
origin  the  Chamber  bore  the  character  of  a  "  club,"  composed 
of  men  who  came  there  to  enjoy  themselves.  Now,  however, 
a  number  of  provincial  chambers  were  engrafted  upon  it,  and 
the  rules  for  its  government  should  be  adapted  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  lime. 

Mr.  Beach,  M.P.,  expressed  his  cordial  concurrence  in  Mr. 
Read's  motion. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  as  one  wlio  had  taken-  an  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  Chamber  and  the  preparation  of  its  rules, 
threw  out  the  caution  that,  before  proceeding  to  revise  the 
rules,  if  a  committee  were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  tliey  should  have  at  their  elbow  some  legal 
gentleman  to  take  care  that  the  amendmeuts  made  were  logical 
and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  rules  VThich 
governed  other  public  bodies  (Hear,  hear).  When  the  rules 
were  drawn  up  he  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  the  assist- 
ance of  a  leading  barrister,  and  lie  believed  they  were  so  con- 
structed as  to  hold  water  irom  one  end  to  the  other  so  far  as 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Chamber  was  concerned 
(Hear,  hear).  He  was  ready  to  admit,  however,  that  they 
might  be  susceptible  of  modification  or  improvement  in  some 
respects — such  as  representation  in  the  Central  Chamber,  the 
appointment  of  the  chairman,  and  some  other  matters  of 
detail.  With  reference  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Wild,  he  begged 
to  state  that  the  3rd  rule  clearly  and  explicitly  anticipated 
the  accession  of  local  chambers,  with  the  view  of  making  up 
that  great  body  which  was  called  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Little,  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Chamber,  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that,  in  urging  a  change  in  the  constitution, 
that  body  was  not  actuated  by  any  hostile  feeling  to  the 
Central  Chamber.  Mr.  Read,  in  fact,  had  in  his  speech,  con- 
ceded most  of  what  they  asked  for,  the  most  important  of 
these  concessions  being  that  the  representation  of  the  local 
Chamber  should  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  their  mem- 
bers and  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions,  and  that  a  new 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  the  presi- 
dent. As  to  the  business  committee,  they  might  or  might  not 
be  too  numerous,  and  it  was  true  that  they  had  power  to  add 


to  their  number ;  but  it  made  all  the  difference  whether  a  man 
went  into  the  room  with  that  committee  on  mere  sufferance  or 
appeared  on  the  list  as  an  elected  member  of  the  committee 
(Hear,  hear).  He  felt,  therefore,  that  his  Chamber  was  not 
wrong  in  urging  that  the  business  committee  should  be  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  the  Central  Chamber  and  of  the 
deputed  members  of  Councils   (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Brajiley,  speaking  on  behalf  of  tiie  Lincolnshire 
Chauiber,  thought  that  if  the  twenty-six  elected  members  of 
Council  could  be  reduced  to  twelve,  exclusive  of  the  president 
and  vice-president,  the  effect  would  be  to  add  much  to  the 
business  capacity  of  the  Chamber. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Bowen 
Jones,  Captain  Best,  Mr.  Duckham,  Mr.  Nield,  Mr.  Whitaker 
and  Mr.  Turner.  Sir  G.  Jeukiuson  suggested,  with  the  view 
of  avoiding  a  "  hitch,"  seeing  that  five  members  of  tlie  pro- 
posed committee  were  likely  to  go  into  it  predetermined  to 
effect  certain  alterations,  that  the  whole  number  should  con- 
sist of  eleven,  instead  of  ten.  They  would  otherwise  be  likely 
to  come  to  a  dead-lock  (Hear,  hear). 

The  resolution  as  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Read  was, 
however,  put  and  carried  unanimously  ;  and  it  was  also  agreed 
that  the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  the  committee  to 
inquire  into  and  consider  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Central  Chamber,  and  to  report  to  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
specially  convened  for  that  purpose  :  Mr.  G.  E.  Muntz  (War- 
wickshire), Mr.  Smith  (Essex),  Mr.  Bowen  Jones  (Slirop- 
sliire),  Mr.  Little  (Cambridgeshire),  and  Mr.  Bramley  (Lin- 
colnshire), as  representing  the  five  "  reforming"  chambers  ; 
aud  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  M.P.,  Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  Long, 
Mr.  T.  Duckham,  and  Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  the  "  constitutional 
party." 

This  matter  disposed  of,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  subscrip- 
tion members  followed,  when  the  report  of  the  Council  given 
above  was  formally  received  and  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Capt. 
Craigie,  Mr.  Heneage,  chairman  of  the  Lincolnshire  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  and  formerly  member  for  Lincoln,  was  elected 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Central  Chamber  for  the  ensuing  year  by 
an  unanimous  vote. 

Tlie  next  business  was  the  election  of  eight  members  of 
Council  in  the  place  of  the  like  number  who  retire  from  office 
by  rotation. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wild, 
five  of  the  eight  retiring  members  were  re-elected,  namely, 
Mr.  Thomas  Willson,  of  Knaptoft  Hall,  Rugby,  Leicestershire  ; 
Mr.  H.  Genge  Andrews,  of  Riugton,  Sherborne,  Dorset ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Horlcy,  jun..  The  Fosse,  Leamington,  Warwickshire  ; 
Colonel  Toinline,  M.P.,  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby,  Lincoln- 
shire ;  and  Mr.  James  Webb,  of  Spring  Hill,  Pladbury,  Pershore, 
Worcestershire.  The  three  other  vacancies  created  by  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  W.  Biddell,  of  Lavenham  Hall,  Sudbury, 
Suffolk,  Mr.  Jas.  Howard,  M.P.,  of  Bedford,  aud  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield,  of  Shugborough,  Staffordshire  (against  whose  names 
the  attendances  were  marked  Ni/),  were  supplied  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Tlios.  Arkell,  of  Wiltshire,  Mr.  C.  M.  Caldecott,  of 
Warwickshire,  and  Mr.  Hodsoll,  of  Kent. 

Mr.  D.  Lo^'G,  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  on  the  constitution  of  the  Chamber,  withdrew  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  to  the  efl'ect  "  That  a 
subscription  of  £30  shall  constitute  any  person  a  perpetual 
honorary  member  of  the  Central  Council,  entitled  to  speak 
and  to  vote  at  all  its  meetings,  but  no  travelling  expenses  of 
snch  perpetual  honorary  member  to  be  allowed,"  as  this  subject 
wiU,  infer  alia,  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  R.  Jasper  BIore  proposed — and  Capt.  Craigie  se- 
conded, "  That  the  March  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  extend 
over  more  than  one  day."  The  mover  urged  as  reasons  for  the 
proposal  the  example  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  which 
always  held  their  sittings  for  some  days  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session  of  Parhament,  and  the  opportunity  it  would 
give  the  Chamber  of  communicating  \^^th  Members  at  the 
House  of  Commons." 

Mr.  Nield  objected  to  binding  the  Council  irrevocably  to 
extend  the  March  meeting,  and  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the 
insertion  of  Ihe  words  "  may  if  necessary,"  thus  vesting  them 
with  a  discretionary  power  in  the  matter. 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.    Caldecott,   and 
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l):"ing  accepted  by  Mr.  More  and  Cipt.  Craigie,  the  original 
motion,  so  ((ualificJ.uas  adopted. 

JLr.  T.  Wii.LsoN  withdrew  liis  notice  of  motion,  "  Tiiat  the 
Business  Committee  comprise  one  member  from  each  provin- 
cial clianibcr,  in  addition  to  tiie  twenty-six  elected  members 
of  C'onncil  of  the  Central  Chamber,"  this  too  being  consi- 
dered a  subject  that  properly  came  within  the  inquiries  of  the 
ncwly-appointcd  Committee.  A  notice  of  motion  by  jMr.  D. 
Long,  relative  to  the  attendance  and  voting  power  of  subscrip- 
tion members,  was  not  pressed  for  the  like  reason. 

Colonel  TojiLixE,  in  taking  Jiis  final  leave  of  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  close  of  his  presidential  year,  thanked  the  gentle- 
men of  whom  it  consisted  for  the  uniform  support  he  had  re- 


ceived at  their  liands  in  the  perfor. nance  of  his  duties.  Our 
organization,  he  proceeded  to  say,  is  good,  but  the  "  power"  is 
not  here.  The  organization  of  the  chambers  of  commerce, 
too,  is  excellent,  and  has  been  long  established  ;  but  power  is 
not  there  cither.  Their  power  is  in  the  15oard  of  Trade,  in 
the  Cabinet  which  inelnde  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  liic 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  I  hope  tlic  county 
members,  who  do  not  form  a  board  of  trade,  will  prove  them- 
selves vigilant  and  effective  in  the  endeavour  to  promote  our 
objects  (loud  cheers). 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Col.  Tomlinc  for  his  .services,  proposed 
and  .seconded  by  Jlr.  T.  Willson  and  Mr.  D.  Long,  was 
tlicu  put  and  carried  by  acclamation. 


THE    CENTRAL    AND    THE    LOCAL    CHAMBERS    OP    AGRICULTURE. 


At  tlie  dinner  of  the  East  Suffolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
at  Ipswich,  Lord  Hexjniker,  the  chairman,  said  he  had 
heard  many  members  of  this  Chamber  say  they  did  not 
get  much  good  out  of  the  Central  Chamber,  and  that  this 
Chamber  should  not  subscribe  to  it.  They  desired  to  have  a 
central  authority,  which  would  at  a  moment's  notice  j)ut  on 
any  pressure  necessary,  and  would  have  the  co-operation  of 
every  Chamber  in  the  country.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say 
that  there  were  other  interests  stronger  than  the  agricultural 
interest,  but  they  had  a  very  powerful  engine  if  they  worked 
it  properly.  The  agricultural  interest  might  not  be  so  strong 
as  others,  but  it  was  quite  strong  enough  to  be  heard  and  re- 
spected if  it  spoke  out  boldly,  lie  should  like  to  hear  Col. 
Tomline's  opinion,  lie  having  greater  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  the  Central  Chamber,  as  to  whether  some  cliange  might 
not  be  adopted  so  that  it  might  work  more  advantageously. 

Mr.  W.  Kersey  said  he  had  been  a  tolerably  regular 
attendant  at  the  Central  Chamber,  and  the  thing  that 
astonished  him  more  than  anything  else  was  the  number  of 
amendments  tliat  had  been  made  upon  amendments,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  being  occupied  in  disposing  of  them, 
and  he  was  glad  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  committee  of 
2i  to  12,  as  he  believed  one  of  the  results  would  be  that  the 
business  would  be  better  prepared  for  the  Council  and  so  many 
amendments  would  not  be  proposed.  vVt  the  Game-Law  dis- 
cission the  amendments  were  so  numerous  that  Col.  Tomline, 
the  president,  was  obliged  to  propose  a  battue  amongst  them. 
At  tl\e  last  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  the  absurdity  of 
sending  petitions  to  Parliament  was  s^poken  of.  If  there  was 
one  thing  more  absurd  than  another  it  was  a  petition.  The 
only  use  that  he  had  been  able  to  find  petitions  were  put  to  was 
to  be  kicked  about  by  the  patent  leather  boots  of  some  of  the 
young  exquisites  of  the  House. 

Mr.  11.  BiDDEiL  said  at  the  Central  Chamber  Mr. 
C.  S.  Head  said  he  had  heard  it  said  that  the  Central 
Chamber  had  tDo  much  power.  IMr.  Bead  laboured  under 
a  misapprehension.  The  Central  Cliamber  had  not  more 
i^Ower  tiiau  it  should  have,  but  many  thought  whatever 
''ued  from  it  issued  from  the  Chamber  as  a  body 
""n  itself.  Ue  took  it  that  was  not  the  object  with  which 
the  Chamber  had  been  instituted.  It  was  meant  to  be  the 
executive  that  should  carry  out  the  opinions  of  the  numerous 
Chambers  scattered  all  over  tiie  kingdom.  In  consequence  of 
the  distance  of  the  Chambers  in  the  north-west  and  extreme 
south  from  London  tlic  representatives  of  those  counties  lying 
near  the  metropolis  practically  formed  the  Central  Chamber, 
and  he  suggested  that  every  subject  brought  before  tiie  Central 
Chamber  connected  witii  Barliamentary  action  should  first  be 
submitted  to  all  Local  Chambers,  wiio  should  forward  the  re- 
solutions they  arrived  at  to  the  Central  Chamber,  .-nd  at  the 
discussion  there,  whether  their  representatives  were  present  or 
not,  their  resolutions  should  be  counted  in  calculating  the 
votes  upon  the  resolution  submitted  to  the  Central  Cliamber. 
At  present,  when  anything  coming  from  the  Central  Chamber 
was  submitted  to  J'arliamciit,  it  was  easy  for  their  opjioncnis 
to  say  it  was  merely  the  resolution  of  a  certain  body,  some  of 
whom  were  elected  representatives,  but  the  others  were  mem- 
bers by  virtue  of  liaving  paid  a  subscription  and  having  been 
elected  by  their  fellow-subscribers.  What  was  wanted  was  a 
body  that  would  .'peak  with  power  and  aulhorily  for  the  agri- 


cultural interest.  The  IIousc  of  Commons  would  pay  more 
attention  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Central  Chambtr  if  they 
were  assured  that  they  were  the  embodiment  of  resolutions 
passed  by  Chambers  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  I'\  S.  CoiiRAXCE,  M.P.,  said  with  regard  to  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  and  their  composition,  he  quite  agreed  with 
Col.  Tomline  that  they  had  been  struggling  onwards.  Up- 
wards, and  forwards  to  attain  a  more  recognised  position,  and 
he  warned  them  not  to  be  impatient  witli  them.  If  these 
Chambers  seemed  not  wholly  to  meet  the  requirements  do  not 
let  them  say  "  Break  them  up"  and  do  not  let  them  put  them 
on  another  footing,  which  might  turn  out  less  suitable.  The 
Central  Chamber  had  done  its  work  in  that  before  a  member 
dare  take  up  a  matter  of  great  public  interest  affecting  the 
agricultural  portion  of  his  constituents  he  was  obliged  to  first 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  Central  and  other  Chambers.  He  did 
not  care  how  imperfect  the  machinery  might  bo  by  which  this 
most  important  result  was  attained  when  once  it  was  effected. 
The  Central  Chamber  could  not  possibly  accurately  represent 
the  feelings  of  all  the  local  Chambers,  but  to  a  great  extent 
it  did,  and,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent  it  was  successful.  The 
suggestions  which  had  been  thrown  out  with  reference  to  the 
Central  Chamber  seemed  to  him  chimerical.  Supposing  Mr. 
C.  S.  Bead,  Mr.  A.  Pell,  and  others  vilio  had  given  much  time 
and  attention  to  it  were  removed,  and  there  were  a  representa- 
tion by  delegates,  the  result  would  be  that  each  would  go 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  own  Chamber 
and  of  liimself;  and  these  men  not  knowing  each  other  and 
the  worth  of  each  as  a  public  man,  would  be  ^scarcely 
able  to  co-operate  and  carry  on  the  business  in  a  business- 
like manner.  The  talk  would  be  interminable  and  the 
business  absolutely  nothing.  When,  however,  they  had 
been  guiilcd  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Bead  questions  had  been 
very  effectually  dealt  with.  Of  course  the  whole  thing  was  a 
bold  experiment,  and  no  one  had  wished  or  worked  more  for 
success  than  he.  Mr.  Corrance  then  referred  to  the  circum- 
stances which  led  him  temporarily  to  quit  the  East  Suffolk  Cham- 
ber. At  the  last  annual  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  discuss  the 
Game-laws.  To  that  proposition  he  gave  his  most  unqualified 
approbation.  He  felt  convinced  that  confined  to  the  Chamber 
and  confined  to  men  he  knew  to  be  competent  to  handle  it,  they 
might  handle  even  such  a  nettle  as  this  with  comparative 
safety.  Work  in  the  House  of  Commons  prevented  his  at- 
tending the  other  meetings,  and  when  he  came  down  to  his 
great  surprise  he  found  that  not  only  had  the  meeting  at 
which  the  discussion  was  to  take  place  been  advertised,  but  it 
was  converted  into  a  public  meeting. 

Col.  Tomline  said,  with  reference  to  the  remarks  that  had 
been  made  about  the  Central  Chamber,  he  would  tell  them 
frankly  what  he  had  always  thought.  He  thought  it  would  be 
a  short-lived  institution,  because  he  had  always  felt  that  the 
true  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  was  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  their  true  representatives  there  were  the  county 
members,  and  for  this  reason — the  power  was  there.  He  was 
glad  to  see  imjiatience  shown  by  some  delegate's  that  the  Cen- 
tral Chamber  iiad  done  little  or  nothing.  It  showed  they 
wished  for  results,  and  to  have  results  they  must  look  whero 
the  power  was.  The  Central  Chamber  had  practically  no 
powtr.  It  was  in  the  local  Chambers,  where  he  lio|)ed  it 
would  always  remain,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.     It  was 
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in  tlio  loc.il  ClirtiuljL'rs  auJ  from  their  rrpreseutiitivcs  in  tlie 
House  of  ('(iiiimons  tliat  pr:ictic;il  results  would  Ije  olitaiurd. 
Tlie  Ceutral  Cliiimber  liad  done  nothiuy;,  but,  on  tlic  contrary, 
had  g'ot  ;ui  additional  rate  lor  education;  but  that  was  uot  the 
fault  of  the  Chamber  ;  he  would  not  say  whose  fault  it  was — 
he  personally  voted  against  the  additional  rate — but  no  one 
had  a  right  to  blame  the  Central  Chamber,  which  had  no 
power  to  exempt  the  class  which  they  represented  and  wished 
to  befriend  from  the  imposition  of  another  rate.  They  had 
done  good  in  one  respect,  in  having  organized  throughout 
England  centres  of  thought  and  energy  and,  as  he  believed,  of 
aclion,  which  would  attain  the  result  tiie  Central  Ciuimber 
Lad  been  unable  to  attain.  There  were  01  Chamhers  through- 
out England,  and  surely  one  small  room  in  Salisbury-square 
was  uot  so  fit  a  place  for  those  Chambers  to  exert  their  ener- 
gies as  was  the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  would  act  by 
their  representatives.  He  had  felt  some  time  that  the  Central 
Chamber  was,  after  all,  a  sort  of  coTivocation  with  the  seni- 
hlance  of  power  without  its  reality.  The  Central  Chamber  had 
done  one  good  tiling  ;  they  had  endeavoured  to  bring  facts  and 
details  before  the  public  instead  of  mere  generalities. 

Mr.  T.  Hawkixs  said,  as  to  the  game  question,  he  would 
uot  deprive,  the  landlord  of  the  pleasure  of  shooting,  and  he 
never  heard  of  a  farmer  who  would ;  but  when  he  saw  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  farmers  ruined  by  over-preservation  of 
game,  he  could  not  help  tiiiuking  it  was  wrong.     He  spoke 


firmly,  because  lie  knew  no  firmer  in  the  county  had  suffered 
more  than  he.  In  1S2S  he  began  farming,  and  took  an  occu- 
pation in  a  bad  state,  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in  im- 
provements, his  landlord  backing  him  up.  He  was  bound  by 
a  game  clause,  and  his  landlord,  having  suffered  losses  in  the 
railway  mania,  was  ohliged  to  let  the  right  of  shooting,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  in  sixteen  years  he  (Mr.  Hawkins) 
lost  £3,500  by  over-preservation  of  game.  That  was  a  cruel 
thing.  Mr.  Corrance,  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  the  Marie 
Lane  Express  and  the  Suffolk  Chronicle,  talked  about  the 
farmers  who  attended  the  meeting  at  which  the  game  laws 
were  discussed,  and  said  they  were  tainted  with  Jacobinism, 
that  if  they  could  not  get  what  they  wanti-d  out  of  the  laud- 
lords,  they  would  claim  their  occupations  as  their  own  pro- 
perty ;  and  those  statements  were  unjust.  He  did  not  think 
Lord  Henniker  would  give  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  such 
a  stab  as  did  Mr.  Corrance  in  those  letters,  one  in  the  Murk 
Lane  Express  and  two  in  the  Siiffollc  Clironielc,  upon  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  attended  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Corrance  :  I  must  ask  the  lion,  member  if  he  read 
the  letters  P 

Mr.  Hawkins  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Corrance  :  Because  what  he  says  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  their  sense.     I  must  ask  all  the  members  to  read  them. 

Mr.  Hawkins  said  there  was  the  most  arrogant  assumption 
in  those  letters.  It  was  a  regular  Brutus-like  stab  to  the  Society. 


THE  INSURANCE  OF  FARM  STOCK. 


On  Thursday,  Dec.  8,  on  the  invitation  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Central  Cliamher  of  Agriculture,  representa- 
tives of  the  Norwich  Union,  Sun,  Phoenix,  Royal  Farmers', 
and  Royal  Exchange  Insurance  Companies  attended  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Siilisbury  Hotel.  Mr.  Charles  Read,  M.P., 
who  occupied  the  chair,  opened  the  conference  by  admitting 
that  the  Companies  had  for  some  time  been  losing  by  their 
fanning  stock  insurances,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  fully 
justified  iu  altering  their  regulations  ;  but  whether  those 
determined  upon  by  the  Insurance  Companies  were  such  as 
could  with  justice  be  enforced  in  every  ease  was  questionable  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  conference  had  been  desired.  The 
Chairman  then  proceeded  to  remark  on  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  a  farm  immediately  after  harvest 
and  at  subsequent  periods  ;  on  the  inconvenience  of  having  to 
take  out  new  policies  every  year  ;  and  on  fluctuations  in  value, 
and  inquired  whether  the  value  for  the  purpose  of  insurance 
should  not  be  taken  ou  the  average  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  ainouuts  of  the  year  or  on  an  average  of  several  years. 
It  was  answered  that  practically  it  would  be  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  insurance  was  based  on  the  highest  or  ou  an 
average  value  of  the  year  ;  because,  if  on  the  average 
value  the  rate  must  necessarily  be  increased  to  create 
a  suflicieut  amount  to  meet  the  losses  and  ex- 
penses; that  farmers  were  quite  as  well  qualified  as  mer- 
chants to  state  the  value  of  their  propriety  ;  that  farmers  had 
seldom  occasion  to  arrange  their  insurances  more  than  once- 
a-year,  while  merchants  iiad  to  watch  the  arrival  of  every 
ship  in  which  they  are  interested,  aud  to  vary  their  insurances 
from  day  to  day  to  keep  themselves  protected;  that  farmers 
had  hitherto  been,  and  are  now,  much  more  favourably  treated 
tlian  merchants,  because  they  are  only  asked  to  pay  on  three- 
fourths  of  the  highest  value ;  while  merchants,  to  be  similarly 
protected,  must  pay  on  the  whole  value.  As  to  taking  an 
average  on  the  produce  of  several  years,  it  was  answered  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  satisfactorily  ascertaining  it,  nor  of 
obliging  the  owner  to  continue  to  insure  with  the  same  office 
for  more  than  the  current  year. 

It  was  asked  whether,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  full  valua- 
tion in  cases  of  loss,  it  would  not  be  sutlicient  that  the  owner, 
when  proposing  his  insurance,  should  give  particulars  of  his 
land,  and  declare  that  the  sum  on  which  he  proposed  to  pay 
premium  was  equal  to  the  required  proportion.  To  this  it 
was  replied  that  experience  had  shown  that  such  declarations 
were  frequently  untrue  ;  in  proof  of  which  a  proposal  of  a 
Norfolk  farmer  was  alluded  to,  when,  ou  a  valuation  to  test 


the  accuracy  of  his  declaration,  his  property  was  found  to 
be  worth  more  than  £8,000,  while  he  had  represented  it 
as  not  worth  more  than  £3,000,  and  proposed  to 
pay  ou  only  £-2,000.  It  was  also  stated  that 
notwithstanding  such  declarations  proposals  had  continually 
been  declined,  because  the  managers  of  the  offices  believed  the 
answers  could  not  be  true  in  relation  to  the  land  cultivated. 
The  representative  of  the  Norwich  Union  Office  took  the  op- 
portunity of  alluding  to  a  paragraph  which  had  appeared  iu 
the  newspapers,  and  had  stated  that  they  had  informed  their 
agents  that  iu  the  event  of  loss  they  were  not  to  insist  on  a 
detailed  valuation  without  special  instructions.  He  said  that, 
in  tbe  first  place,  the  agents  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  valua- 
tion of  losses,  and  that  all  tlie  office  circular  had  said  as  to  the 
valuers  was  that  they  need  not  require  full  particulars  when 
they  had  good  reason  to  believe  tlie  amount  ou  which  pre- 
miums had  been  paid  was  iu  accordance  with  the  olfice  regu- 
lations. 

A  supposititious  case  was  put,  viz.,  that  of  wheat  being  at 
4'Os.  per  quarter  when  the  insurance  was  eft'ected  and  its  rising 
to  80s.,  which  was  answered  by  saying  that  if  the  owner  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  value  of  his  property  doubled,  he 
could  not  re:isonably  expect  to  receive  the  higher  price  with- 
out first  compensating  tlie  insurers  for  the  increased  liability. 
Allusion  was  made  to  the  same  rate  and  conditions  heing  ap- 
plied to  scattered  property  as  to  that  so  placed  that  one  fire 
could  destroy  the  whole.  It  was  replied  that  the  same  rate 
was  not  charged  iu  every  place,  that  in  the  fen  districts  it  had 
often  been  charged  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  instead  of  five 
shillings  per  cent.,  aud  even  at  the  higher  rate  many  ofiicea 
would  not  insure  it.  Also  that  in  fact  those  owning  scattered 
risks  did  pay  less,  because  those  whose  property  was  so  placed 
as  to  ije  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  one  fire  would  for  their  own 
protection  pay  on  the  full  instead  of  on  three-fourths  of  the 
value  ;  and  that  scattered  ricks  were  very  much  more  exposed 
to  tramps  and  other  mischievous  persons  than  the  property  at 
the  homestead,  which  was  generalUy  too  well  watched  for 
them. 

In  the  course  of  the  conference  the  subject  of  the  ability  of 
the  managers  of  the  office  to  form  correct  opinions  on  farming 
matters  was  spoken  of,  on  which  one  of  them  said  he  must 
admit  that  he  knew  as  little  about  farming  as  he  did  of  the 
many  other  things  which  had  to  be  rated,  but  he  added,  when 
particular  subjects  of  hazard  had  to  be  considered,  those  who 
were  thought  best  qualified  to  give  information  were  applied 
to;  and  in  the  case  of  the  new   furmiug  stock  regulatious. 
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he  stated  that,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  a  gentleman 
had  been  introduced  at  the  meeting  of  managers, 
as  a  leading  landed  proprietor,  and  a  good  practical  farmer,^ 
who  had  addressed  the  meeting  and  had  urged  tlie  adoption  ol' 
the  regulations  ultimately  agreed  to.  Another  of  the  managers, 
ill  allusion  to  complaints  about  the  conditions  of  average,  told 
tliB  committee  that  they  had  always  been  applied  to  scattered 
risks  other  than  terming  stock ;  and  in  all  Europe,  except  this 
country,  to  every  single  building,  or  property  tlierein,  and  that 
therefore  if  the  owner  did  not  insure  for  the  full  value  he 
must  bear  part  of  the  loss.  The  alterations  lately  asseuted  to 
in  relation  to  root  crops,  insurance  of  single  stacks,  and  stock 
placed  in  specified  buildings,  were  mentioned,  as  was  the  sub- 
ject of  insuring  machinery  worked  by  steam,  and  hops.  After 
some  explanations  to  remove  doubts  as  to  what  the  oflice  regu- 
lations really  intended,  the  Chairman  took  leave  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  offices,  saying  he  supposed  the  committee 
must  report  that  the  managers  woidd  not  alter  the  terms,  for 
which  he  was  requested  to  substitute  could  not. 


THE  INSURANCE  OF  FARM  STOCK. 

TO  THE  EDITOR    OF  THE  MARK    LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — The  commnnicatiou  which  appears  in  Monday's 
Marie  Lmie  Express,  on  "The  Insurance  of  Farm  Stock," 
contained  one  or  two  inaccuracies,  which  I  feel  called 
upon  to  correct. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  I,  and  not  Mr.  Clias.  Reed 
(the  member  for  Hackney),  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  I 
did  not  propose  that  the  average  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  amounts  of  the  year  "  should  be  taken  as  the  basis 
on  which  to  insure  the  three-fourths  of  the  value."  We 
admitted  that  it  was  fair  that  the  amount  of  three-fourths 
of  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  should  be  taken 
directly  after  harvest ;  Avhat  we  asked  was  that  average 
crops  and  average  prices  miglit  be  taken  as  a  basis,  in- 
stead of  having  to  make  fresh  valuations  and  estimates  at 
least  every  year.  As  to  what  was  the  average  price,  the 
tithe  averages  which  have  stood  the  tests  of  over  thirty 
years  would  be  the  best  standard,  and  if  the  wheat  crop 
ranged  from  3  qrs.  to  5,  it  would  be  safe  to  calculate  an 
average  crop  to  be  4  qrs.  The  Committee  considered 
that  if  each  farmer  stated  the  number  of  acres  of 
arable  and  pasture  land,  his  course  of  cropping,  and  the 
amount  of  his  gross  assessment  to  the  poor  rate,  any  oflice 
could  with  very  little  trouble  judge  if  the  sum  proposed 
to  be  insured  Avas  sufficient. 

The  "  supposititious  case"  was  put  to  show  that  if  a 
farmer  effected  an  insurance  at  Michaelmas  when  wheat  was 
low,  and  markets  should  rise,  to  make  himself  safe  he 
would  have  to  increase  his  insurance  with  every 'advance 
in  the  price  of  wheat ;  whereas  if  Ts.  per  bushel  were 
taken  as  the  standard  price  he  would  be  paid  5s.  or  10s. 
per  bushel  according  to  the  market  value  at  the  time  of 
a  fire.  It  is  idle  to  compare  farming  insurances  with  a 
merchant's  risk.  Agriculture  runs  pretty  much  in  one 
constant  groove  from  which  averages  could  be  fairly  and 
accurately  taken  without  much  trouble.  A  merchant's 
transactions  are  so  rincertain  in  time  and  amount  that 
short  policies  with  proportionately  higher  premiums  may 
suit  his  purpose  best. 

The  only  point  the  offices  conceded  was  a  promise  to 
consider  whether  they  would  not  grant  policies  for  less 
than  12  months  in  the  case  of  hops.  Your  reporter  evi- 
dently did  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  with 
the  non-associated  I'irc  Offices,  so  1  will  add  that  although 
one  and  all  expected  that  three-fonrths  of  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  produce  would  be  insured,  they  did  not  insist 
on  the  average  clause,  and  were  willing  to  take  average 
crops  and  average  prices  as  the  basis  of  such  value. 

ShoiUdtbe  Committee,  in  compliance  with  the  courteous 


request  of  the  representatives  of  the  Tariff  Offices,  report 
that  the  associated  gentlemen  could  not  alter  their  terms, 
it  may  be  my  painful  duty  to  explain  that  they  could  not, 
simply  because  they  ivoidd  not. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Clare  Sewell  Eead. 
Homngharii,  Bee.  \^th. 

[We  have  referred  this  letter  to  the  gentleman  who 
favoured  us  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings.  He 
says  :  "  Wi'iting  from  memory  only,  I  may  have  attri- 
buted to  the  chairman  that  which  was  suggested  by  some 
other  person.  As  he  now  says  the  Committee  '  admitted 
that  it  was  fair  that  the  amount  of  three-fourths  of  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  produce  should  be  taken  directly 
after  harvest,'  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only  material 
question  remaining  is,  whether,  when  a  loss  occurs,  the 
valuation  should  be  made  on  the  worth  of  the  property 
at  that  time,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  all  other  pro- 
perty, or  on  some  other  basis."  Of  course  the  Mr. 
Charles  for  Mr.  Clare  Read,  not  Reed,  was  a  printer's 
error.] 


THE  NORFOLK  CHAMBER  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Cliamber  held  at  Norwich, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  in  the  chair— 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Council.  During 
the  past  year  the  Norfolk  Chamber  had  discussed  the  following 
subjects ;  The  Best  Mode  of  Providing  for  the  Future  Main- 
tenance of  Turnpike-roads  and  Highways,  The  Present 
Mode  of  Collecting  Agricultural  Statistics,  The  Best  Mode 
of  Providing  for  the  Extension  and  Maintenance  ol  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Industrial  Classes,  The  Malt-tax,  Tlie  Tax 
on  Farm-horses,  Local  Taxation,  The  Tax  on  Guns,  The 
Game-laws  and  Previous  Legislation  thereon,  and  The 
New  Regulations  made  by  Fire  Insurance  Offices  for  the  In- 
surance of  Farm  Stock.  The  Council  reported  that  a  pecu- 
niary loss  had  resulted  to  the  (Chamber  through  the  failure  of 
the  late  treasurer,  Sir  R.  J.  H.  Harvey,  who  had  at  tlie  time 
of  his  death  £108  of  the  moneys  of  the  Chamber  in  his  hands. 
The  Chamber,  however,  possessed  a  sum  of  £250  in  Consols. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 

The  Chairman  reported  the  result  of  a  conference  held  be- 
tween a  committee  representing  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  and  representatives  of  the  chief  fire-insurance 
offices.  Tlie  result  of  the  meeting  had,  he  said,  been  substan- 
tially made  known  through  the  Mark  Lane  Krpress.  The 
Committee  wished  to  put  the  case  as  fairly  as  they  could  to 
tlie  offices,  and  tliey  stated  that  tliree-fourths  of  the  agricultu- 
ral produce  on  a  farm  onglit  to  be  ensured,  but  they  wished 
that  average  prices  and  average  crops  should  be  taken  as  the 
basis  so  that  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  a  fresh  valuation 
every  year.  To  this  the  associated  offices  replied,  that  they 
could  not  by  any  possibility  consent.  The  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture also  desired  that  there  should  be  no  question  as  to 
amount  when  a  fire  took  place,  but  that  a  full  investigation 
should  be  made  at  tlie  time  an  insurance  was  effected.  An- 
other point  put  before  tlie  fire-insurance  offices  was,  that 
there  should  be  difleren':  rates  for  different  risks,  and  that  it 
was  not  fair  that  Norfolk  farmers,  who  stacked  their  corn  in 
their  fields  should  be  charged  at  the  same  rates  as  some  Lin- 
cohishire  fanner  who  stacked  his  corn  all  in  the  homestead. 
The  Committee  were,  however,  t"ld  by  the  lire-insurance 
offices,  that  the  same  rates  would  apply  to  all. 

Capt.  Bl&KOLD,  on  llie  part  of  tlie  Norwich  Union  Office, 
said  there  was  a  distinction  made  by  tliat  oflice  in  eases  where 
stacks  were  set  all  together,  and  where  they  were  put  in  dif- 
ferent fields. 

The  Chairman  said  two  or  tliree  fire  insurance  offices, 
which  were  not  combined  tariff  offices,  would  not  insist  upon 
th.e  average  clause. 

The  Chairman  stated  tliatthe  Chamber  would  have  a  claim 
against  the  private  estate  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Harvey  for  the 
£100  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  but  it  would  hsve 
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BO  claim  agaiust  the  partuersliip  estats  of  the  Norwich  Ciowu 
Bank.  It  was  impossible  to  state  what  the  dividend  on  Sir  R. 
Harvey's  estate  would  be. 

The  Chairman  was  elected  President  of  the  Chamber  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Delegates  to  the  Central  Chamber  for  1871 
were  appointed  as  follows:  Tlie  Hon.  J.  Walpole,  M.P., 
North  Norfolk  ;  Mr.  C.  S.  Head,  M.P.,  South  Norfolk  ;  Mr. 
T.  Brown,  West  Norfolk. 

Ou  the  motiou  of  Mr.  H.  S.  GraJiMEB,  a  memorial  was 


adopted  to  the  Norfolk  Quarter-sessions,  soliciting  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  present  mode  of  assessment,  and  suggesting  that 
tlie  Government  ought  to  contribute  more  largely  to  the  rates 
levied  under  the  autliority  of  the  Quarter-sessions. 

After  some  conversation  in  reference  to  a  proposal  about  to 
bo  submitted  to  the  Norfolk  Quarter-sessions  for  a  grant  of 
£105  to  Lleut.-Col.  Black,  Chief  Constable  of  Norfolk,  for  Iiis 
services  in  carrying  out  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  the  Chamber  adjourned. 


THE  MOVEMENT  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  FRENCH  FARMERS. 


"  The  Agricultural  Union  of  Rhenish  Prussia  is  asso-  I 
ciated  with  us  as  honorary,  the  Eoyal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  has  admitted  many  of  our  members, 
and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Austria  has  become 
our  colleague.  I  should  never  finish  my  address  if  T  were 
to  enumerate  all  the  legions,  home  and  foreign,  who, 
while  preserving  their  own  banners,  yet  enter  upon  and 
unite  with  us  in  this  peaceful  crusade."  It  was  thus  that 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  spoke  hopefully  and  cheerfully  in 
only  the  Spring  of  last  year  iu  his  office  as  President  of 
the  new  Society  of  Agriculturists  of  France.  And  there 
was  every  reason  to  warrant  the  tone  here  adopted.  A 
series  of  very  successful  provincial  congresses  had  been 
inaugurated ;  while  at  the  great  meetiug  at  Nancy  "  the 
proximity  of  Germany  inspired  the  thought  of  inviting 
the  agricultural  associations  across  the  Rhine  to  take  part ; 
as  the  appeal  was  responded  to  by  the  presence  of  intelli- 
gent farmers  from  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Wurtcmburg, 
Baden,  and  Saxony."  Immediately  following  upon  this 
the  report  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  referred  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Council  of  the  Societe  des  Agricultcurs  de  France,  to 
take  part  in  an  international  agricultural  congress,  to  be 
held  iu  Paris,  iu  1S71.  In  our  paper,  again,  of  last  week, 
a  correspondence  was  published,  wherein  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  occupies  a  prominent  position,  still,  by  his  signa- 
ture, as  President  of  the  Society  of  Agriculturists  of 
Prance.  The  President,  alas  !  of  a  Society,  which  at  this 
moment  has  little  more  standing  than  an  empty  uame ; 
for  that  peaceful  crusade  of  which  its  General  spoke  so 
encouragingly  but  a  few  months  since  has  given  way  iu 
the  face  of  a  more  terrible  campaign.  The  Prussian 
farmers  no  longer  cross  the  frontier  to  discuss  with 
their  neighbours  the  cultivation  of  beet-root  or 
the  uses  of  salt.  Those  pleasant  congresses  are 
already  forgotten  in  the  stirring  history  of  half-a-year's 
war,  and  the  French  farmer  and  the  patient  cottier  see 
the  art  which  they  were  cherishing  so  fondly  thrust  rudely 
aside,  abandoned  and  despised. 

And  once  more  do  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  aud  the  agricul- 
turists of  France  turn  towards  England — not  to  invite  her 
to  join  with  them  iu  tlie  bloody  crusade  in  which  they  are 
now  engaged,  not  to  suggest  any  friendly  encounter  in  the 
■way  of  breeding  stock  or  employing  machinery,  no  longer 
as  rivals  hut  the  rather  as  suppliants.  "  The  scourge 
which  desolates  our  fields  not  only  exhausts  our  actual  re- 
sources, but  also  threatens  to  destroy  the  means  of  future 
produce."  And  upon  this  hint  the  English  farmer  has 
acted,  or,  the  more  to  his  honour,  has  anticipated  the  ap  ■ 
peal.  The  movement  to  which  we  referred  last  week  for 
supplying  the  small  occupiers  iu  France  with  seed 
really  originated  here,  for  as  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  writes  it, 
"  Mr.  James  Howard  conceived  the  generous  idea  of 
aiding  the  French  cultivators  who  are  the  victims  of  the 
war."  And  on  Monday  we  saw  this  idea  promptly 
acted  on ;  if  anything,  indeed,  perhaps  somewhat  too 
promptly.  The  meeting  was  called  so  closely  on  tlie  heel 
of  tbe  Smithfield  Show  week  that  it  wa?  not  reasonable 


to  expect  to  see  many  agriculturists  again  in  town. 
Moreover,  the  notice  was  oi^  the  shortest,  many  only  re- 
ceiving a  summons  ou  one  day  inviting  their  attendance 
on  the  next,  while  there  was  of  course  no  opportunity  of 
making  any  more  general  announcement  through  the 
agricultural  journals.  We  are  not,  however,  inclined  to 
attach  any  great  weight  or  significance  to  the  com- 
parative scantiness  of  the  company  assembled  in  the 
long  room  at  the  Salisbury.  There  was  amply 
suillcieut  demonstration  to  show  that,  iu  common 
parlance,  the  thing  would  take.  In  fact,  looking  either 
to  those  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  or  to 
those  who  spoke  to  the  resolutions,  there  was  strong 
evidence  as  to  how  thoroughly  the  several  connectiug 
links  of  English  agriculture  were  represented.  We  quite 
concur  with  the  remark  of  the  chairman.  Lord  Vernon, 
as  to  the  bad  policy  of  attempting  to  identify  the  move- 
ment with  any  particular  public  body,  nevertheless  it  was 
easy  enough  to  check  olf  all  the  leading  agricultural 
institutions,  while  other  great  influences  like  the  imple- 
ment makers,  the  seed  merchants,  and  the  corn  dealers, 
it  was  also  evident  would  be  brought  into  service. 

Of  the  farmers  themselves  we  have  no  fear  whatever. 
If  the  machinery  employed  be  effective  without  being 
troublesome,  there  is  little  doubt  hut  that  almost 
any  amount  of  seed  aoru  in  reason  may  be  obtained. 
Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  for  every  man  who  holds 
anything  like  a  position  as  a  public  man  in  agriculture 
to  bestir  himself  over  this  business.  The  resolutions  of  the 
meeting  ask  as  much,  and  the  credit  of  the  country  re- 
quires as  much.  But  we  had  almost  said  that  any  such 
movement  amongst  farmers  should  be  limited  to  sub- 
scriptions "iu  kind."  Indeed,  after  the  two  or  three 
bad  years  so  lately  experienced,  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask 
for  more.  Men  like  Mr.  Robert  Leeds  at  the  meeting 
may  find  it  a  saving  of  time  to  write  down  their  names 
for  five  guineas  there  and  then,  hut  there  are  others  in  a 
smaller  way  who  would  readily  find  a  few  bushels  of  corn 
though  they  could  not  so  easily  spare  the  money.  An 
agricultural  contemporary  has  discovered  this  very  re- 
cently, the  attempt  to  put  about  the  usual  subscription 
list  having  resulted  in  a  most  unmistakeahle  failure, 
although,  as  we  must  repeat,  we  are  very  sanguine  as  to 
any  application  for  corn  being  cheerfully  responded  to. 

Manifestly  "  the  means"  for  collectiou  and  distribution 
must  be  looked  for  elsewhere — amongst,  as  we  may  dis- 
tinguish them,  the  mouied  classes.  Lord  Yernon  heads 
the  list  with  a  subscription  of  £50,  and  the  landlords  of 
England  will  follow  his  example ;  Mr.  James  Howard 
gives  £50,  and  the  implement  makers  will  follow  his 
example ;  Sutton  and  Sons  give  £100,  aud  the  seedsmen 
will  follow  their  example  ;  Mr.  Albright  gives  £100,  and 
the  corn-merchants  will  follow  his  example.  Aud  so  on, 
as  there  is  by  the  early  list  just  published  scarcely  a 
collateral  interest  but  which  has  already  made  some 
sign.  And  we  should  be  almost  jealous  enough 
to  see  the  proposal  begin  and  end  here.  There 
was  some  appearaace  at  the  meeting  of  the  moveraeat 
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exteudiut,'  to  a  general  one,  but  (his  was  never  intcndei], 
nor  is  it  desirable.  There  are  many  other  channels 
thronuh  which  the  public  can  tender  aid  to  the  snilVrers 
from  the  war;  but  this  is  einineutlj'  a  class  mauifcstation, 
coming  from  a  class  for  a  class.  The  English  farmers  are 
anxious  to  assist  the  French  fanners  at  a  time  of  great 


need,  and  it  may  be  well  to  wait  and  .see  what  they  will 
or  what  they  can  do.  lu  fact,  the  agrindturists  of  this 
country  are  put,  as  it  were,  to  the  test  of  what  their  sun- 
pathy  is  worth,  and  they  must  uot  disappoint  the  promise 
which  has  been  made  in  their  name.  It  is  broached  to 
them  as  a  very  duty  of  this  Christmas  time. 


CALENDAR     OF     AGRICULTURE 


In  northern  latitudes,  which  comprehend  the  full  half  of 
the  British  isles,  this  month  is  the  stormiest  period  of  the 
year ;  snows  lie  deep,  and  frosts  are  severe  with  a  long 
continuance.  This  weather  reduces  farm  labour  alto- 
gether to  the  carrying  of  articles  and  materials  that  are 
wanted  for  in-door  use  and  in  preparations  fur  futuie  pur- 
poses, as  of  stones  to  drains  and  roads,  of  fuel  to  the 
households  on  the  farm,  and  of  all  kinds  of  manures.  In 
the  end  of  the  month  begin  to  carry  the  contents  or  the 
cattle-yards,  to  be  placed  in  hea])S  in  the  fields  intended  to 
be  planted  with  early  green  crops,  as  potatoes,  beet,  and 
Swedish  turnips.  Lay  the  heap  in  a  lane  or  in  a  con- 
venient place  of  the  field,  near  the  gateway,  on  dry  and 
level  ground  ;  slope  the  heaps  at  both  ends,  see  that  the 
loaded  carts  can  pass  upon  and  over  it,  and  spread  the 
strawy  and  moist  fieces  evenly  over  the  space,  oblong  in 
shape  and  about  six  feet  in  height,  the  edges  and  ends 
neatly  dress,  and,  when  finished,  with  earth  placed  over 
the  sides  to  pi'event  them  drying  and  blowing  about.  The 
heap  may  be  raised  at  two  or  three  times,  and  the 
treading  by  the  carts  is  intended  to  prevent  the  present 
fermentation  of  the  materials,  which  is  promoted  by  turn- 
ing over  the  heap  by  hand-forks  very  carefully  ten  to  four- 
teen days  before  being  used  on  the  land  in  INIay.  The 
fermentation  being  at  that  time  in  full  operation,  will 
convey  a  ready  and  powerful  support  to  tlie  germination 
of  seeds.  Another  method  raises  the  heap  without  tread- 
ing or  pressure  beyond  one  person  to  spread  the  materials, 
on  banks  of  four  or  five  feet  in  width,  extending  the  width 
of  a  heap,  that  is,  nearly  square.  The  loaded  carts  are 
run  back  to  this  bank,  on  to  which  the  materials  are 
dragged,  and  spread  thinly  and  evenly  over  the  extent,  and 
raised  to  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  the  sides  and 
edges  neatly  dressed.  This  mode  produces  an  immediate 
fermentation,  which  proceeds  so  long  as  caloric  is  evolved 
by  the  contents  of  the  mixed  articles,  and  has  ceased  by 
the  time  of  the  dung  being  used  on  the  land.  In 
forming  the  heaps,  attention  is  paid  to  the  mixing  of  the 
dry  and  moist  straw  and  heccs,  to  produce  an  equality  of 
manure,  and  that  the  whole  heap  of  materials  be  in  a 
proper  condition  of  moist  putrescence  from  the  yards, 
affording  the  necessary  convenience  to  procure  the  equally 
moistened  and  mixed  state  of  combination.  Opinions 
differ  in  respect  of  the  two  modes  of  preparation — of  an 
active  fermentation  when  the  seeds  are  sown,  or  of  a  black 
putrid  mass  of  dung,  from  wliieh  all  activity  has  dis- 
appeared. The  first  may  be  the  quickest,  and  both  may 
be  equally  durable,  and  may  be  soon  superseded  by  the 
moveible  railway  carrying  to  the  field  at  the  time  of  use 
the  fresh  dung  from  the  yards,  that  has  been  carefully 
mixed  and  moistened,  of  ficces  and  straws,  cut  into  short 
lengths  for  litter  by  the  steam  thrashing  machinery. 
This  application  will  very  justly  banish  all  heaping  of 
dung  and  the  already  exploded  doctrine  of  fermentation, 
but  it  must  worm  its  way,  as  a  corkscrew,  through  a 
concreted  mass  of  conceit  and  prejudice  ere  it  reach  an 
expanse  of  bottom  on  which  to  show  a  convincing 
superiority. 

Sell  and  deliver    all    grains    to  the    merchant ;    keep 
short  accounts  with  the  granary  and  the  cart  ledger. 


During  the  fresh  and  open  weather  of  the  month, 
general  in  the  southern  latitudes,  sow  wheat  on  any 
fallows  deferred  for  any  reason  from  the  autumn  season  ; 
and  also  on  strong  turnip  loams,  clearei  by  the  roots 
being  removed  and  pulled  away,  only  being  consumed 
on  the  ground  by  sheep.  This  season  of  sowing  wheat, 
and  even  a  mouth  later,  succeeds  well  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England,  but  fails  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  even  in  mid  Britain,  being  later 
in  ripening  and  of  an  inferior  quality  from  an  unknown 
cause. 

Plough  the  lighter  turnip  soils  for  fallow  crops,  as  the 
loose  texture  docs  not  require  so  long  an  exposure  lor 
pulverization.  Plough  grass  lands  and  stubbles  for  Lent 
crops,  very  favourable  during  this  month,  as  it  affords 
a  time  for  pulverization  before  sowing  ;  and  it  docs  not, 
by  a  lengthened  exposure  of  the  land  in  a  ploughed  state, 
reduce  it  into  a  hard  battered  condition.  The  ploughing 
of  lands  for  crops  and  for  root  fallows  must  be  vigorously 
pursued  and  ended  with  this  mouth.  Plough  all  lands 
deeply  rather  than  shallow,  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
furrow  being  nearly  equal.  The  slice  cut  by  the 
share  and  coulter  below  ground  must  be  thinly  formed 
and  raised,  and  placed  by  the  plough  in  a  strictly 
vertical  position,  and  pressed  into  it  by  the 
shouldered  width  of  the  mould-board.  In  this  position 
the  narrow  upright  comb  affords  a  fresh  alluvium  to  cover 
the  seed  in  the  seams,  and  enables  the  harrow  to  work 
its  purpose  of  a  dead  level  surface  of  fine  eartii,  deep  and 
loosely  produced.  This  object  being  gained,  it  mattei's 
not  what  initial  letters  mark  the  plough,  or  if  any  prize 
has  been  gained  by  an  11.  or  an  K. 

Continue  the  cutting  of  copses  and  underwoods,  the 
cutting  and  splashing  of  hedges,  the  scouring  of  ditches 
and  roadsides,  and  clear  watercourses ;  cut  drains  to  half 
the  depth,  to  be  finished  in  summer.  Ploat  water 
meadows,  and  lay  dry  occasionally. 

Plant  forest  trees  of  all  kinds  on  farm  grounds,  as  in 
corners  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough,  in  clumps  on 
knolls,  and  in  single  standards  for  scenery,  and  for  rubbing 
posts  in  permanent  pastures.  In  all  cases  erect  a 
sufficient  protection  in  a  fence,  or  post-and-rail.  Plant 
young  hedges  of  thorns,  choosing  the  strongest  sets  of  the 
nursery,  to  be  cut  into  lengths  of  a  bud  at  each  end,  and 
placed  on  a  sloped  turf  of  earth  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  about  four  inches  apart,  covered  with  the  best 
soil  with  a  heap  of  loose  earth  placed  loosely  on  top,  to 
hold  moisture  and  to  defend  from  drought.  A  rail 
fence  must  protect  the  plantation  on  both  sides. 

The  live  stock  on  the  farm  of  all  kinds  will  demand 
the  breeder's  constant  attention,  in  order  to  rear  animals 
into  profit  and  to  derive  advantage  from  his  labours,  never 
forgetting  the  great  efieets  of  minute  care  in  increasing 
the  produce  of  a  farm.  Supply  the  cattle  in  the  houses 
and  yards  with  fresh  straw  daily,  and  give  turnips  or 
other  roots  early  in  the  morning,  to  be  consumed 
during  daylight,  to  prevent  accidents  being  unseen. 
Turnips  are  drawn  from  tlie  field  as  wanted,  but  the 
danger  of  heavy  snows  covering  them,  or  rains  preventing 
access  to  the  ground,  renders  necessary   a    heap    of  the 
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homestead  for  a  few  weeks'  supply.  The  yards  must  he 
littered  very  frequently,  thinly  and  evenly. 

The  milch  cows  will  now  begin  to  drop  calves :  feed 
with  succulent  food,  with  roots  and  chaffs  steamed. 
Suckle  veal  calves,  and  for  weaning  also,  as  it  ever  produces 
the  most  healthy  and  thriving  animals,  from  the  milk 
passing  into  the  stomach  of  the  animal  without  exposure, 
which  evaporates  the  best  parts  of  the  fluid  in  a  gaseous 
form,  and  hence  the  superiority  at  suckling  over  hand 
feeding.  If  any  dairy  produce  be  wanted,  use  a  part 
of  the  cows  for  that  purpose,  and  the  other  for  rearing 
calves.  Allow  ample  food  in  every  case.  Have  the  calf- 
pens  divided  into  single  apartments,  of  about  eight  feet  by 
four  feet ;  the  floors  pierced  with  auger  holes  to  allow 
the  moisture  to  escape,  with  a  door  opening  into  the 
cowshed  from  the  end  or  from  behind,  as  the  width  of 
the  shed  may  admit.  Suckle  the  calves  thrice  a  day, 
and    keep   the  pens  dry,  warm,  and  very  clean. 

The  sheep  flocks  must  have  fresh  food  daily  in  turnips 
rooted,  but  not  topped,  consumed  on  grassy  or  stubble 
grounds,  for  the  ditterent  flocks  of  ewes,  keeping  flock,  and 
the  fattening  division,  as  arranged  after  autumn,  each 
purpose  requiring  a  greater  or  less  allowance  of  food.  The 
lambs  of  last  year  on  the  best  allowances  and  the  fattening 
flocks  consuming  the  green  food  on  the  ground,  will 
require  a  change  every  two  or  three  days  of  food  and 
lair. 

Feed  work-horses  with  cut  chaffs  of  hay,  clover,  and 
straws ;  with  oats  and  beans  in  a  measured  quantity. 
Any  warm  meal  is  not  recommended  for  horses,  as  the 
exposures  to  so  many  weathers  in  the  course  of  work 
renders  the  animal  very  susceptible  of  change.  The  horse 
is  a  dry  feeder,  and  chooses  the  dry  produce  of  plants. 

In  the  piggery  feed  largely  and  litter  amply.  Rear 
the  store  pigs  in  a  roomy  yard,  with  shelter  sheds,  on 
roots,  as    potatoes  and  beet ;    the  fattening  hogs  that 


live  in  sties,  with  two  animals  in  each,  feed  with  steamed 
potatoes  mashed  and  mixed  with  meals,  given  in  warm 
portions  thrice  daily.  The  pig  is  the  only  animal  that  is 
benefited  by  cooked  food,  and  no  beast  produces  the 
same  quantity  of  flesh  on  an  equal  quantity  of  bones,  or 
from  the  same  quanity  and  quality  of  food. 

Feed  poultry  with  light  grains  and  with  mixed  meals, 
or  steamed  potatoes,  placed  in  troughs  under  the  shed 
of  the  yard,  to  suit  the  shovel  bills  of  ducks  and  geese. 
The  separate  apartments  for  each  kind  of  animals  must  be 
kept  clean,  and  the  boarded  floors  being  warmed 
underneath  by  hot  water  pipes  from  the  cooking-house, 
will  very  much  favour  the  laying  of  eggs  and  the  hatching 
of  chickens  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year. 

The  thrashing  of  grains  must  be  regularly  done  to 
supply  straws  for  chaffs  and  litter,  with  the  grains  for  the 
special  purposes.  The  flail  supplies  these  articles  during 
all  seasons  of  weather  ;  by  machinery,  the  thrashing  will  be 
done  at  fixed  intervals,  and  largely  during  hard  weather. 
The  straw  barn  will  hold  much  of  the  scutched  culms, 
which  may  also  be  cut  into  short  lengths  by  the  knives 
of  the  machinery,  and  used  for  chafl's  and  litter  from  the 
places  of  deposit.  The  thatched  j'ick  of  grain  in  the 
morning  converted  at  the  close  of  day  into  grains  dressed 
for  market,  and  into  chaffs  and  litters,  the  latter  carried 
and  scattered  over  the  cattleyards  by  the  same  power  that 
conveys  the  materials  to  the  machinery,  is  a  performance 
that  well  agrees  with  the  steam  and  rapidity  that  now 
propels  the  force  of  human  thoughts  and  actions,  leaving 
the  flail  and  its  employers  to  be  standing  marks  of  the 
force  of  the  current  by  which  the  rest  of  the  community 
are  borne  along.  Immoveably  moored  in  one  position  by 
the  weight  of  anchor  and  the  strength  of  cable,  the 
monuments  are  alike  impregnable  to  reason  and  argument, 
though  resting  on  the  very  powerful  supports  of  the  use- 
less expenditure  of  time  and  money. 


CALENDAR    OF    GARDENING. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

So  uncertain  is  the  weather  at  this  season,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  suggest.  At  all  events,  they 
who  desire  to  have  lettuces,  radishes,  and  salads  early, 
must  be  possessed  of  frames  and  lights.  "We  do  not 
allude  to  forcing,  but  simply  to  protection — yet  this  will 
imply  some  kind  of  linings,  either  of  dung,  fern,  or 
straw,  laid  so  thick  around  the  box  and  lights,  or  brick 
pits,  as  to  exclude  the  frost  of  20  degrees,  which  often 
comes  and  lasts  many  days.  Every  vegetable  grown  in 
frames  should  have  air  in  fine  intervals  by  day  ;  but 
sashes  should  be  closed  every  night,  and  covered,  whenever 
it  freezes,  with  straw  mats,  the  most  effectual  means  of 
defence  that  can  be  constructed. 

If  the  weather  and  ground  be  open,  the  green  and 
white  cos  lettuce,  and  the  brown  Dutch,  and  also  a  sprink- 
ling of  short-topped  radish,  can  be  sown  on  a  warm 
border — the  earth  should  be  free,  open,  and  rich,  to  pro- 
mote quick  growth,  and  straw  or  fern  should  be  at  hand 
to  be  thrown  over  the  ground  during  hard  nights.  Sow 
radishes  twice. 

A  little  horn  carrot  seed,  a  drill  of  round  spinach, 
some  mustard  and  cress,  may  be  sown ;  but  little  good 
will  result  in  general. 

Peas  and  broad  beans  should  be  sown  at  least  2^  or  3 
inches  deep,  in  soil  enriched  in  the  autumn. 

Earth  up  peas  and  beans,  if  any  be  ready,  observing 
to  select  the  dryest  weather.  Transplant  cabbage  from 
the  seed  beds. 


If  frosty,  protect  the  frames  and  cauliflowers  under 
glasses  ;  celery  by  a  couple  of  boards  laid  ridgwise,  only 
straw  on  each  side  of  the  ridges.  "Wheel  out  manure  to 
be  I'eady  for  plants,  asparagus  beds,  &c.,  &c. 

FuuiT     Department. 

Prune  very  little,  unless  the  buds  swell  materially  ; 
lay  manure  around  the  roots  of  gooseberries,  cm-rants, 
and  raspberries :  it  very  much  improves  the  spring 
growth.     Do  the  same  also  to  fruit  trees  and  espaliers. 

If  snow  abounds  it  must  be  shaken  clean  from  all 
evergreens  before  the  sun  shines  out,  nothing  tends  so 
effectually  to  prevent  scalding  and  other  accidents  of  the 
foliage.  Do  nothing  in  the  way  of  planting  flowers,  but 
sow  seeds  in  pans,  mark  each,  and  place  them  in  a  frame. 
Much  time  and  labour  are  economised,  and  flowers  better 
secured  by  this  method  of  proceeding. 

The  digging  and  trenching  of  waste  grounds  is  well 
done  during  this  month,  and  placed  in  a  rough  surface  to 
imbibe  the  benefits  of  exposure,  and  the  alternations  of 
rains  and  snows,  frosts  and  thaws.  Moderate  frosts  will 
permit  this  digging,  while  the  severest  hardenings  of  the 
ground  will  reduce  the  operations  to  the  preparation  of 
manure,  and  the  wheeling  of  articles  for  that  purpose. 
The  compost  heaps  may  be  well  turned  over,  and  the 
mixtures  of  dry  and  wet  materials  very  carefully  at- 
tended. A  uniformity  of  quality  is  much  to  be  attained. 
Carry  small  earthy  bodies  to  the  dry  compost  heap,  and 
the  more  bulky  materials  to  the  liquid  pit,  to  be  saturated 
with  urinary  and  soapy  liquids,  which  are  imbibed  bv 
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earthy  bodies,  to  be  conveyed  to  tlie  soil  as  an  active 
manure  in  the  best  aclaiovvl(idged  form. 

The  ojicu  weather  of  the  month  affords  very  favourable 
opportunities  of  planting  trees  of  all  kinds  in  the  orchard, 
in  clumps  or  single  standards,  shrubs,  and  fruit-bearing 
bushes,  and  all  plants  that  ai"e  ligneous  and  arborescent, 
and  which  are  propagate'd  by  young  sets  and  slips.  The 
choice  must  be  made  of  healthy  plants  of  medium  heiglit 
and  strength ;  the  libres  of  the  roots  must  be  pruned  and 
cut  to  a  moderate  distance  from  the  stem,  called  root- 
pruuing,  which  is  successfully  done  with  grown  trees,  and 
the  excavations  filled  with  guano-earth.  The  incisions  of 
the  fibres  cause  fresh  shootings,  which  are  more  vigorous 
than  the  old  threads  of  the  roots.  Trees  do  not  require 
trenching  of  the  ground  or  the  digging  of  pits ;  the  surface 
of  the  ground  should  be  raised  by  the  spade  in  a  depth  of 
six  inches  in  a  bed  shaped  to  receive  the  tree  in  a  bulk,  a 
sprinkling  of  guano-earth  strewed  beneath  the  set,  and 
the  earth  trod  lirmly  around  the  stem  to  hold  its  position. 
The  surface  in  a  yard  around  the  stem  to  be  covered  with 


a  thick  mulch  of  very  moist  strawy  farm-yard  dung,  with 
frequent  applications  of  water,  in  order  to  convey  down- 
wards the  liquid  oozings  to  the  roots  of  the  tree.  These 
applications  relate  wholly  to  fruit  trees  and  ornamental 
single  standards,  that  are  very  much  wanted  to  adorn 
any  landscape,  and  to  form  a  scenery. 

The  fruit-bearing  shrubs  of  the  garden  are  planted  in 
manured  grounds,  and  do  not  need  any  better  conditions  ; 
but  mulch  may,  nevertheless,  be  useful  to  all  fruits,  as  ia 
shown  in  the  case  of  raspberries.  The  covering  excludes 
drought,  retains  moisture,  and  sinks  a  cooling  benefit  to 
the  roots.  All  plants  show  a  strong  generic  affection, 
and  thrive  best  in  congregations  of  the  same  kind. 

Boxwood  in  borders  and  thorns  for  fences  are  welj 
planted  during  this  mouth. 

The  notices  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  early  vegetables  cau 
apply  only  to  the  most  favoured  situations  of  soil  and 
climate,  but  in  all  moderate  eases  the  expense  is  small 
and  the  trouble  not  great,  while  the  possessiou  of  early 
vegetables  is  both  a  variety  and  a  luxury. 


AGRICULTURAL     REPORTS. 


GENERAL     AGRICULTURAL     REPORT 
FOR     DECEMBER. 

The  past  month  has,  on  the  whole,  been  seasonable, 
especially  towards  its  close.  Early  iu  the  month  the  weather 
was  warm,  and  out-door  farm  labours  were  rapidly  proceeded 
with,  and  agricultural  alTairs  were  more  forward  than  usual. 
Ploughing  and  sowing  were  interrupted  at  one  period  by  the 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  but  as  a  rule  these  operations  had  been 
completed  by  the  close  of  last  month,  and  it  was  therefore 
only  in  a  few  late  districts  tliat  the  delay  was  experienced. 
The  wheat  plant  in  the  early  southern  counties  is  now  fairly 
above  ground,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at  this  early 
period,  is  promising  in  appearance,  the  plants  looking  strong 
and  healthy.  Root  pulling  has  now  been  generally  completed, 
and  the  results  have  proved  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  was 
anticipated.  This  is  especially  tlie  case  with  mangolds, 
swedes,  and  the  heavier  roots,  the  yield  of  which  is  but  little, 
if  at  all,  below  the  average.  The  greatest  falling  off  is  in  the 
turnips,  wliich  suifcred  too  lieavily  by  tlie  drought  to  recover 
when  the  rain  at  leugtli  fell.  The  prospects  of  feed  for  the 
cattle  are,  therefore,  more  encouraging  than  could  have  been 
looked  for,  consideriug  the  dry  character  of  the  past  season. 

At  Mark-lane  prices  have  been  mainly  guided  by  the  course 
of  the  war,  and  the  market  has  presented  alternately  con- 
siderable animation  or  depression.  The  quotations  show  but 
little  change  on  the  month,  though  many  fluctuations  have 
taken  place,  and  as  we  write  the  tendency  of  the  quotations  is 
iu  an  upward  direction.  Stocks  decreased  considerably  during 
November,  but  the  arrivals  this  month  have  been  large,  and 
the  granaries  arc  agaiu  well  stocked  for  the  time  of  year. 
The  cold  weather  lias  had  tlie  usual  effect  of  stimulating  tlie 
demand  for  wlieat,  while  the  heavy  export  inquiry,  which  has 
continued  for  some  weeks  past,  has  induced  holders  to  be  very 
reticent  in  parting  with  the  produce  in  their  possession.  A 
large  demand  on  French  account  appears  inevitable  as  soon  as 
commuuicatiou  witli  tlie  Preuch  ports  is  practicable,  and 
especially  ou  tlic  fall  of  Paris.  How  long  tlie  latter  may  be 
delayed  is  involved  in  great  doubt,  but  a  large  quantity  of 
cereal  produce  must  be  immediately  available  to  supply  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  famished  inhabitants.  Obviously  Eng- 
land is  now  the  most  convenient  eutreput  for  grain,  owing  to 
the  political  situation  on  the  Continent  and  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  remittances  from  other  quarters  at  the  present 
moment.  Accordingly,  a  large  quantity  of  tlie  cereal  produce 
now  on  the  way  and  nominally  intended  for  the  English 
market,  is  really  destined  for  Prench  and  otiier  ports.  During 
tlie  monlli  a  large  number  of  vessels  have  been  diverted  to  the 
Prench  coast,  wliile  heavy  shipments  have  been  made  to 
Belgium  and  Holland.  This  latter  movement  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  war,  and  is  to  he  attributed  to  the  waste  and 
(Ififitruntiou  whigh  invariably  follow  militarv  opccations.    'J'he 


month  opened  with  an  average  price  for  wheat  of  53s.  5d.  per 
qr.,  and  closed  with  an  average  of  52s.  7d.  per  qr.  Parmers' 
deliveries  of  wheat  have  been  fairly  extensive,  but  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  samples  have  varied  with  the  weather. 
Most  of  the  parcels  exhibited  at  Mark-lane  towards  the  close 
of  the  month  were  iu  very  indifferent  condition,  but  sub- 
sequently some  improvement  was  apparent.  The  slight  decline 
which  has  taken  place  is  attributable  to  this  falling-off  iu 
quality. 

Plentiful  supplies  of  spring  corn  have  come  to  hand,  farmers 
having  thrashed  out  barley  freely.  As  a  rule  the  quality  of 
the  barley  has  been  inferior,  and  there  has  been  some  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  secondary  sorts  at  the  rates  quoted,  the  supply 
being  heavy.  Pine  malting  descriptions,  however,  being 
scarce  have  commanded  full  rates,  though  the  trade  has  ruled 
quiet  in  sympathy  with  the  inactivity  prevalent  in  the  malt 
trade.  There  is  very  little  German  barley  in  the  market  and 
no  Prench. 

Oats  sold  freely  at  the  opening  of  the  month,  and  prices  were 
well  supported ;  later  on,  however,  the  quotations  gave  way, 
but  the  market  subsequently  became  firm  again  on  the  setting 
in  of  cold  weather. 

Maize  has  been  similarly  influenced,  the  market  closing 
firmly  with  a  good  consumptive  demand.  The  export  inquiry 
for  both  maize  and  oats  has  been  steady,  and  liberal  shipments 
are  looked  for  so  soon  as  the  obstacles  to  trade  are  removed. 

Beans  and  peas  have  been  scarce,  and  the  quotations  have 
shown  a  constant  tendency  upwards. 

Prices  of  wheat,  both  in  America  and  on  the  Continent,  are 
relatively  higher  than  those  current  here,  and  shipments  at 
the  present  moment  are,  therefore,  restricted.  The  quantity 
of  grain  on  passage,  however,  is  large  for  the  time  of  year, 
and  further  additions  may  be  looked  for  as  soon  as  the  naviga- 
tion is  re-opened.  Prom  the  Baltic  our  receipts  have  been 
very  small  in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  they  are  likely  to 
continue  so  as,  owing  to  the  draft  of  the  able-bodied  popula- 
tion into  the  army,  there  is  little  hope  of  moving  the  produce 
to  the  ports  of  shipment.  With  regard  to  the  American  trade 
it  is  noticeable  that  a  larj^c  proportion  of  the  wheat  sent  for- 
ward from  the  Western  States  has  been  detained  on  the  canals, 
having  been  bought  up  by  speculators  with  the  intention  of 
influencing  prices  in  the  Eastern  markets.  This  experiment, 
so  utterly  opposed  to  all  common  sense,  has  been  so  frequently 
tried  and  has  so  frequently  failed  that  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  it  should  be  practised  in.  In  the  end,  however,  it  is  sure 
to  defeat  itself,  as  on  previous  similar  occasions. 

The  hop  trade  has  ruled  quiet  throughout  the  month.  Sup- 
plies have  been  liberal,  the  crop  this  year  having  proved  ope 
of  the  best  on  record,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality. 
Prices  of  fine  n?\v  Englisli  are  without  material  change,  but 
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yearlings  liavc  bceu  altogetlier  ucglecled.  Bavariuu  and 
Americaa  hops  have  tended  downwards  in  value. 

As  usual  at  this  period  of  the  year  the  demand  for  artiiicial 
feeding  stuffs  has  been  heavy,  and  tiiis  has  been  further  stimu- 
lated by  the  shortness  of  the  hay  crop.  It  must  he  observed, 
however,  that  the  grass  lands  recovered  themselves  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  towards  the  close  of  last  montli,  and  presented 
a  favourable  appearance  late  into  December.  So  much  so  that 
the  cattle  were  kept  out  iu  the  fields  until  an  unusually  ad- 
vanced period.  Cakes  have  risen  in  value,  while  prices  of 
hay  and  clover  have  been  well  supported. 

In  the  wool  trade  considerable  activity  has  prevailed,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  Eronch  and  German  buyers.  The 
demand  has  chielly  run  on  choice  qualities,  and  line  Down 
hoggs  have  commanded  very  full  prices.  It  is  expected  that 
the  trade  will  rule  steady,  as  the  manufacturing  trade  is  likely 
to  be  favourably  influenced  by  the  war  later  on. 

The  metropolitan  markets  have  been  well  supplied  with 
potatoes  which  have  sold  freely  at  fair  quotations.  The  falling 
off  in  the  imports  has  naturally  tended  to  sustain  values. 


REVIEW    OE    THE    CATTLE     TRADE    DURING 

THE    PAST    MONTH. 

The  feature  of  the  mouth,  so  far  as  the  cattle  trade  has 
been  concerned,  has  been  the  holding  of  the  Annual  Market 
for  the  sale  of  fat  stock  for  Christmas  consumption. 
Although  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
stock,  the  Show  could  uot  be  said  to  equal  previous  years,  it 
was  nevertheless  a  success,  after  due  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  many  drawbacks  which  presented  themselves  to  the 
rearing  of  fat  stock  during  the  summer  months.  It  will  he 
remembered  that  the  severe  drought  which  prevailed,  soon  re- 
duced the  pastures  and  meadow-lands  to  an  arid  condition, 
and  resulted  in  the  partial  failure  of  the  hay-crop.  The  root- 
crops  also  did  not  yield  so  freely  as  was  anticipated  ;  conse- 
quently, the  supply  of  food  was  materially  reduced,  whilst  the 
price  was  in  a  corresponding  degree  enhanced.  Tlie  coolness 
of  the  weather  has  imparted  a  firm  tone  to  the  trade,  and 
during  Christmas-week  the  best  breeds  realised  as  much  as 
Gs.  4d.  per  Slbs. ;  but  the  general  top  figure  has  not  exceeded 
6s.  per  Slbs. 

As  regards  s,hecp,  the  supplies  have  been  tolerably  good, 
and  the  quality  has  been  improved.  Although  not  active,  the 
trade  has  been  firm,  and  the  best  Downs  and  half-breds  have 
been  disposed  of  at  6s.  2d.  to  6s.  4d.  per  Slbs. 

Calves,  of  which  a  moderate  supply  has  been  on  sale,  have 
been  in  fair  request,  at  steady  prices  ;  but  pigs  have  sold 
slowly,  at  about  late  rates. 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  during  the 
month  have  been  as  under  :  Head. 

Beasts      10,293 

Sheep       37,91'3 

Calves      1,709 

Pigs  1,91'3 


Total 51,SS8 

Same  time  iu  1SG9          41.,815 

1863          17,231 

„         1867         38,336 

1866          31.,65S 

1865          66,721 

1864          41,713 

„         1863          34,435 

1863          35,435 

1861          21,904 

1860          20,795 

1859          17,430 

The  arrivals   of  beasts   from  our  own  grazing  districts,  as 

well  as  from  Scotland   and  Ireland,  thus   compare  with  the 

three  previous  years :                   Dee.,     Dee.,  Dec.,    Dee., 

Prom—                                1870.     1869.  1868.    1867. 

Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  and 

Northamptonshire    8,500     7,620  7,845     9,700 

Norfolk,    Suffolk,    Essex,     and 

Cambridgeshire 1,630     1,900  550    3,000 

Other  parts  of  England 1,830    3,480  2,330    3,500 

Scotland    2,054     1,954  3,190     1,710 

Ireland 1,830    3,990  1,293    1,043 


The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  and  disposed  of  at  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  during  the  month,  have  been  as 
under :  Head. 

Beasts      36,490 

Sheep       93,360 

Calves      1,606 

Pigs         1,067 

CojirAiusoN  OF  Supplies. 
Dee.,  Beasts.  Sheep.  Calves.  Pigs. 

1S69     25,689  94,170  1,916  680 

1868     17,770  81,780  935  1,070 

1867     31,910  93,490  943  1,880 

1866     20,750  71,390  1,053  1,950 

1865     31,730  126,170  3,833  2,930 

1864     33,780  78,410  1,441  3,700 

1863     39,303  88,470  1,150  3,680 

1863     25,810  85,631  1,354  3,083 

1861     24,840  84,630  701  2,960 

1S60 24,540  83,340  1,577  3,445 

1859     24,484  78,989  1,171  3,187 

1858     20,523  74,375  1,473  3,450 

1857     19,830  67,133  1,309  1,915 

1856     33,995  73,300  1,525  2,880 

Beasts  have  sold  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  4d.,  sheep  3s.  6d. 
to  6s.  4d.,  calves  3s.  8d.  to  6s.  3d.,  and  pigs  4s.  4d.  to  6s.  4d. 
per  8  lbs.  to  sink  the  oft'al. 

Comparison  of  Prices. 

Dec.,  1869.  Dec,  1868. 

s,    d.    s.     d,  s.     d.    s.   d. 

Beef  from     3    4  to  5  10  3     2  to  5     8 

Mutton  3     6  to  6     0  3    0  to  5     6 

Veal 4    3  to  6     0  3    8  to  5  10 

Pork 4    4  to  6     4  3    6  to  4    8 

Dec,  1867.  Dec,  1866, 

s.     d.     s.    d.  s.    d.     s.     d. 

Beef  from    3    4  to  5     3  3    4  to  5     6 

Mutton         3    4  to  5     0  3     8  to  6    4 

Veal 4    4  to  5     4  4    3  to  5  10 

Pork 3     3  to  4    3  3     6  to  4    G 

In  the  dead  meat  markets  the  supplies  have  been  good. 
The  trade  has  been  firmer,  and  prices  have  been  maintained. 
Beef  sold  at  from  3s.  4d.  to  5s.  4d.,  mutton  3s.  8d.  to  5s.  4d., 
veal  5s.  to  5s.  4d.,  and  pork  3s.  4d.  to  5s.  4d.  per  Slbs.  by  the 
carcase. 


THE    METROPOLITAN    GREAT    CHRISTMAS 
CATTLE   MARKET, 

The  season  has  certainly  uot  been  favourable  to  the 
raising  of  stock,  aud,  taking  into  consideration  the  partial 
failure  of  the  grass  lauds  and  the  high  prices  curreut  for 
artificial  fecdiug  stuffs,  the  show  of  stock  at  market  this 
morning  was  good.  The  number  of  Cattle  on  sale  were 
not  large,  owing  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  foreign 
trade,  aud  probably  the  actual  weight  of  meat  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  Beasts  exhibited  was  under  the 
average  of  years.  The  Scotch  Beasts,  for  instance,  came 
to  hand  freely,  there  being  about  1,200  animals  from 
North  Britain ;  but,  though  they  were  well-shaped 
aud  in  excellent  condition,  as  a  rule  they  were  not  of  ex- 
traordinary weight.  The  prices  realized  were  high,  but 
must  be  regarded  as  moderate  when  the  expense  attending 
rearing  this  year  is  taken  into  account ;  and,  even  at  present 
rates,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  profits  secured  by  graziers  will 
be  large.  The  prices  now  current  certainly  pay,  but  as  a 
set-off  we  must  bear  in  mind  uot  only  the  forced  sales  com- 
pelled by  the  shortness  of  grass  iu  the  Midland  and  South 
Counties,  but  the  ravages  caused  by  disease  throughout 
the  country.  Our  North  Country  graziers  suffered  less 
from  the  shortness  of  fodder  thau  we  have  in  the  Souths 
for  there  has  been  little  or  no  drought  in  Scotland  this 
year,  and  this  fact  was  well  apparent  in  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  Beasts  exhibited.  As  a  rule,  the  pro- 
longed mildness  of  the  weather  has  enabled  graziers  to 
keep  their  stock  out  iu  the  field  until  a  later  period  than 
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usual,  but  in  the  south  this  has  been  of  little  avail  as 
the  grass  has  beeu  deticient,  and  what  there  was  was  not  of 
a  meat-producing  character,  being  deficient  in  nutriment. 
It  will  be  readily  uudcrstood  that  the  Scotch  graziers 
kept  up  the  reputation  at  this  Monday's  market,  and  as 
far  as  quality  and  purity  were  concerned  carried  off  the 
palm.  The  exceptional  circumstauces  which  have  this 
year  tended  in  their  favour  would  have  led  us  to  anticipate 
this.  lu  point  of  numbers  the  Shorthorns  came  first, 
while  cross-bred  animals  were  numerous  ;  but  there  was 
a  marked  falling  off  in  the  arrival  of  Hereford  cattle. 
A  few  North  Devons  were  exhibited,  but  we  have  had 
very  limited  arrivals  of  the  bleed  for  some  time  past. 

The  foreign  arrivals  call  for  little  remark.  The  num- 
bers were  small,  and  consisted  of  Dutch  and  Spanish 
animals.  Last  year  there  were  some  excellent  French 
beasts  on  sale,  but  to-day  they  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  At  the  waterside  there  was  a  good  arrival.  The 
Irish  beasts  call  for  no  especial  observation. 

The  annexed  return  shows  the  number  of  Beasts  ex- 
hibited, and  the  prices  realised  for  them  on  the  "  Great 
Days"  during  the  last  29  years. 

Year.         Beasts  shown.  s.    d.       s.    d. 

18il     4,500     3     8  to  5     0 

1842     4,541     3     4  to  4     8 

1843     4,510     3     8  to  4     4 

1844     5,713     4     0  to  4     6 

1845     5,326     3     6  to  4     8 

1846     4,570     4     0  to  5     8 

1847     4,282     3     4  to  4     8 

1848     5,942     3     4  to  4     8 

1849     5,765     3     4  to  4     6 

1850     6,341     3     0  to  3  10 

1851     6,103     2     8  to  4     2 

1852     6,271     2     8  to  4     0 

1853     7,037     3     2  to  4  10 

1854     6.181     3     6  to  5     4 

1855     7,000     3     8  to  4     2 

1856     6,748     3     4  to  5     0 

1857     6,856     3     4  to  4     8 

1858     6,424     3     4  to  5     0 

1859     7,560     3     6  to  5     4 

1860     7,860     3     4  to  5     4 

1861     8,840     3     4  to  5     0 

1862     8,430     3     4  to  5     0 

1863     10,370     3     6  to  5     2 

1864     7,130     3     8  to  5     8 

1865     7,530     3     4  to  5     4 

1866     7,340     3     8  to  5     6 

1867     8,110     3     4  to  5     0 

1868     5,320     3     4  to  5     8 

1869     6,728     3     6  to  6     2 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  best  portion  of 
this  morning's  market : — 

At  iSIr.  George  Dickson's  stand  were  exhibited  nearly 
850  Scotch  beasts,  which,  although  not  heavy,  were  of 
vei'y  fine  quality,  and  quite  up  to  the  average  of  seasons. 
The  vendors  from  Aberdeenshire  were :  Messrs.  Knowles, 
AVishart,  Mitchell,  Wyslie,  Beddie,  Frost,  Bruce,  Reid, 
Lawson,  and  others.  From  Banffshire,  Messrs.  Long- 
more,  Stoddart,  Milne,  and  others.  There  were  also 
some  fine  lots  from  Forfar,  Inverness,  and  other  parts. 

Messrs.  Giblett  and  Son  had  for  disposal  some  remark- 
ably fine  Scotch  beasts,  including  about  40  the  property 
of  Mr.  William  McCombie,  M.P.,  which  sold  at  an  ave- 
rage price  of  .£45  per  head.  There  were  also  some  fine 
beasts  of  i\lessrs.  James  Martin,  Thomas  Knowles,  Harry 
Adamson,  J.  Reid,  W.  Gordon  of  Aberdeen,  and  A. 
Mennie  of  lluntly. 

At  Messrs.  Maydwell  and  Hoyland's  stand  the  best 
lots  were  forwarded  by  Messrs.  William  Wallace  and 


George  Strachan  of  Turriff,  Lewis  Strachan  of  Olney, 
James  Gordon  of  Olney  Castle,  Aberdeen,  Phillips  of 
Sonderton.  Murray  of  Tafferty,  Reid  of  Greystone,  R. 
Elmslie,  Ingram,  and  others  of  Vale  of  Alford,  and  J. 
Stoddart  of'  Banff. 

Mr.  Yorley's  stand  was  as  usual  occupied  with 
a  good  show  of  animals ;  whilst  at  Mr.  Thomas 
Dixon's  stand  there  was  a  good  supply  of  Beasts  from 
Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Leicestershire,  in  addition  to 
some  very  fine  Oxen  forwarded  by  Thomas  Mouser,  of 
Sherborne,  Gloucestershire,  one  of  which  carried  off  a 
prize  at  the  show. 

The  Sheep  pens  were  filled  with  some  excellent  breeds 
in  prime  condition.  Messrs.  Henry  Lintott  and  Sons 
had  for  disposal  some  choice  animals  from  Hertfordshire, 
Essex,  and  Surrey,  and  also  some  Down  wethers,  the  pro- 
perty of  i\Ir.  Hobgcn,  which  carried  off  the  prize  at 
Chichester. 

At  Mr.  Collin's  stand  there  were  some  prime  Downs 
which  realized  extreme  quotations. 

Mr.  Dodd  had  some  remarkably  good  pens  of  Sheep, 
including  some  show  Downs ;  the  consignees  were 
Messrs.  Lawrence,  House,  King,  and  Franklin. 

In  Mr.  Weall's  pens  there  were  some  fine  Downs  and 
half-breds  from  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Herts,  Berkshire, 
and  Oxfordshire. 

Mr.  Stallibrass  had  some  very  fine  Downs,  the  property 
of  Lord  Braybrook,  of  Audling  End,  Saffron  Walden. 
Messrs.  Bolton  and  Son  also  had  some  good  Downs. 

STATE  OF  THE  TRADE. 

Influenced  by  the  unfavourable  weather  and  the  com- 
paratively long  time  between  this  and  Christmas,  the  trade 
for  Beasts  opened  rather  quietly.  Nevertheless,  the 
general  superior  quality  of  the  stock  imparted  a  firm  tone 
to  the  quotations,  and  extreme  rates  were  realised,  the 
best  Scots  and  crosses  were  disposed  of  at  from  5s.  lOd.  to 
6s.  2d.  per  81bs. 

Fi'om  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Northampton- 
shire we  received  about  2,100  Shorthorns,  &:c. ;  from 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire  1,620  Scots 
and  crosses ;  from  Scotland  1,200  Scots  and  crosses  ;  and 
a  fair  supply  from  Ireland. 

The  show  of  Sheep  was  good,  both  as  regards  number 
and  condition.  Although  not  active,  the  trade  was  firm, 
and  the  best  Downs  and  half-breds  were  disposed  of  at  6s. 
to  6s.  4d.  per  Slbs. 

Calves  were  firm  on  former  terms.  Pigs  sold  at  late 
rates. 

GLOUCESTER  CHRISTMAS  FAIR  was  moderately  well 
supplied  with  stock.  The  demand  was  good,  especially  for 
beef,  which  realized  from  Sd.  to  9d.  per  lb.,  and  in  some  in- 
stances nearly  lOd.  Mutton  was  in  short  supply,  but  sold 
freely  at  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  Bacon  pigs  sold  more  cheaply 
than  on  last  market-day  ;  prices  were  from  9s.  to  10s.  per 
score.     Pork  from  lis.  to  lis.  Cd.,  and  all  so!d. 

GRANTHAM  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  smaU  show  of 
sheep  ;  trade  very  brisk,  at  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  Pork  8s.  to  8s. 
3d.  per  stone. 

LEDBURY  FAIR  was  very  thinly  attended  with  stock 
of  every  description,  which  met  a  dull  sale.  Cows  seemed  to 
change  hands,  bat  there  was  very  little  little  doing  in  sheep 
and  pigs.  Beef  9d.,  and  mutton  Sd.  to  9d.  per  lb.  Over 
350  head  of  sheep  ])assed  under  the  hammer ;  fat  sheep  sold 
at  from  43s.  to  03s.  6d. 

SHREWSBURY  FORTNIGHTLY  FAIR.— There  was  a 
very  small  show  of  stock  of  every  kind.  Everything  good 
and  fit  for  the  butchers  sold  well,  but  there  was  very  little 
demand  for  store  stock.  Good  beef  found  ready  sale  at  from 
8d.  to  Sjd.  per  lb.,  inferior  selling  very  much  lower.  Thers 
were  very  few  sheep,  good  mutton  fetching  from  Sd.  to  9d. 
Pigs  were  very  low,  as  low  in  proportion  as  they  have  been 
for  some  time  high.  Bacon  pigs  reahzed  very  little  more  thaq 
6d.  per  lb. 
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REVIEW     OF     THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING    THE    PAST    MONTH. 


The  month  has  been  characterized  by  great  fliictuatious 
in  the  weather.  It  opened  very  mild  and  rainy,  then 
came  a  moderate  frost,  wliich  gradually  increased  into 
intensity  everywhere,  hardening  the  ground,  and  suggest- 
ing great  severity  for  the  winter;  but  before  the  first 
fortnight  was  reached,  down  came  the  rain  in  heavy  and 
continuous  supplies,  with  a  temperature  milder  than  we 
sometimes  experience  in  spring,  and  linally  came  frost 
and  snow  again.  The  frost  was  serviceable,  as  it  did  not 
much  stop  the  plough,  and  greatly  facilitated  the  carting 
of  manure,  &c.,  while  it  enabled  the  farmers  to  thrash  out 
enough  wheat  for  Christmas  engagements.  But  the 
Hoods  which  have  since  ensued  iu  some  low  grounds 
stopped  all  field  labours,  and  the  meadows  have  been  too 
sodden  for  the  cattle  in  the  fields.  A  heavy  requisition 
will  now  be  made  upon  the  root  crops,  and  they  will  be 
lucky  who  keep  stock  without  loss.  As  regards  the  young 
wheat,  the  early-sown  is  both  forward  and  strosg,  and 
the  mild  temperature  will  help  the  vegetation  of  the  late 
sowings,  while  those  who  deferred  this  work  must  look 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  in  spring.  Politics,  lately 
threatening  to  Great  Britain,  seem  happily  settling 
into  calm,  neither  the  state  of  the  Black  Sea  nor 
Luxemburg  now  being  likely  to  bring  on  a  war ;  but  our 
neighbours  the  French  continue  to  have  it  in  full,  and  all 
Europe  begins  to  say  when  will  this  end.  There  seems 
as  yet  but  little  chance  for  France ;  but  the  Prussians 
may  yet  find  it  more  difficult  to  return  than  they  did  in 
advancing.  The  wasting  of  a  fine  country  is  a  serious 
matter ;  and  when  we  learn  from  a  late  French  official  of 
eminence  that  200  square  miles  have  lost  the  autumn 
tillage  and  seed-corn,  it  is  enough  to  make  us  fear  for  the 
next  spring,  and  still  more  for  the  next  harvest.  Yet  the 
English  wheat  trade  has  remained  dull.  For  the  first 
fortnight  a  rise  and  subsequent  fall  of  Is.  kept  the  balance 
equal ;  but  the  oppressive  dampness  of  the  last  fortnight 
has  brought  such  damage  into  the  condition,  that  we 
must  note  for  the  whole  month  a  decline  of  about  2s. 
So  far  as  regards  English  samples,  the  loss  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  for  the  bulk  increases  as  the  weight 
diminishes  ;  but  it  has  stopped  business,  and  affected  the 
value  of  granaried  foreign  nearly  as  much  where  no  com- 
plaint of  condition  could  be  made.  The  approach  of  the 
holidays  has  also  doubtless  tended  this  way,  for  but  few 
like  to  send  their  accounts  at  such  a  time  of  the  year. 
There  is  therefore  every  probability  that  for  a  short 
period  we  may  keep  dull,  though  all  the  markets  of 
Europe  remain  firm,  without  any  symptoms  of  giving 
way.  When  peace  comes,  as  we  hope  it  will  shortly,  and 
the  damage  by  war  comes  to  be  carefully  estimated,  we 
may  find  a  sudden  large  demand  spring  up,  which  will 
stimulate  prices.  At  New  York  they  have  somewhat  de- 
clined ;  but  the  navigation  of  the  canals  must  soon  close, 
when  we  shall  be  left  to  shipments  ex  granary  till  next 
]\Iay,  regulated  by  relative  prices,  which  are  now  nearly 
equal,  shipping  charges  and  risk  included.  The  following 
rates  were  recently  quoted  at  the  places  named  :  the  best 
new  Zealand  wheat  at  Rotterdam  59s.,  611bs.  Danish  at 
Hambro'  58s.,  Danish  wheat  from  Copenhagen  for  spring 
dclivei-y  GOs.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance  ;  the  finest  new 
high-mixed  Dantzic  61s.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance  ; 
wheat  at  St.  Petersburg  45s.  Gd.,  free  on  board  ;  Ghirka 
at  Odessa  47s.  9d.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance,  at 
Taganrog  45s.  6d.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance ;  native 
wheat  at    Marianopoli   47s.   6d.,    cost,  freight,  and  in- 


surance ;  at  Valparaiso  o2s.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance  ; 
at  San  Francisco  56s.  8d.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance ; 
old  No.  2  Milwaukie  4'Js.  3d.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance, 
per  4S01bs. 

Our  this  month's  review  commences  on  28th  Novem- 
ber, which  could  not  be  included  in  our  last. 

The  first  Monday  commenced  on  small  English  sup- 
plies, though  the  foreign  arrivals  were  good.  The  morn- 
ing's exhibition  of  samples  was  the  smallest  since  harvest, 
yet  sales  were  excessively  dull,  at  Is.  decline,  the  weather 
having  become  very  mild  and  wet.  INIost  of  the  foreign 
supplies  consisting  of  American  samples,  these  as  well  as 
Russian  qualities  experienced  a  like  reduction.  Though 
fair  arrivals  were  noted  olf  the  coast  there  was  no  decline 
iu  prices.  With  the  aspects  of  politics  more  decidedly 
pacific,  the  country  advices  generally  noted  symptoms  of 
weakness.  Leeds,  Lynn,  Melton  Mowbray,  and  a  few 
other  towns  reported  a  reduction  of  Is.  to  2s. ;  more  were 
down  Is. ;  among  these  were  Spalding,  Sleaford,  Hull, 
Ipswich,  St.  Ives,  Gloucester,  Gainsborough,  and  New- 
castle ;  yet  Bristol,  and  some  other  places,  were  firm,  the 
show  of  samples  being  limited,  and  on  Saturday  there 
were  similar  reports.  Liverpool  was  down  2d.  per  cental 
on  Tuesday,  but  this  was  recovered  on  Friday.  Adecline 
was  prevented  at  Edinburg  by  the  smallness  of  the  sup- 
ply ;  but  Glasgow  was  6d.  to  9d.  per  boll  lower.  The 
Dublin  market  was  dull,  both  for  native  and  foreign  wheat, 
but  there  was  no  quotable  change. 

On  the  second  Monday  the  supplies  were  less  both  in 
English  and  foreign  samples.  There  was  but  a  limited 
show  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands  during  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  weather  being  changed  to  cold  and  dry  a  bet- 
ter feeling  sprung  up,  and  the  loss  of  Is.  on  the  previous 
Monday  was  fully  recovered.  It  was  the  same  with  the 
lower  qualities  of  foreign ;  but  fine  Baltic  sorts  were  unal- 
tered in  value.  Floating  cargoes  improved  fully  Is.  per 
qr.  during  the  week,  with  a  good  inquiry.  This  week 
the  country  markets  very  readily  responded  to  the  Lon- 
don advices.  Hull,  Spalding,  Sleaford,  Melton  Mow- 
bray, Newark,  Louth,  Rugby,  &c.,  were  all  Is.  to  2s. 
dearer.  A  rise  of  Is.  was  also  reported  at  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Alford,  Leeds,  Lynn,  Gains- 
borough, Rotherham,  Stockton,  &c.  Some  localities, 
however,  were  simply  firm,  and  Liverpool  only  advanced 
2d.  per  cental  for  the  week.  Glasgow  was  6d.  per  boU 
dearer,  and  Edinburgh  reported  a  rise  of  Is.  to  2s  per  qr. 
The  only  feature  to  be  noted  at  Dublin  was  great  firm- 
ness both  in  native  and  foreign  qualities. 

On  the  third  Monday  the  English  supply  was  mode- 
rate, and  very  little  was  reported  in  foreign,  excepting 
from  San  Francisco,  whence  a  large  shipment  was  made. 
No  great  quantity  was  exhibited  this  morning  on  either 
the  Kentish  or  Essex  stands,  yet  the  winterly  weather 
having  changed  to  mild  and  rainy,  which  somewhat  af- 
fected the  condition,  former  prices  could  only  be  realized 
for  the  few  fine  and  dry  samples ;  the  rest  could  only  be 
sold  by  making  some  concession  to  buyers.  Though 
there  had  been  some  activity  in  foreign  on  the  previous 
Friday,  with  an  occasional  advance,  that  buoyancy  was  en- 
tirely lost,  and  only  the  previous  Monday's  rates  were  re- 
tained. With  few  cargoes  arrived  at  the  ports  of  call  prices 
were  unaltered.  The  weather  this  week  being  mild  and  very 
wet  the  general  condition  of  samples  sufl^ered,  and  most 
of  the  country  markets  responded  to  the  London  advices 
of  Monday,  being  Is.  per  qr.  lower,  but  there  were  a  few 
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exceptious,  some  farmers  uatiirally  cxiieoliiig  the  return 
of  frost  and  some  improvement  in  the  coiulitiou  of  tlieir 
wheat,  others  knowing  the  clifllculty  of  selling  and  re- 
luctant to  make  any  sacrifice  shut  up  their  sample-bags 
•without  exhibiting  the  contents.  Liverpool  on  Tuesday 
was  down  Id.  to  2d.  per  cental,  but  no  positive  difference 
in  value  w^as  noted.  At  Edinburgh  prices  were  Is.  lower ; 
Glasgow  was  unaltered,  but  dull.  At  Dublin  sales  were 
very  slow. 

Ou  the  fourth  Monday  there  was  about  an  average 
supply  of  home-grown  wheat,  with  a  good  foreign  arrival, 
nearly  all  from  Montreal  and  New  York,  in  about  equal 
quantities.  The  show  of  fresh  samples  ou  the  Kentish 
and  Essex  stands  was  limited,  but  the  condition  was  so 
bad  millers  would  hardly  ask  the  price,  though  a  i  eduction 
of  Is.  to  2s.  would  have  readily  been  conceded.  The 
foreign  trade  also  was  without  any  animation  at  Is.  less, 
though  there  were  free  sales  of  floating  cargoes  at  full 
rates.  On  Friday  the  23rd,  with  a  return  of  frost  the 
market  became  firm. 

The  arrivals  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
27,719  quarters  English,  82,548  quarters  foreign ; 
against  18,174  qrs.  English,  161,903  qrs.  foreign  for  the 
same  time  last  year.  The  London  exports  for  the  same 
period  were  16,810  qrs.  wheat,  17,986  cwts.  flour.  The 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  four  weeks  up  to 
the  10th  December  were  2,304,633  cw^ts.  wheat,  326,934 
cwts.  flour;  against  3,627,893  cwts.  wheat,  448,815 
cwts.  flour  for  "the  same  period  in  1869.  The  general 
averages  commenced  at  49s.  lOd.  and  closed  at  52s.  2d. 
The  London  averages  began  at  54s.  2d.  and  ended  at 
55s.  lOd. 

The  flour  trade  for  four  weeks  has  generally  been  steady, 
though  on  the  fourth  Monday  there  was  a  reduction  in 
the  value  of  Norfolks  to  the  extent  of  Is.,  which  brought 
them  dow^n  to  36s.  In  foreign  sacks  there  was  also  a 
similar  reduction,  though  stocks  are  not  large.  Barrels 
rose  ou  the  second  market  6d.  through  an  extensive 
foreign  demand,  but  this  was  finally  lost,  leaving  prices 
much  the  same.  Extra  State  New  York  being  quoted 
26s.  2d.  cost,  freight,  and  insurance,  shows  them  to  be 
2d.  above  Lomdou  quotations.  At  New  York  stocks  were 
estimeted  at  about  350,000  barrels.  The  imports  into 
London  for  four  weeks  were  iu  country  sorts  95,802 
sacks,  foreign  5,896  sacks  58,854  barrels ;  agaiust  91,991 
sacks  country,  7,142  sacks  20,361  barrels  foreign  last  year. 

In  maize  there  has  been  a  quiet  trade  through  the 
month,  with  very  little  change  of  value,  only  a  reduction 
of  6d.  being  noted  on  the  fourth  Monday,  bringing  the 
quotations  of  yellow  to  31s.  to  32s.,  and  white  to  33s. 
The  imports  during  this  period  into  London  were  29,403 
qrs.,  against  42,861  qrs.  in  1869.  The  American  crop, 
which  was  large,  will  not  be  available  till  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  canals  in  May. 

Of  barley  the  receipts  of  British  growth  have  been 
moderate,  and  so  were  the  foreign  till  the  fourth  j\Ion- 
day,  when  21,000  qrs.  arrived,  this  brought  the  market 
down  fully  6d.  for  low  sorts,  and  about  Is.  for  the  heavier 
qualities.  English  malting  barley  has  been  dull,  excepting 
the  very  finest,  which  lias  continued  scarce.  So  heavy 
indeed  is  the  sale  of  second-rate  sorts,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  note  their  real  value.  This  has  arisen  from  the  ex- 
tremely dull  state  of  the  malt  trade  for  a  long  time  past. 
The  arrivals  in  London  for  four  weeks  were  10,350  qrs. 
British,  31,612  qrs.  foreign,  against  15,299  qrs.  British, 
46,180  qrs.  foreign,  for  the  same  period  last  year.  There 
appears  now  no  chance  for  a  rally  in  malting  qualities. 

The  malt  trade,  as  already  noted,  has  been  extremely 
depressed  at  declining  rates,  the  reduction  in  the  month 
being  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.  Brewers  report  they  are  full,  and 
the  demand  for  beer  very  slack. 

The  oat  trade  has   continued  to  fluctuate  with  the 


weather  and  foreign  denuuul.  It  advanced  Is.  per  qr. 
when  large  orders  canic  from  Antwerp,  though  the 
arrivals  were  then  at  their  height.  AVhen  this  demand 
closed,  old  oats  rather  gave  way,  and  new  were  6d. 
cheaper.  Old  Russian,  weighing  38  lbs.  per  bushel,  could 
be  had  at  22s.  Od.  per  qr.,  and  40  lbs.  new  Swedes  at  23s. 
6d.  Scotch  oats  have  nearly  been  out  of  the  market, 
the  receipts  having  only  been  195  qrs.,  and  therefore 
prices  quite  at  a  fancy  height — say,  over  34s.  for  parcels 
of  exti'a  weight.  The  rates  being  moderate  for  feeding 
qualities,  we  do  not  see  much  chance  of  a  decline,  though 
Christmas  time  is  always  dull.  The  arrivals  dm-ing  four 
weeks  into  Londou  were  3,252  qrs.  English,  195  qrs. 
Scotch,  uo  Irish,  183,817  qrs.  foreign,  against  5,641  qrs. 
English,  346,904  qrs.  foreign  in  1869.  So  the  foreign 
supplies  this  year  have  only  been  about  half  what  they 
were  then,  and  from  these  are  to  be  deducted  26,080  qrs. 
exported,  chiefly  to  Belgium,  it  is  supposed  for  the 
German  armies.  With  a  poor  crop  in  Prance,  as  well  as 
here,  there  must  be  a  great  want  of  this  grain  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 

The  supplies  of  English  beans  have  hitherto  been  fair 
for  a  scanty  crop,  with  almost  uothiug  from  abroad ;  but 
prices  have  been  kept  down  by  the  relative  cheapness  of 
Indian  corn,  which  is  being  more  largely  used.  The 
trade  has  therefore  been  dull,  without  any  quotable  change 
of  value.  Extra  fine  old  small  English  still  bring  as 
much  as  54s.,  though  new  Mazagans  will  uot  bring 
over  403,  The  imports  into  Loudon  were  3,932  qrs. 
English,  726  qrs.  foreign,  against  3,323  qrs.  English, 
10,086  qrs.  foreign  iu  1869. 

In  peas  there  has  scarcely  been  any  change,  inferior 
old  white  going  off  for  feeding  purposes  at  36s.  per  qr., 
while  white  English  boilers  of  first  quality  are  worth 
42s.,  and  maples  have  even  brought  46s.  in  retail  from 
their  scarcity ;  duns  being  worth  3Ss.  The  imports  into 
Londou  for  four  weeks  were  2,888  qrs.  English,  4,6*7 
qrs.  foreign,  against  2,882  qrs.  English,  10,527  qrs. 
foreign  in  1869. 

^Vith  good  supplies  of  linseed  from  India,  prices  have 
given  way  about  Is.  per  qr.,  the  imports  being  78,543 
qrs.,  against  46,704  qrs.  last  year. 

The  seed  trade  has  kept  its  firmness,  with  uow  and 
then  a  speculative  inquiry  for  red  cloverseed.  Fine  new 
English  is  quoted  as  high  as  86s.,  and  white  at  80s.  per 
qr.  Spring  tares  are  now  coming  to  hand,  but  the 
demand  has  not  commenced  yet. 


COMPARATIVE     AVERAGES. 

WHEAT.                  BARLEY. 

OATS. 

Years.     Qrs.         s.  d. 

Qrs.         s.    d. 

Qrs.       s.  d. 

1866...  58,431    ...59    5 

62,8894  ...  41    4 

7,273    ...25  11 

1867...  56,7211  ...  66    9 

82,8924  ...  41    2 

8,7771  ...  24    4 

1863...  60,3831  ...  49     5 

65,152|  ...  45    3 

4,830J  ...  27    7 

1869...  49,868i,..  43  10 

81,036*  ...  36    0 

3,539i  ...  22    3 

1870...  84,196^  ...  62    5  1  78,010i  ...  35    4 

5,476|  ...  23    4 

AVERAGE  S 


Fob  the  past  Six 
Weeks  : 

Nov.    12,  1870 

Nov,    19,  1870 

Nov.    26,  1870 

Dec,      3,  1870 

Dec.    10,  1870 , 

Dec.    17,  1870 , 

Aggregate  of  the  above  ... 
The  same  week  in  1869 


Wheat. 

Barley, 

s.     d. 

8.    d. 

50      5 

36    11 

49    10 

36      8 

50      5 

36      2 

53      5 

36      1 

52      2 

35      9 

52      5 

35      4 

51      3 

36      2 

43     10 

36      0 

Oats. 

a.  A. 

23  8 

23  11 

23  7 

23  10 

23  7 

23  4 

23  8 

22  3 


POTATO  MARKETS, 

Yorkshire  Regents     70s.  to  SOs. 

Lincolnshire  do 65s.  to  753. 

Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do 75s.  to  SOs. 

Perth,  Forfar,  and  Pife  do 65s.  to  703. 

Kent  and  Essex  do 55s.  to  658. 

Do.        do.           do.  Rocks  5as.  to  GOs, 

Printed  by  Rogerson  and  Tuxford,  265,  Strand, London,  W.C. 


HARDING'S     FLEXIBLE     ROOFING, 

REDUCED  TO  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  COVEEING  for  HOUSES,  SHEDS,  FAEM  and  other  BUILDINGS,  &c. 

Suitable  for  all  Climates,  and  adopted  by  the  English  and 
Foreign  Governments,  RaUway  Companies,  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  &c.  Awarded  the  Silver  Medal,  Amster- 
dam Exhibition,  1869,  for  its  Cheapness  and  Superiority 
to  Felt,  although  the  price  was  then  50  per  cent,  higher 
Uhan  at  present,  and  is  proved  to  be  a  much  more 
tDui-able,  Eflicient,  and  Weather-tight  Roofing  than 
jCorrugated  Iron,  at  One-third  the  cost,  and  can  be  most 
[easily  fixed  by  any  unpractised  person.  Please  send  for 
'  samples  of  present  make. 
PRICE  ONE  PENNY  per  Square  Foot,  or  23s.  per  Roll 

of  25  yards  by  41  inches  wide. 

DRESSING,  23.  6d.  per  gal. ;  ZINC  NAILS,  6d.  per  lb. 

SAMPLES  AND  TRADE  TERMS  FREE. 

HARDIKO'S   COMPOUND   OLYCERINE   DIP. 

CONTAINS  NO  POISON,  AND  IS  DESTRUCTIVE  TO  INSECT  LIFE  ONLY. 

It  is  a  certain  cure  for  Scab  in  Sheep,  who  thrive  and  increase  in  weight  after  the  use  of  this  Dip.  It  also  preserves  the 
health  of  all  animals  belonging  to  the  homestead. 

It  increases  the  growth  of  the  wool,  and  cleanses  it  of  all  offensive  accumulations  which  always  cause  functional  derange- 
ment, it  being  a  well  known  fact  that  acrid  and  corrupt  humours  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface  are  the  cause  of  a  great 
many  diseases  which  afflict  animal  life. 

This  preparation  is  most  easily  applied,  perfectly  harmless  in  use,  and  most  deadly  to  Ticks,  Lice,  Maggots,  and  a  sure 
cm-e  for  Foot  Rot.  It  also  prevents  the  Fly  striking  j  avoiding  the  Animal  being  troubled  with  Maggots,  and  heals  all  Sores,  &c. 

Sold  in  Tins  of  511>s.  and  lOlbs.,  at  Od.  per  lit.;  and  in  l>rnm»  of 
*^511iis.,  501]|>§.  and  upwards,  at  5d.  per  1I». ;  toy  all  Clienilsts,  Seeds- 
men, Ironmong-ers,  and  others  tliroug'liout  tlie  KLing-dom. 

A    51b.    TIN     IS     SUFFICIENT     FOE,     TWENTY-FIVE     SHEEP. 
No  Dipping  Apparatus  necessary,  common  Tubs  being  all  required.  (See  the  simple  Directions  for  Use  on  each  Tin.) 

Y,      HARDING, 

'    Sole  Manufacturer,  20,  Nicholas  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


LONDON   AND    COUNTY   BANKING    COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED   1836. 

subscribed' CAPITAL.. .£2,500,000,  in  50,000  SHARES  of  £50  EACH. 
PAID-UP  C.A^xTAL... £1,000,000       RESERVE  FUND... £500,000. 


NATHANIEL  ALEXAND'^^R,  Esq. 
T.  TYRINGHAM  BERNARD,  Esq. 
PHILIP  PATTON  BiiYTH,  Esq. 
JOHN  WM.  BTJRMESTER,  Esq. 

P.  P.  BLYTH,  Esq        1 

WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 

I  THOMAS  STOCK  COWIE,  Esq. 
PREDERTCK  FRANCIS,  Esq. 
FREDERICK  HARRISON,  Esq. 
LORD  ALFRED  HERVEY. 
TRUSTEES. 
J.  W.  BURMESTER,  Esq.        1        W.  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq. 

A  TTT)T'T'OB.S 

I        WILLIAM  NORMAN,  Esq.        I        RICHARD  H.  SWAINE,  Esq. 


I  WILLIAM  CHAMPION  JONES,  Es^. 
E.  HARBORD  LU8HINGT0N,  Esq. 
JAMES  MORLEY,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  NICOL,  Esq. 


v. 


General  Manager— WILLIAM   McKEWAN,   Esq. 

rnTWin  INSPECTOR.  INSPECTORS  OF  BRANCHES.  CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT. 

W  J  NORFOLK,  Esq.        H.  J.  LEMON,  Esq.,  and  C.  SHERRING,  Esq.        JAMES  GRAY,  Esq. 

SoLlciTOBS-Messrs.  STEVENS,  WILKINSON,  &  HARRIES. 

Secretary— F.  CLAPPISON,  Esq. 


HEAD    OFFICE, 

JIanagbr— WHITBREAD  TOMSON,  Esq. 


21,    LOMBARD    STREET. 

I         Assistant  Manager— WILLIAM  HOWARD,  Esq. 


THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK  opens— 
ntiiWTNG  ACCOUNTS  with  Commercial  Houses  and  Private  Individuals,  either  upon  the  plan  usually  adopted  b* 
othSslSefs.  or  by  charSng  a  smaU  Commission  to  those  persons  to  whom  it  may  not  be  convementto  sustam  an  agreed 

^I^FPcfsiT^ACOOUNTS.-Deposit  Receipts  are  isgued  for  sums  of  Money  placed  upon  these  Accounts,  and  Interest  i^ 
-illStor  sulhperiods  and  at  such  ratesk  may  be  agreed.upon  reference  being  had  to  the  ^^l^^eof  the  Money  MarkeU 

rmCULAR  NOTES  AND  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  are  issued,  payable  m  the  pnncipal  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  Con- 
tinent in  Australia,  Canada,  India,  and  China,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

ISe  pITch^S  amff^'A^'G^™^  of  English  or  Foreign  Shares  effected,  and  Dividends, 

^Sf  faci^tKrlSiS^^^^^  the  Bank  for  the  receipt  of  Money  from  the  Towns  where  the  Com: 

P^L^oSTof  the  Bank  are  tooUnd  not  to  ^^^^<^^iX^^Sm1S^  ^^^  "^trMoKEWAN.  General  ManaKsr. 


THE   ROYAL   FARMERS'   INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

3,  NORFOLK  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W-C. 

CAPITAL. — Persons  insured  by  this  Company  have  the  security  of  an  extensive  and  wealthy  proprietary 
as  well  as  an  ample  Capital  always  applicable  to  the  payment  of  claims  without  delay. 

LIFE  DEPAETMENT.'-BONUS.— Insurers  of  the  participating  class  will  be  entitled  to  four-fifths 
of  the  profits. 

FIRE  :department,- 

1st  Class— Not  Hazardous ...    Is.  6d.  per  Cent, 

8nd  Class — Hazardous    ...         ... 2s.  6d.      „ 

3rd  Class— Doubly  Hazardous 4s.  6d.      „ 

BUILDINGS  and  MERCANTILE  Property  of  every  description  in  Public  or  Private  Warehouses.— 
Distillers,  Steam  Engines,  Goods  in  Boats  or  Canals,  Ships  in  Port  or  Harbour,  &c.  &c.j  are  Insured  in  this 
Office  at  moderate  rates. 

SPECIAL  RISKS. — A-t  such  rates  as  may  be  oousidered  reasonable. 

NEW  INSURANCES.— No  charge  made  for  Policy  or  Stamp. 

FARMING  STOCK. — 5s.  per  cent.,  with  liberty  to  use  a  Steam  Thrasliing  Machine  without  extra 
charge.    Nearly  FIVE  MILLIONS  lusui-ed  in  this  Office. 

SEVEN  YEARS'  INSURANCES  niay  be  effected  on  payment  of  Six  Years'  Premium  only. 

LIGHTNING  and  GAS. — Losses  by  Fire  occasioned  by  Lightning,  and  Losses  by  Explosion  of  Gas 
>vhen  used  for  Lighting  Buildings  will  be  allowed  for. 

RENT. — The  Loss  on  Eent  while  Buildings  remain  untenantable  through  fire  may  be  provided  against. 

HAIL  DEPARTMENT.-(Ofiops  and  Glass.) 

Policies  to  protect  parties  from  Loss  by  the  destruction  of  Growing  Crops  or  Glass,  by  Hail,  are  granted  on 
Moderate  Terms. 
LOSSES.— 'Prompt  and  liberal  settlement. 

AGENTS        WANTED. 

Apply  to  JOHN  BEDDISH,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 


IMPORTANT   TO    FLOCKMASTERS. 

THOMAS  BIGG,  Agricultural  and  Veterinary 
Chemist,  by  Appointment  to  His  late  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  Consort,  K.G.,  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover 
Street,  Borough,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Tarmers  and  Graziers  to  his  valuable  SHEEP  and  LAMB 
DIPPING  COMPOSITION,  which  requires  no  Boiling,  and 
may  be  used  with  Wai-m  or  Cold  Water,  for  effectually 
destroying  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  all  other  insects  injm-ious  to 
the  Flock,  preventing  the  alarming  attacks  of  Fly  and  Shab, 
and  cleansing  and  purifjdng  the  Skin,  thereby  greatly  im- 
proving the  Wool,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  highly 
contributing  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

Prepared  only  by  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  &c.,  at  his  Manu- 
factory as  above,  and  sold  as  follows,  although  any  other 
quantity  may  be  had,  if  required  :— 

4  lb.  for  20  sheep,  price,  jar  included £0   2 


61b. 

30 

81b. 

40 

101b. 

50 

201b. 

100 

801b. 

150 

40  lb. 

200 

60  lb. 

250 

60  lb. 

300 

80  lb. 

400 

1001b. 

500 

(cask  and  measure 
included) 


0 
0  4 
0  6 
0  10 

0  15 

1  0 
1  3 
1    7 

1  17 

2  6 


Should  any  Flockmaster  prefer  boiling  the  Composition,  it 
will  be  equally  effective. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
From  Mr.  Hbbepaih,  the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist  :— 
Bristol  Laboratory,  Old  Park,  January  18th,  1861. 
Sir, — I  have  submitted  your  Sheep  Dipping  Composition  to 
analysis,  and  find  that  the  ingredients  are  well  blended,  and 
the  mixture  neutral.    If  it  is  used  according  to  the  directions 
given,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  while  it  eflfectually  destroys  vermin, 
it  wUl  not  injure  the  hair  roots  (or  "  yolk")  in  the  skin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase.    I  think  it  deserves  the  numerous 
testimonials  published.    I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

William  Hebafate,  Sen.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  &c.. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Leicester  House,  Great  Dover-etreet,  Borough,  London. 


He  would  also  espec  illy  call  attention  to  his  SPECIFIC, 
or  LOTION,  for  the  SO  '  ^  or  SHAB,  which  wUl  be  found 
a  certain  remedy  for  eradi.-?ting  that  loathsome  and  ruinous 
disorder  in  Sheep,  and  whii  may  be  safely  used  in  all 
climates,  and  at  aU  seasons  of  ti^  Ayear,  and  to  aJl  descriptions 
of  sheep,  even  ewes  in  lamb.  Pnte  FIVE  SHILLINGS  per 
gallon— sufficient  on  an  average  for  thirty  Sheep  (according  - 
to  the  virulence  of  the  disease)  j  also  iu  wine  quart  bottles, 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL. 
"  Scoulton,  near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  April  16th,  IS^^. 

"Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  yom-s  ot  the  4ith  inst.,  which    " 
would  have  been  replied  to  before  this  had  I  been  at  home,  I 
have  much  pleasm-e  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
your  invaluable  '  Specific  for  the  cui-e  of  Scab  in  Sheep.'    The 
600  sheep  were  all  di-essed  in  August  last  with  84  gallons  of    ^ 
the  '  NoN-poisoNous  Specific,'  that  was  so  highly  recom- 
mended at  the  Lincoln  Show,  and  by  their  own  dresser,  the 
best  attention  being  paid  to  the  flock  oy  my  shepherd  after  / 
dressing  according  to  instructions  left ;  but  notwithstanding  / 
the  Scab  continued  getting  worse.    Being  determined  to  hava 
the  Scab  cured  if  possible,  I  vsrote  to  you  for  a  supply  of  you7 
Specific,  which  I  received  the  foUowiiig  day ;  and  although 
the  weather  was  most  severe  in  February  during  the  dressin 
your  Specific  proved  itself  an  invaluable  remedy,  {or  ■ 
three  weeks  the  Sheep  were  quite  cured ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  young  lambs  are  doing  remarkably  well  at  present. 
In  conclusion,  I  beUeve  it  to  be  the  safest  and  best  remedy 
now  in  use.  "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"For  JOHN  TINGEY,  Esq., 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg. '  "R.  RENNEY. 

8^"  Flockmasters  would  be  well  to  beware  of  such  pre- 
parations as  "  Non-poisonous  Compositions :"  it  is  only 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  good  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  "Non-poisonous" 
article  can  poison  or  destroy  insect  vermin,  particularly  such 
as  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  Scab  Parasites— creatures  so  tenacious 
of  Ufe.  Such  advertised  preparations  must  be  wholly  useless, 
or  they  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

DIPPING  APPARATUS £14,  fe.  U,  &  £3. 
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THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY,     1871. 


PLATE    I. 

A    SHORTHORN    STEER. 

THE      PROPERTY      OF      MR.      THOMAS     PULVER,      OF      UROUGHTON,      KETTERING. 


This  steer,  bred  by  Mr.  Pulver  in  the  spring  of  1867, 
was  by  Biddingham  (21277),  out  of  Beauty,  by  Brighton 
(25672),  a  cow  not  to  be  traced  in  the  Herd  Book. 
Brighton  was  a  son  of  Bagshaw's  Windsor  (23225),  out  of 
Princess  Alice  by  Pompey  (10022). 

BiJdeuham,  the  sire  of  the  champion  steer,  a  roan 
bull,  bred  by  Sir  \V.  de  Capell  Brooke,  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Pulver.  He  was  by  Lord  Stanley 
Spencer  (20229),  out  of  Ruth  2nd  by  Hero  of  Kars 
(19956),  her  dam  Ruth  by  Habeas  Corpus  (10294). 
Lord  Stanley  Spencer  was  bred  by  Mr.  Charles  Howard, 
at  Biddenham,  and  hence  the  title  of  his  son. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  tlie  prizes  taken  by 
this  steer  : 

1868.— Third  prize  at  Oakham  ... 
1869. — Second  at  Northampton  ... 

Second  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
First  at  Lincoln 
Second  at  Oakham 
Pirst  at  Leeds  ... 
1870. — First  at  Royston 
First  at  Peterboro' 
First  at  Hinckley 

And  Cup  for  best  beast 
I'irst  at  Welliugboro' 

And  Hope's  Cup 
First  at  Oakham 
Extra  Uppingham  School  Cup 
Silver  medal 
First  at  Birmingham  ^ 

President's  Cup  I 

Hotel-keepers'  Plate  | 

LordAylesford'sfor  best  Shorthorn  \-    15 
Gold  Medal  for  best  ox 
Extra  for  best  Shorthorn  | 

Silver  medal  for  breeder  J 

First  at  Smithfield  Club  (extra  stock)  "1     10 
Champion  Plate  > 

Silver  inedal  J 
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It  was  thus  that  we  wrote  of  this  steer  immediately  after 
the  last  Birmingham  meeting :  "  At  the  Oakham  show 
in  1869,  Mr.  Pulver,  a  yeoman  of  Broughton,  near  Ket- 
tering, showed  a  Shorthorn  steer,  by  Biddenham,  a  bull 
from  Air.  Charles  Howard's  Spencer  tribe,  but  bred  by 
Sir  W.  de  Brooke,  that  took  a  second  prize  in  an  All- 
England  class  to  Mr.  Roland  Wood's  Little  Wonder,  the 
best  beast  in  the  show.  Young  Biddenham  then  came  on 
to  the  Smithfield  Club  Meeting,  where  in  the  certainly 
'  crack '  class  he  was  only  highly  commended ;  Lord 
Aylesford's  steer,  the  best  animal  of  his  year,  being  first, 
Mr.  Wood's  Little  Wonder  second,  and  a  steer  of  Lord 
Penrhyn's  third.  Still  one  of  the  judges  said,  '  if  kept  on 
for  another  year,  this  very  stylish  steer  will  be  sure  to 
command  a  foremost  place.'  Mr.  Pulver]thence  travelled 
his  beast  on  to  Leeds,  where  he  won  in  his  class,  but  never 
was  in  it  when  the  judges  came  to  find  the  best  animal  in 
the  yard.  During  the  past  summer  and  autumn  he  took 
invariably  first  prizes  for  fat  stock  at  Peterborough, 
Royston,  Hinckley,  and  W^ellingborough  ;  as  at  Oak- 
hao),  again,  he  was  not  only  the  first  of  his  class, 
but  the  best  beast  in  the  show.  He  had  thus  '  run 
through'  many  of  the  animals  he  met  in  his  own  class  at 
Birmingham.  It  will  be  so  gathered  that  if  there  were 
any  great  merit  in  Mr.  Pulver's  ox,  he  could  have  no 
difliculty  in  his  path  so  far.  And  he  has  indisputably 
great  merit  in  many  ways.  He  is  a  smart  rich  roan  in 
colour;  he  is  a  compact  square  rather  than  an  over- 
whelming animal ;  he  has  fed  so  well  that  his  flesh  does 
not  seem  to  encumber  him  as  it  does  many  a  fat  beast, 
but  he  has  a  cbcerful  look  and  gay  carriage,  as  it  is  not 
until  yon  see  him  out  that  he  moves  after  a  somewhat 
awkward  ungainly  fashion.  He  has  an  especially  good 
forehand,  is  well  ribbed  up,  and  straight  and  square  in 
his  outline,  but  bad  in  his  purse,  having  suffered  terribly 
from  castration,  and  standing  rather  weak  from  behind." 
The  live  weight  of  the  steer  as  given  in  the  Smithfield 
Club  catalogue  was  20cwt.  3qrs.  14lb.,  and  his  dead  weight 
11  [Vol.  LXIX— No.  2. 
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215st.  51b.  of  81b.  to  the  stone.  lie  died  remarkably 
well,  of  a  very  good  coloui-,  aud  Mr.  Pulver,  as  chairman 
of  the  ordinary,  put  a  64lb.  piece  of  him  on  the  market 
table  at  Kettering,  of  which  forty-six  partook,  with  an 
ample  allowance  of  lean  meat  to  give  everyone  "a  taste-" 
On  the  Champion  Plate  being  presented  to  him  at  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  Mr.  Pulver  said  : 
"  It  was  now  twenty  years  since  he  first  appeai'ed  as  an 
exhibitor  at  the  Club  Show,  and  when  he  did  so  he  was  un- 
successful, although  he  obtained  a  commendation.  Some 
of  his  friends  then  told  him  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to 
show  in  the  same  class  with  noblemen  aud  gentlemen,  the 
length  of  whose  pm'ses  made  them  more  than  a  match  for 
his  skni  and  perseverance.  However,  in  spite  of  this 
counsel  he  resolved  to  persevere,  and  subsequently  he  had 
taken  a  gi'eat  number  of  prizes,  alike  first,  second,  and 


third,  as  well  as  received  some  commendations ;  and  he 
did  not  cease  his  exertions  until  he  had  cai-ried  away  the 
first  honom-s  of  the  yard.  He  ventured  to  say  that  his 
ox  had  made  more  money  than  any  ox  in  England  before ; 
for  he  had  taken  23  first  prizes,  two  second,  and  one  third, 
the  total  amount  of  which  was  more  than  £360.  "When 
he  had  done  exhibiting,  too,  he  should  receive  £100  for 
him.  Next  week  he  would  go  to  Leeds,  and  if  liked  there, 
he  anticipated  that  he  should  win  50  guineas  more.  That 
he  thought  would  be  making  more  money  than  any  other 
animal  had  every  done." 

The  steer  could  not  go  on  to  Leeds  in  consequence  of 
the  outbreak  of  Foot-aud-Mouth  disease  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  but  he  was  as  well  as  ever  when  he  reached 
Gloucester,  where  he  was  shown  to  some  thousands  of 
people,  and  sold  at  a  shilling  a  pound. 


PLATE    II. 

HAWTHORNDEN;    a   THORorGH-BHED    Colt. 

THE     PROPEHTY     OF    MR.    T.    Y.    MORGAN,    OF     CHELSEA. 


Hawthornden,  bred  by  Mr.  G.  Heslop  in  1867,  is  by 
Lord  Clifden  out  of  Bonny  Blink,  by  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man, her  dam  Prairie  Bird,  by  Touchstone — Zillah,  by 
Eeveller — Morisca,  by  Morisco — Waltz,  by  Election — 
Penelope,  by  Trumpator — Prunella,  by  Highflyer. 

Lord  Clifden,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hind  in  1860,  is  by 
Xewminster  out  of  The  Slave,  by  Melbourne,  her  dam 
Yolley,  by  Voltaire — Martha  Lynn,  by  JIulatto — Leda^ 
by  Filho  da  Puta — Treasure,  by  CamiUus.  After  winning 
the  "Woodcote  at  Epsom  as  a  two-year-old.  Lord  Clifden 
was  sold  twice  within  the  week,  first  to  Captain  Christie 
for  £4,000,  and  then  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  for  5,000  gs. 
In  his  lordship's  colours  he  won  the  St.  Leger,  as  many 
to  this  day  maintain  he  also  did  the  Derby,  although  the 
judge  gave  it  a  head  against  him.  He  was  in  work  one 
of  the  very  handsomest  or  grandest  horses  we  ever  saw, 
the  ideal  of  excellence  and  symmetry,  and  perhaps  at  all 
points,  on  the  day,  the  most  magnificent  Derby  favourite 
that  a  crowd  ever  followed,  as  he  is  said  to  have  still 
further  improved  in  his  appearance  since  taken  out  of 
work.  Lord  Clifden  went  to  the  stud  in  1866,  when  he 
stood  at  Mr.  G.  H.  Thompson's  Moorland  farm  at  Skel- 
ton,  near  York,  where  he  remained  imtU  the  close  of  this 
last  season,  when  he  was  sold  to  Mr.  Gee,  and  is  now 
located  at  Wadhurst,  in  Sussex.  Lord  Clifden's  stock 
consequently  came  out  as  two-year-olds  in  1869,  when  he 
was  credited  with  the  following  winners  :  Catalonia,  First 
Lord,  Fleu  d'Oranger,  Malaria,  Rosalie,  Sophie,  aud 
Hawthornden,  while  a  sou  of  his  won  one  of  the  great 
three-year-old  races  in  the  first  season  it  was  possible  for 
one  of  them  to  do  so.  Amongst  his  further  winners  are 
Moorlands,  Herod,  The  Bee,  Lady  Scarlet,  KebeccBj  Bare- 


foot, Chick,  Heii'loom,  Piccadilly,  Ainsty,  Riugwood, 
and  Hohenlinden. 

Bonny  Blink,  bred  by  Mr.  R.  Wright  in  1857,  never 
ran,  but  was  sold  as  a  two-year-old  to  Mr.  Heslop,  a 
Dui'ham  farmer,  who  put  her  to  the  stud  in  the  following 
season  with  this  as  the  return :  in  1862,  Governor,  by 
Mildew;  1863,  Marshal  Ney,  by  Arthur  "Wellesley; 
1864,  The  General,  by  Arthur  Wellesley  ;  1865,  Catton, 
by  Mildew;  1866,  Luna,  by  Cameriuo ;  1867,  Haw- 
thornden, by  Lord  Clifden  ;  1868,  Herminie,  by 
Cameriuo;  1870,  a  filly,  by  Costa,  when  the  mare  was 
again  put  to  Lord  Clifden,  from  the  merits  of  Haw- 
thornden having  got  about. 

Hawthornden  is  a  blood  bay  horse,  standing  rather 
over  fifteen  hands  three  inches  high.  He  has  a  good 
long  head,  a  strong  neck,  with  his  shoulders  somewhat 
upright  and  thick  at  the  point.  He  is  good  in  his  girth, 
but  not  particularly  so  in  his  middle  or  back.  He  has 
muscular  quarters,  well  let  down  to  powerful  hocks,  and 
has  plenty  of  bone,  but  he  stands  a  little  back  in  his  knees. 
Hawthornden  is  altogether  a  horse  of  some  character , 
having  of  late  much  improved  in  his  appearance,  but  he 
is  stUl  very  easily  picked  to  pieces. 

Hawthornden,  first  called  Blue  Light,  was  sold  as  a 
yearling  to  Mr.  Ileene,  for  250  gs. ;  but  in  consequence 
of  ill  health  Mr.  Heene's  stud  was  sold  at  Tattersall's  on 
the  Thursday  before  the  Derby  of  1870,  when  Haw- 
thornden was  knocked  down,  under  Lord  Exeter's 
conditions,  to  ]Mr.  T.  V.  Morgan  for  900  gs.,  and  his 
half-sister  Herminie  to  the  same  purchaser  for  300  gs. 
The  colt  was  transferred  from  Jones'  stable,  at  Comptou, 
to  Joseph  Dawson,  at  Newmarkft. 
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There  has  beeu  a  deal  of  idle  talk  as  to  why  Hawthoru- 
den  was  occasioaally  beatea  here  and  there  before  Don. 
caster,  but  his  general  performances  can  make  him  at 
best  but  a  moderate  horse  ;  and  his  winning  the  St.  Leger 
now  reads  very  like  one  of  those  inexplicable  flukes  asso- 


ciated with  the  results  of  some  of  the  great  races.  Beyond 
his  doings  on  the  turf  and  with  steeple-chase  horses,  Mr. 
Morgan  is  known  in  the  City  as  the  managing  partner  of 
some  plumbago  works,  somewhere  about  Battersea. 


TOP-DRESSINGS      FOR     WHEAT, 

BY    CUTHBERT     W.    JOHNSON,    F.B.S. 


The  improvement  of  the  produce  of  our  soil  is  a  theme 
which  will  well  repay  our  repeated  examination.  And 
here,  again,  we  are  cheered  on  by  the  good  results  of  ob- 
serving Nature's  modes  of  improving  her  soils,  and  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  her  suggestions.  When  the  early  culti- 
vators of  our  island  noticed  the  fertilizing  results  of  the 
deposit  of  earthy  matters  on  their  pastures  by  the  flood- 
waters,  they  were  led  to  employ  marl  and  clay  as  dress- 
ings for  their  lighter  soils.  Chalk -pits,  which  are  of  the 
period  of  the  Roman  occupation,  still  exist  in  Sussex. 
Other  operations  of  dame  Nature,  of  great  importance, 
have  only  in  recent  times  been  discovered  ;  thus,  in  the 
rain,  the  snow,  and  even  in  dew,  we  are  now  aware  that 
minute  quantities  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  also  phos- 
phoric acid  descend  upon  our  soils. 

When  the  great  Lincolnshire  and  Cheshire  farmers 
first  employed  so  successfidly  crushed  bones  for  their 
root-crops  and  their  pastures,  they  had  no  suspicion  that 
the  heavens  had  beeu  in  all  times  fertilizing  their  land  by 
a  similar  application :  neither  did  those  who  first  used 
the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda,  or  the  ammonia  in  Peru- 
vian guano,  know  that  they  were  only  imitating  the 
waters  which  fell  on  their  soils  from  the  clouds.  And 
yet,  as  such  is  the  case,  it  ought  to  render  us  ever  watch- 
ful of  the  suggestions  vouchsafed  to  ns  on  every  farm,  and 
never  to  conclude  that  we  have  exhausted  all  the  'profit- 
able readings  in  dame  Nature's  book. 

That  the  top-dressings  not  applied  by  man  are  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  soil  from  becoming  utterly  uupro- 
ductive  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  has  been  long  known — and 
this  on  some  soils  to  a  very  remai'kable  extent.  And 
hence,  as  in  the  case  of  Jethro  TuU,  and  Smith  of  Lois 
VVeedon,  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at,  of  far  too  uni- 
versal an  application.  In  the  case  of  those  valuable  ex- 
periments carried  on  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  by  Messrs.  Lawes 
and  Gilbert  at  Rothamsted,  very  useful  results  were  ob- 
tained. In  those  cases  wheat  was  grown,  year  by  year,  on 
the  same  unmanured  land.  And  it  will  be  well  if  we 
refresh  our  memories  by  referring  to  their  report  of  these 
before  we  examine  the  results  of  some  other  still  more 
recent  trials  on  top-dressing  wheat. 

There  is,  however,  a  primary  question  of  great  import- 
ance to  be  considered  before  we  proceed  in  our  examina- 
tion, viz.,  whether  we  have  any  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  produce  of  our  wheat  crops  has  approached  the  limits 
at  which  the  land  can  yield  no  more  seed.  Now,  we  may 
well  cheer  ourselves  on  by  remembering  that,  from  the 
days  of  the  Tudors,  the  average  produce  of  our  wheat 
has  gradually  increased  from  perhaps  10  or  12  bushels 
per  acre  to  28  or  29 ;  and,  moreover,  the  possibillfi/ 
of  the  land  sustaining  far  larger  crops  of  wheat  than 
any  yet  yielded  by  otu*  best-cultivated  farms,  has  been 


proved  by  many  extraordinary  exceptional  crops,  and 
of  these  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  was  that  grown 
in  the  year  1844,  at  Haisborough,  in  Norfolk,  on  a  field 
of  5i  acres,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  It  yielded 
of  Spalding's  wheat  11  quarters  2  bushels  per  acre.  Of 
the  cause  of  this,  and  other  recorded  great  crops,  we  have 
not  any  information  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  our  present 
want  of  knowledge,  that  is  not  a  reason  that  we  should 
conclude  that  by  no  future  discoveries  we  can  hope  to 
attain  to  a  far  greater  average  produce  of  wheat  than  any 
that  we  have  yet  accomplished.  That  it  is  most  important 
that  our  produce  should  be  increased,  needs  no  argument 
— the  fact  that,  in  the  sixteen  years  between  1852  and 
1868  one-third  of  the  corn  consumed  in  our  islands  was 
of  foreign  growth,  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  how  desir- 
able it  is  to  increase  our  home-growth  of  wheat.  The 
following  table,  constructed  by  ]\Iessrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert, 
furnishes  the  estimated  quantity  of  wheat  available  per 
head  of  the  population  within  each  harvest  year  (Sept.  1st 
to  August  31st)  : 

England  and  Wales. 
Total  Per  Cent. 

Tears.  per  head,  From  home  Prom 

bushels,  produce.  Imports. 

1852-3     5.7     68     32 

1853-4     5.3     64     36 

1854-5     6.8     91     9 

1855-6     5.3     87     13 

1856-7     5.7     79     31 

1857-8     7.5     76     24 

1858-9     6.3     82     18 

185960  5.0     82     18 

1860-1     6.3     52     48 

1861-2     6.4     61     39 

1862-3     7.1     65     35 

1863-4     7.6     78     22 

1864-5     6.4     83     17 

1865-6     6.1     72     28 

1866-7     5.4     65     35 

1867-8     5.1     55     45 


Mean. 


27 


6.1     73     

Having  thus  glanced  at  what  our  soil  can  produce,  and 
the  need  we  have  of  an  enlarged  home  produce,  let  us 
next  examine  what  a  soil  can  uumanured,  continuously, 
yield. 

In  the  Rothamsted  experiments,  wheat  was  grown  for 
more  than  twenty  years  on  a  soil  which  the  authors  describe 
as  fair  average  wheat  land.  But— as  the  rental  of  similar 
land  in  the  immediate  locality  ranges  and  has  ranged  for 
many  years  past  only  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  acre,  tithe-free, 
and  its  wheat  crop  under  the  ordinary  management  of  the 
district,  certainly  does  not  average  more  than  25  to  27 
bushels  per  acre — it  is  obvious  that  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  extraordinary  fertility  or  to 
be  ranked  on  a  higher  level  than  a  large  proportion  of 
the  soils  on  which  wheat  is  grown,  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  success,  under  a  system  of  rotation  and 
home   manuring,     It  was  oa  guch  a  soil  that,  with 
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only  llio  aid  of  the  lunnanured  eavth  aud  tliat  of  the  sub- 
staucfs  ialliufi;  upou  it  from  the  heaveus,  crops  of  wheat 
were  grown  for  twenty  successive  years  ;  the  laud  iu  each 
year  yielding  a  crop  whose  amount  will  be  found  in  the 
following  table.  In  this  tabular  statement,  the  first 
column  gives  the  season,  aud  the  second  columu  the  total 
amount  of  corn  produced  per  acre. 


Years. 
1844. 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 


Lbs. 

Years 

923 

1854 

1,441 

1855 

1,207 

1856 

1,123 

1857 

952 

1858 

1,229 

1859 

1,002 

1860 

1,0S3 

1861 

860 

1862 

359 

1863 

Lbs. 

1,359 

1,072 

892 

1,236 

1,141 

1,031 

738 

736 

996 

1,127 


Here  then  we  have  a  considerable  answer  to  a  very  im- 
portant question,  viz.,  to  what  extent  of  produce  can  the 
soil  yield  a  crop  of  wheat,  aud  of  wheat  only  for  many 
years,  unmanured?  We  have  already  noted  that  in  small 
proportions,  nitrogen  in  ammonia,  and  in  nitric  acid,  is 
supplied  from  the  atmosphere.  In  the  experiments  insti- 
tuted at  Cirencester  other  important  questions  w^ere  put 
to  dame  Nature,  relating  to  the  eft'ect  of  an  artilicial 
addition  of  nitrogen  to  the  wheat  crop  in  the  shape  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  either  by  itself  or  united  with  superphos- 
phate of  lime.  These  important  researches  are  thus 
described  -. — 

These  experiments  were  restricted  to  superphosphate 
and  nitrate  of  soda.  1st,  separate;  2nd,  combined;  3rd, 
applied  in  winter ;  4th,  applied  iu  spring.  Simple  as 
these  experiments  may  appear,  the  following  list  will  show 
that  they  entailed  a  formidable  series  of  plots  : 

Two  plots  dressed  at  the  rate  of  3  cwts.  per  acre  of 
superphosphate,  and  1^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  applied 
together  in  winter. 

Two  plots  dressed  at  the  rate  of  3  cwts.  of  superphos- 
phate, and  li  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  together  in 
spring. 

Two  plots  dressed  with  3  cwts.  of  superphosphate  in 
winter,  and  1^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  spring. 

Two  plots  dressed  with  1^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  in 
spring. 

Two  plots  dressed  with  I5  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
applied  in  two  equal  portions,  the  last  dressing  distributed 
one  mouth  after  the  iirst. 

Two  unmanured  plots  for  comparison. 
Several  plots  on  the  College  Experimental  Farm  were, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  dressed  with  similar  applications, 
double  the  amounts  per  acre  being  employed.  In  these 
experiments  the  following  questions  were  put  to  the 
soil  : 

First,  what  is  the  measureable  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda 
n  increasing  the  wheat  crop  '? 

Second,  what  increase  is  obtained  by  siipplenienting  a 
dressing  of  niti'ate  of  soda  with  superphos])hate  ? 

Third,  how  does  the  period  of  application  alfect  the 
result  of  a  certain  dressing  ? 

Fourth,  may  nitrate  of  soda  be  applied  at  two  periods, 
instead  of  at  once,  with  advantage  ? 

Fifth,  is  a  heavy  dressing,  say  of  3  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  more  effective  than  a  dressing  of  H  cwt.  ? 

These  questions,  to  some  extent,  have  been  answered) 
iu  some  cases  clearly  and  definitely,  in  others  with  more 
or  less  uncertainty.  Even  the  most  definite  answers 
must  only  be  looked  upon  as  correct  for  a  particular  soil 
and  season,  and  therefore  a  repetition  of  some,  if  not  all, 
the  experiments  is  desirable. 


The  following  experiments  upou  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  wheat,  1869,  were  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Cirencester : 


Applied. 


March 
May  1 
March 
March 
March 
May  1 
March 
March 
May  1 
March 


25. 


24. 


Amount 
per  acre. 


lbs. 

I  336 

336 
336 

J336 

168 

1 168 

168 


Total 

graia 

per 

acre. 

Increase 
per  acre. 

Average 
increase. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

2490 

2090 
2570 

970| 

570  ( 
1050J 

863.3 

1800 

280") 

1990 

470  C 

423.3 

2040 

520  3 

1640-) 
1560  I- 
1360  3 


1520=average  of 

three  unmanured 

plots. 


The  next  series  of  experiments  upon  applications  of 
manm-e  to  wheat,   1869,  were  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Bibury  : 


Quantity 

Grain 

In- 

Straw 

Applied. 

of  manure 

per 

per 
acre. 

per 

per   acre. 

acre. 

acre. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Nitrate  of  soda  April    

80 

2280 

120 

4440 

ditto          April  10  ... 
ditto          May  10    ... 

J    168 

3280 

520 

4580 

ditto         April    

168 

3200 

440 

4120 

ditto         April    

168 

3200 

440 

4440 

Unmanured   ... 

2760 

3500 

Superpliosphatei 
Nitrate  of  soda 

336  7 

168  5 

3740 

980 

5900 

Su perphosphate  January    . . . 
Nitrate  of  soda 

336  ■> 
168 

4060 

1300 

6160 

Superphosphate 
Nitrate  of  soda 

336^ 
168  5 

3220 

460 

4740 

Superphosphate 
Nitrate  of  soda 

336^ 
168 

3500 

740 

5420 

Then  we  have  the  following  results  of  the  trials  in  1869 
upon  wheat,  by  Mr.  Ruck,  of  Braydon  Manor  Farm  : 


riots  (1.20tli  acre  each). 


Date 

I      of 
appli- 
cation. 


Nitrate  of  soda  (applied  at  twice)  | 

Nitrate  of  soda  (applied  at  twice)  j 

Nitrate  of  soda    

Nitrate  of  soda    

Lawes'  superphosphate       

Nitrate  of  soda    

Lawes'  superphospbato       

Nitrate  of  soda    

Lawes'  superphosphate      

Nitrate  of  soda    

Lawes'  superphosphate       

INitrate  of  soda , 

Lawes' superpliosphate       

Nitrate  of  soda    

Lawes'  superphosphate       

Nitrate  of  soda    

Nothing 

ditto        

ditto        

ditto        

ditto        


Apr.l3 
May  13 
Apr.  13 
May  13 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  13 
L<'eb.  23 
Feb.  23 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 23 
Apr.  13 
Feb. 23 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  13 


Quantity 

of 

manure 

used 

per   acre. 


lbs. 
168 

168 

168 
168 
336) 
186  5 
336  1 
168  5 
336  i 
168  5 
3361 
168  5 
3361 
186  5 
336  1 
168  5 


Weight 

ol  grain 

per 

acre. 


lbs. 
2460 

2520 

2480 
2520 

2340 

2700 

2720 

2600 

2620 

3360 

2200 
2280 
2160 
2060 
2120 
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The  next  tabular  statement  gives  the  result  of  other 
valuable  experiments  on  the  application  of  superphosphate 
and  nitrate  of  soda  to  wheat,  1869,  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural College : 


Dressings  per  acre. 


Mineral  superphosphates,  68Ulbs.  "i 

Nitrate  of  soda,  3361bs j 

Mineral  superphosphates,  6801bs.... 

Nitrate  of  soda,  3361b3 

Mineral  superphosphates,  CSOlbs.... 

Nitrate  of  soda,  3361bs 

Mineral  superphosphates,  6801bs.... 

Nitrate  of  soda,  3361bs 

Mineral  superphosphates,  SiOlbs.... 

Nitrate  of  soda,  1681bs 

Mineral  superphospliates,  SlOlbs.... 

Nitrate  of  soda,  1681bs 

Nothing 

ditto    

ditto    


Applied 


Jan.  11 

Jan. 11 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 


Total 

grain 

per  acre, 


1820 
I  2420 
I  2550 
I  21-90 
I232O 

1 1925 

1640-) 
1560^ 
13G03 


Increase 
per 


300 
900 
1030 
970 
700 
405 

1520^ 


*  Average  of  three  unraanured  plots. 
Another  very  important  branch  of  our  inquiry  relating 
to  the  wheat  crop  is  the  comparative  productiveness  of 
different  varieties  of  seed.  The  Higland  Society  of  Scot- 
land not  long  since  directed  their  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  they  awarded  premiums  for  different  reports  of 
several  laboriously-conducted  experiments — the  first  to 
Mr.  R.  J.  Thomson,  of  Kilmarnock.  In  his  trials  in 
1864  and  1865  the  produce  per  acre  was  as  follows  : 


1861-. 
Qr.  bu.  lbs. 

Ilopetown  4    2    5 

WoolleyEar  4    5     0 

Feuton    4    4  40 

Hunter    4    2    0 


1865. 
Qrs.  bu.  lbs. 
,     8    0  11 
.824 
9     0  39 
.     7     5  51 


The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  Turnbull,  of 
Dunbar  {/l/id.,  p.  352),  for  his  experiments  in  the  years 
1864  and  '65.  The  produce  he  obtained  per  acre  of 
good  grain  in  these  years  was — 


1864. 

Qr.  bs.  pk, 

Hunter    3  6  2 

Hopetown  4  0  1 

Shirreff  4  5  2 

Teuton    4  7  1 


1865. 

Qr.  bu. 

5  3 

4  5 

4  3 

5  0 


The  third  premium  was  given  to  INIr.  J.  Richardson,  of 
Preston  Kirk,  in  East  Lothian,  for  his  trials  in  1864  and 
1865.  The  produce  he  obtained  per  acre  of  good  grain, 
in  bushels  and  lbs.,  was  as  follows  : 


1864. 
Bu.  lbs. 


1865. 
Bu.  lbs. 


MungoswcU    38  25  33  21 

Hopetown 34  61  35  34 

Hunter   34  60  37  19 

Fenton    38  61  39  36 

The  very  different  amount  of  seed  obtained  in  these 
trials,  from  three  or  fonr  varieties  of  wheat,  will  not  es- 
cape the  reader's  attention.  There  is  no  reason,  indeed, 
to  doubt  that  much  is  to  be  profitably  accomplished  by 
selecting  seed  better  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  a 
district  than  has  hitherto  been  deemed  probable,  and  the 
same  remark  will  well  apply  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
inquiry  to  which  I  have  in  this  paper  briefly  alluded ;  in- 
deed, whoever  will  only  steadily  study  in  Nature's  book 
will  be  pretty  certainly  rewarded  by  valuable  readings 
which  time  will,  in  all  reasonable  certainty,  never  exhaust. 


"OVEE     MY     PIPE." 

I've  been  roaming,  I've  been  roaming  where  the  meadow  grass  is  sweet ; 
And  I'm  coming,  and  I'm  coming  with  the  dew  upon  my  feet ! 


This  means,  under  exceedingly  strong  metaphorical 
language,  that  I  went  down  upon  the  occurrence  of  the 
thaw  to  inspect  the  condition  of  our  river  bank,  and  to 
note  what  effect  the  drifting  ice  might  have  upon  the 
protective  piers,  the  history  of  which  I  have  in  these 
columns  gradually  detailed.  They  have  now  been  proved 
to  be  such  a  thorough  success  that  I  have  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  explaining  minutely,  ior  the  benefit  and 
guidance  of  those  amongst  your  readers  who  may  desire 
to  save  a  swiftly-wasting  bank  from  the  undermining 
action  of  an  insidious  stream,  not  only  the  several  points 
in  which  our  plan  has  answered,  but  also  the  weak  points 
that  we  have  had  to  mend.  In  the  first  instance,  every 
river-wise  person  that  we  met  or  spoke  to  when  our  pro- 
ject was  in  embryo  said  that  what  we  had  to  do  to  save 
the  bank  was  to  plant  "  sallies  " — that  is,  willow  cuttings 
— along  it,  mentioning  several  instances  of  very  success- 
fully encouraged  accumulation  at  several  turns  of  the 
river.  They  always  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  each  of 
these  cases  the  gathering  took  place  upon  the  slack,  not 
the  current  side  of  the  stream.  There  where  the  weaker 
water  rested  it  was  only  too  glad  to  have  anything,  stick 
or  stone,  to  cling  by  or  lean  against,  and  let  the  mud 
drain  out  of  its  shoes.  But  upon  the  other  side  where 
the  stream  was  wearing  against  its  earthen  barrier  (as 


you  may  sec  a  hungry,  poaching  old  sow  go  trying  with 
her  snout  along  the  lowermost  rail  of  the  prohibitive 
fence)  planted  bushes  could  serve  no  earthly  purpose, 
save  as  a  buffet  for  the  river's  boxing  powers,  like  the 
stuffed  sack  upon  which  the  ambitious  prize-fighter  at 
once  burnishes  his  skill  and  builds  up  muscle.  The  sack 
of  course  gradually  suffers,  and  would  gladly  I  dare  say 
if  it  could  "hide  its  diminished  head;"  and,  to  pursue 
the  figure  even  further,  as  upon  the  day  of  real  battle  the 
human  antagonist  hammered  about  the  head  gets  shaky 
about  the  feet,  similarly  do  thick  shrubs  sufier  when  sub- 
jected continually  to  the  bufl'etiiig  of  the  old  river  god  ; 
they  ultimately  give  way  and  tumble  over,  breaking  up 
from  its  solidity  too  the  bed  on  which  they  stood,  and 
exposing  it  in  fragmentary  shape  to  the  force  of  the  in- 
vading torrent,  which  moreover,  as  the  too  greedy  school- 
boy, impatiently  chews  as  well  as  sucks  his  plum.  "  I 
once  tried  the  plan,"  one  informant  said,  "  and  it  answered 
splendidly  until  one  tremendous  flood  came  and  swallowed 
up  the  whole  concern."  What  was  ihis  but  the  well- 
known  experience  of  the  ingenious  and  economical  old 
gentleman  who  by  help  of  green  spectacles  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  his  faithful  Dobbin  to  feed  on  shavings 
and  fancy  it  was  grass,  when  the  gentle  creature  died  ! 
The  fact  is  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  keep- 
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ing  a  plantation  on  the  banlc  you  want  to  save,  in  the 
fond  hope  that  its  roots  will  keep  the  soil  together.  The 
ungrateful  little  assemblage  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  rather 
they  are  in  a  continual  fret  to  get  free,  which  the  savage 
river  by  its  worrying  ultimately  helps  them  to  do.  The 
only  place  in  which  our  piers  have  failed  to  "  fulfil  the 
promise  of  their  youth  "  is  where  the  roots  and  about  a 
foot  of  the  upstanding  stem,  with  its  attaching  tresses, 
was  left  uncleared  at  the  base  of  the  slope ;  but  I  am 
thankful  that  it  was  overlooked,  for  it  has  taught  us  an 
excellent  lesson.  The  "  exception  proves  the  rule  "  is  a 
proverb  which  is  herein  borne  out. 

Gradually  we  watched  the  waters  burrow  round  its 
holding  (we  were  always  intending  to  remove  it,  but 
either  the  boat  was  not  ready  when  we  wanted  it  or  the 
bill-hook,  and  so  it  never  got  removed,  and  is  now  hang- 
ing wearily — we  can  see  it  in  the  deep  water — waiting 
until  the  sinking  of  the  flood  shall  enable  us  to  sever  its 
surviving  claw),  and  finally  a  solid  mass  of  the  bank,  after 
the  old  fashion,  slipped  in  to  fill  the  hole.  In  all  other 
respects,  as  without  exception  the  most  prejudiced  have 
confessed  en  paying  them  a  visit  of  inspection,  these  pro- 
tective fences  have  answered  admirably.  "Within  them  it 
is  surprising  what  a  quantity  silts  up  with  every  flood — a 
process  which  will  obviously  continue  until  the  accumu- 
lation is  level  with  the  slope  of  the  piers,  and  forms  one 
gradual  turfed  incline,  right  into  the  heart  of  what  were 
before  building  the  deep  waters  of  a  salmon  pool.  Then 
shall  the  assailing  stream  slip  over  them  without  let  or 
damage. 

I  had  been  long  since  persuaded  of  their  general  ex- 
ceeding merit,  but  it  has  only  been  during  the  recent 
thaw  that  we  have  had  the  structure  tested  to  the  utter- 
most. There  has  not  been  such  a  frost  hereabouts  for 
ten  years  it  is  said,  and  when  once  the  ice-locked  waters 
began  to  move  it  was  a  sight  to  see.  For  hours,  for  days 
and  nights,  with  a  seething  sloppy  sound  in  one  continu- 
ous flow  the  brokcn-up  masses  of  snow-covered  ice  con- 
tinued to  move  on  as  it  were  to  the  distant  looker-on  a 
long  band  of  frosted  bridal  cake.  Past  the  extremities 
of  our  piers  the  current  kept  its  sweep,  and  block  after 
block,  fragment  after  fragment,  went  drifting  swiftly  by, 
one  just  catching  the  other  as  it  came  too  near  what  our 
young  school-boys  call  "  a  gentle  kick."  Sometimes, 
when  there  was  an  obstacle  and  a  stoppage  lower  down, 
the  bigger  members  of  the  shoal  dipped  under  and  threw 
up  in  affrighted  altitude  some  weaker  neighbour  right  on 
end,  or  crushed  it  within  the  boiling  mass.  Stiirsafely 
and  surely  they  had  been  shunted  off  the  pier  point,  until 
all  of  a  sudden  I  saw  one  big  stone  upon  it  lower  surface 
tremble.  Then  taking  mean  advantage  of  its  fright, 
under  influence  of  which  it  had  staggered  too  near  the 
swift  outside  stream,  a  young  thickset  ice-block,  about  a 
yard  across  and  a  foot  deep,  hit  it  something  like  a  blow 
beneath  the  ear,  which  a  second  ice  youngster  following 
up  knocked  the  stone  right  into  the  seething  abyss. 
This  was  not  much  after  all,  and  so  long  as  its  surviving 
brother  pebbles  kept  a  judicious  down-charge,  as  did  the 
Duke's  guards  at  Waterloo,  there  was  no  fear  of  further 
damage.  It  was  only  when  a  fellow  funked  and  peeped  to 
have  a  look  that  he  received  the  retributive  blow.  The 
greater  masses  went  contemptuously  by,  as  if  in  impotent 
anger,  until  all  of  a  sudden  one  monster,  taking  a  dive 
and  thereby  mounting  upon  its  back  another  equally 
^'ghty,  was  enabled  maliciously  to  get  a  sweep  of  the 
shore  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  came  thump 
agamst  our  projection,  making  the  whole  bank  tremble  : 
an  alarming  etfect  which  was  immediately  followed  up  by 
another  triangular  block  being  similarly  mounted  and 
brought  point  on  against  our  precious  handywork,  this 
time  picking  out  a  boulder  which  it  all  but  dislodged. 


Then  another,  but  I  did  uot  dare  to  wait  any  longer,  as  I 
was  powerless  to  help. 

Second  period.  Having  finished  one  pipe,  I  took  a 
stroll  to  see  the  children  skating  upon  a  frozen  overflow 
by  the  river,  and  then  went,  somewhat  nervously  I  am 
bound  to  confess,  to  see  what  effect  the  icebergs  had 
finally  had  upon  my  jetties.  It  has  been  undoubtedly 
disastrous.  Off  two  at  least  a  foot  in  height  has  been 
knocked  off,  but  not  out  of  reach,  and  the  damage  can  be 
easily  repaired.  From  the  observations  I  have  taken  it 
is  essential  that,  as  soon  as  fine  weather  a&brds  the  op- 
portunity, the  facing  next  the  eui'rent  should  be  built  with 
morter,  or  else  be  protected  in  front  by  a  fence  of  stakes. 
At  least  there  should  be  one  stout  post  at  the  end  to  act  as 
buffer  against  the  recurrence  of  such  drifting  sledge-ham- 
mers. On  this  subject  no  more  to  be  said  by  me,  and  I  trust 
little  to  learn.  There  has  been  a  glorious  drift  of  sand 
and  pebbles  within  each  one  of  them.  Having  finished 
this  survey,  I  went  to  the  homestead  to  see  how  the  cattle 
tied  up  for  fatting  thrive.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural business  that  I  don't  care  particularly  about,  and  with 
respect  to  which  consequently  I  am  perpetually  obliged  to 
consult  the  rules  of  others.  The  distinguished  M'Combie's 
rules  have  helped  me  most,  and  I  commend,  as  a  kind  ser- 
vice to  my  younger  brethren,  the  following  statements, 
which  I  have  underlined  in  his  little  volume  to  save 
trouble  or  reference.  As  respects  the  winter  treatment 
of  fattening  beasts,  he  observes:  "It  is  indispensable 
for  the  improvement  of  the  cattle  that  they  receive  their 
turnips  clean,  dry,  and  fresh."  He  then  recommends 
the  storing,  if  possible,  of  the  whole  of  the  swede  crop 
(I  wish  we  had  done  so  this  year),  but  not  the  "  Aber- 
deenshire Yellow  (only  a  pi'oportion),  as  they  lose  the 
relish,  and  cattle  prefer  them  from  the  field ;  but  I  re- 
quire a  proportion  of  them  for  calving  cows  in  frost. 
Frosted  turnips  make  cows  with  calf  abort ;  and,  rather 
than  give  calving  cows  such  turnips,  I  would  order  them 
straw  and  water."  This  I  can  endorse  as  regards  sheep 
too.  A  few  frosted  turnips  (it  was  fancied  the  frost  was 
out  of  them)  were  thrown  to  a  ewe  flock  the  other  day. 
During  the  night  one  threw  her  lamb,  and  had  to  be  re- 
moved. The  fact  is,  they  give  the  gripes,  and  the  strain- 
ing forces  out  the  fcctus  prematurely.  "  However  faith- 
ful in  other  respects,  the  cattle-men  must  have  a  taste 
and  a  strong  liking  to  cattle :  they  must  be  their  hobby." 
"  Even  with  men  of  the  greatest  experience,  the  difference 
in  the  thriving  of  the  different  lots  upon  the  same  keep  is 
great.  They  must  not  be  oppressed  with  having  too 
many  in  charge,  or  the  owner  will  suffer  by  his  ill-judged 
parsimony.  From  August  till  November,  a  man  may 
t«ke  care  of  thirty  cattle  very  well,  or  a  few  more,  if  the 
cattle  are  tied ;  but  when  the  day  gets  short,  twenty  to 
twenty-five  are  as  many  as  one  man  can  feed,  to  do  them 
justice.  Good  cattle-men  are  invaluable.  They  must  not 
only  know  what  to  give  the  cattle,  but  the  great  secret, 
especially  when  cattle  are  forced  up  for  show  purposes,  is 
to  know  iv/iai  not  to  give  them,"  "When  improperly 
treated"  (through  having  too  much  turnips  injudiciously 
given),  "the  cattle  scour  and  hove,  the  stomach  getting 
deranged.  It  is  a  long  time  before  they  recover,  and 
some  never  do  well.  We  generaUy  cure  hove  by  repeated 
doses  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  ginger." 

"  The  cattle  intended  for  the  great  Christmas  market" 
(on  swedes  since  October)  "  have  at  first  21b.  to  41b.  of 
cake  a  day  by  the  1st  of  November.  In  a  week  or  two  I 
increase  the  cake  to  at  least  41b.  a  day,  and  give  a  feed 
of  bruised  oats  or  barley,  which  I  continue  up  to  the 
12th  or  14th  of  December,  when  they  leave  for  the 
Christmas  market."  "  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  cake  and  corn  weekly  to  ensure  a 
steady  improvement ;  and  if  cattle  are  forced  upon  cake 
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aud  corn  over  two   or  three  months,  it  will,   in  my 
opinion  pay  no  one." 

For  the  introduction  of  these  extracts  I  make  no 
apolog;y.  I  have  found  the  volume,  Gatilc  and  Cattle 
Breeders,  most  interesting  and  serviceable.  I  will  only 
add    that  I  have   no  personal  knowledge  whatever  of 


Mr.  M'Combie,  although  he  is  doubtless  well  known 
to  most  agriculturists  through  the  lovely  level  black 
polled  beifers  he  has  shown,  no  less  than  by  the  huge 
bullock  which  was  the  wonder  of  London  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  fat  show, 


THE    IRISH    LAND    ACT. 


For  many  years  past  it  has  been  a  very  necessary  duty 
with  us  to  draw,  as  occasion  may  offer,  the  very  strongest 
distinction  between  English  and  Irish  Tenant  Right. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  the  confusion  of  the  two 
claims  has  greatly  retarded  the  extension  of  that  principle 
which  we  have  so  long  advocated.  No  man  is  more  sen- 
sitive as  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  rights  than  the 
lauded  proprietor,  who  identifies  his  position  in  this  way 
with  the  exercise  of  all  kinds  of  privileges,  aud  who 
grows  alarmed  so  soon  as  these  come  under  discussion. 
In  this  case,  however,  bis  terrors  have  been  grounded 
chiefly  on  his  ignorance.  In  his  neglect  to  master  the 
subject  he  has  arrayed  himself  against  an  unknown  enemy, 
and  protested  the  more,  as  proportionately  less,  he 
comprehended  the  question.  There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  landlords  in  this  country  who  have  turned 
their  backs  on  Tenant  Right  and  driven  it  from 
their  doors  on  no  better  showing  than  that  of  the 
candid  gentleman's  dislike  to  Dr.  Fell.  The  reason 
why  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  did  not  like  the  Doctor. 

It  has  always  been  very  clear  to  us  that  the  Irish  cry 
was  at  the  bottom  of  this  indefinite  dread.  Since  the 
day  when  O'Connell  made  Tenant  Right  a  war  shout 
people  have  associated  the  very  name  with  disaffection 
and  encroachment.  The  sacred  rights  of  property  were 
to  be  disturbed,  the  actual  owner  was  no  longer  to  enjoy 
the  control  of  bis  estate,  as  the  mere  occupier  could 
keep  possession  and  set  the  otber  at  defiance.  It  was 
counter  to  some  such  feeling  as  this,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
broached  his  Irish  Land  BiU,  a  measure  which  was  passed 
mainly  on  the  understanding  that  the  Irish  themselves 
asked  for  it,  and  that  the  English  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  StUl,  ably  as  the  difficulty  was  bandied,  there  was  an 
impression  that  the  Government  had  gone  too  far,  th%t  it 
had  given  too  general  a  recognition  to  certain  peculiar 
usages  and  customs.  IMr.  Sewell  Read,  in  fact,  at  the 
last  Farmers'  Club  dinner,  said  in  so  many  words  that 
"  The  small  tenant  farmer  of  Ireland  is  not  merely  going 
to  be  paid  for  every  sixpence  that  he  has  expended  on  the 
soil,  but  he  has  also  created  for  him  a  special  interest  in 
the  occupation  of  the  land  which,  although  it  may  in 
the  first  instance  be  to  his  profit,  will,  I  am  quite  sure, 
in  the  end  militate  greatly  against  the  interest  of  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland,  You  can  never  do  a  wrong  for  one 
class  but  it  must  somehow  or  other  eventually  recoil  upon 
that  class." 

According  to  this  the  Irish  Land  Act  was  doubly  a  mis- 
take, twice  cursed  rather  than  blessed,  but  the  Act  is  now 
upon  its  trial,  as  its  inauguration  has  been  productive  of 
some  very  noticeable  evidence.  Cases  for  the  courts  have 
been  cropping  up  all  over  [the  country,  as  we  have  the 
reports  of  some  dozen  or  so  before  us,  while  so  far  the 
settlement  of  these  has  been  attended  with  no  very  ter- 
rible results.  On  the  contrary,  the  adjustment  of  one  now 
famous  difference  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  altogether 
encouraging.  According  to  the  landlord's  own  statement 
of  the  facts,  the  tenant  on  the  case  being  settled  by  mutual 
consent  "  is  to  receive  £350,  and,  in  addition,  I  forgive 
the  rent  due.    Had  I  pressed  the  case,  she  would  have 


got  considerably  less.  The  proceedings  have  only  cost 
about  £400,  and  I  shall  be  no  loser,  for,  as  a  fine  of  £500 
could  easily  be  got  if  the  farm  were  let  on  a  thirty-one 
years'  lease  at  the  present  rent,  it  follows  that,  from 
a  new  ofliicial  occupant,  an  increased  rent  will  be  ob- 
tained, equal  to  about  4  per  cent,  on  the  entire  outlay." 
Here  it  wUl  be  seen  that  the  tenant  actually  receives 
a  larger  amount  of  compensation  than  the  Act  would 
have  sanctioned,  and  still  the  landlord  is  amply  satis- 
fied. As  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  letter  runs, 
"  I  feel  justified  in  asserting  even  from  the  above  ex- 
ceptional experience  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Act  is 
by  no  means  the  confiscatory  measure  some  people  would 
fain  persuade  us."  Naturally  enough,  all  the  actions 
have  not  run  off  as  easily  as  that  of  Mrs.  Moore  against 
Mr.  Macartney.  As  one  of  the  judges  has  put  it,  "the 
poor  frieze-coated  man  may  think  he  sees  fields  of  gold 
before  him  in  the  Act,"  and  yet  the  claims  have  been  by 
no  means  so  preposterous  as  we  had  been  led  to  expect. 
Another  lady  sets  her  total  of  compensation  at  £31 ;  and, 
after  deducting  the  year's  due,  the  fuU  amount  is  allowed. 
John  Morgan  asks  for  £38  in  all,  and  "  having  so  im- 
proved his  land  as  to  increase  its  letting  value,"  he  was 
entitled  to  £30.  So  far,  if  not  unreasonably,  the  tenant 
seems  to  have  the  best  of  it ;  but  the  Act  would 
promise  to  work  quite  as  well  for  the  protection  of 
the  landlord.  Thus,  William  Moore,  who  makes 
out  a  long  bill  compounded  of  loss  of  holding, 
draining,  hedging  and  ditching,  subsoiling  and  drawing 
mother-earth  gets  in  all  £45  instead  of  £166  17s.  6d., 
at  which  he  had  estimated  his  "  rights."  Again,  a  claim 
for  improvements  made  more  than  twenty  years  since 
cannot  be  entertained,  and  the  amount  is  thus  reduced  to 
a  mere  trifle.  Certainly  so  far  we  fail  to  trace  any  recog- 
nition of  any  unwholesome  interest  in  the  land  on  behalf  of 
the  occupier.  Naturally  a  man  who  paid  for  good-will 
when  he  went  in  would  expect  to  be  paid  again  when  he 
went  out,  and  this  of  course  often  swells  the  sum  to  be 
received ;  but,  if  they  can  afford  to  do  so,  the  sooner  the 
Irish  landlords  buy  up  all  such  good- will  the  better  for  them 
and  their  estates,  just  as  allowances  for  tillages  or  acts  of 
husbandry  should  be  compounded  for  in  England,  as  the 
only  effect  of  such  a  custom  is  to  lock  up  and  render  useless  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  tenant's  capital. 

There  is  one  feature,  however,  in  the  Irish 
Tenant-Right,  as  exhibited  through  the  Land  Courts, 
that  is  not  so  assuring  of  any  ultimate  good. 
Here,  in  England,  if  Tenant-Right  can  mean 
anything,  it  must  mean  permanent  improvement 
or  sustained  cultivation.  If  a  man  systematically 
reduces  the  farm  again  before  he  leaves  it,  of 
course  he  sacrifices  his  claim  by  so  doing,  or,  in. 
other  words,  takes  care  to  pay  himself  out.  A 
plaintiff  the  other  day  said  in  his  evidence  that  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  he  had  been  taking  all  he 
could  out  of  the  land,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  take  as 
many  crops  as  he  liked  after  his  good  treatment  of  the  land. 
This  may  be  in  some  measure  a  question  of  degree,  but  the 
admission  sounds  as  if  the  tenant  was  xo'ejitaniif/  to  leave. 
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the  very  thing  that  the  action  of  the  English  i)riii(;iplc 
would  go  to  avoid.  But,  as  we  said  in  the  outset,  the 
two  Rights  should  be  carefully  kept  apart,  as  no  one  yet 
ever  thought  of  extending  the  Irish  Land  Act  to  Englaud. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  measure  fi-araed  to  meet  a  peculiar 
difficulty  it  promises  at  least  from  so  short  a  trial  to  be 
working  very  satisfactorily.  The  judges  would  appear  to 
be  in  no  way  embarrassed  in  interpreting  the  intention 
of  the  several  clauses,  and  the  reports  of  the  cases  as  a 
rule  read  clearly  and  reasonably  enough.  If  there  be  any 
feeling  of  disappointment  this  will  be  found,  we  fancy, 
chiefly  amongst  the  cottier  holders,  who  have  scarcely  got 
as  much  "  Justice"  as  they  had  counted  on.  Their  claims 
are  very  closely  sifted,  rather  than  admitted  offhand,  as 
they  had  probably  been  led  to  believe  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  new  law.  There  were  others  who,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  different  point  of  view,  came  very  much  to 
the  same  conclusion,  but  neither  these  exaggerated  hopes 
nor  fears  have  been  realised.  Even  in  Ireland,  Right 
to  the  tenant  docs  not  as  now  interpreted  imply 
WfOiui  to  the  landlord,  as  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  many  excessive  or  outrageous  demands  which  might 


have  been  pressed  through  custom  will  never  be  sanc- 
tioned by  law. 

Some  few  weeks  back  we  gave  the  address  of  another 
Irish  landlord.  Sir  II.  "Winston  Barron,  who  congratulated 
his  tenantry  "  on  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
that  will  give  you  security  of  tenure  aud  security  for  any 
improvements  you  may  make  on  your  farms.  Recollect 
that  whatever  money  you  expend  in  draining,  in  buildings, 
in  reclaiming  lands,  or  other  improvemcuts,  must  be  by 
law  repaid  to  you  before  you  can  be  dispossessed  of  your 
holdings.  It  is  therefore  clearly  your  interest  to  improve 
your  farms.  Ail  the  profit  of  the  improvements  will  be 
for  your  beuetlt  and  that  of  your  children.  No  one  can 
deprive  you  of  this  profit.  I,  therefore,  believe  this  new 
law  is  a  good  law,  both  for  landlord  and  tenant."  It 
would  really  seem  according  to  this  that  the  effect  of  the 
new  Act  would  after  all  be  to  assimilate  the  Irish  prin- 
ciple more  and  more  with  Euglish  Right,  the  essential 
difference  being  the  sale  of  the  goodwill,  for  which  extra- 
ordinary prices  have  been  given  within  only  the  last 
few  days. 
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At  the  annual  dinner,  Mr.  Pendarves  Vivian,  M.P., 
in  the  chair,  the  foUowiug  report  from  the  analytical 
chemist,  Mr.  S.  T.  Rowe,  of  Redruth,  was  presented  :  In 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  members  of  the  Exchange 
that  I  should  furnish  a  report  respecting  how  far  my  services 
have  been  made  use  of  by  the  members  of  the  Exchange  during 
tlie  past  year,  I  beg  to  state  that  since  my  appointment  in  May 
last  numerous  communications  have  been  addressed  to  me  by 
the  members,  liaving  reference  to  agricultural  matters,  some 
requiring  special  information,  which  in  every  case  has  been 
promptly  supplied  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  judgment. 
Samples  of  manures,  agricultural  salts,  soils,  and  fodder  have 
been  received  and  reported  on  to  Dee.  31,  1870,  as  follows  : 
18  of  guano,  8  nitrate,  7  soda,  5  dissolved  bone,  9  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  3  corn  manure,  6  sulphate  of  ammonia,  3  soils, 
0  fodder  ;  total  57.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  remark  that 
during  the  last  six  months  guano  appears  to  have  decreased  to 
a  considerable  extent  with  per-centage  yield  of  ammonia. 
Tiie  standard  per-centage  of  this  element  in  Government 
Peruvian  guano  lias  for  some  years  stood  at  It  per  cent.,  but 
for  tiie  future  I  fear  such  can  liardly  be  maintained  or  ex- 
pected. It  may  afford  some  satisfaction,  however,  to  learn 
that  what  we  are  losing  in  ammonia  we  are  to  some  extent 
gaining  in  an  increase  of  phosplmtes.  A  knowledge  of  tliis 
fact  may  serve  to  prevent  much  misunderstanding  between  tlie 
merciiaat  aud  consumer.  In  Chili  saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  soda, 
tjiere  appears  a  larger  amount  of  foreign  matter  than  in  any 
other  manure  yet  examined.  Out  of  tlie  eiglit  samples  ana- 
lysed two  only  reached  the  standard  of  "Jl  per  cent.,  one  con- 
tained 3iJ  per  cent,  of  rock  salt,  one  30,  one  28,  one  23,  and 
the  lowest  12.  In  dissolved  bone,  with  one  exception,  all  the 
samples  were  of  good  quality.  In  ;the  superphosphates  five 
were  high-class  manures,  two  moderate,  and  three  extremely 
low  and  badly  made.  The  corn  nmnures  all  contained  guano, 
two  having  nitrate  of  soda  aud  common  salt  mixed,  which  in- 
creased the  per-centage  of  water  daily  ;  one  sample  of  fodder  was 
a  mixture  of  chaff,  prepared  mangold,  meal,  and  salt,  hardened 
into  the  consistence  of  soft  cheese,  and  had  so  far  fermented  as 
to  become  sour  and  unfit  for  animal  consumption,  inasmucli 
as  vegetable  acids  thus  formed  tend  to  a  reduction  of  fat  in 
the  animal,  and  not  to  the  generation  of  it.  Two  gentlemen 
requested  to  know  if  a  substitute  for  straw  could  be  found  or 
recommended  to  be  used  as  litter  for  cattle  and  pigs.  Tliey 
were  advised  by  me  to  obtain  bark  waste  from  a  tanyard,  or 
use  sawdust,  both  of  which  being  preferable  to  straw,  if  the 
tan  or«awdust  were  sprinkled  with  a  weak  solution  of  oil  of 
vitiiol  in  water,  as  the  oil  of  vitriol  serves  to  fix  the  ammonia 
generated  by  the  decomposition  of  urine,  transforming  it  into 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  one  of  the  most  active  fertilizers  known 
to  agriculturists,  and  it  also  prevents  much  of  the  stench 


which  is  so  commonly  observed  in  stables  and  cow-houses.  I 
beg  also  to  state  that  in  two  cases  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
report  on  the  milk  of  cows  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  Although  these  cases  were  not  submitted  to  me  by 
members  of  the  Truro  Agricultural  Exchange,  they  may  be  of 
interest  to  note.  In  one  case,  to  which  I  would  particularly 
refer,  the  milk  came  from  the  dairy  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
entertd  into  a  contract  for  the  daily  supply  of  milk  to  a  large 
public  institution.  Assisted  by  a  medical  gentleman,  a  rigid 
examination  of  the  milk  was  made  under  high  microscopic 
power  and  different  liglits.  Nothing  abnormal  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fat  globules  or  albumen  of  the  milk  could  be  dis- 
covered. In  taste,  weight,  colour,  and  general  condition  no- 
thing unusual  could  be  detected  which  would  lead  to  an 
inference  that  the  cow  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  blood 
poison.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  milk  was  ascer- 
tained with  great  care,  and  when  compared  with  the  milk 
taken  from  a  prize  Jersey  cow  in  perfect  health  and  condition, 
with  the  exception  that  the  latter  yielded  a  little  larger  per- 
centage of  animal  fat,  but  little  difference  existed.  I  mention 
this  case  in  the  hope  that  other  gentlemen  more  competent 
than  myself  may  be  led  to  further  investigate  tlie  matter,  and 
not  with  a  view  of  settling  the  question  as  to  whether  milk 
taken  from  a  cow  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  fit 
for  human  food. 

The  Chairman  said  that  last  year  he  recommended  them 
to  secure  the  services  of  an  analytical  chemist.  At  that  time 
he  thought  he  had  given  birth  to  a  new  idea  ;  and  though  he 
was  flattered  to  find  that  his  suggestion  had  been  adopted,  he 
found  the  aphorism  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun" 
confirmed,  for  in  reading  over  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  Seeds'  Adulteration  Bill,  1864,  he  saw  that 
across  the  border  analytical  chemists  had  been  employed  by 
associations  since  1859.  He  would  read  them  some  of  the 
evidence  given  before  the  committee  by  Mr.  Siiarp,  a  .seed- 
merchant  of  Lincolnshire,  who  in  question  92  said  that  the 
growth  of  seeds  was  usually  reduced  by  the  trade  from  70  to 
75  per  cent. :  and  in  reply  to  question  211  he  acknowledged 
that  out  of  £100  wortli  of  turnip  seed  there  would  be  only 
£75  wortli  of  good  seed,  leaving  £25  to  be  accounted  for.  In 
question  272,  Mr.  Sharp  said  he  believed  the  standard  of 
the  generality  of  the  trade  to  be  about  75  per  cent,  of  ger- 
minating power,  and  in  question  No.  27(5,  that  the  germi- 
nating power  of  "  net"  seed  was  from  90  to  100  per  cent. 
This  evidence  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  P.  Kennedy,  another 
seed  merchant,  who,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  there  were 
two  establishments  in  Lo.idon  where  100  tons  of  clover 
seed  are  doctored  every  week,  and  that  he  believed  15,000 
tons  of  clover  seed  are  sold  per  annum  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  which  1,000  to  1,500  tons  are    doctored.    lu 
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question  501,  he  said,  "  the  farmer  need  only  huy  85lbs.  weiglit 
of  the  net  to  produce  the  same  result  as  lOOlbs.  of  the  adul- 
terated seed."  It  appeared  to  him  (the  speaker)  necessary 
that  some  parliamentary  investigation  should  take  place  in  this 
matter.  During  the  sitting  of  the  committee,  Dr.  S.  McAdam, 
lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edin- 
burgh, and  consulting  and  analytical  chemist  employed  by  the 
Tarmers'  Analytical  Association,  was  examined.  This  society 
was  instituted  in  1859  for  tlie  purpose  of  testing  manures  and 
feeding-stuff,  and  in  1862  they  commenced  the  examination  of 
seeds.  He  would  explain  that  by  the  rules  of  this  association 
the  members  were  to  assess  themselves,  and  the  annual  rate  of 
assessment  was  5s.  per  100  acres  of  arable  land,  and  no  farmer 
was  to  pay  for  less  than  200  acres,  and  none  for  more  than 
1,200.  The  rate  of  assessment  was  soon  reduced,  until  now  it 
was  only  2s.  per  100  acres,  and  the  number  of  members  from 
CO  to  70.  Dr.  McAdam  stated  the  per  centage  of  live  seeds 
in  each  kind  of  plant  to  be  as  follows,  as  a  seven  years'  ave- 
rage : — White  clover  72,  alsike  clover  Ji,  red  clover  87,  yel- 
low clover  7i,  and  taking  the  whole  during  seven  years  of  the 
clover  plants,  the  average  was  76  per  cent.  In  yellow  clover 
the  professor  said  he  found  as  little  as  32  per  cent,  sprouted, 
and  of  white  clover  as  high  as  90  per  cent.  lu  turnip-seed 
he  found  the  germinating  power  as  low  as  27i  per 
cent.  The  average  of  seeds  he  found  to  be  as  follows : 
Clover  76,  cow  grass  85,  rye  grass  75,  turnips  7'2^, 
sheep  parsley  40 ;  total  average  70  per  cent.  In  con- 
nection with  this  analytical  association,  when  the  farmer 
found  that  the  analysis  showed  the  manure  or  feeding-stulf  is 
lu  »t  up  to  the  proper  standard,  he  complains  to  the  dealer  or 
agent,  and  demands  a  reduction,  or  that  tlie  material  shall  be 
taken  back.  The  effect  of  this  association  has  been  very 
marked  indeed,  and  the  improvement  both  in  the  quality  of 
manures,  feeding-stulfs,  and  seeds  very  decided.  The  follow- 
ing question  was  put  by  the  committee  :  "  lias  the  effect  of 
your  Society  been  really  to  stamp  out  adulteration  in  your  dis- 
trict ?"  The  reply  was  :  "  It  has  ;  we  have  had  only  one  in- 
stance of  an  inferior  manure  this  year,  and  no  instance  of  in- 
ferior seed."  And  the  cost  of  tliis  improvement  effected  by 
the  association  had  been  only  2s.  per  lOO  acres  of  arable  land. 
He  troubled  them  with  these  extracts  from  the  report  issued 
by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  to  show 
them  what  had  been  the  result  of  an  association  that  had  been 
iu  existence  but  eleven  years,  and  he  had  presented  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Exchange  with  a  printed  copy  of  the  report.  The 
plan  of  employing  au  analytical  chemist  appeared  to  liim  to 
be  exceedingly  satisfactory  ;  and  though  he  had  not  the  slight- 
est reason  to  suppose  that  the  seeds  sold  iu  this  neighbourhood 
were  not  "  net,"  and  the  manures  genuine,  yet  it  was  well  that 
the  farmers  should  be  in  a  position  to  ascertain  the  actual 
value  of  the  articles  they  were  purchasing.  He  thought  that 
this  employing  an  analytical  chemist  would  make  merchants 
exceedingly  careful  what  class  of  seeds  and  manures  they  at- 
tempted to  sell ;  certainly  tliere  could  be  no  harm  in  having 
suclii  cientific  investigation,  and  the  cost  was  exceedingly 
smai.  .  This  question  he  brought  before  them  the  previous 
year,  as  it  struck  him,  from  being  concerned  in  business,  that 
they  should  not  buy  seeds  or  manures  without  knowing  their 
actual  worth  ;  and  in  this  respect  agriculturists  should  be  in 
the  same  position  as  those  who  carried  on  mercantile  or  manu- 
facturing businesses. 

Mr.  Olver  quite  concurred  with  the  chairman  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  chemical  analysis  to  the  agricul- 
turist. There  was  no  doubt  that  manure  and  food  stuffs  were 
largely  adulterated,  and  this  they  wanted  to  put  a  stop  to. 
The  growth  of  this  Exchange  was  a  matter  of  considerable 
congratulation  to  the  members,  yet  the  society  might  be  made 
of  much  more  service  to  the  menbers  than  it  was.  Lectures, 
he  thought,  should  be  delivered  from  time  to  time  on  questions 
of  interest  to  agriculturists.  The  question  of  local  taxation, 
he  thought,  might  be  left  to  our  Chambers  of  Agriculture  to 
deal  with,  but  tliere  were  many  subjects  connected  with  prac- 
tical agriculture  that  might  be  considered  with  benefit  to  the 
members  of  the  Exchange  and  agriculturists  iu  general. 
Agriculture  he  considered  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
trial occupations  of  any  nation,  and  he  should  be  delighted  if 
he  could  congratulate  the  agriculturists  of  this  county  on 
being  in  a  prosperous  condition.  They  were  often  called 
"  grumblers,"  but  of  late  they  had  found  out  that  it  did  not 
pay  to  grumble.    Eor  instance,  if  they  had  a  bad  crop  it  would 


not  do  to  make  it  known  to  the  world,  for  then  the  eagle-eyed 
merchant  went  to  other  countries  and  supplied  the  deficiency. 
Thus,  when  they  could  no  longer  get  high  prices  for  a  small 
crop,  agriculturists  found  it  was  opposed  to  their  interests  to 
grumble — they  had  better  give  out  to  the  world  that  tliey 
were  highly  prosperous,  when,  in  fact,  the  reverse  was  the 
case  (laughter).  The  last  two  or  three  years  had  been  most 
disastrous  to  the  farmers  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  was  said  by 
well-informed  men  that  during  the  last  three  years  two  years' 
rent  of  all  the  land  in  England  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  occu- 
pier, and  this  he  believed  to  be  the  case.  The  losses  of  farmers 
were  somewhat  peculiar,  and  could  not  at  once  be  ascertained. 
Now,  if  a  commercial  man  made  a  bad  debt  he  knew  his  exact 
loss  at  once,  but  with  the  farmer  the  ease  was  different.  During 
the  last  three  years  they  had  suffered  from  almost  unprecedented 
drought,  and  the  effect  of  this  would  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  though  he  kept  a  farm  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  produce  grass  as  any  iu  the  county,  he  had  scarcely 
grass  sufficient  to  keep  his  cattle  alive,  and  his  grass  was 
worth  no  more  at  Michaelmas  than  at  Lady-day.  The  con- 
sequence was,  he  had  to  feed  his  cattle  on  corn  and  cake, 
and  their  condition  was  such  that  he  must  keep  until  Lady- 
day  cattle  he  ought  to  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  at 
Michaelmas  last.  Thousands  of  sheep  were  now  dying,  not 
from  starvation  exactly,  but  from  disease  brought  on  from 
scarcity  of  food.  Cattle  were  iu  a  similar  plight,  and  some 
farmers  he  had  met  to-day  had  lost  their  young  cattle  in  a 
most  unacoountable  manner.  The  fact  was,  the  warmth  of 
last  summer  kept  the  cattle  alive,  but  now  tlie  cold  had  set 
in  they  became  pinched  up,  and  died  off.  Then  there  was  but 
little  straw  last  year,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  next 
year  there  would  be  but  little  manure  at  command.  All  these 
things  were  of  considerable  importance,  and  entailed  great 
losses  on  agriculturists — losses  that  were  difficult  to  immedi- 
ately calculate.  The  question  to  which  he  would  direct  their 
attention  was  the  increasing  load  of  taxation.  Taxes  they  had 
to  pay,  whether  the  wind  blew  high  or  low.  He  was  sure  he 
expressed  the  feelings  of  agriculturists  when  he  said  they  were 
ready  to  pay  all  legitimate  taxes  :  they  wished  to  see  the  taxes 
of  the  country  increase  ;  they  wished  the  army  and  navy  to  be 
properly  supported ;  but  they  did  not  want  to  pay  more  than 
their  fair  shares.  They  were  wiUing  to  pay  in  accordance  to 
the  value  of  the  property  protected,  but  they  wished  that 
otliers  should  pay  in  the  same  proportion — in  fact,  to  have  fair 
pliy  and  no  favour.  The  landed  interest  was  burdened  with 
too  many  taxes,  and  he  did  not  hope  for  any  relief  until  the 
landed  interest  had  regained  that  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  it  had  lost,  and  had  become  absorbed  by  the  manu- 
facturing classes.  The  last  tax  put  on  them — that  of  education 
— was  of  considerable  importance,  and  some  hon.  gentlemen 
were  beginning  to  see  that  there  was  truth  in  the  opinions  he 
expressed  on  this  subject  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Brydges 
Willyams  had  stated  that  he  would  not  vote  for  a  higher  rate 
than  one  penny  in  the  pound,  but  he  (the  speaker)  was  certain 
they  could  not  carry  out  tlie  provisions  of  the  new  Act  on  a 
rate  of  Id.  or  2d.  in  the  pound.  How  was  it  possible  for  all 
the  children  it  was  determined  to  educate  to  be  sent  to  school 
and  maintained  on  such  a  rate  ?  Was  it  possible  for  a  labour- 
ing man  with  eight  or  ten  children  to  support  and  educate 
them  on  lOs.  or  12s.  a  week  ?  That  was  out  of  the  question. 
With  respect  to  education  he  thought  it  possible  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  lower  classes  so  highly  as  to  do  away  with 
their  being  merely  useful  members  of  society,  and  if  a  poor  lad 
was  educated  above  his  position  he  was  generally  excluded  by 
those  above  him  from  filling  the  situation  for  which  he  was 
qualified  ;  and  this  social  jealousy  did  actual  injustice  to  the 
lad.  But  social  jealousy  did  not  end  here ;  he  had  noticed  in 
the  JLiiii:  Lane  Krprcss  some  correspondence  having  reference 
to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  tenant-farmer  class  in 
Herefordshire,  and  surprise  was  expressed  that  they  should  be 
so  accomplished  as  to  play  the  piano.  But  we  need  not  go  so 
far  as  Herefordsliire.  He  knew  an  instance  within  20  miles 
of  his  own  residence  where  a  clergyman  entered  a  farmer's 
house,  was  quite  surprised  to  see  a  piano,  and  ventured  to  ask 
if  any  one  in  the  house  could  play  on  the  instrument.  Surely 
if  such  a  feeling  existed  among  the  upper  ten  thousand  they 
should  be  careful  how  they  spent  money  on  the  children  of  the 
lower  classes,  or  they  would  be  better  educated  than  themselves. 
Mr.  Pendarves  Vivian:  said  :  One  of  the  most  important 
measures  which  had  come  before  Parliament  since  he  had  been 
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a  memLer  was  tlie  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  to 
which  the  dreadful  scourge  of  the  rinderpest  gave  rise.  Under 
that  Act  the  country  had  granted  compensation  to  agricultur- 
ists to  the  extent  of  £800,000  in  money,  of  which  ahout 
£250,000  went  to  the  county  of  Chester  alone.  The  effect  of 
the  otlier  clauses  of  that  BiU  was,  after  stamping  out  the  dis- 
ease, to  prevent  as  far  a  possible  its  re-introduction  to  the 
country.  With  that  end  in  view  the  Privy  Council  was  em- 
powered to  stop  altogether  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
countries  which  could  not  produce  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and 
place  limitations  upon  importations  from  what  might  be  called 
suspicious  countries.  Local  authorities  were,  moreover,  en- 
abled to  take  measures  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
and  the  transport  of  cattle  was  also  taken  care  of.  It  now 
only  lay  with  the  consumer  to  demand  that  the  railway  com- 
panies should  feed  the  cattle  during  transit,  and  their  demands 
must  be  complied  with.  It  was  most  important  to  the  agricul- 
turist that  his  cattle  should  arrive  at  their  destination  in  good 
condition,  and  not  in  a  half-starved  and  exhausted  state.  That 
bin  had  been  conducted  through  Parliament  by  the  same 
gentleman  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  Education  Bill,  Mr. 
Porster,  who  had  on  botli  occasions  shown  the  utmost  ability, 
and  disarmed  opposition,  although  he  (Mr.  Vivian)  had  felt 
himself  compelled  to  vote  against  him  more  than  once.  He 
hoped  that  if,  unhappily,  the  rinderpest  should  find  its 
way  into  the  country  again,  that  the  power  given  by  the 
Act  of  which  he  had  spoken  would  enable  them  to  stay 
its  progress  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  Act  also  gave 
power  to  deal  with  the  scab  in  sheep  and  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  both  of  which,  he  was  sorry  to  hear,  had  made 
their  appearance  in  the  county.  The  rating  of  mines  had  long 
been  a  vexed  c^uestion  in  Cornwall,  but  he  hoped  it  would  be 
fairly  settled  during  the  ensuing  Session,  by  the  bill  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Goscheu,  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  Chairman  next  gave  "  The  health  of  the  Secretary," 
jMr.  W.  H.  P.  Martin,  than  whom  he  had  never  come  across 
a  more  efficient  secretary. 

Mr.  LLvRTiN,  the  Secretary,  read  the  following : 
LIST  OF  AWARDS. 
1st  Class  Farms,  Maximum  Points  40, 


Names. 

J.  Sydney  Davey 
Hichard  Tremaine 
Peter  Thomson  ... 

G.  Mason  

Wm.  James 


7 
7 
6 
3 
G 


5  a 

7 
7 
7 

7 


33 
36 
30 
29 
29 


38  1 
37  3 
31 


2nd  Class  Farms. 

Lemon  Chellow   8      7      7      8 

Wm.  H.Hall  8      6       7       8 

JoelManuell    5       5      7       7 

1st  Class  Roots,  Maximum  Points  33. 
Con- 
Drilled  Clean.  Crops,  sump-  Total  Prize 
tion. 
H.J.Hocking 7 


G.  Mason 7 

Richard  Tremaine    ...  7  8  7 

P.  Thomson 7  7  6 

J.  Trerise 7  6  6 

Wm.  James  7  6  6 

W.  Ilendy    7  5  6 

J.  S.  Davey  8  3  5 

2nd  Class  Roots. 


James  Hall  6 

Henry  Pearce  6 

Simon  Chellew 8 

W.H.Hall 7 

C.  John  Angove  6 

JoelManuell    8 


W.U.Hall 8 

Simon  Chellew 8 

H.  J.  Hocking 7 

Peter  Thomson    7 

John  Trerise     7 

Henry  Pearce  6 

Wm.  Hendy 7 

J.  S.Davey 8 


Martin  and  Son's  Prize. 
8        8 


30 

28 
29 
27 
26 
26 
25 
21 

27 
26 
30 
30 
25 
23 

31 
31 
29 
29 
26 
26 
25 
24. 


The  judges,  Messrs.  John  Magor  .lud  John  Stephens,  mad 
the  following  note  respecting  Mr.  Thomson's  farm.  "  We 
were  very  much  pleased  at  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Thomson 
is  cultivating  his  land,  although  we  could  not  give  him  a  farm 
prize.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  he  took  the  farm,  but 
during  this  short  time  he  has  laid  out  a  considerable  sum  in 
manure,  draining,  &c.,  and  is  deserving  of  great  credit." 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Manuell  the  judges  remarked,  "  Much  of 
late  has  been  said  about  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  and  Mr. 
Manuell  has,  at  a  very  great  expense,  brought  land  of  the  very 
worst  description  into  cultivation ;  this  has  been  attended  with 
an  enormous  amount  of  labour,  which  has,  no  doubt,  to  some 
extent,  interfered  with  the  management  of  the  remainder  of 
his  estate,  or  he  would  probably  have  run  the  successful  com- 
petitors more  closely."  In  the  third  class,  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr. 
Chellew  had  the  highest  number  of  points,  but  the  prize  could 
not  be  awarded  to  either  of  those  gentlemen  because  they  had 
taken  a  prize  in  another  class,  and  the  rules  prevented  the 
competitor  taking  two  prizes. 

Mr.  Magor  said  the  selection  of  seeds  was  a  very  important 
matter,  and  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  upon  the  point  were 
very  valuable.  He  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Olver  in  most  of 
his  remarks,  and  went  on  to  point  out  the  great  burdens  un- 
fairly placed  upon  agriculture,  and  advocated  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  local  taxation.  The  manufacturer  possessed  a 
great  advantage  over  the  farmer,  for  if  his  business  did  not 
pay  he  could  shut  it  up,  whereas  the  farmer  was  compelled  to 
go  on.  He  did  not  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Giver's  remarks 
respecting  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  towns,  for  he  be- 
lieved agriculturists  were  often  indebted  to  borough  members. 

Mr.  Stephens  also  responded. 

Mr.  W.  Trethewy  recommended  that  a  memorial  should  be 
sent  to  the  High  Sheriff  requesting  him  to  call  a  county 
meeting,  at  which  the  question  of  local  taxation  might  be 
fully  discussed,  and  where  resolutions  might  be  passed  which 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  representatives  in 
Parliament.  He  believed  it  was  the  county  meetings  which 
had  been  held  from  the  Land's  End  to  John  O'Groat's  House, 
which  enabled  Mr.  Gladstone  to  carry  the  measure  granting 
compensation  for  losses  by  the  cattle  plague,  and  he  contended 
that  every  means  of  using  their  strength  and  obtaining  justice 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Sydney  Davy,  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  cup, 
spoke  in  favour  of  deep  cultivation,  which  ensured  drainage 
in  winter  and  absorption  of  moisture  in  summer.  A  great 
deal  of  good  manure  might  be  saved  by  having  covered 
manure  sheds  at  the  farm  buildings  instead  of  allowing  the 
valuable  part  of  the  manure  to  be  washed  away  by  the  rain. 
They  would  save  a  third  part  of  their  roots  by  pulping  them 
for  botli  cattle  and  sheep  ;  and  by  carrying  half  home  and 
consuming  the  other  half  on  the  laud — pulped — and  plough- 
ing in  lightly,  the  land  would  carry  a  good  crop  of  clover 
without  any  other  manure.  This  course  had  enabled  him  to 
have,  notwitlistanding  the  very  dry  summer,  50  tons  of  hay  to 
dispose  of,  whilst  he  was  selling  his  eleven  months'  old  sheep 
for  50s.  each.  Another  economy  on  the  farm  was  to  have  a 
place  for  everything  and  to  keep  everytliing  in  its  place.  He 
advocated  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  by  steam-power,  and 
believed  it  would  pay. 

Mr.  Chellew  (St.  Agnes),  was  astonished  at  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Olver  to  the  effect  that  the  competitors  would 
not  be  much  benefited  by  the  prizes.  He  disputed  that  alto- 
gether, and  held  that  if  a  man  farmed  properly,  his  farm 
ought  to  be  always  in  a  condition  to  compete  for  a  prize. 
He  was  only  a  rack  renter,  but  he  could  not  do  any  more  with 
his  land  if  he  were  the  owner,  and  he  thought  it  was  always 
to  the  interest  of  the  occupier  to  farm  in  the  best  manner. 

Mr.  Olver  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  farms  might  be 
farmed  too  highly  to  be  profitable  to  the  practicable  farmer. 
He  did  not  beheve  that  what  was  called  the  garden  system 
would  be  profitable  if  applied  to  a  farm. 

Mr.  Chellew  disagreed  altogether  from  Mr.  Olver.  He 
contended  that  the  nearer  they  could  approach  to  the  garden 
system  the  more  profitable  they  would  find  it. 

Mr.  Olver  advocated  the  classification  of  the  prize  list,  in 
future,  so  as  to  give  prizes  to  tenant  farmers  in  one  class,  and 
to  have  separate  classes  for  owners  of  land,  and  for  persons 
who  joined  other  occupations  with  farming. 

Mr.  Magor  said  the  owner  of  land  had  to  allow  the  tenant 
farmer  five  points  in  the  competition,  wiiich  he  thought  was 
quite  enough. 
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CHEESE     FACTORIES     FOR     SCOTLAND. 


At  a  public  meeting  lield  in  the  Townhall,  Ayr,  to  take  into 
coiisideratioa  the  propriety  of  establishing  cheese  factories  in 
the  district,  similar  to  those  iu  operation  in  America  and  in 
some  parts  of  England,  the  meeting  was  largely  attended  by 
the  leading  farmers  and  dairymen  of  the  district. 

Mr.  M.vRK  J.  Stewart,  the  chairman,  said :  The  subject 
we  have  met  together  to  consider  to-day  is  not  only  one  of 
local  interest,  but  of  great  national  importance.  Every  year 
brings  with  it  changes  necessary  to  the  various  systems  of 
agriculture  as  practised  amongst  us,  and  any  of  us  who  can 
recall  the  progress  made  during  the  last  twenty  years  may 
readily  see  how  every  department  of  husbandry  has  advanced. 
But  iu  order  not  to  be  behind  in  the  path  of  progress,  we 
must  watch  every  attempt  to  economise  labour,  as  well  as  the 
means  employed,  and  bring  to  still  greater  perfection  what  our 
industry  produces.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  great  considera- 
tion whether  this  cannot  be  done  by  uniting  the  available 
forces  we  possess  in  more  systematic  co-operation  with  each 
other,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  larger  combinations  of  la- 
hour  and  capital,  facilitate  the  object  desired.  We  must  not 
only  look  at  home,  but  abroad,  and  ascertain  whether  results 
which  have  proved  successful  iu  one  country  are  apphcable  to 
another.  I  need  hardly  speak  to  this  meeting  of  the  great 
importance  the  manufacture  of  cheese  has  exercised  on  the 
progress  of  agriculture  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Not  only  has 
benefit  accrued  to  the  laird,  but  the  gain  has  been  shared  by 
the  tenant  as  well.  Farms  suitable  for  dairy  stocks  fetch  a 
far  higher  price  in  the  market  than  they  would  have  brought 
before  the  introduction  of  the  system,  and  their  occupants  as  a 
body  thrive.  Many  think,  however,  that  this  state  of  things 
will  not  long  continue,  and  there  is  danger  ahead.  A  cloud 
has  arisen  in  the  western  horizon  which  threatens  to  over- 
whelm us.  America  is  doing  wonders  iu  her  cheese-producing 
powers,  A  short  tune  ago  her  cheese  was  held  of  no  account 
in  the  London  market ;  now  it  is  competing  with  and  out- 
bidding many  of  our  best  makes.  That  this  danger  is  not  ima- 
ginary, I  may  mention  that  the  imports  of  cheese  in  18G9 
amounted  to  979,189  cwts.,  one-half  of  which  came  from  tlie 
United  States,  which  moiety  was  worth  £1,500,000.  It  may  be 
useful  in  considering  this  question  to  trace  its  first  origin.  In 
1848,  a  farmer,  with  more  skill  and  enterprise  than  his  neigh- 
bours, not  content  with  the  quantity  his  own  dairy  yielded, 
persuaded  some  neighbours  to  send  their  curd  to  him  to  be 
made  into  cheese.  The  curd  was  weighed,  and  paid  for  at  a 
stipulated  value,  but  was  found  so  unequal  iu  quality  that  the 
project  failed,  and  the  attempt  was  given  up.  In  1851,  a  Mr. 
Jesse  Williams,  of  Oneida  County,  New  York,  a  "  smart  man," 
as  the  Americans  would  say,  pre-eminent  among  his  fellow- 
farmers  for  his  excellent  cheese,  not  only  sold  his  own  make 
but  that  of  his  son's,  before  either  lot  was  manufactured. 
The  son,  a  beginner,  and  just  starting  for  himself  in  a  farm, 
afraid  lest  his  cheese  should  not  come  up  to  the  mark,  agreed 
to  send  his  milk  daily  to  his  father's  dairy,  that  the  cheese 
might  be  of  equal  quality.  His  example  was  followed  by 
others,  and  hence  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  first  cheese  fac- 
tory in  America,  and  how  it  was  followed  up.  In  1854)  we 
hear  of  four  factories ;  in  1860,  17  vvere  established  ;  in  1861, 
18  ;  in  1863,  25.  Erom  this  date,  which  may  be  considered 
the  second  epoch  in  the  history  of  associated  dairies,  we  find 
that  private  dairies  were  practically  abandoned,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  milk  was  sent  to  the  factories.  Now  mark  the 
rapid  development  of  this  system.  Iu  1863,  there  were  111 
new  factories ;  in  1861',  210;  and  in  1866,  it  was  calculated 
that  the  produce  of  no  less  than  200,000  cows  were  passing 
through  the  factory  process  of  cheese-making  in  the  State  of 
New  York  alone.  Daring  the  past  year,  1870,  it  is  said  that 
a  sixth  more  in  the  total  quantity  of  cheese  was  made  in 
America,  for,  besides  the  factories,  in  localities  where  roads 
were  bad  and  farmers  far  apart  (so  that  the  conveyance  of  the 
milk  was  rendered  difficult)  many  branch  factories  were  set  up. 
Curious  enough,  the  greatest  impetus  giventothis  system  arose 
from  the  rinderpest  iu  England.  Hitherto  dealers  had  avoided 
purchasing  American  cheese  iu  large  quantities,  but  finding 
home  supplies  fail,  were  driven  to  buy  in  a  foreign  market. 


The  Americans  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the  tide  had  turned, 
and  from  the  Dairy  Conventions  (institutions  which  I  think 
we  might  do  well  to  copy),  or  assemblies  of  practical  men, 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  agents  were  sent 
to  England  to  collect  opinions  on  any  practical  point  as  to 
size,  shape,  colour,  and  to  study  the  taste  of  the  British  public. 
We  have  already  noted  the  success  which  this  unity  of  purpose 
gave  them.  Let  us  next  consider  the  constitution  of  the  fac- 
tories, which  are  of  two  kinds.  The  joint-stock  factory  is 
where  land  is  bought,  buildings  erected,  plant  fixed,  shares 
taken  by  a  number  of  individuals,  a  manager  appointed  by  a 
committee  to  run  the  factory,  and  paid  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages, 
or  a  percentage,  and  the  proceeds  divided  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  whole  produce  of  milk  is  sent  by  each  of  the 
farmers  having  an  interest  in  the  concern.  The  alternative 
system  is  that  of  a  limited  company,  where  one  or  more  per- 
sons erect  a  factory,  and  either  buy  the  milk  from  the  sur- 
rounding farmers,  or  take  charge  of  it,  and  manufacture  it  at 
a  fixed  price  for  them.  It  is  important  we  should  consider 
this  management.  It  is  simply  that  of  a  co-operative  society  ; 
a  committee  meets  weekly  and  supervises  the  whole  process. 
Each  farmer  is  bound  to  convey  punctually  his  milk  night  and 
morning.  This  is  done  in  some  places  by  a  carrier,  or  by 
carting  it  turn  about,  and  going  a  round  with  a  waggon  ;  or 
each  carting  his  own  milk  on  his  own  account.  The  cans  hold 
from  125  to  500  gallons  each,  and  great  care  is  taken  that 
they  should  be  quite  clean,  as  through  the  carelessness  of  one 
person  a  large  quantity  of  milk  might  be  injured.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  cart  the  milk  above  two  miles,  though  it  is  fre- 
quently brought  four  or  five,  but  as  we  have  much  better  roads 
than  in  America,  the  advantage  in  this  respect  is  on  our  side. 
On  arriving  at  the  factories  the  milk  is  handed  up  by  a  wind- 
lass and  weighed,  then  run  off  into  vats  below — a  receipt 
being  given  to  the  carter  ;  and  as  one  gallon  of  milk  is  equal 
to  ten  pounds  weight  of  milk,  which  should  produce  one 
pound  of  cheese,  the  farmer  knows  pretty  well  what  his  cows 
are  doing.  The  vats  are  very  large,  capable  of  holding  about 
400  gallons  of  milk,  or  whatever  may  be  the  daily  produce  of 
100  cows.  A  most  importau  tconsideration  is  a  good  supply 
of  pure  water,  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  54  degrees  in 
summer.  The  whey  is  either  used  on  the  spot  for  the  pigs  or 
sold  back  (as  at  the  Derby  factories,  at  ^-d  or  Jd.  per  gallon). 
If  fed  on  the  place,  each  farmer  is  allowed  one  pig  for 
every  five  cows.  Many  rear  calves  on  the  whey,  or  make 
it  into  butter  by  heating  it  to  a  temperature  of  180 
degs.  Acid  (or  sour  whey)  is  added  at  the  rate  of 
one  gallon  to  every  50  of  milk,  when  the  oily  matter 
rises  at  once  and  is  taken  off.  Aljout  201bs.  of  butter  are  ob- 
tained from  500  gallons  of  milk.  The  butter  is  good  for  home 
consumption.  It  is  considered  no  factory  should  have  less 
than  300  cows  to  pay  well ;  from  500  to  800,  or  not  exceed- 
ing 1,000  are  the  most  profitable  numbers.  Remember  that 
nearly  the  same  expense  necessary  to  work  a  small  factory  will 
manage  a  large  one.  The  American  dairymen  do  not  like 
piling  the  shelves  in  their  cheese  lofts  one  above  another,  con- 
sidering it  injurious  to  the  cheese  ;  they  prefer  building  the 
storehouse  very  high,  with  single  shelves.  It  is  reckoned 
there  should  be  one  skilled  hand  to  every  400  or  500  cows, 
and  one  unskilled  hand  to  every  200  cows.  All  the  hands 
need  not  be  continued  the  whole  year.  I  am  glad  to  think 
the  system  which  I  am  now  putting  before  you  is  having  a 
fair  trial  at  Derby  and  Longford,  and,  though  this  is  the  first 
season,  the  result  as  yet  has  been  most  favourable.  In  the 
factory  at  Derby,  for  300  covi's,  two  men  and  one  boy  are  the 
labour  employed ;  at  Longford,  for  500  cows,  two  men  and 
two  boys.  One  is  an  urban,  the  other  a  rural  factory — the 
latter  promises  to  be  the  most  successful.  Up  to  September 
their  cheese  had  sold  at  from  80s.  to  S5s.  per  cwt,  of  120  lbs. 
The  farmers  were  paid  Q^i.  per  gallon  for  their  milk,  with  a 
share  in  the  profits.  Dairymen  from  America  are  working  it. 
In  Cheshire  a  tenant-farmer  has  started,  and  is  working  a 
factory,  and  says  that  it  has  more  than  realised  his  expecta- 
tions. But  other  countries  besides  England  are  adopting  this 
system.    Only  on  Monday  I  heard  that  the  Kussian  Govern- 
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mcnt  liad  offered  £200  for  nine  nionths  to  a  young  man  in  one 
of  the  Derbyshire  factories  to  go  abroad.  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Switzerland  are  all  working  at  the  same  system.  And 
now  let  us  consider  the  principles  on  which  this  system  is 
founded.  These  arc  economy  of  labour,  saving  of  capital,  and 
a  better  article  produced  ;  in  other  words,  economy  of  prodae- 
tion  and  superiority  of  produce.  To  examine  the  tirst  of 
these  advantages,  there  is,  you  will  observe,  a  great  saving 
of  labour.  One  man  of  skilled  labour,  with  two  assistants, 
can  manage  tiie  produce  of  500  cows.  Spread  these  500 
cows  over  ten  farms,  and  you  require  ten  skilled  persons  and 
ten  unskilled  assistants.  There  is  also  a  saving  in  the  pur- 
chase of  material  wholesale,  such  as  salt,  rennet,  anatto,  and 
cheese  cloths.  Then  you  are  more  likely  to  have  the  premises 
in  the  best  possible  order  and  condition,  instead  of  half-fitted- 
up  inferior  houses.  Tactory  cheese  in  America,  as  a  rule,  is 
sold  at  10s.  per  ewt.  more  than  cheese  made  in  private  dairies. 
It  may  be  that  these  private  dairies  are  probably  not  of  so 
high  a  standard  as  our  own.  Suppose  a  dairy  of  40  cows, 
each  cow  producing  4  cwt.,  or  4801bs. — this  is  8  tons  of  cheese 
— say  the  manufacturing  process  costs  OH.  per  lb.,  which  is 
above  market  price — that  would  come  to  £37  6s.  8d.,  but 
10s.  per  cwt.  on  8  tons  would  amount  to  £80,  you  would  still 
make  £42  13s.  4d.,  besides  saving  some  £20  in  the  keep  of  a 
servant,  that  is  £62  13s.  4d.  clear  gain.  But  observe,  if 
you  go  into  a  large  concern  the  expense  diminishes.  Take  a 
dairy  of  800  cows  for  example,  eacli  cow  yielding  4801bs.,  and 
see  what  the  expense  of  running  the  factory  would  be — 

To  interest  on,  say,  £1,300  for  factory  £70 

To  materials,  salt,  rennet,  S:c 160 

For  skilled  hands  and  assistants 270 

£500 
This,  divided  over  800  cows,  would  show  an  expense  in  manu- 
facturing their  produce  of  12s.  6d.  per  cow,  made  a  little  over 
O^d.  per  lb.  on  the  cheese.  Now  do  not  forget  there  is  a 
further  advantage  in  economy  of  production,  by  a  great  saving 
of  drudging  to  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters.  We  are  not 
all  big  farmers — we  cannot  all  afford  bowers,  and  I  think  we 
do  not  half  enough  pity  our  own  families.  Iq  making  cheese 
in  factories  there  is  another  great  consideration,  and  that  is 
uniformity  in  make  ;  and  there  is  greater  probability  of  effect- 
ing this  in  large  quantities  than  in  smaller  ones.  The  remain- 
ing advantages  are  superiority  in  produce  and  higher  prices. 
I  feel  confident  that  the  system  I  am  now  advocating  would 
be  an  immense  boon  to  the  smaller  farmers  in  particular,  who 
cannot  now  compete  with  their  larger  neighbours  in  quality 
or  price.  If  a  landlord  erected  the  buildings,  and  the  tenants 
paid  a  per-centage,  as  I  have  indicated  above,  the  matter,  if 
gone  into  with  unity  and  a  good  spirit,  and  with  no  jealousy, 
would  be  found  to  pay  well.  But  as  every  question  has  its 
dark  side,  let  us  look  on  the  disadvantages  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem. First  of  all  it  is  said,  althougli  you  can  detect  watered 
milk,  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  so,  even  with  per  cent,  hydro- 
meters and  lactometers,  and  a  blackguard  might  by  foul  play 
injure  a  day's  make  of  cheese  ;  then  in  carrying  the  milk  to  the 
factory  it  may  come  turned  and  sour,  orthe  cans  may  he  dirty. 
Objections  are  often  taken  on  the  quality  of  milk  varying  in 
different  byres.  Letters  from  America  tell  us  that  this  is  not 
tiie  case — that  though  there  is  great  difference  in  individual 
cows,  overy  a  number  it  is  very  small — cows  well  tended  and 
carefully  wintered  will  doubtless  give  a  larger  quantity,  while 
the  upland  herds  often  yield  as  good  a  quality  and  better.  In 
America  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  early  and  later  cheese  at 
home,  but  I  think  we  should  not  require  to  do  so.  Their  fac- 
tory season  begins  from  1st  to  15th  of  April  and  ends  1st  to 
15tli  November.  Another  objection  taken  is  to  the  greater 
cleanliness  found  in  private  dairies,  but  of  this  difficulty  I  do 
not  think  much.  There  is  a  danger,  however,  which  may  be 
greater  than  is  apparent  at  first  sight,  lest  the  factory  system 
prove  a  check  to  individual  energy  and  exertion,  and  many 
may  fall  below  the  present  standard,  and  cease  to  regard 
cheese-making  either  as  a  business  or  a  study.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  this  system,  if  adopted,  would  put  down  the 
bowers.  1  think  it  would  not  do  this.  Farmers  know  how 
important  it  is  their  cows  should  be  well  fed  and  milked  pro- 
perly— their  grieves  could  not  undertake  this,  and  therefore 
superior  men  must  still  be  employed,  and  if  10s.  per  cwt.  were 
added  to  their  price  of  cheeses,  they  would  not  grudge  good 


wages  to  a  good  man.  Remember  all  these  disadvantages,  and 
many  more,  meet  the  American  farmers,  and  observe  liow  they 
are  beating  us  in  our  own  market,  and  have  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties. I  shall  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  in  proposing  to 
introduce  from  another  country  any  new  process  which  appears 
favourable  to  our  husbandry,  we  must  examine  the  condition 
of  thingj  in  the  two  countries,  and,  if  different,  ascertain 
whether  the  difference  be  favourable  or  prejudicial.  In 
America  we  find  land  is  cheap,  labour  dear,  climate  has  great 
variations  in  heat  and  cold,  from  which  we  are  exempt ;  their 
market  is  more  than  3,000  miles  distant,  while  ours  is  at  hand. 
My  only  object  in  bringing  forward  this  subject  is  to  ventilate 
the  question  and  promote  discussion  upon  it,  and,  if  deemed 
advisable,  appoint  a  committee  who  might  go  later  in  the 
spring  and  examine  for  themselves  the  English  factories,  and 
consider  whether  this  system  is  suitable  or  not  to  this  country. 
Recollect,  Cheddar,  an  obscure  village,  became  famous  from  a 
few  small  farmers  combining  to  make  large  clieese.  Let  us  not 
be  behind  hand,  but  let  us  unite  still  to  retain  our  name  and 
reputation  as  among  the  first  cheese-makers  in  Scotland.  I 
may  mention  this  is  a  subject  in  which  I  take  a  deep  interest, 
but  it  has  lately  been  more  directly  brought  under  my  notice 
by  Mr.  Frederick,  of  Gass.  I  trust  that  he  will  tell  us 
what  he  has  lately  seen  at  the  Derby  factories,  and  that  other 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  matter  will  give  us  their  views  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  D.  Frederick  said :  I  must  say  that  I  have  listened 
with  much  pleasure  to  the  able  and  clear  manner  in  which  the 
Chairman  has  introduced  the  factory  system  of  cheese-making. 
I  have  long  thought  of  the  factory  system,  but  I  confess  to  my 
having  laboured  under  the  false  impression  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  such  fine  cheese  from  carted  milk  as  from  milk 
carried  in  the  usual  way  to  a  properly  constructed  dairy. 
This,  however,  was  at  once  dispelled  after  seeing  the  appli- 
ances for  that  purpose.  In  the  mouth  of  November  I  visited 
the  Derby  Cheese  Factory,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
many  in  this  large  meeting  that  I  sliould  relate  what  came 
under  my  observation  there.  Mr.  Alderman  Roe,  who  hand- 
somely gave  the  use  of  the  premises  free  for  one  year,  with 
great  kindness  and  courtesy  showed  me  over  the  factory,  and 
the  manager  was  most  obliging  in  explaining  everything  as  we 
went  along.  The  carrying  of  milk  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  cans,  each  about  2^  feet  deep  by  1|  feet  in  diameter,  having 
a  lid,  with  an  air  pipe  in  centre  to  descend  to  any  line  of  milk 
in  it,  and  thus  prevent  any  shaking  of  the  milk,  which  is  so 
injurious  to  it  for  making  fine  cheese.  Each  contributor's 
milk  is  emptied  from  his  cans  into  a  large  can  placed  on  a 
weighing  machine,  and  let  off  through  a  pipe  into  the  steeping 
vats,  the  weight,  of  course,  being  registered.  The  steeping 
vats  are  large  boxes,  about  20  feet  long,  4  feet  broad,  and  20 
inches  deep,  made  of  wood  outside,  and  tinned  inside,  having  a 
chamber  between  for  steam  or  water,  as  required.  They  are 
partly  filled  with  the  evening's  milk,  and  for  the  cooling  of 
which  a  supply  of  cold  water  is  allowed  to  circulate  through 
the  chamber,  and  the  overflow  is  conducted  on  to  a  little  water- 
wheel  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  apartment,  by  which  it  thus 
makes  one  revolution  per  minute,  and,  by  an  ingenious,  but 
simple  appliance,  the  milk  is  gently  agitated,  to  prevent  the 
cream  from  rising.  After  the  morning's  milk  is  added,  rennet 
is  applied  in  tiie  usual  way  ;  but,  not  to  weary  you  too  much, 
I  may  tell  you  that  in  26  hours  Irom  the  adding  of  the  rennet 
to  the  milk,  the  cheese  is  manufactured,  and  placed  in  the  store 
to  be  matured.  I  could  at  once  see  that,  with  so 
many  facilities,  not  only  are  the  operations  expedited, 
but  there  is  economy  of  labour  to  a  very  great  degree, 
whilst  an  article  is  produced,  although,  in  my  opinion, 
not  equal  to  some  of  our  crack  dairies,  decidedly 
superior  to  the  average  of  this  district.  Since  being  at  Derby 
I  had  the  privilege  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Robert 
M'Adam,  who  with  his  family  iiave  the  management  of  the 
milk  of  12,000  cows  in  the"  United  States.  He  was  cele- 
brated, as  many  present  know,  for  cheese-making  in  this  coun- 
try. He  told  me  that  he  had  been  at  the  Longford  Cheese 
Factory,  in  Derbyshire,  and  considered  the  clieese  made  supe- 
rior to  the  cheese  made  in  two  of  the  crack  dairies  of  this  dis- 
trict. I  am  convinced  tliat  cheese  factories  would  prove  a 
great  lienefitto  tlie  dairy  farmers  of  this  district ;  and  although 
1  would  use  every  effort  to  secure  a  factory  in  ray  district,  I 
could  not  think  of  breaking  up  my  present  system,  provided 
with  a  class  of  bowers  as  I  presently  have,  but  would  willingly 
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coutribute  my  share  in  the  erection  of  a  factory,  or  inpay- 
ment of  a  rent-charge  on  it.  The  proprietors  at  Derby  be- 
came guarantors  to  the  extent  of  £5,000  sterUug-  that  tlie 
farmers  should  be  paid  G^d.  per  gallon  for  their  juilk.  1  do 
not  think  we  sliould  ask  any  such  guarantee  ;  but  I  think  the 
proprietors  sliould  erect  the  factories  at  six  per  cent.  With 
this  provision,  and  on  our  being  satisfied  with  the  success  of 
the  IJerbyshire  factories,  I  think  we  might  go  forward  without 
fear  of  failure.  I  would  suggest  that  the  matter  be  taken  up 
by  such  districts  wliere  factories  are  required  ;  that  each  ap- 
point a  committee  to  visit  the  Derby  factories,  to  report  i'aitli- 
fully  to  tlieir  neighbours,  as  being  the  best  way  of  securing  the 
co-operation  of  all  interested  ;  and  when  a  factory  is  to  be  es- 
tablished, I  think  it  should  not  be  for  fewer  than  800  cows,  or 
more  than  1,000,  which  latter  number  could  be  had  within  a 
radius  in  most  districts  here  of  two  miles,  which  is  not  the 
third  of  the  distance  that  milk  is  sent  to  factories.  Mr. 
M'Adani  told  me  that  the  purest  milk  was  driven  seven  miles 
to  bis  factory,  and  that  no  attempt  at  fraud  was  attempted 
but  in  one  case,  which  was  at  once  exposed ;  the  perpetrator 
was  expelled  at  once,  and  so  disgraced  that  he  had  to  leave  his 
country. 

Mr.  Caird  spoke  with  great  dilHdence  on  the  subject, 
being  a  learner.  But  it  struck  him  as  obvious,  without  going 
into  figures,  that  in  a  skilled  manufacture,  such  as  clieesemak- 
ing  now  is,  the  larger  the  scale,  the  cost  of  the  highest  skill, 
being  divided  over  a  heavier  produce,  will  be  relatively  less  per 
tou  than  when  the  work  is  done  on  a  small  scale.  The  pro- 
portional cost  of  fuel  and  other  items  would  be  similarly 
diminished.  And  it  is  found  in  nearly  all  manufactures  that 
tbose  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  one  department,  as  iu 
the  cheese  factory  system  they  would — instead  of  by  turns 
milking  the  cows,  or  feeding  them,  handling  the  curd,  regulat- 
ing the  hot-pipes,  and  turning  the  cheese — soon  acquire  a 
dexterity  and  knowledge  which  generally  produces  a  superior 
article  at  less  cost.  We  had  already  in  this  district  a  consider- 
able number  of  well-fitted  dairy  establishments,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  these  rather  stood  in  the  way  of  the  prompt  introduc- 
tion of  the  factory  system.  But  he  thought  it  would  be  no 
inconsiderable  step  towards  that  system  if  those  who  had 
already  dairies  of  some  extent,  with  suitable  buildings,  where 
to  say  to  their  neighbours  who  had  smaller  farms^  or  who  had 
not  the  necessary  buildings,  that  they  were  ready  to  take  in 
and  manufacture  their  milk  on  fair  terms.  Por  his  own  part, 
he  would  be  happy  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement.  But 
before  even  that  cquld  be  done,  it;  would  be  necessary  to  obtain 
information  in  detail  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  arrange- 
ments can  be  worked  out  in  an  equitable  way,  and  therefore 
he  recommended  the  meeting  to  begin  by  taking  steps  to  pro- 
cure and  circulate  correct  and  detailed  information  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Symington  said  Sir  John  Hay  had  intimated  to  him 
his  cordial  approval  of  the  proposal  forestabUshing  the  factory 
system  iu  this  country  so  ably  advocated  by  the  chairman,  and 
had  autiiorised  him  to  say  that  he  is  ready  to  offer  buildings 
on  his  estate  for  carrying  it  out  in  the  Glenluce  district,  if  the 
proposal  ia  to  be  gone  into.  He  (Mr.  Symington)  was  himself 
heartily  in  favour  of  introducing  the  system  into  Wigtonshire. 
The  suggestion  just  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Caird  was  worthy  of 
their  serious  consideration,  and  might  be  gone  into  with 
mutual  advantage  both  to  large  and  small  farmers.  The  in- 
troduction of  power-loom  weaving  into  our  country  had  super- 
seded hand-loom  weaving,  and  we  all  know  the  immense  benefit 
that  change  had  effected  on  the  manufactures  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  although,  when  first  introduced,  it  was  opposed 
by  many  upon  narrow  and  erroneous  grounds.  In  like  man- 
ner, he  believed  the  introduction  of  the  cheese  factory  system 
into  our  county,  although  it  might  for  some  time  adversely 
all'ect  some  individuals,  would  prove  an  immense  advantage  to 
tlie  whole  district  generally.  \^'e  would  thereby  be  able, 
e(iually  witli  the  power-loom  factory  system,  to  produce  a 
superior  article  at  a  cheaper  cost,  and  compete  with  the  whole 
world.  It  was  his  desire  to  have  their  bowers,  now  a  large 
and  important  class  of  men  in  the  district,  to  whose  skill  and 
industry  they  were  all  largely  indebted,  retained  amongst  them, 
and  be  would  be  sorry  if  the  introduction  of  cheese  factories 
should  be  injurious  to  any  of  tliem.  He  believed,  however, 
that  in  the  end  it  would  not,  and  that  they  even,  as  well  as 
the  farmers,  would  rather  be  benefitted  by  the  new  system. 
Meantime  he  would  approve  of  the  proposal  for  obtaining 


farther  information  from  those  places  iu  England  where  the 
system  has  been  introduced,  and  he  thought  that  they  should 
now  form  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  to  be  so  grouped  to- 
gether, from  all  parts  of  the  district,  as  to  be  prepared  at  a 
future  day  to  take  action  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  he  thought  the  dairy  farmers  in  the  llhins 
were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Stewart  for  having  brought 
before  them  tlie  system  of  cheese  factories  as  practised  in 
America  and  England ;  and  in  after  years,  when  they  had 
taken  root  in  the  land,  the  credit;  would  belong  to  him  of 
having  first  brought  the  subject  prominently  before  the  cheese- 
makers  of  Scotland.  He  (Mr.  Cowan)  was  of  opinion  that 
tlie  factory  system  would  have  been  received  with  more  favour 
in  the  district  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  before  they  had  been 
put  to  so  much  expense  in  the  erection  of  new  dairies  and 
cheese-rooms,  fitted  up  as  they  now  were  with  every  improve- 
meut  for  carrying  out  their  present  system  as  perfectly  as  pos- 
sible. He  also  believed  that  factories  were  calculated  to 
benefit  small  dairies  rather  than  large,  and  that  in  the  latter, 
when  skilled  makers  devoted  their  whole  time  to  making 
cheese,  as  good  an  article  could  be  made  as  in  a  factory,  and 
sold  at  as  high  a  price.  Previous  speakers  had  said  they 
would  still  require  to  keep  on  their  bowers  or  dairymaids. 
He  did  not  agree  with  them  iu  that ;  but  if  that  were  so,  he 
did  not  see  that  any  benefit  was  to  be  derived  from  the  factory 
system  by  the  holders  of  large  dairies,  for  if  they  could  not 
economise  in  skilled  labour  at  home  it  was  uncertain  that  they 
would  reap  any  advantage  from  having  their  cheese  sold  out 
of  a  factory  at  a  higher  price.  He  then  mentioned  some 
difficulties  which  occurred  to  him  as  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  general  adoption  of  the  system  into  the  district  for  some 
time,  but  had  no  doubt  tlKse  would  be  overcome,  and  that  if 
it  was  decided  to  try  the  experiment  they  might  rely  on  its 
being  as  successfully  carried  out  here  as  elsewhere.  He  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  from  anything  he  had  said  that  he 
was  adverse  to  the  system.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  inclined 
to  support  it,  and  would  like  to  see  a  small  factory  established 
in  some  parts  of  the  llhins  during  the  coming  season,  but 
thought  that  parties  who  were  willing  to  give  their  milk  for 
this  purpo  e  should  have  a  guarantee  from  other  parties  in- 
suring them  against  loss  during  the  first  year, 

Mr.  Brown  (cheese  dealer,  Kirkcolm)  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  proposal. 

Provost  Ingram,  following  up  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cowan, 
which  he  said  were  very  practical,  offered  a  suggestion,  by 
way  of  an  experiment,  for  testing  the  system  in  the  district. 
The  farmers  in  a  district  might  send  part  of  tlieir  milk  to  some 
convenient  and  suitable  building  already  erected,  which  might 
be  procured  for  the  purpose,  and  let  tlie  system  in  this  way 
receive  a  fair  trial.  No  one  could  lose  very  largely  by  doing 
this,  and  after  receiving  a  fair  trial  the  experiment  could  either 
be  continued  or  dropped,  as  might  be  seen  proper.  Mr. 
Symington  had  intimated  Sir  John  Hay's  approval  of  the 
system,  and  his  offer  to  give  buildings  suitable  for  a  factory. 
He  supposed  this  offer  referred  to  Bellochjargon  Mills,  which 
were,  in  his  opinion,  very  suitable  indeed  for  making  such  an 
experiment  as  he  had  suggested,  and  he  thought  that  offer 
should  be  taken  advantage  of. 

The  Chairman,  in  reference  to  the  difficulties  stated  by 
Mr.  Cowan,  remarked  that  these  dilliculties  iiad  been  felt  in 
America  when  the  system  was  introduced  there,  but  had  all 
been  overcome. 

Ex-Provost  Guthrie  had  doubts  as  to  the  factory  system 
being  an  advantage  to  large  fanners,  but  believed  it  would 
prove  a  decided  benefit  to  the  smaller  farmers  in  the  district, 
aud  landlords  might  advantageously  erect  a  suitable  building 
for  enabling  these  smaller  farmers  to  carry  it  out.  He  would 
meantime  suggest  that  the  Chairman's  able  statement  should 
be  published  aud  circulated  throughout  the  district. 

Mr.  Cole,  while  cordially  approving  of  the  proposal, 
spoke  of  the  great  disadvantage  the  farmers  of  VVig- 
townsiiire  had,  as  compared  with  those  in  Somerset- 
shire and  Cheshire,  in  regard  to  natural  grasses. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed  for  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion referred  to,  and  to  report  to  another  meeting,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  D.  Prederick,  A.  JM'Neil  Caird,  G.  Symington,  J. 
M'Master,  Culhorn  Mains,  Brown,  Kirkcolm,  and  others,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number. 

Mr.  Symington  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
for  presiding  and  for  his  able  speech. 
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At  tlie  annual  dinner,  the  Earl  of  Powis  in  the  chair,  the 
attendance  was  not  so  large  as  on  previous  occasions. 
The  Rev.  C.  F.  C.  Pigot  said  he  helieved  next  year  they 
would  see  a  larger  number  of  the  clergy  present,  for  they 
would  find  that  the  Chamber  dealt  with  many  questions 
closely  conneted  with  the  efficiency  of  their  work,  and  the 
social  condition  of  the  labourer,  the  education  of  his  children, 
the  improvement  of  his  dwelling ;  and  there  was  also  a 
question  in  which  they  had  a  pecuniary  interest,  to  whicli  the 
Chamber  was  about  to  devote  its  energies,  viz.,  the  important 
question  of  Local  Taxation.  It  was  singular  that  this  subject 
of  local  taxation  had  not  yet  awoke  any  great  interest  in  the 
landed  proprietors,  especially  as  they  invariably  met  any  appeal 
which  had  a  claim  on  them  not  only  with  liberality,  but  with 
great  munificence.  Yet  it  was  easy  to  see  how  deeply  they 
were  affected  by  the  present  system.  The  justices  of  twenty- 
eight  counties  in  Quarter  Sessions  had  just  sent  up  petitions 
to  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  Home  Secretary.  The  otlier 
counties  would  no  doubt  follow.  The  great  towns,  too,  were 
moving  in  the  matter — Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds. 
There  was  no  divergence  between  town  and  country  in  this 
matter.  The  towns  would  be  their  warmest  allies.  Indeed, 
they  were  the  greatest  sufferers,  for  house  property  amounted 
to  sixty-five  millions.and  laud  to  only  fifty-five  millions  of  that 
property  which  alone  was  liable  to  local  rates  ;  and  wliile  the 
agriculturists  escaped  with  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  the 
towns  paid  four  and  five  and  six  shillings  and  more.  We 
could  already  rely  pretty  much  on  the  support  of  the  county 
representatives,  when  this  matter  comes  before  the  House  next 
session  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  borougli  voter  understood  clearly 
(and  we  must  enlighten  him)  that  the  rates  which  made  him 
lose  his  temper  regularly  once  a  quarter  were  levied  on  only 
about  one-seventh  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country,  we 
should  soon  see  the  borough  members  supporting  the 
county  members  in  claiming  the  redress  of  this  grievance. 

Col.  CoRBETT,  M.P.,  said  :  In  years  gone  by  I  had  an  inti- 
mate  knowledge  of  the  whole  county  of  Shropshire  and  those 
in  it,  and  I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  field  I  have  not  been  in, 
or  a  hedge  I  have  not  broken  or  got  clean  over.  Two  or  three 
agricultural  measures  occupied  our  time  in  Parliament  since 
our  last  meeting  at  this  festive  board.  We  had  a  short  scurry 
upon  our  old  friend  the  Malt-tax  ;  but,  as  usual,  he  beat  us  at 
last.  However,  I  hope  that  by  patience  and  perseverance  we 
yet  may  manage  some  day  to  pull  him  down.  With  regard  to 
local  taxation,  I  hope  that  is  in  a  more  hopeful  state ;  it  has 
been  uppermost  in  all  our  thoughts,  and  lias  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  The  Government  have  also  promised  to  deal 
with  it,  though  I  must  say  tliey  don't  appear  in  any  great 
hurry  to  do  so.  However,  it  is  a  question  which  is  pressing 
like  a  nightmare  on  our  chests,  and  must  sooner  or  later  be 
settled  on  some  fairer  basis.  Tliere  is  another  question  whicli, 
as  I  think  it  concerns  many  of  those  in  this  room,  I  will  with 
your  permission  allude  to  :  it  is  the  subject  much  in  people's 
thoughts  at  present — that  of  education.  Those  who  have  read 
the  reports  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  endowed 
schools  will  be  aware  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
schools  in  this  county  with  small  endowments,  which  in  years 
gone  by  have  done  more  good  and  been  in  a  more  prosperous 
state  than  they  are  at  present.  Well,  now  I  think  that  those 
endowments  might  fairly  be  applied  in  giving  a  better  educa- 
tion to  farmers'  and  tradesmen's  sons  than  they  now  get.  The 
new  Elementary  Education  Act  will  no  doubt  have  the  effect 
of  improving  the  education  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  education  of  the  middle  clas^e*  should 
keep  pace  with  them  ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  well  if,  after 
the  manner  of  the  county  of  Devon,  a  committee  of  five  per- 
sons, well  qualified  for  the  work,  were  appointed  to  consider 
with  the  commissioners  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  utilizing  these  endowments.  There  is  just 
one  other  subject  whicli  lias  very  lately  come  to  my  know- 
ledge ;  but  as  it  is  one  of  considerable  interest  to  both  land- 
lords and  tenants,  I  will  venture  to  occupy  your  time  for  two 
or  three  minutes.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  lieard  the  other  day  of 
ft  case  which  occurred,  not  in  tins  county,  of  a  clRim  being 


made  of  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  income  tax  on  a 
farm,  only  because  there  had  been  no  new  occupancy  or  new 
agreement  for  seven  years,  and  this  claim  was  made  and  sub- 
stantiated on  the  ground  that  the  value  of  the  land  had  in- 
creased 20  per  cent,  in  that  time.  Now  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent,  in  seven  years  represents  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in 
35  years,  and  I  ask  the  farmers  here  present  if  they  consider 
that  their  farms  do  double  their  value  in  that  time  ?  This  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  question  touching  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  as  far  as  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  is  concerned 
one  is  synonymous  for  the  other,  and  thus  it  is  a  question  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  FiGGixs,  M.P.,  said  :  I  feel  that  justice  was  not  fairly 
meted  to  the  agriculturists  last  session  in  the  reduction  of  im- 
perial taxation.  Malt  would  have  been  a  better  reduction  than 
sugar;  but  now  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  reductions.  There 
will  be  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  taxation,  and  I 
am  sure  no  class  in  the  country  will  more  readily  concur  in 
supporting  at  any  sacrifice  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
country  than  the  British  farmer.  No  doubt  legislation  will 
tend  early  in  the  direction  of  the  withdrawal  of  children's 
labour.  Then  comes  the  question.  Can  the  labourer  afford  to 
lose  the  product  of  the  children's  work  ?  I  doubt  not.  The 
consequence  would  be  that  the  parents'  wages  must  rise.  But 
this  involves  the  next  question.  Can  the  farmer  afford  the 
necessary  rise  ?  I  fear  not,  looking  at  the  limited  profits  of 
agriculture.  Well  then,  who  must  bear  it  ?  I  think  the 
landlord  ;  but  only  for  a  limited  period ;  for,  in  this  advancing 
age,  agriculture,  like  manufactures  and  commerce,  is  suscep- 
tible of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  increased  intelligence 
in  the  masses.  One  of  the  subjects  for  early  legislation  is  the 
licensing  question.  While  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  shut  up 
houses  in  which  tenants  have  invested  their  whole  substance 
in  the  faith  of  existing  laws,  and  utterly  ruin  them,  it 
is  possible  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  by 
reducing  the  number  of  houses  in  which  people  are  allowed 
"  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,"  and  compel  the  Uquor 
to  be  sold  over  the  counter,  and  taken  away.  This  course 
would  take  away  much  of  the  temptation  to  tipple,  and  prevent 
those  pernicious  assemblies  where  poaching  and  other  crimes 
are  concocted  by  the  bad  characters  in  the  district.  Great 
good  would,  I  conceive,  be  accomplished  by  abolishing  the 
prevalent  practice  of  paying  part  wages  in  beer.  In  an  ad- 
joining county  the  allowance  is  four  pints  of  ale  and  eight 
pints  of  beer,  and  in  Suffolk  it  is  five  pints  of  ale  and  small 
beer  unlimited.  Whether  in  this  case  it  would  extend  beyond 
tlie  twelve  pints  I  know  not ;  nor  do  I  know  the  quality  of 
the  small  beer,  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  pay  for  both, 
great  and  small,  in  money,  and  leave  the  man  to  do  as  he 
pleases  ?  He  might  not  spend  it  all  in  beer,  and  probably 
would  enjoy  some  of  it  witli  his  family  at  home.  The  la- 
bourers' homes  have  been  alluded  to,  but  I  doubt  if  any  great 
improvement  will  take  place  while  the  question  is  only  consi- 
dered as  one  of  philanthropy.  The  important  point  is  to  dis- 
cover how  improved  dwellings  can  be  carried  out  as  a  fair  and 
reasonable  investment ;  and  as  in  agricultural  districts  the 
price  of  the  laud  would  not  form  any  appreciable  amount  of  the 
rent,  I  believe  it  may  be  done  so  as  to  let  greatly  improved 
cottages  at  Is.  Od.  to  2s.  a  week.  I  trust  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  legislation  on  the  question  of  game.  I  have  such 
reliance  on  the  good  feeling  of  the  lauded  proprietors  that  I 
am  confident,  as  a  body,  they  will  do  what  is  right  and  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  I  think  the  tenant 
would  never  desire  to  shut  out  his  landlord  in  the  fair  pursuit 
of  game.  But  tlis  system  of  letting  shooting  to  strangers  from 
London  and  the  other  large  towns  is  very  objectionable,  as 
they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  tenant,  and  care  only  to  fill 
their  bags,  regardless  of  every  inconvenience  or  injury.  There 
is  one  more  subject  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 
There  has  recently  sprung  up  a  cry  for  reciprocity,  or  protec- 
tion to  native  industry.  Now,  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  of  free  trade ;  but  this  is  not 
what  is  asked  by  the  advocates  of  inquiry,  for  at  all  meetings 
oa  tlie  subject  tlie  cjuestiou  of  food  is  ignored,  and  the  pro- 
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gramme  is  tliat  Coventry  weavers  are  to  eat  Shropshire  bread 
wholly  untaxed ;  but  when  Shropshire  farmers  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Shrewsbury,  depending  upon  agriculture,  desire  to 
decorate  their  wives  and  daughters  in  silks  and  ribbons  they 
are  to  pay  to  Coventry  weavers  an  enhanced  price  by  means 
of  protective  duties.  This  would  not  be  justice.  Certainly,  it 
would  not  be  reciprocity.  No,  if  protective  duties  are  to  be 
again  imposed,  they  must  be  upon  all  industries  ;  and  where  is 
the  statesman  who  would  re-impose  a  tax  upon  the  people's 
food  ?  The  farmers  now  gracefully  bowed  to  free  trade,  and  I 
would  advise  manufacturers  to  look  upon  it  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  have  faitli  in  their  industry  and  energy. 

Mr.  BowEN  JOMES  said  I  think  it  cannot  be  wondered  at 
if  I  rejoice  in  the  success  that  has  attended  our  efforts,  and 
that  I  feel  satisfaction  in  the  fact  of  our  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture having  progressed  to  its  present  position,  and  having  so 
fully  answered  the  expectations  of  its  promoters.  And,  per- 
haps, I  shall  not  be  altogether  out  of  place,  if  I  advert  shortly 
to  our  proceedings  in  the  past ;  but  I  would  here  say  to  those 
critics  who  continually  cavil  at  farmers  succeeding  in  nothing 
they  undertake,  that  a  fair  review  ought  to  satisfy  them  that 
our  organization  lias  accomplished  some,  and  gone  far  to  ad- 
vance the  other  different  objects  we  have  had  in  view.  Im- 
patient and  ignorant  men  think  that  the  power  we  possess 
should  be  so  great  that  we  have  only  to  ask  for  a  particular 
privilege  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  it,  and  con- 
clude that  if  we  don't  get  it  at  once  we  are  of  no  use.  Those 
who  take  the  trouble  to  work  out  matters  that  affect  our  in- 
terest, know  that  they  must  first  of  all  make  a  good  case  and 
prove  an  injustice,  but  they  know  perfectly  well,  also,  that  we 
have  been  heretofore  so  far  in  the  background  that  such  asso- 
ciations as  ours  merely  put  us  upon  an  equality  with  similar 
institutions  in  commerce,  that  have  been  labouring  patiently 
for  many  years,  that  have  not  only  got  the  start  of  us,  but 
have  secured  more  unity  than  we  have  as  yet  acquired,  unity 
not  only  of  person,  but  of  that  other  necessity  for  successful 
action  in  any  undertaking,  unity  of  purse ;  also,  that  as  a  rule, 
they  have  used  more  application  than  those  connected  witlr 
the  land  have  as  yet  as  a  body.  What  is  the  conseciuence  ? 
During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  interests  they  represent  have 
secured  a  reduction  of  imperial  taxation  to  the  extent  of  many 
million  pounds,  while  agriculture  has  had  no  concessions 
made  her,  and  consequently,  as  other  interests  have  had  taxes 
remitted,  and  we  have  received  nothing,  we  have  been  actually 
burdened  in  adverse  ratio  to  their  remissions.  Well,  we  have 
taken  in  hand  since  our  formation  the  following  subjects, 
viz. :  In  the  past  half-year,  The  Over-preservation  of  Ground 
Game  and  Compensation  for  Unexhausted  Improvements  ; 
and  before  that  time.  The  Foreign  Cattle  Question,  The  Malt 
Tax,  The  Abolition  of  Turnpike  Gates,  Local  Taxation,  Edu- 
cation of  the  Labouring  Classes,  Weights  and  Measures,  and 
a  variety  of  other  work,  such  for  instance  as  the  attempt 
made  to  induce  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
to  visit  Shrewsbury  this  year,  and  other  business  of  a  detail 
character,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  on  most 
of  these  questions  a  better  understanding  exists,  and 
that  the  discussions  of  some  of  them,  which  have  been 
questions  between  landlord  and  tenant,  have  been  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  any  impression  that 
the  farmers  of  this  county  want  to  insist  on  anything  more 
than  what  is  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  successful  occupa- 
tion of  their  land  and  its  improvement.  Such  questions  as 
game  and  Tenant-Right  must  be  dealt  with  before  agricul- 
ture can  expand  to  its  full  extent,  and  it  is  better  for  landlords 
and  tenants  to  discuss  such  matters  openly  and  dispassionately 
together  (for  there  is  more  than  one  side  to  them),  than  for 
ill-will,  distrust,  and  failure  to  attend  the  evil  practice  of  over- 
preservation  of  game,  or  to  succeed  the  bad  farming  that  is 
fostered  by  the  custom  of  holding  land  with  a  six  mouth's 
notice  to  quit,  witliout  any  proper  agreement  or  compensation 
clauses.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on 
them,  but  1  would  remark,  as  a  tenant  farmer,  that  I  consider 
such  questions  must  be  looked  into  witli  a  view  to  secure  the 
landlord  from  damage  as  well  as  the  tenants  from  loss  ;  and  I 
say  for  myself,  and  proclaim  it  too  on  behalf  of  this  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  wrest  power  and  privi- 
leges from  one  class  only  to  confer  it  on  another.  What  I 
ardently  wish  for,  and  what  I  will  devotedly  work  for,  is  to 
remove  all  the  trammels  that  now  bend  down  agriculture  and 
prevent  her  progress  aud  developmeut,    Whm  her  fetters  are 


struck  off,  and  I  trust  I  may  live  to  see  the  day,  not  only  will 
the  three  classes  most  directly  interested  in  the  land — viz.  the 
land  owner,  the  tenant  farmer,  and  the  labourer — be  benefitted 
but  the  community  at  large  also.  With  rpgard  to  the  foreign, 
cattle  question,  our  organization  has  almost  entirely  to  be 
thanked  for  the  efficient  arrangements  now  carried  out,  and  if 
they  are  only  extended  a  little  further  they  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  us.  With  the  malt-tax  we  have  not  done  much 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  Barley  Sprouting 
BiU,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Malt  for  Cattle  Bill,  being  the  only 
concessions  made.  I  have  not  myself  tried  either,  but  I  don't 
think  we  shall  derive  much  benefit  from  them.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  well  ventilated  and  is  thoroughly  understood ; 
it  is  a  question  that  ouly  wants  deciding  by  action  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Most  of  our  other  debates  have  been  on 
matters  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  great  question  which  at 
present  occupies  our  minds,  which  we  must  continue  to  agitate 
and  press  upon  the  attention  of  our  members — I  mean  the 
great  question  of  Local  Taxation.  Thus  the  abolition  of  turn- 
pike gates  now  throws  the  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
roads  upon  the  parishes  they  run  through,  or  I  believe  from 
about  this  date,  on  the  highway  districts — that  is  to  say,  the 
ratepayers,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  greatest  extent,  the 
tenant  farmers  will,  as  the  law  now  stands,  have  to  pay  for 
their  being  kept  up.  The  education  rate,  where  required,  by 
the  new  Act  is  levied  on  the  basis  of  the  rateable  value  of  the 
parish  also,  so  here  the  farmer  has  to  pay  again.  These 
matters,  therefore,  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  fairness  or 
otherwise  of  the  incidence  of  local  taxation.  And  how  do  we 
stand  in  this  respect  ?  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  now  to  go 
deeply  into  the  question,  as  it  has  already  been  considerably 
touclied  upon.  I  will  merely,  therefore,  allude  to  it  by  stating 
the  figures  given  in  a  recent  return.  In  1868,  £16,783,000 
was  raised  upon  the  rateable  value  of  land  and  houses,  which 
amounted  to  about  £100,000,000.  Property  tax  was  paid 
upon  a  sum  of  about  £300,000,000.  Therefore  one-third 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country  paid,  two-thirds  escaped. 
Since  the  year  1837  the  burden  of  local  tax  has  doubled.  Over 
eleven  millions,  out  of  the  sixteen  levied  in  1868,  are  used  for 
imperial  purposes,  such  as  militia,  keeping  of  lunatics,  police, 
&c.  These  are  rather  startling  figures,  and  as  the  propor- 
tionate payments  of  real  property  are  yearly  increasing,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  be  up  and  doing. 

Mr.  More  referred  to  one  of  the  olScials  of  the  Central 
Chamber  having  started  a  publication,  and  said 
they  were  probably  aware  that  the  Central  Chamber 
had  been  considerably  criticised  by  the  agricultural 
press  during  the  past  year.  The  Central  Chamber  was  ready 
to  profit  by  suggestions,  that  wheu  it  found  six  provincial 
Chambers  of  opinion  that  its  constitution  could  be  amended, 
it  appointed  representatives  of  those  six  Chambers  to  confer 
with  five  of  its  own  on  the  reform  of  its  constitution.  He 
ventured  to  think  it  would  be  better  in  the  future  for  the 
Central  Cliamber  to  hold  more  meetings  for  business  and  fewer 
for  discussion,  and  that  the  district  Chambers  should  send  as 
delegates  members  who  were  sent  to  represent  them  long 
enough  to  become  used  to  the  rules  of  debate.  He  had  carried 
a  new  rule  that  the  March  meeting  should  extend  over  a  couple 
of  days,  the  object  of  which  was  to  enable  members  of  any 
deputation  that  might  visit  a  minister  plenty  of  time  to  concur 
amongst  themselves  as  to  the  arguments  to  be  used  before  him. 
When  the  farmers  went  to  Mr.  Lowe  on  the  malt  tax  they  had 
notice  at  eleven  of  the  same  day  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  receive  them  at  two,  and  they  made  an  im- 
pression on  Mr.  Lowe,  who  received  them  more  favourably 
than  any  minister  had  done  before.  The  Central  Chamber 
was  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  an  agent  between  the  country 
chambers  and  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which,  chiefly  as 
their  late  president,  Mr.  Tomline,  had  so  often  said,  they  must 
work  for  carrying  their  measures.  But  a  Central  Chamber 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  conducive  to  that  unity  of  feeling 
so  difllcult  to  obtain  among  agriculturists,  who  were  often 
unduly  impressed  with  the  requirements  of  their  own  particular 
locahty.  He  would  venture  to  say,  even  before  a  Chamber 
which  he  believed  felt  less  interest  in  the  question  [than  any 
he  could  address,  that  he  believed  the  introduction  of  the 
representative  element  in  county  business  the  most  important 
question,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  soon  pass  into  law  of  any 
the  Chambers  had  ever  taken  up.  He  would  briefly  aUude  to 
this  question,  because  attention  had  been  lately  called  to  it 
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by  a  magistrate  of  great  experience  iu  poor  law,  wlio  proposed 
in  Montgomerysliire  to  petition  Tarliament  against  the  re- 
presentation of  ratepayers  in  county  business  on  the  ground 
tiiat  tliey  could  not  make  magistrates  more  economical. 
Proceeding  to  local  taxation,  he  was  not  surprised  that  the  in- 
crease of  rates  made  people  look  for  their  relief  by  increased 
grants,  or  by  ther  being  spread  over  a  larger  area  for  collec- 
tion. But  he  could  venture  to  recommend  thein  to  master 
the  subject  rather  than  to  suggest  a  remedy.  He  would  advise 
them  to  consider  well  the  general  remarks  made  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  important  one  was  made  by  the  present  Prime  Mi- 
nister when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  before  he  was  in 
Parliament,  but  he  was  surprised  that  no  ene  liad  ciiticised 
such  an  important  remark.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  lauded 
property  had  doubled  in  value  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  That  was  perfectly  true,  but  it  has  by  no  means  gene- 
rally doubled  in  value.  In  fact  the  duplicate  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  property  near  towns,  and  there  were  many  parts  of 
Shropshire  that  had  hardly  increased  in  value  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  quite  fallacious  to  represent  the  increase 
of  rates  as  falling  on  all  land  equally,  for  by  a  ri:cent  return 
it  appeared  that  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  was  16 
per  ceni.  on  rental  in  the  metropolis,  of  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Figgins)  had  spoken,  20  per 
cent,  in  cities  and  borougiis,  and  only  11  per  cent,  in  counties. 
He  mentioned  these  facts  to  show  how  much  consideration  the 
whole  question  required.  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  an  eminent  Con- 
servative, was  reading  a  paper  tliat  night  iu  London  on  the 
incidence  of  taxation.  lie  had  published  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, iu  which  his  conclusion  was  that  ratepayers  were  prone  to 
consider  the  taxes  that  afl'ected  themselves  apart  from  general 
taxation.  If  landlords  and  farmers  were  struck  with  the  bur- 
dens on  land,  holders  of  general  property  were  equally  im- 
pressed witli  the  grievances  of  the  legacy  and  probate  duty. 
He  advised  them  to  consider  taxation  as  a  whole,  in  which  he 
(Mr.  More)  concurred.  But  it  was  clear  that  the  education  of 
farmers'  sons  must  go  beyond  the  village  schools  :  the  educa- 
tion was  necessary  if  they  were  to  enter  into  those  difficult 
questions.  Mr.  Figgins  thought  it  most  objectionable  to  rent- 
shooting,  but  he  would  venture  to  say  the  farmers,  ranch  as 
they  disliked  the  practice,  would  make  exception  in  his  favour 
if  he  rented  shooting  as  a  London  citizen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Slirewsbury.  Should  he  have  any  conscientious  scru- 
ples iu  doing  so,  he  thought  they  would  best  be  allayed  by  his 
following  the  example  of  other  game-preservers  in  the  county 
by  sending  his  game  next  year  to  the  dinner  of  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  (much  laughter). 

Mr.  Atciiekley  said  :  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  habit  to  expect 
too  much  from  Chambers  of  Agriculture.  I  am  aware  as  to 
legislation  their  results  are  nil.  That  great  question,  the  re- 
peal of  the  malt-tax,  has  not  yet  been  carried,  and  I  venture 
to  repeat  the  language  I  made  use  of  at  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  chamber,  four  or  five  years  ago,  tliat  it  never  will 
be,  uutil  taken  up  as  a  national  question.  With  regard  also 
to  county  financial  boards,  after  having  been  recommended  by 
a  committe  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  after  having  formed 
part  of  the  pledges  of  members  to  their  constituents  ;  after 
having  been  prepared  for  by  most  counties,  it  seems  fairly  to 
have  gone  ta  sleep,  and  when  it  will  emerge  from  the  realms 
of  Morpheus  seems  very  doubtful.  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  local  taxation,  we  have  the  valuable  assistance  of  the 
courts  of  quarter  sessions.  I  wish  a  satisfactory  measure  was 
passed  on  the  question  of  game.  We  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act ;  iu  the  metropolis  the 
plan  of  separate  markets  and  quarantine  was  carried  out. 

Mr.  Evan  Davies  said  the  day  may  arrive  when  we  shall 
be  shut  up  in  our  island  home  wholly  dependent  on  our  home 
supply  for  feeding  our  people.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember 
when  it  was  so,  when  wheat  sold  at  32s.  per  bushel,  and  beef 
and  mutton  Is.  per  lb.,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  our  popu- 
lation was  little  more  than  one-third  what  it  is  now,  and  what 
has  been  may  be  so  again.  It,  therefore,  belioves  all  connected 
with  tjiis  question  to  inquire  what  stops  tliere  are  in  the  way 
to  prevent  the  full  capabilities  of  tiie  soil  being  brought  into 
action,  and  I,  as  an  old  farmer,  am  bound  to  say  there  are 
many.  Let  me  therefore  beg  of  you  to  see  to  it ;  remodel 
your  system  of  letting  your  farms  ;  remove  all  restrictions  on 
the  energy  of  your  tenants  ;  annihilate  the  vermin  which  now 
destroy  and  deface  their  crops  ;  give  them  a  good  and  liberal 
scheme  oi  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and 


do  away  with  the  obnoxious  system  of  six  mouths'  notice  io 
quit;  don't  let  your  farms  to  men  you  have  no  confidence  in, 
and  when  you  have  made  the  selection  give  them  free  liberty 
of  action  ;  if  they  are  worth  iiaviug  they  will  best  know  how  to 
cultivate  their  farms.  I  was  forcibly  struck  the  other  day 
in  reading  a  letter  in  the  public  prints  from  a  Scotchman  of 
Fife,  and,  as  it  was  addressed  to  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  it  is  the  common  pro- 
perty of  us  all :  it  was  on  the  home-grown  food.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  show  that  all  we  produced  last  year,  with  all  we 
imported,  fell  short  one-third  of  a  healtli-supporting  supply, 
supposing  the  food  had  been  equally  distributed  to  all ;  and  he 
also  showed  tliat  by  a  better  system  of  agriculture  Great 
Britain  might  not  only  become  independent  of  a  foreign  sup- 
ply, but  also  make  provision  for  an  increase  of  3,000,000  to 
our  present  population.  I  will  not  weary  you  by  repeating  all 
the  statistics  by  which  this  writer  arrives  at  his  conclusions. 
I  will  mention  two  of  them.  He  says  by  a  better  system  of 
cropping  an  increase  of  home-grown  food  in  money  value, 
amounting  to  £183,100,000,  might  be  obtained,  and  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Game  Laws  £10,000,000  ;  and  Mr.  Meclii,  in 
his  admirable  essay  (as  read  at  the  London  J'armers'  Club)  on 
the  Undeveloped  Resources  of  Dry  Land,  says  that  the  home 
supply  might  be  doubled ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to 
doubt  the  assertions  of  these  gentlemen.  I  daily  look  upon  a 
large  estate  in  front  of  my  house  that  is  a  complete  wilderness 
of  waste,  which  does  not  produce  a  sufficiency  of  food  for 
the  people  that  live,  or  ought  to  live,  upon  it.  Another 
large  estate  in  my  neighbourhood,  is  becon:e  in  such 
bad  odour  from  formerly  being  overrun  with  ground  game, 
and  from  the  exaction  of  excessive  rents,  that  none  but  hand- 
to-mouth  tenants  will  seek  occupation  upon  it,  its  cultivation 
being  miserable,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  three 
farms  of  400  and  500  acres,  adjoining  these  estates,  produce 
more  food  for  the  people  than  four  times  the  acreage  of  these 
impoverished  estates ;  and  is  this  to  be  tolerated  with  our  fast 
increasing  population  ?  Are  we  to  continue  to  send  our  best 
labourers  abroad  to  enhance  the  power  of  the  foreigner,  to 
increase  his  supply  to  compete  witli  us  in  our  markets,  instead 
of  employing  those  labourers  at  home,  and  thereby  increase 
our  own  supply  P  Are  we  to  continue  to  send  our  gold 
abroad  to  enrich  the  foreign  farmer,  instead  of  ramifying  tliat 
gold  through  our  own  labourer,  and  thereby  enrich  ourselves  ? 
JNo  doubt  the  owners  of  these  impoverished  estates  say  they 
have  a  right  to  do  as  they  like  with  their  own.  Government 
has  thought  dilferently  in  Ireland,  and  if  our  home  supply 
should  fail  to  keep  pace  with  our  population,  and  the  foreign 
supply  crippled  by  the  gigantic  war  now  raging  and  others 
looming  in  the  distance.  Government  may  take  it  into  their 
mind  to  inquire  if  there  are  any  obstacles  to  an  increased 
home  supply,  and  they  will  have  ample  evidence  to  prove  that 
great  obstacles  do  exist.  The  want  of  security  checks  the  flow 
of  capital,  restrictions  as  to  cropping  incompatible  with  ener- 
getic action,  the  food  of  the  people  destroyed  by  vermin,  and 
the  cultivators  weighed  down  by  an  undue  share  of  local  and 
imperial  taxation,  these  and  numerous  others  will  prove  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  legislative  interference,  and  the  cry 
of  doing  as  I  like  with  my  own  will  be  no  longer  tenable.  I 
hope,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  I  have  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  fair  discussion.  I  can  have  no  otiier  object  iu  view  but 
that  of  creating  a  necessity  for  enlargement  of  your  pockets 
as  well  as  our  own  ;  but  before  I  sit  down  I  will  give  you  a 
homely  illustration  of  this  doing  as  I  like  with  my  own. 
Take  a  labourer,  for  instance,  with  a  good  garden,  which  he 
refuses  to  cultivate,  and  allows  it  to  be  overrun  with  weeds, 
and  contents  himself  by  buying  his  vegetables  and  fruit  from 
his  neighbours.  You  remonstrate  with  this  man  ;  he  tells 
you  he  has  a  right  to  act  as  he  likes.  Just  so  ;  but  I  think 
you  would  tell  that  man  that  he  was  not  only  unwise,  but 
unjust  to  his  family  ;  and  if  landlords  forbid  their  tenants  to 
plough  within  a  yard  of  the  hedge  to  have  a  cover  for  game  ; 
if  they  forbid  the  use  of  the  reaping  machine  in  order  to  have 
a  covey  for  partridges  ;  if  they  neglect  to  carry  out  the  per- 
manent improvements  on  their  land,  and  refuse  to  give  their 
tenants  security  to  do  so,  their  landlords  may  say  tliey  have  a 
right  to  do  as  they  like  ;  but  depend  upon  it  the  people  will 
say  what  you  said  of  the  labourer,  that  sucli  landlords  are 
not  only  unwise,  but  unjust  to  their  families,  and  traitors  to 
their  country. 
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At  the  monthly  meeting,  Mr.  S.  Wentworth  in  tlie  chair, 
the  followiug  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Henry  Fr.miptoN) 
of  Watersliip,  on  "British  Agriculture  :  the  Present  Position 
of  tiie  Tenant  Fanner." 

In  introducing  this  deep  and  fertile  subject,  I  would  first 
remark  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  take  more  than  a  cur- 
sory view  of  the  different  points  brought  forward.  Tiie 
opinions  I  advance  I  offer  as  my  own  only,  leaving  it  to  those 
practical  gentlemen  I  see  present  to  correct  and  amend.  I 
intend  to  refer  to  no  special  individual  case,  but  take  the 
whole  collectively.  My  remarks  will  apply  more  particularly 
to  those  districts  with  which  I  am  acquainted  and  can  speak 
from  experience,  namely,  Berks  and  the  surrounding  counties. 
To  come  then  at  once  to  our  subject,  "  British  Agriculture." 
What  is  it  ?  I  reply — The  backbone  of  our  country,  a  great 
and  noble  reality,  well  worthy  the  untiring  energies  and  zeal 
of  its  disciples,  because  never  exhausted,  and  always  capable 
of  continual  and  extended  development.  Let  us  then  con- 
sider what  are  the  principal  impediments  or  hindrances  to  a 
full  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  country. 
I  take  the  following  to  be  amongst  them  :  1st,  Insecurity  of 
tenure  ;  2nd,  Absence  of  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  Tenant- 
Right,  which  would  include  compensation  for  all  unexhausted 
improvements  ;  3,  Illiberal  and  unnecessarily  restrictive  cove- 
nants ;  ith,  Undue  burdens  upon  land  in  shape  of  reut,  labour, 
and  taxation  (including  rates)  ;  5th,  Over-preservation  of 
game  and  rabbits  ;  fSth,  Insufficiency  of  cottage  accommoda- 
tion and  suitable  farm  buildings ;  7tli,  Competition  with  all 
the  world  upon  an  unfair  basis  ;  8th,  Insufficiency  of  capital ; 
9th,  An  nnjust  and  inequitable  payment  of  wages.  1st.  "In- 
security of  tenure."  By  it  I  mean  liability  to  be  turned  out 
at  any  time,  either  from  the  death  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant's 
death,  or  any  other  cause  ;  in  the  second  event  would  be  in- 
cluded the  widow's  (if  any)  liability.  It  is  evident  to  all  that 
this  insecurity  acts  as  a  great  check  to  the  application  of 
capital  to  the  soil,  unless  there  is  some  redeeming  feature,  and 
that  all  who  study  their  own  interest  will  not  invest  more 
capital  than  is  really  necessary  on  the  land  ;  consequently  it 
is  not  so  productive,  and  there  is  not  the  return  there  might 
and  ought  to  be.  This  difficulty  is  best  met,  in  my  opinion, 
by  a  good  lease,  or  by  "  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  Tenant- 
Right  which  would  include  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements."  Then  capital  may  be  invested  on  land  with 
far  more  safety  than  otherwise ;  and  surely  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  farmer,  who  has  others  dependent  on  him,  to  see 
that  his  capital  is  invested  with  security.  The  next  point  I 
consider  a  great  hindrance  to  the  farmer,  namely,  "  Illiberal 
and  unnecessarily  restrictive  covenants."  As  the  interest  of 
both  landlord  and  tenant  ought  to  be  one  and  the  same,  so  I 
cannot  but  believe  these  are  disadvantageous  to  both,  and  that 
it  would  be  to  their  mutual  interest  to  abolish  them.  With 
the  necessary  restrictions  and  conditions  at  the  end  of  a  term, 
what  else  is  required,  excepting  that  the  land  shall  be  farmed 
according  to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry  ?  I  feel  satisfied 
landlords  would  be  no  losers,  but  rather  gainers,  as  land  would 
generally  be  farmed  well  and  left  in  far  better  condition  than 
it  is  now.  What  a  fallacy  is  that  now  existing  in  so  many 
covenants — "  and  will  not  sell  hay,"  "  and  will  not  sell  straw," 
&c.,  when  the  manurial  refuse  of  either  of  these  is,  I  believe, 
30s.  per  ton,  whereas  that  of  either  maltdust,  or  cake,  or  about 
beans  is  about  75s. ;  a  benefit  of  something  like  150  per  cent, 
to  the  land  1  Why  if  he  (the  tenant)  were  allowed  to  sell 
such  by  bringing  back  an  equivalent  (which  he  would  be  com- 
pelled in  self-interest  to  do)  the  land  would  be  trebly  benefited. 
Again,  look  at  that  absurd  restriction,  "  and  shall  not  seed 
vetches ;"  why,  if  that  is  carried  out,  the  tenant  will  seed  peas, 
beans,  or  something  else  instead,  and  often  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  land  ;  for  many  a  farmer  plant?  an  extra  field  of 
vetches  on  land  in  good  trim,  to  feed  in  case  he  should  be 
short  of  keep,  and  if  not  to  seed,  and  more  often  it  is  fed  than 
not ;  there  are  many  such-like  unnecessary  and  useless  restric- 


tions ;  the  time  is  come  for  such  to  be  swept  away.  4th. 
"  Undue  burdens  upon  land  in  the  shape  of  rent,  labour,  and 
taxation.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  land  is  now  let  at 
more  than  its  value  in  many  instances,  and  why  is  it?  Simply 
because  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  We  can 
not  much  wonder,  under  such  circumstances,  at  landlords  re- 
quiring a  high  rent ;  still,  if  they  know  the  value  of  their 
land,  I  question  the  policy  of  fixing  the  rental  at  more  than 
it  is  worth.  Labour,  with  the  farmer,  is  an  ever-increasing 
item  that  cannot  be  stemmed,  neither  is  it  the  wish  of  em- 
ployers to  beat  down  labour,  provided  they  can  get  "  a  fair 
day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay  ;"  but  as  a  rule  they  cannot. 
Labour  is,  to  a  great  extent,  "  eye-service,"  and  therefore  very 
dear.  This  ia  partly  accounted  for,  I  believe,  by  the  unsatis- 
factory system  in  vogue  of  paying  men  by  the  day,  or  like, 
instead  of  what  they  are  worth.  There  is  another  light 
whereby  we  may  look  on  this  labour  question,  namely,  if  the 
employer  has  to  pay  75  per  cent,  in  rent  and  taxation,  there 
can  be  only  25  per  cent,  left  for  the  labour.  I  don't  mean 
that  these  figures  shall  represent  the  exact  case,  but  only  use 
them  as  a  similitude.  Now  for  our  friend  "  Taxation" — tax- 
ation of  all  kinds,  local  to  mind  and  pocket !  year  after  year 
increasing,  and  most  likely  coutinuiug  to  do  so.  I  cannot 
wonder  at  our  poor-rate  increasing,  for  if  we  are  not  "  educat- 
ing" people  to  be  paupers,  I  know  little  about  it.  Burdened 
as  land  already  is,  yet  additional  burdens  are  now  threatened  ; 
a  considerable  education-rate  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  How'is 
it  to  be  paid  ?  is  probably  a  question  with  many.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  all  fair  legitimate  taxation,  provided  all  stand  upon  a 
fair  footing,  and  all  property  is  made  to  bear  its  fair  share  in 
the  taxation  of  the  country  ;  but,  alas  !  it  does  not.  I  hope 
the  time,  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes  and  others, 
is  not  far  distant  when  it  may  be  made  to  do  so.  While  on 
this  subject,  I  cannot  help  remarking  on  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  most  unjust  thing  in  connection  with  taxation,  namely,  the 
bearing  of  all  game  prosecutions,  commitments,  and  mainten- 
ance by  the  country.  Gentlemen  who  preserve  game  can 
afford  to  protect  it  in  every  way.  If  a  poor  man  loses  his  pig 
or  what  not,  he  must  bear  all  expenses  attending  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  surely  this  is  not  justice.  The  police  are  also  now,  to 
a  certain  extent,  gamekeepers.  By  the  (5th)  over-preservation 
of  game  and  rabbits,  temptation  is  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
poacher  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.  No  man  ought  to 
fake  a  game  farm — by  this  I  mean  excessively  preserved — witli 
the  idea  of  making  a  profit,  for,  whatever  the  rental,  it  cannot 
be  cheap.  Many  a  broken  spirit,  and  many  a  ruined  family 
now  mourn  the  effects  of  it ;  people  do  not  know  what  it  is 
till  they  try  it.  What  bitter  feelings  has  it  raised  and  en- 
gendered, and  what  evils  has  it  been  productive  of!  Let 
gentlemen  preserve  their  game  by  all  means,  if  they  please, 
but  let  them  bear  all  the  expense  of  preserving  and  maiutain- 
iug  it.  6th. — Insuiriciency  of  cottage  accommodation  and 
suitable  farm  buildings.  That  these  are  very  important  re- 
quisites to  the  farmers,  and  that  there  is  great  lack  of  them, 
none,  I  think,  will  deny  ;  even  landlords  themselves  admit  it, 
but  unfortunately,  in  many  instances,  there  it  ends.  As  a  rule, 
feeling  the  great  and  absolute  necessity  there  is  for  both  cot- 
tages and  good  suitable  buildings  on  a  farm,  tenants  will  gene- 
rally, I  think,  be  found  willing  to  meet  their  landlords  in  this 
matter,  and  pay  a  fair  per  cenfage  upon  all  capital  judiciously 
expended  in  these  improvements,  to  carry  on  a  farm  both 
profitably  and  comfortably,  some  cottages  are  an  absolute 
necessity  ;  where  there  is  an  insutllcicucy,  greater  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  hiring  or  "  cot"  system,  by  which  I  mean 
the  collecting  together  of  single  servants — young  men  and 
boys — into  a  single  cottage ;  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  system, 
aud  the  bringing  together  of  several  young  heads,  without 
much  control  or  supervision,  is  often  productive  of  evil ;  if 
most  are  steady  and  respectable,  too  often  there  is  a  "  scabby 
sheep"  among  the  flock,  and  then  we  can  imagine  the  effects 
of  his  influence  upon  the  others.      Further  comment  from  me 
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ou  this  subject  is  unnecessary,  for  it  has  often  been  brought 
forward  by  more  able  hands  than  mine — by  Mr.  Darke  and 
our  Chairman  especially — and  long  may  we  hear  them  continue 
fearlessly  to  press  upon  landlords  the  necessity  of  listening  to 
this  matter.  7th.  Competition  with  all  the  world  upon  an 
unfair  basis.  This  does  not  require  many  words  from  me.  I 
do  not  object  to  free  trade  in  the  least,  provided  it  is  free. 
Till  the  malt-tax  is  repealed  this  will  not  be  ;  no  country  can 
compete  with  Great  Britain  in  barley,  yet  here  is  one  of  our 
great  cereal  productions  hampered  with  an  excise  restriction  of 
about  70  per  cent.  The  last  one  shilling  duty  has  been  taken 
off  foreign  corn,  so  that  now  the  foreigner  can  compete  with  us 
•who  maintain  the  revenue,  without  paying  one  farthing  towards 
it,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  also  draws  a  considerable  amount 
from  our  coffers  for  foreign  lands — very  probably  a  portion  of 
it  is  returned  expended  in  the  manufactured  productions  of 
this  country.  8th.  "  Insufficiency  of  capital, "  and  conse- 
quently not  master  of  his  position,  is  an  injury  to  the  far- 
mer. The  sound  and  idea  of  a  large  tract  of  land  for  Uttle 
money  is  perhaps  rather  tempting,  but  as  a  rule  that  is 
the  land  that  requires  capital  ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  good  in 
itself,  and  too  mucli  has  been  taken  out  of  it  to  yield  any  quick 
or  fair  return.  How  many  a  farmer  finds  this  to  his  cost,  and 
wishes  that  he  had  taken  only  so  mucli  land  as  he  could  well 
manage.  If  many  farmers  would  employ  the  capital  they  now 
do  upon  considerably  less  land,  would  they  not  be  gainers  ? 
As,  at  present,  they  are  compelled  to  go  on,  aud  are  never  iu  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  markets  and  times.  On  an 
estate  known  to  most  of  us  this  is  more  and  more  apparent. 
Tenants  come  and  take  a  large  tract  of  land  with  little  capital, 
they  find  they  are  deceived,  get  what  they  can  out  of  the  land, 
and  "  hook  it,"  each  one  leaving  it  poorer  than  before,  and 
being  in  that  plight  himself.  Continual  changes  occur.  I 
venture  to  say  that  if  the  owner  would  grant  liberal  and  un- 
restrictive  leases  at  a  rent,  keep  down  the  game,  and  make  it 
worth  a  good  tenant's  while  to  stop,  he  would  ultimately  be  a 
great  gainer.  9th.  "  An  equitable  payment  of  wages."  By 
this  I  mean  a  system  of  paying  men  according  to  tlieir  worth, 
thereby  causing  and  arousing  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  striving 
in  them.  Our  present  system  does  just  the  reverse,  and  tends 
to  drag  all  downwards.  A  good  labourer  is  always  worth  his 
hire  to  the  employer  ;  but  how  dear  is  a  bad  one  !  I  cannot 
but  think  we  make  a  rod  to  our  own  backs  in  the  way  we  now 
pay  our  labourers.  How  is  it  to  be  altered  I  cannot  see.  In- 
dividually we  cannot  do  it,  collectively  it  is  a  great  undertaking. 
Labour  is  very  costly  to  the  farmer,  and  to  make  it  profitable 
we  want  it  good.  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  are  not  suffi- 
cientlj  well  educated  in  the  scientific  part  of  agriculture  for  us 
to  reap  the  full  advantage.  If  such  then  are  some  of  the 
hindrances  and  drawbacks  to  a  full  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  this  country,  the  remedies  must  lie  in  tiie 
opposite  or  correcting  of  those  liindrances.  Let  the  landlords 
look  out  for  enterprising  tenants,  with  sufficient  capital  at 
command  for  the  land  they  wish  to  occupy ;  and  having 
secured  them,  grant  liberal  leases,  with  no  unnecessary  re- 
strictions at  a  fair  rental,  I  say  leases,  because  I  no  not  think 
anytliiug  else  can  take  their  place,  for  these  reasons  :  Every 
man  is  but  man,  death  or  other  changes  may  take  place  at  any 
time.  If  a  good  tenant  enters  upon  a  farm  lie  does  so  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  there  for  some  years,  and  therefore 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  not  fear  any  change  tliat  may 
occur,  but  may  lay  out  his  capital  upon  the  land  without  risk, 
if  judiciously  applied.  In  those  cases  where  a  tenant  or  his 
ancestors  has  been  renting  the  same  farm  for  many  years,  and 
may  rest  in  security  of  justice  being  done,  or  when  leases  have 
run  out,  and  a  good  understanding  between  landlord  and 
tenant  has  arisen,  leases  may  not  be  a  necessity,  they  are  rather 
supplemental  cases ;  but  in  all  general  cases  leases,  if  properly 
managed  on  both  sides,  are,  I  believe,  a  mutual  advantage. 
After  granting  fair  and  liberal  leases  landlords  must  be  pre- 
pared to  erect  all  necessary  good  farm  buildings  aud  requisite 
cottages  upon  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  upon.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  if  all  farms  were  let  at  a  round  sum,  ex- 
clusive of  rates  and  taxes  (except  assessed  ami  income),  it 
would  work  advantageously  to  all  parties.  In  tlie  "  Agri- 
cultural Labourer "  1  find  tlie  following  quotation  from  Fro- 


fessor  Buckman :  "  Suppose  a  landlord  has  money  in  the 
funds,  and  takes  £1,000  out  to  improve  his  cottage  property, 
he  pays  no  poor  rate  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  funds,  but  as 
soon  as  he  invests  it  in  cottages  the  poor  rates  are  10  to  12 
per  cent.  But  if  poor  rates  were  properly  arranged,  so  that 
all  property  should  bear  its  fair  proportion,  2^-  to  3^  per  cent, 
instead  of  12  would  cover  the  whole ;  "  and  he  goes  on  to  say, 
speaking  of  improved  cottages  ;  "  This  improvement  would 
lower  the  rates  considerably  ;  there  would  be  less  sickness,  less 
illness,  fewer  illegitimate  children,  less  unpleasant  concomi- 
tants with  reference  to  our  parishes."  Having  thus  passed  in 
review  some  of  the  hindrances  with  the  remedies  connected 
with  British  agriculture,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  what  is  of 
no  less  interest  to  ourselves,  viz.,  "  What  is  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Tenant  Tarmer  ?"  I  think  it  will  not  require  a 
deal  of  beating  about  or  tacking  to  windward  to  get  at  his  real 
position,  neither  need  I  dwell  long  upon  it.  By  position,  I 
mean  in  a  pecuniary  sense ;  in  short,  has  fanning  latterly  been 
a  profitable  occupation  ?  To  take  the  last  ten  years,  from 
1860  to  1870,  has  the  tilling  of  the  soil  been  a  profitable 
business  ?  I  say  not.  I  venture  to  assert  tjiat  if  every 
occupier  of  land  of  these  surrounding  counties  had  kept  a  fair 
and  correct  balance-slieet  for  each  year,  and  if  every  such 
balance-sheet  were  brought  together  aud  a  general  average 
for  the  ten  years  taken,  there  would  not  be  upon  the  whole 
capital  employed  a  profit  of — shall  I  say  1 0  per  cent,  or  5  ? 
I  will  go  still  lower  and  say  2.^  per  cent.  !  If  tiiis  is  thought 
to  be  a  wild  assertion  I  hope  I  shall  be  corrected.  I  refer 
not  to  my  own  or  any  individual  cases,  but  to  the  whole  sur- 
rounding district  as  stated.  Is  there  then  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment in  this  respect  to  enter  upon  it  ?  Decidedly  not.  If  a 
diligent  frugal  niau  spends  the  prime  of  his  life  for  such  a 
return  is  he  doing  what  he  ought  ?  I  think  not ;  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  make  a  return  of  at  least  10  per  cent.  Lover 
as  I  am  of  agriculture,  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  persuade 
those  with  whom  I  have  influence  not  to  embark  in  it,  unless 
a  brighter  prospect  appears.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  each 
or  any  individual  has  only  made  2|  per  cent.,  tlicre  liave  of 
course  been  variations  as  iu  every  case ;  some  few  have  doubt- 
less made  more  aud  some  a  great  deal  less.  In  the  above  cal- 
culation or  advancement  let  it  be  understood  I  do  not  include 
housekeeping  or  any  private  expenses,  but  merely  the  out- 
goings and  incomings  on  the  farm.  It  would  be  well  for  those 
who  fancy  such  great  things  for  agriculture  to  bear  in  mind 
what  influence  untoward  weather  of  all  kinds  has  upon  the 
farmer  ;  his  men  must  be  paid  anyhow  ;  his  flocks  and  herds 
must  be  kept  aud  fed  if  at  a  loss ;  his  crops  are  all  exposed  to 
extremes  of  weather,  either  wet,  cold,  or  drought,  blight,  and 
such  like,  and  many  other  things  unseen  and  unthought  of  by 
those  not  engaged  in  it.  Weather  and  seasons  must  have  a 
great  influence  for  weal  or  for  woe  upon  the  farmer.  If  such 
then  is  a  true  description  of  the  present  position  of  "  British 
Agriculture  and  the  Tenant  Farmer,"  many  may  be  disposed  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  hopeless  case ;  but  no,  it  is  not  so.  lie- 
move  the  obstructions  now  unfairly  existing  upon  land ;  let 
all  property  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  country  ; 
])lace  agriculture  upon  a  fair  and  satisfactory  fooling,  and  I 
imagine  I  foresee  a  bright  future  yet  in  store.  Agriculture  is 
not  yet  fully  dcv(doped :  see  the  advancement  made  in  late 
years.  What  with  the  aid  of  steam  and  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  age,  I  believe  much  more  may  be  done  than  ever 
yet  has  been.  A  vast  amount  of  capital  is  ready  even  now  to 
be  expended  in  all  permanent  improvements,  and  only  waiting 
to  be  called  for,  and  as  fast  as  all  drawbacks  and  impediments 
are  removed,  so  fast  will  increased  capital  be  brought  to  bear, 
aud  increased  productiveness  and  fruitfulness  be  the  result. 
I  will  refer  to  the  farming  of  Mr.  Prout,  at  Sawbridgeworth, 
iu  Hertfordshire,  and  most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  an  estate 
near,  occupied  by  the  owuer,  where  the  improvement  that 
has  been  made  is  great.  Originally  poor  land,  thoroughly 
drained  and  cultivated,  now  doubled  in  value ;  all  necessary 
hedge-rows  and  woods  removed,  good  aud  suitable  cottages 
in  sufficiency  erected,  with  first-rate  farm-buildings,  and  in 
fact  improvements  made  in  every  needful  way,  doubtless  at 
very  considerably  expense,  but  probably  remunerative  iu  the 
end.    I  allude  to  Mr,  Foxe's  estate  at  Adbury,  ^ 
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At  the  meeting  of  this  Chih,  Mr.  J.  G.  Homer  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  DiVMEN  said  he  felt  a  difllculty  in  introducing  tlie 
subject,  inasmuch  as  practically  he  was  supposed  not  to  be 
so  well  acquainted  with  it  as  were  some  of  his  friends.  For 
three  thousand  years  all  civilised  nations  had  cultivated  flax. 
In  several  places  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  flax  was  mentioned  ; 
there  was  the  best  possible  evidence  that  the  fine  linen  referred 
to  in  the  Bible  was  made  from  flax.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
fact  tliat  even  in  those  early  days  flax  was  manufactured  to  the 
greatest  possible  perfection,  perhaps  better  than  any  machinery 
of  the  present  day  had  been  known  to  work  it.  By  micro- 
scopic examination  it  had  recently  been  ascertained  that  the 
cloth  in  which  the  mummies  of  Egypt  were  enveloped  was 
linen.  Some  of  the  linen  used  three  thousand  years  ago 
might  Imve  been  of  a  rude  description,  but  it  seemed  to  have 
been  extensively  used,  for  it  was  a  fact  that  all  the  mummies 
produced,  including  those  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  were 
covered  with  linen  made  from  flax ;  some  of  them  iiad  as  much 
as  60  yards  wrapped  round  them.  The  linen  taken  from  the 
mummies  of  Egypt  had  lieen  converted  into  paper.  It  was 
rather  extraordinary  that  all  civilised  nations  should  have 
cultivated  flax  and  been  clotlied  with  it.  Egypt  was  the  great 
country  of  its  cultivation,  Herodotus  speaking  of  its  great 
flax  trade ;  even  in  the  present  day  great  quantities  were 
grown  there.  The  lowlands  by  the  banks  of  the  Nile  were 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  flax  ;  there  it  flourished  most.  lu 
tlie  hot  countries  especially  the  people  were  chiefly  clothed 
with  flax,  while  in  the  cold  countries  wool  was  used  for 
clothing.  Regarding  the  introduction  of  flax  into  this  country 
the  period  was  not  very  clear  ;  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  it 
was  not  brought  here  lor  a  considerable  time  after  the  period 
to  which  he  had  just  been  referring.  Prior  to  the  civilisation 
of  England,  when  the  people  were  savages,  they  clothed  them- 
selves with  the  skins  of  animals  in  winter,  and  painted  them- 
selves in  summer.  But  when  Christiauity  was  introduced 
they  began  to  clothe  themselves  in  a  Christian  manner — 
perhaps  more  Christian  than  in  the  present  day — and  flax,  on 
its  introduction,  soon  became  extensively  used.  There  was  no 
machinery  to  manufacture  it  in  those  days,  but  it  was  spun  by 
the  matrons  and  maidens.  Eor  a  great  number  of  years,  not 
only  in  foreign  countries,  but  in  this  country  also,  it  was  spun, 
and  with  it  tlie  people  were  clothed.  It  was  considered  a  duty 
that  every  person,  high  and  low,  should  have  the  distaff  and 
the  spindle  for  working  flax  and  wool,  more  especially  the 
former.  It  was  related  of  King  Alfred  the  Great,  who  lived 
a  thousand  years  ago,  that  he  told  the  Queen  of  Persia  that 
the  robes  which  he  wore  were  not  only  i)resented  to  him  by 
his  sisters  hut  also  made  by  them — thus  showing  that  all 
classes  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  flax.  In  the  present  day 
they  knew  nothing  of  spinning  a  yarn,  except  the  sort  he  was 
now  spinning,  and  which  he  thought  would  be  unravelled 
before  lie  went  home.  So  important  was  this  flax  that  every 
(ishiug  net  had  been  made  from  it ;  from  the  time  of  the 
Saviour  lo  the  present  period,  for  1,800  years,  the  nets  which 
had  caught  fish  for  feeding  countless  millions  of  people  had 
been  manufactured  from  flax.  This  showed  tlie  importance  of 
tlie  article.  He  was  about  to  speak  to  them  on  the  necessity 
of  growing  flax,  which  was  so  much  required  in  this  country. 
He  was  indebted  to  his  intelligent  friend  Mr.  Suttel,  of  Pymore 
Mills,  Bridport,  for  furnishing  him  with  some  particulars 
with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  flax  imported  into  this  country. 
The  quantity  yearly  imported  at  Bridport  Harbour  alone — and 
it  was  chiefly  Russian — was  about  1,400  tons,  the  value  of  the 
same  being  about  £80,000.  A  considerable  quantity  was  also 
received  from  Bristol  and  other  places  by  railway.  Besides 
the  above,  Mr.  Suttel  estimated  the  quantity  grown  in  Dorset- 
shire, Somerset,  and  Devon — nearly  the  whole  of  which  was 
consumed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridport — to  be  annually 
from  400  to  500  tons,  which  they  would  observe  was  only 
about  one-third  of  the  quantity  imported  at  Bridport  Harbour 
alone,    Indeed  he  (Mv,  Daraeu)  believecl  that  last  mouth  there 


were  foreign  vessels  in  the  harbour  discharging  at  the  same 
time  flax  of  the  value  of  £50,000.  In  England  in  1868  the 
quantity  of  flax  grown  covered  15,828  acres ;  in  Wales,  169 
acres ;  in  Scotland,  1,54'6  acres  ;  in  Ireland,  206,446  acres — 
total,  223,989  acres,  being  about  50,000  tons.  It  would  be 
observed  that  the  acreage  in  Ireland  was  more  than  ten  times 
that  in  England.  Notwithstanding  this  extensive  produce, 
however,  the  importation  in  1868 — and  it  was  a  fact 
well  worth  attention — amounted  to  90,833  tons,  or  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  value  of  these  imports  was  nearly  a  million,  or  to 
speak  within  the  mark  £750,000.  He  (Mr.  Damen)  appre- 
hended that  however  much  flax  was  grown  in  England,  there 
would  always  be  found  a  market,  and  a  ready  market,  for  it. 
The  demand  was  extraordinary.  Tliis  county,  'perhaps,  had 
become  the  best  market  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  only 
wonder  was  that  where  the  land  was  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  flax  so  little  was  grown.  In  Ireland  growers  had  often  to 
send  40  or  50  miles  to  a  scutching  mill.  It  was  strange  that 
the  market  at  home  was  not  better  supplied  from  places  where 
the  climate  was  adapted  to  the  growth  of  flax.  "  Coker  sail 
cloth"  was  known  throughout  the  world,  and  the  reputation 
of  Coker  was  such  that  sail  cloth  manufactured  at  Bridport 
was  said  to  have  come  from  "  Bridport,  near  Coker."  Coker 
then  had  an  established  fame.  It  was  an  extraordinary  thing, 
he  thought,  that  considering  the  great  demand,  there  was 
under  cultivation  in  England  a  less  quantity  than  20,000 
acres.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  its  cultivation  must 
be  more  or  less  profitable.  If  farmers  would  only  take  the 
necessary  trouble  in  getting  their  land  in  good  order,  they 
might  cultivate  flax  which  would  realise  a  remunerative  price. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  past  year  had  been  one  of  the 
worst  seasons  experienced  for  a  long  time.  But  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  county — a  field  of  Mr.  Bryant's,  at  Broadwiiisor, 
20  acres  were  sold  by  auction,  and  £14  per  acre  was  realised. 
As  regarded  the  profit  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  flax,  it 
was  a  well  known  fact  that  in  Ireland  and  Belgium  men  rise 
from  a  state  of  indigence  to  that  of  affluence  by  growing  it ; 
he  had  known,  some  years  ago,  many  men  in  the  western  part 
of  this  county  grow  flax,  and  thus  rise  to  affluence.  He  could 
not  believe  that  the  bugbear  "  trouble"  had  restricted  its 
growth.  The  men  of  Dorset  were  ready  as  a  rule  to  embrace 
all  improved  systems  of  farming,  and  he  could  not  understand 
why  flax  should  not  be  grown  becausn  of  the  "  trouble"  in- 
volved. Indeed  everything  re(piired  trouble  to  be  taken  ; 
all  improvements  took  time  and  trouble.  He  could 
not  think  that  the  reason  why  flax  had  not  been  more 
extensively  cultivated  was  the  trouble  involved ;  he 
was  rather  disposed  to  think  it  was  because  their 
attention  had  not  been  suniciently  drawn  to  it.  For  a  con 
siderable  period  the  growth  of  flax  was,  in  the  leases  granted 
to  farmers,  prohibited.  But  he  was  sure  that  time  had  gone 
by  ;  they  would  not  now  find  any  intelligent  landlord  object  to 
the  growing  of  flax,  which  did  not,  he  (Mr.  Damen)  knew,  de- 
teriorate the  laud.  From  his  own  little  experience  iu  growing 
flax  it  had  been  the  most  profitable  part  of  farming  he  had 
ever  practised,  although  it  was  in  the  rudest  possible  way. 
He  had  to  hire  men  from  the  West.  It  was  said  that  the  wise 
men  did  not  come  from  the  West ,  but  at  all  events  he  was 
sure  that  wet  men  come  from  the  West,  for  he  never  saw 
workmen  who  wanted  more  beer  than  those  whom  he  had 
engaged  did.  But  taking  all  that  into  consideration  he  was 
quite  sure  that  the  flax  crop  was  a  profitable  one  to  him. 
He  grew  good  flax  and  good  turnips,  and  wheat  sown  the  same 
year  turned  out  a  good  crop.  The  old  way  of  scutching  the 
flax  was  an  expensive  way,  but  much  improvement  had  been 
effected  lately.  He  was  not  sure  that  under  the  new  system 
the  quality  was  much  better  ;  hut  they  were  certain  to  have  it 
more  regular  under  tiiat  system  than  under  the  old  one.  A 
visit  to  the  scutching  machine  of  Mr.  R.  Smith,  of  Stafford, 
woiUd  show  them  the  perfection  arrived  at.     The  macliiue 
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was  simplicity  itself.  Tliore  was  notliing  in  it  except  a 
cylinder  with  a  certain  number  of  wooden  swords  turning 
robud  to  knock  the  woody  core  out  of  the  ilax,  which  was  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  the  other  machine.  Last  week,  at 
Mr.  Erown's  at  Seavingtou,  he  saw  a  useful  machine  driven 
by  steam,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased  ;  six  men  attended 
by  two  boys  were  engaged  at  it.  There  was  none  of  the  drying 
system  by  fire.  The  sheaves  were  'passed  through  rollers, 
half  the  length  of  the  table  now  before  him  ;  cue  boy  was 
feeding  at  the  end  of  the  rollers,  and  the  other  boy  lianded 
them  to  the  men  as  they  passed  through.  The  men  stated  in 
reply  to  his  inquiry  that  they  earned  7d.  per  dozen  of  121bs., 
and  that  done  under  the  old  system  the  same  quantity  was 
worth  lid.  Each  man  did  at  present  about  seven  dozen  per 
day,  thus  gaining  about  4s.  Id.  ;  but  after  the  boys  had  been 
paid  the  net  wages  reached  about  3s.  6d.  daily.  He  then 
examined  the  little  humble  engine  which  was  at  work  driving 
all  the  machinery.  He  found  to  his  surprise  that  it  never 
consumed  any  coals.  What  then  did  it  burn  ?  Why  the 
"  skimp"  or  woody  core  from  the  flax  kept  the  engine  going. 
Thus  there  was  not  a  farthing  expense  incurred  in  fuel,  which 
was  of  course  a  very  great  consideration  indeed.  The  work 
appeared  to  him  to  be  perfect  as  far  as  he  could  ascertain. 
The  steam  was  used  for  other  purposes,  and  the  waste  steam 
was  driven  into  troughs  of  roots,  chaff,  &c.,  for  stock.  Climate, 
he  well  knew,  was  an  important  matter  in  the  c\iltivation  of 
flax,  but  he  felt  that  theirs  was  as  well  adapted  as  that  in  any 
other  part  of  England.  Their  climate  was  generally  moist, 
and  they  did  not  suffer  from  the  extensive  drought  which  pre- 
vailed further  eastward.  He  was  sure  that  it  was  better  here 
than  in  Ireland,  where  the  seed  could  not  be  so  successfully 
saved,  nearly  the  whole  used  being  imported  from  Riga  and  Bel- 
gium. Contrasted  with  this,  in  England  the  climate  was  adapted 
for  the  saving  of  both  seed  and  Ilax.  It  really  did  seem  to  him 
that  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  the  money  sent  out  of  this 
country  could  be  saved  in  any  way.  Could  not,  for  instance, 
a  portion  of  tiie  money  sent  out  of  Bridport — £80,000  or 
£100,000  a-ycar — be  saved  ?  Surely  such  a  saving  would  be 
a  national  benefit.  And  not  only  that ;  but  who  could  tell 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  war  ?  Therefore,  it  was  not  well 
to  depend  so  much  upon  llussia,  or  any  other  country,  for  our 
supplies.  AVe  depended  upon  llussia  for  flax,  as  we  had 
depended  upon  America  for  cotton ;  and  when  the  supply  of 
the  latter  was  stopped,  in  consequence  of  the  internecine 
struggle  which  took  place,  we  had  to  send  thousands  of  pounds 
to  the  north  for  the  relief  ot  tiie  cotton  spinners.  Cotton 
could  not  be  grown  in  this  country  ;  but  we  could  grew  any 
quantity  of  flax.  If  a  war  should  unfortunately  break  out 
between  England  and  Russia,  what  an  advantage  it  would  be 
to  grow  ilax  more  extensively  at  home  1  With  regard  to  the 
£80,000  or  £100,000  sent  annually  out  of  the  country  for  flax, 
liow  much  of  tliat  money  could  be  spent  in  labour  ?  He 
believed  about  one  third.  There  was  the  great  fact  that  the 
population  of  the  country  was  rapidly  increasing.  Here,  then, 
were  the  means  of  providing  for  the  surplus  labour — let  more 
flax  be  cultivated.  He  would  not,  however,  recommend  exten- 
sive flax  growing  where  there  was  a  scarcity  of  labour,  where 
the  number  of  cottages  was  small,  where  there  was  much 
trouble  in  getting  men  especially  at  harvest  time,  because  the 
flax  crop  came  just  before  liarvest.  Therefore  he  would  only 
recommend  the  sowing,  as  a  rule,  of_'a  limited  quantity  of  land. 
It  was  said,  and  said,  as  he  believed,  with  truth,  that  flax 
should  not  be  grown  on  the  same  land  more  than  once  in  eight 
or  ten  years — not  that  it  deteriorated  the  land  for  other  crops, 
but  that  some  change  took  place  in  the  soil,  rendering  it  un- 
adapted  for  the  same  crop  for  several  years.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  one-tenth  of  a  farm  might  in  some  cases  be  appropriated 
to  the  cultivation  of  flax — thus  on  a  farm  of  200  acres  there 
could  be  20  acres  of  flax.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Stafford,  had,  he 
believed,  20  acres.  Tiiey  should  thorouglily  understand  he  did 
not  recommend  the  substitution  of  a  crop  of  flax  for  one  of 
corn  ;  that  he  considered  would  be  the  greatest  possible  mistake 
for  they  would  require  their  corn  and  roots  as  at  present. 
But  he  recommended  flax  as  a  catch  crop.  He  wanted  thera 
to  try  to  meet  the  increased  expenses  of  their  farms.  He  felt 
sure  there  was  room  for  both  corn  and  flax.  Respecting  the 
mode  of  growing  flax,  he  said  in  the  first  place,  let  them  not 
sow  it  after  turnips  ;  it  was  a  well  admitted  principle  that  it 
did  not  thrive  when  thus  sown,  neither  should  they  sow  it  on 
foul  land,  nor  yet  on  exhausted  laud.    In  well  prepared  soil  flax 


might  be  grown  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage  after 
wheat.  Let  the  land  lie  plouglied  iu  the  autumn  and  stay  till 
the  spring,  when  it  might  be  ploughed  again  if  desirable  ;  let 
the  seed  be  sown  at  tiie  beginning  of  March  if  possible  so  that 
it  would  come  up  as  much  before  corn  harvest  as  possible. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  they  might  grow  good  turnips  after 
it.  If  they  could  find  a  crop  of  flax  to  pay  them  £10  or  £13 
per  acre  as  an  intervening  crop  it  was,  he  felt  sure,  worth 
having  The  quantity  of  seeds  required  was  from 
two  to  two  and  a-half  bushels  per  acre.  Two  bushels 
were  the  lowest  quantity  ;  about  nine  pecks  were  the  medium 
quantity  that  should  be  sown.  There  would,  with  an  average 
crop  on  good  and  useful  land  in  that  neighbourhood,  be  a  yield 
of  two  and  a-half  packs,  or  50  dozen  to  the  acre,  and  twelve 
bushels  of  seed  ;  that  was  about  the  average. 

The  Chairman  thought  they  were  all  very  much  interested 
in  the  subject  of  flax  growing.  Many  practical  men  were  now 
growing  flax,  and  could  give  some  information  with  respect  to 
its  cultivation.  In  the  course  of  the  address  two  or  three 
things  had  struck  him  (Mr.  J.  G.  Homer),  and  he  should  like 
to  hear  them  explained.  Mr.  Dameu  had  made  an  observation 
with  regard  to  the  farmer  sparing  10  or  20  acres  of  corn  land 
for  the  cultivation  of  flax  but  seemed  to  think  that  the  crop 
should  be  a  catch  crop.  Now  to  his  own  mind  there  arose  the 
question  whether  or  not  they  could  grow  turnips  after  flax  in 
the  same  year.  Mr.  Dameu  had  pointed  out  that  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  flax  the  number  of  labourers  on  the  farm  would  be 
increased  considerably.  There  could  be  no  doubt  on  that 
point  ;  but  he  should  like  to  know  what  would  be  the  differ- 
ence of  labour  involved  iu  growing  ten  acres  of  flax  and  that 
involved  in  the  cultivation  of  the  same  extent  of  corn.  Then 
again,  the  profit  arising  from  the  flax  could  be  placed  against 
that  arising  from  the  corn.  They  must  further  consider  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  foreign  flax,  and  that  of  English 
flax.  Perhaps  one  of  their  new  members,  who  was  a  practical 
man,  would  afford  them  a  little  information  on  that  point. 
There  were  certainly  several  matters  on  whicli  practical  men 
could  enlighten  them.  As  for  himself  he  was  a  novice  with 
regard  to  the  growth  of  flax,  and  he  would  now  give  way  to 
other  members  of  the  Club  of  more  experience.  He  wished 
that  their  friends  Messrs.  Smith  had  been  present,  for  they  had 
been  somewliat  extensive  growers. 

Mr.  RowE,  of  Dorchester,  stated  an  instance  of  tlie  paucity 
of  labourers. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Homer  had  had  three  years'  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  flax,  and  had  found  two  out  of  tiiree  crops  to 
be  remunerative.  While  the  second  crop  yielded  three-and-a 
half  packs  per  acre,  the  third  crop  did  not  yield  above  a 
quarter  of  a  pack  per  acre,  and,  therefore,  was  an  utter 
failure.  Tliis  he  found  to  be  the  case  ou  light  land.  Deeper 
and  more  suitable  soil  than  that  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
required  for  the  growth  of  flax  with  certainty.  Pleuty  of 
manure  was  needed  in  the  growth  of  flax  ;  and  he  did  not 
think  the  labour-question  was  a  serious  one — there  could  be 
no  ditUculty,  he  thought,  in  getting  men  to  do  tiie  work. 
Regarding  the  question  of  profit,  tlie  present  year's  crop 
yielded  £19,  having  cost  £8,  wiiile  the  second  year's  crop  was 
better  still,  the  tiiird  year's  being  a  total  failure.  With 
respect  to  another  point,  everybody  who  grew  flax  should  not 
sell  the  seed,  but  consume  it  on  the  faim.  From  his  own  ex- 
perience, he  could  speak  to  its  usefulness  and  value  as  food 
for  stock  of  all  kinds.  Further,  it  should  be  borne  iu  mind 
that  a  crop  of  flax  was  exhaustive,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
return  beyond  the  seed,  which  was  not  a  great  bulk.  Especi- 
ally there  should  be  no  stint  in  the  use  of  manure  ;  they  could 
not  lay  out  too  much  in  guano — it  would  pay  extremely  well 
to  thoroughly  manure  the  land. 

Mr.  J.  C.  FooKS,  whose  father  had  grown  flax  to  advan- 
tage, spoke  to  the  difference  in  localities  regarding  climate 
and  soil,  showing  the  superiority  of  some  over  others  for  the 
cultivation  of  flax.  What  could  be  done  successfully  in  some 
parts — Bridport,  for  instance,  was  impracticable  in  other 
neighbourhoods  where  the  soil  was  thin,  and  required  to  be 
well-manured.  He  agreed  as  to  the  advantage  accruing  to 
the  farmer  from  the  growing  of  a  catch  crop,  provided  that 
the  crop  was  not  flax,  but  an  extra  crop  of  turnips.  He 
deemed  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  produce  all  the  food 
they  possibly  could  for  the  maintenance  of  stock  upon  the 
farm.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  admitted,  that  in  certain 
localities  flax  could  be  grown  with  great  advantage,  although. 
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perhaps,  not  to  a  great  extent.  Mr.  Dameu  had  suggested 
the  use  of  one-tenth  of  tlie  land  for  the  cultivation  of  flax. 
Now  in  certain  places — perhaps  at  Stafford,  where  Mr.  Smith 
resided,  and  other  favoured  localities — tliis  might  be  done  to 
advantage.  But  he  could  not  admit  that  it  was  desirable  or 
practicable  on  every  farm,  and  impressed  upon  them  as  prac- 
tical farmers  the  importance  of  growing  food  for  stock.  No 
doubt,  if  it  could  be  shown  by  any  friend  how  farming  could 
be  carried  out  with  profit,  they  would  all  be  pleased  to  follow 
his  example.  These  were  his  (Mr.  Fooks')  views  on  tlie 
matter,  although  he  could  not  speak  as  an  experienced  person 
in  the  cultivation  of  flax  ;  for  he  had  never  grown  any — and 
they  were  only  his  views.  He  did  not  doubt  tliat  in  some 
cases  where  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  pasture-land,  and 
where  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  stock  kept,  flax  could  be 
grown  with  advantage  to  the  grower.  He  coincided  with 
some  of  the  remarks  made  regarding  surplus  labour,  admitting 
the  advantage  of  giving  labourers  full  employment ;  but  he 
sought  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  practical  farmer  had  already  his  attention  engaged,  and 
the  importance  of  not  neglecting  more  important  things  while 
attending  to  flax. 

Mr.  11.  Genge  (the  Vice-President)  could  not  say  any- 
thing to  enlighten  them  respecting  the  cultivation  of  flax, 
about  which  lie  knew  very  little.  Mr.  Damen's  remarks  were 
characterised  by  good  sense,  and  he  (Mr.  Genge)  was  sure 
that  some  present  would  benefit  by  them  if  as  a  result  they 
grew  flax  in  some  corner  on  the  farm,  and  thereby  realized  an 
odd  hundred  pounds  or  so.  He  fancied  that  flax  might  be 
cultivated  without  the  farmer  suffering  any  great  inconveni- 
ence. Flax  he  could  not  imagine  to  be  very  exhaustive, 
because  it  was  only  in  the  ground  from  March  to  July,  and, 
like  other  plants,  derived  a  great  deal  of  its  nourishment  from 
the  atmosphere,  the  soil  not,  therefore,  being  ranch  robbed. 
He  had  walked  through  turnips  as  high  as  the  table  before 
him,  which  turnips  were  grown  after  flax.  Respecting  locality 
he  had  been  struck  with  the  remark  that  it  should  be  moist 
for  tlie  cultivation  of  flax,  whereas  tlieir's  was  dry.  Then, 
again,  flax  disliked  chalk,  and  in  this  neighbourhood  chalk 
abounded.  Flax,  too,  could  not  stand  checking.  In  this 
locality  they  were  subject,  as  they  all  knew,  to  spring  frosts. 
If  they  got  the  plant  above  ground,  and  the  frost  came,  tlie 
plant  grew  yellow,  never  coming  to  perfection.  These  were 
difficulties,  as  they  were  aware,  which  could  not  be  got  over. 
At  the  same  time,  there  were  .seasons  when  crops  of  flax  could 
be  grown  to  advantage.  As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Homer, 
there  were  good  crops  as  well  as  bad  ones.  If  they  made  up 
their  minds  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  flax,  they  could,  no  doubt, 
occasionally  do  so.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  summer  culti- 
vation, because  the  drawing  and  harvesting  came  just  at  the 
time  when  they  were  busy  getting  turnips  hoed  before  the  corn 
harvest.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  the  cultivation 
of  flax  there  was  a  little  bit  of  monopoly  ;  if  it  were  not  so, 
why,  he  asked,  were  not  certain  gentlemen  present  to  enlighten 
them,  and  if  those  gentlemen  did  not  find  any  difficulty 
in  growing  flax,  why  should  the  rest  of  them  do 
so  ?    He    thought    that    some    of    the    difficulties    pre- 


sented might  be  easily  overcome.  Wliy  should  they  experience 
more  trouble  in  growing  ten  acres  of  flax  than  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  same  extent  of  extra  wheat  P  Then  if  they  consumed 
the  flax  seed  on  the  farm,  as  Mr.  G.  W.  Homer  had  properly 
observed,  he  thought  they  would  derive  a  great  benefit.  They 
did  not  in  these  days  want  men  in  their  barns  the  winter 
through,  as  used  to  be  the  case  in  the  days  of  the  flail,  which 
had  been  displaced  by  machinery.  The  surplus  labour  could 
be  turned  to  profitable  account  in  the  working  of  the  flax  that 
had  been  grown  on  the  farm.  He  did  not  think,  from  what  he 
had  heard,  tiiat  their  English  seed  would  bear  competitiou 
with  the  foreign  ;  but  he  should  like  some  information  on  the 
point. 

Mr.  T.  CiiAi'MAN  Saunders  knew  little  concerning  tlie 
cultivation  of  flax.  From  what  Mr.  Fooks  had  said,  there 
was  the  danger  of  growing  flax  and  neglectinj;  certain  other 
tilings.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  not  recom- 
mended to  grow  flax  as  a  substitute  for  corn,  but  to  follow  the 
corn  crop  by  a  remunerative  crop. 

Mr.  Foot  had  grown  flax,  and  found  it  to  be  more  remune- 
rative than  barley.  He  had  shown  specimens  to  good  growers 
who  declared  that  they  had  seldom  seen  such  good  flax.  It 
was  sown  on  the  31st  of  April  and  harvested  ia  the  middle  of 
July,  and  he  could  not  say  that  it  was  at  all  an  exhaustive 
crop  ;  he  did  not  think  it  was.  He  considered  that  what  fell 
from  the  plant  just  before  harvesting  was  beneficial.  He 
certainly  should  not  look  upon  it  as  an  exhaustive  crop. 

Mr.  Chapman  Saunders  would  like  to  know  why  their 
friend  did  not  pursue  the  growth  of  flax  ? 

Mr.  Foot  answered  that  flax  growing  interfered  with 
agriculture  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  CuNNiNGTON  had  heard  this  mysterious  subject  debated 
as  if  the  lives  of  the  parties  depended  upon  the  question 
whether  the  crop  was  an  exhaustive  one  ;  he  suggested  tliat 
the  subject  itself  needed  a  great  deal  of  "  scutching,"  and  that 
a  continuation  of  the  present  discussion  at  another  meeting 
was  desirable.  He  thought  that  the  Messrs.  Smith  should  be 
brought  to  book  and  made  to  disgorge  all  they  knew  on  the 
subject. 

The  President  said  when  a  man  had  been  farming  forty 
or  fifty  years  he  did  not  like  to  get  out  of  the  old  system.  If 
he  were  a  young  man  he  should  certainly  adopt  flax  growing — 
if  he  considered  it  profitable  in  farming.  The  great  object  in 
farming  was  to  render  it  profitable.  As  had  been  well  ob- 
served, successful  flax-growing  depended  upon  the  .soil  and  the 
climate.  At  Upwey,  on  a  new  piece  of  land,  in  deep  black 
soil,  it  liad  answered  remarkably  well ;  but  if  he  (Mr.  Homer) 
attempted  to  grow  flax  on  the  higher  part  of  his  farm  the  crop 
would,  he  well  knew,  be  a  failure.  If  flax  cultivation  could 
with  advantage  be  more  extensively  introduced  into  Dorsetshire 
than  at  present,  let  it  be  done  by  all  means  ;  for  the  man  who 
made  more  of  his  land  by  employing  more  labour  was  a  bene- 
factor to  his  country. 

Mr.  Damen,  in  reply,  said  even  Columbus  would  not  have 
discovered  America  without  the  use  of  flax  sails. 

The  proceedings  then  ended  with  the  customary  votes  of 
thanks. 


SEED    CORN    FOR    THE    FRENCH    PEASANT    FARMERS. 


A  public  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  Dec.  19,  at  the 
Salisbury  Hotel,  Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street,  "  for  the  pur- 
pose," as  the  notice  ran,  "  of  appointing  a  committee  to  col- 
lect subscriptions  in  corn  and  other  seeds,  to  he  supplied  gratis 
to  the  suffering  peasants  of  France,  thus  enabling  them  to  sow 
their  land,  and  avoid  an  otherwise  inevitable  famine."  The 
chair  was  taken  at  five  o'clock  by  Lord  Vernon,  president  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Mr.  Branueetii  GiisBS,  after  reading  the  correspondence 
which  we  have  already  published  between  Mr.  James 
Howard,  M.P.,  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject which  the  meeting  had  to  consider,  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Howard  to  Lord  Vernon,  dated  Brighton,  Dec.  19,  in  which 
the  lion,  member,  after  regretting  that  the  state  of  his  health 
precluded  his  attendance  that  evening,  proceeded  to  say  :  "  I 
Would  very  briefly  explain  why  I  was  induced  to  take  up  the 


subject  of  assisting  the  French  cultivators.  In  the  early  part 
of  October  I  met  with  friends  from  France  who  gave  such  a 
description  of  the  desolation  wrought  by  the  contending 
armies,  and  the  utter  ruin  which  seemed  inevitable  to  the 
farmers  of  France,  unless  by  extraneous  aid  they  could  be  sup- 
plied with  seed  wherewith  to  sow  their  fields  ;  that  after  con- 
sulting with  members  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  of  wiiich  I  am 
tlie  chairman  for  tlie  year,  I  at  once  wrote  to  his  excellency 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  the  president  of  the  French  National 
Agricultural  Society,  to  ask  his  advice  and  co-operation.  It 
was  my  intention  on  receiving  his  reply  to  put  myself  in  com- 
munication with  your  lordship  as  president  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  other  leading  men  in  agriculture  ;  but  on 
the  very  day  I  received  the  reply  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  I 
was  seized  with  an  illness  whicli  prostrated  me  for  a  month. 
As  soon  as  I  began  to  recover  I  wrote  to  his  excellency  to  say 
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that  I  felt  unable  to  prosecute  the  scheme,  and  recommended 
him  to  address  the  Earl  Fowis  on  the  subject ;  for  as  tlie 
Cattle  Show  was  at  hand,  his  lordshiji,  as  president  of  the 
Club,  would  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  farmers  of  England.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
question  has  been  taken  up  by  your  lordship  and  other  influ- 
ential men  connected  with  agriculture,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  farmers  and  landed  proprietors  of  England  will  re- 
spond to  the  call  for  their  aid  in  a  manner  not  only  gratifying 
to  the  general  British  public,  but  which  will  gladden  thousands 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  of  France,  and  probably  for  gene- 
rations beget  in  their  minds  and  hearts  kindly  feelings  to- 
wards the  English  people." 

Letters  expressing  regret  at  their  inability  to  attend  had 
also  been  received  from  the  ]Marquis  of  Exeter,  who  promised 
a  subscription  of  £50  ;  Mr.  John  Clayden,  wlio  promised  one 
of  £5 ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Amos,  I'rofessor  Leone  Levi,  Mr.  John 
Eowler,  Mr.  Brauston,  and  others. 

The  CiiAiraiAN  siid:  Gentlemen,  before  calling  upon  the 
mover  of  the  tirst  resolution,  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
make  a  few  observations  in  relation  to  tlie  object  of  this  meet- 
ing. You  must  have  learnt  long  before  the  corresiioudcnce 
between  Mr.  Iloward  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  read  this 
evening,  from  the  reportfi  in  the  public  papers,  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  movement  which  yon  are  now  called  upon  to 
consider.  It  is  fully  described  in  the  letter  which  Mr.  Iloward 
has  just  forwarded  to  mc  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  everyone  here 
deeply  synipatiiises  with  that  gentleman,  as  I  do,  on  account 
of  the  illness  which  prevents  him  from  taking  the  prominent 
part  which  properly  belongs  to  him  in  this  movement  (Hear, 
bear).  The  presence  of  so  many  gentlemen  this  evening  is  a 
guarantee,  although  I  must  say  I  could  wish  the  attendance 
had  been  larger,  that  there  are  certain  leading  agriculturists 
in  this  country  who  sympathise  in  the  distresses  ot  our  neigh- 
bours, and  who,  with  a  cosmopolitan  spirit,  desire  to  relieve 
them  (cheers).  I  think  it  only  riglit  at  once  to  say  that  this 
movement  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  lloyal  Agricultural 
Society;  and  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  state  this,  because, 
from  the  prominent  position  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
holding  this  year,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  resolutions 
which  you  are  about  to  hear  have  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  Council  of  that  Society,  and  have  been  endorsed 
by  them  (Hear,  hear).  That  is  not  the  case.  I  have  been 
asked  to  attend  here  this  evening  as  an  individual,  and  I  no 
more  represent  the  lloyal  Agricultural  Society  than  Mr. 
Howard  would  have  represented  the  Farmer'  Club  or  Lord 
Powis  the  Smithfield  Club  (Hear,  hear).  We  are  all  animated 
simply  by  an  anxious  desire  to  do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures 
in  France.  Neither  has  this  movement  any  political  ten- 
dency. It  is  necessary  at  once  to  warn  the  public  mind  against 
any  idea  that  amid  the  terrible  war  which  is  raging  abroad 
we  sympathise  in  this  movement  either  with  one  side  or  with 
the  other.  We  sympathise  merely  in  the  distress  under  which 
France  is  sutfering  so  terribly,  and  I  feel  certain  that  if 
the_  same  amount  of  distress  prevailed  in  Germany  the 
agriculturists  of  this  country  would  be  found  equally  anxious 
to  contribute  towards  its  relief.  If  we  consider  for  one 
moment  what  the  horrors  of  this  war  are,  and  remember  that 
in  the  trail  of  tlie  army  follow  desolation,  destitution,  and 
misery ;  and  if  we  try  to  imagine  the  elfect  of  a  similar  state 
of  things  in  our  own  country — then  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  feel 
it  our  duty  to  come  forward  and  do  what  we  can  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  our  neighbours  (Hear,  hear).  Nothing  can 
be  more  terrible  than  the  accounts  which  we  have  read  in  the 
admirable  letters  that  have  appeared  in  the  English  news- 
papers. But  if  the  retrospect  of  the  past  and  the  aspect  of 
file  present  be  terrible,  what  is  there  in  the  future  ?  Not  only 
are  large  numbers  of  the  people  of  France  at  this  moment 
without  a  home,  but  they  have  been  deprived  of  the  means  of 
cultivating  the  soil.  Tiieir  implements  have  been  destroyed, 
their  seed  is  gone,  and  there  is  no  prospect  for  them  in  the 
future  but  starvation  (Hear,  hear).  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  the  position  of  aflfairs  be  well  understood  the  great, 
and  I  may  say  prosperous,  agricultural  body  of  this  country 
will  sympathise  with  the  French  agriculturists  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  and  the  more  so  because  the  French  peasantry,  who 
are  a  gentle,  laborious,  and  thrifty  race,  are  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  causes  and  results  of  this  dreadful  war 
(Hear,  hear).  Gentlemen,  I  need  not  say  any  more  to  intro- 
duce this  subject  to  your  notice,    I  feel  confident  that  if  you 


take  up  this  matter  earnestly — if  you  contribute  cither  in 
grain  or  in  money  to  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of  the  French 
peasantry,  you  will  have  sown  the  seeds  of  unity  and  good- 
will between  the  two  countries  in  a  way  that  hundreds  of  years 
of  international  intercourse  could  not  have  done  (cheers).  Wc 
must,  however,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  careful  in  making  our 
arrangements.  It  is  necessary  for  our  object  that  we  so  dis- 
pose of  the  contributions  entrusted  to  us  that  we  shall  in  no 
degree  compromise  the  position  of  the  Government  of  this 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  ensure  that  the  grain 
and  other  articles  supplied  shall  be  applied  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  subscribed  (Hear,  hear).  They 
must,  in  fact,  be  used  entirely  for  the  replenishing  of  the  land 
and  not  for  the  sustenance  of  the  peo])le  in  food  (Hear,  iiear). 

Mr.  Wren  IIoskyns,  M.F.,  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  "  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  peasant  farmers  of  France  to  sow  their  land,  and 
save  their  next  year's  harvest."  He  could  assure  them  that  he 
was  not  merely  using  formal  language  when  he  said  that  he 
felt  the  greatest  pleasure  in  proposing  that  resolution  ;  and  if 
there  were  any  drawback  to  that  pleasure  it  was  the  fact  that 
his  friend,  Mr.  James  Ilovvard,  was  not  present  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  a  movement,  which,  to  repeat  an  expression 
used  before,  he  bad  so  generously  inaugurated  (cheers).  It 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  dilate  u|)on  that  which  the 
Chairman  had  already  so  ably  brought  before  the  meeting.  The 
objects  of  that  charitable  movement,  which  he  hoped  would 
extend  throughout  the  country,  belonged  to  a  class  which  in- 
stead of  promoting  the  war  would,  lie  believed,  if  they  had 
had  an  opportunity,  have  done  everything  in  their  jiower 
to  prevent  it.  They  should  bo  pre-eminently  objects  of  inte- 
rest to  them,  because  they  were  neighbours  and  allies  ;  and 
surely  under  tlie  circumstances  of  wonderful  immunity  which 
English  agriculturists  had  enjoyed  from  the  devastation  and 
the  awful  scenes  of  the  last  four  months,  there  was  due  from 
thein  something  in  the  way  of  recognition  of  their  blessings, 
owing  to  the  insular  position  of  this  country,  and  their  grati- 
tude should  take  some  practical  foim  (Hear,  hear).  He  quite 
agreed  with  their  noble  chairman,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
understood  as  taking  a  part  on  eitber  side  in  that  exhibition  of 
feeling,  but  that  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the 
friendly  sympathy  of  a  wealthy  country,  which  had  been  saved 
by  I'rovidence  from  the  trials  which  France  and  Germany  had 
undergone,  and  that  the  aid  to  be  alforded  would  have  been 
equally  extended  to  the  other  side  had  it  been  required  (Hear, 
hear).  He  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  strong  feeling 
excited  in  Ijisbou  by  the  contributions  made  by  England  after 
that  city  was  devastated  by  an  earthquake.  He  happened  to 
be  in  Lisbon  at  the  time  ;  and,  although  this  country  was  not 
then  very  ])opular  in  Portugal  for  political  reasons,  he  was 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  gratitude  for  English  subscrip- 
tions far  outweighed  the  political  dissatisfaction.  They  had 
lately  had  abundant  evidence  of  the  immense  advance  made  in 
the  art  of  killing,  in  the  inventions  and  improvements  of  war  ; 
and  it  mignt  be  thought  that  the  world  was  going  back,  in- 
stead of  advancing,  in  civilisation  and  Christianity,  were  it  not 
that  there  had  been  circumstances  which  showed  that,  after  all, 
tiieir  inlluence  was  powerfully  at  work  in  mitigating  the  seve- 
rities of  warfare.  The  movement  which  they  were  now  inau- 
gurating was  an  illustration  of  that,  and  he  trusted  that  it 
would  convey  to  the  minds  of  their  neighbours  an  assurance  of 
their  sympathy  with  them  amid  the  trials  which  the  war  had 
occasioned,  and  tiiat  the  subscriptions  of  the  agriculturists  of 
England  would  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  good  feeling  towards 
the  agriculturists  and  peasantry  of  France  (cheers). 

Captain  Goodenougii,  who  was  introduced  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  Minotaur,  and  a  gentleman  who  liad  lately 
spent  some  weeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sedan,  voluntarily 
aiding  in  the  distribution  of  the  French  Peasants'  llclief  Fund, 
seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  he  was  happy  to  state  that 
he  liad  recently  been  engaged  in  distributing  the  funds  col- 
lected by  the  Dailii  News  to  the  French  peasants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sedan  and  Metz.  That  fund,  as  the  whole  country 
knew,  was  collected  for  distribution  in  tlie  north-eastern  pro- 
vinces of  France.  Mr.  Bullock,  however,  first  went  to  Sedan 
and  began  his  distribution ;  and  a  committee  formed  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  undertook  a  similar  work  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Metz.  About  Sedan,  where  there  were  manufactories, 
the  people  were  not  so  purely  agricultural  as  around  Metz, 
where  such  assistance  as  that  proposed  by  the  committee  now 
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being  formed  would  be  extremely  valuable  and  welcome.  In 
that  district  the  farms  were  uot  as  in  other  parts  of  I'rauce, 
cut  up  into  very  small  parcels,  for  there  were  some  farms  of 
the  considerable  size — for  France — of  600  acreu.  Upon  this 
property  the  steam  ploughs  which  the  Society  of  Frieuds  were 
sending  out  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  work  advantageously. 
He  most  cordially  endorsed  what  the  chairman  had  said  with 
refereuce  to  the  good  feeling  which  was  likely  to  be  excited  in 
France  by  expressions  of  sympathy  like  these  on  our  part ; 
and  he  could  assure  the  meeting  he  had  never  met  with  any- 
thing more  grateful  or  touching  than  the  feelings  shown  to- 
wards those  who  distributed  the  Baili/  News  fund  in  the 
nciglibourhood  of  Sedan  audMetz.  The.  people  at  first  thought 
the  relief  had  come  from  Belgium  ;  but  when  they  discovered 
the  truth  their  surprise  was  only  exceeded  by  their  grateful 
emotion.  Already  beyond  question,  there  was  growing  up  in 
the  hearts  of  the  French  people  a  deeper  friendship  towards 
England  than  ever  existed  before.  Too  much  importance 
could  not  be  attached  to  the  caution  to  be  non-political ;  and 
it  was  very  satisfactory  and  cheering  to  know  that  all  the  efforts 
which  the  agents  employed  near  Metz  and  Sedan  had  made 
had  been,  not  only  received  by  the  German  authorities  with 
great  kindness,  but  seconded  by  them  wherever  that  was  pos- 
sible (cheers). 

Mr.  AvELiNG,  of  Rochester,  said  everyone  knew  that  this 
country  when  engaged  in  great  works  of  charity  never  did 
tilings  by  halves,  and  he  was  quite  sure  the  farmers  of  England 
would  come  forward  uobly  in  support  of  this  movement.  Eut 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Society  of  Friends  had  sub- 
scribed £20,000,  which  was  still  being  distributed,  and  it  was 
of  the  higliest  importance  that  tiiey  should  take  care  not  to  re- 
lieve the  same  persons.  Knowing  the  north-east  of  I'rance 
very  well,  he  brought  that  subject  on  the  previous  Saturday 
before  a  considerable  meeting  of  farmers  at  Canterbury,  and 
those  assembled,  while  desiring  to  respond  to  the  utmost  to  the 
appeal  now  made  and  to  help  forward  the  movement,  did  not 
see  how  it  was  possible  for  contributions  of  seeds  to  be  ware- 
housed in  this  country  without  great  expense,  and  likewise  felt 
that  wiien  seeds  had  been  collected  it  would  be  very  dilticult  to 
distribute  them  among  the  French  farmers,  and  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  but  money  subscriptions  could 
produce  the  desired  effect  (Hear,  hear).  The  meeting  felt  that 
if  a  large  amount  of  subscriptions  were  given  in  kind  the  result 
would  be  that  the  seeds  would  suffergieatly  inthe  warchousefrora 
vermin,  and  it  also  thought  that  lest  the  required  provision 
should  not  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  war,  funds  sliould  be 
collected  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  they  would  be  at  once 
available  for  the  purpose.  Antwerp  was  at  the  present  mo- 
ment over-crowded  with  corn  seeds  and  seeds  of  every  de- 
scription, and  the  owners  were  only  awaiting  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  to  dispose  of  them.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of 
France  agricultural  operations  were,  it  should  be  remarked, 
carried  on  by  means  of  oxen,  and  there  were  now  scarcely  any 
oxen  left. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  H.  Corbet  moved  the  following;  "That  James  Howard, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  be,  and  is  hereby,  appointed  honorary  treasurer  ; 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  Esq.,  and  H.  M.  Jenkius,  Esq.,  honorary  se- 
cretaries; and  \V.  H.  Delano,  Esq.,  honorary  agents  in  England 
of  the  Societe  d' Agriculture  de  France."  He  felt  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  moving  this  resolution,  because  he  tiioug]\t 
that  without  identifying  themselves  with  the  societies  with 
which  they  were  connected,  the  gentlemen  named  in  the 
resolution  would  enable  the  committee  to  get  at  the  classes 
whom  it  was  most  desirable  to  reach.  He  quite  agreed  with 
the  supporter  of  the  first  resolution,  that  nothing  could  be  done 
without  money.  The  farmers  of  this  country  ougiit  only  to  be 
expected  to  contribute  seeds ;  but  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
very  difficult  and  delicate  duty  which  was  being  undertaken, 
there  must  be  plenty  of  funds  ;  and  when  he'saw  the  names  of 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  and  Blr.  Jenkins,  he  felt  confident  that 
they  would  be  enabled  to  get  at  the  two  great  classes  of  land- 
lords and  farmers  (Hear,  hear).  On  the  one  hand  the  farmers 
would,  no  doubt,  be  willing  to  contribute  seed-corn,  while  on 
the  other  they  had  already  seen  indications  that  the  landlords 
were  prepared  to  do  their  part  in  the  form  of  money  subscrip- 
tions (cheers)  There  was  another  great  interest — a  collateral 
interest  connected  with  agriculture — which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  He  felt  that,  by  asking  the  implement  makers  to 
contribute  implements,  they  would  rather  retard  than  advance 


tiie  object ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  it  to  be  very  desirable 
that  not  merely  implement  makers,  but  seed  merchants  and 
the  corn  merchants  of  Mark-lane  should  be  asked  to  contribute 
money.  In  that  way  a  machinery  could  have  beeu  set  in 
motion,  which  it  might  be  hoped  would  embrace  all  classes 
connected  with  English  agriculture. 

Mr.  Allendeh  in  seconding  the  resolution,  after  expressing 
a  hope  that  the  work  of  collection  would  be  proceeded  with  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  deprecated  any  throwing  of  cold  water  up- 
on the  movement  as  tending  to  dishearten  those  who  were  en- 
gaged on  it. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  adopted. 
Mr.  Albright  (of  Birmingham)  moved  the  next  resolution, 
viz. :  "  That  secretaries  of  Agricultural  Societies,  Farmers' 
Clubs,  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  clerks  of  corn  and  cattle 
markets  be,  and  are  hereby  requested  to  give  publicity  to  the 
appeal  to  bo  issued  by  the  committee,  and  to  aid  in  forming 
local  committees  to  collect  contributions,  and  otherwise 
aid  the  general  committee  in  Loudon."  He  was  exceed- 
ingly struck  by  the  remark  of  the  late  Foreign  Minister  of 
France  (M.  Drouyn  de  Lliuys)  that  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  were,  like  the  soil  itself,  likely  to  yield  a  grateful  return 
for  whatever  care  was  bestowed  upon  them.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly glad  that  the  meeting  had  not  forgotten  the  raaxini, 
"  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due," — to  Mr.  James  Howard, 
who  was  tliR  real  starting-point  in  this  movement.  The  very 
idea  of  seed  was  calculated  to  awaken  the  deepest  feelings  of 
our  nature.  A  bard  of  Derbyshire  said,  in  a  beautiful  poem, 
The  world's  support  depends  upon  the  sliooting  of  tho  seeds. 
Most  assuredly  the  support  of  the  French  nation  in  future  de- 
pended upon  this  country's  finding  seed  for  it.  There,  in  a 
nutshell,  was  the  position  in  which  French  agriculture  now 
stood.  While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Aveling  that  contributions 
in  money  were  desirable,  he  thought  the  committee  would  fail 
in  their  object  if  they  confined  their  receipts  to  them,  or  ex- 
pected large  sums  of  money  from  the  farmers.  His  owu  belief 
was  that  for  one  fanner  w!io  would  put  his  baud  into  his 
pocket  and  give  a  guinea,  there  were  twenty  who  would 
williugly  send  lialf-a-sovereign's  worth  of  seed  (Hear,  hear). 
The  member  for  South  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Wise)  put  the 
matter  in  a  nutshell  when  he  said  tlic  other  day  that  the  far- 
mers there  had  been  so  drained  by  suliscriptions  to  the  funds 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  that  it  was  useless  to  ask  for  any 
more  money,  and  what  applied  to  Warwickshire  would,  no 
doubt,  apply  to  other  counties.  He  had  just  come  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  could  promise  that 
all  they  could  do  without  abandoning  their  own  operations 
they  would  do.  He  had  seen  a  return  from  one  village  where 
there  were  seventy-six  proprietors,  and  the  needs  of  that  village 
in  corn  were  something  like  7.V  tons.  As  regarded  tlie  ques- 
tion of  railway  transit,  he  had  been  in  commuuicatiou  with 
Mr.  Allport,  manager  of  the  Midland  liailway,  and  other  rail- 
way authorities  of  high  position,  ou  that  subject;  and 
although  it  was  no  doubt  a  correct  principle  that  only  in  very 
rare  and  exceptional  instances  should  railway  companies  spend 
any  of  their  funds  in  a  benevolent  manner,  he  believed  that 
wa»  a  case  in  which  such  a  course  would  not  be  objected  to. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  one  point  of  view  the  rail- 
way companies  were  among  the  largest  landed-proprietors  in 
the  country.  There  were  altogether  15,000  miles  of  railway, 
covering  something  like  ten  acres  per  mile,  making  a  total  of 
150,000  acres.  As,  therefore,  the  railway  companies  were 
among  the  most  extensive  landed-proprietors,  he  hoped  every 
facility  would  be  given  for  the  transit  of  corn  ;  and  if  the  com- 
mittee could  not  get  perfect  immunity  of  freight  all  oyer  the 
country,  he  believed  that  in  a  national  movement  of  this  kind 
there  would  be  some  very  marked  reductions  in  railway 
charges,  and  a  low  carriage  freight  would  prevail  so  far  as 
that  object  was  concerned  all  over  the  country  (Hear,  hear). 
That  object  was,  in  fact,  oue  which  must  commend  itself  to 
the  good  feeling  by  everyone,  and  he  trusted  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  requisite  funds.  He  had  himself  ob- 
tained from  various  persons  promises  of  subscriptions  which 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
pounds,  all  to  be  devoted  either  to  the  purchase  of  grain,  or  to 
the  expense  of  conducting  that  benevolent  enterprise  ;  and  he 
hoped  that  the  liberality  thus  commenced  would  be  widely 
imitated. 
Mr.  Sutton,  of  Reading,  in  secouding  the  resolution,  said 
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he  was  delighted  that  Mr.  Howard  had  originated  something 
like  a  uatioual  movemeut  in  furtherance  of  such  an  excellent 
object.  He  knew  sometliing  of  the  part  of  France  which 
had  been  referred  to,  and  of  the  habits  of  the  population  ;  and 
he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  a  rehl  necessity  for  this  elTort, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  at  once  extensive  and  prompt.  Ou 
the  31st  of  October,  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Metz, 
he  wrote  to  a  member  of  a  large  seed  firm  in  Metz,  condoling 
with  him  on  the  state  of  his  country  ;  and  in  a  few  days  lie 
r  eceived  from  him  a  reply,  in  which  he  said,  "  I  thank  you 
most  heartily  for  your  friendly  sympathy.  Thank  God,  we 
did  not  sutfer  much  ourselves,  but  the  farms  all  round  tlie 
district  are  entirely  desolated.  The  British  Society  for  Relief 
has  already  done  a  great  deal  of  good  ;  and  we  are  most  thank- 
ful for  the  kind  help  which  has  come."  Tiie  writer  added 
that  the  English  people  should  take  care  to  send  what  was 
most  needed  and  most  useful.  That  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  firm  of  Sutton  and  Sous,  of  Reading,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  He  had  also  seen  a  letter  from  an  agent  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  who  had  laboured  in  the  district  around  Metz. 
After  describing  the  desolation  which  prevailed,  the  writer 
said,  "  An  area  of  land  about  200  miles  in  length  and  GO 
miles  in  width  has  been  prevented  from  yielding  crops,  in 
consequence  of  the  armies  marching  over  it,  and  tlie  peasants 
iiave  nothing  with  which  to  sow  the  soil  next  year."  He 
summed  up  by  saying,  "  The  four  great  requisites  are  food, 
fuel,  clothing,  and  seed-corn"  (Hear,  hear).  He  (Mr. 
Sutton)  knew  tiiat  tiiey  would  want  money  for  tliis  object,  as 
well  as  relief  in  kind  ;  but  he  had  found,  from  his  communi- 
cations witii  farmers  on  the  subject,  that  they  would  be  de- 
lighted to  send  some  of  their  best  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  for 
their  suffering  brethren  on  the  Continent,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  that  w:is  their  proper  part,  and  that  money  subscriptions 
should  be  obtained  from  others.  He  had  been  authorised  by 
the  firm  to  which  he  belonged  to  offer  several  cwts.  of  seed ; 
but  since  he  entered  that  room  he  had  been  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  what  would  be  most  useful  and  convenient,  on  the 
whole,  would  be  subscriptions  in  money,  and  therefore  he  now 
offered  to  the  Committee,  in  the  name  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  of  Reading,  £100  in  cash  (cheers). 

Mr.  Speckxey,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  he  believed 
that  that  movement  was  one  of  the  kindest  enterprises  that 
could  be  commenced  on  behalf  of  suffering  France,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  a  proper  appeal  were  made 
almost  any  amount  of  money  might  be  collected  in  the  City  of 
London. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  H.  Trethewy  moved  the  next  resolution,  viz. :  "  That 
the  general  committee  be,  and  are  hereby  authorised  to 
purchase  seeds  with  money  subscriptions,  after  having  ascer- 
tained what  corn  and  other  seeds  are  most  likely  to  be  useful." 
He  said  that  resolution  appeared  to  him  to  form  the  pith  of 
the  whole  matter,  and  he  hoped  that  whatever  feelings  or  views 
there  might  be  as  to  other  forms  of  assistance,  there  would  be 
perfect  unanimity  on  that  point ;  so  that  the  committee  would 
be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  object  for  which  they  were  called 
together,  namely  to  secure  the  sending  of  seeds  to  France. 
Much  had  been  said  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  sending 
those  seeds,  but  he  would  beg  permission  to  throw  out  a  hint 
in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  noble  lord,  that  the  seed 
sent  out  should  be  reaUy  used  as  seed  and  not  as  food.  He 
would  suggest  that  the  committee  should,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion,  adopt  some  means  or  other  for  securing  that 
important  object  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  J.  R.  Robinson  (Manager  of  the  Ba'dy  News),  who 
seconded  the  resolution,  remiuded  the  meeting  that  from  the 
first  a  want  of  seed  corn  had  been  spoken  of  by  various  gentle- 
men who  had  visited  the  devastated  districts.  The  mayors  of 
the  villages  also  made  an  appeal  at  the  commencement  of  the 
movement  which  the  meeting  was  promoting.  That  appeal 
contained  the  following :  "  In  the  sections  of  country 
that  have  been  traversed  by  the  German  armies  nothing  re- 
mains of  the  provisions  that  had  been  accumulated  in  time  of 
peace.  Our  houses,  stables,  and  barns  are  burned  or  riddled 
with  cannon-shots.  The  fields  and  meadows  are  trampled 
down  by  the  tread  of  embattled  hosts.  Neither  cereals  nor 
grass  have  been  harvested  tiiis  autumn.  All  our  beasts  of 
burden,  all  our  beeves,  sheep,  and  swine  have  been  taken  from 
us.  Our  labourers  are  either  pressed  into  the  French  army  as 
soldiers,  or  into  the  German  army  as  teamsters.    There  re- 


mains not  even  seed-corn.  We  are  destitute  of  strength  to 
prepare  the  trampled  ground  for  seed  for  next  season's  har- 
vest, and  destitute  of  material  to  sow."  A  letter  received  a 
few  days  ago  from  France  said  upon  the  same  subject :  "  When 
we  stopped,  after  a  fatiguing  round  through  a  number  of  field 
hzarets,  our  talk  turned  upon  the  misery  in  whicli  the  pea- 
sants of  the  ravaged  districts  lingered  between  life  and 
death,  without  nourishment  enough  to  ward  off  the  ty- 
phoid form  of  dysentery  with  which  nearly  all  are  afflicted, 
and  which  must  shortly  become  epidemic  unless  energetic 
help  arrives.  AVlien  I  understood  that  not  only  the  horses, 
cattle,  aud  strong  men  were  gone,  but  that  ne.xt  year's 
supply  of  food  would  depend  on  grain  to  be  sown,  and  that 
even  the  pittance  necessary  for  this  sowing  was  taken 
from  them,  while  their  agricultural  tools  and  machiery, 
and  even  the  vehicles  that  were  not  taken  for  army  trans- 
ports, had  been  cut  up  and  burnt  for  camp  firewood — when 
I  saw  that  they  had  neither  victuals  nor  means  of  procuring 
victuals  from  tlie  distant  parts  of  the  country,  wliich  are  less 
depicted,  I  asked,  '  What  can  be  done  to  help  this  wretched- 
ness?'" There  could  be  no  doubt,  whatever,  therefore,  that 
seed  corn  was  badly  wanted  in  all  directions,  and  the  com- 
mittee, happily,  would  liave  the  advantage  of  not  working  in 
the  dark.  Tlie  Society  of  Friends  amongst  the  distressed 
French  people  was  represented  by  eminently  practical  men  ; 
aud  so  far  as  the  French  Peasants  Relief  Fund  was  concerned, 
he  had  in  his  hand  the  skeleton  of  a  return  which,  when  filled 
up,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  few  days,  would  give  a  list  of  25 
villages,  with  the  number  of  indigent,  the  nature  of  their 
ordinary  employment,  the  probable  duration  of  distress,  and  a 
number  of  other  details  to  guide  those  who  distributed  the 
relief.  The  exact  wants  of  each  village  were  accordingly 
known  with  considerable  accuracy,  so  that  the  committee  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  any  very  serious  error.  In 
jsutice  to  the  poor  distressed  creatures  for  whom  our  sympa- 
thies were  invited,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
were  most  anxious  to  earn  their  own  subsistence  if  they 
could,  and  all  accounts  agreed  that  there  had  been 
a  marked  absence  of  attempts  to  abuse  the  kindness 
oS'ered  (Hear,  hear).  He  might  mention  as  an  interest- 
ing fact,  supplied  to  him  in  a  recent  communica- 
tion from  the  United  States  that  the  American  farmers  were 
contemplating  a  movement  similar  to  that  under  discussion. 
The  object  of  these  efforts  in  England  not  being  to  pauperise 
the  recipients  of  relief,  it  was  most  desirable  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  see  the  people  depending  upon  themselves  as  before, 
and  the  operations  of  the  newly-formed  committee  would,  lie 
believed,  work  powerfully  towards  that  end,  not  only  because 
it  would  assist  a  return  to  necessary  farming  operations,  but 
because  a  revival  of  one  form  of  industry  generally  awakened 
and  strengthened  others.  The  farmers  of  England  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  fund  would  taste  the  luxury  of  relieving  the 
distresses  of  tlieir  fellow  creatures  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
would  do  an  eminently  practical  work,  which  could  not  but 
tend  to  foster  kindly  feelings  towards  us  as  a  people  in  return 
for  assistance  offered  in  a  spirit  of  manly  respect  which  had 
not  even  the  suggestion  of  humiliation  towards  those  who  re- 
ceived it  (cheers). 

Mr.  Hall  said :  Having  had  considerable  experience  in 
connection  with  the  supply  of  bandages  for  the  wounded,  he 
felt  quite  sure  that  subscriptions  of  money  would  be  found 
preferable  to  subscriptions  in  kind.  He  was  happy  to  say 
that  the  railway  companies  had  conveyed  42  tons  of  bandages 
free  of  charge  (cheers)  ;  and  he  felt  certain  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  convey  corn-seed  without  any  payment.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  suggested  that  the  sackmakers  of  the  country  should 
be  requested  to  supply  the  committee  with  bags  gratis. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried. 

Mr.  Sidney  moved :  "  That  the  General  Committee  be, 
and  are  hereby  authorised  either  to  obtain  the  loan  of,  or  to 
rent  one  or  more  suitable  warehouses  for  storing  contributions." 
He  represented  officially  a  commercial  and  not  a  philanthropic 
company;  but  nevertheless  he  believed  the  Directors  of  the 
Agricultural  Hall  Company  would  be  happy  to  place  rooms  for 
storing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Lewis,  of  Glamorgan,  who  was  announced  as  having 
ately  spent  some  time  in  the  north-east  of  France  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  observed  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  proportion  of  English  farmers,  es- 
pecially of  the  smaller  class,  would  rather  subscribe  in  kind 
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than  in  mouey ;  but  he  tliought  all  aid  in  kind  should  be 
accepted,  aud  the  Committee  might  couvert  a  poitioii  of 
such  coiitributious  iuto  moaey  if  they  thought  fit.  He  testi- 
fied from  observation  to  the  great  need  of  seed-corn  iu  the 
uorth-east  of  I'rauce,  and  observed  that  having  traversed  the 
whole  country  from  Strasburg  to  Paris,  he  found  tliere  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  field  for  steam  cultivation,  the  small  allotment 
system  presenting  no  practical  ditliculty  if  the  engines 
plougjied  across  the  land. 

Tlie  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  CiiAiiiiiAm  having  invited  saggestions  or  remarks  from 
any  gentleman  present  iu  furtherance  of  the  object, 

Mr.  Alukigiit  mentioned  specially  a  number  of  subscrip- 
tions on  his  own  list  which  had  been  promised,  including  £IU0 
from  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  £100  from  Sir  T.  ¥.  Buxton, 
10  guineas  from  Lord  Leigh,  £100  from  Mrs.  Gibson,  of 
Satfron  Walden,  and  a  promise  from  Mr.  Josepii  Smith,  of 
Henley  in  Arden,  of  17  stones  of  seeds,  that  being  his 
own  weight  (laughter).  He  added  that  Mr.  Millis,  Coventry, 
of  the  London  Coru  Exchange,  had  offered  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions, and,  if  agents  were  wanted,  to  purchase  without  any  com- 
mission ;  and,  further,  that  contributions  of  seed-corn  miglit 
at  once  be  sent  to  No.  loi,  Minories.  He  likewise  stated  that 
Mr.  Fowler,  of  Leeds,  had  offered  a  steam  cultivator  on  terms 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  subscription  of  £500  to  the 
fund. 

Mr.  R.  1).  Wilson,  of  Lincoln's-iun,  said  he  had  been  en- 
gaged for  some  time  in  assisting  Mr.  Bullock  in  distributing 
the  Biiily  Xews  Relief  Fund,  and  he  could  assure  the  meeting 
that  assistance  was  only  given  where  it  was  really  required. 
In  every  French  village  there  were  the  mayor,  the  cure,  and  a 
hnrciiii  lie  hienfaisanve,  formed  of  inhabitants,  who  acted  as  a 
committee  of  charity.  In  distributing  the  fund  to  which  he 
had  referred,  tiiey  found  it  advisable  to  co-operate  with  tlie 
mayor  and  cure,  and  two  or  three  of  the  bureau  dc  bicnfuisance. 
By  following  this  example  the  committee  would  be  able  to 
secure  that  the  corn  sent  out  should  find  its  way  to  the  per- 
sons who  were  unable  to  help  themselves  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Cadle  moved,  "  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be, 
and  are  hereby  voted  to  the  directors  and  manager  ot  the 
Salisbury  Hotel  Company  for  their  liberality  in  placing  this 
room  gratuitously  at  the  service  of  the  promoters  of  this 
movement." 

M.  Barral,  in  seconding  this,  said  I  beg  in  the  name  of 
France,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  French  agricultural 
press,  to  give  you  our  most  grateful  thanks  for  what  you  are 
doing,  aud  we  hope  one  day  to  show  you  how  great  are  our 
gratitude  and  friendship  towards  England  ;  allow  me  give  our 
special  thanks  to  your  aristocracy,  who  are  always  at  the  head 
of  such  undertakings  as  the  one  that  occupies  you  to-night ; 
allow  me  to  add  that  if  we  had  in  France  such  a  noble,  able, 
and  kind-hearted  aristocracy  as  yours,  we  should  not  ask  lor  a 
republic,  but  would  have  the  same  form  of  government  as 
your  own. 

The  motion  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Cairb,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
said  he  considered  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  had 
in  the  chair  one  who  had  not  only  been  long  known  for  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  agriculture,  but  at  that  moment  held 
the  high  position  of  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultual  Society 
of  England.  That  was  important  because  it  was  desirable 
that  such  a  movement  should  exercise  a  national  iutluence  and 
beget  national  sympathy  throughout  the  country.  He  did  not 
know  whether  tlie  National  Agricultural  Society  of  his  own 
country — Scotland — would  take  up  the  matter,  but  he  thought 
it  very  probable  that  it  would — and  the  same  remark  applied 
to  the  Irish  Society  ;  but  whether  that  were  the  case  or  not, 
the  fact  which  he  had  just  mentioned  could  not  fail  to  produce 
a  great  impression  in  France :  that  was  simply  a  question  of 
sympathy  amid  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  a  neigh- 
bouring country.  It  had  been  assumed  by  some  speakers  that 
the  north-east  of  France  would  receive  all  the  benefit  arising 
from  this  movement,  but  he  trusted  that  the  succour  to  be  ren- 
dered would  not  be  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  France, 
but  that  wherever  a  need  for  help  existed  it  would  be  supplied 
(cheers). 


Mr.  R.  Leeds,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  was  sure 
they  aU  felt  exceedingly  obliged  to  the  noble  lord  for  presiding  ; 
and  as  regarded  the  object  of  the  meeting,  he  could  only  say, 
as  a  tenant  farmer,  that  he  iiopedhis  brother  farmers  would  do, 
as  lie  wished  to  do  himself,  all  that  they  could  for  its  promo- 
tion (cheers). 

The  motion  having  been  put  by  Mr.  AVreh  Hoskyns,  and 
carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  after  returning  thanks,  said,  I  wisli  to  say 
one  or  two  words  with  regard  to  the  result  of  this  meeting. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  although  the  number  assembled  is  not 
large,  those  who  have  attended  are  all  iu  earnest  about  tlie 
work  which  has  been  undertaken  (cheers)  We  have  heard 
from  several  speakers  very  valuable  hints  with  respect  to  the 
mode  iu  which  contributions  should  be  raised,  some  gentlemen 
appearing  to  think  that  mouey  should  be  contributed  as  weU  as 
grain,  and  others,  that  it  would  be  best  in  all  cases  to  subscribe 
money.  Wc  have  also  had  promises  of  warehouse  room, 
which  are  very  important  at  the  commencement  of  such  an 
undertaking.  We  have  likewise  received  hints  from  gentle- 
men who  have  lately  visited  France,  and  to  wlio:ii  this  country 
is  very  much  indebted  for  having  represented  it  in  so  disin- 
terested a  manner  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  this 
object  should  be  carried  out ;  and  lastly,  we  have  been  re- 
minded of  the  necessity  of  administering  what  is  raised  in  such 
a  way  as  not  in  any  degree  to  pauperise  those  who  are  assisted. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  matters  of  detail  which  will  have 
to  be  carefully  considered  i)y  those  who  have  been  requested  to 
carry  on  the  work  ;  but  when  men  are  in  earnest  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  dilficulties  soon  disappear  (Hear,  hear). 

Subscriptions  amounting  altogether  to  nearly  £1,000  were 
announced  before  the  meeting  dispersed. 


At  a  preliminary  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Robert 
Scot  Skirviug,  Camptouu,  President  of  the  Scottish  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  chair,  a  large  number  of  letters  sympa- 
thising witli  the  object  were  read.  The  member  for  Berwick- 
shire writes  in  the  following  terms  : 

Ladykirk,  Berwickshire,  Dec.  20, 1870. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter. 
I  consider  the  purpose  of  it  a  most  excellent  one.  The  war 
still  raging  between  France  and  Prussia  I  consider  the  most 
deplorable  event  of  our  day,  aud  ought  to  have  ended  long  ago. 
France  was  clearly  to  blame,  and  Louis  Napoleon  especially, 
for  its  declaration.  Prussia  and  its  King  are  now  as  clearly 
to  blame  for  its  continuance.  The  parties  whom  we  propose 
to  succour  are  in  no  way  to  blame.  Few  things  are  more 
proper  in  this  world  than  aiding  people  in  distress,  especially 
when  it  has  been  brought  on  by  no  fault  of  their  own.  T 
consider  nothing  could  be  better  timed  (and  I  give  you  all  a 
great  deal  of  credit  who  iiave  originated  your  present  proposal), 
than  that  of  supplying  the  poor  farmers  of  France  with  seed 
for  their  corn  crops.  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  sending 
you  enclosed  a  cheque  for  10  guineas  for  the  promotion  of 
your  great  and  good  object,  and  will  have  no  less  pleasure  iu 
doubling  the  amount  if  it  be  required  ;  and  pray  believe  me, 
my  dear  sir,  yours  most  sincerely,  David  Robertson, 

Charles  Stevenson,  Esq.,  Edinburgli. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  act  as  members  of 
committee  :  Messrs.  David  Robertson,  M.P. ;  Peter  M'Lagan, 
M.P. ;  Sir  A.  C.  R.  Gibson  Maitland,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Messrs. 
AVilliam  Dingwall  Fordyce,  M.P. ;  Wellwood  II.  Maxwell, 
M.P. ;  James  Dyce  Nicol,  M.P. ;  Charles  Lawson,  jun.,  Edin- 
burgh ;  D.  Cross,  Glasgow ;  G.  Hope,  Fenton  Barns ;  J. 
Melvin,  Bonnington  ;  A.  M'Neel  Caird,  Stranraer ;  W .  Goodlet, 
Bolshan  ;  AY.  Hope,  Leith  ;  J.  Miller,  M.  P.  ;  R.  Scot 
Skirving,  Camptoun,  convener,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number. 

The  meeting  was  of  opinion  that,  however  urgent  the 
necessity,  no  grain  should  be  forwarded  to  France  until 
absolute  guarantees  were  obtained  from  both  the  contending 
parties  that  the  corn  should  be  only  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  sent,  viz.,  seeding  the  fields  of  France  which 
have  been  desolated  by  the  present  war. 
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THE    FRAMLINGHAM     FARMERS'     CLUB, 
THE    STABLE. 


At  the  Dcceiiiljin-  iiicL'tiiiLf  (he  suliject  was  "  What  arc  the 
duties  of  tlie  staljle  as  rumpai-cd  with  its  customs?"  when  Mr. 
C.  W.  Sutton,  ot  StowMiarket,  read  ihe  following  paper  : 

Perhaps  tlie  title  of  iny  paper  does  uot  fully  couvey  to  you 
what  I  intend  to  be  the  object  of  it:  and  it  is  not  (juite  clear 
to  me  if  I  ought  uot  rather  to  have  announced  it  in  this  way 
— "  Wliat  arc  the  duties  of  the  stable  as  compared  with  its 
customs."  Most  of  you  know  the  great  love  I  have  for  every 
subject  connected  with  the  horse,  and  in  fact  all  our  domesti- 
cated animals,  which  is  my  plea  for  presuming  to  introduce 
this  subject  to-night.  I  will  not  say  much  upon  the  stable,  as 
this  pa]i(U' deals  more  with  the  duties  eonuected  with  it.  lu 
the  architecture  and  management  of  the  stable  we  must  con- 
sider the  uses  for  which  it  is  required,  for  one  tliat  would  suit 
the  forced  and  somewhat  artificial  life  of  the  racehorse  would 
be  quite  out  of  character  for  horses  for  general  purposes. 
All  our  stables  should  be  constructed  to  secure  good  ventila- 
tion, light,  height,  drainage,  and  facility  for  cleanliness  ;  they 
should  not  be  dani]),  and  possess  a  fairly  even  temperature 
both  in  summer  and  winter.  Damp  and  badly  lighted  and 
ventilated  stables  are  the  pest-liouses  where  valuable  animals 
soon  lose  life  and  spirit,  promote  a  staring  coat,  and  by  im- 
pairing the  vital  powers  incite  a  susceptibility  to  receive  any 
prevailing  epidemic,  such  as  strangles  and  iutlucnza,  to  say 
nothing  of  such  ills  as  diseases  of  (he  eye,  grease,  swelled 
legs,  cracked  heels,  hidebound,  &c. ;  and  that  there  are  many 
such  places  in  existence  now  there  can  lie  no  reasonable  doubt, 
and  altiiough  a  bad  pavement  is,  perhaps,  found  more  especially 
in  the  stables  of  agricultural  horses,  I  have  seen  many  other 
stables  were  the  paving-stones  were  rough  and  uneven,  and 
the  tloor  as  full  of  holes  and  inequalities  as  some  of  the  old 
pavements  in  a  London  street.  On  these  tlie  wretched  occu- 
pants are  made  to  stand,  tiicir  feet  taking  a  bearing  at  all 
sorts  of  angles,  and  unless  up  to  their  knees  in  straw,  any 
attempt  to  lie  down  is  attended  with  torture  and  unrest.  In 
some  stables  you  will  see  a  considerable  descent  or  slope  of 
the  tloor,  so  that  the  horse  is  jilaced  in  an  unnatural  position, 
liis  chief  bearing  being  upon  the  hind-quarters,  whilst  forward 
he  is  compelled  to  stand  with  toe  u[)  and  heel  down,  thus 
throwiug  a  constant  strain  upon  tlie  back  sinews  of  the  fore- 
leg. Such  a  state  of  things  will  produce  sooner  or  later 
serious  mischief.  Again,  if  you  keep  a  horse  only  for  plea- 
sure, and  do  uot  give  liini  sullicient  regular  exercise  on  those 
days  when  you  do  not  use  him,  he  will  get  out  of  condition, 
no  matter  how  good  a  stable  he  may  have.  Therefore,  al- 
though 1  would  see  all  stables  constructed  to  secure  ])lenty  of 
light,  good  ventilation,  with  a  well-arranged  system  of  drain- 
age, I  contend  that  these  will  ever  be  subservient  to  other 
matters  of  management,  which  must  be  attended  to,  in  order 
that  you  may  have  the  health  of  your  horses  preserved  and 
kept  up  to  the  standard  of  wha:  we  all  understand  as  good 
coiidiliou,  and  let  us  all  feel  that  our  best  interests  are  con- 
sulted by  the  proper  observances  due  to  vitality  in  every  form. 
Last  week  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  new  stables 
ouilt  for  the  London  General  Ouinibus  Company,  to  accommo- 
date over  600  horses.  Everything  that  care  and  judgment 
could  do  seem  to  have  been  done  to  make  them  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  \vere  designed.  The  stables  are  each 
about  ISO  feet  long,  separated  into  compartments  (each  of 
which  will  receive  about  20  horses),  boarded  from  the  manger 
to  the  caves,  above  which  all  is  open  to  the  roof  from  one  end 
of  the  building  to  the  other.  Tlie  buildings  are  of  brick  and 
tile,  the  ordinary  span  roof,  not  drawn  or  plastered,  thus 
a  free  access  of  air  would  constantly  pass  between  the 
tiles.  The  lighting  and  ventilation  is  from  the  top,  and 
■windows  npon  the  south-east  side,  with  latticed  venti- 
lation also  above  the  doors.  No  draught  could  by  any 
chance  fall  upou  the  heels  or  any  part  of  the  horses,  or 
would^  any  light  be  thrown  upon  their  eyes.  The  iloors 
are  of  granite  paving,  finished  with  grouting  and  cement, 
and  so  laid  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  animal  standing  in 


an  unnatural  position,  but  still  with  just  sullicient  fall  to  allow 
the  liquid  matters  to  pass  into  the  drains,  which  are  bell- 
trapped,  and  empty  themselves  into  a  tank.  The  loose  bo.\es 
for  sick  horses  are  built  npon  the  same  plan  as  the  stables,  but 
additional  ventilation  is  elfected  by  means  of  perforated  bricks 
one  course  from  the  bottom.  One  thing  especially  struck  me, 
and  that  was  the  perfect  isolation  of  the  unhealthy  or  diseased 
from  the  healthy  horses  by  using  a  distinct  block  of  buildings, 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  stabling  by  a  wall ;  and  the 
inference  1  drew  upon  reflection  was  how  useful  and  necessary 
was  a  small  building  upon  your  farms,  where  upon  the  first 
approach  of  any  epizootic  or  infecting  complaints,  such  as 
strangles  or  iulluenza,  amongst  your  horses,  you  couUl  at  once 
completely  sever  them  from  any  conuectiou  with  healthy 
animals.  I  thiuk  one  of  the  first  stable  duties  is  for  the  groom 
or  horsekeeper  to  be  particular  to  note,  and  at  once  report 
npon,  the  early  or  premonitory  symptoms  of  disease,  and 
though  they  be  iguoraut  of  the  more  intricate,  yet  there  are 
sym))toms  which  could  be  explained  in  a  few  words,  and  would 
be  of  unfold  service  when  understood.  How  many  times  has 
an  animal,  when  suftering  from  incipient  inllammatiou  of  the 
bowels,  been  urged  along,  though  perhaps  miles  away  from 
home,  and  roused  into  action,  when  totally  unfit  to  move,  or 
looked  npon  with  apathy  and  indifference,  wlien  every  moment 
lost  without  remedial  measures  was  precious  P  The  early 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  are  violent  shiveriugs, 
legs  and  ears  cold,  body  tender  wheu  touched,  and  the  animal 
evideutly  out  of  sorts.  Of  inflaniraation  of  the  luugs,  breath- 
ing laboured,  standing  with  out-stretched  legs,  head  and  ears 
druopin;;',  coat  staring,  legs  and  body  cold,  &c.,  &c.  Of  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys,  looking  at  the  loins,  head  de- 
pressed, back  arched,  hiud  legs  straggling,  crouching  under 
pressure  applied  to  the  loins,  &c.,  &c.  Of  worms,  rough, 
stariug,  unthrifty  coat,  craving  appetite, slimy  dung,  &c.,  &c.  I 
say  how  valuable  is  that  servant  who  is  able  to  notice  with  a 
quick  eye  any  departure  from  the  routine  of  health,  and  it  is 
quite  within  the  power  of  every  owner  of  horses  to  give  the 
necessary  information.  Gentlemen  will  do  well  to  have  a  con- 
stant eye  upou  the  legs  and  feet  of  their  horses,  that  they  may 
be  left  clean  and  dry,  and  this  more  especially  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  This  is  a  duty  upon  which  1  would  insist, 
and  in  which  so  many  are  deficient ;  consequently  should  a 
horse  be  round  and  lleshy-leggcd,  a  little  coarsely  bied,  or 
naturally  disposed  to  grease,  a  few  days  of  neglect  may  render 
him  an  excellent  patient  to  the  veterinary  surgeon.  I  would 
never  have  a  horse's  legs  washed,  or  go  into  water  without 
they  were  properly  dried,  and  the  circulation  promoted  after- 
wards by  rubbiug.  I  would  rather  see  the  legs  left  dirty  until 
dry,  and  the  dirt  brushed  out,  than  allow  them  to  go  into 
water  without  being  afterwards  projierly  attended  to.  Just  a 
word  on  the  abuse  of  tiie  curry-comb,  which  is  very  useful  in 
its  place  for  removing  scurf,  and  keeping  the  brushes  right, 
but  should  never  be  used  with  one  quarter  the  zeal  and  energy 
which  too  often  accompanies  its  application  ;  such  to  a  horse 
with  a  tender  skin,  or  upon  one  su tiering  from  eczema,  surfeit, 
or  kindred  diseases,  is  positive  torture,  and  sliould  be  at  once 
forbidden,  and  neither  curry-comb  nor  hard  brush  should  be 
used  when  a  horse  is  shedding  his  coat.  The  stable  duties  on 
feeding  and  food  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Musty  hay 
may  be  detected  by  its  smell,  colour,  and  mouldy  appearance, 
which,  under  the  microscope,  is  revealed  as  a  fungus  growth. 
This  is  the  cause  of  mischief — nothing  you  can  give  your 
horses  to  eat  is  so  unwholesome  as  this,  and  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  any  (except  a  gross  feeder)  leads  him  to  refuse  it, 
until  driven  to  eat  it  by  hunger.  Some  consider  salt  a  counter- 
acting medium,  and  use  it  accordingly  to  remedy  this  evil,  but 
only  to  find  tliey  are  mistaken,  and  to  learn  from  dearly- 
bought  experience  that  mouldy  hay  is  unwholesome,  and  will 
leave  ill  effects  upon  the  organs  of  respiration  sooner  or  later; 
and  rest  assured  that  the  consumption  of  it  is  false  economy, 
as  it  proves  a  poison  to  the  horse,  and  not  a  very  slow  one 
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either.    Oats  should  never  be  given  new ;  when  tlic  March 
winds  have  dried  the  last  jear's  crop  tliey  may  be  used,  but 
even  then  tliey  are  too  new  tor  horses  consuming  hirge  quan- 
tities ;    but   for   liorses    for   general   purposes   they   do    not 
iuut  after  having  been  kept  that  time.     The  reason  I  do  not 
like  new  oats  is,  because  tiiey  are  indigestible,   and  derange 
the  kidneys  and  bowels.    Tlie  horse  eating  them  has  no  lirm- 
ness  of  llesh,  sweats  immensely,  and  often  a  surfeity  eruption, 
which    sliows  itself  in  the   form   of  no   cud  of  little  scabs 
mattiug  the  liair.     Bruising  oats  is  always  advantageous,  but 
not  to   the  same  extent — they  should  be  simply  crushed,  but 
not  ground,  by  which   the  gasrric  juice  will  readily  act  upon 
tlie  starcliy  kernel,  and  will  be  the  more  surely  appropriated 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  animal  by  a  process  of  perfect  diges- 
tion. Beans  are  a  very  stimulating  food  for  the  horse,  and  when 
given  in  too  great  abundance  render  him  more  susecptihle  to 
iiiUammatory  attacks  ;  they  contain  more  gluten   than   oats, 
and  are   better  calculated  to  supply  the  wcar-and-teav  of  tlie 
muscles  in  very  liard  work,  and  are  therefore  often  given  by 
cab  and  omnibus  proprietors,  as  well  as  for  agricultural  horses, 
as  they   are  found  clieaper  than  oats,   and  for  their  muscle- 
making  properties  they  are  the  riglit  thing  to  be  used.     But 
although  this  may  be  the  custom  it  should  not  be  carried  out 
blindly,  for  the  duty  will  be  iirst  to  consider  the  constitutional 
tendencies  of  the  animator  animals  to  whom  they  are  given. 
Thus  1  should  never  give  them  to  horses  whose  feet  and  legs 
are  inclined   to   inllame,  or  if  alfected   with  thick  or  broken 
wind.    To  washy,  liglit-bodied  horses  beans  are  very  service- 
able, enabling  them  to  stand  work  better,  and  although  when 
given   without  judgment  may   do  harm,  will   still  remain  a 
valuable  food.     A  few  words  on  chaff  before  I  leave  the  subject 
of  food,  for  since  the  introduction  of  steam  chatf  cutters  it  is 
the  custom  of  some  gentlemen  to  have  large  heaps  of  chaff-cut 
at  one  time.     To  this  the  horsekeeper  or  groom  iielps  liiinself 
until  as  it  approaches  the  bottom  a  large  proportion  is  made 
up  of  very  iinely  cut  and  powdered  lamiua  or  leaf  blade  and 
other  matter  which   has  settled  in  the  form  of  dust.     Now  I 
jiave  seen  the  ill  cllects  of  this  so  often,  producing  constipa- 
tion or   stoppage   as   it  is  commonly  called,  that  I  think  it 
wise  to  draw  your   attention  to  it  here.     The  tirst  symptoms 
noticed  are  the  intestinal  secretions    diminished  or   arrested, 
accompanied  with  colicky  pains  (but  not  like  colic,  for  there  is 
no  intermission  of  pain).     If  these  symptoms  do  not  yield  to 
the  action   of  purgatives,  soap  and   water  clyster,   and    hot 
fomentations    to  the   belly,   we  may   reasonably  suspect   the 
presence  of  dust  ball    or    some    such   obstruction,  which  is 
often  nothing  more  or   less    than  a  quantity    of  this  chaffy 
dust  which  has    accumulated  from  day  to    day,  and  becom- 
ing   firmly    fixed  ,into    some   of  the  narrower  parts  of  the 
larger   intestines   produces  the  obstruction,  and  but  too  often 
fatal  inllanimation.     Now  I  might  tell  you  the  precise  treat- 
ment necessary  under  the  circumstances,  but  prefer  to  suggest 
in  this  paper  merely *ilie  preventive,  which  is  to  have  the  chaff 
always  used  from  the  Top  of  the  heap,  and  as  it  comes  to  the 
bottoui  have  it  carefully  freed  from  this  dust  by  sifting,  or 
adopt  the  Cambridgeshire  method,  which  is  to  cover  the  ffoor 
a  foot  thick  with  cut  chalf,  upon  tliis  lay  in  heaps — say,  sis  or 
eight  bushels  in  each,  chopped  tares,  clover  grass,  nettles,  or 
any  juicy  vegetables  that  will  ferment.     On  these  some  gen- 
tlemen pour  a  few  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  cover  imme- 
diately with  cut  straw,  which  must  be  well  trodden  down  as 
the  process  of  filling  the  place  proceeds,  during  which  salt  in 
the  proportion  of  2S  lbs.  to  a  ton  of  chaff  may  be  sprinkled 
on.     Much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  this  is  trodden 
down,  as  one  great  object  is  to  get  the  mixture  as  solid  as  pos- 
sible.    After  a  few  days   fermentation  will  be   set  up,   and 
continue  for  three  or  four  weeks ;  and  the  promoters  of  this 
system  say  that  after  the  heat  has  subsided,  the  chaff  will  have 
acquired  the  scent  of  hay,  aud  keep  any  length  of  time.     But 
whichever  plan  is  adopteij,  it  will  be  wise  to  follow  the  old- 
fashioned   but   useful  practice  of  giving  a  bran   mash   on   a 
Saturday  night,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  carrying  off  these 
offending  secreted  matters,  aud  prevent  this  mechanical  stop- 
page.    A  mild  dose  of  physic  would  also  sometimes  be  useful, 
but  I  will  speak  of  this  in  its  place.     A  few  words  upon  the 
subject  of  water.  The  quality  of  water  best  suited  to  the  horse 
is  one  moderately  soft — not  rain  water  collected  in  tanks — for 
that  soon  becomes  foul  and  affects  the  health  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  hard  water   does  not  suit,  some  being  apt  to  produce 
hide-bound  and  diarrhcea  ;  but  sound  horses  may  become  used 


to  hard  water,  and  it  will  agree  with  tiiem.  The  water  which 
is  given  the  horse  will  affect  his  condition,  if  it  is  not  suitable 
to  him  in  quantity  aud  quality,  or  if  allowed  to  take  it  when 
heated  by  work.  Thirst  is  very  distressing  to  a  horse.  If  lie 
has  not  water  when  his  stomach  demands  it,  he  will  refuse  his 
solid  food,  or  drink  when  he  gets  the  chance  to  excess.  If  tanks 
are  used  they  must  be  kept  very  clean,  or  the  water  will  get 
foul,  and  the  sides  covered  with  a  slimy  deposit,  which  not 
only  renders  the  water  unpleasant  to  the  liorse,  but  prejudicial 
to  his  health,  liorses  eating  tares  or  succulent  vegetables  do 
not  require  so  much  water,  too  much  water  given  tliein  will 
often  cause  gripes  ;  even  the  usual  quantity  of  water  wiU  be 
found  too  much  when  they  are  first  put  upon  cut  grass  or 
tares,  in  the  stable  management  of  the  feet  constant  care  is 
required,  for  not  only  are  they  artificially  protected  by  shoeing, 
but  are  compelled  to  stand  upon  a  substance  which  is  not  like 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  state  of  Nature  destined  to 
bear  them.  Neglect  a  horse's  feet,  and  they  become 
hard  and  brittle ;  let  them  stand  where  they  are  con- 
stantly soaking  upon  wet  filthy  litter,  and  thrush  will  soou  do 
a  sad  amoiuit  of  injury  to  the  llcshy,  secreting  parts,  which  it 
is  the  ofiice  of  the  hoof  to  protect.  It  is  then  a  most  important 
stable  duty  to  see  that  the  horse's  feet  are  properly  attended 
to.  ist.  To  prevent  the  feet  becoming  too  dry.  2nd.  To 
prevent  thrush,  which  is  caused  by  keeping  them  too  wet. 
3rd.  To  see  that  the  shoes  are  removed  when  necessary,  are 
properly  secured,  and  that  no  clinches  of  the  nails  are  started, 
so  as  to  endanger  the  other  leg.  Now  the  attention  necessary 
to  keep  a  horse's  feet  from  getting  dry  and  brittle  is  a  subject 
of  controversy ;  one  recoinmencls  a  stopping,  which  another 
calls  favourite  filth,  which  if  long  continued  in  will  produce 
thrush.  I  think  a  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  clay  forms  a 
stopping  which  to  most  feet  will  be  used  with  advantage, 
say  once  or  twice  a  week.  Exception  to  this  would  be  when 
a  liorse  had  either  a  very  fiat  or  a  pomiced  hoof,  in  which  ease 
I  would  not  stop  them  at  all.  The  use  of  warm  water  will  be 
found,  with  the  occasional  application  of  some  good  hoof  oint- 
ment, most  valuable  for  dried,  hardened,  or  brittle  and  shelly 
feet.  Let  the  feet  be  immersed  and  soaked  in  a  pail  of  tepid 
water  as  often  as  it  appears  necessary,  and  then  dried  and  the 
ointment  rubbed  into  the  coronet  and  crust;  nothing  pays  for 
attention  given  them  better  than  the  feet.  What  adds  more  to 
the  perfect  finish  of  a  horse  and  his  intrinsic  worth  than  a 
good  shaped,  strong  and  perfect  foot  ?  And,  on  the  contrary, 
no  matter  how  good  a  horse  may  be  in  other  respects,  an 
untidy,  ragged-looking  foot  is  as  much  an  eyesore  as  the  same 
thing  amongst  ourselves.  When  shod,  I  would  insist  upon 
having  the  hoof  left  externally  as  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature  as 
possible  ;  for  the  same  reason,  I  would  have  the  rough,  horny, 
elastic  frog  uutouchcd,  in  order  that  it  may  fulfil  its  functions 
as  an  iusensil)le  pad  to  prevent  the  jarring  of  the  foot  upon 
hard  ground.  I  would  never  meddle  with  the  sole.  It  is  the 
natural  protection  of  the  delicate  internal  parts  of  the  foot,  and 
infinitely  superior  to  the  leather  and  pad  substituted  for  it. 
^ou  may  have  to  quarrel  with  your  smith,  who  generally  likes 
to  leave  the  foot  what  he  calls  tidy,  and  rasps  and  polishes  olf 
the  very  coating  which  nature  has  provided  to  keep  the  hoof 
strong  ;  but  if  your  wish  be  carried  out,  you  will  be  repaid  by 
keeping  your  horses'  feet  in  a  condition  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  demanded  of  them.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  gentlemen  are  not 
aware  how  much  may  be  done  by  careful  shoeing  aud  atten- 
tion, to  improve  contracted  or  brittle  and  shelly  feet.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  such  changes  could  be  effected 
in  the  hoof  of  the  horse  if  I  had  not  seen  them  practically  de- 
veloped by  the  use  of  proper  remedies.  As  to  exercise.  No 
argument  is  necessary  upon  the  need  of  exercise  amongst  stable 
duties  ;  but  the  custom  is  very  much  to  ignore  the  fact,  except, 
of  course,  in  the  stable  where  regularly  professed  grooms 
are  kept.  Without  regular  exercise  no  horse  can  be  kept  long 
in  health,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  even  when  a  horse  is 
hardworked  he  would  be  better  for  a  short  airing  every  morn- 
ing after  feeding  than  to  stand  the  whole  day  without  it.  It 
removes  bodily  obstructions,  promotes  the  secretions  and  due 
circulation.  By  air  and  exercise  we  gain  two  material  points, 
namely,  the  preservation  of  the  horse's  health,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  condition,  enabling  liim  to  go  through  with  energy  and 
vigour  the  exertions  required  of  him.  We  now  come  to  physic. 
In  my  previous  remarks  I  spoke  of  physic  as  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  accumulated  food  ;  thus,  in  the  case 
of  a  horse  brought  up  from  grass  it  will  be  generally  necessary 
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and  always  useful.  Let  us  cousidor  this  subject  uuder  three 
heads : — 1st.  As  enabling  the  stomach  to  throw  off  injurious 
food.  2nd.  To  give  the  stomach  tone  and  strength  to  bear 
the  increased  stimulus  often  supplied  by  the  food  necessary  to 
get  a  horse  into  condition,  especially  for  hunting  or  fast  work. 
3rd.  In  conjunction  with  the  necessary  exercise  to  get  rid  of 
internal  fat,  and  any  lurking  tendency  to  disease.  First,  as  to 
the  elfect  of  physic  enabling  a  horse  to  throw  otl'  injurious  food, 
ice;  generally  four  or  live  drachms  of  aloes  will  be  suflicient 
for  a  hack  or  hunter  fresli  from  grass,  and  from  one  to  two 
drachms  more  for  a  cart  horse  ;  no  preparatory  mash  need  be 
given,  as  the  grass  has  done  all  that  is  necessary.  This  applies 
to  the  horse  that  comes  up  with  plenty  of  size  ;  a  horse  low 
and  lean  would  not  require  it.  Second,  The  cooling  properties 
of  physic  render  it  very  valuable  in  the  preparation  of  horses 
for  work.  If  at  any  time  the  legs  get  hot,  there  is  no  better 
way  of  relieving  this  unpleasant  syinptou.  It  will  be  proper 
to  give  a  mash  or  two  lirst.  I  believe  you  would  get  at  the 
same  lesult  by  withholding  a  portion  of  tbe  corn,  but  it  is  then 
at  the  sacrifice  of  condition,  and  from  long  experience  and  a 
constant  anxiety  to  get  at  the  facts,  I  conclude  that  after  the 
dose  of  physic  the  corn  may  be  gradually  increased,  and  with 
proper  exercise  and  a  mash  ouce  or  twice  a  week,  will  be  found 
the  very  best  means  to  obtain  that  perfect  condition,  which  is 
the  pride  of  every  owner  of  horses  who  is  worthy  of  his  trust. 
Third,  To  remove  supertluous  fluids  from  the  body  through  the 
agency  of  blood  vessels,  absorbents  and  secreting  organs,  all  of 
which  co-operate  to  remove  depositions  of  fat  lodged  around 
the  heart  and  other  internal  organs.  13efore  I  leave  this  sub- 
ject, let  me  caution  you  against  the  use  of  physic  in  which 
aloes  is  a  component  in  any  of  the  following  cases.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  or  intestines,  bronchitis  or  inlUienza,  or 
other  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  it  is  a 
treacherous  remedy  when  given  in  inflammation  of  the  kidneys 
or  during  pregnancy.  A  horse  has  been  killed  by  only  a 
three  drachm  dose  of  aloes  when  suffering  from  bronchitis, 
and  I  have  seen  horses  at  the  point  of  death  by  the  injudicious 
administration  of  a  dose  of  aloes  in  influenza.  Fomentation 
is  a  stable  duty  often  practised,  but  seldom  with  judgment ;  it 
it  is  a  very  essential  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  a 
few  words  upon  this  subject  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you. 
In  most  cases  of  broken  knees,  for  instance,  instead  ot  fomenta- 
tion being  a  comforting  and  soothing  process,  it  is  exactly  the 
contrary.  The  dabbing  and  smearing  a  wound  of  this  character 
irritates  it,  and  rather  distributes  than  removes  the  finer  parti- 
cles of  dirt  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  wound.  To  foment 
a  broken  knee  projierly,  get  a  perfectly  clean  sponge,  with  a 
pail  of  milk-warm  water,  soak  the  sponge,  and  press  it  upon 
the  leg  above  the  wound,  and  not  upon  it ;  by  this  means  the 
sponge  is  kept  free  from  grit,  and  the  water  in  the  pail  also, 
whilst  the  stream  of  water  running  down  the  limb  carries 
away  all  loose  dirt  from  the  surface.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  sopping  and  smearing  cannot  remove  gravel  or 
dirt  imbedded  in  the  injured  part.  I  cannot  lay  down  a  rule 
as  to  the  exact  temperature  at  which  fomentation  ought  to  be 
applied,  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  part  to  be  fo- 
fomented  must  be  considered.  For  the  eye  the  temperature  of 
the  water  should  be  about  100  degs.,  for  strains  and  bruises  as 
hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  and  for  inflammation  of  bowels, 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  other  cases  in  which  counter  irritation 
is  useful,  the  water  must  be  scalding  hot,  the  hands  of  those 
who  wring  out  the  cloths  being  protected  by  being  wrapped  in 
coarse  towels.  The  chief  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  fomenta- 
tion is  tlie  aptness  to  withdraw  it  before  the  heat  and  moisture 
have  had  time  to  do  good,  and  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  part 
by  evaporation  and  contact  with  the  cold  air.  Therefore,  after 
the  operation  is  over  the  parts  should  be  rubbed  dry,  and  well 
clothed  or  covered,  to  prevent  the  rapid  diminution  of  tem- 
perature which  ensues  from  evaporation.  Some  gentlemen  use 
a  tormenting  pail,  which  I  have  seen  of  much  service  where 
the  limbs  recpiire  a  long  continued  fomentation.  It  was  made 
with  a  double  bottom,  and  of  suflicient  depth  to  admit  the 
horse's  leg  up  to  or  beyond  the  knee.  Blistering  is  a  stable 
duty  so  clumsily  performed  that  the  efliciency  of  the  applica- 
tion is  almost  lost  or  rendered  inactive.  When  a  cantharidine 
application  is  used,  cut  off  the  hair  as  closely  as  possible,  and 
rub  the  ointment  in  with  the  hand  for  ten  minutes,  leaving  a 
good  quantity  smeared  over  the  surface  afterwards.  If  the 
legs  are  to  be  blistered  let  the  heels  be  protected,  by  being 
gmeared  with  lard,  which  will  keep  the  action  of  the  blister 


confined  to  the  part  requiring  it;  keep  the  head  tied  up,  and 
put  a  cradle  on  the  neck.  Let  the  bedding  be  of  short  litter 
or  saw-dust ;  do  not  let  the  horse  stand  on  the  bare  pavement, 
as  the  irritation  and  pain  the  ointment  produces  may  make 
him  jar  his  feet  and  legs  by  stamping.  After  a  week  a  little 
neat's  foot  oil  may  be  smeared  over  tlie  part  with  a  feather  to 
keep  the  scales  moist.  lu  using  the  Scarlet  Biniodide  of 
Mercury  ointment,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  remove  the  hair, 
as  when  ordinary  blisters  are  used  ;  the  ointment  should  be 
rubbed  into  the  part  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  horse's 
head  tied  up  until  the  irritation  is  subsided,  and  a  little  may  be 
smeared  over  the  part  on  the  second  day  very  lightly,  without 
disturbing  the  scaly  secretion,  which  after  some  days  will  fall 
off,  and  then  the  part  may  lie  dressed  over  again  if  it  re- 
quires it.  With  reference  to  nursing,  I  would  say  that  to 
nurse  a  horse  properly  after  an  attack  of  any  debilitating 
disease,  is  one  of  the  olfices  owners  of  hors-is  are  called 
upon  to  superintend,  and  the  way  in  which  this  is  car- 
ried out  exerts  an  influence,  greater  for  good  or  evil,  than 
is  often  understood.  It  is  not  so  much  the  care  which 
is  taken  as  the  knowledge  which  directs  it,  which  has  a 
successful  issue,  the  care  may  be  ill  directed  and  leave  no  good 
result,  but  the  nursing  carried  on  with  judgment  will  have 
the  best  effect.  How  often  do  our  most  eminent  veterinary 
authors  tell  us  that  the  treatment  which  follows  after  the  more 
active  symptoms  are  passed,  consists  more  in  the  nursing  than 
in  the  physic  ;  for  the  medicines  having  done  their  part  with 
a  disease,  what  remains  to  be  done  is  to  give  the  body  support, 
by  proper  nourishment,  and  help  nature  to  repair  the  damage. 
After  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  scalded  linseed  and  an 
occasional  mash  to  which  linseed  has  been  added,  will  form 
the  best  food,  and  no  water  given  without  suflicient  linseed 
added  to  make  it  slightly  glutinous.  After  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  to  give  bran  is  a  positive  poison.  Mashes  are  not 
to  be  thought  of ;  hay  tea  well  made,  and  thin  gruel,  about  a 
pound  of  flour  to  a  pail  of  boiling  water,  must  be  the  diet  and 
nourishment  allowed  the  first  day  of  or  after  recovery ;  next 
day,  a  feed  of  boiled  roots,  not  allowing  more  than  one-third 
the  usual  quantity,  for  the  weakened  state  of  the  affected  organs 
will  not  allow  of  large  quantities  of  food  being  taken  at  a 
time  ;  after  this  a  few  crushed  and  scalded  oats  may  be  given 
but  it  must  be  some  days  before  a  horse  is  put  upon  his  regular 
diet,  or  permitted  to  eat  hay.  After  bronchitis,  the  food 
should  be  thick  gruel,  no  solids  ;  avoid  loading  the  stomach, 
give  water  with  the  chill  off;  let  boiled  roots  or  crushed  and 
scalded  oats  be  the  earliest  approach  to  natural  diet,  and  when 
recovery  is  effected  let  all  the  hay  be  damped,  for  no*^hing  is 
worse  or  more  likely  to  irritate  the  highly  sensitive  bronchial 
coverings  than  dust  from  the  hay.  The  nursing  during  or 
after  inflammation  of  the  lungs  should  be  hay  tea,  with  a 
little  oatmeal  boiled  in  it  and  strained,  and  as  improvement 
goes  on  make  the  hay  tea  thicker,  and  add  two  pounds  of 
boiled  potatoes  per  day.  Wiicn  the  appetite  is  eager  for  food, 
give  a  pint  of  crushed  oats  well  scalded  six  times  a  day  ;  do 
not  overload  the  stomach,  or  allow  a  full  meal.  Let  the  rule 
during  recovery  from  any  of  these  debilitating  diseases  be 
little  food  and  often,  and  what  is  given  really  good;  do  not 
stir  a  handful  of  flour  or  oatmeal  into  a  pail  of  water,  and  call 
that  gruel.  Let  the  gruel  be  made  with  boiling  water,  in 
order  that  the  starch  in  the  oatmeal  or  flour  may  be  liberated, 
and  the  gruel  will  thus  be  made  not  only  more  palatable  but 
more  nutritive  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Mr.  CORRANCE,  M.P.,  the  President,  had  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  grooms  and  horsekeepers  needed  to 
be  looked  after,  for  he  knew  they  would  sometimes, 
to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  giving  the  horses  a 
feed  every  three  or  four  or  five  hours,  whichever  the 
case  niigbt  be,  give  the  whole  ,fred  at  one  time,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  prejudicial  to  a  horse.  He  should  also  like  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  practical  men  as  to  the  proportions  of  corn 
and  green  stuff  to  be  given  at  different  times  of  the  year.  lie 
further  asked  the  reason  why  aloes  were  so  prejudicial  in  the 
case  of  certain  diseases  as  almost  to  amount  to  poison. 

Mr.  G.  Jeaffresom,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Sutton's  remark 
that  a  horse  naturally  predisposed  to  grease,  if  neglected  for  a 
few  days,  became  an  excellent  patient  for  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  said  it  was  generally  understood  that  all  that  was 
wanted  for  a  horse  with  a  greasy  heel  was  to  use  warm  water 
and  to  dry  properly  afterwards,  and  there  would  be  no  need 
for  a  veterinary. 
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Mr.  Sutton  said  aloos  to  a  mare  iu  foal  caused  a  cousti- 
tutional  upset,  wliicli  would  be  exceediugly  ])rcjudicial.  Iu 
brouL'liitis  uud  iullueuzii  tliey  lowered  the  auimal  wlieu  he 
ought  to  be  supported  by  a  stimulant. 

The  President  asked  whether  that  remark  applied  to  any 
opening  medicine  ? 

Mr.  Sutton  said  no.  There  were  aperients  whieh  were 
not  such  drastic  purgatives  as  aloes. 

Mr.  G.  GooDWYN  said  with  reference  to  badly  paved  stables 
he  knew  it  was  the  custom  in  many  stables,  instead  of  allowing 
the  horses  to  stand  on  the  ill-paved  floors,  to  litter  them  from 
time  to  time  on  the  ground  and  some  of  the  most  valuable 
manure  was  so  made.  lie  wanted  to  know  whether  the  horse 
standing  on  wet  litter  in  this  way  in  the  stable  as  well  as  iu 
the  yard,  so  that  he  was  only  oil'  it  when  at  work,  tended  to 
produce  grease.  lie  admitted  that  in  many  cases  the  floor 
was  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  was  not  sure  that  it  would 
not  be  found  so  in  his  case,  and  the  auimals  stood  at  great 
discomfort.  lie  agreed  with  Mr.  Sutton  iu  the  desirability  of 
Imviug  a  separate  building  in  which  to  place  animals  which 
showed  symptoms  of  disease.  Mr.  Sutton  spoke  of  not  using 
new  oats  till  the  March  winds  had  blown  over  them.  He  had 
often  heard  the  vaunted  superiority  of  old  oats,  but  never 
heard  it  so  strongly  put  as  by  Mr.  Sutton,  aud  he  asked 
him  to  explain  whether  oats  should  have  tlie  drying  winds  and 
frosts  of  winter  to  deprive  them  of  certain  qualities  injurious 
to  the  horse.  As  to  the  chaff,  he  agreed  that  tlie  custom  had 
grown  to  have  a  great  quantity  cut  at  one  time.  Mr.  Free- 
man, Mendlesham  Hall,  had  told  him  he  pursued  that  plan, 
and  had  it  tightly  trodden  down  with  layers  of  salt,  and  so 
dealt  with  it  kept  quite  sweet  for  almost  any  time.  He  also 
said  he  had  it  carefully  sifted  when  he  approached  the  bottom 
of  the  heap.  With  reference  to  tlie  Suffolk  horses  not  liking 
to  be  turned  into  paviors  and  rammers  for  the  London  stones, 
he  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gray,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  having  as  good  horses  and  of  having  given  and 
obtained  as  high  prices  as  any  one  iu  the  neighbourhood, 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  artificial  rearing  of  sires  and 
dams.  Tliey  all  knew  the  completely  artificial  state  in  which 
of  late  years  young  horses  were  exhibited  at  agricultural 
shows.  He  should  not  like  to  say  what  per-centage  of  the 
foals  supposed  to  be  the  best  in  the  country  liad  been  spoilt 
by  artificial  forcing.  He  knew  many  geutlemen  who  had  ex- 
traordinary animals  aud  had  refused  to  show  them  because  iu 
order  to  obtain  prizes  they  must  make  them  so  fat,  and  they 
would  rather  be  without  the  prize  than  spoil  the  auimal  for 
their  future  service.  He  a])pealed  to  Mr.  Gray  on  that  poiut. 
The  chairman  asked  at  what  times  horses  might  advan- 
tageously be  taken  to  work,  and  no  doubt  all  were  anxious 
to  begin  to  make  use  of  the  animals  that  cost  a  good  deal  to 
rear,  and  at  two  years  old  they  would  begin  to  put  tliera  to 
do  something  so  as  to  earn  their  bread  and  cheese.  He  had 
no  doubt  many  good  horses  were  injured  from  too  much  work 
when  young.  Their  owners  began  with  the  most  philanthropic 
intentions,  meaning  to  make  two  or  three  of  them  do  only  one 
horse's  work  ;  but  there  came  a  pinch  when  all  were  wanted 
and  the  resolution  was  broken.  He  had  known  gentlemen 
who  breed  mares  at  two  years  old  and  turn  them  off'  in  their 
third  year  with  their  foals. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  the  effect  of  standing  on  wet  dung  was  to 
produce  thrush.  When,  speaking  of  oats,  he  said  the  March 
winds  should  have  blown  over  thera,  he  did  not  mean  that  the 
wind  should  actually  have  blown  upon  them,  but  that  they 
should  have  been  kept  for  that  period. 

Mr.  Gray  said  he  could  not  keep  his  horses  as  Mr. 
Sutton  had  described.  He  could  not  keep  the  feet  as  Mr. 
Sutton  advised — not  too  dry  or  too  wet.  His  stable  was 
cleaned  out  every  day  and  the  tile  floor  was  very  unlevel,  but 
he  never  had  a  horse  injured  from  it.  His  stable  was  a  very 
moderate  one,  and  as  to  ventilation  he  did  not  thmk  it  re- 
quired it  at  all.  He  never  had  a  horse  go  blind  or  have 
the  staring  coat  Jlr.  Sutton  spoke  of  as  arising  from 
the  want  of  ventilation.  As  to  the  feet,  if  tliey  were 
allowd  to  grow  as  Mr.  Sutton  described  they  would  get 
so  broad  that  they  could  not  get  into  the  furrow  when 
at  plough.  AVhat  he  liked  to  see  was  a  horse  with  a  round 
foot,  and  liked  to  see  the  shoe  kept  as  back  as  they  could 
to  avoid  straining  the  sinews.  When  a  foot  ran  out  the 
blacksmith  shoed  accordiugly  and  it  was  to  prevent  this  tint 
he  would  have  it  cut  to  the  proper  round  shape.     As  to  not 


touching  the  frog,  lie  liked  to  see  a  foot  properly  trimmed,  aud 
lie  never  had  a  lame  horse  and  never  knew  but  they  could 
walk  the  roads,  aud  he  thouglit  they  would  go  over  the  London 
stones  if  they  were  there. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  he  did  not  say  they  were  not  to  cut  the 
hoof;  he  only  said  they  should  not  let  the  blacksmith  rasp 
away  the  external  crust  and  covering  of  the  hoof,  and  that 
they  should  not  let  him  meddle  with  the  frog  if  he  was  going 
to  take  away  the  very  covering  nature  had  designed  to  protect 
the  foot. 

Mr.  Gray  :  I  thought  you  said  you  should  never  touch  the 
sole. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  it  should  not  be  pared  away  with  a  knife 
as  some  blacksmiths  did  to  fit  the  foot  to  the  shoe  instead  of 
fitting  the  shoe  to  the  foot. 

Mr.  GooDWYN  asked  whether  the  practice  followed  in 
many  stables  of  watering  the  horses'  baits  was  advantageous, 
and  for  what  reason  ? 

Mr.  Sutton  said  it  tended  to  render  the  food  easy  of 
digestion. 

Mr.  T.  Cracknell  said  he  lost  a  valuable  mare  entirely, 
he  believed,  because  his  man  neglected  to  water  her  food.  He 
asked  Mr.  Sutton's  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  giving 
horses  beet-root,  lie  had  just  begun  to  give  his  horses  about 
half-a-peek  a  day,  aud  tiiought  it  a  good  tiling.  They  did  not 
make  2d.  a-bushel  of  the  beet  given  to  bullocks,  and  he 
thought  they  would  make  3d.  by  giving  it  to  horses. 

Mr.  Jeafekeson  asked  whether  raaize  was  good  food  for 
horses. 

Mr.  Sutton,  expecting  the  queslion  to  be  asked,  had  pre- 
pared to  answer  it.  Maize  had  long  been  used  in  America  as 
the  ordinary  food  of  horses,  and  it  was  said  to  suit  them  well. 
Bracey  Clarke,  and  other  writers  of  his  day  said  it  clogged 
the  stomach  aud  tended  to  promote  founder.  Others  said  they 
had  seen  horses  employed  for  road  work  fed  on  it  for  years 
without  ill  effects.  A  member  of  the  farming  committee  of 
the  American  Institute  said  from  141b.  to  201b.  of  Indian  corn 
meal  was  sufficient  for  the  daily  ration  of  the  omnibus  horses 
of  New  York.  The  stage  horses  had  cut  hay  and  eorn  meal, 
wet  and  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  21b.  of  meal  to  lib.  of  hay 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  salt.  It  seemed  generally  ac- 
cepted that  horses  might  be  kept  doing  hard  but  slow  work 
upon  hay  and  Indian  corn  meal.  The  price  of  Indian  corn 
meal  in  this  country  was  generally  a  trifle  higher  than  that  of 
the  best  English  oats,  and  therefore  unless  it  went  much 
further  it  would  be  no  economy  to  use  it.  As  Mlb.  to  201b. 
would  suffice  for  the  hard  working  omnibus  horses  of  New 
York,  it  followed  that  it  must  be  economical  if  it  could  be 
made  to  answer  the  purpose  equally  well  with  English  corn. 
Oats  contained  45  of  starch  and  sugar  and  11  of  fibrine  as 
compared  with  62  starcii  and  sugar  and  12  fibrine  in  Indian 
eorn. 

Mr.  Jeapfreson  said  the  General  Omnibus  Company  used 
Indian  corn  meal  for  the  horses  that  did  the  slow  mid-day 
journeys,  but  to  those  which  took  the  first  quick  journeys  they 
had  to  give  oats  and  beans. 

Mr.  J.  Garrard  referred  to  the  difference  in  the  value  for 
feeding  purposes  of  English  aud  foreign  oats,  expressing  his 
opinion  that  the  latter  were  absolutely  injurious  to  the  horse. 

Mr.  P.  Read  said  it  had  been  stated  that  the  value  of  a 
farmer's  horses  amounted  to  £3  an  acre.  That  was  one-third 
of  his  capital ;  and  who  had  they  to  look  after  their  horses  ? 
Had  they  the  cleverest  and  sharpest  people  they  could  find  ? 
Certainly  not.  Nine  out  of  ten  farmers  would  not  be  told  by 
their  horsekeepers  that  there  was  anything  amiss  with  a  horse 
till  the  animal  was  nearly  dead.  The  usual  run  of  labourers 
had  a  great  affection  for  the  horses  under  their  care,  and  they 
sometimes  gave  them  all  manner  of  queer  things — drugs  they 
got  at  the  chemist's  and  herbs  they  gathered — unknown  to 
their  masters,  not  with  the  intention  of  doing  them  harm,  but 
to  make  them  look  nice.  Mr.  Head  further  said  he  had  very 
little  confidence  in  the  general  run  of  village  farriers  to  whom 
these  valuable  horses  were  entrusted  when  ill. 

The  President,  referring  to  the  allegation  that  the  Suffolk 
horse's  feet  were  too  tender  for  London  work,  suggested  that 
this  arose  from  natural  causes.  The  circumstances  under 
which  a  certain  breed  of  auimals  lived  would  naturally  de- 
velop those  things  which  became  idiosyncrasies  of  that  breed, 
and  he  suggested  that  the  pastures  of  Suffolk  were  not  suited 
to  the  growth  of  horn.    Succulent  pastures  with  moist  bottoms 
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would  be  fiivourablo  to  the  growth  of  horn,  and  there  were 
few  such  in  Sullolk,  tlie  majority  being  hot  and  dry.  To 
counteract  tliis  defect  they  sliould  select  for  breeding  the  ani- 
mals tliat  showed  tiie  greatest  natural  disposition  for  the 
growth  of  horn,  or  should  obtain  it  artificially  by  placing  the 
foals  in  yards  with  soft,  moist  bottoms,  and  uot  allow  them 


always  to  be  running  on  the  hot,  dry  pastures.  lie  strongly 
believed  that  by  such  means  natural  defects  might  be  contended 
against,  and  by  careful  selection  and  attention  to  breeding  they 
might  almost  always  be  overcome. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr,  Sutton,  and  the  meet- 
ing ended. 


THE  LAVENHAM  FARMERS'  CLUB, 


At  the  monthly  meeting,  Mr.  William  Biddell,  Vice-pre- 
sident, in  the  chair,  the  subject  of  labourers'  cottages  stood  in 
the  name  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Barkway. 

The  CuAiRMAN,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  the  subject 
of  labourers'  cottages  was  one  that  the  Club  did  well  to  dis- 
cuss, because  the  time  might  come  when  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  might  be  compelled  to  provide  a  certain  amount 
of  cottage  accommodation.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  great 
stretch  of  power  to  do  so,  but  we  saw  Session  after  Session 
that  we  were  made  responsible  for  things  people  never  even 
thought  of  years  back,  racilities  had  now  to  be  provided  for 
the  education  of  tlie  lower  classes,  and  it  might  be  we  should 
be  compelled  to  look  to  their  physical  wants  or  deficiencies. 
The  members  of  the  Club  could  but  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Barkway  for  undertaking  to  introduce  the  subject  at  so  short  a 
notice. 

Mr.  Barkway  said  that  the  remarks  he  intended  to  adduce 
would  be  taken  chiefly  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cottage  accommodation  of  the 
English  labourer,  as  he  went  on  to  argue  that  the  majority  of 
cottages  that  now  existed  in  rural  parishes  were  deficient  in 
almost  every  requisite  that  should  constitute  a  home  for  a 
Christian  family  in  a  civilised  community.  They  were  deficient 
in  bedroom  accommodation,  few  having  three  chambers,  and  in 
some  parishes,  the  larger  proportion,  only  one  ;  they  were  de- 
ficient in  drainage  and  sanitary  arrangements  ;  imperfectly 
supplied  with  water ;  such  conveniencies  as  they  had  were 
often  so  situated  as  to  become  nuisances  ;  they  were  full 
enough  of  draught  to  generate  any  amount  of  rheumatism  ; 
and  in  many  instances  were  lamentably  dilapidated.  AVhilst 
great  strides  and  improvements  had  been  taken  in  almost 
everything  during  the  last  30  years,  yet  the  matter  of  accom- 
modation for  the  labourer,  excepting  in  isolated  cases,  had  re- 
ceived little,  if  any  attention.  In  some  places,  comfortable 
cottages  had  taken  the  places  of  miserable  iiovels,  and  a  com- 
fortable cottage  seemed  to  act  like  a  charm,  improving  the 
manners  and  habits  immensely.  In  his  opinion  it  tended  more 
to  imi)rove  the  condition  of  tlie  labourer  than  anything  else, 
ami  if  landlords  did  not  got  so  much  per-centage  for  the  out- 
lay, they  would  reap  it  in  another  and  more  satisfactory  way, 
having  men  more  equal  to  a  hard  day's  work,  there  would  be 
less  sickness,  and  consequently  less  expense  in  the  shape  of 
poor-rates.  Adverting  to  Lincolnshire,  whicli  he  characterised 
as  a  new  county,  he  described  tlie  vast  improvements  that  had 
been  effected  of  late,  the  land  being  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  he  said  everything  necessary  had  been  provided  for  ex- 
cepting the  human  machine,  by  whose  labour  all  this  change 
liad  been  brought  about.  The  labourer  must  find  lodgings 
miles  away  from  his  work.  The  report  of  1807,  stated  that 
there  was  an  absence,  not  only  of  villages,  but  almost  of  cot- 
tages also,  consequently  the  labourers  were  all  congregated 
in  larger  towns.  The  same  report  stated  that  there  were 
women  as  well  as  men  who  took  an  hour's  walk  twice  a-day, 
staiting  in  the  dark,  and  returning  iu  the  dark,  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  selling  a  hard  day's  work  for  a  shilling,  lie  gave 
instances  in  which  whole  families  were  found  huddled  together 
in  miserable  hovels,  long  distances  from  their  work.  The  Lin- 
colnshire cottages,  however,  as  a  rule,  were  not  altogether  bad 
in  quality,  but  tiie  insutficieuey  in  quantity  was  the  cause  of 
evils  quite  as  destructive  of  home  life,  and  perhaps  more  so, 
than  anything  else.  Overcrowding  was,  of  course,  attended 
with  the  worst  results,  and  the  people  would  take  lodgers.  lie 
instanced  many  cases  of  overcrowding;  in  one  instance,  the 
floor  of  a  cottage  being  so  packed  with  sleeping  people,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  open  the  door.  In  Norfolk,  what 
had  modern    civllii'.ation    done   for    the  labourer?     In  that 
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and  worse.  The  several  reports  show  the  character  of 
the  cottages  in  certain  localities,  old,  rotten,  and 
shapeless,  with  thatched  roofs  and  walls  full  of  cracks 
and  crannies.  He  gave  some  glaring  instances  of  over- 
crowding, adding  that  he  was  sadly  afraid  that  we,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  could  not  put  in  at  all  a  better  appearance. 
If  time  permitted,  he  could  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Club 
cases  equally  bad  and  horrifying.  He  might  enumerate  many 
instances  of  whole  families  sleeping  in  one  room,  consisting 
of  father,  mother,  and  six,  seven,  and  even  more  children. 
Could  we  wonder  that  vice  and  immorality  should  stalk  through 
the  land  ?  And  could  we  wonder  at  the  want  of  decency, 
morality,  and  virtue  ?  Wiiat  must  be  the  state  of  health 
which  this  overcrowding  brought  on  ?  It  was  easy  to  guess 
what  was  the  state  of  the  air  iu  the  room  of  a  cottage  where 
ten  or  eleven  persons  had  slept,  and  it  was  a  wonder  that  they 
breathed  at  all.  With  this  state  of  things,  we  could  not  hope 
to  have  a  healtliy  agricultural  population.  If  these  evils  were 
mitigated,  we  should  find  the  calls  upon  the  rates  diminished 
year  by  year,  and  the  people,  as  they  became  better  housed, 
would  become  more  provident,  more  careful,  and  would  endea- 
vour to  lay  up  for  a  rainy  day.  He  felt  that  he  could  not 
omit  one  parish,  which  stood  out  nobly,  and  presented  a  pat- 
tern which  other  parishes  might  most  beneficially  imitate. 
He  alluded  to  the  parish  of  Shirapling,  where,  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  lady  at  Chadacre  Hall,  many  cottages  had 
been  erected,  giving  a  great  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  to  the 
village  ;  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  produced  a  corresponding 
amount  of  care  and  self-respect  amongst  the  occupants  of 
lliese  comfortable  homes.  He  wished  there  were  more  ladies 
like  Miss  Halifiix  willing  and  able  to  assist  their  poorer  neigii- 
bours,  and  then  the  complaints  constantly  arising  would  in  a 
few  years  disappear,  and  we  should  be  tempted  to  exclaim, 
"  Could  such  miserable  hovels  ever  have  existed  as  homes  for 
honest,  hardworking  men  ?"  Mr.  Barkway  tiien  spoke  of 
Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  and  a  host  of  otlier  places, 
giving  a  vivid  description  of  the  cottages  and  the  habits  of  the 
people ;  and,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  on  pauperism,  he 
said  be  found  tliat  the  increase  of  pauperism  in  186S  over  that 
of  18G7  was  54.,61'J,  and  in  I8G9  over  18G8  it  was  3G,9G3. 
The  number  of  paupers  chargeable  to  the  poor-rates  on 
January  1st,  1870,  was  1,083,533,  while  their  cost  to  the 
country  amounted  during  1SG9  to  nearly  £7,700,000.  In 
conclusion,  he  said  :  The  question  of  decent  homes  for  the 
labouring  classes  cannot  rest.  It  stops  the  way.  Education 
itself  is  an  impossibility,  when  the  nursery  from  which  the 
scholars  are  drawn  is  a  school  of  vice — school  and  home  in 
antagonism.  The  victory,  if  possible,  to  the  former  would  be 
a  doubtful  gain ;  and,  unless  some  stir  be  made,  the  Act  for 
the  promotion  of  national  education  will  be  largely  inoperative, 
if  it  is  not  generally  followed  by  some  remedial  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  the  cottage  homes  in  England.  I  would 
ask,  who  is  responsible  for  this  sad  state  of  things?  Are  tiie 
peojjle  who  are  born  with  it,  who  are  dragged  up  iu  it,  who 
are  debarred  by  ignorance  and  poverty  and  the  iron  chains  of 
habit  from  getting  out  of  it  ?  No  ;  every  family  in  this  land 
is  responsible  for  it.  Think  not  that  our  duty  is  done  by 
merely  enjoying  the  comforts  of  life,  and  shining  like  a  bright, 
warm  spot  in  the  cold,  cheerless  desert  of  life.  You  know 
tliat  home  is  the  congenial  soil  of  every  virtue.  You  know 
that  upon  the  condition  of  the  homes  of  England  everything 
depends — that  if  they  are  corrupt  we  sliall  surely  sink,  let  our 
material  prosperity  be  ever  so  great.  Let  us  not  rest  then 
until  this  evil  is  put  away  from  us,  until  at  least  it  shall  be  a 
man's  own  fault  if  his  home  becomes  the  abode  of  sin  and 
misery. 
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Mr,  R,  Hawkins  expressed  his  great  regret  that  Mr.  Bark- 
way  did  not  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  deplorable  state  of 
things  he  had  depicted  as  existing  ia  the  various  counties  of 
the  kingdom,  and  said  it  was  perhaps  because  he  did  not  take 
his  hearers  into  the  more  immediate  neighbourliood,  about 
which  he  must  have  had  a  more  thorough  knowledge.  As  to 
the  cottage  accommodation  in  this  count)  generally,  there  was 
no  doubt  there  might  be  serious  deficiencies  in  certain  locali- 
ties, but  he  (Mr.  Hawkins)  thought  that  on  the  whole  the 
labourers  were  better  cared  for  than  in  very  many  counties. 
He  did  not  recollect  that  there  had  been  remedies  suggested, 
but  it  had  been  said  that  this  was  a  landlord's  question.  There 
was  no  doubt  but  that  the  owners  of  property  were  bound  in 
justice  to  give  the  labourers  that  accommodation  which  was 
requisite  for  the  locality  in  which  they  resided.  The  couuty 
of  Norfolk  had  been  instanced  as  being  one  with  grave  defi- 
ciencies in  regard  to  cottage  accommodation.  The  tenantry 
of  tlie  late  Earl  of  Leicester — some  of  them  had  5,000  or  6,000 
acres  each — required  better  accommodation,  and  the  noble 
Earl  most  liberally  offered  to  find  bricks  and  mortar  on  re- 
ceiving- five  per  cent.  And  if  other  landlords  would  but  act 
in  the  same  way  tlie  wretched  state  of  things  described  as  ex- 
isting in  some  counties  would  be  obviated.  The  lower  classes 
increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  any  other,  and  this  subject  of 
deficient  cottage  accommodation  had  long  l)een  mooted,  and 
why  no  remedy  was  provided  was  a  most  astonishing  thing. 
The  landlords  knew  they  had  a  duty  to  perform  in  this  respect, 
and  arrangements  could  certainly  be  made  in  the  letting  of 
farms  so  that  the  required  house  accommodation  for  the  poor 
would  crop  up  easily  and  satisfactorily  for  all  parties.  Some 
of  the  didiculty  arose  in  this  way  :  certain  individuals  by  indus- 
trious habits  acquired  a  small  capital,  and  they  wished  to 
retire.  They  bought  a  plot  of  ground,  and  where  there  was 
only  accommodation  for  two  cottages  they  placed  six,  and  let 
thera  for  a  given  sum  of  money.  Tlie  question,  as  a  v/hole, 
must  be  taken  up  by  the  landlords.  The  tenant  farmers  could 
not  do  so,  for  they  were  in  one  place  one  year  and  miles  olf 
the  next.  At  the  same  time  they  would  assist  their  landlords 
in  every  way  in  their  power  to  make  the  requisite  provision. 

Mr.  T.  P.  HiTcncocK  said  Mr.  Barkway  had  quoted  largely 
from  the  Commissioner  sent  to  inquire  into  the  habitations  of 
the  poor.  Did  they  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  labourers' 
dwellings  in  town  ? 

Mr.  13AEKWAY:  No. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  said  he  did  not  understand  why  the 
Commissioners  should  not  have  looked  into  the  dens  of  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  other  large  cities  and  towns.  The  fact 
was  the  Commissioners  wrote  their  reports  to  order.  Thoy 
wrote  them  strong  one  way  in  order  to  obtain  promotion.  Dr. 
Eraser  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  no  doubt  he 
wrote  his  reports  to  order.  What  was  the  object  in  view  in 
having  these  reports  written  ?  It  was  with  a  view  of  legisla- 
tion, and  was  it  intended  that  the  agricultural  labourer  sliould 
have  equal  comforts  to  the  men  who  were  better  olV  ?  He  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  he  deprecated  lodging  the 
poor  well,  or  that  many  of  the  liouses  were  good  enough,  but 
what  he  spoke  against  was  legislation  for  the  purpose.  We 
must  compare  the  wages  of  these  people,  and  why  was  it  they 
did  not  earn  better  wages  ?  Because  they  could  not,  inas- 
much as  they  had  to  compete  with  the  labourers  of  other 
countries.  Having  referred  to  what  had  been  said  as  to  the 
evil  tendencies  of  overcrowding — in  the  course  of  which  he 
instanced  Ireland,  where  families  had  only  a  single  room  in  a 
cabin,  and  where  there  were  thousands  of  such  cases  as  iiad 
been  referred  to,  but  those  people  were  exceedingly  chaste — 
he  said,  in  regard  to  England,  that  if  it  was  legislated  that 
there  should  not  be  less  than  three  sleeping  rooms,  it  must 
also  be  provided  that  there  should  be  no  lodgers,  for  if  not, 
with  this  number  of  rooms,  these  people  would  be  sure  to  take 
in  lodgers.  Mr.  Hawkins  had  hinted  that  the  population  had 
increased,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  more  and  better  houses 
provided.  Was  Milden  larger  than  it  was  lOO  years  ago  ? 
Was  Lavenham  more  thickly  populated  than  then,  as  well  as 
many  other  places  that  might  be  named?  The  population  in 
many  of  these  places  had  decreased. 

The  Chairmaim  :  In  many  of  the  rural  districts  it  has  de- 
creased. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  said  he  should  like  to  see  good  houses 
provided,  but  let  us  have  no  legislation  on  the  subject.     It 
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the  farmer,  and  the  labourer.  If  some  inducement  could  be 
offered  to  the  landlord  to  build  the  houses  well,  and  good  ;  but 
in  the  meantime  he  would  caution  persons  not  to  exaggerate 
the  case.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  you  could  not,  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  make  all  people  live  in  good  houses 
alike.  The  agricultural  iiorse  that  was  turned  out  at  night 
iuto  the  straw  yard  might  as  well  grumble  because  it  was  not 
kept  up  as  well  as  the  racehorse  at  Newmarket.  It  was  quite 
right  to  ventilate  the  subject  in  this  way,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  before  much  could  be  done  there  must  be  some 
return  for  the  money.  He,  however,  did  not  like  those  things 
written  to  order,  because  they  only  gave  one  side. 

Mr.  Barkway  said  Mr.  Hawkins  had  asked  for  a  remedy, 
and  he  could  not  do  better  than  refer  that  gentleman  to  what 
had  been  done  at  Shimpling.  JMr.  Barkway  also  alluded  to 
what  Mr.  J.  E.  Wright,  Mr.  Mumford,  Mr.  Hustler  and  others 
had  done,  and  the  comfort,  and  neatness,  and  alteration  in  the 
habits  that  these  improved  cottages  had  produced  in  the  people 
was  remarkable.  As  to  the  cottages  in  that  neighbourhood  it 
was,  of  course,  easy  to  point  to  some  that  were  as  bad  as  could 
be,  and  as  to  Mr.  Hitchcock's  remark  about  the  reports  being 
written  to  order,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  gentlemen  like 
those  would  write  anything  wrong  in  order  to  claim  power 
upon  it. 

Mr.  J.  E.  WraoiiT  said  he  had  done  a  little  in  cottage 
building,  but  he  did  not  find  it  very  profitable.  His  opinion 
was  that  each  landlord  or  farmer  must  take  his  own  special 
circumstances  into  consideration.  It  was  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  general  rule,  because  various  persons'  circumstances 
varied  considerably.  He  himself  had  only  found  an  indirect 
benefit.  He  did  not  find  anything  like  5  per  cent,  profit,  but 
there  was  perhaps  an  indirect  benefit  in  iiaving  the  cottages 
close  by.  Living,  however,  as  he  did  near  Lavenham,  there 
was  not  the  necessity  for  cottage  building  which  existed  in 
some  places.  Mr.  Barkway  had  referred  to  what  had  been 
done  at  Shimpling.  Miss  Halifax  had  no  doubt  taken  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and  had  spent  a  large  amount 
of  money.  There  were  many  others  who  felt  equally  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  labourer,  but  it  was  not  everybody  who  liad 
Miss  Halifax's  purse.  W^ith  reference  to  the  per-centage  ques- 
tion, that  if  that  was  thought  of  another  class  of  persons  must 
be  found  to  inhabit  the  cottages. 

Mr.  Hawkins  said  that  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester  built 
some  excellent  cottages  with  good-sized  rooms  above  and  be- 
low, kitchen,  bake-office,  &c.,  and  every  convenience  for  a 
family,  and  the  tenant  farmer  paid  £5  rental. 

The  Chairman  inquired  who  bore  the  direct  loss,  the  land- 
lord or  the  tenant  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins  said  the  teuantjariners  paid  the  rent.  Tliere 
was  no  loss. 

The  Chairman  :  Did  the  tenants  pay  the  £5  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Barkway:  If  the  same  kind  of  cottage  was  built  here, 
could  you  find  men  to  ]iay  £5  rental  ? 

Several  members  said  they  wished  they  could,  and  one 
remarked  that  there  was  not  a  tenant  farmer  who,  if  lie  had  a 
good  man  in  his  employ,  would  not  make  a  little  sacrifice  with 
a  view  to  that  man's  welfare. 

Mr.  T'nOMAS  1'.  Hitchcock  observed  that  one  important 
question  was  whether  it  would  suit  the  landlord's  purpose  to 
make  an  outlay  in  order  that  he  might  receive  the  sum  which 
had  been  named.  Every  case  must,  of  course,  be  dealt  with 
on  its  own  bottom  ;  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  a  Ijroad 
general  principle.  It  would  not  answer  the  tenant's  or  the 
landlord's  purpose  to  find  cottages  for  some  other  person's  la- 
bourers to  live  in. 

Mr.  Bowen,  as  a  native  of  Norfolk,  was  able  to  say  that 
there  had  been  great  improvement  in  that  county  within  the 
last  few  years. 

Mr.  Talbot  agreed  with  Mr.  Hitchcock  that  the  evil  was 
gradually  being  remedied,  and  in  support  of  this  view  he 
pointed  to  a  number  of  excellent  cottages  which  had  been 
built  within  a  few  miles  of  Lavenham  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years.  The  Marquis  of  Bristol  had  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  housing  of  the  labouring  class.  He  also 
added  Ins  testimony  to  the  liberality  of  Miss  Halifax,  and 
said  it  would  be  well  if  every  parish  possessed  a  lady  of  equal 
benevolence. 

The  Chairman  saidd  that  few,  if  any,  would  deny  that 
the  labourers  ought  to  have  better  cottages;  but  whea  it  was 
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seen  tliat  n  ccrhiiu  tiling  ouf<lit  to  be  doue,  we  should  know  on 
whom  rested  llie  blame  if  it  was  uot  done,  lie  thought  they 
were  apt  to  talk  as  if  the  landlords  should  do  everything.  We 
found  this  sort  of  thing  in  every  class.  Take  the  case  of  a 
liappy  yeoman,  or  of  one  who  farmed  his  own  land,  he  could 
get  an  abundance  of  labour  at  a  low  rate  without  building 
cottao-es,  aud  if  he  looked  at  the  question  in  a  business-like 
light°he'  would  never  build  them.  How  had  this  yeoman,  for 
instance,  been  treated  by  the  Legislature  or  by  the  country  ? 
The  legislator  had  told  him  clearly  that  "  You  must  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,  for  that  is  the  maxim 
on  which  we  mean  to  go  to  work.  We  don't  buy  of  you  be- 
cause your  labourers  have  a  little  meat,  and  another  man's 
labourers  have  no  meat ;  we  buy  it  of  him  if  we  can  get  it 
cheaper."  If  a  man  bought  an  estate  for  £10,000,  and  sold  it, 
and  put  the  money  into  the  funds,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that 
that  person  was  equally  bound  to  see  after  the  poor  of  this 
kingdom  as  when  he  was  the  owner  of  the  estate  in  land  worth 
£10,000.  Why  was  the  landowner  to  bear  the  brunt  in  this 
matter  ?  We  were  too  apt  to  speak  of  landowners  as  rolling 
in  wealth,  aud  as  having  at  command  almost  any  amount  of 
money.  No  doubt  numbers  of  the  landowners  had  a  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  their  position,  as  many  others,  and  we 
often  laboured  under  a  great  mistake  when  we  said  the  land- 
owners had  money  in  almost  unlimited  amounts.  Mr.  Bark- 
way  had  most  ell'ectivcly  pourtrayed  the  evils  under  which  the 
labouring  classes  sutfered  in  not  having  sulBcient  house  ac- 
commodation. His  (the  chairman's)  opinion  was  that  those 
evils  were  greatly  exaggerated.  A.t  the  same  time  there  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  evils  arising  from  unsuitable  dwellings 
were  very  great.  Very  few  things,  doubtless,  were  more  un- 
comfortable than  a  strong  draught,  a  small  fire,  and  low  diet ; 
but  when  we  considered  the  habits  of  the  labouring  classes, 
he  was  not  quite  so  sure,  all  other  circumstances  considered, 
that  these  draughts  were  entirely  against  their  physical  well- 
being,  and  it  was  quite  possible  tliat  if  they  had  air-tight 
windows  it  might  prove,  instead  of  a  blessing,  a  serious  evil ; 
and  though  this  state  of  things  might  be  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable for  the  time  being,  yet  he  did  not  consider  them  al- 
together unmitigated  evils.  Ur.  Barkway  had  named  many 
counties  which  were  as  badly,  if  uot  worse  otT,  than  we  were 
in  Suifolk  in  the  matter  of  cottage  accommodation.  Human 
nature  was  such  that  if  we  could  find  others  as  bad  as  our- 
selves, the  knovvledge  of  this  fact  produced  a  certain  amount 
of  comfort.  It  was  somewhat  diflicult  to  understand  why  this 
should  be,  but  such  was  the  case.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  con- 
solation to  us,  but  it  was  clear  that  there  were  many  other 
places  even  worse  off  thau  Suffolk.  We  must  have  all  been  con- 


vinced of  the  fact  that  in  Suffolk  the  dwellings  were  anything 
but  lirst-rate.  We  found  as  great,  if  uot  (greater,  intelligence 
amongst  the  fens  aud  uplands  of  Lincolnshire,  for  instance,  as 
we  did  amongst  our  own  labouring  classes  in  Suifolk,  and  the 
habitations  of  the  former,  bal  as  they  were,  did  not  appear  to 
have  seriously  affected  their  respectability  or  morality.  The 
great  point  was  the  per-centage  question.  There  were  formerly 
objections  raised  against  the  inclosure  of  commons,  for  many 
small  persons  would  get  a  piece  of  land,  and  somehow  run  a 
building  upon  it,  and  thus  bring  an  additional  encumbrance 
upon  the  parish.  In  some  instances  this  had  been  the  case, 
aud  you  would  find  cottages  of  a  certain  kind  built  under  cir- 
cumstances which  admitted  of  difliculties  awkward  to  unravel. 
He  would  take  the  case  of  Cockfield,  where  there  were  some 
cottages  built  a  short  time  since. 

Mr.  Barkway  :  They  all  tumbled  down. 

The  CiiATEMAN  continued  :  There  were  needy  people  wlio 
built  good  cottages,  and  who  would  not  build  them  unless  they 
got  good  cottagers.  His  own  experience  of  cottages  was  that 
none  but  patriots  would  build  them  unless  there  was  a  special 
case  where  there  was  no  accomiiiodation  for  the  labouring 
class,  and  those,  of  course,  were  places  where  cottages  ought 
to  be  built.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  had  been  very  materially  improved  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  A  certain  Act  of  Parliament  intended  to  act  as 
an  encouragement  to  cottage  building  proved  to  be  one  of 
great  use — he  alluded  to  the  "  Small  Tenements  Kating  Act." 
The  evils  had  been  vividly  pourtrayed,  and  he  confessed  he 
wished  that  the  subject  of  the  remedy  had  been  gone  into  more 
fully.  It  was  as  well  to  ventilate  the  subject,  and  probably 
some  remedial  measures  might  eventually  be  suggested.  Close 
by  there  had  been  some  excellent  labourers'  cottages  built. 
They  were  after  the  plans  which  obtained  the  £25  prize  offered 
by  the  Suffolk  Agricultural  Society,  and  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  on  the  subject  (a  copy  of  which  he  held 
in  his  hand)  would  be  found  some  most  useful  hints. 

Mv.  T.  P.  Hitchcock  said  Mr-  Hustler  had  referred  to  the 
state  of  health  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  had  given 
certain  causes  as  having  an  injurious  elfect,  bad  dwellings,  bad 
ventilation,  and  bad  drainage  ;  but  he  had  not  given  any 
statistics  showing  the  proportion  of  mortality  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  town  districts,  where  there  was  better  water  and 
drainage.  He  (Mr.  Hitchcock)  believed  it  would  be  found, 
notwithstanding  these  advantages  possessed  in  towns,  tliat  the 
average  length  of  life  was  much  greater  than  in  towns. 

Mr.  Barkway  replied,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
him  for  the  paper  which  he  had  prepared  at  so  short  a 
notice. 


AGRICULTURAL    MATTERS    IN    ESSEX. 


At  the  dinner  of  the  Coggeshall  Agricultural  Society, 
Mr.  T.  S.  Western  in  the  chair,  Mr.  C.  P.  Wood  said : 
It  might  not  be  fair  to  give  a  verdict  while  the  case  was 
Btill  pending,  as  the  lawyers  would  say,  but  if  he  were 
bound  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  double-furrow  ploughs 
he  thought  his  verdict  would  hardly  be  favourable,  as  regards 
the  soil  of  this  district,  but  at  the  same  time  he  should  be  glad 
to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  He  was  some- 
what fearful,  and  he  believed  every  agriculturist  would  share 
the  same  doubt,  as  to  the  possibility  of  managing  wheels 
upon  sticky  soils  under  some  circumstances.  The  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  their  use  might  or  might  not  be 
very  great,  but  if  it  were  the  former  he  was  sure  they 
would  all  heartily  welcome  anything  likely  to  improve 
the  somewhat  doubtful  prosperity  of  the  British  farmer. 
Turning  to  the  question  of  labourers'  dwellings,  which  was 
very  dear  to  him,  he  said  he  was  quite  inclined  to  believe  that 
if  they  improved  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  they  would  im- 
prove their  health,  prosperity,  and  morality  also.  And  he 
very  much  doubted  whether  they  could  dissociate  the  question  of 
education,  aud  the  improvement  of  labourers'  dwelling-houses. 
He  was  uot  speaking  of  that  of  which  he  did  not  know  some- 
thing, and  if  they  would  only  turn  their  minds  to  one  branch 
of  the  subject  alone,  leaving  for  the  present  all  other  consider- 


ations, they  would  see  that  ventilation  and  pnre  air  were 
almost  as  good  as  food.  But  they  had  not  only  the  question 
of  health  but  the  larger  question  of  morality  involved  in  over- 
crowding. The  conditions  of  the  labourers  are  often  found  to 
be  that  he  had  too  few  rooms  and  too  many  children.  And 
that  was  a  subject  which  very  likely  applied  as  much  to  the 
landlord  of  the  soil  as  to  themselves.  They  could  hardly  ex- 
pect landlords  to  find  good  houses  for  their  labourers  out  of  a 
feeling  of  kindness  towards  the  poor.  But  they  might  hope 
that  some  time  or  other  landlords  would  be  found  willing  to 
expend  their  capital  on  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor  when 
a  scheme  was  propounded  for  guaranteeing  the  rents  of  these 
cottages  to  the  landlord.  He  should  say  that  if  he  were  a 
tenant  farmer  aud  had  a  landlord  who  could  build  good  houses 
for  the  habitations  of  the  poor  with  the  proper  amount  of 
garden  ground,  such  as  he  thought  every  man  was  entitled  to, 
he  should  be  very  happy  to  guarantee  to  such  landlord  a  fair 
per  centage  of  his  outlay,  if  the  landlord  allowed  him  to  find 
the  tenants,  and  he  would  at  the  same  time  so  bind  himself 
down  that  he  could  not  take  any  tyrannical  advantage  of  his 
position. 

The  Chairman  :  Allow  no  lodgers. 

Mr.  Wood  replied  he  would  have  no  over-crowding  from 
from  any  cause. 
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Mr.  Baker,  one  of  the  judtjeSj  said  in  icg:ar(l  to  iloublc- 
ploughin;;,  as  to  whicli  he  had  been  asked  for  his  opinion,  he 
said  he  felt  a  little  delicacy  iu  expressing  that  opinion.  He 
had  a  decided  opinion  of  his  own,  but  still  he  thought  they 
had  seen  too  little  of  the  irapleraeuts  yet  to  express  that  opin- 
ion with  fairness.  At  Colne  he  had  his  doubts  as  to  whether 
they  would  be  adapted  to  heavy  sticky  lands,  and  they  had  had 
that  kind  of  land  to  contend  with  that  day. 

Mr.  DeniVis  then  said  he  had  the  permission  of  the  chair- 
man to  propose  the  health  of  a  gentleman  who  was  well-known 
not  only  at  Coggeshall  but  throughout  the  agricultural  world, 
a  gentleman  wlio  was  not  only  a  practical  but  a  scientific  far- 
mer, and  from  whom,  let  the  world  say  what  it  liked  about 
him,  they  had  learned  many  valuable  lessons,  lie  need  not 
say  he  alluded  to  their  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Mechi — who  had 
attended  these  meetings  for  many  years,  and  who,  he  thought 
he  had  heard  say,  always  breathed  freely  at  Coggeshall.  There 
were  some  farmers  who  thouglit  that  Mr.  Mechi,  because  he 
grew  such  great  crops,  rather  throwed  the  hatchet  (laughter), 
but  a  little  consideration  would  show  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  those  large  crops.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Mechi's 
land  was  all  drained,  he  had  no  fences,  and  very  few  ditches, 
and  he  had  no  game. 

The  Chairman  :    Oh,  has  he  not,  indeed  ?     (A  laugh). 

Mr.  Dennis  continued:  He  never  heard  that  Mr.  Mechi 
liad  much  game.  On  the  other  hand  some  farmers  had  20  or 
30  per  cent,  of  their  land  wasted  in  hedges  and  ditches,  and 
therefore  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  hira. 
Then,  again,  Mr.  Mechi  was  a  very  high  farmer — he  "  sugars" 
akiost  at  every  crop  (laughter).  And  if  other  people  did  not 
grow  such  large  crops  they  did  not  go  to  the  same  expense. 
He  hoped  that  from  Mr.  Mechi  they  would  that  evening  get 
as  much  information  as  would  pay  for  their  day's  work,  and 
tiieir  dinner,  and  wine  into  the  bargain  (renewed  laughter). 
There  was  one  point  he  wished  Mr.  Meclii  to  discuss  before 
them,  and  therefore  he  would  throw  it  down  for  discussion. 
Many  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  grazing  40  or  50  bullocks 
every  year,  and  they  found  by  the  time  they  had  paid  for  the 
artificial  food  or  corn  they  consumed  they  had  nothing  left  for 
root  crops.  Whereas  if  the  root  crops  had  been  used  for  feed- 
ing sheep  they  would  have  had  a  good  profit.  He  wished  to 
know  Mr.  Mechi's  opinion  as  to  the  best  and  most  economical 
method  of  converting  straw  into  manure.  Before  sitting 
down  Mr.  Dennis  said  he  wished  to  remark  in  reference  to  the 
labouring  classes  that  they  were  not  paid  as  much  for  their 
work  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Mechi  said  one  reason  for  the  great  success  which  had 
attended  the  operations  of  that  society  was  that  of  all  the  years 
he  had  been  among  them  nothing  of  a  personal  nature  had 
ever  been  manifested  at  any  of  these  meetings  (Hear,  hear). 
They  had  had  discussions,  and  talked  ireely  upon  principles 
and  practices,  but  had  never  descended  to  personalities.  He 
trusted  that  the  same  features  would  characterise  their  future 
operations,  and  then  he  had  faith  iu  their  prosperity,  for  per- 
sonalities had  destroyed  many  good  societies  in  this  county. 
He  was  particularly  pleased,  although  farming  was  such  au 
unprofitable  business,  to  hear  from  Mr.  Moss  of  the  euormous 
number  and  size  of  the  stacks  which  the  judges  had  to  inspect 
in  performing  their  work.  It  was  really  reassuring,  for  some- 
times they  sowed  so  much  grain  that  there  was  a  fear  of  the 
people  coming  to  "  short  commons."  The  question  of  edu- 
cation, which  had  been  alluded  to,  was  a  most  important  one 
to  the  agriculturists,  because  in  these  days  of  intelligence  ag- 
riculture must  be  improved,  and  it  could  only  be  improved 
by  the  application  of  science,  and  in  order  to  under- 
stand science  in  its  bearing  upon  agriculture  both  their  la- 
bourers and  themselves  must  be  educated.  Science  had  done 
wondrous  things  in  providing  us  with  comforts.  We  saw  its 
effects  in  the  modern  match-box  compared  with  the  ancient 
tinder-box  ;  and  in  fifty  miles  an  hour  locomotive  in  compari- 
son with  the  old  mode  of  travelling,  and  we  might  trace  it 
further  through  all  the  magical  effects  of  chemistry.  This  led 
him  to  speak  of  one  subject  which  was  likely  now  to  come 
before  them  in  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture.  He 
adverted  to  the  growing  practice  of  making  mangel  cake,  so 
that  they  could  go  to  market  and  buy  mangel  cake  just  as  they 
now  bought  rape  cake.  This  had  resulted  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  gentleman,  that  of  drying  mangel  after  pulping. 
Mr.  Coleman  had  carried  out  the  process  at  his  large  works 
at    Norwich,   and    had  pressed  the  mangel  into  cake  after 


drying  and  pulpiug.  Mangels,  as  now  used,  were 
very  often  the  farmers  great  enemy.  Many  animals  were 
either  scoured  or  otherwise  injured,  and  sometimes  de- 
stroyed by  incautious  use  of  mangels.  They  all  knew  there 
were  very  essential  qualities  iu  tlie  mangel,  but  the  manner 
and  time  of  its  administration  often  made  it  very  dangerous. 
Under  the  new  method  of  seeing  it  it  might  be  immediately 
given  iu  any  reasonable  quantity,  and  the  best  results  were 
expected  to  ensue  from  this  improved  method  of  treating  it. 
It  would  be  most  useful  to  farmers.  At  the  beet-root  sugar 
manufactory  at  Lavenham  there  were  four  sets  of  men  working 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  to  convert  the  beet-root  into 
sugar  before  Christmas,  because  they  knew — and  the  same 
principle  applied  to  mangels — that  when  it  began  to  shoot  the 
sugar  escaped,  and  it  did  not  answer  the  purpose,  neither  did 
it  pay  them  to  let  the  process  of  sproutiug,  with  which  they 
were  all  familiar,  go  on.  Under  the  present  plan,  if  they 
kept  their  mangel  until  July,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sprout- 
ing went  on,  and  a  great  deal  of  emptying  the  farmers'  profits, 
but  it  was  done  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  food  ratlier  more 
agreeable  to  the  animals.  But  if  they  were  pulped  and  dried 
they  might  be  preserved  in  cakes  for  a  year  or  two,  and  would 
retain  all  their  good  properties  w  ithout  their  bad  ones.  He  had 
some  which  had  been  stowed  away  lor  two  years,  and  it  was  as 
sweet  now  as  it  was  on  the  first  day.  He  mentioned  this  as  a 
scientific  improvement  in  agriculture,  and  because  it  opened  up 
the  question  of  whether  they  should  get  their  mangels  at 
7s.  a  tou,  or  pay  los.  or  283.  a  ton  for  it.  It  would  be  a  very 
important  matter  if  they  could  multiply  the  mangel  crop  by 
30  or  40  per  cent.  He  urged  the  importance  of  investing 
more  capital  per  acre  upon  their  farms,  and  speaking  with  re- 
gard to  stock,  repeated  what  he  had  often  said  before,  that  if 
they  were  to  make  bullocks  and  sheep  pay,  they  must  keep 
them  in  covered  yards,  where  all  their  food  could  be  served  out 
to  them,  without  letting  a  particle  of  manure  escape.  He 
spoke  on  this  point  from  many  years'  experience,  during  which 
he  had  probably  never  received  less  than  an  average  of  £5  per 
acre  for  each  crop  grown  and  consumed  upon  the  farm  in  that 
way.  Mr.  Mechi  excused  himself  from  speaking  longer,  and 
resumed  his  seat  amid  plaudits. 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  we  are  met  here  for  practical 
purposes,  so  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask  Mr.  Mechi  what  his 
opinion  is  upon  the  double-furrow  ploughing  which  has  been 
introduced  upon  the  field  for  the  first  time  at  Coggeshall, 
what  his  calculations  are  upon  the  advantages  of  steam  ma- 
chinery ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  what  he  thinks  would  be  the 
expense  saved  to  farmers  generally  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  by  steam  machinery  P 

Mr.  Mechi  :  These  questions,  gentlemen,  are  each  of  them 
very  large.  My  experience  of  the  double- furrow  plough  is  not 
sufficient  for  me  to  form  an  opinion  upon  its  merits.  1  am 
very  much  inclined  to  think  tiiat  any  ploughs  encumbered  with 
wheels  on  our  stiff  tenacious  soils  in  certain  seasons  would  be 
practicably  unavailable.  In  regard  to  steam,  I  would  say,  as  a 
general  rule,  never  use  a  man  where  you  can  use  a  horse,  be- 
cause he  costs  no  more  to  keep,  and  is  eight  times  as  strong  ; 
and  never  use  a  horse  where  you  can  use  a  steam  engine.  The 
question  of  steam  cultivation  is  au  exceedingly  wide  one.  I 
could  go  pretty  generally  into  it,  but  you  must  excuse  me 
doing  so  this  evening. 

Tiie  Chairman  :  Mr.  Mechi  has  lately  been  giving  his 
opinion  upon  the  relative  value  of  large  and  small  occupations. 
We  should  like  him  to  give  his  opinion  upon  that  question  to- 
night. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  I  can  only  say  that  that  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  deal  with.  I  should  say,  fit  your  farm  to  your 
capital. 

Mr.  Catchpool  said :  It  was,  however,  no  use  to  build 
labourers  new  cottages  unless  they  had  a  good  supply  of  water. 
There  were  no  less  than  eight  or  nine  cottages  near  liim  which 
he  supplied  with  water,  because  they  had  no  supply  connected 
with  the  houses.  He  had  himself  put  down  three  or  four 
pumps  for  his  own  cottages,  and  he  believed  he  had  been  re- 
paid by  the  improved  healtli  of  his  labourers  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Wardell  said  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  conclude 
that  he  was  speaking  from  interested  motives  when  he  told 
tliem  that  all  the  remarks  made  that  evening  about  the  double- 
furrow  ploughs  had  been  wrong.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
they  had  been  tried  on  heavy  land.  They  had  been  tried  with 
great  success  at  Alford,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Amos,  the 
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engineer  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  In  the  field  that 
day  the  dynamometer  had  proved  that  the  double  plough 
showed  only  a  draft  of  5^  cwt.,  while  the  single  plough  had 
registered  4|  cwt.,  so  that  the  double  plough  did  double  the 
work  with  only  one  cwt.  more  in  draft.  The  double-furrow 
plough  would  save  the  farmer  a  liorse  and  a  man,  and  enable 
him  at  any  time  to  plough  a  few  acres  with  ease  just  after 
harvest.  He  confessed  he  was  astonished  to  find  in  the  liberal 
county  of  Essex  so  much  conservatism  in  regard  to  ploughs. 
They  held  on  to  the  old  ploughs,  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  Beds  or  Bucks,  and  he  did  not  believe  they  would  long  be 
endured  here. 

Mr.  Peacock,  thanked  the  committee  for  affording  the  far- 
mers of  that  district  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  double 
and  single  ploughs  at  work  side  by  side,  and  expressing  his 
regret  that  on  this  as  upon  other  occasions  they  had  not  been 
able  to  show  the  thorough  supremity  of  the  former  over  the 
latter.  It  was  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  wet  weather 
was  much  against  all  ploughing,  and  he  could  safely  assert 
hat  ia  dry  weather  the  d,ouble  plough  would  beat  the  single 


plough  hoUow,  and  he  believed  that  even  that  day  the 
double-furrow  plough  had  done  far  better  than  had  been  ex- 
pected of  it. 

Mr.  Ejison  said  he  had  been  very  much  pleased  with  what 
he  had  wituesaed  that  day,  for  he  must  say  that  never  in  his 
Hfe  had  he  seen  the  whole  of  30  acres  of  land  ploughed  in 
better  style  than  it  had  been  done  at  Eeering  Bury.  This  was 
not  the  first  time  he  had  seen  double-furrow  ploughs  at  work. 
At  Halsted  the  other  week  they  did  their  work  very  well,  and 
at  Earl's  Colne  just  previously  they  were  more  successful  than 
they  had  been  that  day,  probably  owing  to  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  over  which  the  men  entrusted  with  the  ploughs 
had  no  control.  In  his  opinion  the  use  of  steam  ploughing 
did  not  increase  much  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  it  struck 
him  that  the  two  firms  represented  that  njghthad  hit  upon  the 
right  idea  in  perfecting  these  double-furrow  ploughs,  for  some- 
thing was  really  needed  between  the  single  plough  and  the 
steam  plough  more  suitable  to  the  general  body  of  middle- 
class  farmers,  and  he  beUeved  these  ploughs  would  in  time 
supply  that  want. 
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At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Foster,  of 
Killhow,  in  the  chair,  there  were  laid  on  the  table  some 
specimens  of  the  roots  on  which  Mr.  Todd  was  to  lecture ; 
two  of  the  mangolds  weighed  respectively  15  lbs.  and  16|lbs., 
while  a  turnip  and  two  beets  were  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Todd  read  as  follows  :  It  is  only  after  repeated  solicita- 
tions— knowing  my  inability  to  do  so  satisfactorily — that  I 
attempt  to  introduce  a  subject  to  this  club.  Taking  green 
crops  generally  as  the  subject  would  have  embraced  too  much 
for  one  meeting.  I  would,  therefore,  only  consider  the  growing 
of  turnips  and  maugold  wurzel,  having  been  pretty  successful 
in  growing  good  crops  of  both,  without  any  failures,  for 
several  years.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  this 
subject  had  been  introduced  a  few  weeks  earlier,  as  by  far  the 
most  general  system  of  growing  root  crops  is  after  a  crop  of 
oats ;  and  I  consider  that  to  cultivate  these  crops  with  the 
best  cliauce  of  success,  we  ought  to  commence  with  the 
preparation  of  the  land — the  oat  stubble — immediately  after 
harvest,  as  soon  as  ever  the  oats  are  out  of  the  field,  so  that 
we  are  more  likely  to  get  the  land  properly  worked  while  the 
weather  is  dry.  Tlie  best  way  in  my  opinion  is  to  plough  the 
land  over  first,  then  apply  lime.  One  who  is  considered  a 
good  authority  says  :  "  Lime  is  found  to  act  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree  on  the  turnip  crop.  Laud  that  has  never  been 
limed,  or  which  has  not  been  so  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
either  refuses  to  grow  turnips,  or  if  they  do  grow,  they  are 
always  sadly  injured  ultimately  by  the  disease  called  '  fingers 
and  toes.'  We  have  seen  so  many  instances  of  this  disease 
being  removed  by  lime  that  we  cannot  look  upon  it  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  sovereign  specific  remedy  in  all  cases  of 
the  same  nature.  We  may,  no  doubt,  reproduce  the  finger 
and  toe  disease  by  a  too  trequent  repetition  of  turnips  on  the 
same  field,  eveu  although  recently  Umed  ;  but  had  it  not  been 
limed  tlie  disease  would  have  been  much  more  virulent.  The 
Norfolk  system  of  cropping,  where  turnips  are  repeated  every 
fourth  year,  would  undoubtedly  cause  a  total  destruction  of 
the  crop,  were  it  not  for  the  long- continued  custom  of  marling 
frequently,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  turnips  are  not 
more  liable  to  disease  in  Norfolk  than  in  other  counties,  where 
this  crop  does  not  recur  oftener  than  every  fifth  or  sixth  year." 
Another  states  that  "  the  soils  most  liable  to  this  disease  are 
those  of  a  soft,  black,  or  moory  nature  ;  and  as  lime  can  be 
only  sparingly  used  upon  such  land,  the  only  other  cure  is  a 
long  rotation,  which  embraces  several  years  of  pasture  grass." 
The  lime  might  be  laid  down  in  cartloads  and  slaked  ready  to 
put  on  the  laud  as  soon  as  it  is  ploughed  over,  then  harrow  it 
in,  and  with  two  or  three  times  grubbing,  and  as  many 
harrowings,  it  gets  well  mixed  witli  the  soil,  to  get  cooled 
before  the  spring ;  now  clear  the  land  of  couch-grass  and  other 
weeds  which  will  all  be  brouget  to  the  top  by  the  above 
pperations,  and  if  rather  lumpy  still,  the  best  toing  to  run  over 


it  then  is  the  the  chain-harrow,  which  will  thoroughly 
separate  aU  the  weeds  from  the  soil,  and  leave  them  loose  and 
light  on  the  top  of  the  land,  to  be  carted  away,  burned  on  the 
land,  or  ploughed  in  to  rot  m  the  land  during  winter.  On 
sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  where  we  are  most  likely  to  fail  during 
a  dry  summer,  a  covering  of  clay  on  such  soils  occasionally 
would  be  the  greatest  improvement,  if  it  can  be  found  at  not 
too  great  a  distance.  Eor  light  peaty  soils  anything  heavier, 
sandy  clay  would  be  best.  The  land  should  be  ploughed  again 
before  winter  if  the  weather  will  admit  of  it  being  properly 
done,  to  have  it  thorouglily  loose  and  clean,  so  as  to  require 
only  one  ploughing  in  the  spring.  A  good  deal  of  our  success 
depends  on  the  land  being  thus  prepared  in  the  autumn.  The 
land  receives  much  benefit  by  thus  laying  light  and  loose  over 
the  winter,  and  will  be  ready  for  stitching  for  green  crop  after 
one  deep  ploughing  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough  in  the 
spring,  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  April.  Then  after 
making  the  stitches  or  drills,  putting  in  the  manure  (which 
ought  to  be  broken  very  fine)  and  splitting  the  stitches  to 
cover  it  in,  the  land  is  ready  for  the  seed,  and  is  no  worse  for 
laying  a  week  in  that  state  before  the  seed  is  sown,  except  on 
very  stiff  land.  Mangolds  ought  to  be  sown  during  the  last 
ten  days  of  April,  or  first  week  of  May.  The  late  Mr.  lligg, 
of  Abbey  House,  who  was  a  very  successful  turnip  grower, 
sfouud  that  the  25th  of  May  was  about  the  best  time  to  sow 
swedes,  in  his  day,  but  that  is  three  weeks  too  late  in  our  time 
generally ;  of  course  there  is  a  difference  of  seasons.  The 
first  week  in  June  is  about  the  time  to  sow  common  turnips. 
The  drill  ought  to  follow  close  after  the  plough  m  dry  weather 
while  there  is  moisture  in  the  land.  Get  the  land  ready  early 
for  the  seed,  and  if  it  sliould  happen  to  be  too  dry,  with  most 
kinds  of  soil,  we  can  wait  a  few  days  until  rain  comes.  Turnips 
often  miss  or  fail  on  account  of  the  laud  not  being  sufficiently 
rolled  and  pressed  down,  and  mangolds  from  the  same  cause. 
Where  farm  yard  manure  is  used,  particularly,  the  stitches 
ought  to  be  well  rolled  and  flattened  down  when  the  seed  is 
sown  at  a  dry  time.  The  kind  of  seed  drUls  with  hollowed 
rollers  are  not  the  best  kind.  Neither  is  it  good  to  sow  without 
rolling  at  all.  A  light  horse  roller  which  rolls  two  ridges  or 
stitches  at  a  time  with  a  drill  held  by  a  man  attached  to  it 
behind,  is  the  best  kind.  The  roller  passes  once  over  the 
ridge  before  and  once  after  the  seed  is  sown.  Sown  in  this 
way  there  is  more  moisture.  Insects  cannot  work  so  easily  in 
the  soil,  and  the  plants  come  up  stronger.  There  is  a  field  I 
have  passed  frequently  this  summer  in  coming  to  Wigton,  of 
3  or  4  acres,  with  only  3  or  4  cartloads  of  turnips  in  the  whole 
field.  But  in  going  to  Dumfries  show  this  summer,  I  saw 
that  turnips  were  much  worse  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
generally  than  in  Cumberland.  In  some  fields  a  fourth  of  the 
field  was  bare,  and  in  others  one-half.  On  certain  patches  of 
the  field  there  ?re  small  worms  at  the  root  of  the  plant ;  you 
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see  the  leaves  begin  to  vidther ;  then  come  the  farmer's  friends 
to  destroy  the  worms  and  insects,  and  pull  up  those  turnips 
which  had  begun  to  wither  and  die  ;  and  thus  a  good  deal  of 
ground  is  yearly  cleared.  Occasionally  we  see  failure  from 
taking  turnips  too  frequently  off  the  same  land,  particularly  if 
it  is  a  light,  poor  soU.  Land  is  liable  to  be  turnip  sick  as  well  as 
clover  sick.  Sometimes  the  seeds  do  not  germinate  on  ac- 
count of  the  dryness  of  the  season  ;  there  is  not  suilicient 
moisture  in  the  ground,  oi',  they  may  be  growing  healthy  and 
well,  and  all  be  destroyed  by  the  beetle  or  Ilea.  Now,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  it  is  generally  .our  own  mismanagement  in  one 
way  or  another  when  we  fail  to  get  a  crop,  or  to  get  the  land 
clean.  I  have  heard  farmers  say :  "  We  can  never  get  the 
land  clean  for  potatoes  or  Swedes — they  have  to  be  put  in  so 
early."  But  the  land  ought  to  be  prepared  in  September  and 
October,  and  for  that  purpose  we  should  keep  up  our  strength 
of  men  and  horses  after  harvest,  and  not  have  the  land  to 
clean  in  the  spring  when  the  seed  should  be  sown.  We  ought 
to  grow  more  mangolds  than  we  do.  With  proper  manage- 
menr  and  good  seed,  we  may  grow  as  heavy  a  crop  of  them,  or 
nearly,  as  of  turnips  of  any  kind.  We  know  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the  flea.  They  will  keep  longer,  and 
remain  juicy  and  palatable  long  after  the  Swedish  turnip  has 
become  spoiled  by  age.  Turnips  should  all  be  used  by  about 
the  middle  of  March  ;  and  we  ought  to  have  plenty  of  mangold 
wurzel  to  use  with  dry  fodder  in  the  last  two  months  of  spring, 
before  the  cattle  are  turned  out  to  grass  ;  and  swedes  are  not 
likely  to  be  either  destroyed  by  the  flea,  by  worms,  by  birds,  or 
anything  else,  if  sown  early — sown  in  the  first  or  second  week 
of  May.  Why  should  we  be  sowing  them  during  the  last  ten 
days  of  May,  when  they  have  the  most  enemies  to  contend 
with,  and  there  is  most  risk  ?  But  if  we  should  have  to  sow 
a  part  then,  during  that  time  when  the  flea  is  strongest,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  sow  a  pound  more  seed — at  least  3  lbs.  per 
acre  ;  and  to  dust  the  land  over  with  lime  just  at  the  time  the 
turnips  are  coming  through.  A  small  addition  in  the  quantity 
of  seed  at  such  a  time  has  sometimes  made  all  the  ditt'erence 
between  a  good  crop  and  no  crop  at  all.  Common  turnips 
may  be  sown  up  to  the  20th  of  June,  but  should  seldom  be 
sown  later.  We  should  always  sow  a  small  portion  of  the 
soft  globe  turnip,  to  be  used  first  in  tlie  autumn,  to  be  given  to 
young  cattle  to  teach  them  to  break  turnips  for  themselves. 
A  thing  of  the  most  importance  is  to  get  good  seed.  If  we 
cannot  purchase  good  seed,  would  it  not  be  better  to  raise  our 
own  ?  A  small  portion  of  [my  swede  crop  this  year  is  from 
1  lb.  of  seed  procured  from  a  seedsman,  at  Is.  per  lb.  All  the 
rest  is  from  a  farmer  who  raises  his  own  from  transplanted 
bulbs,  and  sells  a  quantity,  the  price  paid  for  it  was  2s.  per  lb. 
They  seem  to  be  both  of  the  same  kind  of  turnip  ;  are  the 
same  colour  ;  and  the  same  shape  of  bulb.  Any  one  walking 
across  the  field  could  not  see  a  very  perceptible  difference.  He 
could  not  easily  tell  where  the  one  ended  and  the  other  began. 
Yet  there  is  a  difference  of  probably  4  or  5  tons  per  acre. 
Better  to  pay  half-a-crown  per  lb.  to  have  it  from  selected 
transplanted  bulbs,  than  one  shilling  per  lb.  for  seed  grown 
from  the  promiscuous  crop.  We  are  told  there  is  little  profit 
to  the  grower  who  sells  it  thus  raised  at  2s.,  but  that  it  pays 
well  to  sell  it  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  We  can  generally  procure 
good  swede-seed  so  grown  ;  but  the  yellow  bullock,  which  was 
once  a  great  'favourite  and  valuable  root,  is  now  so  degene- 
rated that  if  seed  growers  do  not  take  more  pains  with 
itj  or  if  it  cannot  be  improved  or  restored,  must  either  be 
very  little  grown  or  go  out  of  cultivation  altogether. 
I  should  like  to  see  a  few  members  of  this  club  transplant  a 
few  bulbs  in  their  gardens,  of  common  turnips,  and  try  to 
improve  that  kind  ;  this  is  the  time  to  do  it.  They  ought  to 
be  put  rather  deeper  in  the  soil  than  swedes ;  and  it 
would  be  well  to  spread  a  little  light  manure  over  them  to 
protect  them  from  the  frost.  Those  who  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  raising  swede  seed  could  best  do  this.  Tliey  should  not  be 
grown  near  together,  else  the  produce  would  be  hybrids.  To 
show  the  difference  there  is  of  seed,  it  is  right  to  state  that 
before  I  began  to  get  maugold-wurzel  seed  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Mann,  of  Crockhurst,  I  never  could  grow  crops  of  mangolds  of 
above  half  the  weight.  At  first,  a  few  years  ago,  he  gave  me 
a  small  quantity  which  they  had  left  after  sowing  their  own. 
It  was  ready  steeped,  and  was  sufficient  to  sow  one  drill  or 
stitch  the  length  of  a  field  where  I  that  year  had  about  two 
acres  sov/n,  the  seed  of  wliich  was  from,  two  different,  but  both 
fpsgectaljle  needsirieii,    There  was  m  great  a  weight  ^oa  tiiat 


one  stitch  as  on  any  two  of  the  rest  of  the  two  acres,  and  all 
the  same  way  managed.  I  have  got  seed  from  Mr.  Blann, 
and  grown  heavy  crops  of  mangolds  ever  since.  This  year  I 
had  71bs.  from  him,  and  paid  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  for  it.  That 
quantity  was  sown  on  nearly  two  acres  of  moss  or  bog  land, 
with  a  proper  mangold  drill,  on  the  first  and  third  of  May. 
The  stitches  were  twice  rolled,  and  being  loose  light  moss 
was  pressed  down  until  the  land  was  neaily  level.  Other 
years  I  liave  applied  a  little  artificial  manure,  mixed  with 
salt,  along  with  farmyard  manure.  But  this  year  I  have  used 
only  a  rather  small  quantity  of  very  rich  farmyard  manure, 
without  either  salt,  or  artificial  manure  of  any  kind.  The 
quantity,  as  near  as  I  can  tell,  would  be  about  10  good  cart- 
loads per  acre.  Each  row  was  set  for  5  stitches.  The  heaps 
were  about  7  yards  apart,  and  about  12  heaps  in  a  cart-load. 
The  land  was  limed  and  well  cleaned  in  the  autumn.  We  had 
two  kinds  sown — the  long  red,  and  the  yeUow  globe.  To  as- 
certain the  weights  per  acre,  we  carefully  weighed,  with  the 
tops  and  tails  on,  but  the  soil  clean  washed  off,  6  yards  on  a 
stitch  of  each  kind  where  they  seemed  an  average  of  the 
whole  crop.  Also,  6  yards  off  an  extraordinary  crop  of  swedes, 
grown  on  the  same  sort  of  soil  in  the  same  field,  and  managed 
in  the  same  way.  The  long  red  mangold-wurzels  were  8st. 
21b8.,  number  of  bulbs  21 ;  yellow  globe  do.,  7st.  91b.,  number 
of  bulbs  19  ;  swedes  8st.  111b.,  number  of  bulbs  21,  each  from 
stitches  6  yards  in  length,  by  31  inches  in  breadth.  The 
weights  per  statute  acre  weighed,  on  the  21st  October  : 

Tons.  Cwts. 

Red  mangold  wurzel    4,7  13-3237 

Yellow  globe  do U  M-7863 

Swedes  51  8-58G0 

A  few  days  afterwards,  thinking  it  would  be  more  satisfactory, 
we  weighed  the  tops  cut  off  21  mangolds  on  a  6  yards  length, 
and  the  tops  off  21  swedes  on  a  6  yards  length  (all  the  tops 
cut  off  just  a  little  above  the  point  of  insertion  into  the  bulb) 
and  found  the  weights  to  be  as  under : 

Tops  off  21  mangolds    16  lbs. 

Tops  off 21  swedes    5  1bs.lIoz. 

WEIGHT  OF  TOPS  PER  ACRE. 

Tons.  Cwts. 

Mangolds  6  8-3248 

Swedes  3  7-5344 

WEIGHTS   PER  ACRE   WITHOUT   TOPS. 

Tons.  Cwts. 

Red  mangold  wurzel   41  4.9989 

Yellow  globe  do 38  6.4578 

Swedes 49  1-0510 

LONG  RED    MANGOLDS. 
WEIGHTS  (without  TOPS,  AND  CLEAN  WASHED). 


Weight  per 

acre. 

Tons.  Cwts. 

41        4 


Weight  on  18ft. 

by  2ft.  7in. 

St.    lb. 


No.   of 

bulbs. 


21 


Average    Weight 

of  each  bulb. 

lb.    oz. 

5        6 


lELLOW    GLOBE   MANGOLDS. 

38        G     I  7      9  I      19      I  5      10 

SWEDES. 

49        1     I  8    11  I      21      1  5      13 

When  we  succeed  in  growing  a  crop  of  mangolds  to  weigli 
upwards  of  40  tons  per  acre,  a  few  of  them  (tlie  bulbs)  will 
often  be  of  this  weight— 15  and  IGJlbs.  A  good  many  of 
them  will  weigh  half  a  stone,  and  very  few  of  them  will  be 
under  3  or  41bs.  What  is  the  value  of  such  a  crop  of  swedes  ? 
To  be  sure  we  are  within  the  actual  weight;  we  will  call  them 
40  tons.  I  think  we  may  safely  put  them  down  at  three 
farthings  per  stone,  to  use  for  our  own  stock  ;  three  farthings 
per  stone,  6d.  per  cwt.,  10s.  per  ton  ;  then,  £20  for  an  acre  of 
swedes  or  mangolds  weighing  10  tons.  A  writer,  residing  at 
Ipswich,  Suffolk,  in  the  lioj/al  Soc/e//s  Journal,  in  a  prize 
essay,  says — "  la  connection  with  a  farmers'  club  we  have  often 
seen  this  crop  weighed,  and  also  swedes.  We  found  beet  to 
vary  from  14  to  44  tons  per  acre,  and  swedes  from  10  to  25 
tons."  Here  the  beet  weighs  38  and  41  tons ;  but  the  swede, 
instead  of  being  little  more  than  half,  weighs  more  than  the 
beet.    In  the  south  of  England  there  is  an  enormous  advantage 
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on  the  side  of  (lie  beet  crop.  Here,  as  regards  weiglit,  tlie 
advantage  is  slightly  in  favour  of  the  swede  ;  but  tiie  beet  is 
more  certain,  and  will  keep  longer.  We  had  green  top  yellow 
huUock  and  white  globe  turnips  in  the  same  lield,  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  they  were  not  so  heavy  as  the  swedes.  Before 
we  got  any  of  the  better  mangold  seed,  the  bulbs,  although  only 
about  half  the  size,  had  more  smallfibres  at  the  roots  ;  brought 
up  more  soil  with  them  when  pulled  ;  and  far  worse  to  clean. 
]u  thinning  turnips  and  mangolds  the  best  way  is  by  hand, 
then  to  be  hoed  not  many  days  afterwards,  taking  care  not  to 
take  too  much  soil  from  the  plants,  or  to  let  them  too  much 
down.  Three  lads  may  thin  or  hoe  an  acre  ^iu  a  day.  The 
weight  of  the  crop  greatly  depends  on  their  being  judiciously 
thinned.  Don't  mind  for  2  or  3  inches  either  way,  less  or 
more,  to  leave  the  finest  plant.  The  best  average  distance,  for 
weight  and  quality,  is  for  swedes  12,  and  common  turnips  10 
inches.  Mangolds  10  to  12.  The  best  width  lor  the  ridges 
or  drills  from  30  to  33  inches.  When  we  pull  and  clean  them 
for  storing,  that  they  may  keep  better,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  cut  into  the  bulbs,  the  tops  should  be  cut  olf  above  the 
point  of  insertion  into  the  bulb,  so  that  the  leaves  fall  sepa- 
rately on  the  ground,  and  are  more  easily  ploughed  in.  It  is 
very  common  to  let  the  turnips  to  pull  off.  We  see  the  people 
at  work  with  them ;  one  cut  generally  serves  for  the  root, 
another  for  the  top.  They  seldom  strike  more  than  twice  when 
tlie  work  is  let,  and  often  cut  into  the  bulb  ;  and  ofter  leave  a 
great  deal  of  soil  on  it.  The  better  way  is  to  take  the  soil 
carefully  olf  with  the  back  of  the  knife,  and  then  keeping  the 
knife  the  same  side  up,  pull  it  tlirough  the  top  from  the  under- 
side at  the  exact  place,  without  strikiug  at  it  at  all  in  cutting 
off  the  tops.  In  storing,  it  is  better  if  they  are  carted  and 
covered  up  on  the  same  day  that  they  are  pulled,  a  single 
night's  frost  may  damage  them  very  much  ;  but  they  receive 
little  harm  from  two  or  three  niglit's  frost  as  long  as  the  roots 
are  in  the  ground.  JMangold  wurzel  requires  to  be  well 
covered  up  on  the  heaps,  the  way  that  we  usually  cover  pota- 
toes, with  a  little  straw  and  a  good  thickness  of  soil.  The 
expense  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  either,  will  often  be  from  ^£8 
to  £9,  for  labour,  manure,  and  rent  of  laud  ;  part  of  this  expense 
for  manure  is  chargeable  to  tlie  next  crop,  particularly  if  the 
tops  are  ploughed  in,  and  for  cleaning  upon  all  the  crops  ;  for 
the  real  cleaning  crop  in  the  rotation  is  the  root  crop.  As  it 
is  an  expensive  crop,  at  any  rate,  it  is  better, to  be  at  a  little 
extra  expense  for  mauure  and  labour  to  get  a  heavy  crop,  as 
the  value  of  it  may  vary  so  much.  We  have  seen  some  turnips 
this  summer  worth  not  more  than  five  or  six  shillings  per  acre 
(in  one  case  which  I  nicntianed  to  you),  and  a  good  crop  may 
he  worth  from  15  to  20  pounds.  My  reason  for  introducing 
this  subject  is  on  account  of  the  many  great  failures  we  see  in 
the  turnip  crop.  We  cannot  travel  100  miles  north  or  south 
without  seeing  scores  of  acres  bare,  which  ought  to  be  grow- 
ing turnips.  1  trust  that  in  discussing  the  subject  such  sug- 
gestions will  be  brought  out  as  may  be  of  benefit  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Grainger  was  very  glad  to  hear  a  practical  sub- 
ject treated  in  so  practical  a  manner,  as  he  agreed  in  the 
main  with  Mr.  Todd's  details.  He  had  had  tlie  pleasure  of 
examining  Mr.  Todd's  extraordinary  crops,  which  were  pro- 
bably not  to  be  equalled  in  the  kingdom,  quality  of  soil  and 
cost  of  manure  considered,  lie  flattered  himself  that  lie  used 
to  grow  pretty  good  crops,  but  they  had  never  exceeded  32 
tons  per  acre,  and  he  found  himself  very  far  behind  when  he 
saw  Mr.  Todd's.  He  approved  of  autumn  cultivation,  season 
and  soil  being  suitable,  with  one  deep  ploughing  before  winter. 
He  had  copied  remarks  from  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Rigg,  of 
Abbey  House,  a  man  to  whom  farmers  owed  much,  and  he 
had  learned  a  great  deal  from  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Bees  and  Whitehaven,  where  they  produced  excel- 
lent crops,  la  these  localities  a  few  years  ago  their  stitches 
were  32  inches  wide,  and  the  plants  were  fourteen  inches 
apart,  but  he  thought  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  was  to 
lessen  the  distance  between  the  stitches  and  the  plants.  As  to 
the  time  of  sowing,  he  recommended  between  the  10th  and 
20th  of  May.  When  earlier,  the  swedes  were  apt  to  mildew. 
He  thought  the  next  satisfactory  plan  of  ascertaining  the  value 
of  the  turnip  crop  was  by  having  them  consumed  by  sheep,  at 
BO  much  pev  week.    Mr.  Grainger  proceeded  to  enter  into  ciil- 


culations  as  U)  the  value  of  a  crop  of  turnips.  He  said,  taking 
Mr.  Todd's  estimate  of  three  farthings  per  stone,  and  sup- 
posing a  sheep  to  consume  a  quarter  of  its  weight  per  day,  and 
assume  further  that  two-thirds  of  its  value  is  in  the  matter  of 
improvement  of  the  sheep,  and  one-third  in  the  manuring  of 
the  land  ;  in  a  crop  weighing  15  tons  we  have  £5  payable  by 
owners  of  slieep,  or  improvement  in  sheep,  and  £2  10s.  for 
manure.  A  crop  of  20  tons  they  would  have  £0  13s.  8d.  for 
the  land ;  and  in  a  crop  of  30  tons  they  had  £10  for  improve- 
ment in  the  sheep,  and  £5  for  manure  on  the  land.  Good 
seed  was  of  the  first  importance.  He  had  had  prime  turnip 
seed  from  Mr.  Highfield,  and  from  Mr.  Mann,  of  Crockhurst. 
As  to  mangolds,  he  scarcely  considered  them  to  he  suitable  for 
this  district,  but  the  last  three  years  had  certainly  been  excep- 
tional seasons.  He  considered  salt  very  useful  to  apply  to 
mangolds.  Speaking  of  the  distance  to  sow  turnips,  he  said 
Mr.  Todd  gave  12  inches  for  swedes  and  10  inches  for  common. 
Did  Mr.  Todd  use  any  lime. 

Mr.  Todd  said  he  did — a  very  little. 

Mr.  Hayton  said  he  had  seen  Mr.  Todd's  crops,  and  had 
been  really  astonished.  The  weight  per  acre  was  surprising, 
but  he  should  have  liked  to  see  a  greater  length  of  stitch  tried. 
When  he  looked  at  the  sizes  of  the  bulbs  shown  by  Mr.  Todd, 
and  heard  the  weight  per  acre,  he  could  not  but  tliink  that 
they  often  under-estimated  the  weights  of  their  turnip  crops. 
He  approved  of  autumn  cultivation  when  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Norman  said  he  could  only  say  he  wished  his  mangolds 
were  as  good  as  Mr.  Todd's.  Mr.  Todd  had  recommended 
lime,  but  lime  did  not  suit  all  soils,  lie  had  tried  it  on  some 
land  at  Oughtcrside,  and  it  had  not  auss'ered  at  all.  Lime 
did  not  improve  the  land,  it  only  stimulated  it,  and  it  was  said 
that  it  enriehed  the  father  and  impoverished  the  sou.  Lime 
set  free  a  great  quantity  of  moist  manure,  but  for  many  soils 
they  could  apply  as  much  as  they  wanted  in  the  shape  of  bones. 
He  should  not  like  them  to  adopt  the  universal  application  of 
lime. 

Mr.  Baenes  said  he  was  very  much  against  lime  for  man- 
golds, but  for  turnips  he  found  it  answer  very  well. 

Mr.  HoKNE  should  have  liked  to  hear  something  said  about 
the  storing  of  green  crops,  which  was  of  great  importance. 

The  Chairman,  after  complimenting  Mr.  Todd  upon  his 
paper,  asked  him  if  he  manured  in  the  autumn  for  his  mangold 
crop  ;  and  Mr.  Todd  had  not  told  them  what  kind  of  mangolds 
he  used.  Then  he  shook  his  faith  in  his  hollow  roller,  which 
he  had  thought  to  be  the  best,  especially  for  a  dry  season. 
For  himself,  he  had  always  pursued  the  plan  of  autumn 
ploughing.  He  was  not  afraid  of  lime ;  he  adopted  the  plan 
of  giving  his  land  20  or  25  cart-loads  of  lime  per  acre  once  in 
15  or  20  years.  The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Todd  for  his  paper,  which  was,  he  said,  one  of  the  best 
they  had  had  read. 

Mr.  Brockbank  seconded  the  motion,  and  asked  Mr.  Todd 
if  the  bulbs  were  10  inches  apart. 

Mr.  Todd,  in  returning  thanks,  said  they  were  under  10 
inches  apart.  In  thinning  his  turnips  he  always  took  care  to 
leave  the  finest  plants,  even  if  more  or  less  than  10  inches. 
They  would  generally  find  the  hest  plants  where  there  were 
thick  lots,  and  being  careful  in  this  they  might  make  several 
tons  in  the  acre  difl'erence  in  the  yield.  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  he  never  could  grow  good  crops  of  turnips,  but 
having  had  much  experience  amongst  the  turnipa  in  the  west 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  as  inspector  of  your  crops,  he 
had  carefully  studied  the  best  methods  of  producing  this  valu- 
able crop.  He  had  grown  some  very  heavy  crops,  and  might 
say  that  it  did  not  depend  upon  the  land  ;  such  crops  were  fed 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  it  depended  almost  altogether  on 
judicious  management.  As  to  lime,  he  thought  a  little  was 
always  useful,  but  he  was  not  an  advocate  for  a  heavy  dose. 
As  to  manuring,  he  thought  it  was  a  good  plan  to  apply  part 
of  it  in  the  autumn,  and  the  rest  in  the  spring.  As  to  a  drill, 
he  tliought  it  was  best  in  a  dry  season,  when  the  plants  were 
well  pressed  and  rolled  in,  as  they  got  more  moisture.  Mr. 
Todd  said  he  should  he  very  glad  to  show  any  of  the  members 
his  crops,  if  they  paid  him  a  visit  at  any  time,  and  invited  as 
many  as  could  come  over  to  Mireside  the  following  day.  The 
meeting  then  broke  up. 
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Is  it  a  necessity  that  this  show  and  the  Soiithfield  Club 
Meeting  should  be  held  at  the  same  time  ?  If  so,  it  is  a 
necessity  to  be  deplored ;  not  that  the  Yorkshire  Fat 
Show  suffers  so  much  by  the  drawing  away  of  animals  to 
Smithfield,  as  the  county  is  a  large  one,  and  few  wish  to 
take  an  animal  up  to  London  and  to  sell  it  there  without 
having  a  chance  of  being  distinguished  at  home.  The 
loss  at  this  show  is  chiefly  in  the  character  of  the  attend- 
ance. Truly  the  citizens  crowd  in  every  afternoon,  while  the 
working  people  are  in  force  every  evening,  and  the  farmers 
of  the  neighbourhood  attend  every  day  from  noon  to 
night ;  but  still,  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the  county, 
residing  at  a  distance  from  York,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  The  fact  is  they  are  in  town,  seeing  the  Club 
Show,  spending  the  agricultural  week,  and  listening  to 
speeches  in  Club  and  Society,  and  they  cannot  be  at 
York  at  the  same  time.  The  Smithfield  Show  suffers,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  simultaneous  meetings,  in  its 
entries.  How  many  good  animals  which  we  shall  notice 
would  have  graced  the  Agricultural  Hall  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. Some  there  are  that  would  have  taken  the 
highest  honours,  and  have  certainly  elevated  the  character 
of  the  Shorthorn  show  from  mediocrity  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion. Lord  Zetland's  oxen.  Sir  Geo.  Musgrave's  heifer, 
and  Mr.  W.  Hill's  cow  would  have  been  no  mean  acquisi- 
tions to  the  Smithfield  Club. 

Any  such  unprofitable  clash  has  not,  however,  pre- 
vented this  the  fourteenth  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Pat  Stock  Society  from  being  a  success  in  every  particular. 
The  meeting  opened  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  on  each 
day  the  attendance,  in  spite  of  the  return  of  winter,  was 
in  excess  of  previous  yeai"s.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
the  halfcrown  day,  the  county  families  and  elite  of  the 
city  and  neighbourhood  were  present,  and  the  scene 
became  one  of  considerable  interest  from  the  large 
attendance  of  ladies  in  their  gay  winter  costumes. 
The  number  of  entries  is  larger  than  at  any  previous 
meeting  during  the  last  five  years.  The  increase  is  prin- 
cipally in  Shorthorns  and  sheep,  while  the  other  classes 
continue  to  be,  in  most  instances,  about  the  same  in 
numbers. 

Of  the  115  entries  of  cattle  89  are  Shorthorns,  10 
cross-breds,  or  of  any  breed  (including  several  Short- 
horns), and  16  Scotch  breeds,  and  in  this  full  entry  there 
are  very  few  inferior  animals,  while  the  competition,  as  a 
rule,  has  been  very  close.  This  has  been  the  character- 
istic of  the  show  :  a  strong  class  of  really  good  animals, 
though  we  do  not  infer  that  none  have  reached  over  the 
average  merit,  but  the  contrary.  Some  animals  are  of 
extraordinary  merit.  In  these  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  the  winner  of  the  President's  Cup,  and  first  prize 
in  class  1  for  best  ox  not  exceeding  four  years  old,  and 
the  second  ox  in  the  same  class,  both  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Zetland ;  as  also  the  best  cow  of  any  age,  the 
property  of  Mr.  W.  Hill,  Wethcrley,  the  winner  of 
Beach's  Cup,  for  best  ox,  cow  or  heifer,  fed  on  his  food, 
in  which  competition  she  came  against  the  Earl  of 
Zetland's  fii'st  and  second  prize  beasts ;  Sir  George 
Musgrave's  roan  heifer,  first  in  class  4,  for  Short- 
horn heifers  not  exceeding  four  years,  and  winner  of  the 
Corpoi'ation  Plate,  £20,  as  the  best  cow  or  heifer  in 
classes  3  and  4  ;  and  Mr.  Reid's  black  polled  cow,  first  in 
class  13,  Scotch  cows  and  heifers,  and  winner  of  Mr. 
lloper's  £20  Champion  Cup.  Mr.  11.  S.  Thompson's  ox, 
■winner  in  class  2  not  exceeding  three  years  old,  and  Mr. 


Thornton's  ox,  winner  in  the  class  for  Shorthorn  ox  of 
any  age  in  the  Tenant  Farmers'  Classes,  arc  animals  also 
of  high  merit  ;  and  there  are  several  more  which  are 
entitled  to  their  position,  and  to  something  more — public 
notice. 

For  convenience  sake  we  shall,  however,  talce  these  in 
their  places.  In  the  first  class  of  four  years  old  oxen  the 
first  and  second  prizes  fell  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  for  two 
magnificent  roans  ;  the  second  is  the  heavier  animal,  and 
of  course,  by  "  the  trade,"  is  viewed  as  the  better  ;  but 
fortunately  the  judges  on  this  occasion — and  how  seldom 
it  is  so — were  not  governed  by  the  scales.  They  could  not 
ignore  the  first's  superior  quality  and  symmetry.  Straight 
in  all  his  lines,  with  handling  hair  unexceptional,  mag- 
nificent crops,  broad,  deep  breast,  and  fine  head,  he  is 
every  inch  the  model  of  a  prize  animal,  and  worthy  of 
standing  as  the  type  of  his  class.  His  arched  ribs  and 
fine  forequarters  cannot  be  excelled,  and  make  us  regret 
that  he  has  been  prepared  for  the  shambles  rather  than 
reserved  for  the  herd.  The  want  of  arch  in  the  fore  rib 
is  the  characteristic  and  common /(nViwy  of  the  Shorthorn, 
and  the  possession  of  a  true  cylindrical  form  is  therefore 
a  merit  of  the  highest  degree,  and  without  it  no  animal, 
whatever  other  points  he  may  have,  can  be  an  A.  1. 
Shorthorn.  In  this  point  the  second  prize  ox  is  slightly 
defective,  and  though  he  will  weigh  perhaps  10  stone  more 
than  the  first  ox,  he  girths  tlu-ee  inches  less.  Still  he  is 
also  a  grand  ox :  has  size,  colour,  handling,  and  good 
form,  -vvith  the  exception  of  the  point  named.  The 
whole  of  this  class  of  oxen  is  good  ;  the  third  prize 
white  ox,  belonging  to  Mr.  McKessack,  is  a  level  good 
animal,  very  closely  run  by  Mr.  W.  Hill's  red- 
and-white  ox.  There  is  also  a  commended  ox  of  Mr. 
Laycock,  with  a  wonderful  good  loin  and  hind  quarter. 

In  the  young  class  of  oxen,  jNIr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  the 
President,  took  the  first  prize  with  a  red  ox,  wonder- 
fully developed,  for  at  his  age  we  never  met  with  such  beef 
as  he  has  upon  him.  It  has  been  Mr.  Thompson's  spe- 
cialty to  bring  out  youvcj  oxen  fat  for  the  market,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  has  outdone  himself,  the  present 
animal  being  quite  equal  in  quality  of  beef  to  any  four- 
years-old  shown.  Had  he  been  a  little  more  spread  out, 
and  stood  better  on  his  legs,  he  would  have  not  been  a 
long  way  off  taking  the  President's  Cup  back  again  to 
Kirby  Hall.  The  second-prize  animal  in  this  class  is 
well  entitled  to  his  position  ;  form  and  quality  are  united 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  his  back  and  hind-quarters  are 
exceptionally  good.  He  is,  however,  a  little  light  of 
bone,  and  there  is  not  enougb  of  him  altogether  to 
achieve  first  honours.  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Broughton,  and  Sir 
\V.  Trevelyan  have  good  animals  in  this  class,  and  Mr.  Lis- 
maUjS,  of  Kimbolton,  third  prize  is  a  thick  well-developed 
animal,  worthy  of  his  place.  Mr.  Jordan's  2  yrs.  2  m. 
very  young  roan  is  not  strong  enough  for  a  place  ;  but  by 
another  day  may  see  him  in  a  higher  position,  for  he  is 
worth  trying  on.  As  in  the  previous  class,  there  are  here 
nine  good  animals. 

The  cows  of  any  age  "  are  seven,"  but  select.  Mr.  W. 
Hill's  white  cow,  the  first  prize  and  Myers'  cup  winner, 
is  one  of  those  sweet-looking  females  that  ai'e  occasionally 
found  in  the  highest  class  Shorthorns.  She  is  an  aristo- 
cratic beauty,  graceful  in  outline,  filled  up  evenly  with 
flesh,  showing  no  break  of  contour  from  irregular  deposits 
of  fat,  with  a  head  and  eye  as  expressive  as  her  figure  is 
graceful,  and  she  beats  the  large  capital  beef  cow  shown 
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by  Mr.  Darley,  very  properly.  This  cow  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  old  Yorkshire  .Shorthorn,  lai'ge  and  handsome, 
not  patchy  and  lumjiy,  but  she  is  wanting  in  the  indi- 
cations of  h'lc/li  caste.  She  has  weight  in  plenty  ;  but 
Avhen  we  have  a  cow  that  is  equally  fat,  and  has  also 
other  points  of  shape  and  quality  in  excess,  in  the  class, 
fashion  must  have  it.  Mere  bulk  should  not  win 
against  less  weight,  if  the  latter  be  accompanied  by  supe- 
rior quality  and  form.  We  must  confess,  however,  that 
we  cannot  see  reason  to  place  Mr.  Hill's  cow  before  I;ord 
Zetland's  ox,  the  winner  of  the  President's  Cup,  and  who 
competed  for  Beach's  Cup.  The  award  may  be  right, 
for  between  such  animals  it  scarcely  can  be  wrong,  each 
being  on  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  merit,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  if  we  had  counted  the  steps  of  the  ladder  along 
with  the  judges,  we  might  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Our  own  individual  reckoning  does  not,  how- 
ever, set  the  lady  above  the  gentleman  in  this  case.  jMr. 
Keid's  third-prize  cow  in  this  class  is  but  a  moderate 
animal. 

In  the  heifers  under  4  yrs.  old,  there  was  some 
capital  competition.  There  were  eleven  animals  with 
more  good  entries  than  we  have  space  to  notice.  Mr. 
Robson  had  a  clever  H.  C.  animal ;  Sir  Chas.  Trevelyan, 
a  petite  heifer  2  yrs.  and  11  m.,  a  perfect  little  gem, 
placed  third,  a  place  of  honour  indeed,  in  such  a  class. 
Mr.  Tindall's  second  prize  white  heifer  is  a  very  great 
weight,  and  uniform  in  all  her  points,  but  quite  out  of 
the  race  in  the  struggle  for  first  place  ivith  Sir  G.  Mus- 
graves  light  roan  heifer.  This  animal  takes  first  prize 
here,  and  the  £20  Coporation  Plate,  as  the  best  animal 
in  both  the  cow  classes,  therefore  she  beats  Mr.  W.  Hill's 
cow,  the  conqueror  of  Lord  Zetland's  ox,  for  the  Myers' 
Cup,  and  is  entitled  to  be  considered  the  pride  of  the 
show.  Lord  Zetland's  ox  goes  to  Leeds,  but  we  do  not 
know  anything  of  the  future  doings  of  the  cow  and  heifer ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  if  they  all  do  go  that  they  will  com- 
pete together,  or  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  line 
through  one  to  the  other  as  at  York.  The  heifer  in 
question  is  the  best  in  a  capital  class,  and  is  placed  at 
York  at  the  head  of  the  females  for  the  £20  time-piece 
given  by  the  Corporation. 

Cross-breed  oxen  are  only  few.  Mr.  Ross,  Forres, 
has  a  blue  roan  of  great  length  and  size;  with  a  mar- 
vellous loin,  but  the  crop  is  light,  and  the  top  not  straight. 
His  beef  is  not  exactly  the  thing,  and  he  only  just  wins 
the  first  place  from  Sir  W.  Trevelyan's  roan  ox.  This  is 
nearly  a  Shorthorn,  stands  well  up,  is  perfectly  straight 
above  and  below,  and  nearer  a  paralellogram  in  outline  than 
we  often  meet  with ;  his  flesh  is  well  spread,  and  he  walks 
a  grandee ;  he  has  deep  sides,  and  wide  breast,  but  unfor- 
tunately his  sides  are  too  flat.  Had  the  rib  been  more 
cm-ved,  he  would  have  been  an  extraordinary  fellow,  as  it  is 
he  is  quite  good  enough  to  win.  As  regards  the  prize  cows 
of  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Reid  we  are  not  impressed  in  favour 
of  the  "  best."  She  is  level  beef,  and  heavier  than  Mr. 
Reid's  cow,  and  her  age  is  only  2  yrs.  and  9  m. ;  weight 
for  age  is  then  really  her  title  to  honour,  Mr.  Reid's 
second  prize  is  an  animal  of  very  fine  bone,  and  has  qua- 
lity and  capital  form,  but  she  is  3^  years  old. 

The  tenant-farmers'  Shorthorns  are  only  four  classes ; 
that  of  oxen  of  any  age,  with  ten  entries.  The  first-prize 
animal  here  distances  the  lot ;  he  was  bred  by  Lord  Zet- 
land, and  is  shown  by  Mr.  Thornton,  his  present  owner. 
The  winning  animal  in  this  class  is  a  roan,  displaying  all 
the  character  of  the  pure-bred  Shorthorn ;  quality  is  un- 
excelled, and  his  symmetry  very  good ;  he  has  wonderfully 
perfect  crops  and  shoulder ;  and  indeed,  his  fore-quarter 
cannot  be  beaten.  He  is  farfrom  being  fed  up ;  and  he  might 
be  better  on  his  hind  legs,  while  his  hind-quarter  is  a  trifle 
short.  The  second  animal  here  (Mr.  Batram's)  lias  size ; 
any   other  merits  we  are  ignorant  of,  and  therefore,  we 


will  leave  his  frailties  unnoticed.  The  third  prize  is  a 
young  animal  of  fine  touch  and  quality ;  he  is  only  2  yrs. 
and  9  m.  old,  and  his  owner,  Mr.  Brogden,  will  not,  we 
think,  lose  sight  of  him  for  the  future;  he  is  straight 
and  handsome,  but  scarcely,  we  think,  good  enough  to 
beat  Mr.  Lovel's  H.  C.  animal  and  some  others  of  great 
weight  and  substance.  In  this  instance  the  judges  have 
given  him  full  credit  for  the  future,  and  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  that  we  are  led  away  from  the  sober  severity  of 
justice  in  our  decision  by  the  attractions  of  youth  and 
beauty. 

The  Tenants'  Shorthorn  cows  of  any  age,  are  an  excel- 
lent class  in  character,  and  five  out  of  the  eight  exhi- 
bited are  distinguished  by  the  judges.  The  first-prize 
cow  is  a  Shorthorn,  bred  by  Mr.  Unthank,  and  is  a 
credit  to  her  family.  This  is  saying  something  for  her. 
She  is  long  and  low,  with  fine  bone,  and  comes  luxuri- 
ously to  the  hand  ;  while  her  head  has  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Shorthorn  than  we  can  find  in  a  day's  jour- 
ney. Mr.  Thomlinson's  roan  heifer  is  well  worthy  of 
her  second  place.  She  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  quality 
and  style  of  the  heifers  of  the  Bates'  strain,  but  is  a  little 
too  slight  of  bone  and  frame,  to  get  a  first  at  a  fat  show. 
The  third  prize  is  a  strong  fair  Shorthorn ;  and  the  whole 
class  is  a  satisfactory  one. 

Por  the  best  ox  of  any  other  breed,  and  the  best  cow  or 
heifers  of  any  other  breed  or  cross,  there  was  small 
competition,  whether  measured  by  numbers  or  by 
merit.  In  the  Scotch  breeds  there  are  four  classes 
only.  Por  the  best  polled  ox,  Mr.  Reid  was  first 
with  a  black  animal — a  solid  lump  of  beef — and 
he  is  well  matched  by  the  second  belonging  to 
Mr.  MacPherson.  This  animal  has  a  finer  point  than  the 
first  animal,  but  his  beef  is  also  looser.  In  the  polled 
cows  or  heifers,  Mr.  Reid  takes  the  first  prize  and  Mr. 
Roper's  cup,  which  he  now  holds  "  for  good,"  as  he  won 
it  last  year.  To  accomplish  this  second  victory  Mr.  Reid 
has  wisely  brought  a  sure  card,  for  a  more  perfect  animal 
of  her  kind  than  she  is  would,  we  think,  scarcely  be 
found  in  all  Scotland.  The  second  and  third  auimals  are 
just  fair  animals  of  their  class.  In  horned  Highland  oxen 
Sir  W.  Trevelyan  is  first,  and  Mr.Thackray,  York,  second ; 
the  first  being  a  moderate  animal  and  the  second  a  "  bad- 
un."  Mr.  Eastwood's  Highland  cow  is  of  another  order. 
Her  hind-quarter  is  marvellous  for  a  Highlander :  her  flesh 
is  wonderful — elastic  and  full  to  the  hand  :  her  loin,  in- 
deed, is  so  ATonderfnl,  as  to  cover  completely  the  space 
between  rib  and  hip  with  an  Indiarubbcr  cushion.  This 
makes  the  crops  look  rather  light,  but  they  are  thickly  co- 
vered with  flesh.  Sir  W.  Trevelyan  stands  second  here 
with  a  pretty-topped  heifer ;  and  there  is  a  good  II.  C. 
heifer  belonging  to  Mr.  Harrison,  Skipton. 

In  the  district  prizes  for  tenant  farmers  within  twenty 
miles  there  were  only  four  animals  for  the  ox  of  any 
breed.  Mr.  Lund,  York,  won  this  with  a  beast  bred  by 
Lord  Zetland,  and  Mr.  John  Hill  took  second  with  fair 
butcher  animals.  The  cow  or  heifer  prizes  went  to  mo- 
derate animals  in  a  competition  of  six. 

In  sheep  the  entries  exceed  those  of  last  year,  but  still 
they  are  not  nearly  as  many  as  they  ought  to  be,  con- 
sidering what  extent  of  sheep  country  there  is  in  Yorkshire. 
A  few  better  prizes  would  bring  this  about.  The  present 
premiums  offered  are  not  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  and  there- 
fore they  are  ineflicient  in  bringing  numbers  into  the  field. 
In  Leicester  wethers  Mr.  Jordan  took  all  the  honours. 
He  exhibited  three  pens  of  fine  sheep,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  judges  here  put  the  rosettes  upon  the 
wrong  pens.  The  first  prize  was  given  to  the  biggest 
sheep  on  the  leg  ;  but  they  were  inferior  to  the  other 
pens  in  uniformity,  quality,  and  wool.  Now,  in  pens  of 
animals  unifonnity  is  an  essential,  and  the  winuiug  ani- 
mals were  not  nearly  as  even  as  the  second  prize,  or  the 
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H.  C.  pen  of  sheep.  The  H.  C.  pen  were  real  specimens 
of  improved  Leicesters;  even  as  peas  in  size,  and  like  each 
other  in  looks  and  wool,  with  thick  necks,  harrel  middle, 
and  fine  bone — as  a  lot  they  excelled  the  first  in  everything 
except  weight,  and  in  this  they  were  not  short  by  many 
pounds.  In  Shortwools  Lord  "Wenloch  took  all  the  prizes  : 
they  were  fair  individual  animals,  but  did  not  in  any  case 
make  a  good  pen — they  wanted  uniformity.  For  Scotch 
sheep  Mr.  Lund,  of  York,  and  Mr.  W.  Hill,  Wetherby, 
both  well-known  exhibitors  and  in  the  trade,  took  nrst 
and  second  respectively  with  admirable  specimens.  The 
half-bred  sheep  were  also  good,  Mr.  Agar,  York,  scoring 
the  win,  and  Mr.  W.  Hill  again  coming  second. 
Mr.  Borton's  pen  of  fat  ewes  took  the  prize  for  best 
sheep  of  any  age.  We  question  that  any  other  man  in 
Euglaud  can  at  this  time  produce  such  specimens  as 
these.  They  show  what  his  breeding- stock  can  do 
when  put  to  feeding,  and  illustrate  the  fact  of  his  great 
successes  at  the  Royal  ^Agricultural  Society's  Meetings 
as  our  leading  Leicester  ram  breeder.  We  think 
that  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  sheep  should  have 
gone  to  Barton-le-street,  or  to  Mr.  Jordan  for  his 
pen  of  H.  C.  gimmers,  rather  than  to  Lord  Wenlock's 
downs — themselves  only  moderate  representatives  of  a 
class  of  sheep  not  cultivated  at  all  in  Yorkshire  by  the 
rent-paying  farmer. 

The  pig  competition  in  numbers  is  slightly  larger  than 
last  year,  and  much  greater  than  in  previous  shows.  In 
excellence  of  the  specimens  it  is  quite  equal  to  the  usual 
standard.  In  Yorkshire  this  is  always  a  high  one,  as,  in 
addition  to  the  public  men  in  the  line  who  compete  at  all 
the  great  shows,  Yorkshire  has  also  numbers  of  local 
breeders  who  come  out  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
and  bring  out  animals  hitherto  untried.  In  this  instance 
it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  prizes  are  taken  by  resi- 
dents in  and  near  the  city  of  York.  Thus  Mr.  Agar, 
Brockfield,  took  first  prize  and  cup  for  best  animal,  with 
a  small-bred  sow  only  fifteen  months  old.  Our  experience 
does  not  point  to  any  better  animal  at  her  age  than  this. 
Mr.  Routledge,  York,  also  won  first  and  second  for  best  pig 


under  twelvemonths  old  ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hill,  Wetherby, 
took  first  for  best  three  porker  pigs  under  eighteen  weeks 
old,  with  three  black  beauties — perfect  piccaninnies,  that 
could  not  be  prettier,  nor  shine  brighter,  if  they  had 
been  fed  on  sugar  and  milk  since  they  came  into  this  rough 
world!  Mr.  E.  Dnckering  did  not  allow  all  the  honours 
to  remain  in  the  county.  He  takes  first,  second,  and 
third  ia  class  "pigs  of  large  breed  of  any  age."  Oscar,  the 
prize  animal,  is  a  grand  specimen,  weighing  70  stone 
alive,  and  will  be  nearly  CO  stone  dead  weight.  The 
second  and  third  are  two  sows  which  have  won  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  but  the  third  here.  Princess  Royal, 
has  generally  been  placed  before  the  second.  They 
were  so  placed  at  the  Yorkshire  show  at  Wakefield  in 
August  last. 

There  is  one  speciality  of  this  Eat  Show  which  we  do  not 
often  meet  with.  There  are  prizes  ofi'ered  iox  young  hulls 
and  boars.  The  bull  classes  were  well  filled.  For  "  bull 
calf  between  six  and  twelve  months  old"  Mr.  Bromet,  of 
Tadcaster,  took  first  prize  with  a  most  promising  calf  of 
the  Oxford  and  Duchess  blood,  Mr.  Wright,  of  Ogle- 
thorpe,  Tadcaster,  coming  second  with  another  animal  of 
the  Wetherby  blood.  He  has  capital  handling,  and  is  a 
nice  straight  calf,  but  is  slightly  deficient  on  his  sides. 
The  year-old  bulls  were  a  large  show  ;  Lord  Irwin, 
of  Royal  and  Yorkshire  repute,  taking  first  prize,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  great  guns  of  next  year  to  a  certainty.  The 
second  prize  animal  here  is  well-bred,  and  has  rare  hair 
and  handling :  his  loin  and  back  are,  however,  im- 
pi'ovable,  and  he  is  well  run  up  to  by  the  H.  C.  bull  of 
Mr.  Fisher's  of  Leconfield,  that  bids  fair  to  grow  into  a 
good  animal. 

Pigeons,  poultry,  and  rabbits  were  large  and  excellent 
shows. 

Judges.  —  Cattle  :  Mr.  Joseph  Kaye,  Huddersfield ; 
Mr.  Jas.  Knowles,  Wetherby ;  Mr.  Richard  Eoxton, 
Wellburn,  Kirby  Moorside.  Sheep  :  Mr.  John  Rob, 
Thorpfield,  Thirsk ;  Mr.  T.  B.  Whitwell,  Gate  Helms- 
ley,  York.  Pigs  :  Mr.  J.  M.  Turner,  Wakefield;  Mr. 
G.  Mangles,  Givendale,  Ripon. 


THE     ROYAL    DUBLIN     SOCIETY.— THE    FAT    CATTLE    SHOW. 


Some  few  years  agOj  when  a  Christmas  fat  cattle  show  was 
first  attempted  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  produce  show,  the  entries  were  but  few, 
and  the  quahty  of  a  very  mediocre  character,  for  according  to 
their  practice  in  fattening  beeves  it  was  too  late  to  have  grass- 
fed  and  too  early  to  have  stall-fed  cattle  in  that  bloom  and 
perfection  that  good  judges  require.  For  a  time  these  shows 
but  barely  existed,  till  some  people  showed  more  courage  than 
the  rest  and  began  to  put  in  their  stall-teds  much  earlier  than 
usual,  took  their  neighbours  by  surprise,  and  bore  away  the 
honours ;  this  so  nettled  the  graziers,  who  grew  no  roots,  nor 
had  the  accommodation  for  stall  feeding,  that  they  held  meet- 
ings and  went  in  for  having  two  classes  of  fat  cattle,  one  to  be 
stall-fed  and  the  other  out-fed  on  grass,  supplemented  by  arti- 
ficial food  given  out  of  doors.  After  much  opposition  by 
the  stall-feeders  they  carried  the  point  by  getting  up  subscrip- 
tions to  pay  the  prizes,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  only  making 
itself  responsible  for  the  prizes  for  the  stall-fed  animals.  Thus 
emulation  was  excited,  year  after  year  the  quality  and  finish 
of  the  animals  exhibited  improved,  success  has  crowned  those 
well-considered  measures,  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  no 
longer  treats  the  out-feds  like  step-children,  but  brings  them 
under  her  own  wing,  and  gives  them  a  place  and  position  in 
the  programme  at  their  winter  fat  cattle  show.  Such  lias 
been  and  ever  wiU  be  the  effects  of  well  directed  emulation, 
and  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  beef  has  been  produced  at 
those  sliows  of  a  substantial  quality,  though  not  overloaded 
with  useless  blubbery  fat. 


In  two  years  old  oxen  there  were  seven  entries,  all  very 
creditable.  Major  Barton,  of  StrafFan  House,  was  put  first  for 
a  cross  between  a  polled  Angus  cow  and  a  Shorthorn  bull, 
which  was  well  covered  on  all  its  points,  witli  firm  elastic 
meat ;  he  is  full  brother  to  the  prize  two-year-old  heifer,  tlie 
gem  of  last  year's  show,  and  though  not  so  higlily  finished  it 
may  give  some  idea  of  his  excellence  to  find  he  has  distanced 
some  of  the  best  feeders  in  the  country.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Montray,  Farm  Royal  Aughnactoy,  came  in  second  for  a 
capital  Shorthorn  ox,  well  covered  on  the  back,  loins,  ribs, 
and  ends.  Mr.  Naper,  Loughcrew,  stood  third,  and  gets  a 
commend  for  anotlier,  both  Shorthorns. 

Seven  excellent  beasts  made  up  the  exhibition  of  oxen  of 
any  age  over  two  years  old,  but  to  the  dismay  of  Irish  feeders 
His  Excellency,  Earl  Spencer,  brought  over  direct  from  his 
seat  Althorp  Park,  Northampton,  the  best  finished  Shorthorn 
ox  ever  seen  in  "  Ould  Ireland  ;"  he  stood  about  5^^  feet  high, 
girthed  here  109  inches,  before  leaving  home  his  attendant 
said  he  girthed  113  inches,  so  that  he  lost  in  transit  4-  inches; 
his  leugth  is  71  inches,  and  his  dead  weight  estimated  at  15^ 
ewt.,  he  is  unquestionably  the  grandest  fore-ended  fat  bullock 
we  ever  saw  in  Ireland,  well  padded  over  crops,  back,  loins, 
ribs,  and  quarters,  with  firm  elastic  beef,  without  a  particle  of 
blubber  about  him,  and  the  best  judges  declared  that  nothing 
like  him  ever  stood  in  Dublin  before;  but  he  was,  never- 
theless, nowhere  at  Birmingham.  lie  was  purchased  from 
Mr.  F.  Cuff,  who  had  the  sale  of  him,  by  Mr.  McQuade,  a 
Dubha  and  Belfast  buyer  for  £65.     Major  Barton  came  in 
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secoud  for  another  of  his  cross-bred  animals,  with  good  back, 
ribs,  and  ends,  but  not  finished  over  the  loin.  Mr.  Allan 
Poll'ok,  Lisraany,  takes  the  third  place,  and  O'Connell  Mur- 
phy, Breemount  House,  Trim,  takes  au  highly  commended  and 
a  commend  for  two  very  well  fleshed  oxen. 

Four  cows  made  up  the  next  section,  three  of  these  belong- 
ing to  O'Connell  Murphy,  who  takes  both  prizes,  and  an 
highly  commended.  Mr.  Allan  PoUok  exhibited  the  fourth, 
which  takes  nothing,  lliough  she  handled  well. 

Three  two-year-old  heifers  made  up  the  next  section,  in 
which  Major  Barton  takes  first  honour  with  auotlier  of  liis 
beauties,  a  Sliorthoru  cross,  but  without  any  Angus  blood 
in  her  veins.  She  is  about  the  best  and  sweetest  liaudler  in  the 
yard,  square  and  level  throughout,  with  a  grand  back,  a  per- 
fect block  of  beef,  witli  little  offal.  Mr.  Kingwall,  Killy- 
nen,  takes  second  place  with  a  close,  well-finished  half-bred 
Hereford. 

Twelve  three-year-old  heifers  made  up  the  next  section,  in 
which  almost  all  the  best  feeders  were  represented  ;  O'Connell 
Murphy  takes  both  leading  prizes,  the  first  for  a  splendid 
Shorthorn.  She  was  shown  fat  tliis  time  last  year,  and  took 
second  place,  and  again  at  the  last  spring  meeting  amongst  the 
breeding  class,  taking  first  honour.  Slic  was  iiowcver,  better 
beef  this  time  last  year,  as  she  is  now  soft  audblubbery  in  every 
part,  and  we  have  some  doubts  as  to  tlie  propriety  of  permit- 
ting a  prize  fat  animal  being  exhibited  twelve  months  after  at 
the  same  show,  or  that  she  had  any  claim  for  the  first  prize  as 
a  breeding  animal  at  the  last  spring  meeting.  The  second 
prize  is  much  the  best  beast,  being  close  and  well  covered  on 
ail  points,  with  prime  beef.  E.  Walsh  came  in  third  for  a 
well  finished  Shorthorn.  Thomas  Smith,  Battertowu,  Meath, 
gets  an  highly  commended,  and  Mr.  Gerrard,  Gibbstown,Navan, 
a  commend. 

In  the  class  of  out-fed  stock  the  animals  are  exliibitcd 
in  couples.  Nine  pairs  of  oxen,  of  any  age  or  breed,  com- 
posed the  first  section,  some  of  which  would  have  been  belter 
left  at  home,  being  tall  and  gaunt,  with  much  loose  soft  skin 
hanging  about  them,  but  in  capital  condition  for  stall-feeding. 
The  Earl  of  Kingston,  llockingliam,  Boyle,  received  justly 
first  honour  for  a  splendid  pair  of  Sliorthorus  ;  they  were  in 
fine  condition.  Tiios.  St.  George  I'epper,  Ballygarth  Castle, 
Meath,  was  put  second ;  Kichard  Manders,  Swords,  came 
in  third ;  and  Mr.  Thos.  Gerrard  gets  an  H.  C.  and 
a  commend  out  of  five  pairs  of  oxen  exhibited  by 
him.  Six  pairs  of  cows  made  up  the  next  section,  all  of 
which  were  good.  Matthew  J.  Corbally,  Kathbeal,  Swords, 
was  put  first,  Richard  Walsh,  Kingswood,  second  ;  O'Connell 
Murphy  got  a  high  commend,  and  W.  Stawell  Garnett, 
Williamstown,  Kills,  received  a  commend.  The  next 
section  for  tlie  best  two  outfed  heifers  of  any  age  con- 
tained fifteen  pairs,  and  were  as  a  whole  the  most  catching  in 
the  Show,  and  so  good  that  the  judges  commended  the  whole 
section ;  but  Mr.  R.  Walsh's  three  pairs  were  so  evenly 
matched  that  they  deservedly  swept  the  three  money  prizes 
before  them  ;  they  were  the  best  finished  in  the  class,  with 
splendid  backs  and  ribs,  good  twists,  and  regular  blocks  of 
solid  beef.  Sanil.  Garnett,  Arch  Hall,  Navan,  one  of  the  best 
judges  and  feeders  in  Ireland,  got  a  high  commend  for  two 
half-bred  Herefords  ;  and  Patrick  Mathews,  Annagor,  Drog- 
heda,  had  a  high  commend  and  a  commend  for  two  pair  out 
of  three  pair  shown  by  him. 

The  show  of  sheep  was  good  ;  but  there  was  still 
nothing  very  extraordinary  amongst  them.  In  shearling 
long-woolled  wedders  there  were  five  pens,  Richard 
Walsh  and  S.  L.  IVaper  taking  first  and  second  places 
respectively,  Thos.  JIader,  Moyvaghly,  Moate,  an  higli 
commend,  and  O'Connell  Murphy  a  commend.  In 
wedders,  between  one  and  three  shear,  three  pens,  O'Connell 
Murphy  takes  first,  and  Samuel  Garnett  second  prizes. 
In  long-wooled  ewes,  four  pens,  \Vm.  Owen  Blesinton  is  first ; 
Robt.  F.  Fraucks,  second ;  Col.  Kane  Bembury  an  II.  C, 
and  O'Connell  Murphy  a  commend.  In  short-wooled  shearling 
wedders,  three  entries,  J.  L.  Naper  first  for  Shropshire  Downs; 
T.  Barnewall,  Bloomsbury,  Meath,  second  ;  and  H.  C.  for  the 
remaining  pens.  There  was  but  one  pen  of  over  one  and 
under  three-shear  wedders,  belonging  to  Thos.  Gerrard,  Gibs- 
town,  wlio  gets  the  prize  ;  and  two  pens  of  fat  sheep,  of  anv 
age  or  breed,  belonging  to  Thos.  Gerrard,  who  takes  the  first"; 
and  Samuel  Garnett,  wlio  gets  an  H.  C. 

The  entry  of  fat  pigs  was  excellent  as  to   breeding   and 


quality,  but  few  in  numbers,  fourteen  pens,  containing  29  pigi;, 
composing  the  entire  class.  The  prizes  were  divided  between 
Messrs.  Cooper,  Limerick ;  Napcr,  Loughcrew ;  Manders, 
Brackenstown  ;  and  Trevor,  Beeck  Hill,  Donnybrook. 

The  poultry  was  the  best  collection  ever  seen  in 
Ireland,  as  to  breeding,  condition,  and  plumage ;  num- 
bering 318  pens,  and  embracing  every  good  and  distinct 
variety,  of  both  useful  and  ornamental  birds,  and 
shown  in  about  37  distinct  sections,  in  all  of  which  there  was 
not  a  single  entry  from  England.  The  Society's  show  of 
pigeons  was  also  a  splendid  one,  in  which  were  exhibited  aU 
the  distinct  varieties  in  58  cages,  exclusive  of  the  amateur 
special  prize  show,  got  up  by  private  subscription.  The  first 
prize  of  £5  for  the  best  collection  of  not  less  than  13  distinct 
varieties  in  pairs,  for  which  there  were  five  competitors  ;  the 
second  of  £3  for  9  distinct  varieties  in  pairs,  in  which  there 
were  three  competitors  :  and  the  third  of  £3,  for  6  distinct 
varieties  in  pairs  ;  six  competitors  ;  total,  123  cages. 

The  grain,  root,  and  other  agricultural  produce  was 
staged  and  adjudicated  on  in  the  week  belore  opening 
the  general  show  and  this  on  the  whole  was  au  excellent 
exhibition,  and  a  fair  exposition  of  Irish  progress;  but  the 
wheat  this  season  is  not  so  good  as  usual ;  the  best  white 
wheat  weighed  (Ulbs.  the  bushel,  best  red  64|lbs.,  barley  591bs. 
white  oats  42^1bs.,  black  oats  3U|lbs.,  beans  691bs.,  peas  65lbs., 
vetches  641bs.,  Irish  saved  flax  seed  53^lbs.  There  were  also 
samples  of  mangel  and  turnip  seeds  in  very  fine  condition. 
The  show  of  roots  was,  as  it  usually  is,  a  very  fine  one.  The 
best  six  long  red  mangels  weighed  lol-lbs.,  long  yellow  ditto 
1361bs.,  red  globe  mangel  136lbs.,  yellow  globe  ditto  136lbs., 
swedes  Tyilbs.,  and  four  cabbages  94lbs.  Heavier  roots  have 
been  shown  in  previous  years,  but  this  year  is  an  exceptional 
one,  and  the  wouder  is  that  they  were  so  good.  Some  very 
superior  roots,  were  exhibited  by  the  guardians  of  the 
North  and  South  Dublin  and  Drogheda  union  workhouses, 
from  the  junior  pauper  farms,  which  are  allowed  by  the  So- 
ciety to  compete  with  each  other  at  these  exhibitions.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  farm  produce,  the  South  Dublin  Union  exhibited 
some  superior  pieces  of  tweeds  and  friezes  manufactured  in  the 
house  by  the  junior  paupers  to  be  made  up  into  their  clothing. 
A  fine  collection  of  roots  and  otlier  farm  produce  was  shown 
by  the  Albert  Model  Farm,  and  23  minor  farms  under  the 
management  of  the  Board  of  National  Education,  very  credit- 
able to  the  Board  and  those  acting  under,  more  particularly 
so  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  head  superintendent.  The  samples  of 
butter  in  both  cools  for  present  use,  and  in  firkins  for  export, 
were  numerous  and  of  tiie  very  best  quality,  with  only  rare 
exception.  Mill  and  hand  scutched  flax,  and  wool  in  the  fleece 
were  very  good,  but  the  exhibitors  were  not  so  numerous  as 
they  might  have  been. 

The  Dublin  and  Wicklow  and  Drogheda  Artificial  Manure 
Companies,  and  GouJding,  exhibited  samples  of  their  manures, 
and  specimens  of  the  several  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
pounded ;  and  stands  were  appropriated  to  woollen  manufac- 
turers of  Irish  tweeds,  fringes,  and  blankets,  the  pieces 
exhibited  being  of  very  superior  make  and  finish.  Several 
seedsmen  and  implement  manufacturers  and  others  put  in  an 
appearance,  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  had  the  character  of  a 
miscellaneous  fair  as  well  as  a  cattle  show. 

JUDGES. 

Fat  Stock. — Edward  Rigby,  London-road,  Liverpool ; 
Henry  Greene,  Duuboyne ;  Nicholas  Enuis,  Claremount, 
Julianstown. 

Sheep  and  Swine. — Alfred  Darker,  Clonsilla;  Charles 
White,  Erkindale,  Rathdowney  ;  David  Kerr,  Cloyne,  Eden- 
dorry. 

Poultry. — W.  G.  Merry,  Blesinton ;  Alexander  Comyns, 
jun.,  CoUege-green. 

Green  Crops. — Alderman  Mackej',  Westmoreland-street ; 
James  Robertson,  Mary-street ;  James  Brady,  The  Cottage, 
Raheny. 

Cereals,  Pulse,  and  Seeds. — David  Drummond,  58, 
Dawson-street ;  Geo.  J.  Alexander,  3,  Mary's-abbey. 

Butter  and  Honey. — B.  Murphy,  Clare-street ;  Charles 
Byrne,  54,  Kevin-street ;  W.  J.  Goode,  Finglas  House,  Finglas. 

Frieze. — Joseph  Conan,  4,  Dawson-street  ;  Alexander 
Comyns,  10,  College  Green  ;  James  Reside,  20,  College-green. 

Wool. — James  Ganly,  Usher's-quay ;  J.  F.  Dixon,  24, 
James' s-street ;  Robert  Millner,  Queen-street. 
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AGRICULTURE     IN    THE    GIRONDE. 


This  Department,  which  derives  its  appellation  from 
the  peculiar  conformation  caused  by  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers  Dordogne  and  Garonne,  has  given  the  name  of 
the  Girondists  to  one  of  the  political  parties  which  played 
such  an  important  part  at  the  commencement  of  the  great 
French  Revolution  of  1790.  It  contains  six  arrondisse- 
ments — Bordeaux,  Bazas,  BLayc,  Reole,  Lesparre,  and 
Libourne,  with  a  total  population  of  701,855  persons. 
The  extent  of  land  at  the  last  inquiry  was  1,860,876 
acres,  of  which  399,390  acres  were  cultivated  lands, 
156,652  meadows,  286,516  vineyards,  375,110  woods, 
and  598,902  of  what  are  called  tlic  "Landes."  In 
1865  there  were  290,000  acres  in  cereals,  of  which 
168,000  were  in  wheat,  producing  in  all  627,444 
quarters,  which  falls  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  popu- 
lation, so  that  the  deficiency  has  to  be  made  up  by  im- 
portations. The  cost  of  the  cultivation  is  from  £3  to  as 
much  as  £9  per  acre.  The  average  size  of  the  small 
holdings  is  8  acres,  of  the  moderate  from  25  to  100 
acres,  and  the  large  proprietary  farm  about  350  acres,  but 
the  latter  are  quite  the  exception.  Besides  the  cereals 
are  grown  the  vine,  fruit,  more  especially  prunes,  ligs, 
almonds,  with  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  tobacco. 

In  Lesparre  the  hectare  (or  2^  acres)  of  arable  land  is 
worth  1,200  to  1,500  francs  ;  in  Blaye,  for  a  hectare  of 
alluvial  land  it  is  2,500  to  3,000  frs.,  and  for  the  best 
5,000  to  6,000  frs.  Tlie  meadows  are  worth  from  3,000 
to  6,000  frs.,  the  woods  from  1,000  to  1,500  frs.  The 
hectare  of  vines  is  never  less  than  3,500  frs.,  and  in 
certain  localities  much  higher  prices  are  given.  There 
has  been  a  general  advance  in  the  cost  of  laud,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  the 
improvement  in  the  roads,  the  cultivation  of  the  wastes, 
the  rise  in  the  prices  of  wine,  and  the  subdivision  of 
property.  In  all  places  the  number  of  animals  kept  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  manure  required  ;  but  guano  can  be 
obtained  easily  at  Bordeaux,  where  the  importations  in 
1863  amounted  to  313,861  kilogs.  more  than  in  1859, 
and  since  that  time  a  like  progression  has  followed.  The 
system  of  cropping  is  mostly  biennial :  the  fallow  is  not 
everywhere  discontinued,  but  the  tendency  is  in  that 
direction.  The  forage,  roots,  vegetables,  &c.  alternate 
with  wheat :  in  the  marshes  the  cropping  is  triennial, 
wheat  being  sown  two  years  iu  succession,  and  for  the 
third  year  beans,  peas,  and  sometimes  maize. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetablas  has  increased 
considerably  of  late  years,  and,  owing  to  the  attention 
paid  to  this  branch  of  agriculture,  the  produce  has  as- 
sumed a  very  great  importance.  According  to  some 
statistics  furnished  by  the  president  of  the  Horticultural 
Societv,  it  appeared  that  between  the  15th  April  and  31st 
Augus't  of  1862,  3,000,000  lbs.  of  "primeur,"  viz., 
strawberries,  cherries,  apricots,  prunes,  grapes,  artichokes, 
and  peas,  were  expedited  by  rail  from  Bordeaux,  while 
430,800  lbs.  of  other  vegetables  and  3,600,000  lbs.  of 
fresh  fruit  were  otherwise  exported.  In  1863,  the  total 
quantity  exported  exceeded  that  of  1862  by  7,597,274 
lbs.  In  1866,  1,800,000  lbs.  of  green  peas,  300,000  lbs. 
of  strawberries,  144,000  lbs.  of  cherries,  and  11,000  lbs. 
of  French  beans  were  sent  to  Paris.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Sackville  West  for  particulars  of  the  garden  produce 
sent  from  the  Gironde  in  the  year  1865.  This  consisted 
of  green  vegetables,  669,920  lbs. ;  fresh  fruit,  1,536,594 
lbs.;  preserved,  1,056,666  lbs. ;  dried,  13,323,258  lbs. ; 
altogether,  including  herbs,  plants,  &c.,  16,672,056  lbs. 


This,  iiowever,  does  not  represent  tlie  total  production, 
because  the  consumption  of  the  Department  is  not  in- 
cluded. These  crops  which,  iu  the  rich  soil  of  the 
Gironde  require  little  expense  iu  cultivation,  enhance 
greatly  the  value  of  the  land,  and  are  the  source  of  a 
considerable  revenne. 

The  average  prices  are :  A  basket,  containing  80 
peaches,  £4  ;  greengages  (Reine  Claude),  £2  the  200  lbs., 
and  pears  about  the  same  price.  Green  peas,  in  season, 
2Jd.  per  lb.  The  prices,  however,  vary  considerably. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  commerce  iu  fruit,  we  have  been 
iuformed  by  a  resident  in  Bordeaux  that  a  single  confec- 
tioner iu  that  city  has  been  known  to  purchase  as  many 
as  4,000  lbs.  of  Reiue  Claude  every  day  for  a  fortnight, 
besides  large  quantities  of  peaches  and  pears,  and  he  has 
expended  as  much  as  £800  iu  the  purchase  of  apricots. 
There  is  also  a  species  of  wild  prune  which  grows  about 
Labresne  and  Bouillac,  and  which  is  very  prolific.  It 
ripens  in  the  month  of  July,  and  as  many  as  2,000 
baskets  may  be  gathered  in  a  day. 

The  extent  of  vineyard  has  increased  from  286,516 
acres  in  1851  to  320,000  acres  in  1869.  An  acre  pro- 
duces on  an  average  2j  tons,  which  gives  a  total  produce 
of  800,000  tons,  valued  at  £8,753,200.  Of  this  value 
£6,488,640's  worth  is  exported.  The  consumption  of 
wine  in  the  Department  is  calculated  at  a  little  more  than 
one-lonrth  of  a  ton  per  head.  The  wine-growing  dis- 
tricts are  the  Medoc,  Graves,  Cotes  Pains,  and  Eutre- 
deux-Mers.  The  Medoc  country  comprises  40,000  acres, 
and  grows  the  three  "  grands  crus."  The  Graves  coun- 
try forms  a  zone  thirty  miles  in  extent.  The  vineyards 
are  situated  on  the  high  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Garonne  and  Dordogne,  extending  from  Chatillon-snr- 
Gironde  to  Langon.  This  is  the  Sauterne  country.  The 
wines  of  the  Cotes  district  are  St.  Emilion,  Pommei'oi, 
St.  Laurent,  St.  Hippolyte,  St.  Christophe  and  St.  George. 
The  Pains  and  Entre-deux-Mers  produce  is  inferior. 

A  great  change  in  the  mode  of  cultivation  has  been  in- 
troduced of  late  years,  which  has  apparently  been  attended 
with  success,  both  as  regards  improved  production  and 
economy  of  labour.  The  vine  is  planted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  admit  of  the  plough  instead  of  digging,  and  it  is 
pretended  by  many  persons  that  a  greater  regularity  of 
depth  is  thereby  obtained — an  object  of  great  importance 
in  vineyard  cultivation.  Iron  wire  for  trailing  is  coming 
into  use,  and  is  superseding  the  old  stake  system.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  crop  however,  and  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivation, renders  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  neces- 
sary. Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  fluctuating 
natui'e  of  the  wine  crop  from  a  statement  of  M.  Clauzel, 
proprietor  of  the  Chateau  Citran,  before  the  Agricultural 
Commission:  "The  property  was  bought  in  1833  for 
£12,400,  and  grew  15  tons  of  wine  on  80  acres.  In- 
creased cultivation  raised  the  produce  iu  1840  to  120 
tons,  and  to  264  tons  in  1849.  The  disease  now  made 
its  ajjpcarance,  and  in  1854  only  26  tons  were  grown. 
In  1856,  35  tons,  and  sulphur  w'as  then  used,  the  pro- 
duce gradually  increasing  to  300  tons."  A  small  pro- 
prietor it  is  evident  would  have  been — as,  indeed,  many 
were — ruined  in  1854  by  the  disease.  The  growers  fore- 
see a  formidable  competition  likely  to  arise  before  many 
years  from  the  produce  of  California,  which,  it  is  asserted, 
is  capable  of  supplying  any  quantity  of  wine  of  a  quality 
not  inferior  to  the  first  "  crus"  of  Medoc  ;  and  it  there- 
fore is  of  great  importance  that  the  vine  debilitated  by 
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disease  should.  If  possible,  be  ve-invigorated.  The  cause 
of  it  does  uot  seem  as  yet  to  have  beeu  ascertained,  and 
no  specific  remedy  can  therefore  be  indicated.  Although 
much  diminished  it  still  appears  in  districts  least  likely 
to  be  infected,  and  no  grower  can  be  sure  of  immunity 
from  it.  The  effect  of  the  epidemic  has  been  permanently 
to  raise  the  price  of  wine,  notwithstanding  subsequent 
abundant  years  and  an  increased  acreage.  From  1833  to 
to  1830  the  price  of  wine  grown  on  the  Chateau  Citran 
estate  varied  from  £10  to  £14  per  ton.  When  the 
disease  appeared  £32  was  obtained,  and  in  1854  £60 ; 
and  since  then,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  vintages, 
£40,  £50,  and  £80  per  ton  were  realized.  It  would 
seem  therefore  that  the  disease  has  benefited  the  large 
proprietors. 

There  are  in  the  Department  large  tracts  of  "  Landes," 
as  they  are  called,  which  have  attracted  considerable 
attention  at  various  times,  and  have  been  a  problem  for 
the  engineer  and  the  agriculturist  combined.  Some  fifty 
years  ago  great  apprehension  existed  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Medoc  country  by  inuadatiou,  as  the  banks  of  sand 
which  are  the  only  barriers  against  the  ocean  were  ob- 
served to  be  yielding.  The  idea  then  occurred  of  planting 
the  pine-tree  in  order  to  biud  the  sand,  and  the  result  has 
beeu  most  satisfactory.  Besides,  it  has  been  found  that 
an  acre  of  the  pine-wood  produces  from  55  to  77  gallons 
of  resinous  matter  ;  and  although  the  high  prices  gained 
during  the  American  war  have  uot  been  maiutained,  the 
profit  per  acre  is  still  calculated  at  from  £2  8s.  to  £2 
16s.    An  acre  of  good  pine-plantation  fifty  years  old  is 


uow  worth  £30,  which  is  treble  what  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  The  preparation  of  resin  has  become  an  important 
industry  in  the  Landes  districts,  and  employs  a  great 
number  of  hands.  The  liquid  matter  is  obtained  by 
tapping  the  trees,  to  the  steps  of  which  are  fixed  small 
earthen  pots,  into  which  it  runs.  A  tree  may  be  tapped 
when  twenty  years  old,  and  will  support  this  process  for 
thirty  years. 

In  addition  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  upou  about  a 
thousand  acres,  there  are  also  salt-marshes  which  extend 
over  872  acres,  producing  30,000  cwt.  of  marine  salt  an- 
nually. The  management  of  these  marshes,  and  the  com- 
petition which  exists  between  the  salt-farmers  of  the 
West  and  the  farmers  along  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  the  climate  and  certain  other  circum- 
stances are  more  favourable,  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
separate  inquiry.  Complaints  are  made  of  the  scarcity 
of  labour  and  the  conscription,  which  is  more  iujurious  to 
rural  life  than  any  other  cause,  is  a  severe  burden  upon 
the  land.  The  sous  of  the  proprietors,  taken  from  their 
homes,  soon  lose,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  all  attachment 
to  them  and  all  interest  in  the  soil.  This  appears  to  be 
more  the  case  in  France  than  in  other  countries,  where  it 
is  sought  in  some  measure  to  localize  mUitary  service,  and 
thus  remedy  the  evil.  The  great  increase  also  in  the 
sale  of  wine  has  led  to  the  development  of  an  industry 
which  is  extensive  iu  the  Gironde — namely,  the  cooper- 
age— and  agriculture  has  suft'ered  in  consequence,  as 
many  labourers  have  quitted  the  fields  to  fiud  employment 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  casks. 


FIELDS    AND    FOLDS    AT    HOME    AND    ABROAD. 


Gouda  is  an  old-fashioned  town,  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  cheese,  and  also  for  a  fine  cathedral, 
specially  rich  iu  stained  glass  windows.  This  is  a  fact 
uot  very  well  known  amongst  tourists,  who,  if  they  knew 
the  rich  treat  in  store  for  them  at  the  town,  would  not 
whizz  past  it  so  frequently  as  they  do.  The  cathedi-al 
is  a  very  fine  aud  large  building ;  the  number  of  windows 
filled  with  stained  glass  is  thirty-one,  and  many  of  this 
large  number  ai'c  very  good  specimens  of  the  art.  From 
the  number  of  windows  thus  decorated,  one  may  judge 
of  the  large  size  of  the  church  or  cathedral,  for  they  are 
all  large  windows  and  at  considerable  intervals  from  each 
other.  Standing  at  one  end  of  the  church  and  looking 
down  the  long  vista,  with  the  richly-coloured  windows  on 
each  side,  aud  up  to  the  high  and  massive  roof,  the  view 
is  imposing  and  gives  lise  to  many  and  varied  emotions. 
The  mere  size  betokens  that  one  of  two  things  must  have 
existed  at  the  period  at  which  the  church  was  built, 
either  that  the  town  was  much  more  important  than  its 
size  and  appearance  now  indicate,  or  that  the  zeal  of  those 
who  built  it  for  the  religion  they  professed  must  have 
been  great.  This  last  is  most  likely,  and  it  is  a  feeling 
with  which  no  well-regulated  mind  can  do  otherwise  than 
sympathize,  even  though  we  should  think  the  zeal  mis- 
placed. All  honour  be  to  those  who  in  other  days 
evidently  thought  of  something  else  than  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  wealth ;  who  deemed  it  no  small  privilege  to 
be  allowed  to  expend  it  iu  the  furtherance  of  a  cause 
which  they  deemed  important.  We  are  too  apt  to  ignore 
the  value  of  what  was  done  iu  the  "brave  days  of  old" 
aud  how  much  we  owe  to  their  self-denyiug  exertions. 
Nor  is  the  least  valuable  of  the  many  lessons  which  we 
learn  from  travel,  from  moving  in  scenes  different  from 
those  to  which  we  are  daily  accustomed,  from  mixing 
with  people  of  whom  generally  we  have  most  prejudiced 


because  ignorant  and  mistaken  views — that  w'e  learn  to 
acknowledge  the  good  that  has  beeu  iu  other  times,  and 
the  worth  that  exists  amongst  other  people.  Many  a 
time  have  we  had  lessons  taught  us,  and  rebukes  adminis- 
tered to  us,  upon  points  and  in  connection  with  prejudices 
which  could  only  have  arisen  from  ignorance. 

One  thing  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observant  traveller 
on  the  Continent,  aud  this  is,  that  iu  the  grand  and  im- 
pressive structures  which  are  so  numerously  met  with, 
whether  they  have  beeu  erected  for  religious  or  secular 
purposes,  they  seem  to  have  beeu  built  as  if  they  were 
thinking  for  posterity,  although  we  do  not  believe  this 
to  have  beeu  the  ruling  motive.  They  in  the  lesser  build- 
ings aud  iu  their  own  private  domiciles  built  for  them- 
selves iu  such  a  waj'  that  they  evidently  liked  and  appre- 
ciated the  beautiful ;  and  this  ccsthetic  feeling  seems  to 
have  been  so  widely  spread,  that  the  owners  of  the 
meanest — in  the  sense  of  the  smallest  we  use  the  term — 
house  thought  it  worthy  of  being  beautified,  and  this  ap- 
parently with  no  other  motive  than  of  gratifying  his  own 
taste,  not  by  any  means  with  the  view  of  thereby  adding 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  beauty  in  design  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  situation  of  the  town  or  village  iu  which  he  lived 
and  moved.  Hence  it  is  that  an  endless  variety  in  de- 
sign and  detail  is  met  with  even  iu  the  meanest  villages 
ot  many  parts  of  the  Continent ;  a  variety  which  most 
thoroughly  and  strongly  impresses  the  observant  traveller 
with  the  conviction  that  he  is  looking  upon  dwellings,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  in  times  gone  by,  thought  for  them- 
selves, were  tied  down  by  no  conventional  rules  in  the  mat- 
ter of  design,  just  if  each  had  said  to  himself,  "  This  is  my 
house,  and  in  the  way  I  add  to  the  comfort  of  its  con- 
venience and  to  the  external  or  internal  beauties  of  design 
and  ornament,  shall  I  set  the  mint  mark  of  my  own  indi- 
viduality upon  it ;   it  shall  be  at  once  a  place  for  the  com- 
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fovt  of  sheltei'  aud  delight  of  beauty."  Often  as  we  have 
wandered  with  increased  and  iucreasiug  delight  through  the 
quiet  streets,  green  with  the  grass  which  grows  not  in  the 
haunts  of  the  busy  aud  the  bustling,  have  we  been  led 
to  contrast  the  times  in  which  these  "  dear,  delicious," 
quaint  old  houses,  rich  with  many  a  sculptured  door  or 
window,  picturesque  with  many  a  pointed  gable  or  project- 
ing roof,  were  reared  by  loving  hands,  which  in  their  rich 
variety  told  of  a  race  each  of  which  thought  for  himself, 
with  the  times  we  now  live  in,  in  which  little,  too 
little  of  this  is  seen.  Is  it  that,  as  wepi'ogress  in  what  is 
called  civilization,  we  go  back  in  giving  expression  to  de- 
cision and  self-assertion  of  character,  and  are  content  to 
do  slavishly  as  others  do,  to  follow  the  multitude  in 
whatever  it  does  ?  We  are  bold  enough  to  believe  that  in 
the  tame  uniformity  aud  bald  deformity  of  our  domestic 
architecture,  there  is  something  which  indicates,  if  it 
docs  not  positively  influence,  the  morale  of  modern 
peoples. 

Gouda  is  a  town  in  which  much  of  what  we  have  now 
been  speaking  of  can  be  seen  ;  and,  small  town  as  it  is, 
there  is  that  ia  it  which  presents  a  most  striking  con- 
trast to  what  we  can  show  in  our  towns  of  the  same 
class.  A  day  or  two  may  therefore  be  pleasantly  em- 
ployed in  wandering  through  its  streets,  and  profitably 
too,  if  the  wandering  feet  be  accompanied  by  the  obser- 
vant eye  and  thinkiug  brain.  We  would  counsel  the  tra- 
veller to  take  a  drive  into  the  country,  and  if  he  is,  as 
we  presume  him  to  be,  interested  in  agricultural  matters, 
to  visit  one  of  the  numerous  farmhouses  which  will  be 
met  with  in  the  drive  of  an  hour  or  two. 

We  took  a  drive  one  lovely  evening,  and  as  we  bowled 
along  the  well-kept  road,  "  as  level  as  a  die,"  and  saw 
on  either  side  the  meadows  with  their  herds  of  the 
'■  patient  kine,"  which  might  well  have  been  patient  with 
the  rich  grasses  on  which  they  fed  ;  and,  as  we  passed, 
quaint  old-fashioned  houses,  one  after  the  other,  each 
with  their  well-kept  garden  in  front,  rich  with  a 
glorious  profusion  of  flowers,  gorgeous  in  colour 
and  sweet  in  perfume  —  for  the  Dutch  are  great 
lovers  of  flowers — we  enjoyed  ourselves  exceedingly ;  nor 
did  we  lack  the  extra  pleasure  arising  from  having  an 
object  in  our  drive,  for  we  were  purposing  to  visit  a 
farm-house,  the  owner  of  which  had  a  high  reputation  as 
a  "good  Gouda"  cheese  maker.  As  we  drove  along  we 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  noticing  much  of  the  extensive 
economy,  at  least  of  the  extensive  aiTangement  of  the 
farm-houses,  which  were  on  either  side  of  the  road.  As 
a  rule  they  were  placed  not  here  and  there  in  the  fields 
at  varying  distances  from  the  road,  but  (and  this  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  in 
alternate  strips,  to  which  in  our  last  article  we  alluded) 
they  were  placed  close  to  the  road,  with  this  difi'erence, 
that  between  the  houses  and  the  road  a  pretty  broadish 
canal  on  both  sides  of  the  road  intervened.  This  neces- 
sitated a  mode  of  gaining  access  to  each  house,  which  as 
you  were  availing  yourself  of  it  made  you  think  of  the 
olden  times  when  each  house  was  defended  by  a  moat, 
across  which  you  had  to  pass  by  the  drawbridge  let 
down  for  you.  In  this  case  the  drawbridge  is  replaced  by 
a  small  floating  bridge  or  platform,  which  to  prevent  in- 
trusion was  moored  at  the  side  opposite  to  the  road,  so 
that  we  had  to  shout  to  the  inmates  of  the  house  on  the 
opposite  bank  to  make  them  aware  we  wished  to  visit 
them  ;  and  very  heartily  on  our  reaching  the  bank  they 
received  as,  though  utter  strangers,  whom  they  had 
never  seen  before,  whom  they  were  likely  never  to  see 
again  once  they  had  speeded  us  on  our  way.  The  first 
place  we  were  ushered  into  was  the  working  chamber  or 
kitchen,  as  it  might  be  called.  A  huge  barn-hke  struc- 
ture it  was,  very  ranch  opposed  to  what  our  notions  oj 
such  a  place  should  be.    At  first  glance  it  seemed  to 


possess  none,  at  least  few,  of  the  attributes  of  the  order 
and  precision  which  are  the  popular  characteristics  of 
the  Dutch ;  a  fire,  or  rather  the  remains  of  one,  lay 
smouldering  in  the  huge  open  grateless  fire-place — 
not  of  coal,  but  of  peat,  which  is  got  in  abun- 
dance in  the  neighbourhood,  as  we  may  judge,  from 
the  numerous  black  pools  in  the  district,  with 
their  mossy  sides  and  heaps.  At  the  opposite  end 
the  cheese-making  part  was  placed,  with  its  rows  of  curd 
tubs  and  dairy  utensils.  As  already  said,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  place  was  anything  but  Dutch-like, 
still  a  more  observant  glance  showed  that  there  was  order 
amidst  the  apparent  disorder,  aud  the  national  reputation 
for  cleanliness  was  not  belied  in  the  condition  of  the 
utensils  ;  nor  in  the  person  of  the  comely,  burly,  house- 
wife, who  gave  us  such  a  hearty  welcome,  and  at  once 
began  to  show  us  "  her  treasures  new  and  old."  Of  these, 
doubtless,  the  cows  would  have  formed  the  not  least 
valuable  portion  had  they  been  at  home  ;  but  the  "  cattle 
had  not  been  called  home,"  they  were  browsing  to  their 
hearts'  content  in  the  rich  pastures  beyond  the  canal,  and 
were  therefore  only  [to  be  talked  of,  not  seen ;  but  with 
as  much  pride  and  glee  as  the  boy  who  once  had  a  six- 
pence but  had  spent  it  showed  ofl:  the  purse  which  had 
contained  the  treasure,  she  showed  us  the  stalls  they 
would  have  occupied  had  they  been  at  home ;  and  from  the 
way  she  talked  of  them,  and  the  pride  she  took  in  showing 
the  milk  and  talked  of  the  cheese  which  the  milk  pro- 
duced, she  let  us  know  that  in  her  opinion  they  were 
"  sehr  schon,"  very  good  cows  not  a  doubt  of  it.  As  to 
the  cow-house,  there  was  nothing  very  particular 
about  it,  not  even  its  order  and  cleanliness,  although  it 
was  by  no  neans  dirty,  yet  it  did  not  come  up  to  anything 
like  the  condition  in  which  we  have  seen  so  often  exempli- 
fied in  cow-houses  nearer  our  home.  In  many  of  the 
cow-houses  of  the  Netherlands  the  cows  are  fed  not  in 
the  stalls  but  from  a  feeding  passage  at  the  head  of  the 
stalls.  This  is  not  open  overhead  as  with  us,  but  is  in 
reality  a  distinct  apartment ;  although,  of  course,  narrow 
and  passage-like,  still  of  good  free  width.  The  way  in  which 
the  cow  gets  at  the  food  seems  odd  to  us ;  a  long  aperture 
broad  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom  and  curved  at 
these  points,  is  made  in  the  partition  which 
divides  the  stalls  from  the  feeding  passage,  and 
through  which  aperture  "  crummie"  quietly  shoves  her 
head  when  the  food  is  placed  in  the  "  licking-tub  "  in 
the  feeding  passage,  aud  at  other  times  too,  for  we 
often  saw  her  looking  through  the  aperture  when  no  food 
was  there  for  her,  with  that  look  of  apparent  wisdom 
which  one  often  sees  in  cattle,  and  as  if  the  prospect  was, 
if  not  enlivening,  provocative  of  intense  thought,  doubt- 
less, if  we  could  read  it,  of  the  mess  of  food  which  would 
be  there  at  its  proper  period.  This  arrangement  of  feed- 
ing passage  is  done,  no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining 
of  the  quiet  which  we  all  know  is  so  important.  With 
the  same  view  the  cow-houses  are  generally  dark,  at  least 
not  well  lighted.  The  cow-houses  are  generally  quite 
close  to  the  house,  so  close  indeed  that  in  some  farm- 
houses direct  access  is  had  from  the  kitchen  to  the  cow- 
house, an  arrangement  one  would  think  more  convenient 
than  comfortable  ;  in  such  cases  the  cow,  like  the  Irish- 
man's pig,  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  family,  and  treated 
accordingly.  The  animals  are  all  house-fed  in  winter- 
time, and  the  leading  food  is  hay.  The  hay-house  forms, 
therefore,  an  important  part  of  a  Dutch  farm-house,  for 
it  is  well  kept  under  cover.  So  far  as  our  observation 
showed,  we  do  not  think  the  practice  of  cutting  the  hay 
is  extended,  although  hay-cutters  we  have  seen,  and  evi- 
dences also  that  mashes  or  boiled  food  were  part  of  the 
dairy  economy,  to  one  important  part  of  which  we  now 
come.  The  "  guidwife,"  a  bouncing,  blooming  woman, 
in  the  fair  way  of  acquiring  the  true  "  Dutch  build  and 
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bmuUli  of  beam,"  obligingly  showed  us  the  piocess  of 
makiin^  a  "  Gouda  cheese,"  so  far  at  least  as  the  working 
up  of  the  curd  into  the  peculiar  form  so  well  known,  and 
its  after  management.  She  did  not  show  the  same  readi- 
ness to  detail  the  preliminary  processes,  but  we  believe  the 
following  method  is  pretty  nearly  that  followed  by  the 
best  makers,  at  least  it  is  said  to  give  a  product  as  good  ; 
it  is  for  those  of  our  readers  who  are  skilled  in  dairy 
work  to  say  whether  it  is  worthy  of  adoption  amongst 
ns.  The  rennet  is  prepared  very  carefully,  being  steeped 
in  water  along  with  salt  and  saltpetre  and  about  a  quart 
of  wine  vinegar,  the  whole  being  allowed  to  stand  for 
about  three  weeks.  About  a  gallon  of  water  is  used, 
about  ten  pounds  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and 
six  "  bag  pieces,"  or  stomach  of  the  calf.  The  milk  used 
at  one  time  is  that  produced  at  one  milking,  and  is  put 
into  a  wooden  vessel,  which  we  need  not  say  is  kept  in 
Holland  most  scrupulously  clean,  as  all  dairy  utensils 
should  be  kept  if  success  is  desiderated.  In  the 
farm  now  imder  notice  there  were  several  vessels, 
and  all  of  moderate  size.  On  the  rennet  being 
added  to  the  milk,  which  when  required  is  slightly 
warmed,  the  whole  is  gently  stirred.  When  the  curd 
is  formed  the  whey  is  poured  off,  this  being  expediated 
by  breaking  or  pressing  the  curd  with  the  hand.  So  far 
as  we  saw  the  curd  was  not  cut  up  or  broken  with  a 
"curd  breaker."  A  small  vessel  is  uext  taken  of  the 
same  internal  diameter  and  depth  as  the  finished  cheese 
presents ;  into  this  a  portion  of  the  curd  is  placed,  being 
taken  from  the  curd  vessel  in  a  small  dish.  The  small 
vessel  or  mould  is  provided  with  a  perforated  sieve-like 
bottom,  and  the  whey  passes  through  the  perforations  ns 
the  curd  is  carefully  pressed  down  into  the  mould.  As 
the  curd  gets  dry  other  portions  of  curd  are  placed  in  the 
mould.  But  the  process  is  not  one  of  pressing  merely — 
a  careful  and  thorough  kneading  of  the  mass  is  gone 
through  ;  this  being  done  by  the  hand,  and  we  presume 
has  for  its  object  the  giving  of  that  close  compact  solidity 
to  the  cheese  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
"  Gouda,"  for,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  eat  it,  it  is 
not  au  open  friable  cheese  like  some  English-made 
cheeses.  When  the  mould  is  filled  sufficiently  with  a 
well-kneaded  mass,  it  is  taken  out  and  worked  most  deftly 
into  proper  shape  by  the  hand,  iu  which  process  the  flat 


edge  gradually  assumes  the  rounded  form  so  well  known. 
During  the  shaping  the  compressing  process  is  carefully 
attended  to,  and  the  surface  repeatedly  washed  with  the 
whey  which  has  escaped  from  the  curd,  and  which  has 
been  collected  in  the  vessel,  upon  the  top  of  which  the 
mould  stands  when  being  filled  and  pressed,  the  whey 
being  merely  lifted  up  by  the  hand  from  the  vessel,  or  the 
cheese  dipped  into  it.  The  accuracy  of  the  form  given  to 
the  edges  of  the  cheese  is  only  gained  by  long  practice. 
The  formation  of  the  cheese  from  the  time  the  mould  is 
first  filled  till  that  when  the  cheese  is  finished  is  about  a 
quarter-of-an-hour  or  twenty  minutes.  The  great  point 
aimed  at  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheese  at  this  stage  is 
evidently  to  get  the  whole  mass  into  a  collection  of 
perfect  uniformity  and  as  compact  and  close  in  texture  as 
possible.  The  pressure  to  which  the  cheese  is  subjected 
is  at  first  slight  and  is  gradually  increased  ;  but  the 
pressure  is  not  nearly  so  long  continued  as  in  other 
cheeses,  which  may  be  well  conceived  from  the  nature  of 
the  process  already  described  through  which  the  cheese  is 
put  previous  to  being  pressed.  After  being  taken  out  of 
the  press  the  cheese  is  steeped  for  about  a  week  in  a  strong 
salt  pickle,  so  strong  as  to  float  an  egg,  and  is,  while 
in  the  pickle,  kept  covered  on  its  upper  surface 
with  a  layer  of  salt.  The  cheese  is  then  placed  in  a  cool 
chamber  upon  a  shelf,  and  turned  from  time  to  time  till 
it  is  fit  to  be  sent  to  market.  It  was  with  no  small 
degree  of  pride  that  the  housewife  showed  us  her  store, 
with  none  the  less  but  rather  the  more  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, that  her  store  was  little,  she  haviag  sold  nearly 
all  her  stock.  It  was  tard  indeed  to  say  whether  she 
had  more  pride  in  her  cheeses  than  in  her  little 
"  kammer,"  a  sitting  room,  the  ornaments  of  which  she 
showed  with  a  natural  simplicity,  and  abnost  childish  glee  ; 
which  pleased  us  mightily,  as  all  natural  behaviour  always 
does.  She  was  disposed,  like  all  good-natured  people 
are,  to  be  very  communicative  ;  and,  if  she  had  known 
English  or  we  Dutch  better  than  either  of  us  did,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of 
her  and  her  belongings  would  have  been  given  us. 
Fortunately  she  knew,  and  we  understood  enough  of 
German  to  enable  us  to  get  much  pleasant  information  as 
to  farm-living  and  farm-ways  amidst  the  green  pasture- 
fields  of  Gouda. 


STOWMARKET     FARMERS'     CLUB, 

TILE   BREEDING   AND   MANAGEMENT  OF   PIGS. 


At  a  monthly  meeting  of  this  Club  Mr.  Stearn  read  a 
paper  on  the  breeding  and  management  of  pigs.  He  dwelt 
ou  the  importance  of  the  pig,  an  importance  now  recognized 
by  Agricultural  Societies,  and  spoke  of  the  astonishing  fecun- 
dity of  the  sow,  and  the  value  of  the  llesh  of  the  animals  as  an 
article  of  food.  He  said  formerly  large  breeders  and  graziers 
thought  the  pig  beneath  their  notice ;  but  the  thing  was 
changing,  for  he  supplied  gentlemen  in  Australia,  America, 
and  almost  all  parts  of  tlie  world.  Still  he  was  often  both 
disgusted  and  surprised  to  see  what  a  disgraceful  lot  of  pigs 
was  still  kept  by  many  large  agriculturists  as  well  as  small 
ones,  such,  as  if  kept  to  any  extent,  wonld  ruin  any  one,  for 
they  ate  an  enormous  quantity  of  food,  and  would  neitlier 
grow  nor  fatten  upon  it.  He  had  studied  the  management  of 
pigs  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  had  found  that  the  better  the 
attention  paid  to  them  the  greater  the  profit,  and  if  a  person 
wished  to  make  a  pig  pay,  it  must  be  kept  well  when  young, 
and  not  allowed  to  run  twelve  months  in  almost  a  starving 
condition,  lie  must  first  speak  of  the  piggeries,  and  he  must 
say  he  seldom  saw  one  he  considered  fit  to  put  a  pig  into. 
Some  were  badly  ventilated,  others  low  awd  damp,  nine-tenths 


too  small,  some  too  confined,  with  no  means  of  altering  them 
between  summer  and  winter,  and  many  had  the  cisterns  to  re- 
ceive the  wash,  &c.,  from  the  house  inside  Iheni,  which  was 
very  bad,  the  constant  stench  injuring  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  was  most  unpleasant  to  those  who  had  to  attend  to 
them.  But  the  worst  sties  were  those  with  wooden  floors  laid 
over  a  pit,  which  became  full  of  unwholesome  rubbish.  He 
had  said  be  was  surprised  at  the  pigs  kept  by  many  persons  ; 
but  he  did  not  know  if  lie  ought  to  wonder  so  very  much, 
when  he  took  into  consideration  the  general  coustructiou  of 
places  in  which  they  were  kept.  If  there  were  one 
corner  on  the  premises  worse  than  another,  there  the  pig- 
stye  was  placed,  and  people  almost  wanted  marsh  boots  to  get 
to  it.  There  was  no  question  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  tenant-farmers  if  landlords  would  take  more  interest  in 
providing  better  buildings  for  the  pigs.  It  was  not  the  most 
expensive  place  that  was  the  best,  but  what  was  required  was 
a  simple,  economical,  well-situated,  and  well-planned  piggery. 
Some  built  expensive  brick  and  stone  buildings,  which  he  had 
proved  were  not  so  healthy  as  a  boarded  building,  tiled  and 
slated ;  it  should  be  reeded  and  plastered  underneath  to  pre- 
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yeut  tlie  licat  of  (lie  sun  penetrating  in  suramer  and  tlie  cokl 
in  winter,  witli  a  ventilation  at  the  top  made  to  open  and  sliut. 
There  should  be  half-doors.  Tlie  farrowing  pen  ought  to  be 
large,  to  give  the  sow  plenty  of  room,  and  to  admit  of  rails 
being  placed  round  the  side,  so  fixed  as  to  prevent  the  sow 
lying  on  the  little  ones.  These  rails  should  be  made  to  shift 
according  to  the  size  of  the  sow,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
high,  and  extending  about  nine  inches  from  the  wall,  having 
the  supports  carried  out  sloping  from  the  rail  to  the  wall,  in- 
stead of  straight  from  the  lloor,  so  as  to  leave  plenty  of  space 
for  the  pigs  to  pass  between  tlie  sow  and  the  wall.  Since  he 
had  used  these  farrowing  rails  he  had  had  hundreds  of  pigs, 
and  had  lost  scarcely  any  from  being  crushed,  whilst  taking  an 
average  of  the  country  nearly  half  were  lost  from  that  cause. 
Each  pen  should  be  8  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and  the  best  lloor  was  as- 
phalte  or  concrete.  Boards  could  not  be  healthy,  for  if  placed 
close  the  moisture  stands,  and  the  floor  becomes  sotweated,  and 
if  a  space  be  left  the  refuse  litter  goes  between,  so  that  it  will 
become  a  mass  of  putrid  matter,  likely  to  bring  on  all  kinds  of 
diseases.  In  cold  weather  asphalte  or  concrete  was  too  cold 
for  very  young  pigs,  and  he  had  false  lattice  floors  to  lay  down. 
These  were  taken  up  when  required,  and  everything  swept 
from  underneath.  He  had  the  beds  attended  to,  and  fresh 
littered  every  morning,  for  the  cleaner  a  place  was  kept  the 
better  tlie  pigs  throve.  The  floors  were  washed  down  occa- 
sionally, and  everything  ran  off,  the  asphalte  or  concrate  soon 
drying.  Another  advantage  of  such  floors  was  that  they  did 
not  take  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  straw  required  for  any 
other  floor,  for  the  moisture  seemed  to  run  under  the  litter 
without  wetting  it  so  much,  the  floor  being  laid  a  little 
on  the  slope.  The  litter  from  the  pens  served  for  the 
pounds  outside,  which  ought  to  be  paved  in  some  way  to 
prevent  the  pigs  rooting.  A  tank  should  be  made  just 
outside  to  receive  the  drainage  from  the  pounds,  the 
building  being  troughed  to  take  off  the  rain  water.  The 
manure  was  thus  made  regular  and  good.  On  the  hot- 
days  such  a  piggery  was  cool  and  pleasant  by  opening  the 
lower  doors.  Lattice  slips  were  put  to  all  the  lower  doors 
to  prevent  the  pigs  getting  out.  Whilst  |pigs  were  perfectly 
cool  in  this  model  piggery,  the  herdsman  had  to  go  round 
several  times  in  the  day  to  all  the  other  places  with  a  watering 
pot  to  pour  water  over  the  pigs  to  keep  them  alive.  He  then 
spoke  of  breeding,  saying  that  in  selecting  pigs  for  breeding, 
great  attention  should  be  given  to  choosing  a  good  breed  that 
would  come  to  early  maturity,  for  that  was  where  the  profit 
was  gained,  and  the  better  the  quality  of  the  breed  the  less 
food  was  required  to  bring  them  to  that  maturity.  He  con- 
sidered no  other  breed  so  well  adapted  for  most  localities  as  the 
black  and  white  SufTolks.  The  improvement  took  place  not 
before  it  was  wanted,  for  a  worse  animal  could  not  be  found 
than  the  old  Suffolk  pig,  with  its  long  thin  snout,  large  lap 
ears,  arched  back,  long  legs,  thin  body,  coarse,  bristly  hair, 
thick,  long,  straight  tail— in  (act,  with  everything  to  make  it 
a  disgusting-looking  brute.  When  he  read  a  paper  on 
"  Swine,"  a  few  years  since  he  said  he  did  not  like  black  pigs 
so  well  as  white,  but  by  judicious  crossing  they  have  become 
equal  to  the  white,  and  he  now  had  scarcely  a  preference. 
They  were  similar  in  form  and  symmetry,  and  both  come  to 
early  maturity,  and  fattened  to  a  great  weight  with  a  small 
quantity  of  food  in  proportion  to  that  weight.  In  choosing 
the  boar  and  sow  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  the  chief  points 
were  a  rather  small  head,  with  wide,  heavy  chaps,  short 
snout,  broad  deep  chest,  ears  rather  small  and  thin,  with 
the  ends  sharp  and  pendulous,  pointing  a  little  forward, 
roundness  of  rib,  shortness  of  leg,  and  small  feet,  long 
body,  the  thigh  well  dropped  close  to  the  back,  shoulders 
and  hams  thick,  the  neck  rising  well  behind  the  ears, 
small  bones  in  proportion  to  the  flesh,  broad  or  straight, 
or  slightly  rising  back,  tail  small  and  curved  and  placed 
high,  hair  thin,  long,  fine,  and  silky.  As  much  or  more 
attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  boar  as  the  sow.  He  pre- 
ferred sows  for  breeding  to  be  rather  larger  than  the  boar  and 
good  sized  animals,  they  being  more  likely  to  have  a  large 
number  of  pigs.  lie  considered  ten  or  twelve  pigs  sufficient 
in  the  general  way  to  bring  up.  A  sow  for  breeding  should 
have  ten  or  twelve  paps.  lie  did  not  |recomraend  breeding 
very  young.  The  proper  time  for  the  sow  to  begin  was  from 
ten  to  twelve  months  old,  the  boar  being  from  eight  to  twelve 
months.  It  was  well  to  cross  as  far  distant  as  possible,  occa- 
sionally so  as  to  strengthen  the  constitution.    Some  time  back 


he  purchased  sows  from  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  had  bred 
in,  for  more  than  30  years,  and  the  other  for  GO.  The  first  far- 
rows they  produced  with  him  came  out  full  of  ulcers,  the  legs  of 
most  were  crooked,  with  large  spavins,  and  many  turned  out 
good  for  nothing.  When  wishing  to  make  a  cross,  his  ])lan 
was  to  buy  a  sow  of  a  dift'ercnt  blood,  and  then  to  fall  hack  on 
his  original  stock,  retaining,  by  this  means,  the  same  character 
without  injuring  the  breed.  The  time  of  gestation  averaged 
about  113  days,  but  old  sows  were  rather  longer  than  young 
ones.  A  sow  in  pig  should  have  full  liberty  to  roam  about, 
and  feed  on  grass  in  the  summer,  whilst  in  winter  she  should 
have  roots  of  various  kinds,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  pint 
of  beans  per  day.  At  the  time  of  farrowing,  the  proper  plan 
was  to  have  a  man  with  the  sow  to  attend  to  her,  as  it  was  not 
wise  t-3  lose  half,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  pigs  for  want 
of  a  little  attention  at  the  most  critical  time.  He  also  gave 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  litter  cut  short,  and  he  had  a 
hamper  placed  in  the  pen  with  a  little  straw  in  the  bottom,  and 
lined  with  an  old  blanket.  A  partition  about  2|  feet  high  was 
put  across  the  pen  to  prevent  the  sow  getting  at  the  hamper 
as  the  pigs  came  out.  The  pigs  were  placed  in  the  hamper 
and  kept  there  till  the  sow  had  done  farrowing.  After  that 
they  were  put  to  the  sow  to  suck,  and  then  put  back  to  the 
hamper.  The  sow  had  then  a  little  warm  milk  and  bran  given 
her,  and  the  bed  was  attended  to  whilst  she  ate  this,  and 
the  pigs  were  allowed  to  go  to  her  again  after  she  had 
finished  her  meal.  He  found  that  it  was  the  cheapest 
and  best  plan  to  give  the  herdsmen  Od.  each  for  all  pigs  he 
could  bring  up  to  a  month  old.  As  to  a  sow  eating  her  young, 
the  cause  was  that  in  some  litters  the  side  teeth  were  much 
longer  and  sharper  than  in  others,  so  that  when  the  pigs  began 
to  suck  they  bit,  and  scratched  the  paps,  and  caused  irrita- 
tion, which  sent  the  sow  mad  with  rage ;  she  threw  one  one 
way,  and  one  another,  and  if  she  drew  blood  would  eat  the 
pigs,  and  a  sow  that  once  did  this  was  no  further  use  for  breed- 
ing. His  plan  to  prevent  this  was  to  take  away  the  pigs  in  the 
hamper,  so  that  the  sow  could  not  hear  them,  and  nip  oS'  the 
long  teeth  with  a  pair  of  pincers.  When  they  were  put  back 
the  sow  would  be  found  to  be  kind  to  them,  and  perfectly 
docile.  With  his  model  piggery,  he  preferred  breeding  in  the 
winter,  as  the  building  could  be  easily  kept  to  the  proper  heat, 
and  after  proper  care  for  the  first  day  or  night,  the  cold  did 
not  appear  to  affect  them  so  much  as  heat.  Pigs,  which  were 
farrowed  in  January  or  February,  would  grow  and  thrive  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  after  being  kept  eight  or  nine  weeks  with 
the  sow  before  being  weaned.  They  were  then  fit  for  either 
breeding,  feeding,  bullock  yards,  or  anything  for  which  they 
might  be  required  in  the  autumn.  By  this  means  they  could 
have  another  litter  of  pigs  in  August,  instead  of  October,  for 
when  farrowed  too  late  in  autumn  young  pigs  would  not  thrive 
through  the  severe  weather  in  winter,  and  if  they  were  turned 
as  usual  into  cold  yards  or  open  piggeries,  they  would  be  worth 
very  little  more  for  their  two  or  tliree  months'  keep.  Eight 
weeks  in  summer  and  nine  in  winter  will  be  found  a  good  time 
for  weaning  pigs,  and  he  liked  to  have  those  which  were, 
not  saved  for  breeding  operated  upon  a  short  time 
previously.  Boars,  for  stock,  he  kept  confined  in  a  shed 
with  a  roomy  yard,  allowed  them  plenty  of  water 
and  fed  them  on  any  food  which  was  most  convenient  such  as 
vetches  or  mangold  wurtzel.  As  to  feeding,  when  the  pigs 
were  about  three  days  old,  and  whilst  the  sow  was  feeding,  he 
gave  them  some  new  milk,  warm  from  the  cow,  sweetened  with 
a  little  sugar.  In  three  or  four  days  he  mixed  half-skimmed 
milk  and  some  oatmeal  or  sharps,  leaving  out  the  new  milk  by 
degrees,  as  well  as  the  sugar,  replacing  them  by  Indian  corn 
or  barley,  whole.  The  sow  should  be  fed  on  mild  food  for  a 
few  days,  such  as  bran  mixed  with  warm  milk.  After  a  few  days 
add  barley  or  bean  meal,  and  increase  the  quantity  of  these  as 
the  pigs  grew.  For  a  few  weeks  after  the  pigs  are  taken  ofl' 
the  sow  tliey  cannot  be  fed  too  well  or  too  frequently,  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  give  them  too  much  food  at  a  time.  He 
gave  them  a  variety  of  meals,  as  were  most  convenient,  wetted 
them  with  cold  and  scalded  with  boiling  water,  and  sprinkled 
it  with  a  little  salt.  The  food  was  mixed  a  day  in  advance 
which  gave  time  for  slight  fermentation.  In  summer  the  food 
was  mixed  entirely  with  cold  water,  and  given  cold.  Between 
meals  he  gave  the  pigs  whole  maize,  mangold,  and  swedes,  cut 
small,  with  a  little  coal  or  soil  occasionally,  and  he  allowed 
them  plenty  of  clean  water.  I'or  fatting  he  gave  wheat,  barley, 
and  maize  meal  mixed  together  into  slops,  water  always  kept 
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by  them,  nnd  a  little  mangold  cut  for  them  occasionally. 
Washing  and  brushing  was  very  heneficial.  Tlie  difference 
between  this  and  tlie  common  method  of  treatment  was  most 
surprising.  Store  pigs  should  have  their  liberty  as  far  as  con- 
venient, and  have  the  range  of  large  yards  in  winter  and  of  a 
piece  of  pasture  in  summer.  Well-bred  pigs,  properly  fed,  would 
always  consume  the  refuse  of  the  farm  and  dairy.  As  to  the 
tails  of  young  pigs  falling  off,  the  cause  was  a  mystery  he  had  not 
been  able  to  solve.  lie  gave  in  detail  his  experiments,  made 
with  a  view  to  test  the  generally-received  theories,  and  said, 
"  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  it  is  neither  breeding,  feed- 
ing, hot  weather,  cold  weather,  nor  easterly  wind  which  is  the 
cause,  nor  does  it  signify  whether  the  pigs  are  black  or  white ; 
therefore  I  must  leave  it  to  some  one  with  a  wiser  head  than 
I  have  to  solve  this  mysterious  affair." 

Mr.  CocKSEDGE  asked  Mr.  Steam  if  he  had  seen  a  pen  of 
pigs  at  the  Islington  Show,  sent  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baily,  of 
Swindon,  a  great  breeder  of  Berkshire  pigs.  There  were 
three  of  them,  and  very  fine  specimens.  They  had  been  sent 
to  the  Birmingham  Show,  where  they  took  the  first  prize,  but 
at  Islington  the  judges  would  not  even  allow  them  to  be 
placed.  The  matter  was  very  much  discussed  during  the 
show,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Stearn  could  enlighten  them  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  decision  at  Islington. 

Mr.  Stearn  said  he  knew  all  about  it,  but  did  not  know 
that  he  could  state  all  that  he  did  know. 

Mr.  CocKSEDGE  said  the  pigs  went  to  London  in  nobody's 
name,  but  with  a  number. 

Mr.  Steakn  said  he  was  astonished.  He  was,  in  fact,  asked 
to  go  and  look  at  the  pigs.  He  found  them  to  be  a  pen  of 
beautiful  pigs,  and  they  had  been  put  on  one  side  as  of  "  Not 
sufficient  merit."  They  were  not  fat  enough,  and  that  was 
the  cause  of  their  being  rejected. 

Mr.  CocKSEDGE  :  They  were  only  three  months  old. 

Mr.  STEAK:>f :  I  beg  your  pardon,  they  were  nine  months 
old,  but  the  Berkshire  breed  cannot  be  fatted  so  early.  They 
were,  however,  a  pen  of  beautiful  pigs,  and  it  was  a  good  bit 
too  bad  to  put  them  on  one  side. 

Mr.  CocKSEDGE  :  May  I  ask  you  if  the  tail  of  a  pig  is  of 
any  great  importance  to  the  pig  ?  Why  I  ask  is  that  I  want 
to  be  practical.  I  have  been  in  Wales,  and  there  the  shep- 
herds never  bite  off  the  sheep's  tails,  but  let  them  grow,  be- 
cause they  say  they  serve  to  keep  the  sheep's  bellies  warm.  I 
don't  know  whether  that  little  fine  tail  of  the  pig  serves  to 
keep  the  pig's  belly  warm. 

Mr.  Steaen  :  It  is  about  as  useful,  perhaps,  as  one  of  your 
ears.    You  miglit  cut  one  ot  them  oft". 

Mr.  CocKSEDGE  :  I  should  hear  as  well. 

Mr.  Stearn  :  Tliat  might  be,  but  you  would  not  look  so 
well.  You  would  prefer  a  pretty  girl  to  a  bad-looking  one, 
would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  S.  Scott  asked  Mr.  Stearn  what  proportion  of  sugar 
he  used  for  the  joung  pigs. 

Mr.  Steakn  :  I  can  scarcely  say,  but  I  make  it  pretty 
sweet. 

Mr.  S.  Scott  :  How  much  sugar  to  the  pail  of  milk,  I 
mean. 

Mr.  Stearn  :  I  don't  mix  so  much  as  that  at  a  time.  To  a 
pint  of  milk  I  put  a  tea  or  perhaps  a  desert  spoonful  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Scott  asked  Mr.  Stearn  what  was  his  opinion  of  the 
use  of  acorns  as  pig  food. 

Mr.  Stearn  said  he  did  not  like  them  at  all.  He  had 
tried  them,  but  nevertheless  did  not  like  them.  He  believed 
he  had  suffered  this  summer  from  the  use  of  acorns.  He  had 
lost  several  very  valuable  pigs,  only  from  eating  acorns. 

Dr.  Shout  :  May  I  ask  why  you  thought  you  lost  them 
from  that  cause  ? 

Mr.  Stearn  :  Bocause  those  that  ate  acorns  died,  and  those 
that  did  not  eat  them,  did  not  die. 

Dr.  Short  :  But  what  was  the  cause  of  death  ?  Did  they 
produce  constipation  P 

Mr.  Stearn  :  Yes,  the  bowels  were  too  much  confined. 

Mr.  LiNGwooD  asked  Mr.  Stearn  if  he  had  ever  noticed  a 
difference  being  indicated  in  the  young  female  pigs,  between 
those  that  were  good  and  those  that  were  but  indifferent 
breeders,  in  tlie  placing  of  the  paps  ?  It  was  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience with  him  that  where  the  paps  stood  in  two  rows 
evenly,  the  sow  would  be  the  better  for  breeding  than  where 
they  were  uneven  or  irregular. 
Mr,  Stearn  said  he  thought  tlie  strajghtey  the  paps  ntood 


the  better  for  breeding.  If  they  were  scattered  or  a  little 
out  of  the  straight,  such  a  pig  was  seldom  very  good  for 
breeding. 

Mr.  LiNGWOOD  said  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
better  the  pigs  were  bred  the  fewer  they  would  find  that  were 
so  formed. 

Mr,  Stearn  said  he  could  not  say  he  had  ever  noticed 
that.  In  fact  he  had  never  had  any  very  bad  ones  to  deal 
with. 

Mr.  Page  :  You  had  your  stock  from  me. 

Mr.  Stearn  :  Mr.  Page  says  I  had  my  stock  from  him.  I 
do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  but  I  have  as  few  bad  ones  as  possible. 
Mr.  Stearn  added,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lingwood's  further  questions, 
that  he  generally  put  such  pigs  on  one  side. 

Mr.  LiNGWOOD  said  he  believed  attention  was  not  always 
paid  to  the  indication  he  spoke  of.  The  largest  and  strongest 
animals  were  set  aside  for  breeding  with  very  little  regard  to 
the  point  he  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Woodward  (the  Secretary)  said  he  invariably  found 
that  the  largest  pig  would  make  the  most  productive  mother. 
Still  he  always  saved  for  breeding  those  sows  whose  paps  were 
formed  in  the  most  regular  way.  He  did  not  think,  how- 
ever, tliat  there  was  much  dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  rule 
for  saving  pigs.  He  had  found  the  smallest  to  make  the  best 
breeders  and  the  best  mothers. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Oakes  asked  if  the  size  of  the  animal  was  not  of 
great  importance.  In  breeding,  he  believed  it  was  generally 
held  that  breeding  animals  could  hardly  be  too  long. 

Mr.  WooDW^ARD  said  that  he  considered  size  and  length  of 
great  importance  in  breeding  sows.  He  gave  the  preference, 
too,  to  long  animals  before  short  ones.  Was  that  Mr.  Steam's 
practice  ? 

]\Ir.  Stearn  :  Yes. 

Mr  Woodward  :  How  about  the  condition  of  your  breeding 
sows  P  I  don't  care  about  keeping  them  too  high  at  the  time 
of  farrowing. 

Mr.  Stearn  :  No  ;  keep  them  as  low  as  you  can.  Bran 
slops  a  few  days  previous  to  farrowing,  and  after  you  take  the 
pigs  to  her  give  better  food. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Stearn  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  He  did  not  think  that  any 
more  profitable  stock  could  be  bred  than  pigs.  They  must, 
however,  in  starting,  see  to  the  breed.  He  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Stearn  that  no  profit  could  attach  to  the  old  Suffolk  pigs. 

Mr.  Stearn  said  that  a  neighbour  of  his  had  tried  a  lot  of 
them,  and  found,  amongst  other  evils,  that  they  were  so  wild 
as  almost  to  destroy  the  place  they  were  kept  in.  He  then 
put  into  the  place  some  that  he  considered  well-bred,  and  they 
were  quiet  enough. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Oakes  asked  Mr.  Stearn  the  cost  of  his  piggery 
as  shown  in  the  model. 

Mr.  Stearn  said  that  with  poplar  boards  it  would  cost 
about  £25. 

Mr.  Oakes  :  Then  you  don't  advocate  the  use  of  the  brick 
and  mortar  ?  Wood  is  more  generally  the  tenant's  work.  If 
the  landlord  builds,  he  expects  it  to  last  for  30  or  40  years. 

Mr.  Stearn  :  This  will  last  30  years  ("  No,  no.")  My 
poplar  board  building  is  now  ten  years  old,  and  I  believe  it 
will  last  that  time.     It  is  as  good  now  as  when  first  built. 

Mr.  Oakes  :  I  believe  if  aU  landlords  would  supply  good 
buildings  it  would  save  the  tenants  great  expense.  Good 
lodgings  save  food,  for  warmth  is  equal  to  food.  The  better 
the  buildiugs  the  easier  it  is  to  fat  the  stock. 

Mr.  Stearn  said,  that  he  employed  his  own  men  to  put  the 
piggery  up,  instead  of  tradesmen.  It  was  only  asphalted 
inside.  If  they  went  to  the  timber  yard  and  bought  the  boards, 
he  did  not  think  it  would  cost  above  £30. 

Mr.  Oakes  suggested  to  Mr.  Page  that  it  might  be  cheapest 
for  him  to  go  to  his  landlord  and  get  him  to  build  the  place 
and  pay  five  per  cent,  for  the  outlay. 

Mr.  Page  said  that  might  cost  him  too  much,  as  he  might 
live  too  long  aud  pay  too  much  that  way. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  he  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  such  a  building  for  the  money  Mr.  Stearn  spoke  of. 
It  was  24.  feet  long,  and  they  usually  calculated  that  open  sheds 
18  feet  wide,  brick  and  tile,  would  cost  £1  a  foot  running 
measure. 

Mr.  Stearn  explained  that  the  aspect  of  his  building  was 
south,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  doors  were  so  arranged 
that  ft  thorough  draught  conhl  always  Jie  secured.     As  to 
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feeding  tbe  pigs  wlien  very  young,  the  sweetened  milk  was  put 
into  shallow  troughs.  Of  course  the  young  pigs  were 
frightened  at  first  and  cut  off,  hut  they  would  soon  return  and 
begin  to  nibble  at  the  edge  of  the  trough,  and  from  that  they 
80on  began  the  milk. 

Mr.  WooDWAED  :  Then,  you  don't  begin  by  giving  them 
maize  ? 

Mr.  Stearn  :  No,  not  till  they  are  four  days  old.  Then 
we  begin  to  give  it  soaked,  as,  of  course,  they  cannot  eat  it 
without  soaking. 

Mr.  WooDwAiiD  :  Will  young  pigs  begin  to  eat  maize  at 
four  days  old  ? 

Mr.  S.  Scott  :  I  was  about  to  ask  the  same  question. 

Mr.  Stearn  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatten  asked  how  much  salt  was  given  with  the  meal. 

Mr.  Stearn  said  he  could  not  say.  £Ie  merely  threw  a 
handful  in  the  cistern  now  and  then,  as  the  meal  was  mixed. 
The  pigs  seemed  to  like  the  food  the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  LoJGWOOD  said  he  knew  of  a  case  where  too  much 
salt  had  been  given,  and  the  pigs  died.  Salt  for  pigs  was  all 
very  well  after  they  were  dead. 

Mr.  S.  Scott  asked  if  Mr.  Stearn  really  tliought  that  there 
was  any  profit  in  the  rearing  pigs  for  cups.  Of  course  it  was 
very  nice,  but  was  there  any  real  profit  about  it? 

Mr.  Stearn  :  I  must  say  I  think  tliere  is  more  profit  in  the 
breeding  and  rearing  pigs  than  there  is  in  any  other  animals. 
As  Mr,  Page  knew,  he  had  tried  almost  everything,  and  h.e 


found  that  uotliing  paid  like  pigs.  He  had  a  lot  of  bullocks 
once,  which  paid  him  10s.  6d.  a  week,  at  a  cost  of  13s. 

Mr.  Page  said  no  doubt  the  pig  was  the  most  profitable 
auimal  they  could  put  on  the  farm,  but  unfortunately  they  had 
not  the  attention  they  ought  to  have.  They  had  not  from 
himself  he  knew,  and  he  thought  he  might  answer  for  almost 
everyone  in  the  room  except  Mr.  Stearn. 

Mr,  Stearn  said  it  was  very  important  to  have  a  good 
herdsman. 

The  CuAiiiMAN  :  Generally  the  pigs  are  left  too  much  to 
boys. 

Mr.  Stearn  ;  Generally  the  master  does  not  look  at  them 
ouce  a  month. 

Mr.  Page  said  he  did  not ;  but  confessed  that  he  liked  sheep 
better,  because  there  was  some  wool.  He  must  say,  however, 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  pig  eat  whole  maize  at  four  days  old. 
Sometimes  he  had  given  them  a  few  oats,  hut  they  could  hardly 
manage  them.  He  should  like  to  see  them  crack  Indian  corn, 
for  he  was  quite  an  advocate  for  feeding  young  pigs,  but  never 
could  get  them  to  eat  under  ten  days. 

Mr.  Kistruck.  :  Perhaps  you  have  never  knocked  the  teeth 
out. 

Mr.  Praser  said  it  was,  doubtless,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  pigs  should  be  kept  clean.  Mr.  Page  appeared  to 
question  some  of  Mr.  Steam's  propositions,  but  he  could  hardly 
do  so,  when  he  said  lie  did  not  see  his  pigs  once  a  month, 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Stearn, 
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At  the  last  meeting,  a  discussion  took  place  on  "  The 
evil  arising  from  the  present  system  of  importing  foreign 
stock." 

Mr.  H.  ^^' .  Keary  said  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  ascribed 
all  the  evils  of  the  present  day  to  the  free  introduction  of  stock. 
Pleuro-pneumonia  and  the  foot-and-mouth  disease — diseases 
from  which  they  suffered  more  than  any  other — he  did 
not  think  originally  came  from  abroad,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  did 
not  think  they  were  now  propagated  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  stock.  Properly  speaking,  they  were  epizootic  diseases. 
He  tliought  they  arose  from  atmospheric  causes,  for  they  fre- 
quently found  them  breaking  out  in  districts  where  no  foreign 
stock  liad  been  introduced.  He  had  known  something  about 
farming  for  forty  years,  and  his  impression  was  that  pleuro 
existed  in  this  country  long  before  the  free  introduction  of 
foreign  cattle.  His  impression  was  that  both  pleuro  and  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  were  rife  in  this  country  before  foreign 
cattle  were  imported.  But  some  diseases  came  directly  from 
abroad.  There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  diseased 
cattle  were  introduced,  and  it  was  equally  certain  that  the  pre- 
sent system  of  importation  was  objectiouable.  If  any  plan 
could  be  devised  for  compelling  the  animals  imported  to  un- 
dergo a  quarantine,  or  for  slaughtering  them  at  the  ports  of 
of  disembarkatiou,  it  would,  he  thought,  be  very  desirable. 
There  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  tbe  latter  remedy  which 
he  thought  would  render  it  at  least  difiicult  to  carry  out,  and 
he  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  a  complete  system  of  quaran- 
tine would  be  most  desirable,  especially  if  certain  ports  were 
defined  for  disembarkation,  and  animals  were  not  disembarked 
promiscuously  at  any  port  in  the  kingdom.  He  thought 
also  that  very  many  of  the  evils  farmers  at  present  la- 
boured under  might  be  avoided  if  a  different  and  a  better 
system  were  adopted  when  those  diseases  existed  in  a  dis- 
trict. As  to  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  he  tliought  it 
was  propagated  sometimes  in  the  most  unjustifiable  manner 
by  the  carelessness  of  those  upon  whose  farms  the  dis- 
eases already  existed.  There  were  gentlemen  at  that  table 
who  could  bear  him  out  when  he  said  that  the  disease  bad 
been  carried  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgnorth — be- 
tween Wenlock  and  Bridgnorth — by  the  practice  of  allowing 
pigs  to  run  about,  from  farms  where  the  disease  existed.  They 
krievv  that  the  habit  of  the  pig  was  to  get  into  every  hole,  into 
every  filth,  and  he  did  not  know  any  animal  that  would  be 
more  likely  to  spread  disease.  He  thought  that  when  dis- 
ease existed  o»  a  farm,  up  animal  ought  to  leave  it.    Although 


he  admitted  that  the  restrictions  which  had  been  enforced  upon 
the  farmer  were  exceedingly  inconvenient,  and  had  been  at- 
tended by  heavy  loss,  yet  he  believed  those  restrictions  were 
attended  by  very  good  results  in  preventing  the  spread  of  their 
local  diseases,  and  he  thought  the  manner  in  which  diseases 
were  spread  about  the  country  had  now  become  so  apparent 
that  more  stringent  rules  than  existed  at  present  should  be  en- 
forced as  to  the  movement  of  cattle.  He  thought  some  simple 
machinery  might  be  devised  for  carrying  this  out.  As  to  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  although  it  was  a  troublesome  disease, 
it  was  rarely  fatal,  nevertheless  the  milk  of  a  diseased  animal 
was  most  dangerous  for  a  human  being  to  drink.  He  did  not 
think  pleuro  could  be  communicated  so  easily.  He  was  not 
sure  that  it  could  be  communicated  except  by  contact  with  an 
animal  already  diseased.  He  thought  it  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  their  consideration  as  to  whether  some  more  stringent  rules 
could  not  be  enforced  to  prevent  infection  spreading  when  dis- 
ease existed  in  a  district. 

Mr.  Evan  Davies,  sen.,  would  like  to  correct  one  part  of 
Mr.  Keary's  speech.  Tliat  gentleman  had  said  that  foot-aud- 
inoiith  disease  and  pleuro  were  in  England  before  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  cattle.  Wliat  he  meant,  no  doubt,  was  tlie 
free  introduction  of  foreign  cattle.  Pleuro,  he  (Mr.  Davies) 
believed,  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Dutch  cattle  in 
1840.  He  was  fully  aware  that  that  was  a  very  delicate  ques- 
tion that  they  were  going  to  discuss.  He  recollected  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  struggle  for  free-trade  was  carried 
on,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  he  believed  that  the  man 
who  now  attempted  to  introduce  the  old  question  of  pro- 
tection would  be  met  with  ridicule.  Acknowledging  this, 
but  believing  at  the  same  time  that  the  result  of  free- 
trade  had  been  to  enrich  others  more  than  ourselves, 
yet  he  did  say  that  the  farmers  of  England  should  at  least  have 
fair  play.  All  they  asked  for  was  just  and  equitable  laws. 
Give  them  those,  and  they  would  defy  the  whole  world.  They 
did  not  intend  to  appeal  to  the  country  to  put  an  end  to  the 
introduction  of  foreign  stock.  No ;  but  they  did  wish  to  im- 
press upon  the  legislature  the  necessity  of  taking  efficient 
means  for  preventing  the  importation  of  diseases,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  them  over  the  country  by  which  their  flocks  and 
herds  were  destroyed.  Por  himself  he  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  that  was  a  question  as  much  affecting  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  as  the  producer.  His  belief  was  tliat  the  supply  of 
animal  food  in  this  country  had  been  lessened  rather  than  in- 
creased by  the  introdnction  of  foreign  cattle.    He  woiild  rea^ 
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tlie  substance  of  a  report  drawn  up  Ijy  Mr,  Killjy.  Prom  this 
it  appeared  tliat  during  the  last  thirty  years  cattle  had  been 
destroyed  by  lunt;-  disease  of  the  uioney  value  of  £53,597,198, 
by  foot-and-mouth  disease  £4-3,389,219,  and  by  rinderpest 
£4.,647,378 ;  making  a  total  of  £100,033,795.  It  was  en- 
tirely from  foreign  diseases  that  that  great  loss  had  been  sus- 
tained. Then,  again,  the  Government  statistical  returns  for 
1808  put  tlie  cattle  stock  in  Great  Britain  down  in  money 
v.ilue  at  £78,809,203,  so  that  the  loss  sustained  by  foreign  dis- 
eases exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  cattle  stock  in  Great  13ritain 
at  any  one  time  by  £21,82-i,592,  or,  as  Mr.  Kilby  had  put  it, 
127  per  cent,  on  the  stock  held  by  the  British  farmer.  This 
was  a  great  loss.  Had  the  country  been  compensated  for  it  ? 
He  feared  not.  He  believed,  and  his  belief  was  borne  out  by 
facts,  that  the  British  consumer  was  seven  per  cent,  worse  oif 
than  if  he  had  never  tasted  foreign  beef  at  all.  The  present 
price  of  beef  was  strongly  confirmative  of  this.  Taking  the 
five  years  preceding  the  free  introduction  of  foreign  stock,  the 
price  of  beef  was  5Jd.  per  lb.  Now  it  is  75d.,  so  that  the  ellect 
of  tlie  introduction  of  foreign  stock  has  been  to  mulct  the 
consumer  in  2d.  per  lb.  Some  might  say  that  the  rise  in  price 
was  caused  by  an  increased  consumption,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  accounted  for  it.  He  knew,  when  the  consumer  was 
smarting  under  high  prices,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  him  to 
say  it  was  the  farmers'  fault,  but  he  denied  that  i/t  fo/o.  He 
maintained  that  the  farmers  of  England  had  struggled  hard, 
and  had  struggled  successfully,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  keep 
pace  with  tlie  population.  And  so  long  as  the  consumer  was 
content  to  be  fed  by  the  British  farmer,  he  was  well  fed  and 
fed  cheaply.  He  enjoyed  his  beef  at  5  jd.  per  lb.,  but  when  he 
began  to  grumble  and  went  elsewhere  for  a  supply,  he  had 
raised  the  price  of  Ills  beef  by  2d.  per  lb.  He  thought,  under 
all  those  circumstances,  that  the  consumer  ought  to  join  the 
producer  to  press  upon  the  legislature  the  necessity  of  taking 
such  steps  as  were  necessary  for  the  whole  of  the  cattle  to  be 
killed  at  the  ports  of  disembarkation,  or  at  any  rate  to  adopt 
some  stringent  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis- 
eases that  did  such  damage  to  the  farmer  and  also  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  H.  Burton  read  the  following  statement  of  the  regu- 
lations observed  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  :  "  The 
Privy  Council  watch  over  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle 
wiih  extreme  care  and  attention,  and  I  may  say  anxiety,  and 
are  very  exacting  in  having  their  directions  complied  with  ; 
no  time  or  trouble  is  spared  in  meeting  every  emergency  as  it 
occurs,  such  as  notice  of  disease  in  any  particular  quarter ; 
very  little  (if  any)  discretion  is  allowed  the  Board  of  Customs. 
Instructions  are  received  from  time  to  time  from  the  Privy 
Council  as  to  what  prohibitions  are  to  be  enforced,  which 
makes  it  somewhat  ditlicult  to  give  you  more  thau  a  general 
idea  of  the  practice  or  system  which  BIr.  Keary  styles  an  eci/, 
as  it  difl'ers  under  so  many  dilfcrent  circumstances;  but  every- 
thing is  defined,  and  nothing  allowed,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  must  speak  more  particularly  of  the  Metropolitan  area  ;  the 
outports  are  governed  by  special  rules,  according  to  local  con- 
veniences. The  importation  of  cattle  is  looked  upon  as 
merely  permissive,  being  necessary  for  food,  and  not  for  feed- 
ing or  breeding  purposes.  Upon  this  principle  is  established 
a  groundwork,  whether  at  outports  or  London.  All  cattle 
arriving  from  a  non-infected  country  are  examined  on  land- 
ing, kept  in  quarantine  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  examined 
again.  If  landed  at  Thames  Haven,  they  are  sent  up  to  the 
Metropolitan  Market  by  railway,  to  be  slaughtered  ;  and  the 
same  process  is  allowed  only  at  other  specially-defined 
landing-places.  There  is  a  landing-place  at  Plaistow, 
where  the  cattle  are  slaughtered  on  the  spot,  which  operation 
must  be  performed  in  all  cases,  although  a  clean  bill  of 
health  is  proved,  within  ten  days.  No  single  head  of  cattle 
(or  more)  once  entering  the  Metropolitan  area  is  al- 
lowed to  go  out  of  it  alive.  Should  a  cargo  of  cattle 
arrive  from  an  infected  country  all  must  be  slaughtered  on 
landing  ;  a  certain  time  elapses  and  disinfection  takes  place 
before  the  premises  are  again  used.  Should  a  cargo  arrive  from 
a  non-infected  country,  and  one  head  thereof  is  diseased,  all 
are  slaughtered  on  the  spot.  This  applies  equally  to  oxen, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  &c.  No  regulations  could  be  carried  out 
more  stringently,  the  idea  being  that  the  importation  of  cattle 
is  necessary  to  provide  food  for  the  country,  and  in  this  case 
it  does  not  matter  whether  the  supplies  reach  the  market  dead 
or  alive.     The  following  illustration  of  the  strict  measures 


adopted  is  worth  recording.  The,  (^uecu  recently  had  a  bull 
sent  her  from  the  Uuke  of  Saxe  Coburg.  It  was  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  of  course  was  only  of  use  alive.  The  corres- 
pondence about  the  beast  was  most  voluminous.  It  was  at 
last  allowed  to  be  sent  to  Southampton,  this  being  the  nearest 
point  by  sea  where  it  was  required.  It  remained  in  quaran- 
tine twenty-eight  days,  and  Her  Majesty  had  further  to  give 
bond  for  £100,  as  a  guarantee  that  the  stipulations  of  the 
Privy  Council  were  comi)lied  with.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
guess  at  the  euil  (perhaps  it  is  because  it  keeps  down  the 
prices)  pointed  out  in  the  notice  which  calls  the  Ff.rmers'  Club 
together  to  discuss.  The  simple  truth  seems  to  me  that  the 
people  of  England  will  have  "  roast  beef,"  and  the  country 
cannot  produce  a  quantity  equal  to  the  demand.  It  is,  there- 
fore, actually  necessary  to  import  stock.  The  question  re- 
mains, how  to  do  it  without  spreading  disease — a  contingency 
which  is  always  to  be  provided  for.  As  a  practical  effect  of 
your  deliberations,  if  the  resolutions  passed  are  forwarded  to 
the  Privy  Council  Office,  I  am  sure  if  there  is  a  precaution 
discovered,  or  an  original  idea  expressed,  a  very  courteous  and 
considerate  reception  will  be  given  to  the  same.  In  advancing 
the  information  which  I  now  supply  you  with,  although  I 
know  it  can  he  relied  on,  so  far  as  regards  the  practice  here,  I 
cannot  imagine  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Keary  would  propose  to 
lead  the  discussion  without  he  was  prepared  to  prove  tliat  an 
evil  existed,  or  that  he  had  found  out  a  grievance,  and  with  his 
interest  and  general  knowledge  I  must  give  him  credit  for 
knowing  something.  Allowing  that  there  may  be  "  a  some- 
thing" which  has  not  come  under  my  notice,  still  the  authori- 
ties would  never  adopt  the  extreme  care  they  do  in  Loudon, 
and  allow  it  to  be  entirely  nullified  by  laxity  at  the  outports, 
so  you  may  depend  upon  the  same  general  preventive  measures 
being  in  force  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  if  so  what 
more  can  be  done  ? — when  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the  impor- 
tation of  what  is  called  "  foreign  stock,"  but  is  in  reality  the 
nearest  imaginable  approach  to  dead  meat!  All  cattle  are 
examined  by  veterinary  surgeons,  and  marked  with  a  brand, 
which  is  known  to  the  police,  who  have  power  to  act  when 
the  control  of  the  Customs  ceases.  The  following  statistics 
may  interest  the  Eariners'  Club.  The  two  first  returns  have 
been  published  ;  perhaps  they  may  not  have  been  seen  by  those 
they  are  intended  for.  The  last  return  is  arrived  at  by  taking 
in  detail  rather  extensive  accounts.  I  have,  therefore,  only 
given  you  the  number  of  oxen,  which  I  think  will  be  of  most 
consequence — to  include  sheep,  lambs,  and  swine  would  en- 
tail a  vast  amount  of  time  and  labour.  The  remarks  I  have 
made,  referring  as  they  do  to  Jjondon — to  which  port  a 
great  many  more  cattle  are  sent  than  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom  put  together-^must,  I  think,  carry  considerable  weight: 
Imported  into  tlie  United  Kingdom  during 

Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct.        October  (alone). 

Oxen   05,187         25,265 

Calves 9,409         2,909 

Sheep 108,023         60,433 

Lambs 3,020         1,728 

Swine 32,853         10,955 

Oxen  (including  cows  and  calves)  imported  into  the  foUow- 
ports  during  August. September,  and  October: 

Falmouth       1,520 

Grimsby         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  nil 

Hartlepool 1,055 

Harwich         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  nil 

Hull 6,001 

Newcastle      1,762 

Plymouth       2,007 

Portsmouth 2,120 

Southampton...         ...         ...         ...         ...     3,70i 

Liverpool       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     5,251 

London  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  44.859 


Return  No.  1  for  the  United 

Kingdom 74,596 

The  above  ports        68,285 

For  ports  not  stated  above  .,,  0,311 
Return  No.  1  for  the  United  Kingdom  .. 
London 

Ignited  Kingdom,  except  London    ... 


68,285 


74,596 
44,859 

29,737 
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Mr.  M.  G.  Benson,  the  chairman,  said  that  some  of  his 
cattle  liad  taken  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  from  some  cattle 
on  adjoining  land,  which  was  in  the  occupation  of  a  jobber, 
The  man  afiirmed  that  tliere  was  no  diseased  stock  wlien  they 
arrived,  and  that  he  gave  precautious  to  his  (Mr.  Benson's) 
cowman  to  keep  his  stock  away,  as  tlie  stock  introduced  had 
come  from  an  infected  place.  There  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  his  (Mr.  Benson's)  animals  caught  it  in  that 
way,  but  the  singular  part  of  tiie  affair  was  that  Mr. 
Lever's  cattle,  on  land  adjoining,  intermixed  with  the 
others,  and  yet  that  [gentleman  had  not  one  attacked. 
His  (Mr.  Benson's)  cattle  mast  Imve  caught  it  over  a 
gate,  but  the  others,  although  intermixed,  did  not  take  it  at 
all.  He  thought  it  rather  remarkable  that,  during  the 
cattle  plague.  South  Shropshire  should  have  been  so  free  from 
it,  as  compared  with  the  North.  The  most  infected  parts 
were  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  he  thought  the 
river,  forming  as  it  did  a  boundary,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it.  Animals  were  not  allowed  to  cross  the  bridges  from  one 
part  to  the  other,  and  it  was  hardly  likely  that  any  swam  the 
river.  He  believed  they  could  have  pleuro  without  any  con- 
tagion whatever.  It  was  nothing  more  than  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  might  be  caused  by  ordinary  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. He  could  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Davies,  who  said 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  stock  had  raised  the  price  of 
beef  by  7  per  cent.  The  real  question  was,  could  farmers  feed 
more  than  they  did  at  present  ?  He  should  doubt  that  very 
much.  He  thought  that  every  farmer,  supposing  him,  of 
course,  to  have  the  necessary  capital,  stocked  his  farm  pro- 
perly, and  got  as  much  cattle  upon  his  farm  as  he  could  keep, 
and  if  he  got  more  than  he  could  keep  the  stock  would  only 
become    deteriorated.    He  thought  the  letter  read  by  Mr. 


Burton,  evidently  from  a  gentleman  who  had  the  means  of 
judging  for  himself,  showed  that  every  means  that  could  be 
devised  were  taken  by  the  Government  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  disease,  and  that  being  so,  he  did  not  see  what  more 
they  could  desire  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Keary,  in  reply,  said  that  the  Club  was  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Burton  for  the  valuable  information  he  had  been  the 
means  of  procuring  them  in  the  letter  he  had  read,  and  he 
(Mr.  Keary)  hoped  the  same  stringent  means  would  be  adopted 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  in  this  country,  which  it  ap- 
peared were  adopted  to  prevent  its  introduction  from  aboad. 
Jobbers  were  a  very  useful  body  of  men 

The  CnAiRiiAN  :  Rather  unscrupulous  at  times,  though. 

Mr.  Keary  :  They  were,  perhaps,  at  times  rather  un- 
scrupulous, and  were  certainly  not  so  careful  as  they  should 
be,  and  so  were  often  the  cause  of  much  mischief.  He 
thought  the  present  Government  were  taking  all  the  pre- 
cautions they  could  call  upon  them  to  do,  and  he  did  not 
think,  after  hearing  Mr.  Burton's  announcement,  that  they 
were  in  a  position  to  call  upon  the  Government  to  do  anything 
further  as  to  foreign  stock.  He  thought,  however,  something 
was  needed  at  home,  in  the  rural  districts  especially.  He 
repudiated  the  idea  of  employing  policemen  as  inspectors, 
urging  that  they  should  have  men  more  experienced  in  the 
detection  and  identification  of  disease.  He  disagreed  with 
Mr.  Davies  as  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  beef  being  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  stock.  How,  he  would  ask,  had 
the  population  of  this  country  increased  of  late  P  And  besides 
that,  people  were  now  in  a  position  to  eat  meat,  who  years 
ago  could  not,  in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  wages,  af- 
ford it. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  the  usual  vote  to  the  chairman 


THE     SHROPSHIRE     CHAMBER    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
Shropshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  was  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Chamber  in  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  Bowen  Jones,  vice-president 
in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  first  business  of  the  meeting 
was  to  decide  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  Shropshire,  by 
the  formation  of  a  local  committee  or  otherwise,  to  assist  the 
Local  Taxation  Committee  appointed  by  the  Central  Chamber. 
The  committee  had  been  appointed  by  the  Central  Chamber 
two  years  ago,  and  of  it  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pigott,  of  Newport,  and 
Mr.  Jasper  More  were  members.  It  had  been  the  means  of 
doing  much  good,  but  its  efforts  were  curtailed  a  good  deal  by 
the  want  of  funds.  The  secretary  of  the  committee  had 
written  a  treatise  upon  Local  Taxation,  which  in  his  (Mr. 
Jones's)  opinion  was  unanswerable,  and  which  was  well  worth 
the  perusal  of  everyone  interested  in  the  question.  That 
committee  had  no  doubt  done  mucli  good,  but  they  seemed  to 
think  that  still  more  might  be  effected  if  the  different  Cham- 
bers were  to  appoint  local  committees  to  assist  them.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  towns  needed  "  educating"  on  that 
question.  The  borough  members  at  present  took  no  interest 
in  it,  whereas  the  county  members  were  being  stirred  up  very 
generally.  If  the  boroughs  were  shown  that  their  interests 
were  concerned  as  well  as  the  counties',  they  would  then  get 
the  assistance  of  the  boroughs.  He  saw  one  or  two  county 
magistrates  present,  and  he  should  like  to  know  what  had  been 
done  at  the  county  sessions  on  Monday.  If  no  steps  had  been 
taken  he  (Iwught  they  should  solicit  the  court  to  move  in  the 
matter.  They  might,  too,  get  at  the  different  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians a  little  better  than  they  did  at  present.  They  did  not 
enter  into  that  question  as  they  should  do  ;  with  the  exception 
of  the  Wellington  Board,  no  other  Board  in  the  county  had 
petitioned  Government  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  said  a  petition  had  been  agreed  to 
at  the  Court,  on  Monday,  and  would  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  Court  only  spoke  as  to  the  county  rate,  and  they 
held  that  Government  ought  to  give  more  support  to  the 
county  than  it  did  at  present,  and  that  the  area  of  rating  ought 
to  be  extended  to  woods  and  metallic  mines,  which  were  at 
present  free  from  the  rate.  Their  object  was  to  create  an 
opinion  among  the  public,  and  if  they  did  that,  it  would  soon 


find  an  expression  in  Parliament.  He  agreed  with  the  chair- 
man,that  they  must  not  trust  to  the  county  members  alone — they 
must  try  to  bring  the  borough  members  to  see  that  they  were 
alike  affected  by  the  question. 

Mr.  R.  Jasper  More  said  what  the  central  committee 
wanted  chiefly  was  money. 

The  Chairman  said  the  funds  of  the  local  Chamber  were  in 
a  satisfactory  state,  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  large  owners 
of  property  should  not  have  the  opportunity  of  contributing  as 
well.    It  had  been  done  in  other  places. 

A  local  committee  was  formed  to  co-operate  with  the  central 
committee. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Howard,  M.P., 
»howing  the  condition  of  the  French  agriculturists  in  conse- 
quence of  war.  The  Chairman  added  that  there  was  no  doubt 
the  French  agriculturists  were  suffering  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, everything  being  destroyed  by  the  advancing  Prussian 
armies.  He  had  very  little  doubt  that  if  assistance  was  not 
sent  over  soon  the  utmost  desolation  would  ensue,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  the  public  be  solicited  for  subscriptions  both  in 
money  and  in  seed  corn. 

Mr.  Leighton  pointed  out  that  England  was  neutral  in  the 
present  war,  and  our  sympathies,  therefore,  ought  to  hang 
equally  between  the  two.  He  thought  they  should  consider 
this  before  proceeding  to  help  either  nation  alone. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  have  been  prepared  to  help 
Prussia,  in  precisely  the  same  way,  if  it  had  been  invaded  in- 
stead of  France. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pigott  pointed  out  that  agriculture  in  Ger- 
many proceeded  much  as  before  the  war ;  at  any  rate  it  was 
not  injured  to  the  same  extent  as  in  France,  and  there  was  no 
need  to  aid  Prussia. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  in  distributing  the  corn  sent 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  was  used  as  seed,  and  not  as  food 
for  the  contending  armies. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  committee  receive  subscriptions  on 
behalf  of  a  fund  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  named. 

A  petition  to  Parliament  embodying  the  views  of  the 
Chamber  in  regard  to  Local  Taxation  was  agreed  to. 

A  petition  in  favour  of  County  Financial  Boards  was 
also  agreed  It), 
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TENANT-RIGHT. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Banbury  District  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Holbech  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Dun  reported  that  he  had  attended  the  meeting  of  tlie 
Central  Chamber  on  the  7th  of  December,  and  the  business 
was  principally  of  a  technical  character,  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion taking  place  with  regard  to  its  constitution,  an  opinion 
prevailing  that  the  Chamber  ought  to  be  purely  a  representa- 
tive chamber,  and  that  the  knowledge  acquired  throughout 
the  country  should  be  focused,  as  it  were,  in  Salisbury  Square. 
Complaints  were  made  that  tlie  provincial  Chambers  were  not 
represented  sufficiently  at  the  Central  Chamber. 

Mr.  CoTHER  said :  The  last  time  I  addressed  you  on  the 
subject  we  are  met  this  day  to  consider,  tliere  was  only  time 
for  very  cursorily  considering  it,  but  I  have  now  an  amount  of 
information  which  I  trust  may  lead  us  to  just  and  right  con- 
conclusions,  no  less  to  the  benefit  of  the  landed-proprietor  and 
occupier,  than  the  labourer,  who  must  be  the  first  to  benefit 
by  the  universal  adoption  of  the  reasonable  and  just  principle 
of  giving  security  to  tenants  for  the  use  of  oilcake  on  their 
farms  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  considered  beneficial  to 
the  incoming  tenant.  In  the  first  place,  the  foreign  labourer 
will  be  benefited  by  the  increased  demand  for  linseed  ;  the 
home  labourer,  in  like  manner,  by  the  increased  demand  for 
the  cake  by  the  loading,  unloading,  breaking,  and  serving  out, 
shepherding,  producing  and  stocking  of  corn,  thatching,  thrasli- 
ing  aud  winuowing,  and  all  other  labour  required  in  consequence 
of  increased  production  ;  the  tenant,  by  security  given  where- 
by much  larger  crops  of  roots  aud  grain  may  be  raised ; 
and  the  landlord  ultimately  by  the  increased  value  of  his  laud, 
and  the  consumers  of  meat  benefited  by  its  larger  productions, 
so  that  much  laud  not  now  well  farmed  "  may  bud  and  blos- 
som as  the  rose."  To  induce  this  principle  in  detail,  I  would 
propose  that  the  cost  of  cake  for  the  three  last  consecutiTe 
years  of  a  tenant's  holding  (the  amount  being  equal  in  each 
year)  be  divided  by  sis,  the  value  of  the  said  sixth  part  to  be 
paid  by  the  landlord  or  the  incoming  tenant ;  this  to  be  as- 
certained bv  tlie  valuers  appointed  in  case  of  acts  of  husbandry, 
the  outgoing  tenant  producing  vouchers  for  confirming  the 
same.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  tenant,  or  his  not  holding  a 
farm  for  three  years,  the  allowance  to  be  decided  by  the 
valuers  as  above,  or  their  umpire,  I  have  now  to  propose  the 
following  motion  :  "  This  Chamber  respectfully  recommends 
all  landed-proprietors  to  adopt  tlie  principal  set  forth  as  above 
as  tlie  greatest  eucouragement  to  higli  farming  generally,  and 
cousequently  to  the  increased  value  of  laud — not  overlooking 
various  other  improvements,  but  leaving  those  to  be  provided 
for  by  special  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenaut." 

The  Chairman'  :  Does  the  question  about  oilcake  form  one 
of  the  leading  principles  of  Lincolnshire  Tenant-Right  ? 

Mr.  CoTHER:  Tiiere  are  other  covenants,  but  this  is  the 
most  important.  It  is  a  good  principle,  and  injures  nobody. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Torr,  who  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the 
Royal  show,  and  who  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  information 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Dun  asked  Mr.  Cother  if  he  knew  the  agreement 
about  artificial  manure  ? 

Mr.  Cother  read  an  extract  from  a  lease  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Torr,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
tenant  received  the  whole  he  expended  on  manures  if  no  bene- 
fit had  beeu  received ;  if  he  left  in  a  year,  half  of  their  cost ; 
two  years,  a  fourth  ;  and  three,  nothing.  He  had  only  dealt 
with  the  cake,  and  he  had  been  informed  by  a  most  expe- 
rienced man  the  cake  question  was  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  system. 

Mr.  Simmons  said  that  in  dealing  with  Tenant-Right  they 
must  take  into  consideration  that  a  man  must  have  a  large 
amount  of  capital  on  entering  a  farm,  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  that  men  without  money  got  farms  by 
offering  high  rents  for  them,  and  if  they  did  not  succeed  in 
them,  there  was  always  plenty  for  the  landlord  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Westover  said  that  as  long  as  there  were  such  a 
number  of  people  applying  for  farms,  that  would  always  be 


the  case.  A  man  told  him  that  farming  was  surely  the  best 
business  in  the  world,  there  were  so  many  applicants  for  farms. 
He  (Mr.  Westover)  told  him  that  he  thought  it  arose  from 
small  farms  being  merged  into  large  ones,  from  people  making 
their  sons  farmers,  and  from  commercial  gentlemen  taking 
farms  for  their  amusement,  and  throwing  out  the  yeoman. 
He  was  in  fnvour  of  embracing  lime  as  well  as  cake  in  the 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements. 

Mr.  Davis  did  not  think  Mr.  Cother  went  far  enough,  and 
he,  too,  thought  lime  should  be  embraced.  Most  land  re- 
quired lime,  and  they  would  get  more  benefit  from  the  second 
cropping  with  lime  than  the  first. 

Mr.  Dun  said  they  were  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Cother  for 
bringing  forward  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
agricultural  community  generally,  and  the  principles  he  enun- 
ciated must  recommend  tliemselves  to  all  who  had  any  experi- 
ence whatever  in  regard  to  land.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
land  had  not  hitherto  drawn  nearly  so  much  capital  as  could 
profitably  be  applied  to  it.  No  doubt  both  landlord  and  ten- 
ant required  to  lay  out  more  in  thorough  drainage,  making 
roads,  and  proper  fences,  &c.,  and  also,  perhaps  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  tenants  had  been  chary  in  laying  out  their 
money  in  the  deep  and  thorough  cultivation  of  their  holdings. 
The  tenants  had  uot  been  to  blame  in  not  laying  out  their 
money  on  their  farms,  aud  they  could  not,  in  justice  to  them- 
selves, lay  out  a  large  amount  of  capital  when  they  had  so 
slight  and  insecure  a  tenure  of  their  farms.  He  was  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  land,  to  be  farmed  highly,  and  as  well  as  they 
wished  it  to  be  farmed,  to  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  capital, 
to  rise  rapidly  in  its  permanent  value,  and  to  yield  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  owner,  must  be  held  upon  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent system  than  it  had  hitherto  beeu  in  the  greater  part  of 
England.  There  should  be  payment  to  the  enterprising  ten- 
ant for  unexhausted  improvements — for  the  capital  he  had 
spent  in  improving  the  land,  and  of  which  he  did  not  get  the 
advantage — and  he  thought  they  must  adopt  the  system  that 
prevailed  in  tbe  northern  part  of  the  country,  where  the  ten- 
ant secured  a  permanent  interest  in  the  laud  by  getting  a  lease 
of  it  for  at  least  fourteen  years.  He  believed  that  the  best 
resolution  they  could  pass  would  be  obtained  by  a  combination 
of  the  two  systems — by  allowing  the  tenant  to  have  a  lease  for 
a  reasonable  terra  of  years,  and  also  by  giving  him  an  interest 
in  the  outlay  of  his  capital  by  repaying  him  for  the  capital 
which  he  left  in  the  soil,  and  for  which  he  had  not  been  re- 
couped himself.  He  did  think,  with  aU  due  deference  to 
Mr.  Cother,  that  they  as  men  of  business,  and  practical  men, 
should  look  at  the  subject  in  its  fullest  bearing,  and  not  merely 
in  its  relation  to  the  question  of  linseed  cake.  lie  therefore 
begged  to  propose  the  following  as  an  amendment  to  Mr. 
Cotber's  motion :  "  That  iu  order  to  encourage  the  application 
of  capital  to  agriculture,  it  is  desirable,  1st,  That  greater 
security  and  permanence  be  given  to  the  occupiers  of  land ; 
~nd.  That  outgoing  tenant  be  repaid  by  the  landlord  or  in- 
coming tenant  for  the  unexhausted  improvements  made  by  his 
capital,  and  also  for  a  proportion  of  the  cake,  corn,  and 
manure  recently  purchased  for  and  expended  on  the  farm. " 
He  thought  that  two  such  systems  would  draw  a  much  larger 
amount  of  capital  to  the  land,  and  also  benefit  the  labouring 
population  of  this  country.  One  of  the  great  questions  of  tlie 
day,  was,  "What  were  they  to  do  with  the  increasing  pauperism? 
If  the  land  was  held  upon  a  more  certain  tenure  than  at  pre- 
sent, that  pauperism  could  be  very  greatly  diminished.  There 
was  no  doubt  whatever,  as  Mr.  Cother  had  said,  that  where- 
ever  men  were  farming  up  to  the  mark,  wherever  they  met 
with  thorough  good  cultivation,  and,  where  a  large  quantity  of 
stock  was  kept,  there  was  certain  to  be  a  large  number  of 
hands  employed.  At  present,  owing  to  the  light  profits  that 
had  of  late  been  derived  from  agriculture,  farmers  had  been 
anxious  to  do  with  the  smallest  number  of  hands  they  could. 
By  adopting  leases  with  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements, they  would  have  smiling  Plenty  over  a  vast  area 
of  this  country,  and  they  would  have  far  more  and  full  em- 
ployment at  all  seasons  of  the  year  for  the  industrial  poor, 
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Mr.  CoTHER :  Mr.  Dun  is  quite  beside  the  question. 

Mr.  Dun  (handing  Mr.  Cother  the  circular  calling  the  meet- 
ing).   The  question  is  printed,  "  Lincolnshire  Tenant-Right." 

Mr.  Cother. — Lincolnshire  Tenant-Right  does  embrace 
leases.  Mr .  Torr  says  that  he  would  not  have  a  lease.  I 
consider  there  are  many  objections  to  leases,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  binding  men  together  for  fourteen  years.  A  man 
might  see  something  better  elsewhere,  but  he  could  not  move, 
being  bound  by  a  lease.  I  consider  that  the  proposal  to  allow 
for  cake  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  Chairman,  looking  at  it  from  a  landlord's  point  of 


view,  did  not  think  much  of  the  lease  system.  He  might 
give  a  man  a  lease  for  fourteen  years,  and  find  afterwards 
that  he  was  a  very  bad  farmer,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
his  improving,  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  him  un- 
til the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

Mr.  Garrett  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Cother  went  far  enough. 

Mr.  Davis  seconded  Mr.  Dan's  amendment,  and  it  was 
carried  by  six  to  four,  upon  which  Mr.  Cother  said  that  the 
long  and  the  sliort  of  it  was  that  they  were  not  willing  to  take 
any  compensation. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Cother  for  his  paper. 


HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 


At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  held  on  Wednesday 
in  their  chambers,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  the  fol- 
lowing letters  were  read : 

Bonnington,  Ratho.Dec.  26, 1870. 
Dear  Sir, — You  kindly  mentioned  you  would  submit  any 
remarks  I  had  to  make  on  Dr.  Anderson's  report  to  the  direc- 
tors. Allow  me  to  do  so  now.  1st.  from  the  euclosedletter  from 
a  mercantile  firm  in  Germany,  who  undertook  to  make  inquiry 
for  me,  it  appears  the  Doctor's  information  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect when  he  says  all  scientific  work  has  been  put  a  stop  to  by 
the  war.  The  various  institutions  are  in  working  order  in 
Saxony  and  Bavaria.  2nd.  The  statement  made  by  the  Doc- 
tor that  there  are  twenty  diiTereut  establishments  in  Germany, 
supported  chiefly  by  private  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining fundamental  laws  of  agriculture  and  applying  tliese  to 
practice,  is  fitted  to  surprise  agriculturists  in  this  country, 
where  no  such  institution  exists.  After  Boussingault's  private 
establishment  at  Beohebrunn,  in  Alsace,  the  Agricultural 
Clieraistry  Association  of  Scotland  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to 
be  formed  of  the  class.  That  institution  was  started  by  a 
practical  farmer,  the  late  Mr.  Finnic,  Swanston,  aided  by  Mr. 
Oliver,  Lochend  ;  Mr.  MUne  Home  and  Mr.  Coventry  assist- 
ing. Its  objects  "  were  to  improve  agriculture  by  the  appli- 
cation of  chemistry,  vegetable  physiology,  and  geology,  enlarge 
present  knowledge  by  experiments  in  the  field  and  laboratory  ;" 
"  to  diffuse  such  knowledge,"  and  to  analyse  manures  and 
feeding  stuffs,  soils,  &c. ;  apparently  such  work  as  is  being 
done  by  these  German  institutions.  When  the  five  years  ex- 
pired for  which  the  association  was  formed,  it  was  taken  over 
W  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  "  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  and  directing  the  application  of  science  to  agri- 
culture." The  effects  which  followed  the  formation  of  the 
association  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  artificial 
manures,  the  making  of  which — the  liappy  thought  of 
Liebig  of  dissolving  bones  with  sulphuric  acid — rendered 
possible  a  correct  system.  Much  was  done  to  check 
quackery  anu  knavery  in  the  manure  and  feeding- 
stuff  trade.  It  is  generally  allowed  tliat  the  opera- 
tion of  the  chemical  department  of  the  society  has  not 
done  much  "  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture." Dr.  Anderson  says  little  has  come  of  all  his  attempts 
at  the  utilisation  of  refuse  matters,  and  he  holds  up  no  great 
prospects  of  being  able  to  achieve  much  more.  He,  however, 
gives  the  farmer  the  assurance  that  "  the  manufacturer  will 
bring  under  his  notice  every  sort  of  refuse  which  can  be  useful 
to  him."  The  Doctor  thus  appears  to  admit  that  the  manu- 
facturer is  a  much  greater  benefactor  to  the  farmer  than  the 
chemist,  and  can  succeed  when  the  chemist  fails.  If  such, 
then,  has  been  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  chemical  de- 
partment, some  one  may  be  apt  to  ask  the  question.  What  is 
the  use  of  that  department,  as  chemical  analyses  can  be  had  as 
correctly  and  on  the  same  terras  elsewhere  ?  Besides,  the  fact 
that  the  laboratory  is  in  Glasgow,  and  the  whole  east  of  Scot- 
land deprived  of  ready  access  to  it,  has  caused  other  means  of 
obtainiug  scientific  information  to  be  resorted  to,  as  in  the 
West  Lothian  Chemistry  Association  and  others.  The  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  the  report  that  matters  are  in  a  satis- 
factory position  seems  to  me  and  others  to  strengthen  the  call 
for  further  information  ;  and  we  daily  see  that  the  Doctor  is 
not  correct  when  he  says  all  waste  substances  ate  utilised,  and 
that  the  manufacturer  will  take  care  of  them.  Tor  instance, 
from  where  I  write  I  can  overlook  a  district  of  Qountry  some 


eight  miles  by  six,  where  much  paraffin  is  made,  the  ammonia 
water  from  which  wasahowedtogo  to  waste.  Many  experiments 
were  tried  by  Mr.  M'Lagan  of  Pumpherstone,  M.P.,  and  other 
agriculturists  to  apply  it  to  agriculture  ;  and  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  converting  it  into  sulphate  of  ammonia,  if  not 
directly  into  a  manure ;  and  from  one  large  work  about 
£20,000  sterling  is  sold  annually.  Nearly  as  much  is  made  in 
other  works.  Yet  it  is  calculated  that  ammonia  and  other 
matters  which  would  return  £30,000  if  utilised  are  allowed  to 
pollute  the  streams.  I  am  not  aware  that  Dr.  Anderson  has 
ever  turned  his  attention  to  the  utilising  of  this  great  waste. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  this,  there  are  several  mills  which 
manufacture  oatmeal  largely  for  the  Glasgow  market.  The 
oaten  shellings  until  lately  were  burnt  as  unfit  for  manure  or 
food.  These  hard  dried  husks  are  now  carefully  collected,  and 
sent  to  the  railway  stations,  a  few  shillings  a  ton  being  got  for 
them  ;  whereas  at  their  destination  it  appears  that  they  are 
made  to  assume  the  form  of  organic  matter  in  various  compo- 
sitions, which  sell  at  high  prices  to  the  farmer,  and  chemists, 
from  want  of  sufficient  skill,  are  unable  to  trace  them.  The 
boon  the  manufactuier  supplies  in  this  case  is  not  quite  ap- 
parent. I  shall  not  give  other  instances  from  a  distance.  But 
the  fact  is  undeniable  that  were  greater  scientific  skill  to  exist 
or  be  available,  not  only  would  agriculturists  benefit,  but  they 
would  be  able  in  their  management  and  appHcation  of  manures 
and  feeding.stuffs  to  save  money.  A  thorough  reorganisation 
of  the  chemical  department  of  the  society  is  urgently  required  ; 
and  my  only  plea  for  troubling  your  directors  is  a  feeling  that 
while,  as  practical  farmers,  we  have  few  who  excel  us,  we  are 
not  keeping  up  in  science  as  applied  to  agriculture. — I  am,  &c., 
(Signed)  James  Melvin. 

r.  N.  Menzies,  Esq. 

Lauf,  by  Nurnberg,  5th  Dec,  1870. 

Dear  Sir, — ^We  are  now  in  the  position  to  reply  fully  to  your 
note  of  information,  having  gatliered  the  necessary  particulars 
from  authentic  sources.  Answer  1.  The  various  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Associations  in  Bavaria  and  Saxony  are  all  in 
working  order.  Auswer  2.  The  schools  and  laboratories  are  : 
in  Bavaria  the  Agricultural  Central  School  at  Weiheursephan. 
Director — Carl  Gustav  Wenz.  Laboratories  :  in  Saxony — faj 
Laudwirshechafliche  Verouchr  Station,  at  Pomraeritz,  near 
Buntzen  ;  fb)  Landwirshochaftliclie  Veronkr  Station,  at 
Moeckern,  near  Leipzig  ;  fcj  Agricultural  Academy  at  Tha- 
randz  (of  very  high  standinj?,  and  near  Dresden,  the  first  in 
importance  in  Germany).  Directors — Mr.  Schober,  professor  ; 
and  Professor  Stockhardt.  Professor  Stockhardt  is  considered 
a  high  authority  in  agricultural  matters.  Answer  3.  Guano 
manufacturers — In  Bavaria  :  Fabrik  Henfeld,  between  Augs- 
burg and  Munich  ;  in  Saxony  :  Pommeer  and  Co.,  at  Plag- 
witz,  near  Leipzig  ;  Albert  and  Hortel,  at  Dresden  ;  GaU  and 
Co.,  at  Freiborg.  The  manures  are  not  manufactured  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  Government  chemists  ;  but  the  manu- 
factory at  Henfeld  gets  their  produce  tested  by  chemists  of 
high  standing,  and  Professor  Liebig,  of  Munich,  has  a  share 
in  it.  Answer  4.  Application  to  inspect  the  above-named 
establishments  should  be  made — In  Saxony  :  Dr.  Reining, 
General  Secretair  and  Geheinic  Rath,  at  Dresden  ;  in  Bavaria  : 
Director  Wenz,  at  Weshenstephan.  Answer  5.  The  best  time 
for  a  deputation  would  be  in  summer.  We  may  mention  for 
your  guidance  that  Saxony  will  he  the  most  important  part  of 
Germany  for  you  to  visit,  for  it  is  the  best  cultivated,  and 
much  progress  has  l)eea  made,    There  is  also  an  Agricultural 
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Scliool  and  Laboratory  at  Ilolieuheira,  in  Wurteniberg.  We 
sliall  be  happy  to  get  auy  further  iuformation  you  may  desire  ; 
and  trusting  that  the  foregoiag  will  be  what  you  wanted, 
We  are,  &c.,  kc, 

(Signed)        J.  F.  Baktii  and  Weighmann. 
James  Melviu,  Es.,  Bonnington,  Ratho. 

Ill  consequence  of  approved  reports  having  beon  received 
various  subjects  on  the  list  for  1870  were  discontinued. 
The  following  new  premiums  for  reports  were  added  :  On  the 
agriculture  of  Orkney ;  on  the  insects  which  prey  upon 
agricultural  plants  and  the  diseases  occasioned  by  tliem,  with 
reference  to  iiager-aud-toe  in  turnips,  tulip  root  in  oals,  smut 
in  corn  crops,  failure  of  the  wlieat  plant  in  spring,  &c. ;  on  the 
waste  chemical  products  and  new  combination  of  substances 
which  might  be  made  available  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  on 
experiments  with  potatoes  grown  with  potash  manure  ;  on  the 
symptoms,  causes,  preventive  and  remedial  treatment  of  abor- 
tion and  premature  birth  in  mures,  cows,  and  ewes;  ou  the 
natural  history  of  the  sheep  tick  ;  ou  the  effects  of  dry  season 
(1870)  on  trees  and  shrubs  ;  on  the  ircUingtonia  (fujantca  ;  on 
the  stem  and  branch  pruning  of  conifers  ;  on  the  more  extended 
cultivation  in  Scotland  of  charcoal-producing  plants  for  gun- 
powder or  commercial  purposes ;  ou  the  woods,  forests,  and 
forestry  in  the  county  of  Perth  ;    on  the  planting  of  peat  bog. 

Mr.  i\  N.  Mexzies  reported  having  attended  a  meeting  at 
Kelso  on  the  IGth  of  December,  regarding  the  show  in  1873, 
when  the  classes  of  stock  as  named  by  the  directors  had  been 
approved  of,  subject  to  the  following  additions: 

That  in  the  fat  stock  class  there  should  be  two  sections  for 
Shorthorn  oxen  calved  after  1st  January,  18G9,  and  after  1st 
January,  1870,  and  that  the  polled  oxen  should  be  included  in 
the  sections  of  any  other  pure  or  cross  breed. 


That  there  should  be  two  classes  of  Leicester  sheep — viz., 
English  and  Border — and  that  the  same  number  of  prizes 
should  be  given  in  tlie  one  class  as  iu  the  other. 

That  the  extra  sheep  sections  (wliich  the  directors  had  re- 
mitted for  the  meeting  to  name)  should  be  for  Cheviot  wethers 
not  above  three-shear,  blackfaced  wethers  not  above  three- 
shear,  half-bred  hoggs  not  above  one-shear,  and  greyfaced 
lioggs  not  above  one-shear. 

That  ewes  in  the  Cheviot  and  blackfaced  breeds  should  be 
shown  witliout  lambs,  for  three  reasons  :  Many  of  the  lambs 
did  not  belong  to  the  mothers  .shown,  but  were  nursed  by  the 
bottle  ;  the  feeding  they  got  was  detrimental  to  breeding  pur- 
poses, and  showing  on  other  occasions ;  because  the  practice 
was  followed  out  in  no  other  class  of  ewe  stock. 

That  there  should  be  more  encouragement  given  to  imple- 
ment makers,  and  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  trial  of 
implements  previous  to  the  show. 

The  board  approved  of  the  various  suggestions  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  which  they  considered  was  sufficiently  met 
by  Nos.  50  and  51  of  the  general  regulations,  namely — 

50.  Tht  Inspecting  Committee  will  award  such  silver  medals 
as  they  may  deem  proper  for  general  collections,  new  inven- 
tions, or  radical  improvements,  where  a  trial  is  not  practicable. 

51.  When  an  implement  or  machine  is  supposed  to  embrace 
a  new  invention,  or  radical  improvement,  the  nature  of  such 
must  be  specified  iu  the  entry,  to  enable  the  directors  to  order 
an  inspection  with  a  view  to  a  trial.  Such  trial,  when  recom- 
mended by  the  Inspecting  Committee,  will  be  instituted  in  a 
convenient  locality,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year  suitable  for 
the  operation  of  the  implement  or  machine,  which,  when 
thoroughly  tested,  will  be  entitled  to  such  a  premium  as  the 
directors  may  see  fit  to  award,  on  the  report  of  the  judges 
employed  by  them. 


THE      HOP     PICKER. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Employment 
and  Improved  Lodging  of  the  Hop-picker,  was  held  at  Maid- 
stone, tlie  president.  Earl  Ilomuey,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  Y.  Stratton,  the  Secretary,  read  the  fourth 
annual  report,  as  follows : 

In  presenting  their  report,  the  committee  of  management  of 
the  Society  have  to  s'ate  that  the  accounts  for  1809  were 
audited  and  found  correct.  On  the  order  of  the  committee, 
they  were  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members.  A 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  £1  lid.  was  carried  to 
account  for  the  present  year.  Tliis  is  a  smaller  sum  thau  that 
which  was  in  hand  at  tlie  commencement  of  1869.  The  cost 
of  the  last  report,  including  in  its  appendix  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  employment  of  children,  young 
persons,  and  women  in  agriculture,  relating  to  the  immigrant 
hop-pickers  of  Kent,  caused  an  unusual  addition  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Society,  and  will  account  for  the  reduction  iu 
the  balance.  The  accounts  for  the  present  year  will,  it  is 
calculated,  show  that  as  in  previous  years,  the  funds  of  the 
Society  are  equal  to  the  demands  likely  to  be  made  upon  them. 
Tiie  present  number  of  members  is  05,  being  two  less  than  at 
the  date  of  the  last  report.  Among  those  members  who  have 
been  removed  by  the  hand  of  death,  your  committee  have  to 
record  the  loss  of  Jlr.  Charles  Wykeham-Martin,  M.P.,  who 
aided  in  the  formation  of  tlie  Society,  and,  as  a  vice-president, 
took  an  interest  in  its  progress.  The  Society  will  also  regret 
that  the  distinguished  name  of  Charles  Dickens  will  no  more 
appear  on  the  list  of  members.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Randall,  of  Maidstone,  who  joined  the  Society  on  its  formation, 
is  also  to  be  noticed  witli  regret.  The  report  of  the  Royal 
Cojnmission  above-mentioned  on  the  state  of  the  lodgings  and 
management  of  the  hop-pickers  of  Kent,  has  been  extensively 
circulated  by  the  Society.  It  has  not,  however,  met  with  the 
attention  to  which  it  is  ou  every  account  entitled.  Your 
committee  express  their  belief  that  the  friends  of  tlie  reform 
in  which  the  Society  is  engaged  would  find  in  tlie  evils  therein 
recorded,  as  well  as  the  suggestions  for  their  remedy,  matter, 
by  tlie  proper  use  of  which  employers  who  have  hitherto  been 
negligent  about  the  lodging  and  accommodation  of  their 
iiop-pickers  may,  without  the  intervention  of  the  law,  be  led 


to  make  good  provision  for  them.  Your  committee  appeal  to 
the  influence  on  public  opinion  exercised  by  the  press,  to  aid  iu 
the  efibrt  to  induce  owners  and  occupiers  of  hop  lands  to  make 
alterations  in  the  lodgings  by  which  the  morality  and  decency 
of  their  inmates  may  at  least  be  encouraged.  That  great  im- 
provements in  this  respect  have  already  been  made  is  matter 
for  congratulation,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  paper 
of  "  Recommendations  relating  to  the  Lodgings,"  drawn  up 
by  a  committee  of  the  Society  iu  18G7,  may  be  referred  to  with 
advantage  by  persons  who  are  about  to  build  or  improve  the 
"  hopper-house."  The  evil  of  overcrowding  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  lost  sight  of  by  those  whose  lodgings  are  good. 
[Great  complaints  were  made  by  the  occupants  of  a  hopper- 
house  in  Wateringbury  on  this  point.  They  were  crowded 
25  in  each  room  without  reference  to  age  or  sex.]  While  the 
influence  brought  to  bear  by  the  Society  on  improvements  in 
the  lodgings  has  been  most  salutary,  your  committee  has 
devoted  continued  attention  to  the  agencies  by  which  hop- 
pickers  may  be  engaged.  The  difficulty  pointed  out  in  the 
commencement  of  the  Society's  labours  in  obtaining  the  hearty 
and  general  co-operation  of  the  hop  planters  in  the  use  of  the 
agencies  still  remains ;  though  partly  from  improvements  in 
the  management,  and  partly  from  the  desire  of  some  of  tlie 
growers  to  support  an  effort  which  aims  at  establishing 
system  and  due  control  in  lieu  of  disorder,  the  indifference  to 
the  Society's  agencies  is  less  than  it  was.  The  number  of  hop- 
pickers  supplied  this  year  compares  favourably  with  that  of 
any  former  year,  being  580,  or  170  more  than  last  year.  The 
increase,  though  the  whole  number  is  comparatively  small,  is 
progressive.  No  complaint  whatever  has  been  made  of  tlie 
conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  Society's  hop-pickers.  Your 
committee  invite  the  attention  of  hop  planters  to  the  state- 
ment that  engagements  made  by  means  of  the  Society  are  not 
allowed  to  displace  orderly  and  efficient  hop-pickers,  who  in 
former  years  have  found  employment  through  the  objection- 
able agency  of  the  binmen.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  always 
retained  for  the  same  employer,  while  persons  of  unsatisfactory 
conduct  are  dismissed  by  the  agent  in  charge.  The  Society 
endeavours  to  introduce  into  common  use  a  system  which  shall 
secure  to  the  grower,  at  a  small  cost  (3d.  per  hop-picker),  and 
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at  uo  cost  to  the  work  ^)eople,  efficient  liop-pickeis  in  auy 
number  required,  with  due  regard  to  their  comfort  and  decent 
provision.  By  means  of  the  Society's  system,  the  trouble  of 
the  hop-grower  in  securing  pickers  is  greatly  diminished  ;  tlie 
hardships  iallicted  on  persons  who  leave  their  homes  in  search 
of  work  before  any  is  to  be  had  are  removed,  inasmuch  as 
tliey  remain  at  home  till  the  agent  informs  them  of  the  time 
when  and  the  place  where  to  go,  and  also  sees  them  off  by 
train  in  all  cases  where  they  can  afforJ  to  pay  the  fare.  A 
powerful  check  upon  vagrancy  (by  which  the  unions  and 
charitable  people  will  be  gainers),  will  be  secured  as  soon  as 
the  agency  becomes  tlie  common  mode  of  engaging  hop- 
pickers.  The  co-operation  of  ihe  hop-growers  is  earnestly 
sought  on  belialf  of  a  system  which  will  sooner  or  later  benefit 
hop-growers,  hop-pickers,  and  the  resident  population  of  Kent. 
The  agents  of  the  Society  have  again  rendered  good  service  at 
the  railway  stations.  At  Wateringbury,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  Society's  hop-pickers  come  and  go,  the  assistance  of  the 
agect  was  especially  valuable,  llailway  tickets  were  purcliased 
by  him,  and  sold  at  the  pay-table  of  the  employers  when  the 
liop-pickers  came  to  receive  tlieir  money,  by  which  means  much 
inconvenience  at  the  station  was  avoided.  Tlie  cheap  trains 
for  hop-pickers  on  the  South-Eastern  llailway  from  London, 
commenced  running  many  days  before  the  hops  were  ready. 
In  consequence,  numbers  of  persons  in  Lonaon,  who  look  on 
the  Company's  announcements  of  hop-pickers  trains  as  the 
signal  to  leave  their  homes,  started  on  foot  and  begged  their 
way  into  the  district  ;  these,  as  well  as  the  earlier  travellers  by 
rail,  "  remained  in  a  half-starving  and  vagrant  condition,  sleep- 
ing by  nights  in  the  casual  wards,  and  in  the  day  roaming 
about  in  search  of  food  and  employment."  With  this  exception 
the  South-Eastern  llailway  Company  have  been  fortunate  in 
their  arrangements  for  the  people,  and  uo  cause  of  complaint 
has  been  given  from  the  want  of  a  suiHcient  number  ot  trains 
to  convey  them  home  with  due  expedition.  The  following 
return  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  your  Committee  by  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  Company : 

Hop-pickers  from  London  Returned  by 

by  Special  Trains.  ditto. 

1865  ...   11,090     13,000 

1866  ...  11,000     13,000 

1867  ...     8,777     10,6<Ji 

1868  ...  14,476     17,388 

1869  ...  13,533     13,458 

1870  ...  15,945     16,915 

No  account  is  taken  of  hop-pickers  who  travel  by  ordinary 

trains. 

Total  acreage  returned  as  under  hops,  in  each  of  the   years 

1868,  1869,  and  1870,  to  the  board  of  trade  :  — 

18G8.             1869.  1870. 

Acres.            Acres.  Acres. 

Hants 3,517              3,356  3,530 

Hereford 5,564              5,536  5,798 

Kent    41,087            38,606  37,490 

Surrey 2,308              3,309  3,152 

Sussex 10,107              9,613  9,445 

Worcester    3,430              3,533  2,606 

Other  districts 542                 561  559 

Total  for  England  ...  64,455  61,403  60,580 

Wales  33  6  14 

Total 64,488  61,409  60,594 

The  land  under  hops,  according  to  the  Excise  returns  in 
1861,  was  49,941  acres. 

Tiie  following  were  appointed  agents  of  the  Society  for  the 
present  year : 

Maidstone Mr.  Raggett,  Chief  Ageat. 

Lambeth  Mr.  Knight. 

Bermondsey  Mr.  Leach. 

Golden  Lane,  E.C Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Westminster  Mr.  Lucas. 

Seven  Dials   Mr.  Gyton. 

Woolwich  Mr.  Leach. 

Deptford    Mr.  Thos.  Tassell. 

The  statement  of  accounts  showed  an  expenditure  of 
£54  4s.  Id.,  and  a  balance  of  £1  lid.,  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer. 


Tlie  Rev.  J.  Y.  StratXu^',  the  secretary,  said  he  had  ge- 
nerally contented  himself  with  reading  the  report  to  the  meet- 
ing, but  he  asked  permission  on  the  present  occasion  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  Society.  He  considered  that  great  in- 
justice had  been  done  the  Society  by  overlooking  the  moral 
force  it  had  exerted  in  inducing  employers  to  provide  improved 
accommodation  to  the  pickers.  If  the  Society  had  never  at- 
tempted to  establish  its  agency,  it  had  earned  all  the  money 
which  liad  been  subscribed  towards  it,  by  the  influence  it  had 
exerted  upon  the  hop-planters  in  reference  to  these  dwellings. 
Lord  Derby  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Society  might 
possibly  succeed  in  "  registering"  hop-pickers,  but  would  not 
exert  much  influence  in  the  way  he  had  described  ;  but  he  could 
state  with  confidence  that  he  was  decidedly  wrong  in  coming 
to  that  conclusion.  He  contended  that  tlie  Society  was  fairly 
entitled  to  the  cordial  support  of  the  hop-planters,  and  al- 
though it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  get  a  principle — however 
true  it  might  be — recognized,  yet  he  believed  the  time  would 
come  when  this  "  agency"  principle  would  make  its  way  into 
common  use.  It  might  be  true  to  a  certain  extent  that  the 
hop-planters  could  manage  their  agencies  for  themselves,  but 
for  the  public  good  he  would  urge  them  to  co-operate  with  the 
Society.  The  Society  was  now  in  a  position  to  manage  with 
ease,  by  means  of  its  agencies,  over  5,000  hop-pickers,  and 
without  wishing  to  displace  any  pickers  he  would  ask  planters 
generally  to  employ  their  hands  through  the  Society's  agen- 
cies, and  by  that  means  secure  a  check  wiiich  was  often  wanted 
in  the  best  managed  gardens,  in  being  able  to  get  rid  of  noisy 
and  turbulent  people,  and  substituting  in  their  place  those 
over  whom  some  control  would  be  exercised. 

The  CiiAiraiAN  said  he  had  purposely  spoken  rather  dis- 
paragingly of  the  Society,  in  order  to  elicit  what  could  be  urged 
to  the  contrary.  It  was  a  waste  of  time  to  support  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  unless  it  was  really  and  thoroughly  carrying 
out  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  started.  The  progress 
it  had  made  was  less  than  he  had  hoped  for  five  years  ago, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  but  that,  so  far  as  the  hop  growers 
were  concerned,  it  had  not  made  much  way.  He  hoped  to  see 
a  change  in  this  respect  soon,  but  he  quite  endorsed  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  the  secretary  that  the  Society  had  exercised 
a  moral  influence  which  was  overlooked ;  in  fact,  he  quite  be- 
lieved that  a  great  influence — unknown  to  most  people — had 
been  operating  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  Avhich  the  sub- 
ject had  been  agitated. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Edward  Goodwin  proposed  the  following  gentlemen 
as  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  :  President,  the 
Earl  of  Romney  ;  Vice-presidents,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Kent,  Viscount  Sydney,  G.C.B.,  the  Earl  Stanhope,  the  Earl 
of  Darnley,  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  Mr.  James  Whatman, 
M.P.,  Major-General  Fletcher,  Mr.  Henry  Bannerman,  Mr. 
J.  Wingfield,  Stratford  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  Mercer;  Secretary, 
Rev.  J.  Y.  Stratton,  Ditton  Rectory,  Maidstone.  The  Society 
had  done  a  great  deal  towards  the  improvement  of  hop-houses, 
but  there  yet  remained  much  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  If 
only  £100  was  expended  beyond  what  had  already  been  ex- 
pended on  farms  of  fifty  acres  or  so  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  much  it  would  conduce  to  the  greater  comfort  of 
the  people.  AVith  regard  to  "cook-houses"  he  complained 
that  there  was  a  great  deficiency  ;  "  ovens"  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided on  every  farm.  On  his  farm  there  had  been  an  oven  for 
over  forty  years,  and  he  described  how  much  it  was  appreciated 
by  the  pickers  whom  lie  employed. 

Mr.  Arthur  Eremlin,  seconded  the  resolution.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  hop  planters  failed  to  co-operate  with  the 
Society  in  reducing  the  evil  which  all  must  acknowledge  now 
existed,  an  evil  from  which  all  suffered — the  thousands  who 
came  annually  to  this  locality,  and  by  having,  perhaps,  to 
wait  a  fortnight  or  so  before  finding  employment,  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  starvation  and  distress  whicli  might  easily 
be  avoided  if  the  agencies  of  this  Society  were  made  use  of. 
In  talking  to  his  hop  planting  friends  they  generally  wished 
to  know  why  they  should  depart  from  the  old  system  which 
had  been  in  operation  so  long.  His  answer  was  because  it 
had  worked  badly.  The  Society  wished  to  see  a  better 
state  of  things  established,  and  he  described  how  much  more 
convenient  it  would  be  for  the  planter  to  procure  the  pickers 
by  the  agency  of  this  Society  than  to  engage  them  on  his  own 
responsibility. 
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The  resolution  having  been  carried,  ou  the  motion  of  Mr. 
T.  H.  Pack,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Y.  Stratton,  the  fol- 
lowing were  appointed  to  act  with  the  officers  as  a  committee 
of  management :  C.  G.  Whittaker,  J.P.,  T.  R.  Cutbush,  Thos. 
White,  S.  Maitland,  Thos.  Ralston,  J.  J.  Ellis,  J.P.,  John 
Whitehead,  J.P.,  Chas.  Whitehead,  J.P.,  W.  Gilbert,  T.  D. 
Shafto,    R.    Alexander,    C.B.,    J.P.,  A.  Peppercorne,  H. 


Peppercorne,  J.  H.  Hodsoll,  E.  T.  Goodwin,  R.  Betts,  W.  A. 
Freralin,  A.  White,  and  W.  Hammond. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  it 
appeared  to  him  that  planters  might  easily  avoid  being  con- 
sidered unkind  to  the  pickers  if  they  gave  them  notice  in 
1871  that  in  the  following  year  they  would  be  engaged  only 
through  the  agency  of  this  Society. 


ROMSEY    LABOURERS'    ENCOURAGJIMENT    ASSOCIATION. 


The  annual  meeting  for  the  distribution  of  tbe  premiums  to 
the  competitors  for  the  prizes  under  the  auspices  of  this  society 
was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  P.  Cowi-ek-Temple,  who  is  president 
of  the  Association,  said  lie  had  great  pleasure  in  distributing 
the  premiums  that  had  been  awarded,  for  he  knew  they  had 
been  given  with  the  utmost  fairness  and  discernment  by  the 
judges  who  had  to  decide.  It  was  always  pleasant  to  see  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  done  well  in  their  respective  posi- 
tions in  life.  Each  of  these  premiums  was  an  evidence  of 
well-doing — a  proof  that  the  persons  who  received  them  had 
been  careful  to  learn  their  duty,  and  had  been  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  it.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  an  example  of  right- 
doing  proceeding  from  right  feeling,  whether  on  a  large  or 
small  scale.  It  does  not  depend  upon  us  (he  continued)  what 
position  in  life  we  should  be  placed  in.  It  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances, upon  the  complications  of  society,  the  orderings 
of  Divine  Providence  ;  but  what  does  depend  upon  ns  is  the 
way  in  which  we  act  in  the  positions  in  which  we  are  placed. 
Shakespeare  has  said,  "  All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  players."  When  a  play  has  to  be 
acted  the  parts  are  distributed  among  the  actors,  and  it  is  not 
of  much  consequence  to  an  actor  whether  he  has  to  play  the 
part  of  a  king  or  citizen,  a  general  or  a  soldier,  whether  he 
wears  tinsel  and  gold  crowns  or  a  simple  bulf  jerkin  ;  what  is  of 
importance  to  the  actor  and  to  the  audience  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  plays  his  part.  And  so  it  is  in  this  great  theatre  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  of  so  much  importance  what  position  is 
allotted  to  us,  whether  it  be  one  of  wide  power  or  small  ex- 
tent ;  but  what  is  of  importance — and  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  each  person — is  whether  they  do  their  duty  in  that  par- 
ticular position  in  which  they  are  placed  or  not.  The  well- 
being  of  society  itself  depends  upon  everybody  doing  well  in 
the  particular  part  of  the  social  scale  in  which  they  happen  to 
be  placed.  All  of  us  here  belong  to  the  agricultural  class — the 
class  whose  business  it  is  to  bring  out  of  the  soil  that  food 
which  God  iitted  it  to  produce.  The  agricultural  classes  may  be 
divided  into  three  chief  branches.  Pirst,  the  landlords,  who 
prepare  the  land  for  cultivation,  who  divide  it  into  farms  and 
fields,  who  drain  the  land  and  build  the  farmhouses,  stables, 
and  cottages  upon  it,  and  their  business  is  to  see  that  the  land 
is  turned  to  good  account  for  the  general  good  of  the  nation. 
The  second  branch  are  the  farmers,  who  have  to  provide  the 
plant  of  the  farm,  the  implements,  machinery,  wages,  all  the 
outlay  that  has  to  be  made ;  they  have  the  risk,  and  we  hope 
sometimes  they  have  the  profit.  The  third  class  are  the 
labourers  ;  they  plough,  sow,  hoe,  dig,  reap,  and  do  everything 
in  manual  labour  that  is  required  for  the  production  of  the 
farm.  About  three  weeks  ago  we  had  competitions  in  this 
town  among  the  farmers  as  to  which  had  done  best  in  producing 
articles  worthy  of  admiration.  We  had  a  very  splendid  show, 
and  several  gentlemen  who  are  present  to- day  were  successful 
iu  getting  prizes.  There  was  Mr.  Hoddinott,  who  got  the 
first  prize  for  ten  acres  of  swedes  ;  then  there  was  Mr.  Withers, 
who  got  the  next  for  a  most  admirable  field  of  swedes ;  Mr. 
Swanton,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  I  myself  got  a  prize ;  and  I  am 
pleased  to  think  that  Broadlands  Home  Farm  produced  most 
beautiful  pigs,  which  also  got  their  prizes.  Now  to-day  it  is 
the  turn  of  the  labourers ;  they  have  been  competing  for  prizes, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  so  many  people  who,  by  the  decision 
of  the  judges,  have  got  the  rewards  which  tkey  well  deserved. 
The  first  class  of  shepherds  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
important  of  the  lot,  for  upon  them  depends  much  the  health 
of  the  lambs  and  ewes — upon  their  good  management,  care, 
and  constant  attention.    We  have  six  or  seven  shepherds  who 


have  been  strongly  recommended  for  good  conduct,  and 
special  skill  in  the  work  which  they  have  performed.  In 
the  class  of  teamsmen  prizes  have  been  given  to  three 
men  who  have  deserved  them  by  a  considerable  number 
of  years'  services.  A  great  deal,  we  all  know,  must  de- 
pend upon  the  care  of  the  man  who  drives  these  animals. 
He  has  got  not  only  to  feed  and  water  his  horses,  but  to 
be  kind  and  considerate  in  his  treatment  of  them.  A  good 
carter  is  a  man  who  tries  to  manage  his  horses  by  kind- 
ness, who  understands  what  they  are  able  to  do,  and  who 
does  not  overdrive  them,  and  he  is  especially  one  who, 
when  he  has  to  bait  his  horses  at  a  public-house,  does  not 
bait  himself  to  any  extensive  degree,  but  is  moderate  in 
the  refreshment  he  is  required  to  take.  The  other  class 
is  that  of  the  ploughmen ;  these  are  they  who  require  the 
most  skill,  and  whose  skill  is  the  best  tested.  We  have 
had  a  great  number  of  ploughing  matches  lately ;  they 
have  been  well  contested,  and  there  have  been  furrows 
drawn  in  this  neighbourhood  as  straight  and  even  as  any 
in  the  country.  You  must  therefore  think  well  of  William 
Fielder,  who  is  the  champion  of  you  all.  The  other  class 
is  for  seedsmen  and  drillmeu,  and  upon  their  work  a  great 
deal  of  the  success  of  the  farming  depends.  It  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  skill,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  there  are  so 
many  who  are  worthy  of  the  premiums.  So  also  with  the 
rickmen  and  thatchers.  This  is  an  employment  not  so 
well  carried  out  as  it  used  to  be,  and  it  requires  all  the 
attention  that  can  be  paid  to  accomplish  it  in  the  best 
way.  Then  there  is  the  class  for  domestics.  These  have 
received  at  home  a  much  greater  reward  than  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  able  to  give  them,  for  a  servant  who  gives 
satisfaction  to  her  employers  has  the  reward  not  only  of 
doing  her  duty,  but  of  receiving  the  approbation,  affection, 
and  regard  of  those  who  employ  her.  With  regard  to  the 
cottagers,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  mistresses 
as  well  as  the  misters,  and  I  am  sure  these  prizes  are 
earned  as  much  by  the  wife  as  by  the  husband.  These  have 
an  ample  reward  in  keeping  their  husbands  at  home,  and 
making  them  contented  with  their  lot.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
prize  given  to  the  wife  who  could  make  the  best  pudding  or 
soup  for  her  husband.  We  have  a  great  many  vegetables,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  are  made  the  best  use  of.  Then  there  is  a 
prize  for  the  gardeners,  and  I  think  again  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  dwell  much  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  premium, 
because  a  well  cultivated  garden  is  the  best  reward  that  can  be 
given  in  itself;  and  in  many  places  they  reckon  the  produce 
of  only  half  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  wort  h  about  £,i  a  year. 
Then  there  are  the  special  class  of  prizes  awarded  to  those 
who,  from  long  service,  have  been  able  to  bear  a  very  good 
character,  and  there  are  several  of  these  who  deserve  great 
credit  for  what  they  have  done.  Finally,  we  have  those  who 
have  received  the  Bible,  awarded  by  the  present  Bishop,  as 
by  his  predecessor,  and  the  prayer-book,  and  these  will  both 
be  great  proofs  of  good  conduct  to  the  owners.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  for  me  to  give  you  advice,  because  your  pre- 
sence here  to-day  shows  that  you  are  each  of  you  in  your 
respective  positions  well  behaved,  honest,  and  respectable 
people,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  hope  the  fathers  and  mothers 
will  do,  and  that  is  to  take  care  that  their  children  go  to  school. 
Since  this  meeting  last  year,  Parliament  has  been  very  busy, 
and  it  spent  20  days  in  the  course  of  the  session  last  year  in 
providing  that  the  education  of  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  should  be  such  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  law  is  passed  now 
by  which  a  seat  in  the  schoolroom  shall  be  at  some  time  or 
other  provided  for  each  child.     In  this   neighbourhood  there 
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are  plenty  of  good  schools,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  schools  if  the  children  are  not  educated,  but  it 
will  be  a  hard  thing  if,  while  all  the  country  is  thinking 
about  the  education  of  the  working  classes  the  fathers 
and  mothers,  who  are  most  interested,  are  the  only  people 
who  do  not  care  about  it.  I  therefore  hope  all  of  you,  so  far 
as  your  influence  extends,  will  do  what  you  can,  so  that  the 
poor  children  growing  up  \vill  not  be  left  without  schooling. 
Next  year  I  suppose  we  shall  have  Parliament  considering  the 
question  of  licensing  public-houses,  and  trying  to  arrange  that 
men  may  get  their  beer  in  the  least  inconvenient  way,  getting 
what  they  want  without  being  exposed  to  the  temptation  of 
taking  too  much  or  being  led  into  bad  company.  For  my  own 
part  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  what  are  called  working  men's 
clubs — places  where  men  can  go  of  an  evening  if  they  have  to 
leave  their  homes — of  course  it  is  better,  if  they  can  stay  at 
home,  to  do  so,  for  the  proper  place  for  a  man  is  by  his  own 
fireside — but  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  young  men,  at 


any  rate,  if  they  could  always  have  a  room  well  lighted  and 
warmed,  where  they  could  go  and  sit  of  an  evening  with  the 
newspapers,  and  be  allowed  to  smoke  a  pipe  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  drinking  beer  in  the  house.  In  a  great  many  vil- 
lages, as  well  as  towns,  in  this  country  there  are  flourishing 
places  of  this  sort,  where  working  men  go  and  sit  in  a  room 
of  which  they  are  the  masters.  ]3ut  the  great  thing  depends 
upon  the  home  being  made  comfortable,  and  attention  to  the 
husband,  and  I  hope  the  wives  present  set  a  good  example  in 
this  respect.  On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  friends  and  sub- 
scribers of  this  society,  I  may  say  that  we  are  pleased  to  see 
you  here  to-day.  We  hope  many  of  you  will  be  here  to  get 
premiums  another  year,  but  whether  that  will  be  the  case  or 
not  we  are  exceedingly  pleased  to  know  that  there  are  in  this 
neigbourhood  so  large  a  number  of  persons  who  have  done  so 
well,  and  who  have  set  such  an  example  to  their  neighbours, 
friends,  and  acquaintances. 


FARMERS'     CLUBS    AND    CHAMBERS    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


The  activity  of  Farmers'  Clubs  seems  to  us  the  most  striking 
feature  of  current  agricultural  history.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  in  any  other  profession.  To  be  sure,  no  other  professions 
number  so  many  members  on  a  given  area  of  the  country,  but 
this  is  not  true  of  them  as  congregated  in  our  large  towns. 
Where,  however,  will  you  find  elsewhere  that  constant  activity 
of  the  professional  mutual  improvement  principle,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  which  one  witnesses  continually  in  agricul- 
ture ?  Every  locality  has  its  ploughing  match  and  club,  every 
market  town  its  monthly  meeting  for  discussion,  every  county 
its  annual  show,  every  province  its  great  summer  meeting, 
and  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  its  national  gathering  and 
exhibition.  And  as  if  these  were  insufiicient  to  satis+y  the 
appetite  for  social  co-operation,  there  has  grown  up  another 
great  organisation  within  the  last  two  years,  and  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  have  everywhere  been  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  agricultural  body  on  public 
as  well  as  professional  questions,  and  of  thereafter  urging  that 
opinion  wherever  it  may  best  bear  fruit.  And  certainly  there  is 
no  lack  of  energy  orability  in  the  management  of  all  these  institu- 
tions. What  capital  speeches  are  heard  at  their  meetings  ! 
What  excellent  papers  are  read  !  Take  them  as  reported  week 
by  week  in  the  agricultural  journals,  and  one  is  most  favour- 
ably impressed  by  the  knowledge  and  ability  displayed  ;  there 
is  no  better  essay  anywhere,  not  even  in  the  pages  of  our 
annual  volumes  of  Society  Transactions,  where  everything  is 
the  result  of  laborious  care  and  thought,  that  will  excel  the 
three  speeches  on  that  most  important  agricultural  subject  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  especially  at  this  season  of  this 
year,  the  provision  of  winter  food  for  stock,  which  are  re- 
ported from  the  East  Lothian  Agricultural  Society  to-day,  as 
having  been  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  meeting  by 
three  farmers  of  that  county;  and  elsewhere  in  our  pages  the 
same  truth  is  well  illustrated  this  week.  What  a  constant 
freshness,  too,  there  seems  to  be  in  the  proceedings  of  these 
societies ;  every  year  fresh  lists  of  questions  for  discussion 
indicate  the  enormous  extent  of  the  agricultural  field.  The 
London  Farmers'  Club,  although  its  surviving  original  mem- 
bers are  now  all  grey-haired  men,  is  still  never  at  a  loss  for 
new  subjects  on  which  to  direct  its  attention.  Its  last  year's 
list  is  full  of  practical  and  scientific  interest — grass-land 
management,  sewage  farming,  land  exhaustion,  English  Tenant- 
Right,  local  agricultural  difficulties  and  successes,  the  prin- 
ciples by  wliich  the  size  of  farms  should  be  regulated,  there  is 
a  touch  here  and  there  all  over  the  field  for  agricultural  dis- 
cussion, and  this  year's  list  is  just  as  good.  If  criticism  were 
wanted  anywhere  it  would,  we  think,  apply  rather  to  the 
topics  on  which  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  are  engaged ; 
they  seem  taken  up  with  the  tithe  of  mint  and  cummin,  to  the 
comparative  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  All 
England  of  a  certain  class  has  been  lately  roused  by  them 
about  the  "  average  clause  "  in  our  fire  insurance  policies  ;  a 
matter  in  theory  insignificant,  and  in  practice,  seeing  that 
agricultural  insurances  are  at  present  barely  profitable  for  the 


companies,  really  altogether  undeserving  of  attention,  the 
whole  thing  affecting  not  more  than  a  few  farthings  per  acre. 
Or  take  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  decimal  system  into  agricultural  dealings,  of 
which  a  good  deal  is  being  made !  And  even  the  great 
question  of  the  incidence  of  local  rating  which  has  of 
late  almost  monopolised  the  public  efforts  of  so  many 
distinguished  men,  acting  through  these  Chambers,  and  of 
which  we  would  not  dispute  the  importance,  is  yet,  with 
great  diffidence  be  it  spoken,  not  of  such  direct,  im- 
mediate, or  practical,  influence  or  urgency  as  many  another 
subject  affecting  the  interest  of  the  tenant-farmer,  on  which 
not  a  tithe  of  the  attention  is  bestowed  that  it  deserves.  The 
miserable  effects  of  game  preservation  to  excess,  the  utter 
selfishness  of  battues,  the  need  of  better  agricultural  education, 
the  necessity  of  absolute  security  for  the  tenant's  capital : 
these  do  not  excite  nearly  so  much  attention  as  topics  of 
doubtful,  or  even  fanciful  importance.  We  may,  indeed,  almost 
take  the  three  leading  chairmen  of  our  great  institutions, 
Chambers,  Clubs,  Societies,  as  fairly  representing  their  res- 
pective contributions  to  the  work  of  agricultural  progress ; 
Lord  Vernon  interesting  himself  in  agricultural  education,  in 
agricultural  co-operation,  in  agricultural  safety  from  imported 
dangers,  and  now  in  agricultural  benevolence  and  philanthropy  ; 
Mr.  James  Howard,  Si. P.,  Chairman  of  the  London  Farmers' 
Club,  bringing  to  bear  an  unusually  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  agriculture  of  other  countries  upon  the  improvement  of 
the  agriculture  of  his  own,  and  now  originating  and  directing 
the  efforts  of  English  agriculturists  for  the  relief  of  those  of 
France  ;  and  Colonel  Tomline,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  known  to  agriculturists  and  others 
chiefly  by  his  whimsical  dispute  with  the  Master  of  the  Mint ! 
The  Farmers'  Clubs  are,  we  believe,  practically  more  useful 
than  the  Chambers.  Touching  the  labourers  through  their 
ploughing  matches,  and  other  rivalries  in  technical  skill, 
touching  the  landlords  also,  but  dependent  mainly  on  the 
mutual  interest  of  the  tenant-farmer  class,  which  they  deal 
with  almost  exclusively  by  the  help  of  the  farmers  themselves, 
they  are,  we  think,  the  more  practical  and  better  institution  of 
the  two. — The  Gardenei^s  Chronicle. 


A  CLERGYMAN  TAMPERING  WITH  PARISH  RE- 
TURNS.—The  Rev.  E.  Smythies,  rector  of  Hathern,  was  the  de- 
fendant in  an  action  in  the  Loughborough  County  Court,  brought 
by  Mr.  Edward  Lowe,  a  parishioner,  for  "  making  a  false  and 
malicious  return,  whereby  plaintiff  was  prevented  from  filling 
the  office  of  waywarden."  Although  the  plaintiff  laid  the 
damages  at  £20,  his  pecuniary  claim  was  nominal,  his  real 
object  being  to  establish  his  right.  The  evidence  showed  that 
the  defendant  had  tampered  with  the  return  of  the  voting  for 
waywarden  of  the  parish,  and  thereby  deprived  Mr.  Lowe  of 
that  position  to  which  he  was  fairly  entitled.  The  jury  found 
a  verdict  for  plaintiff,  but  at  the  request  of  his  solicitor  the 
damages  were  reduced  to  one  shilling. 
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PEAT,    AND    ITS    PEOFITABLE    UTILISATION. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  E-ohert  Rawlin- 
son  in  the  chair,  the  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Alloway,  M.A.  :  The  subject  of  the  paper  which  I  am 
permitted  to  offer  to  your  notice  this  evening — the  profitable 
utilisation  of  peat — is  one  which,  about  twenty  years  ago,  at- 
tracted considerable  interest,  and  became  at  that  time  a  matter 
oF  speculation  and  inquiry  in  many  places.  If  it  had  then  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  fallen  into  more  practical  hands,  it 
might  not  liave  remained  up  to  tliis  period  so  neglected  as  it 
is.  Perhaps  some  gentlemen  present  may  recollect  that,  about 
the  year  1850,  two  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  brought 
forward  there  certain  striking  but  rather  extravagant  state- 
ments of  the  supposed  value  that  lay  hid  in  peat ;  so 
great,  indeed,  that  even  600  per  cent,  of  profit  was  alleged 
to  be  not  too  much  to  he  expected  from  its  manufacture. 
Clever,  but  rather  superiicial  letters,  were  about  the 
same  time  published  in  the  late  Mr.  Dickens's 
Jlousehold  Words,  and  in  Chambers'  Journal,  entitled 
"  The  Irish  California,"  "  The  Devonshire  Dorado,"  "  The 
True  Tom  Tiddler's  Laud,"  "  Peatal  Aggression,"  &c.,  which, 
being  filled  with  ilowery  descriptions  and  too  facile  assertions 
of  unascertained  and  unproved  value,  became  soon  suspected 
of  being  largely  overdrawn,  and  caused  peat  and  its  utilisation 
to  be  looked  on  with  indifference,  if  not  with  ridicule.  When 
this  was  followed  up  by  the  establishment  of  two  or  three  com- 
panies and  the  erection  of  large  factories,  which,  being  worked 
on  false  principles,  were  very  soon  abandoned,  their  failure  was 
at  once  attributed  to  the  impracticability  of  the  peat  itself,  and 
not  to  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  the  projectors.  This,  of 
course,  was  unjust,  and  has  placed  much  difficulty  in  my  way, 
or  that  of  anyone  who  may  endeavour  to  treat  it  properly  and 
profitably,  as  it  is  an  arduous  task  to  overcome  a  popular 
prejudice.  Almost  everyone  is  aware  that  large  tracts  of 
land  iu  EnglagA  and  Scotland,  besides  immense  portions 
of  Ireland,  are  covered  over  with  this  despised  but  really  sin- 
gular and  valuable  substance.  Peat  has  been  admitted  by 
geologists  to  be  of  a  nature  akin  to  coal — in  fact,  coal  in  its 
primary  condition.  Coal  having  once  existed  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  being  then  spongy  and  full  of  moisture,  like 
pent  (as  the  ferns,  horsetails,  &c.,  found  imbedded  in  it  proved) 
became  buried  hundreds  of  fathoms  deep  by  the  upheavings 
and  subsidings  of  that  period,  and  thus  being  subjected  to 
great  pressure,  the  soft  material  was  consolidated  by  the  super- 
incumbent weight,  as  well  as  by  the  increased  heat  from  the 
internal  fires  of  the  globe.  Refiecting  on  this  theory  of  tiie 
formation  of  the  coal  beds,  it  was  not  illogical  for  the  first  ex- 
perimenters in  peat  to  come  to  the  too  hasty  conclusion  that 
compression,  joined  with  artificial  drying  (as  if  in  imitation  of 
nature)  was  the  true  method  for  treating  it,  in  order  to  make 
it  into  an  improved  form,  and  which  might  be  called  peat- 
coal.  One  of  the  first  to  turn  liis  talents  and  ample  pecuniary 
resources  to  this  matter  was  the  father  of  tlie  late  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  d'Eresby.  lie  invented  a  very  powerful  compressing 
machine,  which  he  imagined  would  press  all  the  water  out  of 
the  peat,  and  leave  it  in  a  dry  condition,  llis  machine, 
however,  was  found  in  practice  to  press  more  of  the 
moisture  into  the  peat  than  out  of  it,  and  finally 
his  plans  were  found  to  be  quite  erroneous,  and  his 
machinery  useless.  Notwithstanding  his  failure,  several  others 
followed  him  with  more  or  less  modification  of  his  ideas,  but 
all  still  working  on  the  erroneous  notion  that  compression 
was  the  only  true  method,  nature  herself  (as  was  argued) 
pointing  it  out  in  the  formation  of  the  coal-beds.  Nature,  no 
doubt,  is  a  grand  guide  in  most  matters,  but  need  not  be  too 
slavishly  followed,  and  above  all  must  not  be  misunderstood. 
If  nature  is  to  be  fully  followed  in  this  case,  all  the  conditions 
of  time  and  place  which  accompanied  their  formation  should 
he  present  also,  which,  of  course,  is  not  the  case,  nor  ever  can 
he.  Compression,  therefore,  by  macbineey  upon  the  plans 
invented  by  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  and  carried  on  by  all 
other  experimenters  in  peat  who  followed  him,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  having  failed  to  produce  anything  really  profitable 
or  useful,  a  practical  man  will  natural!)  turn  his  attention  to 
something  else,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  do,  and  consider 


that  I  have  fully  succeeded  in  effecting  it.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  1  have  taken  an  increasing  interest  in  peat,  being  fully 
persuaded  of  its  great  importance,  and  the  wealth,  com- 
mercially and  agriculturally,  that  lies  hidden  iu  it.  I  do 
not  put  an  extravagant  value  on  it,  but  may  promise  a 
fair  and  reasonable  return  for  outlay,  such  as  is  generally 
looked  for  in  similar  undertakings.  I  had  good  facilities  for 
experiment  on  a  deep  peat  bog  of  my  own  in  the  Queen's 
County,  and,  having  become  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  successively  trying  their  own  plans,  on 
visiting  their  factories,  I  could  not  but  become  conscious  of 
the  cause  of  their  failures,  which  I  frequently  suggested  to 
them  ;  but  each  and  all  were  too  strongly  biassed  by  their  own 
pre-conceived  notions,  and  wedded  to  them,  to  alter  their  work- 
ings in  any  way  to  ray  views.  My  prophecies,  however,  were 
eventually  proved  true  in  all  cases  by  the  successive  failures  of 
all,  and  I  thence  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  a  peat  coal 
could  not  be  made  without  expensive  machinery  and  without 
artificial  drying  (thereby  wasting  other  fuel),  it  could  not  be 
done  to  any  profit  or  practical  result.  Something  then  drew 
my  attention  to  the  effects  of  air-drying,  by  simple  atmospheric 
evaporation,  making  the  sun  and  the  wind  act  for  me  more  ef- 
fectually, rapidly,  and  economically  in  consolidating  and  drying 
the  wet  peat  than  ever  had  been  done,  or  I  am  certain 
ever  can  be  done,  by  any  kind  of  machinery  to  compress  with, 
and  by  hot  flues,  kilns,  or  blasts  to  dry  with.  I  was  aware 
that  much  might  be  effected  by  atmospheric  evaporation,  but 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it  exceed  my  expectations.  I 
then  shortly  brought  my  first  ideas  to  a  successful  practical 
issue,  the  simplicity  and  rapidity  as  well  as  the  economy  ot 
the  process  being  very  apparent,  hut  yet  only  to  be  clearly 
understood  on  being  seen  at  work.  In  consequence  of  the 
experiments  and  convictions  above  alluded  to,  I  discarded,  as 
impracticable  and  unprofitable,  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby's 
hydraulic  press,  Cobbold's  cylindrical  churn,  Glynn's  steam 
rams,  &c.,  with  all  kinds  of  hot-air  blasts,  heated  tables,  hot 
flues,  kilns,  &c.,  and  simplified,  step  by  step,  an  economical, 
common-sense,  working  plan,  on  plain,  scientific  principles,  by 
which  a  dense, portable,  wood-like  (rather  than  coal-like)  sub- 
stance can  be  made  at  once  from  the  soft,  wet  peat,  consoli- 
dated without  pressure,  and  dried  in  a  few  days  (generally 
three  or  four)  by  atmospheric  evaporation  alone.  In  arriving 
at  this  desirable  result,  I  always  kept  in  mind  the  laws 
of  capillary  attraction  and  atmospheric  evaporation,  which 
govern  so  many  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  small  and 
great.  My  process  consists  of  two  plain  principles,  which 
I  trust  will  not  be  despised  for  their  simplicity,  nor  for 
their  appearance  of  being  only  improvements  on  the  old  bar- 
barous method  of  air-drying  peat,  which  generally  takes  from 
three  to  four  months.  There  is,  iu  reality,  almost  nothing 
absolutely  "  new  under  the  sun" ;  not  even  electricity,  animal 
magnetism,  or  photography  ;  but  in  all  and  each  of  those  arts 
such  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  first  rude  ideas  or 
discoveries  respecting  them,  that  their  present  marvellous  per- 
fection has  been  accomplished  by  gradual  improvements,  and 
are  acknowledged  to  be  the  same  now  as  if  they  were  abso- 
lutely new.  It  may  be  remarked  that  my  process  appears  to 
be  little  more  than  the  old  hand-turf  method  improved,  which 
of  course  I  cannot  altogether  gainsay  ;  but  then  if  so  the  im- 
provement is  as  great  and  as  important,  and  carries  as  much 
difference  as  there  exists  between  the  amount  of  one  to  forty, 
or  between  three  days,  iu  point  of  drying,  and  three  months. 
My  manufacture  of  peat  differs  from  the  old  method  of 
making  common  hand  turf,  inasmuch  as  that  the  former  is 
completed  and  dried  in  three  days,  the  latter  taking  three 
months.  One  crop  only  of  common  turf  can  be  raised  from 
the  same  plot  of  ground  in  the  season,  whereas  from  thirty  to 
forty  crops  of  mine  can  be  taken  in  the  same  period.  By  this 
I  mean,  that  from  say  one  acre  of  bog  land  but 
one  single  crop  of  common  turf  covering  it  all 
over  can  be  raised  and  dried  in  the  same  year.  Common 
"  turf"  or  peat,  in  large  sods,  requires  about  three  mouths  to 
dry,  and,  consequently,  there  almost  never  occurs  so  fine  a 
season  as  to  allow  of  a  second  crop  being  properly  saved.     In 
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my  process,  the  drying  season  lasts  from  five  to  six  monttis, 
and  as,  on  an  average,  two  crops  per  week  may  be  counted  on, 
and  tliere  being  more  than  twenty   available  weeks,  between 
thirty  and  forty  crops  will  be  the  return  (which,  in  fact,  has 
always  Ijeen  done   at  my  model  manufactory)  from  the  same 
space  of  drying  ground  as  could  produce  but  one  only  of  com- 
mon  turf.     My  peat-coal  is  as  portable  as  pit-coal,  whereas 
common   turf  is   almost   unportable,  at  least  to  any  distance. 
in  place  of  compressing  machinery,  with   hot   plates  or  flues, 
&c.,  for   drying,    I   have  enlisted  the  services  of  three  grand 
natural  wonder-workers,  who  do  what  I  want  without  cost  or 
payment — viz.,  in  summer  the  sun  and  the  wind,  and  in  winter 
the  rain.     The  rain  lends  great  help  to  the  mashing  or  pulping, 
which  is  my  first  process,  and  the  sun   and  the  wind  dry  my 
products    in    much    less    time   than   any  artificial   heat   or 
wind  machine  ever    did,    and    at   a  twentieth  part    of    tlie 
cost.      Thus,    my    first    simple    process   is   the   mashing  or 
breaking  up  the  raw  material.     Peat,  being  sponge-like,  re- 
quires to  be  disintegrated  in  order  to  destroy  its  cellular  con- 
formation.    This,  if  uot  done,  would  leave  it  in  its  sponge- 
like condition,  and  prevent  its  proper  consolidation.     Those, 
therefore,  who  attempted  to  compress  raw  peat  without  first 
having  mashed  it,  could  not  but  fail,  as  it  would  continue  al- 
ways liable  to  reirabibe  moisture,  even  if   the  compressing 
machinery  had  succeeded,  which  none  ever  did.     As  to  the 
actual  method  of  mashing  that  I  employ,  it  is  very  simple,  but 
very  elfective  and  economical.    I  constructed  several  machines 
myself  for  tliis  purpose,  all  of  which  failed.     I  also  attempted, 
inetfectually,  to  make  use  of  existing  machines,  such  as  are 
employed  for  mortar,  and  for  working  up  brick-clay,  &c.    Tlie 
peat,  from  its  peculiar  nature,  will  not  break  up  or  mix  readily 
in  any  of  these.     It  is  of  a  greasy  and  india-rubber  like  tena- 
city.    Thus  having  failed  to  invent  a  mashing  machine  myself, 
or  adapt  any  other  known  one,  I  struck  out  a  simple  mode 
of  mashing  by  hand,  the  rapidity  and   effectiveness  of  whicli 
in  pulping  the  raw  peat    must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated.    The  peat-bank  being  opened  in  the  way  usual  in 
common  turf-cuttings,  I  place  one  man  to  dig  it  in  large  sods, 
which  he  throws  over  to  six  others  who  are  opposite  to  him 
in  line  each  armed  with  a  wooden   mallet,  having  a  long 
handle.     Eacli  man  strikes  the  sod  thrown  to  him,  and  by 
a  few  blows  completely  mashes  it  up.     The  peat  thus  broken 
up  is  shovelled  at   once  into  an  adjoining  water-hole,  from 
whence  a  similar  bank  of  peat  had  been  previously  taken,  and 
had  become  in  conscyuence  partly  filled  with  water.     There 
it  remains  melting  into  a  thick  pulp,  uutil  required  for  mould- 
ing.    This  mashed  up  peat  absorbs  all  the  water,  and  when 
the  moulding  commences  in  April,  it  is  generally  of  about  the 
proper  consistency.     It  is  then  shovelled  up  on  the  adjoining 
bank  by  a  man  who  stands  on  the  pulp  by  the  aid  of  large 
foot-boards,  like  snow-shoes.     The  man  on  the  bank  wheels 
it   off  in   light,  but  peculiarly-coustructed  barrows,   to   the 
dryiug-tables,  where  he  quickly  discharges  the  wet  peat  on 
light  boards   like  mortar-boards,  from  whence  the  moulders 
(women,  girls,  or  boys)  each  take  up  as  mucli  of  it  as  possible 
in  their  hands,  give  the  portion   so  taken   up  two  or  three 
rapid  slaps  of  the  upper  hand,  and  quickly  place  the  "  pat" 
on  the  table,  each   fresh  "pat"  jast  touching  its  neighbour. 
As    the    "pats"    dry,    which    they    do    very    rapidly,    they 
shrink     asunder,     whereby     the     air     passes     more     freely 
between  them.     This  slap  of  the  hand  (particularly  the  soft 
hands  of  women  and  children)  is  the  only  method  I  have  ever 
found  effectual  in  driving  the  peat  together,  and  putting  it  into 
a  proper  condition  for  having  its  moisture  evaporated  by  the 
atmosphere,  and  its  mashed  up  particles  condensed  by  contrac- 
tion.    No  machine  has  ever  been  produced  to  do  this,  nor  in 
my  opinion  likely  to  be.     Peat  balls  or  bricks  thrown  from  any 
kind  of  machine  come  out  full  of  cracks,  and  tumble  to  pieces 
as  they  dry.     My  drying  tables  are  constructed  of  a  frame  work 
of  wood,  each  36  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  and  of  a  conve- 
nient height  for  the  moulders  to  stand  at,  generally  about  3 
feet  (5  inches.     These  tables  are  completely  in  the  open  air,  and 
uncovered  by  any  shed,  which  would  only  impede  thedrying.  Tiiis 
framework  is  covered  crosswise  by  common  deal  4-feet  plaster- 
ing laths.    I  found  that  the  dry,  wooden  lath  absorbed  the  mois- 
ture and  aided  the  drying  better  than  wire-netting  or  any  other 
material  that  I  tried.     These  laths  are  nailed  down  to  the 
framework  at  about  half  an  inch  asunder,  so  that  the  air  can 
pass  freely  upwards  or  downwards.     Wiieu  the,"  pats"  are  dry, 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  one  man  or  boy  pushes  them  off  the 


tables  very  rapidly  into  a  long  wheel  or  hand  barrow  on  the 
other  side,  by  which  they  are  conveyed  into  open  lattice-work 
wooden  sheds,  which  are  built  conveniently  adjoining  for 
storage,  and  very  soon  after  are  fit  for  sale  and  use.  The 
moulding  is  carried  on  from  about  April  to  November.  It  is 
easy  and  healthful  work.  The  peat  is  dried  and  the  tables 
cleared  generally  on  the  fourth  day  after  being  moulded,  and 
tlie  peat-coal  raked  off  and  put  in  the  store-houses,  when  the 
tables  are  immediately  refilled  with  a  fresh  batch  of  wet 
"pats,"  and  so  on  through  the  entire  season,  until  the  frosts 
and  long  nights  come  on  at  the  end  of  October,  when  the 
moulding  ceases,  and  the  pulping  for  the  next  year's  work 
commences.  This  healthful  and  profitable  employment  of 
young  boys  and  girls,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  may  be 
a  matter  pleasing  and  interesting  to  some  ;  and  if  my  peat 
process  should  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  prove 
to  be  an  admirable  industrial  school,  and  afford  excellent, 
healthy  employment  for  children  of  that  age,  who  gene- 
rally are  unequal  to  and  unfit  for  the  hard  drudgery  of 
common  farm  work  or  factory  work,  and  for  whom  there  is 
so  little  profitable,  and  at  the  same  time  wholesome 
work  to  do  anywhere.  The  poor-houses,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  are  filled  with  sturdy  but  idle  boys  and  girls, 
and  I  could  suggest  a  plan  by  which  the  rates  could 
be  relieved  from  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  poor  little  gaol- 
birds, and  which  would  change  them  into  different  creatures 
in  a  short  time.  As  to  pit-coal,  of  course  I  do  not  mean  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  its  position  in  public  estimation,  nor 
to  detract  from  its  wonderful  value  and  importance  to  England 
and  the  whole  world,  but  I  may  say  that  the  peat-coal  which 
I  offer  to  your  notice  might  be  preferred  by  many  (if  to  be 
had  in  large  quantities  in  the  general  market)  as  a  domestic 
fuel,  being  much  cleaner  than  pit-coal,  aid  untainted  by 
noxious  gases,  which  are  deleterious  to  health,  and  notoriously 
injurious  to  furniture,  pictures,  &c.  The  preliminary  expenses 
required  for  establishing  a  full-sized  working  manufactory 
would  not  be  a  fiftieth  (I  may  safely  say)  of  those  necessary 
for  opening  a  coal  pit,  and  also  without  future  risks  or  chances 
to  calculate  or  allow  for.  All  here  is  open  and  visible  work 
on  the  earth's  surface.  In  fact,  the  first  outlay  on  the  tables, 
store-houses,  &c.,  would  be  less  than  that  required  to  stock 
a  coinin(n  farm,  not  to  speak  of  mining  or  other  ex- 
pensive kinds  of  manufacture.  The  peat  coal  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  competent  authorities  to  be  a  first  class  fuel  for 
generating  steam.  If  it  it  should  ever  become  the  general 
fuel  of  the  large  cities  of  England,  then  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin,  &c.,  would,  I  am  convinced,  enjoy  as  pure  atmos- 
pheres as  Paris  or  Brussels.  A  great  deal  has  been  written 
and  spoken  about  encouraging  the  industrial  resources  of  Ire- 
land. Here  is  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  peculiar  of  them, 
calling  aloud  to  be  utilised.  Why  may  it  not  be  ?  If  my  pro- 
cess be  not  what  I  state,  let  it  go.  But  if.  on  strict  investiga- 
tion (which  may  be  made  and  proven  on  the  spot,  where  it  can 
be  seen  at  work),  it  shall  be  found  not  to  be  exaggerated  in  its 
value,  I  cannot  understand  why  it  should  not  be  carried  out, 
when  millions  are  every  day  spent  on  matters  that  are  com- 
paratively unremunerative,  and  accompanied  with  risks 
and  chances  which  frequently  make  losses  the  rule  and 
profits  the  exception.  My  peat  farming  can  also  compare 
favourably  with  common  tillage  farming,  or  stock  farm- 
ing. The  peat  is  not  liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  thou- 
sand ills  that  land  produce  is  heir  to.  It  cannot  be  injured 
by  blights,  birds,  vermin,  or  insects,  like  corn  or  green  crops. 
It  is  proof  against  diseases  and  fluctuations  in  value,  or  acci- 
dents, like  cattle,  &c.  Even  the  worst  kind  of  wet  summer 
weather  will  merely  delay  the  drying  for  a  day  or  two.  The 
following  outline  of  st.atistics  may  be  at  present  sufficient  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  process.  I  may  promise  that  it  is 
by  the  number  of  drying  tables  that  my  calculations  are  made 
as  to  the  size  of  a  manufactory.  A  full-sized  one  should  con- 
sist of  10,000  tables,  each  36  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  con- 
structed simply  of  substantial  wood  frame-work.  These 
10,000  tables  would  turn  olf  in  the  season  (say  from  March  or 
April  to  November)  about  50,000  tons  of  peat  coal  (about  five 
tons  per  annum  on  average  being  made  from  each  table).  This, 
if  sold  at  only  10s.  per  ton  (a  very  low  rate)  would  give  a 
profit  of  20  per  cent.  This  full-sized  manufactory  would  cost 
in  outlay  on  plant  as  near  as  possible  £10,000,  a  comparative 
moderate  sum,  and  would  require  about  100  acres  of  deep  peat 
bog,  which  would  contain  suflicieut  raw  material  for  forty  to 
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fifty  years'  work.  A  brisk  wind  and  unimpeded  sunsliine  are 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  greater  perfection  than  on  a 
large  open  bog,  where  almost  every  day  in  tlie  year  there 
is  more  or  less  breeze  and  motion  of  the  air,  which  in 
my  process  is  better  tlian  dull  sunshine.  Both  sunshine  and 
breeze  together  are  of  course  perfection,  and  perform  wonders 
in  the  way  of  drying  the  "  pats."  To  sum  up,  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  ray  process  are — That  the  peat-coal  can  be  made 
so  inexpensively  as  to  afford  a  certain  and  unremunerative 
profit  in  three  or  four  days,  and  is  capable  of  being  sent  any- 
where over  the  world  in  bags  like  coal ;  that  it  is  cleaner  and 
freer  from  smuts  and  sulphurous  smoke  than  coal ;  that  30  to 
40  crops  of  it  can  be  taken  where  only  one  crop  of  common 
turf  can  be  produced  in  tlie  same  season  ;  that  it  is  cheaper, 
more  portable,  and  better  every  way  than  cofiiraon  turf,  and 
can  compete  with  pit-coal  anywhere  but  at  the  pits'  mouth, 
or  in  places  in  close  proximity  to  coal  districts.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  it  will  afford  opportunity  for  that  long-sought 
object,  the  profitable  utilisation  of  the  vast  peat  wastes  of 
these  countries,  particularly  in  Ireland,  where  there  are  three 
milUons  of  acres  covered  by  peat,  while  it  would  afford  remu- 
nerative and  yet  healthful  employment  for  men,  womto,  and 
above  all,  children,  with  handsome  profits  to  to  the  employer 
and  capitalist.  The  moulders  get  so  dexterous  in  a  few  days  that 
they  can  earn  much  better  wages,  with  less  toil,  difficulty,  or 
hard  work  than  they  could  at  any  other  kind  of  farming  em- 
ployment. I  may  fairly  call  this  a  species  of  farm-work,  to 
which  it  is  much  more  similar  than  to  any  kind  of  factory 
work,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood.  The  feasibility  of 
rapid  hand-moulding  was  first  suggested  to  my  observation  on 
seeing  the  boys  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  making  copper  caps  for 
the  army.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  made  there  in  large 
quantities  altogether  by  hand-work,  and  it  was  surprising  and 
interesting  to  remark  the  quickness  and  facility  with  which 
such  small  articles  passed  through  the  manipulation  of  those 
smart  little  boys.  My  peat  "  pats,"  being  much  larger,  and 
not  requiring  such  dexterity  of  finger,  are  consequently 
much  easier  to  be  formed  into  the  proper  shape  and  size. 
Most  people  would  be  well  pleased  at  seeiug  tlie  young 
girls  and  boys  whom  I  have  trained,  healthfully  and 
lightly  employed  at  the  moulding.  The  whole  pro- 
cess being  done  by  task  or  piece  -  work,  the  cost  of  labour 
can  be_  ascertained  to  a  fraction  almost,  while  the  ex- 
penses in  any  method  hitherto  attempted  by  machinery  have 
been  quite  undefined,  and  a  certain  mystery  attached  to  them, 
besides  requiring  more  hands  to  attend  to  them  than  I  require 
without  machinery,  in  making  an  equal  quantity  of  fuel. 
The  first  and  only  expenditure  necessary  is  for  putting  up  the 
drying  apparatus — viz.,  the  tables  and  the  lattice-work  wooden 
store  sheds.  The  cost  of  erecting  those  may  be  calculated  by 
the  number  of  tables,  at,  as  nearly  as  possible,  20s.  for  every 
table,  which  includes  the  cost  of  erecting  the  required  number 
of  shed  for  storing  the  peat-coal  in,  according  as  it  becomes 
dry  on  the  tables,  every  three  or  four  days.  Thus,  £10,000 
would  be  ample  capital  for  the  establishment  of  a  full-sized 
manufactory,  consisting  of  10,000  tables,  with  all  necessary 
adjuncts  of  sheds,  implements,  short  roads,  &c.  These  10,000 
tables  would  produce  about  50,000  tons  of  peat-coal  in  each 
season.  The  money  at  first  expended  in  labour  would  be 
available  again  in  some  places  in  a  month  or  two,  and  could 
thus  be  turned  over  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  carry- 
ing, of  course,  each  time  a  profit  of  at  least  20  per  cent.  In 
localities  where  pit-coal  is  scarce  and  dear,  the  selling  price  at 
the  works  might  be  fairly  increased  to  12s.  or  14s.  per  ton, 
which  would  add  very  considerably  to  the  profit.  The  tables 
and  store-sheds  and  store-houses,  when  once  substantially 
erected,  would  last  for  many  years  (perhaps  thirty  to  forty,  or 
longer)  witli  a  mere  trifle  for  occasional  repairs  to  the  laths 
and  woodwork,  on  which  tliere  would  be  but  little  "  wear-and- 
tear."  The  peat-coal  is  so  condensed,  and  thereby  so  reduced 
in  bulk  that  one  cart  or  dray  can  carry  as  mach  value  of  fuel 
in  it  as  ten  similar  conveyances  could  of  common  turt  The 
same  proportion  holds  in  carriage  by  railway,  canal,  or  long 
sea,  as  well  as  in  storage.  It  will  also  not  occupy  more  space 
than  coal  in  transit ;  a  railway  truck  that  conveys  five  tons  of 
coal  will  also  carry  five  tons  of  the  peat  coal.  Railway  com- 
panies generally  decline  to  carry  common  "turf,"  or  at  least  put 
a  prohi  bitory  freight  upon  it.  1  found  the  freight.on  peat  to  be 
12s.  per  ton  between  Portarlington  Station  (Queen's  County) 
and  Dubhn,  only  about   iO  statute  miles.    On  remonstrating 


with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Irish  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Hallway  on  this  point,  and  sending  them  a  few  bags 
of  my  peat-coal  as  a  sample  to  their  boord-room,  they  were  so 
pleased  with  its  appearance,  portability,  and  cleanliness,  that 
they  voluntarily  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Dublin  for  8d.  per  ton 
less  than  pit-coal.  If  it  were  largely  manufactured,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  all  other  railway  companies  would  do  the 
same,  or  make  tlie  freight  even  less,  and  give  liberal  encourge- 
ment  to  a  product  of  such  universal  consumption.  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  considerable  number  of  testimonials  as  to  its 
value.  I  will,  with  your  permission,  read  two  or  three  of  the 
shortest  of  these,  and  hope  I  am  not  abusing  your  patience  ; 
but  I  wish  to  allude  to  this  matter  in  every  possible  point,  and 
explain  its  difiiculties  and  the  way  to  overcome  them.  The 
first  and  shortest  is  from  a  gentleman  of  high  position,  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Valuation  Office  in 
Ireland.  He  writes  :  "  I  consider  Mr.  AUoway's  peat  excellent, 
and  better  than  any  other  1  have  yet  tried."  Another  is  from 
one  of  our  Irish  judges,  formerly  well  known  in  Parliament, 
which  runs  thus :  "  Thanks  for  the  peat,  which  I  have  received 
and  tried.  It  burns  clearly,  steadily,  and  slowly,  without 
waste,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  leaves  no  unpleasant  deposit 
of  ashes  or  otherwise.  I  hope  it  will  turn  oat  a  profitable 
speculation,  not  only  on  your  account,  but  in  tlie  interests  of 
tlie  country,"  The  third  and  last  that  I  shall  trouble  you 
with  is  from  Mr,  David  M'Dowall,  the  proprietor  of  large 
saw-mills  and  corn-mills,  worked  by  powerful  steam-engines, 
in  Dublin.  He  first  gives  his  opinion  of  it  as  a  domestic  fuel, 
and  then  as  a  steam  generator,  viz. : 

"  Patent  Saw  and  Corn  Mills,  Montgomery- 
street,  Dublin. 
"  Your  peat  fuel  is  first-class  for  house  purposes.  I  divided 
what  you  sent  me  amongst  a  few  friends,  and  all  are  loud  in 
their  praise  of  it.  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  about  it  for  steam 
yet,  but  I  would  like  to  get  five  tons  of  it  for  that  purpose. 
If  you  succeed,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  will,  it  will  be 
a  great  boon  for  Ireland.  "  David  M'Dowall." 

I  then  sent  him  a  larger  lot,  and  received  the  following : 

"  I  have  used  a  good  deal  of  your  peat  fuel  in  my  house, 
and  we  prefer  it  before  the  best  house  coal.  I  have  also  tried 
it  for  steam  purposes  recently,  and  although  my  boilers  are 
not  so  suitable  for  it — being  made  purposely  for  burning  saw- 
dust— I  am  persuaded  that  where  tubular  boilers  are  used, 
either  on  land  or  sea,  it  would  be  much  preferable  to  either 
coke  or  coal,  and  would  be  found  a  first-class  fuel  for  genera- 
ting steam.  I  cannot  but  wish  you  every  success  with  your 
invention  (decidedly  a  good  one),  and  I  will  most  heartily  join 
in  a  company  to  carry  it  out. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"  David  M'Dowall." 

"  P.S. — All  engineers  know  very  well  that  tubular  boilers 
require  less  flame  than  cylindrical  ones,  but  the  more  extreme 
heat  the  better.  Hence  the  use  of  coke  ;  it  is  the  very  thing 
your  peat  is  adapted  for.  "  D.  M'D." 

As  to  the  mi/in/ia  of  the  cost  of  manufacture,  in  case  any 
gentleman  present  might  wish  to  know  it,  I  will  add  the  fol- 
lovcing  particular  items  of  the  manipulation  as  close  as  I  can 
here : 

Cost  of  Hanclwoi-Ji.  Per  ton. 

s.    d. 

Mashing 0    9 

Moulding  (ai  the  rate  of  10  tables  to  make  a  ton,  at 

3d.  per  table) 2     6 

Turning  the  "  pats"  on  tlie  tables    0    6 

Raking-off  and  carrying  to  store-sheds  0    3 

Filling  up  bags,  carting  from  store-sheds  to  the  main 

store-houses  adjoining  the  bog 1     0 

Total,  5s.  per  ton  for  manipulation  5    0 

Leaving  3s.  per  ton  to  answer  for  incidental  expenses 
of  agency,  superintendence,  &c.,  as  well  as  interest 
on  money  expended  on  plant,  which  will  be  found 
more  than  sufficient  , 3     0 

Total  cost  per  ton 8     0 

It  has  been  remarked  to  me  that  if  my  process  be  the  good 
and  profitable  ©ne  that  I  state  it  to  be,  why  has  it  not  been 
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taken  up  as  largely  as  is  required  in  Ireland  ?  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  carrnot  answer  that  question  further  than  that  Ireland 
has  been  the  locality  where  two  remarkable  peat  establish- 
ments were  erected  not  long  since,  which,  being  attempted  on 
wrong  principles  and  extravant  outlay,  failed,  and  whose  failure 
has  disgusted  the  public  so  much  that  it  is  both  blind  and  deaf 
to  any  further  experiments  in  peat.  But  this  blindness  and 
deafness  to  a  simple  and  economic  process  like  mine  cannot,  I 
suppose,  last  for  ever.    Another  friend  of  mine  has  told  me 


that  my  process  is  quite  unknown,  and  that  I  have  not  adver- 
tised it  enough.  That  is  quite  true,  for  I  wished  to  wa.it  until 
I  had  properly  satisfied  myself  that  I  could  satisfy  others. 
Having  done  this,  and  having  now  brought  it  before  the 
notice  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  it  cannot  at  least  any  longer  re- 
main unknown.  I  exhibit  a  bag  full  of  the  "  pats,"  taken 
frome  one  of  the  store-houses,  where  I  have  about  fifty  tons 
kept  for  sample.  They  are,  as  may  be  seen,  more  like  hard 
wood  than  coal,  and  suffer  no  waste  whatever  in  carriage. 


THE    FRENCH    PEASANT    FARMERS'    SEED    FUND. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  general  committee,  nominated  at  the 
public  meeting  on  the  19th  of  December,  was  held  at  the  Salis- 
bury Hotel,  Salisbury-square,  on  Thursday,  January  5,  Lord 
Vernon  in  the  chair,  when  it  was  reported  on  belialf  of  the  hon. 
Secretaries  that  circulars  had  been  sent  to  tlie  various  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  requesting  tliem  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  the  formation  of  local  committees,  and  that  the  offer  of 
Mr.  Odaras  to  place  his  wharf  at  the  Victoria  Docks  at  the 
disposal  of  the  association  had  been  accepted.  These  acts  of 
the  secretaries  having  been  formally  approved  of,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  J.  Caird,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Howard,  M.P., 
Lord  Vernon  was  unanimously  voted  to  the  chair  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

In  acknowledgment  of  tlie  honour  conferred  on  him,  his 
Lordship  said  that  the  position  not  only  of  the  chairman,  biit 
of  every  member  of  the  committee,  would  be  a  very  responsible 
one,  inasmuch  as  the  duties  devolving  upon  them  would  re- 
quire to  be  performed  with  great  delicacy.  They  would  be 
entrusted,  no  doubt,  with  an  amount  of  money  which  would 
probably  be  very  large;  though  possibly  it  might  be  small. 
If  it  were  large  they  might  have  difficulty  in  its  distribution 
on  that  score,  whilst  if  it  were  small  tliey  might  have  difficulty 
in  exercising  a  proper  discrimination  in  sending  it  to  those 
districts  in  France  which  most  wanted  assistance.  Under  any 
circumstances  they  would  have  to  be  very  careful  indeed,  that 
the  money  was  actually  applied  to  those  who  had  been  placed 
before  the  public  as  requiring  their  help.  It  would  be  im- 
portant, then,  that  they  should  be  able  to  show  the  public 
that  the  grain  sent  to  France,  whether  subscribed  directly  by 
the  farmers  or  purchased  witli  money,  was  really  used  for  the 
sowing  of  the  land.  He  was  well  aware  that  when  a  hostile 
force  was  in  possession  of  any  large  portion  of  a  country,  as 
■was  the  case  with  the  German  army  in  France  at  this  moment, 
there  might  be  considerable  difficulty  in  forwarding  grain  to 
the  spots  that  it  was  desirable  to  relieve  ;  but  that  and  similar 
points  were  matters  of  detail,  and  he  was  persuaded,  if  they 
approached  their  task  with  energy  and  a  pioper  feeling  of 
the  responsibilities  to  which  he  referred,  that  they  would 
he  successful ;  that  they  would  inspire  the  agricultural  body 
in  this  country  with  such  confidence  that  the  necessary 
funds  would  be  subscribed,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to 
distribute  them  in  many  parts  of  France,  if  not  in  all,  that 
they  desired  to  assist.  He  might  add  that  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  fill  the  post  of  Chairman  mainly  because  Mr.  James 
Howard,  who,  he  was  glad  to  see,  was  so  far  recovered  from 
his  recent  illness  as  to  be  present  that  day,  had  expressed  a 
desire  that  lie  (Lord  Vernon)  should  act  as  their  Chairman  ; 
and  because  he  felt  confident  that  that  hon.  gentleman,  even  if 
he  found  himself  prevented  from  attending  their  meetings  as 
closely  as  he  could  wish,  would  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel  and  advice  (Hear,  hear). 

The  following  gentlemen,  being  members  of  the  general 
committee,  were  then  appointed  an  executive  committee  :  Lord 
Vernon,  Mr.  J.  Jloward,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  Mr. 
James  Caird,  C.B.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton,  Mr.  Owen  Wallis,  Mr. 
R.  Leeds,  Mr.  Aveling,  Mr.  H.  Corbet,  Mr.  Odams,  and  the 
three  Honorary  Secretaries ;  their  functions  being  the  col- 
lection of  donations  and  the  obtaining  of  information  with 
regard  to  the  French  requirements  ;  the  general  committee  to 
be  summoned  previous  to  the  commencement  of  any  distribu- 
tion of  seed. 

The  following  letter  from  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  read : 
Societe  des  Agriculteurs  de  France  Presidence. 

St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  26th  December,  1870. 

Monsieur  le  President, — It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  me 


that  I  could  not  be  present  at  the  meeting  held  at  the  Salisbury 
Hotel  on  the  19th  of  this  month.  I  have  just  read  with  keen 
interest  the  report  in  the  newspapers,  and  it  is  my  heartfelt 
desire  to  express  to  you  the  sincere  gratitude  with  which  the 
generous  resolutions  carried  at  that  meeting  have  inspired  me. 
The  impulse  having  been  given,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  move- 
ment will  not  be  arrested  until  the  object  has  been  attained ; 
the  well-known  perseverance  of  your  nation  being  a  sufficient 
guarantee.  The  English  farmer  does  not  abandon  his  plough 
in  the  middle  of  the  furrow. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  project  in  question,  two  points 
must  be  considered.  1st.  The  appeal  for  donations  in  money 
and  in  kind,  their  collection,  a  bank  to  receive  the  money, 
and  warehouses  to  store  the  seed.  Measures  of  this  nature 
have  already  been  partially  taken,  and  will  eventually 
be  fully  carried  out  in  the  three  kingdoms  by  the  effi- 
cacious initiative  of  your  committee,  assisted  by  the  unani- 
mous and  friendly  co-operation  of  the  press  of  Great  Britain. 
2nd.  The  organisation  in  France  of  committees  charged  to  re- 
port the  special  needs  of  those  localities  ravaged  by  the  war, 
and  to  prepare  the  basis  of  an  equitable  distribution  amongst 
individuals.  It  would  seem  that  the  most  practical  combina- 
tion would  be  to  constitute  in  each  commune  a  committee 
composed  of  the  mayor,  or  his  delegate  of  the  vicar  and  the 
schoolmaster.  This  committee  should  make  out  a  statement, 
showing  the  quantity  and  kind  of  seed  and  other  requirements 
necessary  for  preparing  and  sowing  the  land.  To  this  state- 
ment should  be  subjoined  the  list  of  names  of  those  peasant 
larmers  applying  for  aid,  with  the  extent  of  their  holdings  and 
the  needs  of  each  of  them.  This  statement,  properly  certified, 
should  be  sent  to  a  committee  formed  in  the  chief  town  of 
the  district,  and  composedof  the  mayor,  the  justice  of  the  Peace, 
tlie  senior  attorney  (town  clerk),  the  magistrates  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, and  3  members  of  the  Socie'te'  des  Agriculteurs  de  France, 
or  of  the  local  agricultural  society.  This  committee  would  be 
charged  with  collating  the  statements  from  the  communal 
committee,  and  witli  certifying  and  settling  the  definitive  plan 
of  distribution,  which  plan  should  be  sent  as  early  as  possible 
to  the  London  committee.  The  English  Consuls  and  the  de- 
legates of  the  English  committee  should  take  part  in  the  deli- 
berations of  the  communal  committees  and  of  the  district 
committees  as  often  as  they  might  consider  it  desirable.  The 
district  committees,  by  the  intermediary  of  tlie  respective 
mayors,  would  deliver  to  each  peasant  farmer,  whose  applica- 
tion should  have  been  registered,  a  draft  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  committee,  and  indicating,  together  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  applicant,  the  quantities  and  the  materials 
to  be  handed  over  to  him.  It  remains  to  be  determined  the 
places  vvhere  the  objects  (seed)  should  be  deposited,  and 
where  the  drafts  should  be  presented  to  obtain  delivery.  This 
point  will  have  to  be  arranged  by  a  common  under- 
standing, taking  due  note  of  the  position  of  hos- 
tile troops,  the  state  of  the  roads,  means  of 
transport,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Such,  Monsieur  le  President,  are  the 
observations  which  I  have  forwarded  to  France  by  last  post, 
reserving  full  pow'er  to  make  such  changes  as  the  London 
committee  might  consider  necessary.  I  beg  you  to  receive. 
Monsieur  le  President,  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  con- 
sideration, and  of  my  sentiments  of  devotion. 

(Signed)        Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
President  of  the  Societe  des  Agriculteurs  de  France, 

and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 

Society  of  England. 

It  was  further  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Aveling, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Howard,  that  special  meetings  of  the 
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general  committee  should  be  couveued  ou  the  requisition  of 
any  three  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  President  was  requested,  by  resolution,  to  communicate 
with  tlie  ambassadors  of  Trance  and  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  assistance  can  be 
given  by  their  respective  Governments  to  ensure  that  the  seeds 
sent  to  the  distressed  peasant  farmers  shall  be  used  only  for 
sowing  the  land. 

Mr.  Albright  stated  that  the  German  governor  of  Lorraine 
had  intimated  to  the  Society  of  Friends  his  willingness  to 
render  every  facility  for  the  aistributiou  of  the  seed  within  the 
territory  under  liis  jurisdiction,  so  that  tliere  would  be  no  dan- 
ger of  its  being  appropriated  as  food  by  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Howard  suggested  tliat  any  such  misfortune  as  that 
might  be  averted  by  steeping  tlie  grain  in  a  chemical  solution, 
so  making  it  unfit  for  food,  and  labelling  it  "  poison." 

The  Secretaries  were  subsequently  instructed  to  communi- 
cate with  the  railway  and  canal  companies,  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining free  coveyance  of  donations  to  the  French  Peasant 
Farmers'  Seed  Fund ;  also  to  issue  circulars  specifying  the 
kinds  of  seed  most  likely  to  be  useful. 

Several  names  were  added  to  the  general  committes,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  chairman,  and  secretaries  of  the  various  agricultural  asso- 
ciations, the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the 
Smithfield  Club,  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society,  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Committee  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club 
should  be  invited  to  become  members  of  the  general  committee. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  ilr.  Odams  for  his  offer  of  wharfage 
accommodation ;  and  it  was  announced  that  the  London  and 
County  Bank  had  consented  to  act  as  bankers,  and  that  since 
the  public  meeting  in  December  the  list  of  subscriptions  had 
been  increased  by  the  sum  of  £435  10s.,  making  the  total 
£1,370  13s.  Additional  subscriptions  amounting  to  nearly  £40 
were  also  handed  in,  and  some  liberal  contributions  "  in  kind" 
promised,  including  a  load  (40  bushels)  of  seed  corn  by  the 
Earl  ot  Chichester. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man. 


RELIEF  FOR  FRENCH  FARMERS  AND 
PEASANTS. 

Ou  Saturday,  Jan.  7,  a  meeting  of  the  East  Kent  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  took  place  in  tlie  Town  Hall,  Canterbury,  to  con- 
sider what  steps  should  be  taken  with  the  view  of  organizing 
a  fund,  and  (so  soon  as  peace  is  declared)  of  receiving  contri- 
butions, either  in  money  or  seed-corn,  for  the  relief  of  the 
French  farmers  and  peasants  whose  lands  have  been  devastated 
during  the  war.  The  hon.  G.  W.  Milles,  M.P.,  was  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting,  men- 
tioned that,  in  supporting  the  movement  for  which  they 
had  assembled,  it  should  clearly  be  understood  that  they  were 
not  declaring  themselves  in  favour  of  one  country  or  the  other, 
their  only  object  being  to  alleviate  if  possible  the  distress 
which  must  result  to  the  agricultural  community  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  war  had  been  raging. 

Mr.  James  Lake  proposed  that  a  subscription-list  be 
opened,  and  the  money  subscribed  forwarded  to  the  Central 
Committee. 

Mr.  AvELiNG  (Rochester),  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
stated  to  the  meeting  the  operations  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  FiTzwALTER  pointed  out  that  if  the  Central 
Committee  distributed  money  and  corn  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  there  would  be  several  difficulties 
to  meet.  He  was  afraid  that  if  the  money  and  corn 
given  were  distributed  while  the  war  existed,  it  would  be 
almost  waste,  because  the  good  done  would  be  undone  by  the 
effects  of  the  war. 

Lord  Harris  said  there  was  an  important  question  to  be 
considered  in  reference  to  distributing  the  subscriptions  during 
the  existence  of  the  war.  It  was  exceedingly  doubtful  whe- 
ther, considering  the  strict  neutrality  we  had  adopted — and 
this  was  the  only  right  course  we  could  have  taken — we 
could  supply  one  country  with  seed  while  the  war  lasts.  If  it 
could  be  done  without  interfering  with  our  line  of  policy  let  it 


be  done ;  but  it  was  a  question  that  required  some  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  AvELiAG  said  their  lordships  might  rest  assured  that 
the  Central  Committee  would  give  the  subject  alluded  to  its 
most  serious  consideration. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  whether  subscriptions  in  kind 
or  money  sliould  be  given,  the  following  resolution  was  agreed 
to  unanimously  :  "  That  this  Chamber  organise  a  fund  to  be 
collected  forthwith,  and  that  as  soon  as  peace  is  declared  such 
money  be  handed  over  to  the  Central  Committee  for  the  relief 
of  those  French  farmers  and  peasants  whose  lands  have  been 
devastated  by  the  war." 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  quickly  promised  subscriptions 
in  money  amounting  to  £i?00,  and  there  were  likewise  many 
promises  made  of  seed  corn. 

The  money  and  kind  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee Fund  at  the  close  of  the  war. 


THE  ESSEX  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE.— 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Chelmsford ;  Colonel 
Brise,  M.P.,  the  president,  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  read 
the  report,  from  which  we  take  the  following :  We  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  members  of  this  Chamber 
on  its  being  one  of  the  largest  and  best  s\ipported  Chambers  in 
the  kingdom,  there  being  now  on  the  books  upwards  of  700 
membeis;  but  the  Council  regret  that  they  liave  again  to  call 
attention  to  the  subject  of  unpaid  subscriptions,  which  occa- 
sions great  inconvenience  in  making  out  the  financial  state- 
ment, and  also  iuflicts  great  additional  labour  on  the  secretary  ; 
but  they  feel  that  they  have  only  to  bring  this  subject  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  have  not  already  paid  the  very  trifling, 
and  in  fact  merely  nominal  annual  subscription  of  5s.,  to  ensure 
it  being  sent  at  once  to  the  secretary.  It  will  be  a  fair  sub- 
ject for  consideration  at  this  annual  meeting  whether  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  collecting  the  subscriptions  does  not  admit  of  im- 
provement. Mr.  A.  Johnston,  M.P.,  was  elected  president  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  J.  Round,  M.P.,  vice-chairman ; 
after  which  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Colonel  Brise, 
M.P.,  for  his  able  and  efficient  presidency  during  the  past  year, 
as  also  to  the  secretary  and  other  officers.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Chamber  was  fixed  to  take  place  at  Colchester  in  the 
middle  of  February. 


THE  ESSEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— At  the 
annual  general  meeting,  Mr.  J.  0.  Parker  in  tlie  chair,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Manfred  Biddell,  of  Playford,  Suf- 
folk, enclosing  a  cheque  for  his  subscription  to  the  Society  for 
the  year  1S69-70,  and  '71  in  advance,  and  stating  that  it  would 
be  the  last  he  should  send  till  the  Society  opened  its  prize  lists 
to  All  England.  He  was  an  owner  of  land  in  Essex,  but  could 
no  longer  see  the  fun  of  paying  for  prizes  to  those  who  are 
furtunate  enough  to  own  more  than  he  did.  The  Suffolk 
Society  was  heartily  glad  to  pay  any  Essex  exhibitors  any 
prizes  they  could  win  at  the  Sufl'olk  shows,  and  in  the  Short- 
horn classes  they  won  nearly  all  the  prizes,  and  as  long  as  they 
sent  better  animals  than  the  Suffolk  breeders,  those  latter 
breeders  had  pleasure  in  thanking  them  and  paying  them  all 
they  could  win.  Mr.  Mcintosh,  who  was  elected  president, 
said  he  did  not  know  that  he  should  be  out  of  place  in  stating 
thus  early  that  he  intended  offering  a  prize  to  be  competed  for 
at  the  Romford  Show.  It  would  most  probably  take  the  shape 
of  a  challenge  cup  or  some  prize  of  that  description.  He 
should  like  to  consult  his  friends  the  Shorthorn  breeders  upon 
the  subject.  As  they  were  aware  his  yearling  heifer  gaiued 
the  first  prize  at  the  Saffron  Walden  Show  as  well  as  at 
Oxford.  He  sold  it  for  500  guineas,  and  for  a  bull  calf  he  had 
obtained  600  gs.  He  thought  he  might  be  satisfied  by  taking 
for  himself  the  1,000  gs.,  and  would  offer  the  remaining  100  gs. 
as  a  special  prize.  In  the  report  of  the  committee  was  the 
following  :  Your  committee  was  induced  this  year,  by 
the  urgent  desire  of  some  of  its  members,  to  make  the 
experiment  of  holding  a  public  auction  for  the  sale  of  ani- 
mals duly  entered  for  the  show.  The  sale  was  ably  conducted 
by  Mr.  W.  Hand,  of  Saffron  Walden.  The  committee  is  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  results  will  not  justify  its  con- 
tinuance, but  will  tend  rather  to  lower  the  character  of  the 
annual  exhibition,  and  to  divert  public  attention  from  the 
main  object  the  Society  has  in  view. 
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CARR'S      ANNUAL      HARVEST     REPORT 


ROSTOCK,  17th  DECEiiBER,  1870.— We  herewith  I 
most  respectfully  hand  you  our  Annual  Harvest  Report. 
The  contents  form  a  summary  of  reliable  information, 
for  which  we  are  thankfully  indebted  to  our  numerous 
kind  and  trustworthy  correspondents.  We  have  added 
our  N.B.'s  as  usual,  from  which  you  may  draw  your  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  present  and  probable  future 
course  of  the  trade.  As  to  the  past,  we  can  only  refer  to 
our  remarks  on  the  probable  future  state  of  the  trade  in 
our  last  Annual  Report. 

Present. — Trade  steady  but  quiet,  with  an  inclination 
upwards,  so  that  it  must  be  concluded  that  it  is  in  a  sound 
position ;  the  more  so,  as  at  this  period  of  the  season  it 
habitually  is  one  of  duluess  more  or  less,  and  considering 
that  inillers  and  bakers  hold  fair  stocks,  and  that  con- 
sumption is  interfered  with  by  large  supplies  of  cheap 
and  good  potatoes.  But  prices  are  not  high,  and  no 
doubt  this  fact,  and  the  fact  that  rates  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Belgian  ports  are  higher  than  those  paying  in 
the  U.K.,  backed  by  frosty  weather,  which  not  only  in- 
creases consumption,  but  also  strengthens  the  nerves  of 
holders  by  leading  them  to  expect,  and  naturally  so,  that 
when  the  anticipated  large  arrivals  (598  cargoes,  against 
454  cargoes  same  time  last  year)  actually  get  in, 
which  must  ere  long  be  the  case,  they  will  for 
some  time  to  come  fall  off.  It  is  true  that 
from  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chili,  also  from 
Odessa  and  the  Danubiau  Principalities,  important  ship- 
ments were  still  in  progress,  but  as  the  canals  in  the 
United  States  are  now  closed,  and  as  the  winter  has  set  in 
in  Southern  Russia,  the  shipmeuts  will  now  cease,  and 
the  quantity  shipping  and  on  passage  will  only  fill  up  the 
gap  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  arrivals  in  November, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  400,000  qrs.,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  quantity  exported  from  the  U.K., 
and  that  no  doubt  a  very  considerable  quantity  expected 
to  arrive  in  Great  Britain  will  be  detained  at  the  various 
Mediterranean  ports,  particularly  at  iSIarseilles.  Further, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  British  farmers  have 
sold  more  of  their  produce  than  usual  at  this  period  of 
the  year ;  first  of  all  they  began  to  supply  the  markets 
some  weeks  earlier,  particularly  with  wheat  and  barley, 
the  larger  ones  for  the  sake  of  straw,  and  the  smaller  ones 
in  order  to  raise  the  needful  to  meet  current  outlays  and 
to  buy  forage ;  hay  and  turnips  being  scarce  and  dear, 
particularly  the  former.  The  above  "  pros"  and  "  cons" 
are  no  doubt  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  healthy  state 
of  the  trade. 

The  Probable  Future. — What  we  have  above  stated 
applies  more  or  less  thereto.  On  referring  to  our  N.B.'s 
under  the  various  countries,  you  will  find  that  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  require  foreign  aid  to  the  extent  of 
eleven  million  qrs.  wheat  and  flour  to  carry  the  U.K. 
through  from  the  1st  September,  1870,  until  the  1st 
September,  1871 ;  or  thirteen  million  qrs.,  to  leave  a 
similar  computed  stock  of  wheat  and  flour  in  store  on  the 
1st  September,  1871,  and,  provided  always  that  the  har- 
vest of  1871  takes  place  at  the  same  time  as  in  average 
seasons.  It  will  also  be  found  tiiat  France  will  require  an 
importation  of  four  million  qrs.  wheat  and  flour  ;  that  the 
Mediterranean  districts,  and  also  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland  require  aid  to  a  greater  extent  than  last  year. 
Further,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  Lion's  providers 
will  be  North  America  and  Chili,  which  we  have  put  down 
as  being  able  to  spare  four  million  qrs.  wheat  and  flour  ; 


Russia,  two-and-a-half  million  qrs. ;  Germany,  one- 
and-a-half  million  qrs.,  iucluding  what  may  be  exported 
via  Stettin,  from  Hungary  and  Galicia ;  Austria  and  her 
provinces,  excluding  what  may  be  sent  vifi  Stettin, 
Turkish  dominions,  and  Danubiau  Principalities,  half-a- 
million  qrs.  wheat ;  Egypt,  quarter  of  a  million  qrs. 
Wheat ;  and  Denmark,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  qrs.  wheat — total,  10,121,000  qrs.  wheat  and 
flour,  leaving  in  round  numbers  one  million  qrs.  to  be 
made  up  by  economy,  or  the  use  of  other  substitutes,  and 
provided  always  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  get  the 
quantity  above  estimated,  which  there  is  every  probability 
may  not  be  the  case  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
extended  wants  of  the  various  countries  above  stated.  At 
all  events,  where  there  is  competition,  prices  generally 
do  not  rule  low,  and  at  present  they  are  not  high,  there 
being  scope  for  a  considerable  rise  as  the  season  advances, 
and  the  rise  will  be  facilitated  and  the  more  aggravated, 
should  England  get  mixed  up  in  a  war  with  either  Russia 
or  America,  or  perhaps  with  both,  which  is  to  be  hoped 
will  not  be  the  case ;  the  more  so  as  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment are  for  peace,  and  wisely  so.  The  Alabama  question 
may  also  be  diplomatically  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all,  though  at  present  the  political  horizon  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  not  in  favour  of  low  prices.  It  is  fur- 
ther to  be  feared,  that  when  the  French-German  war  is  at 
an  end,  civil  war  in  France  will  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  short  crop  of  hay  and  turnips,  and  the  facts  of  feed- 
ing stuff's  being  dear  and  scarce,  the  short  stocks  of  rice, 
high  freights,  and  scarcity  of  ships  and  railway  waggons ; 
further,  the  cattle  disease  all  over  Germany,  are  all  aux- 
iliaries to  keep  prices  up  in  those  countries  wanting  fo- 
reign aid.  Thomas  Carr  and  Co. 

England. — The  breadth  of  land  sown  with  wheat,  in  au- 
tumn, 1869,  was  less  by  195,226  acres  than  in  1868  ;  tlie  seed 
was  well  got  in  ;  the  winter  was  severe  and  protracted,  particu- 
larly in  February  and  March,  the  teraperature  was  killing, 
which  thinned  out  many  of  the  wheat  plants  on  the  light, 
gravelly,  and  chalky  lands,  the  good  medium  soils  also  suffer- 
ing. Owing  to  tlie  cold,  dry  spring,  and  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  little  spring  wheat  was  sown,  consefiuently,  a  larger 
breadth  of  barley.  Up  to  the  end  of  April  tlie  crops  were 
very  backward,  and  had  a  very  patchy  appearance,  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fine  summer  (it  being  uupreccdentedly  dry — 
the  drought  set  in  earlier  than  m  1868)  and  very  favourable 
weather  for  blooming  time  and  housing  of  the  crops,  they 
would  have  been  very  unsatisfactory.  Wheat  and  barley  suf- 
fered somewhat  in  June  from  wireworm  and  slugs,  particularly 
in  the  wolds  oi  Lincolnshire,  Gloucestershire,  Buckingham- 
shire, Essex,  and  the  adjoining  counties.  The  heavy  soils  in 
the  northern  and  middling  counties  withstood  the  drought 
better  than  those  of  the  southern  districts.  One  of 
our  London  correspondents  writes  :  The  old  proverb  that 
a  drought  and  a  dearth  never  come  together  in  this 
country  was  put  to  the  test  and  verified  this 
year.  The  yield  per  acre  varies  greatly,  namely  from  4  to  6 
qrs.  on  the  lieavy,  and  2  to  4  qrs.  on  the  light  gravelly  lands,  say 
one  fourth  of  the  soil  sown  yields  over  an  average,  two- 
fourths  an  average,  and  one-fourth  half  a  crop,  ergo  about  10 
per  cent,  below  an  average  yield  in  quantity,  of  fine  quality, 
excellent  condition,  and  about  21b.  per  bushel  above  an  average 
weight.  Barley,  larger  breadtii  sown  (say  117,146  acres  more 
than  last  year),  but  suffered  from  a  droughty  and  cold  season, 
therefore  the  yield  is  sadly  deficient  (say  of  the  quantity  sown 
one-third  yields  a  full  average,  one-third  about  an  average,  and 
one-third  under  an  average,  on  the  aggregate  about  20  per 
cent,  under  an  average  yield  per  acre),  quality  various,  much 
being  flinty  and  coarse,  but  in  the  whole  its  malting  properties 
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are  not  much  complained  of.  Oats,  rather  less  (say  22,013 
acres)  sown  than  last  year,  and  yield  about  15  per  cent,  under 
an  average  per  acre  ;  quality  indifferent ;  condition  and  colour 
not  over  satisfactory.  Peas,  about  an  average  yield,  condition 
looks  fine,  but  they  do  not  boil  altogether  up  to  the  mark. 
Beans,  about  30  per  cent,  below  an  average  yield,  quality  and 
condition  good.  Potatoes,  good  yield,  fine  quality,  and  very 
cheap.  Turnips,  very  deficient  yield,  having  suffered  from 
drought  and  flies.  Hay  crop,  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  an 
average. 

Wales. — Wheat,  less  land  sown,  yield  various,  good  on 
lieavy,  but  very  short  on  some  of  the  light  soils  ;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  yield  is  slightly  over  an  average  per  acre,  it  being 
in  some  fields  15,  and  in  others  up  to  60  bushels  ;  quality  and 
condition  fine.  i3arley,  oats,  and  beans  under  average,  these 
cereals  having  suffered  much  from  drought.  Potatoes  have 
yielded  abundantly,  and  are  very  good  in  quality,  and  almost 
free  from  disease.     Hay  up  to  half  a  crop. 

ScOTLA^'D. — Rather  more  land  sown  in  autumn  with  wheat 
under  good  auspices,  the  winter  being  severe  and  protracted, 
thinned,  to  some  extent,  the  plant,  which  in  early  spring  suf- 
fered through  the  ravages  of  the  maggot  and  white  grub,  and 
thus  a  great  number  of  acres  were  ploughed  up,  and  re-so\vn 
■with  barley,  therefore  the  quantity  of  land  under  wheat  was 
considerably  under  an  average  ;  the  yield  per  acre  is  an  average, 
quality  and  condition  good,  average  weight  62  to  G31b.  Rye 
has  been  sown  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  it  was  before,  and 
gives  a  large  bulk  of  good  sound  quality.  Barley,  best  crop  of 
the  season,  being  a  full  yield,  excellent  quality  and  condition, 
average  weight  55  to  5Glb.  per  bushel.  Oats,  about  an  ave- 
rage in  northern  and  southern  counties ;  quality  and  condition 
fine  in  the  northern,  but  in  the  southern  counties  suffered 
somewhat  from  rain ;  average  weight  40  to  451b.  Peas, 
nearly  an  average  quantity,  quality  good.  Beans,  very  deficient 
yield,  quality  good.  Potatoes,  good  crop,  quality  fine.  Tur- 
nips, poor  crop,  suffered  from  drought.     Hay,  good  crop. 

Irela^'d. — -Wheat,  19,5^6  acres  less  land  sown  in  good 
order,  got  tolerably  well  through  the  winter,  but  in  fact  (say 
about  one-third)  not  being  secured  ere  the  rainy  weather  set 
in,  sufl'ered  somewhat  in  condition  and  weiglit,  which  varies 
from  54  to  631b.,  mildew  is  also  here  and  there  prevalent,  the 
yield  on  the  whole  one-fourth  belovp  au  average.  Barley,  an 
increased  breadth  of  land  sown  by  19,249  acres,  yield  full  ave- 
rage, good  quality,  average  weiglit  541b.  Oats,  36,476  acres 
less  land  sown,  yield  per  acre  25  per  cent,  below  average, 
quality  very  good,  weight  401b.  Bere  and  Rye,  581  acres 
more  sown,  crop  tolerably  satisfactory.  Beans  and  peas  700 
acres  more  sown,  crop  satisfactory.  Turnips,  16,987  acres 
more  planted,  crop  25  per  cent,  below  an  average.  Potatoes 
1,886  acres  more  planted,  one  of  the  largest  and  freest  from 
disease  for  many,  many  years  past,  this  will  greatly  lessen  the 
demand  for  wheat.    Hay,  a  good  crop. 

N.B. — It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  just  the  staple  ce- 
reals grown  and  consumed  in  the  three  "parts  of  tlie  U.  K. 
should  have  turned  out  best;  for  instance,  England's  best 
crop  is  wheat,  Scotland's  barley,  and  Ireland's  oats  and 
potatoes.  As  to  the  general  yield  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  taking  the  5  per  cent,  short 
breadth  of  land  sown,  and  the  10  per  cent,  snort  yield  per 
acre,  total  15  per  cent.,  against  which  put  the  excellent 
quality,  condition,  and  weight  per  imperial  bushel,  which 
we  consider  equal  to  1,000,000  qrs.,  and  putting  down  the 
average  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  according  to  Mr. 
McCuUoch's  calculation,  at  18,000,000  qrs.,  makes  the  yield 
of  1870  16,000,000  qrs.,  from  which,  deduct  the  quantity  re- 
quu-ed  yearly  for  seed,  which  Mr.  McCulloch  puts  down  at 
one-sixth  the  produce,  or  3,000,000  qrs.  leaves  13,000,000 
qrs.,  add  to  which  the  probable  stock  of  old  wheat  and 
flour  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  and  trade  in  general  on 
the  1st  of  September,  say,  equal  to  2,000,000  qrs.,  leaves 
15,000,000  qrs.  to  meet  the  consumption  for  the  12  months, 
ending  31st  August,  1871,  which  we  estimate  to  be  in  aver- 
age seasons  at  25,500,000  qrs.  wheat  and  flour.  But  this 
campaign,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  crops  of  other  ce- 
reals, and  the  dearness  of  animal  food,  we  think  we  will 
not  be  very  far  wrong  when  we  estimate  the  probable  con- 
sumption this  campaign  at,  in  roued  numbers,  26,000,000 
(irs.  Wheat  and  flour,  according  to  which  the  United  King- 
dom will  require  an  importation  of  fully  11,000,000  qrs.  of 
wheat  and  flour,  to  make  both  ends  meet,  or  13,000,000  qrs. 
to  leave  the  same  quantity  in  store  on  the  31st  of  August,  1871 
as  was  held  on  the  31st  of  August,  1870.  Last,  campaign 
there  has  been  imported  in  the  United  Kmgdom  37,285^200 
cwts.  or  8,331,885  qrs.  of;  600 lbs.  wheat,  and  5,631,975  Gwts. 
flour,  or  at  3J  cwts,  flour,  equal  to  1  qr.,  equal  to  1,611,133 


qrs.,  total  9,943,018  qrs,  wheat  and  flour;  ergo  there  are 
1,000,000  qrs.  less  than  we  calculate  will  be  required  this 
camaaign.  The  ([uestion  now  is,  whether  the  exporting 
countries  will  be  able  to  supply  the  same  amount  of  wheat 
and  flour  to  the  United  Kingdom,  having  more  customers 
to  serve  this  time,  and  to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than 
last  year,  and  whether  the  said  exporting  countries  may 
not  require  more  money  under  the  cii'cumstances ;  for  the 
probable  solution  of  this  we  refer  to  our  N.B.,  where  we 
comment  on  the  result  of  the  crops  in  the  various  importing 
and  exporting  countries. 

France. — The  same  bread^-h  of  land  sown  in  autumn,  1869 
as  in  1868,  under  favourable  auspices ;  the  winter  was  long 
and  severe,  and  spring  sowing  was  done  under  tolerably  fa- 
vourable auspicies,  the  crops  suffered  from  night-frosts  at  the 
end  of  April  and  early  in  May,  particularly  rye,  barley,  oats, 
and  seed.  Wheat  suit'ered  least,  except  the  white  grades,  and 
on  light  soils  it  had  a  patchy  appearance.  The  summer  has  been 
remarkable  for  its  drought  and  heat,  which  did  a  great  deal  of 
harm  to  the  spring-sown  grain — hay  and  grass  were  literally 
burnt  up  !  Blooming  time  went  off  well,  particularly  in  the 
Southern  and  Central  Departments.  Wheat  is  the  best  crop  of 
the  season,  hay  and  grass  the  worst .  The  quality,  condition, 
and  weight  of  the  grain,  with  few  exceptions  (of  vk-hich  oats 
form  one),  is  very  satisfactory,  colour  might  be  better,  wheat, 
in  particular,  being  dark,  somewhat  fiinty,  and  a  slight  admix- 
ture of  sprout  may  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  parcels 
gathered  just  at  the  close  of  harvest,  when  rainy  weather  was 
prevalent  more  or  less  ;  as  to  the  quantity  grown,  the  South- 
ern Department  have  been  best  favoured,  the  yield  of  wheat 
may  be  called  nearly  a  good  average.  Barley  and  oats,  very 
little  grown  in  these  districts,  in  the  Northern  and  North- 
western the  yield  is  not  good,  having  suffered  from  drought 
and  rain  ;  in  the  North-eastern,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
yield,  there  is  nothing  left  of  either  cereals  or  cattle,  the  pea- 
sant being  destitute  of  even  the  required  quantity  for  seed, 
ergo  the  prospects  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  Departments  for 
the  years  1870,  1871,  and  even  1872  are  very  gloomy  ;  a  si- 
milar state  of  things  exists  in  the  Eastern  and  South-eastern  De- 
partments. The  South-western  have  been  more  fortunate,  the 
yield  of  wheat  and  rye  being  only  a  trifle  under  an  average, 
oats  a  poor,  and  barley  a  middling  yield.  Potatoes  are  a  very 
moderate  yield,  and  diseased  more  or  less,  particularly  in  the 
Eastern  and  South-eastern  Departments. 

N.B. — Accordmg  to  official  accounts  the  wheat  crop  is 
equal  to  3I.,000,000  qrs.,  against  41,000,000  qrs.  in  1869.  The 
following  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  yield  in  the 
various  Departments  of  France,  taken  in  full  frorii  the  yearly 
report  of  the  crops,  issued  by  M.  Estienne,  in  Marseille : 
Very  good  yield.  1  Department  (above  Pj-renees),  with 
69,461  hect.  soil;  good,  22  Departments,  with  3,839,555  hect. ; 
toleralily  good,  14  Departments,  with  2,772,700  hect. ;  mode- 
rate, 20  Departments,  with  3,561,561  hect.  (without  the  De- 
partment Maas)  ;  middling,  24  Departments,  with  3,843,326 
hect. ;  bad,  8  Departments,  with  1,172,439  hect.  The  several 
cereals  give  the  following  results — Rye  :  very  good,  1  Depart- 
ment ;  good,  22 ;  tolerably  good,  14 ;  moderate,  20 ;  middling, 
25 ;  bad  7.  Wheat :  very  good,  4 ;  good  13 ;  tolerablj^  good,  33 ; 
moderate,  3 ;  bad,  3.  Barley:  very  good,  6;  good,  7;  tole- 
rably good,  2 ;  moderate,  29 ;  bad,  39.  Oats :  Good,  2 ; 
middling,  29;  bad,  57.  'The  total  yield  is  estimated  four- 
tenths  of  an  excellent,  four-sevenths  of  a  tolerably  good  one. 

In  our  opinion,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wilful  destruction  of 
all  kinds  of  cereals  in  the  Departments  above  alluded  to, 
caused  by  the  war,  the  yield  of  wheat  would  not  have  been  so 
very  bad  ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  yield  is  decidedly  below  an  ave- 
rage ;  this,  coupled  with  the  short  yield  of  all  other  kinds  of 
grain  and  fodder — and  to  add  to  the  gloom  the  cattle  disease 
has  broken  out  in  addition  to  that  of  the  potatoes — will 
oblige  France  to  import  at  least  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  what  she 
consumes  per  year  (which  in  average  ;peacefiil  'seasons  we 
put  down  at  96,000,000  hect.,  and  15,000,000  hect.  for  seed), 
par  to  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  qrs.  of  foreign  wheat  and 
flom";  and  we  fancy  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  hands,s 
eed,  &c.,  the  crop  of  1871  will  turn  out,  even  under 
good  auspices  (the  sowing  having  been  tolerably  well 
proceeded  with  in  the  unoccupied  Departments,  but 
this  may  be  greatly  lessened  and  destroyed  by  the 
ravages  of  war)  much  more  deficient  than  that  of  1870, 
ergo,  for  at  least  two  years  to  come,  will  compete  with  the 
U.K.,  and  other  importing  countries  to  the  above  extent. 
Such  is  the  scarcity  of  potatoes  in  the  French  Departments 
occupied  by  the  German  forces,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has 
ordered  that  the  freight  on  potatoes  on  the  State  railways  is 
to  be  only  1  pfennig  (12  pfennigs  equal  ISgr.,  and  lOSgr.  equal 
Is.  English)!  per  German  mile  (or  four-and-a-half  English 
miles)  per  cwt.,  and  recommended  the  private  railway  com- 
panies to  follow  the  said  humane  example. 
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HoLLAND.^Usual  breadth  of  land  sown  in  autumn  under 
good  auspices,  though  a  little  later  than  usual,  got  well  through 
the  winter,  rapeseed  excepted,  of  which  much  was  re-ploughed 
and  sown  with  spring  corn,  chiefly  oats.  Quality  of  all  cereals 
suffered  more  or  less,  as  two-thirds  were  out  when  the  heavy 
rain  set  in,  which  affected  the  condition,  colour,  and  weiglit. 
The  northern  provinces  continue  cultivating'  more  and  more 
flax.  Wheat  about  seven-eighths  of  an  average  in  yield,  defi- 
cient in  quality,  being  coarse,  and  various  in  weight  and  con- 
dition, ilye,  95  per  cent,  of  an  average.  Barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes  average  crop,  latter  one-third  diseased.  Buckwheat 
under  an  average. 

N.B.— Holland  will  this  year  import  about  the  same  [as 
last  year,  say  380,000  qrs.  wheat. 

Belgium. — Usual  breadth  of  land  sown  in  autumn,  got 
well  through  the  winter ;  the  spring  'was  cold  and  dry,  and 
summer  droughty,  which  did  harm  to  the  crops,  these  also 
suffered  from  rain  during  harvest  time ;  in  the  western  and 
coast  districts,  the  harvest  has  been  best  favoured,  the  eastern 
districts  not  so  good.  Wheat,  rye,  and  peas  full  average. 
Barley,  not  an  average  in  quantity  and  quality,  having  suffered 
from  heat  aud  drought.  Wheat,  variable  in  quality,  the 
greatest  portion  being  damp.  Rye  is  of  fine  quality,  though 
here  and  there  condition  is  not  exactly  satisfactory.  Potatoes, 
short  crop  and  sadly  diseased.  Hay  and  grass  very  deficient 
yield. 

N.B. — Belgium  will  this  campaign  import  a  considerably 
larger  quantity  than  last  year,  for  the  simple  reason,  she  has 
not  only  her  usual  home  customers  to  supply,  but  will  no 
doubt  have  a  consider.aljly  greater  quantity  to  supply  to  the 
Rhenish  Provinces  and  France. 

SwiTZEKLAND. — The  severe  and  protracted  winter,  cold  and 
dry  spring,  and  droughty  summer  has  caused  this  year's  har- 
vest to  be  deficient,  particularly  meadows,  and  pastures 
suffered  extensively,  and  produced  less  than  half  a  crop. 

N.B. — Switzerland  will  require  more  aid  than  last  season, 
and  will  have  to  draw  her  supplies  from  Austria,  &c.,  instead 
of  from  Marseilles. 

Germany. — Bavaria  axd  Southern  Districts  :  In 
spite  of  tlie  abnormal  weather  in  early  summer,  the  crops  are 
represented    tolerably   good.      Saxony  (Central  Germany)  : 

heat  and  rye  vary  according  to  the  soil,  and  how  the  plants 
Were  covered  in  February  with  snow  to  protect  them  from 
frost.  Rain  did  harm  to  the  crops  during  the  harvest,  and 
quantity  is  considerably  less  than  last  year,  and  quality  poorer. 
Wheat  much  sprouted.  Rye  is  the  best  crop  of  vhe  season 
in  regard  to  quality,  being  mostly  secured  ere  rain  set  in. 
Barley  and  oats  fair  yield,  but  sadly  lessened  iii  quality  from 
rain,  particularly  oats.  Potatoes  short  crop  ;  suffered  greatly 
from  wet.  Oilseeds  tolerably  good.  Berlin  Districts  : 
Crops  leave  much  to  be  be  wished  for,  rye  excepted,  which  is 
a  tolerably  good  crop  ;  but  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  not 
satisfactory.  Tilsit  and  Memel  Districts  :  Wheat  a  full 
crop,  and  though  here  and  there  secured  rather  damp.  Rye 
nearly  an  average.  Barley  and  oats  also  satisfactory.  Liu- 
seed  middling  crop.  Peas  sufl'ered  from  worms,  otherwise 
not  bad  crop.  Hay  rather  sliort.  Konigsberg  Districts  : 
Usual  breadth  sown  with  autumn  grain  in  a  good  state ;  got 
well  through  the  winter.  Spring  grain  less  planted,  but  under 
good  auspices.  The  crops  were  secured  under  various  cir- 
cumstances, and  thus  there  is  a  great  variety  of  grain  from 
very  fiue  to  very  bad-  Wheat  full  average,  quality  variable, 
weight  561b.  to  611b.,  condition  various.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  rye  and  barley ;  weight  of  the  former  561b.,  of  the 
latter  501  Ij.  Oats  below  an  average,  quality  various  ;  weight 
341b.  to  361b.  Peas  below  average  yield,  but  good  in  quality ; 
weight  6'ilb.  Oilseed  below  average.  Potatoes  moderate 
average.  Danzig  Districts  :  Usual  breadth  sown  uuder 
good  auspices,  and  in  spite  of  the  severe  winter  all  cereals  got 
well  through,  except  rubsenseed,  which  sufl'ered  more  or  less. 
Spring-sown  grain  not  so  good,  though  not  badly  got  into  the 
soil.  The  result  of  this  year's  harvest  would  have  been  in 
every  respect  very  good  had  it  uot  been  for  the  rainy  weather 
and  the  want  of  hands  at  harvest  time.  Wheat  good  average 
yield :  quality  various ;  weight  561b.  to  61^1b.  Rye  good 
yield,  though  not  so  good  as  in  1869  ;  weight  581b.  Peas  16 
to  25  per  cent,  below  average  ;  quality  not  very  good.  Barley 
under  average ;  middhng  quality.  Oats  moderate  average, 
and  suffered  much  from  raiu.  Posen  or  Prussian  Poland 
Districts  :   Wheat   90  per  cent,  of  an  average  ;  quality 


various ;  here  aud  there  sprout ;  in  some  districts  the  quality 
is  better  than  in  others.  The  same  applies  to  rye  ;  the  yield 
in  quantity,  however,  is  5  per  cent,  less  (ergo,  85  per  cent,  of 
an  average).  Barley  goodish  crop,  except  in  the  parts  where 
sowing  was  delayed ;  rather  lighter  in  weight.  Oilseeds  short 
crop,  a  great  deal  having  been  ploughed  up.  Peas  suffered 
from  maggot  and  rain.  Oats  a  moderate  crop.  Feeding 
stuffs  aud  potatoes  good.  Silesian  Districts  :  Crops,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory  in  quantity,  but  rain  did  harm,  par- 
ticularly in  the  hilly  districts,  so  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  wheat,  barley,  aud  oats  suffered  much  in 
quality  and  condition,  being  more  or  less  sprouted. 
Rye  is  the  best  quality,  having  been  mostly  secured 
before  the  rain.  Potatoes  satisfactory  crop.  Upper 
Pommeranian  and  Stettin  Districts  :  Pommeranian 
wheat,  much  under  an  average ;  quality  middling,  weight 
light.  Rye,  average;  quality  good;  weight  561b.  to  581b, 
Barley,  full  average ;  quality  inferior,  having  suffered  from 
rain.  Oats,  about  average  in  yield ;  quality  various.  Peas, 
fairish  yield.  Potatoes,  half  a  crop.  Stettin  Districts  : 
Usual  breadth  sown  in  autumn,  under  good  auspices,  but  the 
autumn  was  too  cold,  and  the  seed  could  not  germinate,  and 
went  rather  spindly  out  the  winter,  which  was  very  severe,  and 
in  many  places  little  snow  had  fallen  to  protect  the  plants. 
The  usual  kinds  of  red  wheat  withstood  the  winter  best,  al- 
though the  plants  looked  miserable  in  spring  ;  nearly  all  fine 
English  grades  and  fine  white  Polish  wheat,  which  have  been 
much  iu  vogue  in  the  Uckermark  and  Pommeraniau  districts, 
had  to  be  ploughed  up  and  re-sown  in  spring  with  spring  grain. 
Rye  witiistood  tiie  severe  winter  best ;  only  in  the  wet  cold 
fields  is  there  any  loss  of  plants.  Rain  at  harvest  time  did 
great  damage,  aft'ected  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  crops 
seriously  ;  wheat  is  sprouted,  chiefiy  on  the  coast  districts,  and 
the  yield  is  not  two-thirds  of  an  average,  weight  601b.  Barley, 
good  average  yield,  weight  501b.,  suffered  from  rain,  and  the 
colour  is  rather  dark,  sprout  is  more  or  less  prevalent.  Oats, 
full  average,  quality  deteriorated  by  raiu  aud  somewhat  sprouted, 
weight  351b.  Peas,  full  average,  partly  very  soft  and  sprouted. 
Oilseeds,  about  two-thirds  of  an  average.  Lower  Pomera- 
nian (Anclam,  Wolgast,  Griefswold,  Demmin,  Island 
of  Rugen,  Stralsund,  and  Bath)  Districts  :  Usual 
breadth  sown  iu  autumn  uuder  fair  auspices  (except  in  the 
Stralsund  districts,  where  the  soil  was  very  wet),  and  promised 
tolerably  well  at  first,  but  winter  set  in  severely,  with  little  or 
no  suow  covering,  and  upset  the  good  prospects,  and  tlie  so- 
called  Scotch  grades  perished  nearly  entirely ;  the  soil  was 
re-ploughed.  The  crops  again  sufl'ered  by  drought,  and,  last  of 
all,  rain  during  the  harvesting  has  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  to 
the  condition,  sprout  being  prevalent  to  a  great  extent.  The 
land  ploughed  up  was  re-sown  witli  spring  corn  and  dodder- 
seed.  Rye  was  mostly  secured  before  the  rain  set  in,  and  thus 
the  quality  is  good.  Barley  and  oats  suffered  in  quality,  con- 
dition (sprout  being  prevalent),  aud  colour  from  rain.  AVheat 
yields  65  per  cent,  of  an  average,  weight  581b.  to  COlb. ;  the 
wheat  grown  from  home-grown,  aud  mixed  withHolstein  seed, 
has  less  sprout  and  weigfis  611b.  to  621b.,  as  this  plant  with- 
stood the  wet  better.  Rye,  75  per  cent,  of  an  average,  weight 
571b.  to  59Ib.  Barley,  oats,  aud  tares  full  average.  Barley 
weighs  501b. ;  oats  361b.  per  imperial  bushel.  Potatoes,  three- 
fourths  of  an  average.  Hay,  nearly  an  average.  Rostock 
AND  Wismar  (Mecklenburg  Schwerin)  Districts  : 
Usual  breadth  of  land  sown  in  autumn  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. Tiie  winter  set  in  severely  with  httle  or  no  snow. 
Oilseeds  suffered,  and  the  so-called  English  grades  of  wheat, 
which  of  late  years  have  fouud  increased  cultivation  in  Meck- 
lenburg, suffered  very  severely  from  frost  in  January  and 
March,  and  later  on  from  night-frosts,  so  that  three-fourths  of 
the  soil  sowu  witli  said  qualities  was  ploughed  up  aud  re-sown 
with  spriug  wheat,  barley,  aud  dodderseed.  Tlie  rain,  which 
fell  daily  during  the  latter  part  of  harvest,  did  great  damage 
to  the  quality  and  condition,  so  that  sprout  is  prevalent  more 
or  less.  Wheat,  half  to  two-thirds  of  an  average  in  yield, 
average  weight  601b.  Rye,  average  yield,  quahty  good,  ave- 
rage weight  501b.  to  511b.  Oats,  10  per  cent,  above 
average.  Peas,  three-fourths  of  a  yield.  Oilseeds,  one-third 
of  an  average.  Lubeck  Districts  :  Wheat,  moderate 
average,  quality  poor,  weight  581b.  Rye,  about  an  ave- 
rage, quality  fine,  weight  5Slb.  Barley  and  oats 
uot  satisfactory,  colour  dark,  weight  light.  Hamburg 
Districts  :   Crops   suffered    severely   during    the    housing, 
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which  was  protracted,  owiug  to  the  want  of  hands.  The 
autumn  seed  was  well  got  into  the  soil,  of  which  an  extra 
breadth  was  planted,  hut  the  frost  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
})lant  grown  from  Scotch  seed,  which  was  sown  to  a  great  extent 
in  this  district,  and  rivets  in  the  provinces,  and  Jiranden- 
bourgh  and  Saxony  ;  thus  there  is  a  large  deficiency  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  grown,  and  the  quality  and  condition 
sadly  lessened  from  rain,  sprout  being  more  or  less  prevalent, 
and  the  colour  also  not  good  ;  weight  ranges  from  541bs.  to 
COlbs.,  but  the  largest  quantity  ofieriug  weighs  5Slbs.  to  591bs., 
very  seldom  COlbs.  ilye  fine  yield,  quality  good,  weight 
501bs.  to  581bs.  Barley  moderate  average,  quality  damaged  by 
rain,  and  a  large  quantity  only  fit  for  feeding.  Oats  a  full 
crop,  quality  and  condition  damaged  by  wet.  Potatoes  mo- 
derate yield.  IIolsteix  and  S(jhleswig  Districts  :  The 
yield  has  turned  out  deficient,  and  wheat  less  than  an  average, 
the  yield  having  been  lessened  by  large  parcels  being  ploughed 
up,  which  had  been  killed  out  by  tTie  severe  winter,  and  re- 
sown  with  corn ;  average  weight  571bs.  to  Gllbs.  Barley 
large  crop,  quality  various,  mostly  damaged  by  rain ;  weight 
521bs.  to  5-ilbs.  Oats  good  yield  ;  weight  361bs.  to  401bs. 
Peas  a  fair  crop,  quality  variable.  Potatoes  good.  Sciiles- 
wiG  :  Wheat  grown  from  Scotch  a  failure,  and  had  to  be 
ploughed  up  again,  whereas  that  grown  from  home  seed  has 
withstood  the  frost  better ;  but  even  this  suftered,  and  had 
more  or  less  to  be  ploughed  up  ;  more  spring  corn  sown,  there- 
fore. Buckwheat  sown  to  a  greater  extent.  Wheat  small 
yield  ;  quality  good,  heavy  weight  and  good  condition.  Rye, 
Barley,  and  Oats  good  crop  in  every  respect.  Bremen  aivd 
Olue^'burg  Districts  :  Usual  breadth  sown,  but  owing  to 
the  unfavourable  winter  a  good  deal  had  to  be  ploughed  up 
and  resown  with  spring  corn  under  favourable  auspices.  The 
result  of  the  harvest  varies  according  to  the  soil,  and  how  far 
the  frost  and  wet  had  done  harm  in  the  different  localities. 
Wheat  half  a  crop  ;  but  wheat  plays  a  very  insignificant  part 
in  tjiis  district ;  quality  and  condition  moderate ;  weight  571bs. 
to  581bs.  Rye  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  fine  quality.  Barley  full 
average.  Oats  ditto.  Peas  and  beans  25  per  cent,  short  of 
last  year.  Potatoes  good  yield,  and  little  or  no  disease. 
Emden  and  Leer  (Hanover)  Districts  :  Owing  to  the 
wet  weather  little  autumn  grain  sown,  and  that  little  not  under 
good  auspices ;  it  got  tolerably  well  through  the  winter.  In 
consequence  of  less  wheat  there  was  more  spring  corn  sown, 
particularly  oats,  which  is  tlie  chief  article  of  produce  in  the 
above  districts  ;  tlien  comes  beans.  Per  acre  wheat  is  an 
average,  poor  quality,  light  weight.  Barley  tolerably  good. 
Oats  above  an  average,  quality  tolerable.  Beans  half  a  crop, 
quality  middling.  Rhine  Districts  :  Crops  not  by  any 
means  good  ;  first  the  drought,  and  then  the  continued  rain  in 
July  and  August,  accompanied  by  violent  storms,  did  great 
damage.  Wheat  and  rye  only  about  half  a  crop.  Oats  a  very 
middling  yield.  Feeding-stutt's  poor  yield,  and  hay  is  dear. 
Potatoes  very  moderate  yield,  and  those  grown  are  very  much 
diseased,  so  that  the  crop  is  only  half  a  one  ;  indeed,  early 
potatoes  gave  only  one-tbird  of  an  average.  Such  is  the 
scarcity  of  this  article  that  the  rate  of  carriage  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  mite  per  cwt.,  nearly  the  twelfth  part  of  three  farthings 
per  German  mile  (4^  Euglis  h  ones)  on  the  State  railways,  and 
the  Government  have  recdraraended  private  companies  to 
follow  the  said  humane  exai  nple.  WESTniALiA  Districts  : 
Crops  not  satisfactory ;  in('eed,  the  importations  must  be 
drawn  from  other  better-situ  \ted  districts  per  rail. 

N.B. — Taking  into  consii  leration  that  Galicia,  Moravia, 
and  Hungary  will  no  doub ;  ship  vid  Stettin,  and  although 
the  central  Rhenish  and  soi  ithern  districts  requh-e  much  aid 
from  the  more  favoured  Ottts;  j-et  we  think  that  1,500,000 
qrs.  of  wheat  and  flour  will  be  about  the  iiuantity  that  may 
be  exported  from  Germany.  Last  year  we  put  down  the  pro- 
bable exportation  at  1,250,(  00  qrs.,  which  proves  to  be  near 
the  mark,  as  the  quantity  exported  in  the  campaign  from  1st 
September,  1869,  till  1st  September,  1870,  was  1,342,268  qrs. 
of  wheat  and  flour. 

Denmark. — Usual  breadth  sown  under  good  auspices ;  got 
through  the  winter  well ;  but  having  partly  suffered  from  rain, 
the  condition  in  such  cases  is  not  satisfactory,  aud  here  and 
there  sprout  is  prevalent  in  wheat,  which  is  not  a  full  aver- 
age ;  the  weight  varies  from  56  lbs.  to  65  lbs.  Barley  a  good 
crop  in  every  respect,  weight  on  the  average  53  lbs.  to  SI  lbs. 
Oats  rather  under  average  in  every  respect. 

NoRWAY^Usual  breadth  sown  under  good  auspices ;  got 
well  through  the  winter,  except  in  some  parts,  which  suffered 


from  tlie  severe  frost  without  snow.  The  crops  iu  general  are 
a  moderate  average ;  quality  very  fine.  Barley  in  particular 
is  of  a  very  fine  bright  colour  and  heavy  weight — say,  53  lbs. 
to  55  lbs.  Rye  56  lbs.  to  58  lbs.  Oats  37  lbs.  Potatoes,  ex- 
cellent  crop  and  no  disease. 

Sweden. — Generally  speaking,  the  crops  are  good.  Wheat 
and  rye,  quantity,  quality,  and  condition  satisfactory,  wheat 
weighing  59  lbs.  to  62  lbs..  Rye  56  lbs.  to  62  lbs.  Oats  a  full 
average,  fine  quality,  and  weight  37  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  Only  in 
some  districts  this  article  has  been  housed  damp,  and  therefore 
not  so  fiue  in  colour  and  condition  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
crops.  Barley  also  is  here  and  there  secured  somewhat  damp. 
Potatoes  an  average.     Hay  below  an  average. 

N.B. — Scandinavia  has  agam  been  blessed  with  good 
crops  ;  those  of  Denmark  are  not  quite  so  good  as  last  sea- 
son. We  fancy  that  Sweden  will  export  the  same  quantity 
of  oats,  and  Denmark  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  as  last 
year. 

Russia. — In  the  Southern  Governments  the  crops  in  point 
of  quantity  are  very  large  ;  but  the  quality  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  the  rain  set  in  during  the  cutting,  retarding  tlie 
same,  and  somewhat  deteriorating  the  condition,  colour,  and 
weight  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  crop.  Rye  and  spring  corn 
middling.  In  the  South-eastern  Governments  the  yield  is  not 
so  large  (having  suffered  from  frost  in  winter  and  hail  in 
summer),  nor  the  quality  better  than  in  the  southern  districts. 
In  the  Caucasis  Government  the  quality,  condition,  and  weight 
are  good,  but  the  yield  less  abundaut.  In  the  East-south- 
eastern Government  the  crops  were  secured  iu  pretty  ftiir 
order,  and  before  the  rainy  weather  set  in.  The  Western 
Government's  crops  are  deficient,  having  suffered  from  rain  : 
those  in  the  Central  Government  fall  short  of  an  average.  Iu 
Russian  Poland  the  crops  are  good,  in  tlie  Western  districts 
tliey  have  seldom  been  much  better ;  the  Eastern  districts  not 
so  good ;  in  the  Northern  ones  tolerably  good.  In  the 
Southern,  spring  crops  suffered  from  adverse  weather.  In 
Northern  Russia  the  worst  crops  are  to  be  found,  most  of  the 
winter-sown  grain  had  to  be  ploughed  up,  and  re-sown  with 
spring  corn,  which  cereals  also  have  not  yielded  well,  owing 
to  drought.  In  the  Baltic  provinces  usual  breadth  sown  witli 
winter  grain  under  good  auspices,  wintered  well ;  nearly  tlie 
usual  breadth  of  land  was  favourably  sown  with  spring  corn. 
The  cultivation  of  flax  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  the 
crops  in  general  are  good  in  every  respect, 

N.B. — Wo  put  down  the  probable  export  from  Russia  at 
2,500,000  qrs.  wheat,  owing  to  the  increased,  and  yearly  in- 
creasing breadth  of  land  sown  with  grain  in  southern,  south- 
eastern, aud  east-south-eastern  Russia. 

Austria  and  her  Provinces  (Gallacian,  Bohemian, 
Moravian,  and  Hungarian  Districts)  :  Province  of 
Upper  Austria. — The  frost  and  hail  did  harm  in  some  dis- 
trict ;  hnt,  on  the  whole,  the  harvest  is  tolerably  good.  Wheat, 
better  than  last  year,  though  here  aud  there  rust  is  to  be 
found  ;  the  condition  suffered  somewhat  from  rain  during  har- 
vest in  some  localities.  Rye  suffered  much  from  frost,  but  in 
most  of  the  districts  yield  and  quality  are  good.  Barley  and 
oats  sutt'ered  from  drought,  but  the  crop  is  tolerably  fair  in 
every  respect.  Potatoes,  defective  ;  hay  and  grass  less  than 
an  average.  Lower  Austria  :  Wlieat  and  rye,  very  defi- 
cient yield.  But  quality  pretty  good.  Oilseeds  also  defective. 
Potatoes  and  beet-roots  short  yield,  having  suffered  from  rain. 
Galicia  :  If  the  crops  are  not  brilliant  they  are  not  bad,  they 
suffered  to  some  extent  from  vermiu ;  rats  and  mice  appear  to 
be  constant  customers  iu  Galicia,  this  season  they  have  come 
and  gone  tliree  times.  Wheat  is  a  good  average,  quality  very 
good,  though  iu  some  unimportant  districts  smut  is  prevalent. 
Rye,  not  so  good  though  not  bad.  Barley  less  grown,  and 
it  is  thought  that  towards  the  end  of  the  season  au  importa- 
tion of  this  cereal  will  be  wanted.  Peas  and  Beans  not  satis- 
factory in  any  respect.  Buckwheat  a  full  crop.  Potatoes 
not  satisfactory,  particularly  in  the  low  situated  localities. 

Bohemia. — Crops  not  satisfactory,  suffered  in  summer  from 
drought ;  wheat  withstood  the  winter  well  and  yet  the  yield  is 
very  middling.  Rye  is  even  more  unsatisfactory.  Spring  corn 
suffered  most.  Barley,  is  half  a  crop.  Oilseeds,  not  near  by 
the  crop  expected.  Potatoes,  tolerably  good.  Hay,  partly 
damaged.  Moravia  :  Wheat  only  a  very  moderate  average. 
Rye,  very  satisfactory  crop.  Barley,  also  good  yield,  the  only 
fault  being  rather  dark  in  colour.  Oats,  good  average.  Peas, 
middling  yield  ;    horse  beans,  fair  yield ;    potatoes  tolerably 
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good.  Hungary  :  Up  to  the  end  of  July  or  begiuning  of 
August  everything  promised  well,  so  much  so  that  the  crops 
led  to  the  full  expectation  of  being  among  the  best  in  point  of 
quantity  and  quality  grown  during  the  last  ten  years  in  Hun- 
gary, wheat  excepted,  said  cereal  not  being  equal  to  the  growth 
of  1869,  less  land  being  sown  owing  to  the  wet  autumn  of 
1869,  and  the  rainy  weather  which  set  in  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  did  much  harm  to  the  condition  and  quality  of 
the  grain  not  then  secured.  Wheat  is  nearly  an  average, 
quality  various,  and  where  it  suffered  from  wet  the  weight  is 
lighter  by  31b.  Rye,  seven-eights  average.  Barley  suffered 
from  the  wet  weather,  and  is  deficient  20  per  cent,  in  the  yield 
in  every  respect.  Maize  also  suffered  from  rain,  so  that  a 
greut  part  is  only  fit  for  feeding  purposes  ;  in  the  districts  of 
Banat,  Bacska,  and  Syrmien  is  a  good  yield,  but  only  about 
two-thirds  of  that  is  good  quality,  the  other  is  only  fit  for 
feeding.  Oats  suffered  in  quality  from  the  wet  weather  which 
affected  the  weight,  condition,  and  colour,  the  latter  being 
dark,  but  tlie  yield  is  about  an  average.  Potatoes,  de- 
ficient, and  in  some  districts  diseased.  Oilseeds,  about  an 
average. 

N.B. — The  official  account  in  September  gave  the  yield  of 
the  various  cereals  as  follows :  Out  of  40  districts,  wheat  was 
good  ill  19,  middling  in  15,  bad  in  6;  out  of  52  reports  re- 
ceived from  various  districts,  lye  was  good  in  21,  middling 
in,  17,  and  bad  in  14 ;  out  of  46  reports  received,  barley  was 
good  in  20,  middling  in  14,  bad  in  12;  and  oats  33  good,  10 
middling,  and  3  bad.  Feeding-stuffs,  good.  Oilseeds,  about 
an  average.  Our  o-wn  idea  is,  that  Hungary  will  export 
about  1,250,000  qrs.  wheat  and  flour. 

Turkey  and  Danubian  Districts  (Moldavia,  Walla.- 
ciiia)  :  Turkey. — Crops  are  not  good,  being  under  an  aver- 
age in  quantity,  quality,  and  weight,  Danubian  Districts: 
The  winter  played  bard  on  the  seed,  and  in  some  districts  hail 
and  excessive  rain  did  harm  during  the  summer.  In  Molda- 
via crops  on  the  whole  tolerably  satisfactory.  Wallachia  : 
With  the  exception  of  maize  (which  is  deficient  20  to  25  per 
cent,  having  saffer^d  from  hail  and  excessive  rain  in  some  dis- 
tricts), the  crops  are  tolerably  good  in  every  respect. 

N.B. — We  put  down  the  probable  export  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  and  Uanubian  Principalities,  at  not  more  than 
500,000  qrs.  Wheat. 

Spain  and  Mediterranean  Districts. — Spain  :  Up  to 
June  24<  the  crops,  particularly  barley,  promised  abundance, 
and  it  was  expected  that  Spain  would  require  little  wheat  and 
be  able  to  spare  some  barley,  but  towards  the  end  of  that 
month,  and  early  in  July,  locusts  did  some  damage  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  southern 
provinces,  so  that  in  those  districts  the  yield  is  very  deficient, 
and  Spain  will  require  fully  as  much  foreign  help  as  last  cam- 
paign of  wheat.  Portugal  :  Crops  very  deficient,  in  some 
localities  next  to  a  failure,  owiug  to  excessive  heat  and 
drought.  Italy  :  Crops  suffered  first  from  drought  and  heat, 
then  at  harvest  time  from  rain,  so  that,  the  yield  is  defective. 
Wheat  25  per  cent,  below  an  average,  and  quality  not  satis- 
factory ;  the  yield  of  beans  and  oats  very  small.  Maize  also  a 
short  yield. 

N.B. — Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  will  require  fully  the 
same  foreign  aid  as  last  year,  particularly  the  two  former 
countries. 

Algeria. — Crops  pretty  good  of  barley  and  wheat,  but  in 
the  districts  bordering  on  the  desert  the  crops  have  suffered 
from  locusts ;  few  beans  planted  or  grown  this  year,  but  more 
maize. 

Egypt. — Crops  very  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  in  both 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  owing  to  a  larger  breadth  of  land 
sown,  and  Old  Father  Nile  having  done  his  duty  this  year. 

N.B. — Egji^t  will  this  campaign  export  about  250,000  qrs. 
wheat  and  100,000  to  200,000  qrs.  Beans. 

America. — Considerably  less  breadth  of  land  sown  with 
wheat  last  fall  and  this  spring ;  opinion  varies  as  to  quantity, 
some  say  500,000  acres,  others  as  much  as  900,000  acres  less, 
seed  time  was  not  over  favourable,  the  winter  was  in  many 
sections  severe  and  protracted,  with  alternate  frost  and  thaw 
in  February ;  in  others  the  winter  was  open,  with  sudden 
changes  from  warmth  to  extreme  cold;  in  both  cases  this  did 
considerable  harm  by  killing  out  the  wheat  plaM;.  The  spring 
was  late  and  cold,  and  less  land  sown  with  spring  cereals. 
April  was  pretty  favourable,  but  in  May,  June,  and  July  the 
weather  became  dry  and  hot,  which  again  did  harm  to  the 
crops,  particularly  wheat,  which  suffered  severely  in  the  chief 


wheat-growing  districts  (Western  States),  where  the  yield  is 
reported  at  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  yield  of  1869. 
At  harvest  time  the  quality  and  condition  promised  to  be 
splendid,  but  as  the  saying  goes,  "  there  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip,"  and  so  it  was  in  this  case,  as  heavy  and 
long-continued  rain  set  in  soon  after  the  wheat  was  cut  and 
before  it  was  stacked,  and  with  such  force  that  it  penetrated 
the  stacked  (the  straw  being  short-made  it  is  difficult  to  stack 
so  as  to  throw  the  water  off),  and  the  result  is  that  much  of 
this  is  badly  damaged,  damp  and  sprouted,  whilst  one-quarter 
being  in  the  field  was  almost  rendered  useless.  Rye  and  barley 
crops  are  about  equal  to  last  year's  yield,  namely,  the  former 
fine,  the  latter  20  per  cent,  below  an  average.  Oats  are  better 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Maize  was  damaged  in  many 
sections  by  frost,  drought,  heat,  and  vermin,  but  not  to  an  extent 
to  lessen  the  total  yield,  the  more  so  as  the  land  not  sown  with 
wheat  was  sown  with  maize  ;  on  the  whole  the  maize  crop  is  one 
of,  it  not  the  best.  Buckwheat  10  per  cent,  below  an  average, 
owing  to  mildew.  Hay  and  grass  very  deficient  owing  to  the 
drought.  Potatoes  about  an  average,  though  this  useful  escu- 
lent suffered  in  some  sections  from  drought  and  other  causes, 
particularly  the  western  States.  Canada  :  The  want  of  rain 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was  very  much  felt ;  in  June, 
particularly,  the  heat  and  drought  did  harm.  Wheat  is  a 
short  crop.  Barley,  tolerably  fair.  Calieornia  :  Three  per 
cent,  more  wheat  sown,  but  the  aggregate  .vield  of  wheat  con- 
siderably, say  about  one-third,  below  an  average  ;  mildew  and 
rust  in  many  sections  prevalent.  Maize  also  short  of  an  aver- 
age. Barley,  about  an  average.  Chili  :  Harvest  very  fair. 
Australia:  Crops  deficient  owing  to  drought. 

N.B. —Considering  the  shortness  of  the  yield  in  point  of 
quantity,  quality,  and  condition  in  the  chief  wheat-growing 
States,  of  spring  corn  and  feeding  stuffs,  we  fancy  we  shall 
not  be  going  far  -wrong  if  we  put  down  the  probable  export 
from  America  (Canada,  California,  Chili),  and  Australia,  at 
4,000,000  qrs.,  or  1,000,000  qrs.  less  than  last  campaign. 

STOCKS. — In  the  seaports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on 
the  1st  September,  were,  with  the  exception  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, Hull,  and  Glasgow,  light ;  and  what  is  held  at  the  above 
ports,  particularly  London,  is  of  inferior  quality.  In  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  stocks  were  mode- 
rate on  said  date,  and  at  the  shipping  ports  in  the  United 
States,  Russia,  and  the  Danubian  Principalities,  they  were  by 
no  means  overwhelming. 

RICE. — Crops  promise  to  be  similar  to  last  year ;  for  this 
article  the  opinion  is  good.  The  quantity  imported  into 
Europe,  this  year,  amounts  to  67,000  tons  less  than  same  time 
last  year. 

SEED  TIME.— With  the  exception  of  Hungary  and  France, 
we  have  not  heard  that  the  autumn  sowing  has  been  effected 
under  unfavourable  auspices,  the  only  complaint  being,  that  it 
has  been  later  and  more  protracted  than  usual.  The  British 
farmers  have  sown  a  much  larger  breadth  of  land  with  wheat  this 
autumn.  In  Hungary,  however,  it  was  very  unfavourable,  it 
having  rained  without  intermission  three  weeks  and  more. 
Neither  have  we  heard  as  yet'any  complaints  of  importance  as 
to  the  standing  of  the  young  plants.  In  France,  in  the  dis- 
tricts not  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  seed  time  has  gone  off 
well,  but,  of  course,  the  damage  done  in  the  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine district  is  irretrievable  this  fall ;  we  will  hope  tliat  that 
unfortunate  country  may  be  favoured  with  a  genial  spring, 
so  that  what  land  has  not  been  sown  and  trampled  down 
in  autumn,  may  be  sown  in  spring  under  favourable  circum- 
stances. 

PRICES. — KcENlGSBERG,  Dec.  13. — Weather  winterly, 
and  the  navigation  from  here  to  Pillau  may  be  considered 
closed,  and  particularly  so  for  sailing  vessels.  High-mixed 
wheat,  53s.  to  54s. ;  mixed  ditto,  51s.  to  52s. ;  red  ditto, 
50s.  to  51s.  per  500  lbs.  Barley,  feeding  quality,  27s.  per 
448  lbs.  Oats,  18s.  6d.  per  336  lbs.,  and  linseed,  50s.  per  424 
lbs.  f.o.b. 

Danzig,  Dec.  13. — Weather  hard  frost,  shipments  can  only 
be  made  from  fair  water.  Trade  firm,  and  prices  pointing  up- 
wards. 61  lbs.  fine  high-mixed  wheat,  53s.  6d. ;  fine  white 
60  lbs.  ditto,  53s. ;  good-mixed  59  lbs.  ditto,  51s.  Gd.  per  4961bs. 
f.o.b.  per  immediate  and  Is.  more  per  spring  shipment.  Rye 
according  to  quality,  and  weight,  33s.  6d.  to  35s.  6d.  per 
480  lbs.  Barley,  large  53  Iba.  malting,  SSa.  6d. ;  small  49  lbs, 
feeding,  SSs,  6(1.  per  448  lbs,   Peas,  Hxift  white  boiler?  36s,  3 
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good  white  dry  feeders,  34s.  per  520  lbs.  for  immediate,  and  6d. 
to  ]  s.  more  [ler  spring  sliipracnt. 

Stettin,  Dec.  16. — Winterly  weather ;  the  pubsage  of  our 
river  is  now  impeded  by  ice.  Market  lirm,  59  lbs.  to  60  lbs. 
marks.  52s.  per  504' lbs.  511bs.  to  52  lbs.  Oderbruck  barley, 
30s.  6d.  per  448  lbs.  641bs.  to  65  lbs.  feeding  peas,  37s.;  boilers, 
40s.  per  520  lbs.  f.o.b.  per  first  open  water  in  spring. 

Anclam,  Wolgast,  Geiefswold,  Deiimin,  and  Stral- 
SUND,  Dec.  16. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  lively  for  what  is 
offered  for  sale.  60  lbs.  wheat,  48s.  per  500  lbs.  58  lbs.  to 
59  lbs.  rye,  35s.  per  480  lbs.  50  lbs.  barley,  28s.  per  432  lbs. 
34  lbs.  to  35  lbs.  oats,  20s.  per  320  lbs.  Peas,  35s.  per  520  lbs. 
free  on  board. 

Rostock,  Dec.  17. — Navigation  still  free.  We  beg  to  re- 
mind our  friends  that  our  port  is  the  last  closed  in  winter  and 
the  first  to  open  in  spring,  which  is  often  of  great  value  to 
parties  who  may  wish  to  have  their  shipments  off  ere  the  gross 
of  those  from  the  Upper  Baltic,  &c.,  arrive.  Supplies  are  very 
small,  in  spite  of  the  approaching  Term  week,  when  Christmas 
accounts,  servants'  wages,  rents,  and  interests  on  mortgaged 
estates  must  be  met.     The  little  offering  is  greedily  snatched  at 


by  our  millers  for  home  use,  or  by  dealers  for  sending  off  per 
rail  to  the  llheuibh  provinces,  AVestphalia,  Bremen,  and  liaiii- 
burgh.  Only  two  very  small  cargoeb,  consisting  oue  of  old 
and  one  half-old  and  half-new  wheat,  have  been  shipped  this 
fall,  and  said  cargoes  went  one  to  Holland  and  the  other  to 
Belguim,  to  which  latter  country  a  couple  of  small  cargoes 
have  been  sold  per  spring,  at  59-60  lbs.  new  wheat  at  equal 
to  55s.  per  504  lbs.  f.o.b.  We  note  to-day  our  good  average 
new  wheat  52s.  per  prompt,  and  54s.  per  spring,  f.o.b.  504  lbs. 
51-52  lbs.  barley  28s.  6d.  per  437  lbs.  f.o.b. 

WrsMAR,  Dec.  16. — Prices  about  the  same  as  ours,  probably 
somewhat  cheaper. 

Hamburgh,  Dec.  16. — Market  steady,  chiefly  for  home 
wants,  and  now  and  then  to  complete  a  sale  to  Belgium,  tkc, 
there  has  been  more  doing  in  the  so-called  delivery  wheat,  at 
improved  rates.  Wheat,  Holstein,  57-59  lbs.,  51s.  to  53s. ; 
better  grades,  60-61  lbs.,  54s.  to  55s. ;  Mecklenburgh,  59- 
60  lbs.,  ditto,  53s.  to  55s. ;  Marks,  57-59  lbs.,  ditto,  52s. ;  and 
delivery  wheat,  per  April-May,  sellers'  option,  553.  f.o.b.  per 
480  lbs.  Barley,  Saale,  52  lbs.  to  53  lbs.  Chevalier,  37s.  6d. ; 
finest  ditto,  42s.,  per  448  lbs.  f.o.b.  Oats,  Mecklenburgh, 
33s. ;  Holstein,  23s.  6d.,  per  434  lbs.  f.o.b. 


LINSEED,    LINSEED    CAKE,    AND    OIL    TRADES.— ANNUAL    REPORT. 


TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Sir, — We  trust  our  Annual  Circular  will  not  lose  its  cus- 
tomary interest  from  the  fact  of  our  having  so  few  fluctuations 
to  call  your  attention  to  ;  the  past  year,  like  its  predecessor, 
having  been  marked  by  no  incidents  calling  for  special  notice, 
and  in  that  respect  being  in  strong  contrast  with  some  of  those 
we  have  formerly  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  upon. 
The  trade  has  been  of  a  very  steady  character,  and  we  trust 
fairly  remunerative  alike  to  importer  and  consumer.  The  dis- 
tressing war  raging  between  our  Continental  neighbours  caused 
some  monetary  excitement  in  our  markets,  as  it  was  thought, 
when  first  declared,  that  it  might  probably  involvecoraplications 
affecting  the  supply,  but  none  such  having  arisen,  business 
has  relapsed  iuto  its  ordinary  channels,  and  the  close  of  the 
present  and  prospect  for  the  next  season  may  be  regarded  with 
satisfaction  by  all  whose  interests  are  concerned  in  the 
trade. 

Linseed. — Early  in  January  56s.  6d.  was  ])aid  for  coast 
cargoes  of  Black  Sea,  and  59s. ;  for  arrived  Calcutta,  it  im- 
proved Cd.  per  quarter  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  but  was 
rather  easier  at  its  close.  In  February  free  arrivals  put  the 
value  of  the  former  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  year,  say,  56s., 
at  which  several  cargoes  were  placed,  and  Calcutta  realised 
59s.  to  58s.  Gd.  We  had  an  improvement  to  57s.  and  57s.  6d. 
for  Black  Sea  in  March,  and  59s.  to  59s.  Gd.  for  Calcutta. 
Apnl  opeced  with  steady  market  at  same  rates,  but  short  sup- 
plies later  on,  improved  the  value  to  60s.  for  Calcutta,  and 
Black  Sea  in  absence  of  arrivals  was  quoted  nominally  58s.  to 
58s.  6d.  In  May,  stocks  being  nearly  cleared  out,  Calcutta 
advanced  from  GOs.  to  Gls.  6d.,  Black  Sea  59s.  to  59s.  6d. 
June  ushered  in  a  quiet  market,  but  very  soon  the  prospect 
of  drought  affecting  the  hay  crop,  caused  a  great  desire  on 
crushers'  part,  to  supply  themselves  forward,  and  very  large 
sales  were  made  of  Black  Sea  to  be  shipped  at  60s.  to  61s., 
and  afterwards,  dry  weather  continuing,  61s.  9d.  and  62s.  was 
paid,  while  spot  Calcutta  advanced  to  63s.  6d.  Rain  falling 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  caused  a  quieter  tone.  Early  in  July 
there  was  a  very  dull  trade,  with  lower  prices,  but  subsequently 
renewed  apprehensions  of  drought,  and  the  possibility  ol 
political  complications,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  market,  and  a 
large  business  was  again  transacted  at  61s.  6d.  to  62s.  for 
Black  Sea  cargoes,  while  spot  Calcutta  sold  at  64s.,  or  the 
highest  prices  paid  during  the  year.  The  market  in  August 
was  influenced  by  the  state  of  political  affairs  on  the  Continent, 
ca.using  a  fear  of  interruption  of  the  oil  export,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  rise  in  the  bank  rate  of  discount,  soon  brought  prices 
down  again,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month,  59s.  was  accepted 
for  Black  Sea  cargoes — spot  Calcutta,  owing  to  scarcity  was 
not  affected  so  much  and  sold  at  G3s.  In  September,  in  ex- 
pectation of  liberal  supplies  from  India,  a  further  decline  took 


place,  57s.  was  accepted  for  10,000  qrs.  Black  Sea  for  ship- 
ment ;  but  later  on  6d.  to  Is.  advance  was  obtained  for  a  con- 
siderable quantity.  Spot  Calcutta  declined  from  62s.  6d.  to 
61s.  Free  arrivals  of  Black  Sea  took  place  in  October,  and  a 
good  many  cargoes  changed  hands  at  57s.,  and  afterwads  3d. 
to  6d.  more  paid.  Calcutta  receded  to  59s.  on  the  spot.  In 
November  very  large  supplies  of  Calcutta  promised  to  send 
the  value  of  this  description  down  considerably ;  however,  at 
this  time,  the  fears  entertained  of  a  war  with  Russia  caused  a 
good  inquiry  and  prevented  the  expected  fall ;  a  large  specula- 
tive business  ensued  in  Black  Sea  cargoes,  for  October  and 
November  shipments,  at  59s.  to  59s.  6d.,  and  arrived  Calcutta 
made  same  prices.  The  trade  in  the  early  part  of  December 
was  quiet,  59s.  was  paid  in  a  few  instances  for  November  bills 
lading,  from  the  Azov  ;  on  the  spot  the  inquiry  was  limited, 
and  57s.  to  56s.  was  accepted  for  Black  Sea  ex  steamer,  and 
58s.  6d.  to  58s.  3di  for  Calcutta.  For  the  coast  cargoes  the 
demand  was  rather  more  active,  and,  aided  by  some  continental 
orders,  a  clearance  was  effected  at  from  57s.  to  58s.  The 
quality  of  our  imports  this  season  has  been  satisfactory,  Cal- 
cutta and  Sea  oF  Azov  particularly  so,  the  shipments  from  the 
Azov  have  generally  commanded  a  preferance  over  Odessa 
seed,  which  has  not  been  so  well  liked.  For  next  season's 
supply,  taking  into  account  the  reports  from  the  various  dis- 
trists,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  quantity  will  be  less 
than  an  average.  Stocks  in  mills  are  about  on  a  par  witli  last 
year.  The  stock  of  seed  in  public  warehouses  here  and  afloat 
in  the  docks  amounts  to  55,000  qrs.,  at  Liverpool  6,000  qrs., 
and  at  Hull  there  are  111,000  qrs.,  in  addition  to  the  quantity 
held  by  crushers,  which  is  roughly  estimated  at  36,000  qrs. 
Afloat  there  is  about  340,000  qrs.,  consisting  of  125,000  qrs.. 
East  Indies,  190,000  qrs.  Black  Sea,  and  about  25,000  qrs. 
Mediterranean,  Baltic,  and  sundries.  Below  are  annexed  the 
respective  annual  official  returns  of  the  aggregate  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  : 

Qrs.  Qrs. 

1859     1,270,911  1865      1,435,414 

1860     1,330,623  1866      1,158,736 

1861     1,160,270  1867      1,095,360 

1862     1,088,472  1868      1,625,518 

1863     1,104,578  1869      1,387,573 

1864     1,434,973  1870   will  be  about   1,425,000 

At  Liverpool  and  Hull,  the  import  has  been  in  excess  of  last 
year ;  London  has  imported  about  same  quantity.  London  has 
imported  353,446  qrs.,  consisting  of  210,149  qrs.  from  East 
Indies,  42,263  qrs.  Black  Sea,  5,356  qrs.  Mediterranean, 
88,954  qrs.  Baltic,  and  6,725  qrs.  Archangel.  The  re-export 
is  again  small,  being  about  33,000  qrs.  The  aggregate  import 
into  the  United  Kingdom  is  made  up  of  330,000  qrs.  Calcutta 
and  Bombay,  475,000  qrs.  from  St.  Petersburg,  43,000  qirs. 
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from  Arcliaugel,  97,000  (jrs.  Riga  (iucluding  40,000  qrs. 
sowing  seed),  75,000  qrs.  from  Memel,  Kouigsberg,  Dautzic, 
i'illau,  aud  other  Lower  Baltic  Torts,  315,000  qrs.  I'roiu  tlie 
Black  Sea,  and  remainder  Mediterranean  aud  sundries.  I'lic 
Black  Sea  cargoes  coming  to  direct  ports,  and  calling  at  i'al- 
moutli  for  orders,  consisted  of  about  333,650  qrs.,  wliicli  were 
discharged  as  follows:  Hull,  LiJ5,400  qrs.;  London,  32,300 
qrs. ;  Grimsby,  33,300  qrs. ;  Ipswich,  20,000  qrs.  ;  Boston, 
20,150  qrs.;  Bristol,  18,750  qrs.;  Gloucester,  J  1,250  qrs.; 
Lowestoft,  11,100  qrs.;  Leilh,  9,900  qrs.;  Southampton, 
4,450  qrs.  ;  Rochester,  4,100  qrs. ;  Berwick,  2,400  qrs.  ; 
Stockton,  2,350  qrs.;  Bridgewater,  1,900  qrs.;  Lynn,  1,700 
qrs. ;  and  Newhaven,  1,600  qrs.  1,800  qrs.  went  to  Holland ; 
1,900  qrs.  to  Belgium ;  and  4,300  qrs.  to  France.  The  direct 
e-Kports  from  the  north  of  Russia  to  the  continent  have  included 
84,000  qrs.  from  St.  Petersburg  ;  43,000  qrs.  from  Archangel ; 
55,000  qrs.  from  Riga;  and  about  100,000  qrs.  Memel,  Konigs- 
berg,  &c. ;  also  some  33,000  qrs.  sowing  seed  from  Riga. 

Linseed  Oil  has,  during  the  past  year,  shown  very  little  of 
the  fluctuations  usually  characterising  this  article.  The  lioine 
trade  has  been  a  very  good  one,  and  the  export,  althougii 
somewhnt  interfered  with  by  the  war  on  tlie  Continent, 
during  the  summer  months,  has  latterly  been  large,  and  will  be 
found  very  little  short  of  1869.  The  value  in  the  beginning  of 
January  was  £29  lOs.  per  ton,  advancing  to  £30  5s.  by  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  after  a  sligiit  decline  closed  firmly 
at  £30  10s.  to  £30  15s.  In  February  we  had  an  improvement 
of  £1  per  ton,  and  during  March  £32  was  paid,  with  a 
very  steady  home  demand.  In  April  £32  10s.  to  £32  were 
the  values,  and  £32  to  £31  10s.  in  May  ;  during  June  and  early 
July,  these  continued  tlie  spot  quotations,  but  at  the  end  of  this 
month  it  receded  to  £31 ;  afterwards  a  further  fall  occurred  to 
£30  and  £29  10s.  in  August,  but  the  price  rallied  to  £31  5s. 
by  the  end  of  September.  In  October  £30  10s.  to  £29  10s. 
were  tlie  quotations,  and  £29  15s.  to  i'30  10s. in  November; 
£29  10s.  to  £30  have  been  accepted  in  December,  aud  the  mar 
ket  is  to-day  firm,  at  £30  to  £30  5s.  per  ton. 

Monthly  Prices  of  Linsf.ed-oil,  1870.  —  January, 
£29  10s.  to  £30  15s. ;  February,  £31  to  £32  ;  March,  £32 ; 
April,  £32  10s.  to  £32  ;  May,  £32  to  £31  10s.;  June,  £32 
to  £31  5s. ;  July,  £31  15s.  to  £31 ;  August,  £30  10s.  to 
£29  10s.;  September,  £29  10s.  to  £31  5j.  ;  October,  £30s. 
10s.  to  £29  10s. ;  November,  £29  15s.  to  £30  10s. ;  Decem- 
ber, £29  10s.  to  £30. 

The  exportation  during  the  past  year  will  be  found  rather 
short  of  1869.  It  amounts  to  about  31,000  tons  in  1870, 
against  32,000  tons  in  1869,  30,000  in  1868,  20,000  in  1867, 
25,000  in  1866,  37,000  in  1865. 

Linseed  Cakes  have  been  in  fair  consumption  through- 
out the  year.  The  drought  in  the  summer  having  so  greatly 
affected  the  hay  crops,  was  expected  to  have  largely  improved 
the  demand  for  linseed  cakes  ;  but  other  feeding  stuffs,  more 
particularly  maize,  being  relatively  very  cheap,  have  in  a  great 
measure  counteracted  the  effects  of  it.  Prime  London-made 
cakes  were  quoted  in  January  £11  to  £11  10s.  per  ton,  and 
continued  about  these  rates  until  June,  when  a  rise  of  10s.  per 
ton  occurred  ;  the  value  remained  £11  10s.  to  £12  until  Au- 
gust, when  it  was  quoted  £12  10s.  This  rise  was  maintained 
until  the  middle  of  September,  when  a  decline  of  10s.  per  ton 
was  experienced,  and  the  price  has  since  been  quoted  £11  10s. 
to  £13.  Of  foreign  we  have  had  a  fair  supply — say  160,000 
tons  of  all  kinds,  into  the  United  Kingdom.  There  has  been 
a  moderate  inquiry  only  throughout  the  year.  In  January 
£10  10s.  to  £10  15s.  was  quoted  for  best  American  bags,  and 
£11  to  £11  5s.  barrels.  There  was  a  fall  of  10s.  per  ton  by 
March,  and  afterwards  an  advance  to  £11  15s.  and  £12  re- 
spectively by  July,  and  pi  ices  have  since  declined  about  10s. 
per  ton.  To-day  value  of  bags  is  £11  5s.  and  barrels  £11  15s. 

Rapeseed  has  been  in  very  large  supply  from  the  East 
Indies,  but  the  import  has  not  proved  more  than  sufficient  for 
our  wants,  and  although  it  was  expected  that  the  war  between 
Prussia  and  France  would  tend  to  cause  a  fall  in  prices,  owing 
to  so  large  a  quantity  of  seed  on  its  way  to  Havre,  having  to 
come  upon  this  market,  values  have  improved  considerably, 
and  a  fair  proportion  of  our  imports  have  found  their  way  to 
Holland  and  Belgium,  where  the  crops  have  been  very  defi- 
cient ;  some  quantity  has  also  been  shipped  to  this  country 
from  the  Danube,  instead  of  going  to  Marseilles,  and  has  sold 
at  continuously  improving  rates,  the  early  cargoes  having  made 
62<!,  and  recent  shipments  sold  as  high  as  733,    The  value  of 


ordinary  brown  Calcutta  in  January  was  quoted  at  59s.  6d. 
to  60s.  6d.,  aud  improved  Is.  per  qr.  in  February,  during 
March  6Is.  Od.  to  62s.  6d.  was  paid,  aud  these  were  the  values  in 
Ai)ril;  iii  May  it  advanced  to  64s.,  which  was  also  the  quota- 
tion in  June;  during  July  64s.  6d.  to  65s.  was  paid,  but  at 
its  close  prices  gave  way  in  view  of  tlie  large  quantity  afloat, 
and  the  lower  rates  accepted  for  arrival,  and  63s.  to  62s.  6d. 
were  the  quotations  in  August.  Early  in  September  Is.  more 
was  paid,  but  during  tht  month  62s.  to  61s.  was  accepted. 
In  October  an  improvement  took  place,  from  62s.  to  Bis.  6d., 
and  a  rise  of  another  Is.  in  November,  and  there  has  been  a 
good  demand  the  past  month  at  66s.  to  67s.  per  qr.  To  day 
67s.  is  the  value. 

Rape-oil. — The  home  make  has  been  very  large;  but 
small  supplies  of  foreign,  and  the  effect  of  the  heavy  stocks 
held  in  Paris  being  neutralised  by  tlie  war,  have  given  a  quite 
unexpected  impetus  to  the  trade.  The  price  of  English  brown 
advanced  from  £39  in  January  last  to  £44  in  June.  A  re- 
action ensued  after  this,  and  a  drop  to  £41  occurred  by  Sep- 
tember, but  £41  was  again  paid  aarly  in  November,  and  £46 
to  £48  in  December.    To-day  £47  5s.  is  the  quotation. 

Rapecakes  continue  to  be  extensively  used  here,  also  to 
find  a  ready  sale  to  the  Continent.  Values  alter  January 
varied  very  little  throughout  the  year.  lu  January  English- 
made,  from  East  India  seed,  sold  at  £6  5s.  to  £6,  in  Fe- 
bruary and  March  £5  15s. ;  £5  7s.  Od.  was  accepted  in  April, 
but  in  May,  June,  and  July  £5  15s.  was  again  the  quotation. 
About  £5  10s.  was  its  price  until  October,  and  £5  15s.  in 
November  and  December. 

Cottonseed. — The  supply  of  this  article  will  be  found 
largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  the  importation  into 
the  United  Kingdom  amounting  to  125,000  tons.  Notwith- 
standing  the  additional  quantity,  the  consumption  has  proved 
so  large  that,  except  at  Hull,  stocks  of  old  seed  were  quite 
cleared  off  by  the  end  of  October.  Prices  in  the  spring,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  large  import,  looked  likely  to  range  low,  but 
a  considerable  speculative  inquiry  soon  dispelled  this  view.  In 
March  the  lowest  price  of  the  year  was  touched,  when  £8  5s. 
was  accepted,  and  then  only  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  car- 
goes. The  value  in  January  was  £9  5s.  to  £9  7s.  6d.,  Fe- 
bruary £9  5s.  to  £8  17s.  Od.,  March  £8  12s.  6d.  to  £8  5s., 
April  £8  12s.  6d.  to  £9  3s.  6d.,  May  £9  2s.  6d.  to  £9  5s., 
June  £9  5s.  to  £9  15s.,  July  £9  10s.,  August  £9  10s.  to  £9, 
September  £8  15s.  to  £9  9s.  6d.,  October  £9  2s.  6d.  In  No- 
vember new  seed  by  steamer  made  £9  15s.  to  £10,  and  £10 
was  paid  for  arrived  parcels  early  in  December,  and  £9  15s. 
to  £9  10s.  since.  A  fair  amount  of  business  has  taken  place 
in  new  seed  at  from  £9  15s.  to  £9  10s.  for  October  shipments, 
£9  7s.  6d.  to  £9  2s. 6d.  November,  £9  2s. 6d.  to  £9  December, 
aud  £9  January.     To-day  the  spot  value  is  £9  7s.  Od.  per  ton. 

Cotton  Oil. — We  have  nothing  more  to  record  of  this 
article  beyond  a  fair  sale  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  since 
when  the  export  of  refined  oil  to  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
much  smaller  than  usual,  and  prices  affected  in  conse- 
quence. The  value  of  crude  in  January  was  £31  to  £31 
10s.  per  ton,  £33  to  £32  10s.  in  February,  £32  to  £31 
10s.  in  March,  £31  to  £31  10s.  in  April,  £31  in  May, 
£30  15s.  to  £29  10s.  in  June,  £29  5s.  to  £30  in  July, 
£39  to  £38  in  August,  £27  10s.  in  September,  £29  in  Oc- 
tober, £28  to  £26  in  November,  and  £36  in  December  ;  while 
oil  made  from  seed  or  1870  crop  has  made  £3  per  ton  above 
these  values.    To-day  new  oil  is  worth  £28  per  ton. 

Cotton  Cakes  have  continued  to  attract  considerable  de- 
mand, and,  although  the  make  has  been  very  large,  the  mills  in 
the  autumn  were  quite  bare  of  stocks,  and  the  article  has  since 
been  exceedingly  scarce,  and  improving  iu  value.  The  price 
in  January  was  about  £5  15s.  to  £5  78.  6d.  in  February,  £5 
5s.  to  £5  10s.  in  March,  about  £5  10s.  in  April,  in  May  £5 
153.  to  £6,  in  June  £6  to  £6  10s,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber £6  10s.,  October  £6  15s.,  November  £6  15s.  to  £7,  and 
in  December  £7  5s.    To-day  £7  to  £7  Ss.  is  the  value. 

Tallow. — The  price  of  S.Y.C.  in  January  was  46s.  6d.  to 
46s.,  and  continued  steady  at  same  rates  until  end  of  March, 
when  45s.  was  accepted.  44s.  9d.  to  44s.  6d.  were  the  quota- 
tions in  April  and  May,  and  in  June  and  July  45s.  6d.  to  46s.; 
it  declined  to  42s.  9d.  by  end  of  August ;  443.  6d. 
to  44s.  9d.  was  paid  in  September ;  the  value  slightly  declined 
until  December,  when  the  same  rates  were  again  obtained. 
Edwards,  Ashton,  and  Edridge. 
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LIVERPOOL     WOOL     TBADE. 

THE  ANNUAL   REPORT. 


The  result  of  the  past  year  with  regard  to  wool — next  to 
cotton  the  most  important  staple  for  textile  fabrics  in  this 
country — may  be  summarized  thus :  Domestic  wools,  in 
average  supply,  have  somewhat  receded  in  value.  Fine  co- 
lonial, with  greatly  increased  arrivals,  but  materially  decreased 
exports,  have  suffered  a  considerable  decline  ;  whilst  low  fo- 
reign, with  diminished  imports,  and  an  abnormal  demand  con- 
sequent upon  orders  for  army  clothing,  have  ruled  very  stea- 
dily, and  of  late,  in  many  instances,  experienced  some  advance 
upon  the  rates  current  a  twelveraouth  ago.  Whatever  pro- 
gress the  wool  trade  in  general  may  have  made  during  the 
first  five  or  six  months  towards  recovering  the  activity  of 
former  years,  the  war  between  Erance  aud  Prussia  has  cer- 
tainly, for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  materially  interfered 
with  this  as  with  most  other  branches  of  commerce  ;  still  it  is 
matter  for  congratulation  that  the  consumptive  power  of  our 
home  trade  has  been  equal  to  absorb  enough  of  the  increased 
supplies  of  the  raw  material,  to  prevent  a  greater  decline  in 
prices  of  all  fine  colonial  and  River  Plate  wools  than  has  ac- 
tually taken  place. 

If  we  refer  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  available  for  the 
eleven  months  ending  30th  November,  1870,  we  find  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  12  millions  of  pounds  in  the  imports  of  co- 
lonial wools  over  those  for  the  same  period  of  1869,  but  a 
decrease  of  nearly  3  millions  of  pounds  in  those  of  foreign 
wools.  The  exports  of  colonial  have  been  about  16^  millions 
of  pounds  less,  and  those  of  domestic  wools  about  3^  millions 
of  pounds  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  whilst  those  of  fo- 
reign have  been  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  1869.  The 
quantity  left  for  home  consumption  is  consequently,  in  1870, 
about  29  millions  of  pounds  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
To  this  must  be  added  wool  pulled  from  imported  sheepskins, 
chiefly  from  the  River  Plate  district,  the  arrivals  of  which  at 
this  port  alone  have  been  13,556  bales  during  the  past  year, 
or  nearly  double  the  quantity  imported  in  1869,  although, 
strange  to  sav,  we  find  no  record  of  sheepskins  under  the  im- 
ports in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns. 

The  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  woollen  yams  and 
woollen  manufactures  of  all  kinds  for  the  eleven  months 
of  1870  amounts  to  £24,529,074.,  against  £26,544,638  for 
the  same  period  of  1869,  or  about  8  per  cent.  less. 

Now,  assuminfr  the  yield  of  the  Home  Clip  for  1870  to  have 
been  equal  to  that  of  former  years  (which,  according  to  a  paper 
recently  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  in  London,  taken 
as  an  average  of  the  four  years  1867  to  1870,  amounts  in  round 
figures  to  160  million  lbs  ),  and  considering  that  stocks  of  the 
raw  material  in  the  hands  of  consumers  and  dealers  are 
admittedly  very  light — only  importers  of  fi'ie  colonial  wools 
holding  rather  more  than  the  usual  quantity  at  this  time  of  the 
ypar — it  appears  to  us  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  consumption 
of  wool  during  1870  has  been  on  an  unprecedentedly  large 
scale,  that  more  machinery  than  ever  is  profitably  employed, 
and  that  the  woollen  trade  altogether  is  decidedly  m  a  most 
healthy  state. 

Australian  and  Cape  Wools. — The  imports  from  these 
colonies  during  the  year  1870,  despite  the  generally  anticipated 
decrease,  have,  with  the  exception  of  cape  wools,  exceeded 
tho'<e  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  quantities  offered  at  auction 
have  been  from 

Bales.  Bales. 

Feb.  17th  to  5th  March...   81.768,  of  which  24,965  were  Cape. 
April  7tb  to  12fh  May  ...164,277         „         16,855 
June  16th  to  27th  July. ..235.134        „        26,207         „ 
Oct.  27th  to  29th  Nov....  174,825        „        43,493 


In  all 656.004includinglll,520  Cape. 

An  impression  existing  amongst  the  leading  importers  of 
colonial  wools  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  both  to  the 
grower  and  importer  to  bold  auctions  more  frequently  during 
the  year  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  a  resolution  was 
come  to  at  the  end  of  '69,  altering  the  arrangement  of  four 
series  in  favour  of  five.  This  was  carried  out,  it  will  be  seen, 
10  lar  as  the  first  six  moulhs  are  concerned ;  but  as  the  bulk 


of  the  Australian  wools  arrives  before  July,  it  became  evident 
that,  in  order  to  better  equalize  the  remainder  of  the  year,  only 
one  more  series  of  auctions  should  take  place.  The  outbreak 
of  the  war  at  this  juncture  between  France  and  Prussia 
naturally  exercised  a  depressing  influence  on  all  fine  wools, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  on  every  account,  the  best  action  that 
could  be  taken  in  the  matter. 

The  position  of  this  article  at  the  commencement  of  last 
year  was  generally  regarded  as  dull,  but  the  impression  exten- 
sively prevailing  amongst  importers,  though  not  generally 
shared  by  manufacturers,  that  the  effects  of  unprofitable 
returns  to  squatters  for  some  time  past,  and  the  consequent 
boiling  down  of  stock,  would  result  in  an  important  diminution 
in  the  receipts,  made  many  hope  for  higher  prices  in  the  Feb- 
ruary auctions.  Though  this  was  not  realized  on  the 
opening  day,  a  better  feeling  manifested  itself  as  the  series 
progressed,  and  an  advance  of  Id.  per  lb.  all  round  was  es- 
tablished on  the  first  day's  prices.  At  the  second  series  the 
large  quantity  offered,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  various  clips,  had  the  the  effect  of  keeping  prices 
only  firm  at  the  rate  established  in  March,  but  as  they  pro- 
gressed an  improvement  of  about  5  per  cent,  was  realised  on  the 
ijetter  kinds  of  combing  descriptions.  This  rise  was  scarcely 
maintained  at  the  opening  of  the  third  series,  and  although 
Capes  still  ruled  firm  at  late  rates,  the  short  attendance  of 
foreigners  resulted  in  competition  ruling  easier  for  Australians. 
Lp  to  this  point  the  course  of  prices,  all  circumstances  taken 
into  account,  may  be  said  to  have  been  as  satisfactory  as  could 
have  been  expected,  and  events  had  so  far  borne  testimony  to 
the  welcome  fact  that  our  home  trade  was  recovering  from  the 
shock  of  1866,  aud  was  sounder  than  had  been  the  case  for 
some  time.  That  it  should  since  then  have  lost  so  much  of 
the  ground  it  had  with  difficulty  recovered,  the  unhappy 
struggle  which  still  desolates  two  important  manufacturing 
nations  must  be  assigned  as  a  reason.  The  declaration  of  war 
on  the  continent  on  the  15th  July  had  the  immediate  effect  of 
causing  a  drop  of  about  2d.  per  lb.  on  almost  all  prices;  and 
although  the  series  was  brought  to  a  close  a  few  days  earlier 
than  had  been  intended,  with  large  withdrawals  during  the 
week,  no  appreciable  rally  was  experienced. 

The  last  series  of  auctions,  which  did  not  begin  until  nearly 
three  months  after  the  war  broke  out,  fully  experienced  its  un- 
fortunate influence;  and  though  the  home  trade  purchased 
freely,  the  Belgian  and  German  buyers  operated  at  first  with 
great  caution  ;  the  very  reduced  prices  which  were  accepted, 
and  the  decision  come  to  by  some  of  the  chief  importers  to 
hold  over  about  50,000  bales  to  the  coming  February  series 
strengthened  the  market,  but  notwithstanding  a  slight  im- 
provement, all  classes  of  Australians  may  be  said  to  have 
closed  fully  10-15  per  cent,  lower  than  in  May,  1869.  This 
was  the  most  depressed  series  of  fine  wools  since  1847,  aud 
the  extremely  moderate  prices  have  caused  a  natural  reaction 
in  stimulating  consumption,  and  prices  have  rallied  somewhat 
since  then. 

The  accounts  from  the  colonies  report  an  increase  in  quan- 
tity of  wool,  hut  about  a  month  later,  in  consequence  of 
heavy  floods ;  for  the  latter  reason  a  large  proportion  of 
the  wool  is  expected  to  be  shipped  washed.  The  termi- 
nation of  this  cruel  war,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, would  certainly  exercise  a  beneficial  result  on  prices,  but 
the  desolation  aud  restricted  resources  of  France  and  Germany 
will,  for  some  time  to  come,  tend  to  keep  prices  down,  and  we 
can  at  the  most  only  look  for  a  gradual  recovery. 

River  Plate  Wools  show  a  decrease  of  imports,  both 
in  the  aggregate  to  Europe  as  well  as  to  England,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  subjoined  particulars. 

1870.       1869.      1868.      1867.      1866. 


Belgium 

France,  about. 
England,  do.  , 
Holland 


Bales. 

135,586 

80,000 

12,000 

1,578 


Bales 
115,359 
101,312 
14,093 

7471 


Bales. 

141,398 
78,387 
16,369 


Bales. 
94,057 
81,305 
16,495 
1,072) 


Bales. 
82,664 
50,600 
18,818 
373 
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Buenos  Ayres. — According  to  the  latest  reliable  iuforma- 
tiou  from  Bueuos  Ayres,  the  actual  result  of  the  clip  for  1S70 
shows  a  deficit  of  22,000  bales  on  that  of  last  year,  and  that 
the  export  thence  should,  notwithstanding,  be  in  excess  of 
those  for  1869,  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  '69  clip  was  retained  on  the  other 
side  in  consequence  of  the  very  depressed  state  of  the  European 
markets.  From  Monte  Video  we  are  yet  without  precise  in- 
formation, though  the  decrease  will  probably  turn  out  to  have 
been  in  still  greater  proportion.  The  immense  quantities  of 
fine  wools  which  have  been  shipped  to  England  during  the 
past  year  Irom  the  Colonies,  and  the  extremely  moderate  rates 
ruhng  for  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  have  had 
a  correspondingly  depressing  effpct  on  all  River  Elate  fine 
wools.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte 
Video  wool  has  been  shipped  from  France  to  England  for 
safety  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  this  has  further 
tended  to  depress  prices,  especially  as  the  new  clip  must  now 
shortly  be  arriving.  Santiago  and  Cordova  wools  have  been 
in  very  short  supply  as  compared  with  former  years,  and  have, 
in  sympathy  with  other  coarse  or  low  wools,  met  with  some 
inquiry,  and  a  rise  of  about  Id.  per  lb.,  has  been  established 
since  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

East  Indian  and  Eeiisian. — The  arrivals  during  the 
year  of  1870  have  been  considerably  short  of  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  showing  a  decrease  of  27  per  cent.,  but  this 
is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  short  supply  from 
Kurrachee  where  there  is  a  falling  off  of  57  per 
cent.  The  usual  quarterly  auctions  at  which  these  wools 
are     sold,     have    taken     place     here     as    follows,     from 

Bales. 

January  25th  to  February  3rd  12,410 

April  26th  to  April  29th   10,373 

July  26th  to  July  28th  8,008 

October  36th  to  November  3rd 18,175 

Total 48,966 

against  65,480  bales  in  1869, 58,541  bales  in  1868,  and  68,893 
bales  in  1867. 

The  course  of  this  article  has,  on  the  whole,  been  satis- 
factory ;  and  though  the  improvement  which  has  lately  been 
so  manifest  is  attributable  to  an  unusual  state  of  affairs,  to  wit, 
the  war  now  raging  on  the  continent,  still  the  permanent 
benefit  which  has  been  derived,  inasmuch  as  stocks  of  long 
accumulation  in  dealers'  hands  have  been  cleared  out,  will  be 
very  great.  Prices  have  fluctuated  a  little  throughout  the 
year.  The  January  auctions  were  looked  forward  to  with 
some  interest,  as  the  excessively  small  quantity  of  new  imports 
gave  hope  of  a  rise  in  prices,  very  depressed  since  November, 
1869.  All  classes  opened  firm,  and  hardened  as  the  series 
progressed.  A  slightly  easier  tone  was  manifest  at  the  second 
series,  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the  new  clip  of 
domestic,  but  values  only  declined  on  an  average  O^d.  per  lb. 
The  remaining  two  series  occurring  afier  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  effect  vias  at  once  felt  on  all  low  wools,  and  East 
Indias  participated  in  the  general  improvement,  being  specially 
adapted  to  the  ma-nufacture  of  army  blankets. 

Portugal  and  Spanish  Frontier  Wool,  of  which 
stocks  were  to  a  fair  extent  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
show  a  remarkable  decrease  in  arrivals,  viz.,  about  30  per  cent, 
less  than  in  1869,  and  the  sales  made  throughout  the  year 
leave  us  almost  quite  bare  of  stocks.  The  clothing  descrip- 
tions were  much  neglected  until  brought  into  play,  through 
the  army  orders  given  out  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
war  on  the  continent,  and  prices  have  since  stitt'ened  slightly. 
Oporto  combing  fleeces  well  maintained  their  value  of  about 
12d.  per  lb.  until  July  and  August,  when  in  sympathy  with 
ordinary  English  wools  the  demand  had  so  fallen  off  that  as 
low  as  10|d.  had  to  be  accepted  to  make  sales  ;  but  they  soon 
regained  this  decline,  and  have  gradually  risen  to  12|d.  per 
lb. ;  the  lower  qualities  have  throughout  met  with  a  steady 
demand,  aud  are  now  rather  dearer  than  twelve  months  ago. 

Peruvian  Wools. — The  inquiry  for  this  class  up  to  the 
month  of  September  was  only  dragging,  but  since  that  period, 
in  consequence  of  the  contracts  for  military  cloths,  &c.,  a  large 
business  lias  been  done  at  enhanced  rates  ;  the  sales  have  in- 
cluded 55,000  ballots,  as  well  as  some  hundreds  of  ballots  out 
of  speculators'  hands,  leaving  the  market  aU  but  cleared. 
Lima  wools,  though  prices,  in  sympathy  with  those  for  Peru- 


vians, have  lately  experienced  an  advance,  the  low  rates  ruling 
for  colonial  wools  with  which  this  class  comes  into  competi- 
tion, have  naturally  prevented  it  being  to  the  same  extent. 

Russian  Wools,  as  usual,  have  not  been  sent  to  this  port, 
and  stocks  in  London,  &c.,  are  at  present  exceptionally  light. 
The  home  trade  has  not  on  the  whole  shown  a  very  active 
inquiry  for  this  class  until  within  the  last  few  months,  but  as 
the  bulk  of  the  production  has  again  been  taken  direct  for  the 
United  States,  little  or  nothing  remains  unsold  of  this  season's 
fair  combing  Black  Sea  wools.  The  present  value  is  about 
the  same  as  last  January,  having  receded  gradually  at  first 
about  5  per  cent.,  whicli  decline  has  been  fully  regained. 

Egyptian  and  Mediterranean  Wools  have  not  arrived 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  1869  ;  ot  the  former,  a  large  pro- 
portion has  been  low  skin  wool,  which,  as  well  as  fleece,  have 
moved  off  at  prices  fairly  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  English 
aud  common  foreign  descriptions  lately,  of  course,  participating 
in  the  general  rise  on  all  low  wools  suitable  for  army  purposes, 
and  very  little  remains  unsold.  Not  much  good  Turkey  fleece 
has  come  to  hand,  and  the  best  parcels  have  been  taken  for 
America  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  at  about  lid.  per  lb. 
or  a  prime  article. 

Barbary  Wools  show  a  decrease  of  import,  only  4,263 
bales  having  arrived  at  this  port.  Consumers  liave  shown  no 
desire  *o  use  this  class,  though  a  useful  one,  at  the  prices  asked 
for  unwashed,  which  were  much  above  their  comparative 
value,  and  yet  promised  at  no  time  during  the  year  a  profit  to 
importers ;  stocks  remain,  therefore,  considerable.  Good  se- 
lected washed  wools  have,  however,  met  with  fair  inquiry,  and 
little,  if  any,  remain  in  first  hands,  the  value  having  ruled  a 
shade  higher  tlian  at  the  close  of  1869. 

Iceland  Wool  has  closely  followed  the  course  of  the  do- 
mestic wool  market,  a  quiet  demand  having  taken  off  all  the 
arrivals,  only  very  slightly  exceeding  those  of  last  year,  and 
the  value  of  good  lots  is  somewhat  higher  than  it  was  a  year 
ago. 

The  imports  of  Mohair  show  a  remarkable  falling  off — 
about  one-hilf — compared  with  the  preceding  year;  but, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  on  the 
continent,  a  good  deal  remains  in  importers'  hands.  As  no 
old  stocks  of  fair  average  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  the  season's  purchases  opened  briskly,  and  large  con- 
tracts to  arrive  raised  the  value  to  4s.  Id.  per  lb.,  but  for  the 
last  six  months  almost  no  transsctious  can  be  recorded,  a 
couple  of  hundred  bales  at  3s.  3d.  per  lb. — the  price  which 
would  now  be  accepted  by  holders — embracing  the  bulk  of  the 
business  done. 

Alpaca  has  come  to  this  port  to  tlie  extent  of  27,572  bal- 
lots, and  stocks  at  the  commencement  of  January, 
1870,  amounted  to  about  18,500  ballots,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
when  the  state  of  affairs  generally  was  the  gloomiest,  sales  to 
a  fair  extent  were  made  every  month,  aud  stocks  at  present 
are  only  about  5,000  ballots.  Prices  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  were  2s.  to  2s.  4d.,  and  the  best  classes  reached  their 
highest  point  in  June  aud  July,  when  2s.  9d.  and  2s.  8d.  were 
paid  for  Arequipa  wool.  In  September  2s.  7d.  was  paid  for 
Arequipa  quality,  and  last  sales  were  2s.  8d.,  but  2s.  8^d.  has 
since  been  offered  and  refused,  whilst  Tacna  qualities  realized 
2s.  5^d. 

Domestic  Wools. — During  the  first  few  months  of  the 
year,  the  same  sluggish  demand  which  prevailed  at  the  close 
of  1869  continued  to  be  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  English 
wool  markets,  aud  by  the  end  of  March  a  decline  of  al)out  Id, 
per  lb.  on  December  rates  was  to  be  noticed.  There  was  a  re- 
covery at  clip  time,  and  it  was  a  noteworthy  fact  prices  stood 
identically  at  the  same  point  as  at  the  corresponding  date  of 
1869,  but  this  advance  was  again  soon  lost,  and  by  the  end  of 
June  a  drop  of  5  per  cent,  had  occurred  upon  the  opening 
prices  at  tlie  country  fairs.  The  panic  which  ensued  at  the 
declaration  of  war  between  France  aud  Prussia,  on  the  16th 
July,  had  the  immediate  effect  of  causing  a  decline  of  2d.  per 
lb.  on  most  descriptions,  good  lustre  sorts  suffering  least ;  but 
as  the  first  shock  subsided,  tlie  ground  lost  was  soon  regained. 
All  through  the  autumn  months  a  steady  inquiry  for  home 
consumption  has  occasioned  a  slow  but  gradual  advance  oa 
both  combing  and  clothing  descriptions,  and  we  close  the  year 
with  an  average  depreciation  in  value,  as  compared  with  cor- 
responding date  of  last  year,  of  barely  Id.  per  lb. 

Sheepskins  from  the  River  Plate  have  been  in  large  sup- 
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ply  duriug  the  past  year,  f  be  quautity  imported  direct,  together 
with  parcels  trausf'errcd  from  I'Vance  to  this  port,  exceeding 
those  of  last  year  by  'Jo  per  cent.  AVitb  the  exception  of  the 
imports  of  the  early  portion  of  the  year,  the  selection  has  been 
exceedingly  poor,  being,  in  some  measure,  the  rejections  of 
American  buyers  for  the  States.  The  demand,  however,  has 
been  steady,  uotwithstauding  the  large  increase  in  supply,  and 
this  has  also  been  aided' by  the  export  inquiry  till  October  for 
the  States  for  anything  at  all  good.  The  continuing  increased 
favour  whicli  the  pulled  wools  receive  in  this  country,  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  outlet  for  any  importations,  but  prices  will 
always  be  regulated  by  those  current  for  colonial  wool,  with 
which  the  wool  off  the  skins  comes  into  competition. 
Liverpoul,  Jan.  7, 1S71.  11.  W.  Ronald  and  Sons. 


EEVIEVV  OF  THE  CHEESE  MARKETS 
FOR  1870. 
The  beginning  of  last  year  was  marked  by  some  improvement 
in  the  demand  for  American  cheese,  and  T-is.  was  realised  for 
choice  qualities.  For  a  short  time  there  was  also  rather  more 
inquiry  for  Cheshire,  but  in  the  course  of  a  month  trade  be- 
came dull,  and  stocks  began  to  accumulate.  As  spring  ap- 
proached, however,  the  quantity  of  English  cheese  had  much 
decreased  and  very  little  of  a  moderate-priced  sort  was  left  in 
the  market.  Tine  American  were  also  getting  into  a  small 
compass,  75s.  to  76s.  being  obtainable  lor  the  very  best.  The 
trade  then  become  (for  a  time)  quiet  for  all  descriptions.  Fine 
American  continued  scarce,  but  West  country  and  other  sorts 
were  comparatively  plentiful.  The  market  again  resumed  a 
more  cheerful  tone  for  a  brief  period  ;  and  towards  the  middle 
of  Jlay  English  cheese  was  taken  more  freely  at  moderate 
rates,  American  becoming  more  scarce,  with  prices  ranging 
from  7'3s.  to  80s.  In  the  course  of  another  month  the  weather 
became  warm  and  dry,  cheese  went  out  of  condition,  buyers 
were  naturally  cautious,  and  trade,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
was  very  dull.  New  cheese  of  common  descriptions  was 
plentiful  towards  the  end  of  June,  but  the  partial  failure  of 
the  hay  harvest  limited  the  usual  demand  in  the  country 
districts.  Old  Cheshire  was  in  good  supply,  and  new  American 
came  in  freely,  much  of  it  poor  in  quality.  As  the  summer 
progressed  considerable  disappointment  was  experienced  in 
the  sale  of  old  Cheshire,  principally  owing  to  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  weather.  There  was  a  continuance  of  drought  in 
the  western  counties  of  England,  but  in  Cheshire  there  were 
occasional  rains,  giving  promise  of  a  fair  make  in  that  district. 
Autumn  having  fairly  set  in,  there  was  a  slightly  better  de- 
mand during  the  time  of  wheat  harvest,  and  with  increased 
supplies  there  was  altogether  a  better  trade.  Extensive  sales 
of  Dutch  cheese  for  French  account,  then  stimulated  a  general 
inquiry,  under  the  impression  that  other  sorts  might  also  be 
wanted  for  the  same  destination.  The  market  was  good,  and 
American  brought  66s.  to  68s.  The  stocks  of  this  description, 
however,  becoming  larger,  and  the  flavour  generally  beiug 
strong  (owing  to  the  hot  weather  in  which  the  cheese  were 
made),  prices  declined,  except  for  choice  and  clean-flavoured 
dairies.  Towards  the  end  of  October  American  somewhat 
improved  in  price,  though  supplies  were  pretty  good,  and  rates 
advanced  to  7~s.  for  the  best.  A  demand  for  France  being 
then  anticipated,  and  which  was  ultimately  realised,  the  market 
was  cleared  of  a  large  quantity  of  medium  descriptions  of 
American.  This  had  an  effect  on  English  cheese,  and  large 
purchases  were  made  of  the  lower  priced  sorts.  Really  fine 
American,  being  rather  scarce,  were  freely  taken  for  Ciiristmas 
trade  as  we  came  near  to  that  season,  and  high  rates  were  also 
realised  for  both  Cheshire  and  Cheddar  cheese  of  first-rate 
quality.  Scotch  and  Swedish  cheese  have  sold  very  well 
throughout  the  year  at  moderate  rates.  Medium  qualities  of 
Cheshire  cheese  are  now  in  fair,  but  not  large,  stock  at  60s. 
to  65s.  Fine  lumps  are  saleable  at  68s.  to  72s.,  and  really 
tine  full-sized  at  7Ss.  to  Sis.  The  finest  American  are  held 
firmly ;  prices  to-day  74'S.  to  76s.,  medium  qualities  60s.  to 
66s.  Considering  the  dry  weather  which  generally  prevailed 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn  we  cannot 
anticipate  a  liberal  supply  of  cheese,  nor  do  we,  as  yet,  look 
for  lower  prices.  The  prohibition  of  the  export  of  butter  from 
France  may  also  exercise  some  infhience  on  the  price  of  cheese. 
The  imports  of  American  cheese  for  1870  amount  to  1,082,878 
boxes  against  881,307  boxes  in  1809,  sliowing  an  increase  of 
201,571  boxes,— CoRDEROY  and  Co.,Tooley  Street,  Jan.  2. 


THE  EDINBURGH  FAT  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  fourth  annual  show  of  the  Edinburgh  Christmas  Club 
is  said  to  be  the  most  successful  exhibition  which  has  yet  been 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Club.  The  president  is  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  the  vice-presidents  are  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  Lord  Kinnaird,  and  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart. ;  while  the  committee  consists 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  agriculturists  in  Scotland. 

PRIZE     LIST. 
CATTLE. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Oxen,  not  exceeding  three  years. — First  prize,  G.  Mills, 
Horsburgh  Castle ;  second,  T.  Knowles,  Newmarket,  Aber- 
deen. 

Oxen,  exceeding  three  years. — First  prize,  AV.  Drysdale, 
Kilrie,  Kinghorn ;  second,  T.  Eliot,  Hindhope,  Jedburgh. 
Commended,  W.  Ritchie,  Spott,  Dunbar. 

POLLED. 

Polled  Angus,  Galloway,  or  Aberdeen  oxen,  not  exceeding 
four  years. — First  prize,  5  gs,  cup,  J.  and  W.  Martin,  Aber- 
deen ;  second,  W.  Drysdale.  Commended,  R.  H.  Harris, 
Earnhill,  Forres  crosses. 

Oxen,  not  exceeding  three  years  old. — First  prize,  J.  and  W. 
Martin ;  second,  A.  Cowie,  Crombly  Bank,  Ellon.  Highly 
commended,  W.  Scott,  Glendronach,  Huntly. 

Oxen,  exceeding  three  years. — First  prize,  Mr.  Swan's  £30 
cup,  Mr.  liardon's  5  gs.  cup,  and  Mr.  Club's  5  gs.  cup,  G. 
Shand,  Ordens,  Boyndie,  Banff;  second,  J.  Wallace,  Banbeatli, 
Leven.  Highly  coinmeudedj  J.  and  W,  Martin.  Commended, 
W.  Drysdale. 

HIGHLANDS. 

Oxen,  age  considered. — First  prize,  C.  Lyall,  Old  Montrose, 
Montrose  ;  second,  Trustees  of  the  late  Jas.  Dalgleish,  Ard- 
namurchan.  Highly  commended,  W.  Drysdale.  Commended, 
G.  Stirling,  Home  Drumraond. 

Heifers,  exceeding  two  but  not  over  three  years. — First 
prize,  W.  Drysdale ;  second,  J.  and  W.  Martin.  Highly 
commended,  P.  Beattie,  Dunnydeer,  Insch.  Commended,  J. 
Fergusson,  East  Grange,  Forres. 

Heifers,  exceeding  three  years. — First  prize,  D.  Ainslie, 
Costerton,  Blackshiels  ;  second,  J.  Allan,  Billiemains,  Ayton. 
Commended,  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Cows,  pure  or  cross-bred. — First  and  second  prizes,  W. 
M'Combie,  M.P.,  Tillyfour.  Highly  commended,  J.  and  W. 
Martin.  dairy  cows. 

Shorthorn,  or  any  cross. — First  prize,  J.  Niven,  Huntly- 
street,  F^dinburgh ;  second,  W.  Colthart,  India-place,  Edin- 
burgh ;  third,  W.  Cooper,  Broughton-street,  Edinburgh. 

Ayrshire. — First  prize,  J.  Law,  Lothian  Burn,  Edinburgh  ; 
second  and  third,  P.  Ogg,  Rose-street,  Edinburgh, 
SHEEP. 

Cheviots,  under  twenty-three  months. — First  and  second 
prizes,  J.  H.  Durie,  Barneymains,  Haddington.  Commended, 
J.  M'Gill,  llotchell,  Dumfries. 

Cheviots,  above  twenty-three  months. — Krst  prize,  T.  Elliott, 
Hindhope,  Jedburgh ;  second,  W.  Sanderson,  Blyth  Bank, 
Corstorphine,     Commended  :  J.  M'GiU,  Rotchell,  Dumfries. 

Blackfaced. — First  prize.  Lord  Crawford,  Dunecht ;  second. 
Lord  Strathmore,  Glaimis  Castle.      Highly  commended,   A. 
Middleton,  Kittybrewster,  Aberdeen.     Commended,  C.  Mac- 
pherson  Campbell,  Ballimore  House,  Tigh-na-bruaich. 
caiossES. 

First  cross  out  of  Scotch  blackfaced  ewes. — First  prize,  T. 
Biggar,  Chapelton,  Dalbeattie;  second,  J,  Allan,  Billiemains 
Ayton. 

Any  other  cross,  under  twenty-three  months. — First  prize, 
G.  Rutherford,  Printonan,  Coldstream ;  second,  J.  Skirving, 
Luffness  Mains.  Highly  commended,  R.  Haldane,  Fairnalee, 
Selkirk.  EXTRA  STOCK. 

Pen  of  sheep. — Commended,  L.  Dalgleish,  West  Grange, 
Culross;  Trustees  of  the  late  J.  Dalgleish  of  Ardnainurcliau. 

Pigs,  not  exceeding  twelve  months. — First  prize,  A.  Leslie, 
Morningside  ;  second,  J.  H.  Dickson,  Sanghton  Mains. 

Pigs,  exceeding  twelve  months. — First  prize,  A.  Leslie  ; 
second,  J.  L.  Gow,  Raith. 

Pigs,  over  eighteen  months,— First  and  second  prizes,  A. 
Leslie  ;  third,  J,  H.  Dickson, 
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A  TENANT-RIGHT  STORY. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Mortimer's  Cross  Agricultural  Im- 
provement Society  Mr.  C.  Nott  said  he  was  very  pleased  to 
hear  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman,  as  also  those  by  Mr.  Bach, 
with  regard  to  the  rabbit  f|uestion.  Twelve  mouths  ago  that 
question  was  a  household  word.  Go  into  whatever  company 
oue  would  it  was  certain  to  be  brought  forward.  It  was  at 
Leintwardinc,  he  believed,  that  the  subject  was  first  broached. 
He  trusted  tliat  nothing  was  tlien  said  to  give  offence ;  but 
the  lauded  proprietors  were  there  appealed  to  to  take  this 
great  rabbit  grievance  into  consideration,  and  he  was  proud  to 
be  able  to  announce  that  those  gentlemen  had  been  pleased  to 
give  their  favourable  consideration  to  the  matter,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  there  was  now  a  better  feeling  existing  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  had  held  conversation  with  several 
gentlemen  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  and 
they  had  told  him  that  a  great  and  marked  change  for  the 
better  had  taken  place  during  the  past  seven  or  eight  months, 
as  they  might  now  go  out  every  night  without  seeing  a  single 
rabbit,  where  before  they  might  have  been  seen  in  thousands. 
And  if  the  landed  proprietors  tlius  granted  their  requests  and 
met  tlieui  thus  straightforwardly,  he  thouglit  it  behoved  the 
farmers  to  act,  on  their  part,  in  like  manner.  He  knew  it  for 
a  fact  that  there  were  fields  of  turnips  now  to  be  seen  both  in 
Salop  and  Herefordshire  second  to  none,  which  twelve  mouths 
ago  were  almost  completely  destroyed  by  those  vermin,  tlie 
rabbits.  If  proof  of  this  were  needed,  he  might  mention  that 
oue  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  Brampton  Brian  Society,  bad 
this  year  been  so  fortunate  as  to  carry  off  a  silver  cup,  value 
five  guineas,  for  the  best  crop ;  and  this  proved  what  he  had 
said,  that  if  the  landlord  would  give  them  the  rabbits — the 
vermin,  as  he  called  them — the  tenants  would  be  able  to  farm 
right  up  to  the  cover-side.  By  the  change  which  had  been 
brought  about  the  farmers  were  in  a  measure  satisfied ;  but 
there  were  certain  gentlemen  who  had  not  yet  given  the  mat- 
ter their  consideration  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  though  he 
hoped  they  would  follow  the  example  which  had  been  set 
them  by  those  proprietors  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  and  that 
speedily.  Witli  regard  to  the  question  of  Tenant  Right 
he  held  that  that  was  a  question  which  they  were  perfectly 
justified  in  bringing  forward  on  an  occasion  like  the  present. 
They  were  justified  in  asking  for  tb.is,  and  that  the  request 
was  deserving  of  the  attention  of  tbe  landed  proprietors. 
Some  of  those  gentlemen  knew  something  about  farming; 
others  knew  nothing  of  it.  For  his  own  part  lie  could  wish 
that  all  were  thoroughly  practical  farmers,  as  then  they  would 
know  when  they  had  got  a  good  tenant.  But  it  was  useless  to 
stand  up  there  and  talk  of  their  grievances  unless  they  could 
give  facts,  and  he  begged  to  instance  one  which  was  un- 
deniable, and  he  did  so  fearless  of  contradiction.  He 
knew  a  young  man  who,  some  six  years  ago,  entered 
upon  a  farm.  The  farm  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  cul- 
tivation when  he  took  to  it:  in  fact,  he  liad  liad  it  described 
by  one  of  the  family  as  a  wilderness,  and  as  being  in  a  very 
filthy  state.  Moreover,  it  had  been  very  miicli  neglected,  but 
the  young  man  to  whom  he  referred,  being  a  spirited  young 
fellow,  and  belonging  to  a  family  renowned  as  amongst  the 
best  agriculturists  in  the  Midland  Counties,  spent  his  money 
upon  that  farm,  and  after  some  five  or  six  years'  occupation 
brought  it  into  a  creditable  state  of  cultivation;  having  done 
this  he  naturally  thought  that  tlie  tables  would  begin  to  turn, 
and  looked  to  reap  a  tolerably  good  return  for  his  outlay,  and 
only  last  year  expended  something  like  £300  in  artificial  ma- 
nures and  artificial  food  for  his  stock  ;  when  lo  !  to  his  great 
surprise,  after  what  be  had  done,  he  received  six  months' 
notice  to  quit !  Greatly  astonished,  lie  went  to  his  landlord 
and  asked  him  whether  he  really  meant  tbe  notice  to  stand, 
and  whether  he  was  tired  of  him  as  a  tenant.  The  landlord 
said  "  No,"  but  that  the  farm  was  iu  a  good  state  of  cultivation, 
and  that  he  wanted  to  realize  I  "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  tenant, 
"  I  hope  you  will  make  me  some  compensation,  for  I  have  been 
at  great  expense,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  what  I  have 
laid  out  on  the  land."  "  Oh,"  replied  tlie  landlord,  his 
liberality  and  sense  of  justice  showing  itself,  "that  is  another 
question;  that  was  your  own  look  out!"  (Shame).  He 
(tiie  speaker)  did  not  see  that  it  was  that  young  man's  own 
look  out,  and  he  did  not  think  that  that  was  the  way  he  should 
have  been  treated.  However,  he  had  to  go,  and  he  went, 
leaving  behind  him  £300  of  unsecured  property  ou  the  farm. 


The  landlord  was  now  about  to  "  realize,"  and  at  whose  ex- 
pense ?  Why,  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant!  (Shame). 
Were  they  right,  then,  or  wrong,  in  asking  for  a  Tenant- 
E-ight  ?  The  young  man  he  referred  to  was  thrown  upon  the 
world.  He  had  character  it  was  true  ;  but  how  was  he  to  re- 
gain the  property  which  he  had  left  behind  him  ?  He  threw 
this  in  the  teeth  of  landed  proprietors  who  would  condescend 
so  to  act  to  their  tenants,  and  he  was  sure  the  meeting  would 
agree  with  him  that  they  were  justified,  when  these  things 
were  taking  place,  in  asking  for  the  protection  of  a  tenant- 
right. 

WHA.T  THE  TENANTS  WANT.— Tenant-farmers  know 
whether  tlieir  rents  have  been  increased  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  how  often.  We  know  one  estate  which  has  been 
twice  re-surveyed  to  meet  the  extravagance  of  a  member  of 
the  family,  and  after  each  survey  the  tenants  have  been  in- 
formed tliat  the  value  of  their  estates  was  increased,  and  they 
were  invited  to  offer  higher  rents  than  they  were  previously 
paying,  and  most  of  them  did  so.  We  don't  intend  to  say 
that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  these  re-valuations,  uor  iu 
the  increase  of  rent,  but  they  show  that  the  increase  of  value 
goes  into  the  landlord's  pocket,  and  that  wliile  this  growth 
in  value  is  so  constant  as  it  is,  the  tenant-farmers  may  ask 
themselves  what  concern  they  have  in  helping  the  landlord  to 
fiing  his  lawful  burtheus  ofi',  and  charge  the  State  with 
tyranny  in  adding  a  saall  increase  to  his  rates  while  lie  gets  so 
large  an  increase  in  rent.  What  tenants  want  is  justice  from 
landlords  in  the  form  of  security  for  their  capital  where  they 
are  tenants  at  will. — The  Western  Titncs. 


THE  TAXATION  01  TARM  HORSES.— At  the  Preston 
Epiphany  Quarter  Sessions,  Mr.  Wilson,  officer  of  Excise,  ap- 
pealed, on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  luland  Revenue, 
against  the  decision  of  Mr.  Heelis  and  otliers,  justices  of 
Burnley,  who,  ou  the  31st  of  October  last,  excused  Mr.  James 
Hartley,  farmer,  of  that  place,  from  the  payment  of  an  assessed 
tax  of  10s.  6d.,  upon  a  horse  used  by  him.  Jlessrs.  Cobbett 
and  Gorst,  instructed  by  Mr.  Twelly,  clerk  to  the  Inland  Re- 
venue of  London,  were  counsel  for  the  appalleut ;  and  Mr. 
John  Addison  was  for  the  respondent.  Mr.  Cobbelt  stated 
that  tlie  respondent  farmed  156  acres  of  land,  and  kept  50  cows 
and  three  horses.  Besides  the  carrying  on  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  a  farmer,  he  employed  a  horse  for  tbe  retailing  of  milk 
in  Burnley,  and  the  question  was  whether  he  was  not  bound 
to  take  out  a  licence  tor  that  horse,  and  pay  the  duty  of  10s. 
Gd.,  the  animal  not  being  employed  in  liusbandry.  Mr.  Addi- 
son said  the  milk  was  not  hiwked  from  door  to  door,  but  was 
simply  delivered  to  the  respondent's  regular  customers,  and  he 
argued  that  to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  the  milk  in 
the  manner  lie  described,  was  just  as  much  a  part  of  husban- 
dry as  the  actual  tilling  of  the  land.  He  was  not  carrying  on 
tbe  business  of  a  dairyman,  but  was  simply  getting  rid  of  his 
produce  as  a  farmer,  just  as  another  might  send  his  currots  or 
turnips  to  market.  The  milk  was  just  as  much  the  produce  of 
the  land  as  those  products  would  be,  and  tlic  horse  was  there- 
fore employed  in  husbandry.  He  handed  up  tno  or  three  law 
reports  to  show  that  the  judges  in  the  superior  courts  had 
taken  this  view  of  the  case.  Mr.  Gorst  knew  that  the  farmers 
in  Harrow  sent  their  milk  to  London,  where  horses  were  em- 
ployed in  retailing  it,  and  those  horses  were  taxed.  If  the  re- 
spondent had  sent  liis  milk  to  Burnley  iu  the  gross,  the  horses 
carrying  it  would  not  then  be  taxed,  but  if  he  chose  to  retail  it 
himself,  then  he  was  liable  to  the  tax.  The  chairman  (Mr.  T. 
B.  Addison)  said  it  appeared  to  the  Bench  tliat  tlie  selling  of 
the  milk  was  part  ot  the  respondent's  business  as  a  husband- 
man. Tlierefore  they  agreed  with  tlie  justices  below,  that  the 
horse  must  be  exempt  from  the  tax.  Mr.  Cobbett  asked  f"r  a 
case  for  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  It  was  a  case  in  which  the 
Crown  was  very  much  interested,  because  there  were  other 
parties  who  had  paid  the  tax  under  similar  circumstances. 
Mr.  J.  Addison  :  They  won't  get  their  money  back  from  the 
Crown,  we  may  be  sure  (laughter).  He  opposed  the  applica- 
tion, because  he  understood  that  his  application  for  costs  would 
be  useless,  the  ( 'ourt  having  no  power  to  grant  them,  and  if 
the  respondent  liad  to  fight  the  case  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
he  would  have  to  bear  all  bis  own  expenses.  The  Chairman 
said  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  case  for  the  Court  of 
Exche(|uer  to  decide. 
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THE    MIDLAND    FARMERS'    CLUB. 

THE    GAME    LAWS. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Midland  Farmers'  Club,  in 
Birmingham,  Mr.  W.  Brewster  in  the  chair — 

Mr.  f .  ALLErrjE  McGeaciiy  said  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  members  of  the  Midland  Farmers'  Club  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, take  a  deep  interest  in  the  Game  Laws.  If  he  were 
to  use  the  words  which  O'Connell  was  accustomed  to  address 
to  liis  adherents  in  Ireland,  "  You  must  exert  yourselves,  if 
you  are  to  be  freed"  from  what  many  persons  considered  the 
great  curse  of  game,  it  would  seem  almost  indecorous  on  his 
part,  and  might  be  resented  on  theirs  as  a  piece  of  advice  he 
had  no  occasion  or  right  to  give.  Yet  every  one  who  had  paid 
much  attention  to  the  Game  Law  question,  affecting,  as  it  did, 
primarily  the  tenant,  and  virtually  the  whole  nation,  had  con- 
stantly brought  paiul'uUy  before  him  the  fact  that  in  talking 
privately  to  a  farmer  he  heard  bitter  complaints  of  the  Game 
Laws,  whereas  a  very  poor  response  was  probably  given  to  his 
own  denunciation  of  those  laws  when  he  met  the  same  gentle- 
man in  public.  It  was  constantly  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  gen- 
tlemen who  were  trying  to  remove  what  they  thought  to  be  the 
great  evils  which  affected  this  country  at  the  present  moment, 
that  they  were  trying  to  help  those  who  apparently  had  no 
Mfish  to  be  helped.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  by  himself 
and  many  other  persons  that,  considering  the  point  at  which 
the  interest  on  this  question  had  arrived,  there  would  have 
been  during  the  past  autumn  further  discussions  upon  the 
Game  Laws,  more  particularly  at  the  agricultural  dinners  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  most  of  these  dinners, 
however,  comparatively  few  remarks  were  made  on  the  subject, 
it  being  always  stated  that  political  questions  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded ;  but  those  persons  who  found  the  Game  Laws  an  in- 
convenient subject,  as  time  goes  on,  must  be  pleased  to  re- 
member that  they  themselves  were  the  cause  of  the  question 
taking  such  an  advanced  place  in  politics.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Club  which  he  had  the  honour  of  attending  in  the  spring, 
Mr.  Lowe  said  he  had  been  looking  in  vain  for  some  argument 
upon  the  subject.  Of  course,  if  one  could  carry  the  public 
objects  he  had  m  view  by  logic  and  argument  it  would  be  an 
admirable  thing ;  but  if  practical  men  could  carry  their  object 
by  what  some  thought  to  be  neither  logic  nor  argument,it  would 
not  make  much  difference.  The  progress  of  the  Game  Law 
reform  had  been  very  considerable  daring  the  past  year, 
and  it  often  seemed  to  be  supposed  that  the  agitation,  as 
it  was  now  called,  about  this  question,  was  an  entirely 
new  thing,  which  might  be  very  well  left  alone.  Look- 
ing back  at  the  effect  of  the  Game  Laws,  it  was  clear 
that  for  some  years  past  the  country  had  not  been 
content  with  those  laws.  Eifty  years  ago  the  same  impatience 
was  felt  as  now  with  reference  to  the  Game  Laws.  Eor  in- 
stance, towards  the  end  of  the  French  war,  when  it  might  be 
supposed  that  everything  would  be  done  to  put  the  country  in 
the  Ijcst  position  for  carrying  on  a  foreign  war  to  the  greatest 
advantage  by  maintaining  perfect  peace  and  goodwill  amongst 
the  people,  the  statutes  for  preserving  game  were  many  and 
various,  and  not  a  little  obscure  and  intricate,  it  being  re- 
marked that  in  one  statute  (5  Anne,  c.  14)  there  was  false 
grammar  in  no  fewer  than  six  places,  besides  other  mistakes, 
the  occasion  of  whicli,  or  what  denomination  of  persons  were 
probably  the  penners  of  those  statutes,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
inquire.  It  might  be  generally  sufficient  to  observe  that  the 
qualifications  for  kiUing  game,  as  they  were  usually  called,  or 
more  properly  the  exemptions  from  the  penalties  inflicted  by 
the  statute-law  were — first,  the  having  a  freehold  estate  of 
£100  per  annum,  there  being  fifty  times  the  property  required 
to  enable  a  man  to  kiU  a  partridge  as  to  vote  for  a  knight  of 
the  shire.  This  was  in  the  agony  of  the  I'rench  war,  when 
knights  of  the  shire  were  running  up  the  national  debt  to 
£800,000,000.  Forty  shilling  freeholders  voted  for  them,  but 
a  man  required  to  be  a  £100  freeholder  to  dare  to  touch  a 
partridge.  For  unqualified  persons  transgressing  those  laws 
by  killing  game,  keeping  engines  for  that  purpose,  or  even 
having  game  in  their  custody,  or  for  persons,  however  qualified. 


who  killed  game,  or  had  it  in  their  possession  at  unseasonable 
times  of  the  year,  or  unseasonable  times  of  the  day  or  night, 
on  Sundays,  or  Christmas  Day — and  it  was  wonderful  to  see 
the  religious  element  running  in  those  laws  before  the  repeal 
of  the  Tests  and  Corporations  Act — there  were  various  penal- 
ties assigned,  corporal  and  pecuniary,  by  different  statutes,  on 
any  one  of  which,  but  only  on  one  at  a  time,  the  Justices 
might  convict  in  a  summary  way  ;  or  in  most  of  them  prose- 
cutions might  be  carried  on  at  the  Assizes,  when  it  was  W'orth 
remarking  that,  positively  going  back  in  respect  to  those  vile 
laws,  the  old  Enghsh  squire  was,  at  any  rate,  a  gentleman 
who — though  he  was  full  of  his  own  importance,  as  well  he 
might  be  when  he  was  able  to  lay  800  millions  of  debt  on  the 
country — did  all  he  could  to  catch  a  poacher,  and  when 
caught,  gave  him  a  belly-full — all  that  he  could.  But  he  had 
a  respect  for  himself,  lie  knew  nothing  of  accumulative 
penalties  ;  he  knew  nothiug  of  the  vindictive  vulgarity — if 
he  miglit  be  allowed  the  expression — of  the  modern 
game  preserver.  He  might  be  a  bran-new  peer,  or  a  retired 
tradesman,  or  a  financial  agent  who  set  to  work  to  make  a 
deer  forest,  he  might  have  a  notorious  poacher  for  a  game- 
keeper, w^ho  had  his  enemy  tried  upon  two  or  three  charges, 
and  sentenced  to  two  or  three  punishments ;  and  going  beyond 
the  point  at  which  English  love  of  fair  play  would  lead  him 
to  stop,  by  himself  or  his  agent,  took  care  that  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  should  be  compelled  to  proceed  against  the 
man  for  shooting  without  a  Ucence.  The  magistrates,  who 
were  often  indisposed  to  act,  were  then  compelled  to  inflict 
desperately  heavy  penalties,  which  they  had  only  power  to 
reduce  within  certain  limits,  those  limits  leaving  a  heavy  item 
remaining.  When  it  was  remembered  that  there  were  between 
10,000  and  11,000  convictions  a  year,  everything  had  clearly 
been  done  in  the  way  of  security,  and,  as  a  matter  of  common 
sense,  it  was  time  to  change  the  existing  system.  Referring 
to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hertfordshire  Chamber,  he  would 
quote  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cowper,  the  senior  meml3er  for  the 
county,  who  treated  the  subject  in  a  great  degree  as  a  land- 
lord and  tenant's  question.  Though  he  avowed  the  evils  of 
he  present  state  of  things,  yet  Mr.  Cowper  thought  the 
Legislature  should  not  act,  and  tliere  appeared  to  be  a  great 
objection  to  the  Legislature  interfering  in  this  question  on  the 
part  of  many  gentlemen  who  saw  no  objection  to  interfering, 
for  example,  with  the  management  of  factories.  Mr.  Cowper 
further  said,  "  he  could  not  find  words  enough  to  condemn  the 
landlord  who  let  his  tenants  be  overrun  by  ground  game  ;  if 
it  was  without  compensation  it  amounted  to  a  fraud."  And 
if  looked  at  fairly  and  dispassionately  it  was  difficult  to  find  a 
greater  fraud  in  a  moral,  if  not  a  legal  sense,  by  persons  using 
their  powers  so  unjustly.  Mr.  Cowper  added,  "he  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  consent  to  any  measure  which  should  give  the 
tenant  control  over  the  ground  game."  That  was,  no  dcubt, 
very  kind,  but  the  real  question  was.  Why  was  that  never 
done  before  ?  After  moralising  on  the  matter  Mr.  Cowper 
further  said  the  subject  was  one  which  in  hands  of  ordinary 
capacity  might  be  made  dangerous ;  therefore,  when  the  cloud, 
now  of  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  became  bigger,  and  when 
the  people  were  determined  to  do  away  with  the  Game  Laws, 
he  advised  the  landlords,  on  no  account  to  enter  into  a  contest 
with  them  on  tlie  subject ;  but  to  let  those  laws  go,  and  to 
retain  as  much  of  their  political  power  as  they  could.  He  (Mr. 
McGeachy)  believed  the  Game  Laws  were  going,  and  would 
go,  however  much  of  political  powere  might  remain  to  the 
landowner.  That  must  rest,  under  the  new  franchise,  with  the 
people  of  this  country.  Mr.  Smith,  the  next  member  for 
Hertfordshire,  said,  at  the  same  meeting,  "  they  were  one  and 
all  going  to  give  up  hares  and  rabbits" — a  result  which  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the  discussions  \vhich  had 
taken  place  in  the  county  on  the  subject.  The  third  member, 
Mr.  Brand,  thought  the  arguments  of  the  Game  Law  repealers 
very  weak,  and  were  so  thrashed  out  that  they  had  been 
obliged  to  attack  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  reference  to  the 
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stimulation  of  tastes,  not  essential  parts  of  a  royal  education, 
in  a  young  man  upon  whom  the  future  of  this  country  mainly 
tlepended.  It  was  stated,  apparently  on  authority,  that  at 
the  present  time  there  were  18,000  acres  of  unlet  laud  in  Nor- 
folk, and  it  was  surmised  by  persons  who  knew  that  part  of  the 
country  that  men  would  not  undertake  to  cultivate  those  farms, 
believing  that  ruin  stared  them  m  the  face  if  they  attempted  to 
deal  with  them.  As  to  pigeon  shooting,  Tlie  Times  said  upon 
the  matches  at  Harlingham  House  ;  "  We  think  it  high  time 
such  senseless,  such  cruel,  and  such  costly  amusements  should 
be  put  down,  not,  indeed,  by  the  law,  but,  what  is  above  all 
law,  the  instinctive  feeling  which  all  true  Englishmen  (that 
was  a  direct  attack  upon  his  Royal  Highness),  and  all  lovers  of 
legitimate  sport  have  against  practices  which  are  aUke  bruta- 
lising,  ruinous,  and  debasing,  and  which  are  revolting  at  once 
to  the  humanity  and  to  the  common  sense  of  the  community." 
The  Game  Laws  were  said  to  be  a  "  bastard  slip  of  the  forest 
laws,"  and  those  pigeon-shooting  matches  were  exactly  a 
"  bastard  slip  of  the  Game  Laws."  They  were  an  ingenious 
arrangement  by  which  there  should  be  no  lack  of  amuse- 
ment when  particular  birds  could  not  be  shot.  Was 
that  an  occupation  for  a  young  man,  who  was  likely  to 
succeed  to  a  throne  whicli  had  been  filled  by  Elizabeth 
and  Cromwell  ?  Was  it  for  the  good  of  the  country,  was 
it  in  the  sense  of  loyalty,  that  such  amusements  should  be 
permitted  in  the  highest  quarters  ?  The  Times  now  stated 
that  of  all  the  public  questions  which  had  been  recently 
agitated,  the  Game  Laws  were  probably  the  easiest — that  the 
circumstances  of  modern  trade,  and  the  habits  of  modern  so- 
ciety, had  made  it  a  simple  question  of  money  ;  every  landed 
proprietor  having  both  a  crop  land  and  game-rent,  and  the 
question  being  one  between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord. 
Conversations  with,  and  letters  irom  many  gentlemen,  showed 
distinctly  that  whether  or  not  it  was  a  question  of  money,  it 
had  done  more  than  anything  else  to  destroy  the  peace,  the 
comfort,  and  the  happiness  of  the  families  of  the  great  ten- 
antry of  England.  The  question  of  making  game  property, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Brand,  had  been  suddenly  put  torward, 
and  it  was  a  question  on  which  it  was  very  often  difficult  to  give 
a  satisfactory  answer.  He  did  not  wish,  therefore,  to  speak 
about  it,  without  taking  the  opinion  of  wiser  persons  than 
himself,  and  could  not  do  better  than  read  a  few  lines  written 
by  a  person  who  had  given  his  attention  to  the  subject  for 
thirty  years.  He  said,  "  No  human  being,  from  the  poacher 
down  to  the  game  preserver,  can  realise  the  idea  that  wild 
creiitures,  wandering  where  they  will,  can  be  made  anybody's 
property.  Tlie  first  and  essential  incident  of  property,  the 
moral  assent  of  the  community  to  its  being  held  as  such,  is 
wanting.  Parliament  dare  not  pass  a  law  for  making  the 
taking  of  game  a  felony ;  that  being  the  result  of  a  proposal 
to  make  it  property,  and  that  would  soon  be  found  if  any  such 
change  were  to  be  proposed.  The  law  protecting  game  as 
property  could  only  be  enforced  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances ;  that  is,  where  a  witness  who  saw  the  wild  creature 
taken  on  the  land,  the  ownership  or  occupation  of  which  is 
supposed  to  confer  the  right  of  property,  could  be  produced. 
These  creatures  cannot  be  identified.  Even  in  tlic  case  of 
domestic  poultry  stealing,  comparatively  few  convictions  are 
obtained  from  the  difficulty  of  identification  ;  and  to  identify 
the  game  animals  is  simply  impossible."  Lord  Leigh  had 
given  up  hares  and  rabbits  to  his  tenants ;  Lord  Cowper  had 
stated  that  he  would  never,  imder  any  circumstances,  let  the 
shooting  over  his  laud  to  strangei's.  lint,  if  he  was  rightly 
informed,  Lord  Lichfield,  who  took  great  interest  in  agri- 
culture, liad  let  the  shooting  on  a  large  extent  of  his  pro- 
perty over  the  heads  of  the  tenants.  (A  Voice ;  "  That's 
({uite  true.")  A  mansion  formerly  occupied  by  the  family 
had  been  let  to  a  gentleinan  who  did  not  desire  the  shooting, 
and  it  was  considered  desirable  by  his  Lordship  to  assert 
his  manorial  rights,  by  which  the  shooting  had  been  taken 
from  the  tenants,  greatly  to  their  annoyance  and  let  to 
another  tenant.  Though  it  might  be  said  that  that  vvas 
an  attack  upon  a  landlord,  he  could  only  reply  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  public  interest.  He  had  beheved  it  to  be  a  fact, 
and,  if  so,  they  had  in  their  own  experience  two  noblemen, 
deservedly  respected,  who  in  the  matter  of  game  adopted  plans 
irreconcilable  the  one  w^ith  the  other.  At  the  Elford  Petty 
Sessions  a  person  was  convicted  of  shooting  a  pheasant,  on 
the  testimony  of  a  gamekeeper,  notwithstanding  its  being 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  three  witnesses  that  the  defendant 


was  elsewhere  at  the  time  the  bird  was  shot.  The  Game  Laws 
had  been  condemned  right  and  left  by  men  who  had  the 
interests  of  the  people  at  heart,  and  what  tliey  said  was, 
"Abolish  those  laws."  If,  however,  it  was  said  that  the  land 
would  be  trespassed  upon,  and  that  protection  was  needed, 
there  was  Parliament,  which  had  passed  a  few  hundreds  of 
Acts  in  favour  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  would  be  ready  to  pass 
an  Act  against  trespass ;  but  he  contended  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  required.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  would  be  held  on  the  25th  of  this  month,  when 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  compromise  the  question,  and  to 
pledge  the  Chamber  to  promote  an  arrangement  in  Parliament, 
which  would  go  the  length  of  giving  up  hares  and  rabbits.  An 
expression  of  opinion  by  this  Club  would  have  some  weight  in 
preventing  what  he  thought  to  be  a  mischievous  and  illusive 
compromise.  He  would  conclude  by  reading  the  words  of  a 
great  Scotch  farmer,  Mr.  Riddell,  of  Elnndale,  by  Tedborough, 
who  told  the  Scotch  Chamber,  five  years  ago,  the  real  truth  of 
this  matter.  He  said :  '•  I  feel  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
this  Chamber  should  aim  at  nothing  short  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Game  Laws.  I  have  no  objection  to  petition  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  farmers'  grievances,  but  I  protest  against 
the  Chamber  having  anything  in  view  less  than  the  total  and 
unconditional  repeal  of  those  laws.  The  curse  of  the  Game 
Laws  at  present  lies  in  their  insidiously  entering  into  the  rela- 
tions between  landlord  and  tenant,  embittering  the  very  pro- 
fession of  agriculture,  and  tempting  landlords  to  proceed  from 
one  extremity  of  harsh  legislature  to  another  at  the  expense 
and  to  the  moral  pain  of  the  whole  community." 

Mr.  G.  Wise  argued  that  the  question  was  simply  one  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant.  AVith  regard  to  the  permission 
which  Lord  Leigh  had  given  to  his  tenants  to  kill  hares  and 
rabbits,  he  might  teU  them  what  he  had  heard.  A  friend,  who 
had  every  opportunity  of  knowing,  had  told  him  that  the  re- 
sult was  this — that  there  were  no  hares  or  rabbits  left. 

Mr.  RowBOTUAM  proposed  the  following  resolution  :  "  That 
the  Game  Laws  are  demoralizing  to  the  working  classes,  are 
injurious  to  agriculture,  are  the  fertile  source  of  heart-burning 
and  ill-feeling  throughout  the  rural  districts,  and  ought  to  be 
repealed."  The  tenant-farmers  of  this  country  were  indebted 
to  Mr.  McGeachy  for  the -able  manner  in  which  he  was  fight- 
ing their  battle  to  get  rid  of  these  pernicious  Game  Laws — laws 
wliich  he  in  common  with  others  who  had  the  real  interest  of 
the  tenant-farmers  (in  particular),  and  the  general  interests 
of  the  whole  community  at  heart,  had  long  seen,  must  be 
abolished,  wholly  and  absolutely  struck  out  of  the  Statute 
Book.  It  was  not  for  him  to  insult  their  understanding  by 
going  through  the  long  catalogue  of  losses  and  grievances 
under  which  the  tenant-farmers  suffered,  and  who  had  been 
so  many  times  explained,  that  he  thought  no  one  of  com- 
mon honesty  would  now  attempt  to  deny  them ;  and  if  it 
was  admitted  that  the  tenant-farmers  su3"ered  loss,  then 
their  loss  was  a  loss  to  the  nation,  which  cannot  be  mea- 
sured by  what  they  suffered  only,  because  where  a  farmer 
suffered,  there  was  at  least  in  some  instances  a  disposi- 
tion shown  by  some  landlords  to  meet  the  tenant's  loss  in 
the  shape  of  a  reduction  of  rent.  But  did  this  make  things 
smooth  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  ?  That  disposition 
was  only  shown  in  a  minority  of  cases.  Did  that  meet  the 
requireme  ts  of  the  case  ?  He  said  decidedly  "  No  1"  The 
whole  community  had  an  interest  and  a  right  to  expect  that 
land  let  out  for  agricultural  purposes  should  be  devoted  to 
those  purposes  alone.  They  should  not  let  the  crops  whicli 
ought  to  be  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people  and  the  profit  of 
the  tenant  (who  had  paid  a  fair  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  rent 
and  taxes  of  all  kinds  for  the  privilege  of  growing  them)  be 
eaten  up  by  vermin,  as  they  are  in  many  instances  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  whole  community.  Does  not  every  novice 
know  that  on  estates  where  game  is  preserved  there  is  not  half 
the  food  raised  that  there  otherwise  might  be.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  mistaken,  and  thought  that  he  wished  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  game  eats  half  the  produce.  But  he  would 
say  that  the  fact  of  the  reserving  of  the  right  to  preserve 
game  on  a  farm  is  a  deterring  influence  that  prevents  that 
amount  of  skill  and  capital  being  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  which  was  necessary  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  producing  what  the  land,  without  that  clog, 
would  be  capable  of  doing,  up  to  quite  50  per  ceul=  of 
the  produce,  and  the  game  eats  a  good  deal  of  the  half 
that  is  raised,  so  he  was  convinced   that  he  was  quite  righ ' 
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in  saying  that  the  iirescrvation  oi  game  was  the  countrj's 
loss  vviiere  it  was  preserved  to  such  an  extent  as  to  eat  one 
lialt'  of  the  food  that  man  is  entitled  to  by  the  laws  of  Pro- 
yjdeijce — but  which  is  overruled  by  the  class-made  laws  of 
man.  There  were  several  reasons  why  they  were  told  they 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  these  laws,  viz.,  that  by  doing  so 
they  interfered  with  the  rights  of  property  ;  2nd,  they  inter- 
fered with  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  and  3rd,  that  they  would, 
if  they  abolished  the  Game  Laws,  drive  the  country  gentle- 
man trora  their  estates.  One  w-riter  in  'The  FichI  referred  to 
our  field  sports  as  a  training  ground  for  our  ollicers  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  named  both  Wellington  and  Nelson  as 
men  fond  of  field  sports.  Upon  each  of  these  four  heads  he 
would  express  Ins  opinion  in  a  very  few  words.  As  to  the 
rights  of  property  his  idea  was  that  there  was  not  that  absolute 
right  in  any  kind  of  property  that  was  claimed,  and  tliat  a 
man  could  not  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own  to  that  degree 
which  some  claim  to  have  the  right  to  do.  If  he  was  the  owner 
of  that  house,  in  which  they  now  were,  his  will  might  be  to 
set  it  on  fire  and  burn  it  down — doing  what  he  liked  with 
his  own — but  by  so  doing  he  should  injure  the  neigh- 
bours' houses.  Therefore  the  law  very  wisely  does  not  allow 
any  such  absolute  right ;  then,  why  should  he  be  at  liberty  to 
keep  vermin  on  his  estate,  which  he  knew  would  trespass  and 
do  injury  to  his  neighbours,  who  did  not  keep  any.  Ah  1  said 
they,  but  if  they  strayed  their  neighbour  could  catch  them  on 
his  own  land  ;  but  those  who  used  that  form  of  argument  did 
but  mock  us,  knowing  as  they  did  that  it  cannot  be  done,  nor 
the  depredations  of  their  vermin  estimated  ;  and  if  they  could 
be  estimated,  those  who  have  made  the  laws  say,  "  We  are  not 
bound  to  pay  for  damages  done,  because  you  cmnot  prove  it 
was  my  rabbits,  or  hares,  or  what  not,  that  did  it."  Tlieir 
remedy  was,  that  if  they  tind  them  on  their  land,  to  kill  them, 
which,  he  maintained,  was  the  strong  man  mocking  the  weak 
and  helpless.  With  respect  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  did 
not  all  laws,  more  or  less,  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject? They  must  not  steal;  they  must  not  burn  their  own 
liouses  ;  they  must  not  have  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  prize- 
fighting ;  they  must  not  get  drunk  and  riotous ;  they  must 
not  do  a  hundred  different  things  that  some  people  would 
do,  but  for  the  laws  preventing  them  and  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  There  was  only  one  way  that 
he  could  understand  this  logic,  and  that  was — those  who 
cry  out  against  any  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject were  the  very  men  who  enact  the  laws  which  do  so  inter- 
fere ;  and  that  when  they  speak  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
they  clearly  wish  them  to  understand  that  they  were  above  the 
pale  of  the  law.  A  notable  instance  was  the  laws  against 
gaming.  To  toss  for  a  pint  of  ale  in  a  beer-shop  was 
gaining  punishable  under  the  law  ;  to  "  make  a  book"  and  keep 
open  a  list  for  betting  at  a  public-house  was  gaming  ;  but  to 
bet  at  Tattersall's  or  other  places  where  tlie  law-makers  mostly 
congregate,  and  bet  so  that  a  dukedom,  a  raarquisate,  or  an 
earldom  eventually  got  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  was  not 
gaming  under  the  statute !  or  if  it  was,  the  game  was  too  high 
to  fty  at, because  by  so  doing  it  would  interfere  with  the  big 
fish  who  swallowe([  the  minnows,  and  therefore  an  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  As  to  driving  the  country 
gentlemen  from  their  estates,  so  many  by  their  follies  go  into 
voluntary  exile  that  I  did  hope  that  a  large  majority  of  tliose 
who  were  left  had  sense  enough  to  find,  to  feel  there 
were  other  enjoyments  attending  a  residence  in  the 
country  for  a  few  weeks  or  even  months,  that  if 
game  preserving  were  given  up  to-morrow,  they  would 
not  feel  that  all  was  lost!  But  if  it  did  follow  that 
because  the  Game  Laws  were  repealed,  the  country  gentlemen 
would  not  visit  their  estates,  but  go  to  reside  in  town,  all  I  can 
say  was,  if  tliey  could  only  stay  in  the  country  at  the  enormous 
loss  of  one  half  of  the  produce  of  their  estates  being  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  their  presence,  tl.e  sooner  they  betake  them- 
selves to  the  towns  the  better,  for  they  would  find  they  were 
the  losers  in  the  end,  and  the  country  at  large  the  gainers. 
The  writer  in  tiie  Field  speaking  of  the  training  the  field 
sports  gave  to  our  young  men  as  fitting  them  for  ofiieers  to 
lead  armies  or  navies,  he  quite  ignores  the  fact  that 
when  the  Wellinglons  and  Nelsons,  and  men  of  that  stani]) 
look  their  training,  sporting  was  a  ditl'erent  thing — as  com- 
pared with  the  present  practice.  When  they  were  young 
men,  shooting  was  preceded  by  hunting  the  game,  and 
not    only    was    it    necessary    to    be    a    skilful    marksman, 


but  the  finding  of  the  game  was  an  lieaUh-giving  employ- 
ment, the  enjoyment  of  which  the  modern  system  was 
entirely  destitute.  If  as  was  done  now  the  standing 
still  and  blazing  away  by  the  hour,  having  your  gun  loaded 
for  you,  and  the  game  driven  to  you,  was  the  sort  of  training 
our  Game  Laws  were  to  be  kept  up  for,  all  he  could  hope 
for  was  that  the  enemies  of  England  would  be  as  tame  as  tlie 
pheasants  were,  or  the  training  would  be  at  fault,  and  the 
country  submit  to  a  great  evil  for  a  very  small  return.  One 
word  with  respect  to  an  observation  made  by  our  worthy 
chairman  about  this  time  last  year,  when  enumerating  the 
benefits  that  had  resulted  from  the  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  at  this  Club,  and  the  moderate  tone  that  had  pre- 
vailed on  all  occasions,  except,  perhaps,  when  the  Game  Laws 
were  discussed,  when  people  got  beyond  their  depth.  But 
even  that  he  excused  by  saying  that  people  who  were  bitten 
by  game  were  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  those  who 
were  bitten  by  a  dog  in  a  rabid  state,  likely  to  go  mad.  He, 
being  one  of  the  privileged  ones,  could  not  feel  it  like  those 
who  had  been  bitten,  lie  enjoyed  privileges  beyond  the  com- 
mon herd  of  tenant-farmers.  His  landlady's  agent  allowed 
him  the  privilege  of  scaring  the  birds  off  his  corn  with  a  pistol, 
loaded  with  powder  only,  on  the  very  reasonable  condition  of 
only  being  careful  into  whose  hands  he  trusted  even  such  a 
weapon  as  that.  They  saw,  therefore,  that  he  had  not  any 
cause  to  complain. 

Mr.  R.  PuLLEN  (Shackerley)  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  J.  Lowe  said  that  he  was  sure  no  one  could  feel  more 
disappointed  and  distressed  than  liiniselt  that  there  should  be 
in  this  country  any  one  who  should  feel  at  liberty  to  preserve 
game  to  excess.  When  game  was  over-preserved,  it  became 
an  abomination.  He  must  oppose  the  resolution.  He  should 
like  to  ask  the  proposer  of  it,  and  Mr.  M'Geachy  in  particular, 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  the  Game-laws  ? 
If  these  laws  were  abolished  on  the  morrow,  it  would  not  pre- 
vent the  landed  proprietor  making  such  terms  with  the  tenant 
with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  game  as  he  thought  fit. 
The  landlord  would  be  just  as  much  at  liberty  to  make  terms 
with  his  tenants  if  there  were  no  Game-laws — he  could 
make  any  terms  his  tenants  were  foohsh  enough  to  ac- 
cept. If  the  Game-laws  were  abolished,  they  must  have  a 
stringent  law  of  trespass.  AVas  it  desirable — did  Mr.  M'Geachy 
desire  it — that  the  common  poaclier  should  have  liberty  to  go 
into  the  country  and  shoot,  and  that,  if  interfered  with,  he 
should  be  able  to  say,  "Sir,  you  must  not  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  Game-laws  are  abolished, 
and  the  game  is  as  much  mine  as  yours."  This  was  a 
"liberty  of  the  subject"  which  would  be  rather  inconve- 
nient. He  believed  that  the  whole  question  from  Mr. 
M'Geachy's  standpoint  had  been  greatly  overrated,  for  the 
landlords  who  over-preserved  game  were  comparatively 
few.  ("  Oh,  oh  1"  and  a  voice  "Their name  is  legion.")  He 
would  repeat  without  any  hesitation  that,  considering  the 
number  of  landed  proprietors,  those  who  were  over -preservers 
of  game  were  comparatively  few  (No,  no).  Mr.  Lowe  then 
attributed  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  during  tlie 
past  twelve  montlis,  many  landlords  having  made  concessions 
to  their  tenants,  or  to  the  influence  of  opinion,  which  had  been 
so  generally  expressed  in  the  discussions  which  had  taken 
place.  He  believed  that,  if  they  would  only  give  it  time, 
public  opinion  would  have  due  and  proper  eli'ect  upon  those 
landlords  who  were  now  over-preservers  of  game.  He  was 
opposed,  and  ever  should  be,  to  any  violent  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  laws  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  It  was 
only  fair  and  reasonable  to  look  at  the  alternative  before  they 
ventured  to  remove  a  law  from  the  statute  book.  He  saw  no 
objection  to  the  question  being  compromised.  It  was  rather 
the  habit  of  the  Legislature  of  this  country  to  settle  great 
questions  by  compromise  ;  and  he  believed  the  majority  of 
tenant-farmers  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  they  would  take 
out  of  the  Game  Laws  hares  and  rabbits.  He  thought  if  they 
got  rid  of  the  ground  game  they  would  get  all  they  wanted. 
But  at  the  bottom  of  this  subject  was  the  great  question — the 
arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant.  If  farmers  would 
be  so  careless  and  improvident  as  to  go  and  take  farms, 
knowing  that  the  landlords  were  over-preservers  of  game,  he 
did  not  think  that  they  iiad  a  right  to  come  out  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter  and  complain  tliat  they  were  ruined  (No,  no,  and  a 
voice  "  Mr.  Lowe  is  not  a  farmer").  He  thought  the  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Rowbotham  was  not  calculated  to  produce  in  the 
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muid  of  liberal  Liudlords  and  contented  tenants  that  sympatliy 
and  co-operation  which  it  was  desirable  should  prevail.  He 
did  not  think  it  would  have  the  efTect  of  inducing  stubborn 
landlords  to  make  concessions  to  their  tenants,  and  lie  had  cer- 
tainly not  heard  from  Mr.  McGeacliy,  or  any  previous  speaker, 
any  good  argument  wliy  the  Legislature  should  abolish  the 
Game  Laws. 

Mr.  May  (Elford  Park)  said  the  great  tiling  was  for  them 
to  ascertain  wiiat  was  the  effect  of  the  laws  as  they  existed,  as 
these  laws  concerned  themselves.  The  question  before  them 
was  one  of  very  great  importance  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  look 
at  it  from  a  one-sided  point  of  view.  He  regretted  that  the 
landlords  of  the  country  had  not  settled  the  question  among 
themselves  before  this.  He  was  surprised  that  they  had  not 
done  so.  He  was  sure  that  the  tenant-farmers  would  have 
been  very  much  pleased  if  they  had  taken  the  matter  up  and 
settled  it.  He  was  sure  that  none  of  them  wished  to  deprive 
their  fellow-men  of  sport,  so  long  as  the  pursuit  of  it  did  not 
inflict  injury  upon  others.  The  question  was  this  :  How  to 
make  tlie  sport  compatible  with  the  other  interests  of  the 
country.  Speaking  as  a  farmer,  he  thought  if  shooting  over 
farms  could  bo  divested  of  the  injurious  etfects  it  uow  had,  it 
should  be  done.  He  had  an  intense  hatred  of  hares  and  rab- 
bits. He  did  not  believe  that  any  man  could  farm  properly  if 
there  were  many  upon  his  land.  Mr.  May,  after  alluding  to 
the  fact  that  some  candidates,  who  were  over-preservers  of 
game,  on  the  hustings  actually  spoke  about  cheap  food  for  the 
people,  went  on  to  speak  of  the  prizes  which  were  olfered  at 
agricultural  shows  for  the  best-cultivated  farms.  Mr.  Massey 
had  offered  a  prize  at  the  Wolverhampton  Show  for  the  best- 
cultivated  farm ;  but  there  was  not  a  man  who  could  have  a 
good  farm  so  long  as  it  was  overrun  with  hares  and  rabbits. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  the  gentlemen  who  offered  these 
prizes  for  the  best-cultivated  farms  were  over-preservers  of 
game.  He  did  not  feel  inclined  to  go  the  length  of  the  reso- 
lution which  had  been  proposed.  He  thought  one  more  mo- 
derate would  be  better. 

Mr.  Brawn  (Sandhills)  said  the  strong  feeling  which  had 
found  vent  at  the  meetings  of  the  Club  with  reference  to  the 
over-preservation  of  game  was  undoubtedly  strong  evidence  of 
the  great  evils  which  resulted  from  the  present  system.  Mr. 
McGeacliy  had  told  them  that  many  land-owners  of  this 
country,  iniiuenced  by  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place 
upon  this  subject,  had  made  concessions  to  their  tenants. 
They  had  a  noble  landlord  in  Warwickshire,  who  had 
done  a  very  gracious  act  to  his  tenantry,  but  he  did 
not  like  his  name  to  be  brought  before  the  public.  He 
could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Rowbotham's  resolution.  What 
would  they  gain  by  the  abolition  of  the  Ga.ne  Laws  ? 
("  Let  us  try  it.")  Mr.  McGeachy  had  said  something 
about  the  landlords  exercising  their  power  unjustly,  but  if  they 
removed  the  Game  Laws,  the  power  of  the  landlord  would  re- 
main, and  he  would  then,  as  now,  be  in  a  position  to  use  it, 
justly  or  unjustly,  as  it  might  suit  his  taste.  Now,  he  was 
sure  that  Mr.  McGeacliy  would  not  say  that  every  estate  should 
be  thrown  open  to  trespass  ;  and  if  they  had  a  Trespass  Law 


to  supersede  the  present  Game  Laws,  the  landlord,  as  he 
had  pointed  out,  would  still  be  able  to  make  terms  with 
his  tenants,  the  same  as  at  the  preseiit  time.  In  speaking 
of  this  subject  he  had  two  sections  to  deal  with.  He  had 
those  extreme  men  who  would  sweep  away  the  Game  Laws 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  those  who  stuck  up  en- 
tirely for  the  rights  of  property,  and  who  said  that  any  inno- 
vation with  respect  to  these  laws  was  an  interference  with 
their  rights.  Now,  he  stood  between  the  two.  His  opinions 
were  somewhat  moderate  ;  and  he  thought  Mr.  Lowe's  views 
were  more  in  accordance  with  his  own  than  those  which  had 
been  expressed  by  any  of  the  previous  speakers.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  money  or  rent.  There  was  no  reduction  in  rent 
which  could  fairly  compensate  a  farmer  for  the  destruction 
which  took  place  upon  a  farm  when  it  was  over-run  with 
game ;  and  he  should  have  no  objection  to  an  alteration,  so 
far  as  to  put  hares  and  rabbits  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law. 
He  would  invade  the  rights  of  property  so  far  as  this,  that  it 
should  be  illegal  in  any  agreement  to  reserve  the  hares  and 
rabbits,  and  that  if  such  an  agreement  were  made  it  should  bo 
null  and  void.  He  would  propose  the  following  amendment ; 
"  That  whilst  this  Club  disapproves  of  the  total  abolition  of 
the  Game  Laws,  it  is  most  anxious  to  record  its  opinion  that 
the  over-preservation  of  game  is  a  most  serious  national  evil, 
and  that  the  sooner  hares  and  rabbits  are  struck  out  of  the 
Game  Laws  the  better." 

Mr.  Robert  Masfen  said  he  thought  Mr.  Rowbotham's 
resolution  would  be  productive  of  much  mischief.  He  did  not 
think  that  they  had  much  to  fear  from  wing  game,  but  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Brawn  that  it  would  be  well  if  hares  and 
rajjbits  were  taken  out  of  the  Game  Laws.  Mr.  May  had 
said  that  Englishmen  were  particularly  fond  of  sport.  Now 
he  thought  that  they  would  be  doing  wrong  if  they  did 
anything  which  would  lead  to  do  away  with  sport  in  this  coun- 
try. They  had  seen  the  effects  of  absenteeism  in  Ireland,  and 
they  did  not  wish  to  see  the  same  thing  extended  to  England. 
He  believed  if  such  a  resolution  as  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Rowbotham  were  passed  by  the  Legislature,  farmers  would  be 
more  severely  handled  by  some  landlords  than  at  present. 
There  was  another  point  connected  with  the  subject  they  had 
under  discussion,  which  had  nnt  yet  been  alluded  to,  viz.,  the 
rating  of  property.  He  had  spoken  with  Mr.  Read,  M.P., 
upon  this  point.  Let  them  suppose  there  were  two  farms  of 
equal  value.  The  one  let  at  ibs.  per  acre,  and  the  other  only 
at  30s.,  because  the  landlord  over-preserved  the  game.  He 
had  asked  whether  they  ought  not  to  take  notice  of  the  I5s. 
per  acre  in  the  rating  of  the  property.  It  was  clear  from  this 
that  every  ratepayer  suffered  in  a  degree  from  the  over- 
preservation  of  game.  He  wotild  second  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Brawn. 

The  CiiAiRMAM  said  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  evil 
k)  totally  abolish  the  Game  Laws.  He  was  more  iu  favour  of 
the  amendment  than  tlie  resolution. 

The  amendment  and  resolution  were  then  put  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  former  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eight. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  McGeachy. 


HOW    TO    HIRE    AND    HOW    TO    LET    A    FARM. 


How  TO  Hike  a  Farm,  and  How  to  Let  One. 
Well  done,  Mr.  Mechi ! — ren/  ac/c  tetiyisil !  For  say 
what  we  will,  do  what  we  will,  t'is  to  this  it  must  all 
come.  How  to  hire  and  How  to  let  a  farm,  which  being 
duly  interpreted  goes  the  further  to  signify  how  to  I'tve  in 
one.  We  may  talk  about  the  breeding  of  stock,  the 
growth  of  crops,  the  manufacture  of  produce,  or  the  case 
of  the  labourer,  as  it  seems  the  Farmers'  Club  proposes  to 
do  during  the  ensuing  year ;  but  the  others  must  hinge 
more  or  less  on  this  one  leading  question.  We  may  grow 
busy  over  local  taxation,  we  may  wax  warm  against  the 
game  evil,  we  may  protest  against  the  iniquities  of  certain 
traders  and  dealers,  and  we  may  co-operate  with  the  view 
of  being  served  on  better  terms.  But  these  are  merely 
incidental  matters,   subjects   rather   of  secondary   con- 


sideration  to  that  great  starting-point   in  the   race  for 
existence,  that  first  shot  to  be  fired  in  the  battle  of  life. 

It  is  somewhat  significant  that  j\Ir.  Mechi  puts  the 
lower  power  in  the  foremost  place.  He  speaks  in  the 
first  instance  of  How  to  hire  a  farm,  as  indeed  his  text- 
word  might  fairly  enough  have  stopped  here.  But,  no 
doubt,  he  is  especially  desirous  of  reading  the  landlords  a 
lesson,  and  so  he  goes  on  to  show  how  they  shoidd  let 
their  land.  Were  not  undue  competition  the  awkward 
fact,  it  would  appear  on  the  face  of  it  that  what  was  good 
for  the  one  was  good  for  the  other  ;  but  with  the  power 
almost  altogether  in  his  own  hands  the  owner  is  too  apt 
to  dictate  terms,  which  are  not  mutually  advantageous, 
or  to  adhere  to  customs  and  covenants  which  have  become 
practically  obsolete.      Au  ignorant  or  indifferent  agent 
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is  too  oftea  the  drag-cliaiii  to  auy  advancement,  as 
he  should  be  the  shuttlecock  of  Mr.  Mechi's  M&y- 
day  address.  They  should  knock  him  about  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  alike  disowned  and  sent  flying  by 
landlord  and  tenant. 

How  to  hire  a  farm  is  at  this  very  moment  the  great 
question  before  the  country.  The  Tenaut-Right  princi- 
ple is  gathering  strength  in  all  directions,  and  yet  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  little  in  certain  parts  it  seems  to  be  un- 
derstood. At  a  meeting  in  Oxfordshire  only  a  day  or 
two  since,  it  was  attempted  to  confine  the  claim  chiefly 
to  an  allowance  for  oil-cake !  At  a  meeting  down  in 
Devonshire  any  proposal  to  extend  the  system  was  op- 
posed on  the  plea  that  its  main  feature  was  to  lock  up  the 
fresh-comer's  capital  in  payments  for  tillages  and  such 
like  acts  of  husbandry  !  while  "  A  Landlord,"  in  Here- 
fordshire, argues  that  Tenant-Right  is  in  so  many  words 
Landlord's  Wrong,  and  that  out  of  it  the  farmer 
is  enabled  to  ride  a  good  horse,  to  entertain  his 
friends  with  a  "  prize  turkey"  at  Christmas,  and  to 
listen  to  his  daughters'  performances  upon  the 
piano !  And  why  not  ?  Would  this  liberal  landlord 
have  it  provided  that  a  tenant  should  not  enjoy  himself 
and  should  not  educate  his  children  even  as  highly  as  a 
tradesman,  a  lawyer,  or  a  clergyman  might  do  ?  This,  we 
take  it,  is  not  the  way  to  let  a  farm,  as  this  so-called 
landlord  would  not  promise  to  be  much  of  a  landlord 
after  all ;  for  Mr.  Duckham  threatens  to  unearth  him 
when  he  says,  "  if  I  am  right,  which  I  believe  I  am,  let 
him  henceforth  proceed  with  his  peaceful  calling,  and 
for  ever  after  refrain  from  villifying  his  fellow-man." 
Can  Mr.  Duckham  really  mean  to  imply  that  a  landlord 
who  has  for  the  last  month  or  two  been  persistently 
sneering  at  the  best  farmers  in  Herefordshire  is  in  reality 
a  clergyman  ?  And  even  if  this  be  his  peaceful  calling, 
surely  it  is  very  wrong  to  say  so ;  for,  as  Mr.  Sewell 
Read  tells  us,  it  is  only  some  extraordinary  ieUow  at  a 
market  ordinary  who  ever  has  the  bad  taste  to  declaim 
against  "  too  much  priestly  influence." 

It  is  clear  enough  then  that  in  common  parlance  Mr. 
Mechi  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  When  he  proceeds 
to  show  how  a  man  is  to  hire  a  farm,  he  must  at  the  out- 
set let  it  be  thoroughly  understood  whether  his  ideal  hero 
is  to  live  or  merely  to  exist.  Of  course  in  these  days  a  man 
must  be  up  to  his  business,  and  possess  capital,  intelli- 
gence, knowledge,  and  so  forth.  And  thus  provided,  is  it 
right  or  wrong  that  he  should  have  a  good  horse  to  ride, 
call  for  a  bottle  of  good  wine  occasionally  if  he  so  choose, 
or  educate  his  daughters  even  as  highly  as  the  curate's 
family  ?  That  good  kindly  man  the  Herefordshire  land- 
lord ridicules  the  notion  of  a  tenant-farmer  ever 
aspiring  to  such  a  position,  while  he  calls  permanent 
improvements  and  unexhausted  improvements  "  a  con- 
fused jumble"  or  "a  new  phrase  in  the  agricultural 
world."  If  this  man  be  a  landlord  we  should  not  care 
to  be  his  tenant,  and  if  he  be  a  clergyman  "  there  are 
many  useful  lefsoas,"  to  use  his  own  aft'ectionate  form  o 
speech,  which  he  might  still  study  to  advantage.  But 
Mr.  Mechi  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 

How  to  hire  a  farm — Not  by  that  unwholesome 
system  of  tender,  which  is  extending  in  places,  as  a 
practice  we  hear  not  altogether  unknown  in  an  adjacent 
county  to  Hereford — Gloucester  to  wit.  How  to  hire  a 
farm — Not  without  a  certainty  of  a  man's  own  means 
being  secured  to  him.  How  to  hire  a  farm — Not  with- 
out a  right  to  the  rabbits  and  a  stiff  clause  against  the  over- 
preservation  of  game.  How  to  hire  a  farm — Not  without 
a  proviso,  which  supposing  things  should  go  wrong, 
would  put  the  other  creditors  on  ^as  good  a  footing  as 
the  landlord  ;  but  here  of  course  the  interference  of  Par- 
liament will  be  required  to  revise  that  monstrous  law  of 


distress  for  rent.  How  to  hire  a  farm — Not  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  rates  and  taxes,  as  of  how 
much  the  rent  will  be  raised  in  the  event  of  any  more 
equitable  adjustment  of  local  taxation.  How  to  hire  a 
farm — Not  with  other  people's  money):  not  to  do  land- 
lord's duties  in  the  way  of  building  or  draining,  without 
being  properly  paid  for  so  doing.  How  to  hire  a  farm — 
Not  withany  understanding  that  you  are  to  vote  blue,  yellow, 
or  harlequin,  as  the  landlord  pleases,  at  election  times. 
How  and  when  to  hire  a  farm — When  the  principle  of 
Tenant-Right  has  become  generally  acknowledged,  when 
the  first  claim  for  rent  has  been  abolished,  when  let- 
ting land  by  tender  has  been  made  an  ofl'ence  punishable 
at  common  law,  and  when  the  occupier's  "  privilege"  to 
destroy  rabbits  and  such  like  vermin  is  placed  beyond 
dispute.  Mr.  Mechi,  verily,  has  his  work  cut  out  for 
him. 

And,  again.  How  to  let  land  on  such  terms  as'will  enable  a 
man  to  live  in  a  condition  something  superior  to  that  of  his 
own  labourers.  Nothing  is  so  easy  in  these  days  as  to  get 
a  great  rent.  Any  sharp  solicitor  from  Chancery  Lane 
or  smart  land-agent  from  Piccadilly,  would  no  doubt 
undertake  to  put  up  the  rental  of  an  estate  in  less  than 
no  time.  The  more  needy  the  applicant  is,  the  less  in 
fact  that  he  has  to  lose,  the  more  careless  will  he  be  as 
to  what  he  gives.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  let  a  farm. 
On  the  contrary,  with  such  a  choice  before  him, 
the  landlord  or  agent  should  take  only  a  tenant  with 
character  and  means ;  as  it  is  then,  with  fair  terms 
of  letting,  that  the  interests  of  the  two  become  more 
and  more  identical.  The  next  thing  clearly  for  the 
landlord  to  learn  is  How  to  give  way  ;  to  throw  up  the 
frowsy  old  covenants  which  can  only  impede  the  action  of 
an  enterprising  tenant ;  to  study  less  the  wishes  of  his 
game-keeper,  and  to  let  his  land  in  the  country  to  a 
farmer  on  the  same  businesslike  terms  he  would  a  house 
in  London  to  a  tradesman.  This  subject,  as  it  stands 
on  the  new  card  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  strikes  the 
very  key-note  of  our  march  onwards.  If  the  art  of 
Agriculture  is  still  to  develop  as  it  should  do,  any  im- 
provement must  begin  at  the  very  hiring  of  the  land. 


THE  FARMERS'  CLUB.— The  foUowiug  subjects  have 
been  selected  for  discussion  during  the  year  1871.  February  6  : 
Euglisli  Cheese  Factories — how  to  Establish  and  how  to 
Manage  them ;  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Coleman,  Park  Nook, 
Quorndon,  Derby.  March  6:  The  Supply  of  English  Cavalry 
Horses;  Mr.  E.  Tattersall,  Albert  Gate,  Kniglitsbridge. 
April  3 :  The  Growth  of  Cabbage,  and  kindred  Crops ;  Mr. 
Clement  Cadle,  Gloucester.  May  1  :  How  to  Hire  and  how 
to  Let  a  Farm ;  Mr.  J .  J.  Mechi,  Tiptree  Hall,  Kelvedon. 
ISovember  6  :  The  Agricultural  Labourer — his  Employment 
Wages,  and  Education  ;  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  Honingham- 
Thorpe,  Norwich.  December  4  :  Breeding — Facts  and  Prin- 
ciples ,  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury. 


CAUTION  TO  JUDGES.— The  following  letter  has  been 
addressed  to  a  local  journal :  I  was  an  exhibitor  of  sheep  at 
the  fat  stock  show,  held  at  Carmarthen,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  judges  with  a  "  liigh  commendation."  On  the  card  was 
also  written,  "  Want  of  quality — too  fat."  Now,  sir,  every- 
one who  was  present  kuows  that,  without  exception,  my 
sheep  were  tlie  best  in  the  yard.  If  tliey  had  no  quality 
or  were  too  fat  why  commend  them  at  all  ?  Such  in- 
consistent treatment  as  this  is  bu.  poor  encouragement  for  any- 
one to  go  such  a  distance,  and  I  now  challenge  any  person  in 
the  county  of  Carmarthen  to  show  (before  competent  judges) 
better  fat  yearling  sheep  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  John 
Williams,  Caercaddy,  Welsh  St.  Donatt's. 
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THE  FRENCH  PEASANT'S  SEED  FUND. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  Lord  Vernon,  as 
chairman,  to  noblemen  and  leading  country  gentlemen  in  their 
several  districts : 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  consideration  some 
particulars  of  the  benevolent  purpose  which  it  is  desired  to 
carry  out  by  means  of  the  committee  in  whose  name  I  now  write. 

The  progress  of  the  war  on  the  Continent  has  left  the  pea- 
sant farmers  in  many  districts  of  France  without  tlie  means  of 
cultivating  or  sowing  their  land.  The  approaching  period  of 
spring  sowing  is  an  opportunity  which  by  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  may  be  seized  to  avert  the  famine  that  otherwise  seems 
inevitable  ;  Ihe  Committee  are  therefore  desirous  of  collecting 
donations  in  seeds  and  money  for  this  purpose  from  those  whose 
interest  in  land,  whether  as  owners  or  occupiers,  naturally  in- 
duces sympathy  with  the  French  farmers  in  this  emergency.  It 
appears  unnecessary  for  me  to  urge  the  magnitude  of  the 
wants  of  the  French  peasant-farmers,  as  the  newspapers 
have  made  every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject ;  but  I  may 
remind  you  that  the  tract  of  country  which  has  been  laid  waste 
has  been  estimated  at  probably  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
cultivated  area  of  France. 

Application  has  already  been  made  to  the  French  and  Ger- 
man authorities,  through  their  representatives  in  England,  to 
assist  the  committee  in  carrying  outthe  objects  they  have  in  view. 

Any  donations  entrusted  to  the  committee  will  be  utilized 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  a  period  as  will  best  ensure  their 
proper  application  in  those  districts  of  France  where  seeds  are 
required,  and  to  which  they  can  be  transported  with  the 
greatest  safety. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  feel  yourself  at  liberty  not 
only  to  support  the  Committee  in  forwarding  the  object  they 
desire  to  carry  out,  but  to  use  your  influence  amongst  those 
resident  in  your  neighbourhood  in  making  the  operations  of 
the  Committee  known  as  widely  as  possible. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant,  Vernon,  Chairman. 


NEWCASTLE  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

At  the  annual  meeting, the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.Stephenson, 
said  that  he  had  received  a  circular  relating  to  the  "  French 
Peasants'  Seed  Fund,"  appealing  for  donations  of  seeds,  to  aid 
the  distressed  French  peasants.  He  thought  it  was  perhaps 
intended  that  the  Club  should  form  a  committee  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions. 

Mr.  W.  Bell  (Harlow  Hill)  said  he  thought  that  those 
who  went  to  war  ought  to  meet  all  expenses  themselves. 

Mr.  R.  Bell  (Newcastle) :  Is  the  circular  sent  to  the  Club 
to  get  a  donation,  or  only  to  get  machinery  put  in  motion  to 
get  subscriptions  ? 

The  Secretary  said  he  thought  it  was  desired  that  the 
Club  should  get  machinery  in  motion  to  gather  aid. 

Mr.  R.  Bell  said  the  subject  was  worthy  of  their  attention, 
and  already  it  had  called  forth  much  sympathy  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  He  moved  that  the  committee  of  the  Club 
be  recommended  to  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  J.  Shield  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  John  Gregorv  said  that  perhaps  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  action  and  principle  of  ploughs  were  so  much 
discussed  as  at  the  present  time,  and  every  new  method  of 
treating  the  soil,  whether  done  by  steam  or  horse-power,  was 
looked  upon  as  of  the  highest  importance.  The  work  they 
saw  done,  and  which  some  called  perfection,  was  only  the  cut- 
ting of  a  sohd  slice  ;  and  one  of  the  disadvantageous  features 
of  modern  ploughing,  doing  more  harm  than  good,  was  the 
leaving  the  furrow  without  a  crack,  and  glazing  the  face  of 
the  furrow,  and  so  stopping  the  breathing  pores  of  the  soil, 
and  almost  making  it  to  be  in  such  a  condition  that  the  atmos- 
phere had  no  effect  upon  it,  which  was  the  very  thing  to  be 
avoided.  He  thought  a  farmers'  club  like  this  could  not 
have  a  more  important  subject  brought  before  it ;  and  perhaps 
some  practical  farmer  would  read  a  paper  before  the  members 
on  the  question  whether  a  solid  or  broken  furrow  left  the  land 
in  the  best  condition  for  cultivation,  and  a  discussion  could 
follow.  Perhaps  Mr.  Little,  of  Chester-le-Street,  would  pre- 
pare a  paper  on  the  subject.  I  think  he  would.  I  spoke  to 
))im  about  iti  " 


The  Secretary  stated  that  papers  had  been  arranged  to  be 
read  at  the  February  and  March  meetings. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Secretary  write  to  Mr.  Little 
requesting  him  to  read  a  paper  at  the  April  meeting  on  the 
subject  mentioned  by  JMr.  Gregory. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  of  the  committee : 
We,  as  your  committee,  have  now  the  pleasing  duty  of  laying 
before  you  the  annual  report,  which  proves  the  Club  to  be  in 
a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The  following  statement  shows 
our  present  position  as  to  members  :  Members  on  the  books  in 
December,  1869,  267  :  elected  during  the  year,  12  ;  deceased, 
and  struck  out  as  defaulters,  18 ;  resigned,  but  paid  for  this 
year,  11;  present  actual  number  of  members,  250.  We  do  not 
feel  discouraged  by  this  falling-off  in  numbers,  as,  by  the 
treasurer's  statement,  you  will  observe  that  the  subscriptions 
have  been  larger  than  during  the  preceding  year,  which  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
names  have  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  books  after  the 
gentlemen  ceased  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  and  during  the 
year  all  such  names  have  been  written  off.  In  Jlarch  last, 
j\[r.  Henderson  favoured  us  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Prevention 
and  Cure  of  Quarter-ill  in  Cattle,"  which  contained  mflny 
useful  and  practical  remarks  ;  the  paper  was  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  members.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
inform  you  that  Mr.  George  Hedley  has  kindly  consented  to 
give  us  a  short  paper  after  dinner,  to-day,  and  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
of  which  due  notice  will  be  given.  As  contemplated  in  last 
year's  report,  we  have  thoroughly  revised  the  library,  by 
replacing  missing  volumes  which  were  thought  necessary,  and 
completing  and  re-binding  several  agricultural  journals.  We 
purpose  issuing  a  new  catalogue  as  soon  as  possible ;  and,  by 
keeping  the  library  well  stocked  with  new  books  and  journals, 
make  it  more  attractive  than  hitherto. 

At  the  dinner,  Mr.  G.  H.  Ramsay,  the  chairman,  said  that 
the  French  consul  had  applied  to  him  to  assist  the  French 
with  money,  corn,  &c.  He  replied  that  the  Club  would  not 
be  behindhand  in  alleviatng  the  distress  of  the  French  people, 
but  that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  though  he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  long  before  they  were  called  upon  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  furnishing  seed  and  other  things.  He 
was  glad  to  say  the  Club  was  prosperous. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS  AND  CHAMBERS  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE.— At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Newbury  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Wentworth,  said  tlie 
committee  had  thought  it  advisible  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Club  to  that  of  the  Newbury  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the 
idea  being  that  it  should  not  be  confined  to  farmers  only,  but 
should  also  include  magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  the  county. 
The  balance-sheet  was  not,  however,  of  a  very  "satisfactory 
character,  the  expenses  having  somewhat  exceeded  the  amount 
of  subscriptions  ;  but  if  each  member  would  only  introduce 
another  the  financial  difficulty  would  be  entirely  obviated. 
The  heaviest  item  was  that  of  £10,  the  fee  paid  to  theii" 
analytical  chemist,  Professor  Sibson  ;  but  that  gentleman's 
valuable  services  could  not  be  well  dispensed  with  ;  and  as  a. 
proof  of  the  manner  in  which  that  feature  of  the  club  had 
been  appreciated,  he  mentioned  that  during  the  past  year  tliirty- 
five  samples  had  been  sent  for  analysis. 

Many  of  the  Chambers  seem  to  be  perishing  through 
inanition,  and  the  Central  itself  has  not  too  much  to 
come  and  go  upon.  Indeed,  the  appeals  made  every  now 
and  again  rather  indicate  that  what  is  designated  the  head 
department  has  not  enough  of  '  the  sinews  of  war'  to  carry 
on  the  fight  in  favour  of  farmers.  And  the  country 
chambers  find  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  analyses, 
although  the  price  for  the  twelvemonths  is  not  more  than  a 
€10  note.  There  is  something  wrong  somewhere.  Either  the 
Central  has  failed  in  its  government,  or  members  of  the  local 
societies  do  not  recognize  the  value  of  union,  and  are  not 
sincere  in  their  expressions  about  the  efficacy  of  combination 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  which  they  complain.  We  have 
a  notion  of  our  own.  There  was  an  '  old  man  of  the  sea'  who 
sat  upon  adventurous  sailors  ;  perhaps  his  representative  still 
bestraddles  pioneers  wlio  plough  the  fields  instead  of  the 
waves?"    Some  short  time  siuoe,  the  Huugerford  Farmer-;' 
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Club,  as  its  neighbour  at  Newbuiy  now  lias  done,  atlopted  the 
title  of  a  Chamber  ;  and  the  lluugerford  Cliaiiiber  of  Agricul- 
1  lire,  accordiuy  to  the  last  report,  would  appear  to  be  iu  a 
moribund  couditiou,  although  it  nourished  for  many  years  as  a 
farmers'  Club. — The  Farmer. 

An  announcement  that  the  Warwickshire  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  will  on  Tuesday  next,  at  Rugby,  discuss  the 
important  question  of  Local  Taxation  together  with  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Midland  Farmers' 
Club,  last  Thursday,  raises  the  question  of  the  comparative 
importance  of  these  two  great  agricultural  associations.  On 
thissubject  we  are  inclined   to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 


Gardcnei's  Chronicle,  quoted  iu  ourspecial  agricultural  column, 
that  Farmers'  Clubs  are,  as  a  rule,  more  practical  ami  useful 
than  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture.  We  are  coufirnied  iu  this 
belief  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  nourishing  and  useful 
Farmers'  Clubs  in  the  kingdom,  held  at  liungerford,  were  the 
old  Bath  road  begins  to  skirt  the  broad  and  historic  downlands, 
has  ceased  to  be  popular  since  it  became  a  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture. The  name  and  constitution  of  these  so-called  Cham- 
bers apes  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  our  great  towns  and 
commercial  centres.  The  very  name,  Farmers'  Clubs,  is 
essentially  English.  The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  is  hardly  so 
national  iu  its  origin  or  in  its  name. — The  Leamington  Qouner. 


THE    ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING  AT  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

THE    FARM    PRIZES. 


At  Wolverhampton  the  Prizes  Sub-Committee  of  the  Local 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Agriculturul  Show  and  a  number  of 
agents  of  landowners,  tenant-farmers,  and  others,  met  Mr. 
Jenkins,  the  secretary  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  to 
discuss  the  terms  of  the  prizes  for  the  best  cultivated  farms. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Masfen  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  iutroduced 
J\lr.  Jenkins  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Jenkins  said  that  they  would  most  of  them  be  aware 
that  the  Society  had  issued  an  advertisement  in  conjunction 
with  certain  landholders  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire.  They 
were  to  oft'er  two  prizes  for  the  best  and  second  best  arable  and 
dairy  farms,  they  must  be  situated  in  Shropshire  or  Staiford- 
shire,  that  being  the  condition  upon  which  the  subscriptions 
for  the  prizes  has  been  made.  That  the  farms  must  be  within 
ihe  two  counties  was  a  fi.Ked  point  which  it  was  not  for  ihat 
meeting  to  disturb.  Another  fixed  point  was,  the  two  first 
prizes  were  to  be  £100  each,  and  the  two  second  prizes  £50 
each.  The  second  prizes  of  £30  were  given  by  the  Society, 
wlio  also  took  upon  themselves  all  the  expenses  connected  with 
the  judging  the  farms  and  giving  the  prizes,  which  would  be 
considerable.  These  points  being  fixed,  he  was  deputed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  take  the  views  of 
tlie  meeting  upon  the  other  points,  and  report  them  to  the 
Council.  Tlie  first  point  was  the  minimum  size  of  the  farms 
in  each  case  that  would  be  admitted  into  competition.  Tsext, 
the  distinction  between  an  arable  and  dairy  farm,  the  fixing  of 
the  amount  of  entrance  fees,  so  as  to  shut  out  competitors  who 
had  little  chance  of  success,  and  to  decide  whether  the  compe- 
tition should  be  restricted  to  tenant-farmers,  and,  if  so,  to  define 
wliat  constituted  a  tenant-farmer,  and  say  whether  any  one 
\\  hose  farm  was  partly  constituted  of  his  own  land  should  be 
admitted. 

Mr.  IvEARY  said  that  since  he  had  entered  the  room  he  had 
heard  that  the  competition  should,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  be 
confined  to  a  certain  area  around  Wolverhampton,  but  such 
an  area  most  cut  off  odd'parts  of  counties,  which  would  be  very 
inconvenient.  The  prizes,  however,  had  been  given  upon  the 
understanding  that  there  should  be  an  open  competition  of 
farmers  in  the  counties  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire. 

Mr.  Jenkixs  pointed  out  that  some  towns  would  not  give 
sufficient  area  for  the  purpose. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  anxious,  without  having  any 
feeling  in  the  matter  himself,  to  lay  before  the  meeting  the 
complaints  of  the  Cheshire  people,  that  though  their  county 
formed  part  of  the  area  of  the  show,  and  was  that  part  of  it 
where  dairy  farming  was  more  especially  cultivated,  yet  they 
were  excluded  from  a  competition  in  which  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  cultivated  dairy  farms.  He  was  anxious  to  sliow 
their  Cheshire  friends  that  there  was  no  desire  there  to  behave 
unfairly  towards  them,  and  to  prevent  any  subsequent  ill- 
feeling.  They  who  were  acting  at  Wolverhampton  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  :  they  did  not  find  any  portion 
of  the  money  for  the  prizes,  £200  of  which  was  found  by  no- 
l)leraen  and  gentlemen  of  Staffordshire  and  Sliropshire  ;  and  it 
had  been  said  that  they  who  found  the  money  had  a  right  to 
prescribe  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  distributed  as  prizes, 
but  when  it  was  remembered  that  £200  formed  but  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  tgtal  cost  of  the  farm  prizes  to  the  So- 
ciety, the  Cheshire  people  might  reasonably  complain  thfvt  the 


Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  people  were  putting  their  hands 
into  an  exchequer  from  which  they  had  no  better  right  to 
draw  than  the  men  of  Chesliire.  He  should  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  decision  confining  the  competition  to  the  two  coun- 
ties was  not  a  settled  question.  The  Earl  of  Lichfield  had 
told  him  that  it  was  not ;  and  Mr.  Randall  had  expressed  to 
him  his  surprise  at  the  terms  of  the  advertisement.  Still,  they 
agreed  with  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  but  it 
was  diflicult  to  understand  how  the  Council  ever  came  to  such 
a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Keary  said  that  the  money  was  subscribed  for  the  two 
chief  prizes  upon  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  farmers  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  only. 

The  Chairman  said  that  that  being  so,  the  question  came 
how  they  were  to  reconcile  the  people  of  Cheshire  to  such  a 
decision,  and  persuade  them  that  at  a  show  held  for  a  large 
district  embracing  several  counties,  such  prizes  should  be  re- 
stricted for  competition  to  the  farmers  of  two  counties  only. 

Mr.  Jenkins  said  that  the  district  of  the  show  embraced 
North  Wales,  and  if  all  of  it  was  admitted  to  competitian  the 
task  of  testing  the  relative  merits  of  the  competitors  for  these 
prizes  would  be  impracticable.  With  regard  to  the  objections 
of  the  Cheshire  people  the  propositions  as  they  now  stood  were 
agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  preceding  that  at 
which  the  instructions  for  advertising  them  was  given.  The 
proceedings  of  that  prior  meeting  were  reported  in  all  the  agri- 
cultural papers,  so  that  if  the  Cheshire  people  had  had  any 
desire  to  add  Cheshire  to  the  counties  named,  they  had  had 
ample  time  to  make  known  their  desire  to  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  Tlie  whole  of  the  scheme  originated  in  Shropshire, 
and  it  was  at  first  intended  that  the  competition  should  be  con- 
fined to  Shropshire,  but  as  the  show  was  to  be  held  in  Stafford- 
shire, the  Society  felt  that  Staffordshire  ought  to  be  included. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Jenkins's  explanation 
altered  the  case  very  considerably ;  and  as  it  appeared  that  the 
Cheshire  people  had  had  an  opportunity  of  which  tliey  had 
not  availed  themselves  of  urging  their  claims  before  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  Society,  he  did  not  see  that  anything  more  could 
be  said  for  them.  As  regarded  the  proposition  for  confining 
the  competition  to  a  radius.  Earl  Dartmouth  suggested  that  it 
should  be  a  radius  of  six'een  miles  round  Stafford. 

It  was  however  pointed  out  that  the  radius  would  take  tlie 
competition  into  Derbyshire,  which  was  not  in  the  district  of 
the  show.  After  much  had  been  said  about  the  area  of  the 
competition,  and  many  suggestions  made  as  to  the  division  of 
the  prizes,  tlie  attention  of  the  meeting  was  recalled  to  the 
facts  that  these  were  fixed  points,  and  that  it  had  yet  to  con- 
sider those  which  it  laid  before  them. 

Tlie  meeting  then  proceeded  to  consider  what  should  be  the 
minimum  size  of  an  arable  farm  to  be  entered  for  competition, 
and  in  discussing  this  question  the  meeting  once  more  travelled 
into  tlie  region  of  the  fixed  points  in  discussing  a  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Turner,  that  as  a  large  number  of  the  Staffordshire  farms 
were  composed  of  stiff  lands,  they  would  have  no  chance  against 
tlie  ligiiter  soils,  especially  if  the  summer  were  wet,  for,  be  the 
farmer  ever  so  skilful,  the  very  appearance  of  his  farm  would 
tell  against  him.  Mr.  Turner  was  reminded,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  the  summer  were  dry  the  advantage  would  all  be 
with  the  stiff  and  against  the  light  soil.     Still  there  was  much 
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faTOur  in  the  meeting  towards  something  being  done  to  coimter- 
halauue  the  advantage  which  the  nature  of  liis  ground  gave  to 
tlie  liglit  soil  cuhivator  ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  "  the  fixed 
points  "  would  not  permit  of  an  alleratiou  ot  the  present  prices, 
it  was  suggested  that  an  additional  £5U,  which  Mr.  Keary  said 
would  be  forthcoming,  should  be  supplemented  by  the  Society, 
and  made  a  special  prize  for  stiff  land  farms.    This  being,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  urged  as  impracticable,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  amount  should  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judges  to  a  stiff  clay  farm  ;    but  eventually  it  was  agreed  the 
amount  should  lie  entirely  with  the  discretion  of  the  judges, 
who  the  meeting  were  ultimately  satisfied  would  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  such  farms  witliout  any  special  terms  of  competitions, 
twoof  the  successful  farmsat  Oxfordhavinglbeen  stiff  laud  farms. 
The  minimum  for  arable  farms  was  fixed  at  200  acres  ;  that 
of  dairy  farms  at  150  acres  with  30  cows,  and  cultivated  for 
dairy  purposes :  with  the  understanding  that  the  milk  might  be 
sold  off  the  farm.    Tlie  next  point  considered  was  that  of  the 
entrance  fees,   aud  the  meeting  agreed  at  once  that  those  of 
the  arable  farms  should  be  as  at  Oxford,  three  guineas  !'or 
non-members  and  two  guineas  for  members  of  the  Society ; 
but  it  was  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  dairy  farms   the 
amount  should  be  one  guinea  for  members  and  two  guineas 
for  non-members.    On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended  that 
those   for    the   dairy  farms  should   be   the   same  as    those 
for  the  arable  farms,  and  upon  a  division  the  latter  proposition 
was  carried.    The  meeting  nest  decided  that  the  competition 
should  be  confined  to  tenant  farmers,  aud  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  is  a  tenant  farmer?"  Mr.  May  said  he  was 
one,  who  got  his  living  principally   by  farming ;    and   the 
Chairman  added,  amidst  laughter,  "  Or  wishes  to  do."     Even- 
tually, after  considerable  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  the 
qualifications  ot  the  competitor  should  be  that  he  rented  under 
another  person  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  land,  and  that  he 
had  occupied  it  for  at  least  two  years,  and  that  where  tiie 
farmer  occupied  more  than  one  farm  he  should  not   be  at 
liberty  to  enter  any  one  of  his  farms,  but  should  be  required 
to  enter  all  that  were  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  area  of 
competition.     It  was  also  agreed  that  the  entry  should  be 
made  on  or  before  the  25th  of   March.      Mr.  Jenkins  ex- 
plained that   he   should  lay  the   recom.mendations   of    that 
meeting  before    the   next  meeting  of   the   Council   of    the 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society,  which  will  take  place  on  the  1st 
of  February,  and  immediately  after  that  the  advertisements 
for  the  competition  will  be  published.      A  long  conversa- 
tion ensued  as  to  the  points  which  the  judges  should  taie 
into  consideration  in  deciding  the  comparative  merits  in  the 
competing  farms,  but,   with  the  exception    of  the   addition 
that  in  judging  the  dairy  farms  they  should  take  into  special 
consideration  the  management  of  dairy  produce,  the  directions 
given   at   the   Oxford   show   were   thought   to  be  sufficient. 
With  regard  to  a  suggestion  which  the  Chairman  brought 
from  outside,  that  the  management  of  the  dairy  farms  was  in 
so  many  respects  so  different  from  that  of  the  arable  farms 
that  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  one  would  not  be  a 
competent  judge  of  the  other,  and  therefore  that  there  should 
be  two  sets  of  judges,  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  judges  with  the  Council,  as  so 
much  depended  upon  the  number  of  farms  entered  for  compe- 
tition and  their  situations. 

The  ChairjIjVU,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  business  for  which 
the  meeting  had  been  called,  said  that  there  were  many  gentle- 
men present  from  Shropshire,  most  of  whom  were  representa- 
tives of  noblemen  and  lauded  proprietors,  and  he  had  been 
requested  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Staffordshire  to  solicit 
them  to  use  their  iufluence  with  those  for  whom  they  acted, 
and  with  others  in  Shropshire,  for  subscriptions  to  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  show.  He  simply  threw 
this  out,  by  special  request,  as  a  suggestion  to  the  Shropshire 
gentlemen  present. 

Mr.  AsiiDOWx  said  that  the  Shropshire  gentlemen  thought 
that  the  Staffordshire  men  were  very  fortunate  in  getting  the 
show  for  their  county,  and  that  if  the  Shropshire  men  had 
got  it  for  Shropshire  they  would  only  have  been  too  glad  to 
have  defrayed  all  the  expenses. 

The  Chairman  :  And  we  should  only  have  been  too  glad 
to  help  you. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman, 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTUflAL  SOCIETY'S   MEET- 
ING IN  1872.— As  wc  prognosticated  would  be  so,  when  it 
was  first  announced  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  had 
fixed  ou  a  district  including  Herefordshire  for  their  exhibition 
of  1S72,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  desire  shown  on  the  part 
of  either  City  or  County  to  enter  the  lists  as  competitors  for 
the  show.    Tlie  struggles  in  which  Hereford  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful, once  very  undeservedly  so,  are  not  yet  forgotten,  and 
there  is  an  evident  aversion  to  again  entering  into  a  competi- 
tion.   The  subject  came  before  the  Town  Council  at  their 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  but  was  conveniently  got  rid  of  by  trans- 
ferring its  consideration  to  the  Local  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 
If  anything  is  to  be  concluded  from  the  expressions  of  the  only 
farmer  in  the  Corporation,  there  is  in  the  agricultural  mind  of 
Herefordshire  not  only  no  desire  to  invite  the  Royal  to  Hereford, 
but  a  positive  wish  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  least  assisted  to 
visit  the  City  of  the  Whitefaees.     This  may  be  all  very  well ; 
revenge,  we  are  told,  is  sweet,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  revenge 
which,  if  sweet,  is  very  silly  also  ;  we  mean  that  kind  which 
cuts  off  its  nose  to  spite  its  face.    We  shall  look  with  some 
interest  to  the  opinion  to  be  expressed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  upon  the  matter  ;  for  it  is  pretty  clear  that  if  the 
same  lethargic  iudifferouce  be  shown  there  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  Aldermen  and  Councillors  ot  Hereford,  this  city  cannot 
be  a  bidder  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  next  auction. 
The  only  town  which  is  as  yet  preparing  for  the  coming  com- 
petition is  Newport,  where  the  matter  has  apparently  been 
taken  up  with  much  energy  and  determination,  a  public  meet- 
ing having  been  held  there  on  Thursday,  at  which  no  less  than 
£1,500  was  subscribedtowards  e^penses.-T/if  Hei-efonl  Journal. 
A  special  meeting   of  the   Newport   (Monmouthshire)  Town 
Council  has  been  held  to  take  into  consideration  a  proposition 
to  subscribe  a  sum  of  money  in  order  to  induce  the  Council  to 
fix  upon  Newport  as  a  place  of  meeting  in  1872.     The  Town 
Council  expressed  a  unanimous  desire  that  the  Society  should 
be  aflbrded  every  inducement  and  facility  to  hold  their  meet- 
ing at  Newport,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  sum  of  £500  should 
be  subscribed  by  the  Corporation  towards  the  holding  of  the 
Society's  show  in  the  town  in  1872.     It  is  understood  that  a 
local  subscription  of  about  £2,000  will  be  altogether  required, 
and  therefore  a  town's  meeting  and  a  meeting  of  influential 
county  gentlemen  will  be  held  to  make  up  the  remaining  £1,500 


THE  "  POSITION  "  OF  WILD  ANIMALS  IN  ENG- 
LAND.— To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled.  The  Petition  of  the 
Morpeth  Chamber  of  Agriculture :  Humbly  showeth — That  a 
great  grievance  is  caused  to  your  petitioners  by  the  preseu  t 
undefined  position  of  manj  of  our  wild  animals,  some  species 
of  which,  in  some  localities,  having  been  almost  totally  extir- 
pated by  being  exposed  to  continuous  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  whilst  in  other  districts  some  animals  are  preserved 
in  such  enormous  quantities  as  to  be  seriously  destructive  to 
corn  and  root  crops.  Wild  rabbits,  in  particular,  are  so  de- 
structive to  the  produce  of  arable  and  pasture  lands,  that  they 
should  only  be  permitted  to  exist  where  an  owner  confines 
them  within  his  own  grounds,  and  accepts  the  responsibility 
of  all  damage  they  commit ;  and  all  persons,  in  possession  of 
the  soil,  who  wilfully  permit  a  burrow  used  by  rabbits  to  re- 
main open,  should  be  liable  to  a  pecuniary  fine,  except  only  in 
such  cases  as  where  they  were  securely  enclosed.  That  all 
wild  animals  when  at  rest  on  the  soil  sliould  be  free  from  dis- 
turbance ;  except  only  by  the  owner  of  the  soil  or  his  lessee, 
such  animals  when  dead  to  be  the  property  of  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  and  be  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  the  same  as 
any  other  chattel.  The  owner  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  to  be 
in  all  cases  entitled  to  scare  off  or  kill  any  wild  animal  which 
during  the  open  season  is  destroying  Ins  crops,  all  such  ani- 
mals being  rendered  up  to  the  owner  of  the  land  or  his  lessee, 
and  the  owner  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  being  only  liable  for 
damages  in  case  of  malicious  slaughter.  That  dogs  being 
animals  only  partially  under  control,  and  their  unrestrained 
action  ou  public  streets  and  public  roads  so  frequently  inju- 
rious to  stock  and  alarming  to  passengers,  that  only  such 
dogs  as  are  used  iu  driving  stock  should  be  allowed  to  be  at 
large,  on  such  public  thoroughfares.    That  domestic  cats  are 
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Bucli  indispensable  aids  in  tlie  preservation  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil  that  they  should  be  protected  when  on  the  premises  of 
their  owner  by  a  fine  on  any  person  destroying  them,  such  fine 
not  to  be  a  barrier  to  any  claim  for  value  their  owner  may 
make.     Your  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  your  Honourable 


House  to  pass  a  law,  defining  the  positions  of  our  various  wild 
animals  and  containing  such  provisions  as  would  allow  of  the 
greatest  enjoyment  of  our  wild  animals  that  is  consistent  with 
a  due  regard  to  public  and  private  interests ;  and  your  peti- 
tioners will  ever  pray,  kc. — Thomas  J.  Ward,  Chairman. 


WADEBEIDGE  FARMEES'  CLUB. 


At  the  annual  dinner  Mr.  Venning  of  Devonport,  steward 
to  Lady  Molesworth,  said  he  had  always  found  these  meetings 
profitable  and  interesting.  The  subjects  generally  brought 
forward  were  of  f reat  interest  to  agriculturists.  He  regretted 
that  this  year  a  prize  for  the  best-cultivated  farm  had  not  been 
given,  but  the  secretary  would  no  doubt,  explain  the  reason. 
One  good  result  had,  however,  been  secured ;  a  ploughing 
match  had  been  started,  and  from  the  success  that  crowned  their 
efforts  last  year,  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  ploughing  match 
would  be  very  successful.  As  to  the  discussion  of  political 
questions  at  these  meetinors,  he  was  of  opinion  that  when  such 
questions  where  brought  up  they  should  be  supported  by  argu- 
ment, and  the  language  employed  should  be  moderate  and 
courteous,  otherwise  an  impression  got  abroad  that  harmony 
did  not  prevail  amongst  them  at  these  gatherings.  With  re- 
gard to  the  position  of  agriculture,  he  knew  that  the  tenant- 
farmer  had  had  a  most  anxious  time  of  it  during  the  past 
season.  The  drought  had  made  the  last  a  very  trying  season  ; 
but  he  could  only  say  that  the  tenant-farmers  had,  as  a  class, 
met  their  liabilities  as  honourable  and  straightforward  men 
should  do,  and  he  had  heard  similar  opinions  expressed  by 
gentlemen  whose  professional  duties  brought  them  in  intimate 
connection  with  tenant-farmers.  During  the  past  season  far- 
mers had  fallen  back  upon  tlieir  resources,  and  fed  their  cattle 
upon  a  good  deal  of  artificial  food  ;  but,  possibly,  that  had  not 
been  without  its  advantages,  because,  perhaps,  the  trying  sum- 
mer through  which  they  had  passed  had  taught  them  many 
useful  lessons  ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  on  an  oc- 
casion like  the  present,  if  any  gentleman  had  tried  any  plan 
which  had  been  found  to  answer,  he  should  communicate  it  to 
his  agricultural  friends,  so  that  the  benefit  arising  from  such 
experiment  might  be  widely  and  generally  difi'used.  Passing 
on  to  the  subject  of  local  taxation,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
question  should  not  be  discussed  as  one  solely  affecting  the 
tenant-farmer,  for  he  thought  the  question  afi'ected  the  owners 
of  the  soil  more  than  the  tenant-farmers ;  and  it  was  by  land- 
lords and  tenants  uniting  in  one  movement  that  a  proper  re- 
adjustment of  the  taxation  that  fell  upon  land  would  take 
place.  This  was  a  difficult  question ;  it  was  one  that  must 
occur,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  it  was  not  unduly  pressed  for- 
ward. Depend  on  it,  with  regard  to  all  great  questions  the 
more  they  were  considered  in  all  their  phases,  argued  and  dis- 
cussed, the  better,  and  the  more  conclusive  in  the  end  would  be 
the  measure  that  would  be  passed.  They  knew  that  the  bur- 
dens on  land  affected  them  ;  but  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
their  removal  on  the  great  body  of  the  community  was  the 
question  that  should  be  considered.  Turning  to  the  Educa- 
tion Act  he  hoped  and  trusted  (and  he  believed  it  would  be 
so)  that  the  country  at  large  was  determined  to  give  the  New 
Education  Act,  with  all  its  merits  and  defects,  a  fair  trial. 
And  he  also  thought  that  those  who  had  really  the  interests  of 
this  country  at  heart,  would  not  altogether  look  at  the  question 
as  one  of  money.  The  real  question  was  how  to  educate  the 
masses  and  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country.  Shall  we 
give  them  a  good  education  or  shall  we  not  ?  In  the  election 
of  school  boards  he  hoped  the  ratepayers  would  be  careful  in 
selecting  the  best  men  to  carry  out  their  views,  and  not  be 
animated  solely  by  the  question  of  economy.  There  should 
be  no  wasteful  expenditure ;  but  it  would  be  a  most  serious 
misfortune  if  the  operation  of  the  Act  and  its  provisions 
were  cramped  by  an  insufficient  expenditure.  He 
believed  ratepayers  in  general  were  disposed  to  take  a 
liberal  and  fair  view  of  the  new  Educational  Act.  By  this 
act  agriculturists  would  be  more  affected  than  the  residents 
in  large  towns ;  he  thought  it  a  pity  that  the  question  of 
local  taxation  had  not  been  settled  before  this  new  rate 
was  added  to  the  burden  ;  but  the  additional  pressure  might 
operate  as  another  lever  to  remove  what  was  considered  an 


unreasonable  and  excessive  charge.  In  agricultural  districts 
the  operation  of  this  act  would  be  most  salutary.  In  many 
parishes  they  would  find  that  voluntary  effort  would  provide  all 
that  was  necessary — at  any  rate  all  that  was  reasonable,  as  the 
act  itself  was  a  compromise.  Where  strong  feeling  existed  for 
the  continuance  of  the  voluntary  system,  opportunity  would 
be  given  the  clergy  and  others  to  build  schools  and  obtain 
Government  grants ;  and  they  would  shortly  see  what  volun- 
taryism would  do.  In  some  districts  voluntaryism  would  hold 
its  own,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  thought  school  boards 
would  be  elected.  The  compulsory  power  vested  in  the  boards 
would  he  thougV.t  be  exercised  gently.  What  they  wanted  was 
to  educate  the  children,  but  at  the  same  time  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  aft'ect  or  injure  their  parents  as  little  as  possible.  The 
relation  between  tenant-farmers  and  landlords  was  a  subject  of 
great  interest,  because,  as  education  improved,  and  as  they  he- 
came  more  acquainted  with  what  was  going  on  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  the  more  they  began  to  feel  that  their  position 
should  be  remembered.  He  did  not  think  the  position  of  the 
tenant-farmer  had  for  many  years  been  properly  and  duly  con- 
sidered. Bringing  as  they  did  a  large  capital  to  improve  the 
value  of  the  soil,  he  thought  their  voice  should  be  heard ;  and 
various  schemes  had  been  proposed  for  their  security.  It  did 
not  seem  reasonable  to  any  man  that  a  person  should  come 
witli  a  sum  of  money — perhaps  his  all — be  called  upon  to 
spend  it  on  his  farm,  and  rely  upon  the  caprice  of  the  landlord 
whether  he  sees  it  returned  to  his  pocket  or  not,  and  therefore 
he  thought  the  tendency  was  in  favour  of  leases — and  leases 
so  expressed  that  proper  provision  be  made  for  the  security  of 
the  tenant.  His  view  was  this :  A  landlord  taking  a  tenant 
placed  out  of  his  power  property  for  many  years,  in  a  way 
which  owners  of  other  kinds  of  property  are  not  called  upon 
to  do.  The  landlord  places  great  confidence  in  his  tenant,  and 
if  he  did  so,  he  (the  landlord)  had  a  right  to  be  properly 
secured ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  diffi- 
culties which  probably  might  arise,  that  he  should  be  properly 
secured  in  his  lease.  But  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  reason 
whatever  that  the  tenant  should  not  feel  that  he  should  have 
security  given  him  for  the  return  of  the  capital  which  he  had 
put  into  the  farm.  He  objected  to  model  leases  ;  he  held  that 
arrangements  between  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  un- 
shackled, and  then  the  result  would  be  that  the  best  landlord 
would  get  the  best  tenants,  and  this  would  be  the  cure  for 
existing  evils. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Pollard  said  while  he  thought  that  they  had 
ranch  to  be  thankful  for  in  our  English  laws,  he  was  also  of 
opinion  that  they  had  much  to  be  sorry  for.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Calliugton  Agricultural  Association  which  was  held  a 
short  time  since,  Mr.  Snell  alluded  to  the  injustice  of  some  of 
our  English  laws,  and  also  ventured  to  say  that  there  was  one 
law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  No  doubt  some  of 
them  would  consider  that  language  such  as  that  was  some- 
what strong,  but  he  feared  that  in  many  instances  there  was 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Snell  was  justified  in 
saying  what  he  did.  Let  them  take,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Game  Preservation  Act.  If  a  policeman  in  his  morning  walk 
met  a  man  with  a  hare  or  rabbit  in  his  pocket,  that  man  was 
immediately  brought  before  the  magistrates  and  convicted  for 
an  offence  against  the  law  ;  but  if  a  poor  cottager  lost  a  duck 
or  a  fowl,  and  a  man  was  found  with  the  stolen  property  in 
his  possession,  that  poor  cottager  had  to  go  through  all  the 
forms  of  proving  ownership  and  identifying  the  duck  or  fowl 
before  the  thief  could  be  convicted.  In  the  case  of  the  rich 
man  and  his  rabbits  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  doing  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  this  was  what  he  called  an  anomr.lly  of 
the  law.  Take  another  case  :  AVhen  a  tenant-farmer,  who  was 
in  occupation  under  a  rich  landowner,  through  a  combiuatiou 
of  unfortunate  circumstftuoes  became    insolvent,   the   pooy 
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tradesraatt  who  supplied  the  house  willi  groceries  or  other 
such  necessaries  Ibuud  that  tliere  was  not  a  siii-le  penny  for 
him,  while  the  landlord  could  step  in  and  take  charge  of  everv- 
thing  that  was  upon  tlie  farm.  ^ 

Mr.  Grose  said  it  was  very  certain  that  fanners  would  never 
agree  in  Cornwa  1  as  to  the  best  breed  of  cattle  to  keep  upon 
their  larms.  Ihe  fact  was  that  where  a  Shorthorn  would 
flourish  on  one  side  of  a  hill,  it  would  scarcely  exist  on  the 
other,  and  thereiore  whatever  breed  they  made  up  their  minds 
to  keep,  the  great  point  was  to  have  the  best  of  that  breed 
and  keep  them  m  good  condition.     Of  late  years  artificial 
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manures  had  sprung  up,  and  in  tlie  growing  of  corn  crops  they 
had  had  recourse  to  those  manures  to  a  great  extent ;  but  he 
did  not  believe  that  artificial  manure  had  that  effect  upon  the 
soil  at  the  present  time  which  they  had  ten  years  ago,  and  his 
own  opinion  was  that  they  should  use  the  more  artificial  food, 
and  less  artificial  manure.  There  was  a  great  diff'erence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of  consuming  artificial  food.  Some 
said  it  was  better  to  pass  through  the  bullock  ;  others  that  it 
was  better  to  pass  through  the  siieep,  and  he  had  found  in  his 
experience  that  the  latter  was  the  best. 


COMPARATIVE      TAXATION. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society,   Mr.  R    Dudley 
iiaxter  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Comparative  Taxation 
on  Keal  P/operty,  Personalty,  and  Tucome.     The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Newmarch,  F.R.S,  President  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Baxter  said,  amongst  much  other  matter. 
Let  us  briefly  consider  the  cliief  sources  of  income    spread 
as  It  were,  in  a  panorama  around  us.     There  is  the  land   in 
all  Its  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  forest   and  pasture,  arable 
helds  and  gardens,  permitted  long  ago  by  the  State  to  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  property  of  individuals,  because  in  that  way 
only  could  industry  be  allured  to   cover  its  surface  with  soil 
and  roads,  and  hedges  and  crops,  and  animals  useful  to  man 
liut  industry  has  very  largely  improved,  and  sometimes  many 
times  increased,  the  land's  intrinsic  value,  and  renders  many  a 
we  1-cultivated  field  as  great  a  triumph  of  constructive  skill 
and  capital  as  a  manufactory.     There  are  buildings  of  all 
sorts,  placed  upon  small  portions  of  the  land  granted  by  the 
State,  on  which  the  art  of  man  has  built,  out  of  stone  and 
clay,  edifices  of  great  usefulness  and  value— houses  to  dwell 
in,  factories  for  manufacturing,  warehouses  for  storiu"-    and 
siiops  for  carrying  on  our  sales  and  purchases.     Again  "'there 
are  all  those  great  undertakings,  requiring  a  larger'use  of 
land,  to  which  the  country  owes  so  much  of  its  advanced 
civilisation— the  railways  and  canals  that  intersect  with  their 
lines  of  communication  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try, the  mines  and  quarries  by  which  mineral  wealth  is  duo- 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  works  by  which  some 
of  those  minerals  are  moulded  into  useful  shapes,  or  converted 
into  light  and  fuel  for  the  use  of  our  streets  and  houses.  Besides 
these  immovable  properties,  there  are  vast  collections  of  mov- 
able wealth,  ships  for  conveying  our  commerce,  manufactured 
goods,  and   articles  of  food  crowding  our  stores  and  shops  • 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  filling  our  outbuildings  and  fields '; 
and  furniture  adorning  and  rendering  comfortable  the  interior 
ot  our  homes.      Clustering  round  these  properties,   and  ex- 
ceeding them  all  in  annual  revenue,  are  the  industries  of  mil- 
lions of  living  men,  who  tenant  and  work  these  immovable 
properties,  who  create  these  movables,  who  raise  and  consume 
this  food,  and  the  reward  of   whose  intelligence  and  labour 
amounts  in  its  yearly  aggregate  to  hundreds  of  millions  ster- 
ling.    But  within  and  at  the  kernel  of  two  many  of  these  pro- 
perties, and  sitting  as  helper  or  lord  of  many  of  these  indus- 
trious  men,  is  another  species  of  property,  that  we  call  a 
mortgage  or   debt— a  property  within  a  property,  a  sleeping 
partner  among  workers,  and  sometimes  a  master  among  slaves" 
usefully  supplying  deficiencies  in  their  strength,  and  subsiauce| 
but  too  often  appropriating  the  lion's  share  of  the  benefit,  and 
exacting  protection  from  every  hardship  and  burden,  which  it 
leaves  to  be  borne  by  its  less  fortunate  entertainers.     Add  a  ■ 
crowd  of  public  and  private  mortgages  and  securities  held  by  \ 
-fciUghshmen  in  our  colonies  and  in  foreign  countries,  that  send 
year  by  year  over  the  sea  their  monetary  tribute,  and  we  shall  \ 
complete  a  faint  summary  of  the  national  wealth.     In  order  | 
to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  direct  taxation  of  this  wealth  in  | 
England  and  Wales,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  ascertain    | 
with  some  degree  of  approximation,  the  annual  value  of  each 
of  the  ditferent  classes  of  property  and  income  of  which  it  is  ! 
composed.     Tiieir  total  amount  can  be  approximately  obtained 
from  the  schedules  of  the  income-tax,  and  from  the  estimates 
of  earnings  below  income-tax  in  my  book  on  national  income. 
These  totals,  and  their  different  items,  are  shown  in  the  table 
of  gross  income  given  in  the  appendix,  and  are  arranged  under 


three   heads.      1.  Heal  property— lands,  houses,  and  works. 
-.  lersonal  property,  and  mortgages— business  and  floating 
capital,  furniture,  &c.,   public  funds,  and  private  securities  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries. 
S.  Profits  and  earnings,  subject  to  income-tax,  below  income- 
tax.      These  three  main  divisions  appear  to  represent  most 
nearly  the  great  classes  into  which  property  and  income  are 
divided,  using  the  terras  in  their  popular  meaning,  and  not  as 
the  same  as  the  technical  and  legal  terms  real  estate   and 
personalty.     But  the  table  shows  blanks  for  some  of  the  sub- 
ordinate items,  which  are  not  given  separately  in  the  income- 
tax  returns,  and  can  only  be  supplied  by  estimates.     At  the 
same  time,  such  estimates  are  absolutely  necessary  if  we  wish 
to  obtain  anything  like  a  true  idea  of  the  relative  magnitude 
of  these  different  classes,  and  of  the  pressure  of  taxation  upon 
each.     These  items  are:  1.  Mortgages  of  real  property.     Por 
an  estimate  of  these  there  is  an  important  precedent  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  great  budget  speech  of  1853,  when,  reviewing  the 
income-tax  and  its  diff'erent  schedules,  he  went  into  the  ques- 
tion of  its  comparative  pressure  on  realised  property  and  pre- 
carious incomes,  and  gave  a  calculation  of  the  net  incomes 
of  land  and  houses,  after  deduction  of  mortgages  and  charges. 
The  estimate  which   I   have   formed   of    the   proportion    of 
charges  on  immovable  property  is  taken  from  the  experience 
of  conveyancers  largely  engaged  in  the  transfer  of  property, 
namely,  on  land  and  houses  one-third  of   the  annual  value, 
and  on  works  one- half.     The  mortgages  and  charges  on  real 
property  are  estimated  at  £53,000,000  a  year.     Interest  on 
capital  employed  in  business— On  the  averageof  businesses,  tak- 
ing those  with  large  stocks,  like  farmers,  or  with  large  book  debts, 
like  some  kinds  of  traders,   as  well  as  those  with  small— this 
interest  may  be  estimated  at  one-fifth  of  trade  incomes.     An- 
nual value  of  the  dead  capital  invested  in  furniture,  &c.     This 
may  be  estimated  at  one-twentieth  of  the  income  tax-paying 
incomes,  or  a  total  of  £20,000,000  a  year.     It  is  necessary  to 
add  this  amount  to  the  gross  income,  in  order  to  compare  the 
diH'erent  kinds  of  property  and  the  result  of  their  taxation 
under  successions.     Having  dealt  at  great  length  with   the 
argument  from  history  on  the  subject  of  local  taxes,  direct 
taxes  and  imperial  taxes  on  property  and  income,  Mr.  Baxter 
stated  the  following  as  the  conclusions  from  the  facts  stated  : 
Everyone  will  agree  that  the  present  system  of  direct  taxation, 
both  imperial  and  local,  is  very  irregular  and  anomalous,  and 
requires  consolidation  and  reform.     As  regards  imperial  taxes, 
what  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  treatment  of  leasehold  pro- 
perty, which  is  subjected  to  double  taxation,  both  as  real  estate 
and  personalty  F    What  more  anomalous  than  the  law  that  per- 
sonal property  passing  by  will  pays  probate  duty,  while  per- 
sonal property,  entirely  in  the  same  position  as  regards  other 
taxes,  but  passing  by  settlement,  pays  none  ?     As  regard  local 
rates,  what  can  be  wider  and  more  irregular  than  the  whole 
system  of  their  imposition  and  administration  ?     Would  that 
we  could  adopt  some  broad  view  and  comprehensive  arrange- 
ment that  would  introduce  uniformity  and  equality  into  our 
present  capricious  and  unsystematic  system  !    Everyone  will,  I 
think,  also  agree  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  relieve  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  from  bearing  so  much  of  the  burden  of 
maintenance  of  the  poor.     Most  economists  agree  that  half 
the  rates  fall  upon  the  occupiers,  and  are  paid  by  increased 
rent,  even  when  the  owner  pays  them  in  the  first  instance. 
Some  economists,    like    Professor  llogers,  believe   that   the 
whole  burden  comes  out  of  (he  occupier's  pocket.    Either  way 
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it  oudit  to  be  an  important  object  of  public  policy  to  throw 
some  of  tliis  burden  off  the  poor  aud  place  it  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  now  exempt  owners  of  per.onal  property.    Everyone 
will  also  concede  that  this  is  also  desirable  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view  and  for  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  people.  But 
further'  we  ought  to  do  something  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
great  inequality  that  exists  between  the  burdens  of  real  pro- 
perty and  personalty,  and  still  more  as  compared  with  earn- 
ings.    Why  should  laud  pay  15|  per  cent,  of  direct  taxation, 
and  houses  14*-  per  cent.,  or  11  per  cent.,  according  as  they 
are  leasehold  or  freehold,  when  personalty  only  pays  8f  per 
cent.,  and  earnings  2^  ?     It  is  an  excess  beyond  all  reasonable 
proportion.    If  we  add  the  effect  of  mortgages,  it  becomes 
more  disproportionate  still.    This  disproportion  lias  gradually 
grown  up,  and  is  constantly  growing  larger  still.     Two  per 
cent,  was  added  in  1853  by  the  succession  duties.     One  per 
cent,  is  now  being  added  by  the  transfer  of  turnpike  roads. 
The  threepenny  education  rate  will  add  one  per  cent.  more.    I 
maintain  that  it  is  an  economical  mistake  to  load  exceptional 
taxation  on  any  kind  of  property.    It  is  unjust,  and  it  is  also 
unwise.    It  prevents  the  circulation  of  capital.    It  discourages 
improvements.    It  hinders  the  land  from  increasing  its  pro- 
duction, and  so  inflicts  an  absolute  injury  on  the  nation.  _  But 
it  also  discourages  and  hinders  the  poor  man  from  acquiring  a 
house  or  a  piece  of  land.     I  always  Monder  at  my  friends  of 
extreme  pohtical  opinions,  who  unite   two  such  irreconcilable 
aspirations,  that  in  one   breath  they    lament    the    divorce 
of    the    poor    man    from    the    land,    and    profess    them- 
selves eager  for  a  country  of  peasant  proprietors  ;  while   with 
another  breatli  they  call  for  heaping  additional  burdens  on  the 
land.    The  two  views   are   absolutely  incompatible.     If  they 
succeed  in  one  they  must  fail  in  the  other.    But  surely  their 
love  for  the  peasant  ought  to  be  stronger  than  their  hatred  for 
the  landowner.     I  too  should  like  to  see  peasant  proprietors, 
every  man  saving  money  to  buy  his  own  house  and  his  own 
rood  of  land.    But  I  want  to  lighten  the  burdens  that  deter 
them,  not  to  heap  on  new  burdens  to  prevent  them.    As  to 
measures.    Why  should  we  continue  two  distinct  valuations, 
one  for  rating  purposes,  with  fair  deductions  for  repairs  and 
expenses,  the  other  lor  income-tax,  without  any  deduct)  oas  at 


all?    Why  should  not  both  be  consolidated  into  the  poor-rate 
valuation-'     I   think  that  both  householders  and  landowners 
are  entitled  to  demand  this  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  they 
should  no  longer  be  so  exceptionally   taxed,  as  he  himself  has 
shown,  in  their  payment  of  income  tax.    Why  should  not  also 
the  other  schedules  of  the  income  tax   contribute  their  quota 
towards  the  poor  ?     We   have  instituted  a  common  fund  for 
London,  out  of  which  certain  common  expenses  are  paid,  and 
tlie  cost  of  in-door  relief.    Extend  the  principle  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  let  schedules   C  and  E  and  the  unrated  portion 
of  schedule  D  supply  such  a  common  fund,  and  bear  this  por- 
tion of  the  expense.    An  eminent  Erench  writer  on  finance, 
M.  Dupont  White,  says  that  the  income  tax,  levied  in  England 
on  the  total  resources  of  the   country,  is   a   tax  of  more  ad- 
vanced civilisation,  and  that  our  rates  on  real  property  are  a 
relic  of  the  middle  ages.    I  am  persuaded   that  we  must  have 
larger  recourse  to  this  as  the  oldest  and  most  equitable  tax,  in 
place  of  partial  burdens  on  limited  classes  of  property  that  grew 
up  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  we  mustendeavour  to 
lessen  the  anomaly  and  injustice  of  charging  12  milhons  of 
rates  solely   upon  net   income  of   £93,000,000   out   of   the 
£390,000,000  of  property  and  income  liable  to  income  tax  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  of  distributing  the  total  £30,000,000 
of  direct  taxation  of  England  in  these  absurd  proportions— 
3|-   millions   on    £145,000,000   income  from  earnings,    lO^r 
millions  on  £152,000,000  income   of  personal  property,  and 
15i  millions  on  £93,000,000  net  income  of  real  property. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  George 
Harst,  Mr.  Frederick  Purdy,  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford,  Mr.  Hyde 
Clarke,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Bailey,  Mr.  William  G. 
Lumley,  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Mr.  Chadwick,  Mr,  Noble, 
Mr.  Applegarth,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  and  Dr.  Guy  took  part.  One 
question  debated  was  whether  local  burdens  could  be  regarded 
as  taxes,  or  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a  rent-charge  on  land 
and  houses;  while  some  of  Mr.  Baxter's  conclusions  were 
challenged,  more  particularly  the  comparatively  high  taxation 
to  which  it  was  said  land  was  subject,  but  a  general  opinion 
was  expressed  that  anomalies  existed  in  the  incidences  of 
taxation  which  demanded  the  attention  of  the  Legislature, 
The  proceedings  closed  with  the  usual  yotes  of  thanks, 


"BEANCH"    CHAMBEES    OF    AGEICULTUEE. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lincolnshire  Chamber  of  i 
Agriculture,  1 

Mr.  Bramley  said  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  were  institutions  likely  to  be  of  great  service.  It 
was  therefore  most  desirable  that  a  Chamber  should  represent 
the  whole  county.  They  had  frequently  great  difficulty  in 
getting  gentlemen  to  attend  the  meetings  held  m  Lincoln, 
consequently  they  did  not  get  the  opinion  of  the  coanty  gene- 
rally. If  by  foriuiDg  committees  and  branches  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  they  could  add  to  the  efficiency  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Chamber,  it  was  most  desirable  that  such  branches 
should  be  established.  He  would  propose  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  inquire  how  far  it  was  desirable  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  branches,  and  that  the  Chairman,  and  vice- 
Chairman,  and  five  members  form  tlie  committee  to  report  to 
the  Chamber.  He  did  not  propose  that  the  branches  should 
be  separate  chambers ;  they  might  elect  a  portion  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  their  own  intermediate  neighbourhoods,  and  be  made 
generally  useful  in  their  respective  localities. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  act  as  the 
Committee  :  Messrs.  Trotter,  Searby,  Bramley,  Seagrave,  and 
Epton. 

Mr.  TURNOR  said  it  was  an  old  difficulty,  the  county  was 
so  large  and  the  railway  communication  with  the  county  town 
from  some  parts  of  the  country  so  poor  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  something  should  be  done.  The  same  difficulty 
had  been  felt  in  Devonshire,  Yorkshire,  and  other  large 
counties. 

Capt.  Cragie  had  seen  the  formation  of  Branch  Cham- 
bers in  Yorkshire  and  Warwickshire.  Members  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  market  towns  held  their 
meetings  and  discussions  on  various  questions  at  those  towns, 
and  they  gathered  practical  knowledge  from  farmers  at  meet- 


ings of  that  sort  which  they  had  no  chance  of  getting  in  cases 
where  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  attend  a  meeting  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable to  weaken  the  Central  Chamber  by  forming  too  many 
branches.  Such  branches  might  be  made  of  great  service  in 
the  collection  of  funds,  part  of  which  might  be  retained  for 
local  expenses,  and  the  remainder  forwarded  to  the  County 
Chamber.  Of  course  each  member  would  be  a  member  of  the 
Central  Chamber  aud  not  of  any  particular  branch.  It  was 
proposed  to  hold  migratory  Councils  ;  if  at  the  same  time  they 
would  encourage  the  formation  of  Branch  Chambers,  nothing 
would  tend  more  to  strengthen  the  Central  Chamber. 

Mr.  Winn  was  certain  that  unless  something  was  done  the 
Chamber  would  soon  be  incapable  of  doing  much  good.  He 
found  the  greatest  possible  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
many  he  had  met  in  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  The  only 
way  to  keep  the  Chamber  alive  and  the  county  interested  in 
its  existence,  was  by  the  establishment  of  branches.  Any 
additional  cost  would  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  increase  of 
members.  He  had  looked  over  the  hst  of  members,  and,  as 
far  as  he  could  judge,  not  more  than  50  out  of  the  240  were 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Tins  number  would 
be  largely  increased  if  meetings  were  held  occasionally  at 
Louth,  Grimsby,  and  Brigg. 

Mr.  E.  Heneage,  the  chairman,  said  it  would  be  most  de- 
sirable that  the  Council  should  be  migratory,  and  it  would  be 
for  them  to  consider  whether  the  members  of  the  various 
Farmers'  Clubs  now  in  existence  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  corresponding  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture. Brigg,  Grantham,  Louth,  Boston,  and  Long  button 
would  be  good  places  for  the  establishment  of  branches  and 
for  meetings  of  the  Council.  He  was  surprised  that  so  large 
a  county  showed  a  list  qf  only  246  members. 
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THE    CONDITION    OF    THE    FARM    LABOURER. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stowmarket  Farmers'  Cluh, 
Dr.  Short  said :  I  woukl  ask  you  to  consider  these 
questions — The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labouring  classes  ; 
Is  it  better  than  it  used  to  be  ?  Is  it  as  good  as  it  ought  to 
be  ?  If  it  be  not,  with  whom  rests  the  blame  ?  And  (having 
already  presupposed  the  disease)  what  are  the  remedies  to  be 
applied  ?  The  religious  and  moral  state  of  the  labouring 
population,  although  of  great  interest  and  supreme  importance, 
was  not  a  matter  on  which  he  proposed  saying  more  than  a 
few  words,  but,  bearing  as  it  did  on  all  the  other  states,  thus 
much  should  at  least  be  said,  that  if  we  take  the  religious 
condition  of  the  country  half  a  century  ago,  and  compare  it 
with  what  we  may  fairly  and  honestly  believe  it  to  be  now,  it 
will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  has  been  an  advance. 
This  statement  held  good  of  the  poorer  classes  as  well  as  the 
richer.  Stilf,  we  would  hardly  wish  to  "  rest  and  be  thankful," 
but  endeavour  to  attain  to  still  higher  things.  The  educational 
state  of  the  poor,  through  the  education  scheme  which  had 
recently  become  law,  had  been  of  late  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  home  politics,  and  one  would  not  be  justified  in 
passing  it  over  without  a  slight  reference.  That  the  education 
of  the  poor  had  been  neglected  in  days  gone  by,  the  present 
state  of  the  aged  poor  was  sufficient  evidence,  but  that  the 
Education  Act  would  prove  a  universal  panacea  he  much 
doubted.  Great  strides  had  been  made  in  the  last  40  years ; 
and  whilst  the  old  adage  said  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing,"  still  there  was  such  a  thing  as  over 
education.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  such  radical  changes  as 
were  proposed,  believing  that  in  most  country  places  an 
efficient  and  satisfactory  education  by  day  and  night  schools 
had  been  already  provided.  He  read  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  a  school  inspector,  who  said  what  he  had  observed  in  his 
own  district  was  that  while  the  majority  of  men  of  the 
labouring  classes  between  40  and  50  and  upwards  could  not 
read  or  write,  the  majority  of  those  under  40  could  do  both 
more  or  less.  This  was  not  the  case  with  women,  who  generally 
had,  as  girls,  better  chances  of  learning  a  little  than  the  boys. 
For  35  years  there  had  been  in  nearly  every  parish  a  school, 
where  the  young  had  had  the  opportunity  of  elementary 
education.  He  did  not  think  direct  compulsory  education 
would  go  down,  but  saw  no  reason  why  indirect  compulsion 
should  not  be  applied.  Let  no  person  be  allowed  to  employ 
any  child  for  any  kind  of  labour  under  eight  years  of  age,  and 
let  no  child  over  that  age  be  employed  without  a  certificate 
that  he  could  read  and  write.  In  all  schools  he  inspected  a 
very  fair  education  was  being  given  in  the  surrounding 
parishes.  He  should  think  Sufi'olk  by  no  means  behind  other 
counties.  Education  had  vastly  improved  in  the  last  35  years. 
As  to  the  question  whether  the  poorer  classes  care  more  for 
education  than  they  did,  his  answer  was  they  liked  it  when 
it  was  got,  they  cared  less  for  the  getting.  In  theory  they 
were  great  admirers  of  education,  but  in  practice  some  were 
very  careless  about  sending  their  children  to  schools.  They 
were  apt  to  undervalue  schools ;  this,  of  course,  proceeded 
from  ignorance,  and  he  trusted  time  would  remedy  it.  On  the 
whole  the  future  of  education  in  this  country  held  out  a 
bright  and  promising  prospect,  provided  always  tliey  did  not 
over  educate  and  make  the  poor  dissatisfied  witli  the  station  in 
life  in  which  God  had  placed  them.  As  to  the  New  Act,  he 
did  not  at  all  think  it  would  work  well  in  the  rural  parishes, 
still  less  would  the  compulsory  system.  Beyond  this  the  Act 
was  very  much  what  they  had  been  doing  on  the  voluntary 
principle.  He  was  an  unflinching  advocate  for  the  religious 
element,  and  would  never  condescend  to  teach  children  to  be 
merely  good  scholars  without  teaching  them  at  the  same  time 
to  be  good  Christians.  The  time  table  liberty  clause,  which 
provided  that  parents  might  withdraw  their  children  from  the 
religious  instruction  which  they  objected  to,  precluded 
the  possibility  of  any  grievance  on  the  part  of 
Nonconformists.  He  spoke,  of  course,  of  Church  Schools 
already  built  with  Churchmens'  money  and  for  de- 
finite Church  teaclung.  The  religious  difficulty  existed 
more  in  Parliament  than  out,  and  ho  was 
afraid  it  was  only  the  cloak  for  "  political  dodges,"  such  as  dis- 


establishment. Asto'the  physical  condition  of  the  working  men 
of  the  agricultural  class.  Their  daily  habits  and  the  nature  of 
their  occupations  had  changed  less  than  those  oi  any  other 
class,  and  they  had  been  placed  in  circumstances  more  con- 
ducive to  health  than  formerly,  their  wages  were  certainly 
higher,  and  their  work  not  harder,  indeed  not  so  hard,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  machinery.  They  had  better  dwellings, 
wore  better  clothes,  and,  unless  they  excepted  the  time  when 
many  farm  labourers  were  boarded  at  farm  houses,  were 
better  fed  than  formerly.  The  chief  subject  he  wished  to 
bring  under  their  notice  was  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
class  under  discussion.  To  the  question.  Was  it  improved  ? 
they  might  with  perfect  honesty  answer  Yes.  Although  it  had 
been  stated  with  regard  to  the  cottages  in  Suffolk,  and  Nor- 
folk that  matters  could  not  lie  worse,  that  their  condition, 
was  "  miserable,"  "  deplorable,"  "  detestable,"  and  "  a  dis- 
grace," and  that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  present 
state  of  things,  speaking  for  their  own  district  and  county  he 
said  this  was  a  misrepresentation,  a  libel,  on  their  fair  fame. 
Cottages  had  improved  and  were  improving,  not  but  that  they 
must  admit  that  there  was  still  room  for  considerable  im- 
provement, but,  speaking  from  intimate  knowledge,  he  as- 
serted tliat  sanitary  matters  were  steadily  progressing.  The 
squalid  hut,  little  better  than  a  pigsty,  nay,  not  half  so  good 
as  the  pigsties  shown  by  Mr.  Stearn  the  other  evening,  were 
now  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  But  to  the  question, 
"  Is  tlie  sanitary  condition  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be  ?"  he 
replied.  Decidedly  not.  The  defects  were  defective  drainage, 
impure  or  defective  water  supply,  and  overcrowding  of  small 
dwellings.  In  many  instances  the  privies  were  built  too  near 
the  houses,  the  effluvia  entering  the  open  windows,  and  ac- 
commodation of  this  kind  was  frequently  insufficient.  Under 
defective  drainage,  he  also  classed  ash-pits,  middens,  small 
dunghills,  pigsties,  built  too  near  the  house.  He  illustrated 
this  point  by  comparing  the  mortality  in  two  Suffolk  towns 
of  the  same  size,  when  both  were  undrained,  on  an  average  of 
ten  years.  In  A  the  rate  was  1  in  67,  and  in  B  1  in  69.  In 
the  second  ten  years  A,  being  drained,  was  1  in  73,  and  B, 
undrained,  I  in  67  ;  in  the  third  ten  years  in  A  the  rate  was  1 
in  71,  and  in  B  1  in  59.  As  to  the  impure  water  supply  he 
quoted  a  case  which  occurred  in  his  own  practice,  which  pro- 
duced an  outbreak  of  fever.  Two  cottages  were  supplied  with 
a  well  12f  yards  deep,  which  was  filled  by  [surface  draining, 
and  in  very  hot  summers  became  dry.  When  the  water  was 
low  it  (to  use  the  words  of  the  people  occupying  the  houses) 
"  stauk  very  bad,"  and  the  next  resource  was  a  small  partly 
dried-uppond.  The  privy  was  ,  three  yards  from  the  house, 
and  the  ditch  into  which  'it  emptied  itself  twelve  yards  from 
the  well,  the  soil  being  washed  away  into  the  earth  when  rain 
came.  In  the  summer  of  18(j9  the  occupants  of  both  houses 
fell  down  with  fever,  and  in  1870  there  was  again  fever.  Six 
children  working  in  a  gang  on  the  farm  were  accustomed  to 
drink  the  water  daily,  and  all  fell  down  with  fever,  and  one 
died,  but  those  of  the  gang  wlio  did  not  drink  the  well  water 
escaped  illness.  A  day  or  two  since  he  went  into  a  cottage 
wliich  had  only  one  room  up-stairs,  and  that  with  a  sloping 
roof  on  both  sides.  It  was  about  10  feet  by  8,  and  here  nine 
persons  slept  in  a  cubic  space  not  more  than  enough  for  one. 
Not  long  since  he  reported  to  the  Stow  Board  of  Guardians 
another  case  in  which  16  persons  slept  in  a  house  of  three 
rooms,  one  family  in  one  room,  and  two  husbands  witli  their 
wives  and  children  in  the  other.  He  adduced  these  cases  to 
show  tliat  there  were  such,  and  that  the  evil  required  to  be 
looked  into  and  remedied,  and  that  he  was  not  taking  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  matter.  Still  this  was  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  He  passed  ou  to  consider  whose  fault  it  was  that  this 
state  of  things  existed,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
were  faults  on  both  sides.  He  instanced  some  of  the  causes 
for  the  bad  condition  of  the  dwelhugs  of  the  poor— the  cottage 
being  mortgaged,  their  being  the  property  of  absentee  land- 
lords, their  being  the  property  of  small  people,  who  get  every 
penny  they  can  in  rent,  and  care  nothing  for  the  tenants.  In 
some  instances  the  larger  landlords  were  to  blame  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  the  poor  always  tnke  the  care  tUey  cugl-.b 
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of  their  habitatious?  They  did  uot.  There  were  families  to 
whom  no  oue  would  let  a  respectable  house— thriftless,  im- 
provident people,  who  would  damage  or  destroy  it,  to  the 
detriment  of  tlieir  own  comfort  and  the  injury  of  the  landlord. 
Having,  then,  postulated  this,  viz.,  that  there  is  a  sanitary 
disease  e.\isting,  what  are  to  be  the  remedies  for  its  cure  ?  In 
districts  where  there  is  uo  such  olficer,  the  appointment  of  a 
sanitary  inspector.  We  have  one  in  the  Stow  Union,  and 
already  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and 
have,  uo  doubt,  in  future  days,  by  the  increase  of  the  health 
rate,  the  lessening  of  sickness,  and  consequent  reduction  of  the 
Poor  Rate,  we  shall  in  our  pockets  feel  it  also.  Better  drain- 
age by  all  means  is  required,  the  better  construction  of  closets 
(privies),  and  their  removal  further  from  the  dwellings,  the 
trapping  of  drains  running  from  or  near  houses,  removal  of 
pigsties  and  dirt  heaps  also.  Better  water  supply  above 
everything  (where  there  is  an  insufficiency),  better  sleeping 
accommodation  where  this  can  be  contrived  (and  in  newly- 
built  houses  this  point  eousiJered),  prevention  of  over-crowd- 
ing by  taking  in  lodgers,  and  on  the  ground  of  morality  itself 
the  separating  during  sleeping  hours  of  the  elder  and  younger 
members  of  the  families.  And,  lastly,  better  landlords 
where  there  are  bad  ones,  and  better  tenants  also.  Of  the 
good  that  has  been  done  to  our  agricultural  labourers  by  the 
allotnaent  system,  of  its  effect  in  creating  in  them  a  spirit  of 
emulation,  honest  pride  and  independence,  as  a  means  of 
spending  his  spare  time  in  a  much  better  way  than  it  might 
be  spent ;  of  Benefit  Societies  and  their  results,  of  village 
Clothing  and  Coal  Clubs,  village  reading-rooms  and  libraries, 
all  of  tiiem  bearing  on  the  state  and  well-being  of  our  labour- 
ers; he  should  say  nothing  further  than  thus  alluding  to  them. 

Mr.  CocKSEDGE  had  found,  from  several  of  the  researches 
he  had  made,  that  Dr.  Short's  view  was  correct — that  there 
had  been  an  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  all  labourers  in 
this  country.  In  the  year  1685,  when  one-fifth  of  the  people 
of  England  were  then  employed  in  agriculture,  Sir  William 
Petty  said  tliat  4d.  per  day  with  food,  and  8d.  per  day  without 
food,  was  the  general  pay  of  an  agricultural  labourer.  The 
Justices  of  Warwicksliire,  in  the  same  year,  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  fi.ved  the  wages  of  a  labourer  at  4s.  from  September 
to  March,  and  3s.  6d.  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  Devonshire 
the  rate  of  wages  was  5s.  a  week,  but  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
the  Magistrates,  in  1G82,  resolved  that  the  wages  should  be  5s. 
per  week  in  winter,  and  6s.  in  summer ;  at  Chelmsford  the 
rate  was  6s.  in  winter,  and  7s.  in  summer,  and  that  seemed  the 
highest  amount  paid  at  that  time  in  the  kingdom.  Tiie 
necessaries  of  life  were  then  very  dear,  for  wheat  was  70s.  a 
quarter.  In  manufactories  the  workmen  were  paid  about  Is. 
a  day,  and  often  were  forced  to  work  for  much  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Henry  Crosse  had  begun  paying  for  agricultural 
labour  forty-five  years  ago  ;  yet  he  did  not  intend  to  make  a 
remark  on  that  point  because  he  was  uot  now  an  employer 
of  labour.  As  far  as  cottage  accommodation  went,  he  could 
speak,  and  could  say  that  in  his  remembrance  cottage  comfort 
had  very  much  increased.  The  enclosure  of  commons  and 
roadside  waste  had,  however,  not  worked  for  the  benefit  of 
the  labourers  in  one  respect,  as  they  used  to  serve  to  assist 
wages.  The  pig  of  the  labouring  man  used  to  be  grazed  by 
the  roadside,  and  the  garden  was  often  manured  from  the  same 
source.  Still  he  thought  there  could  be  uo  doubt  that  the 
labourers  had  increased  their  use  of  luxuries.  When  he  first 
began  to  pay  labourers  a  great  many  of  them  ate  brown 
bread;  a  piece  of  white  bread  was  not  a  common  thing 
amongst  them.  Now,  white  bread  was  always  used  by  the 
labourers.  They  had  greater  facilities  now  for  purchasing 
luxuries,  as  there  were  more  shops  than  formerly.  Most  of 
the  poverty  amongst  the  labouring  classes  was  caused  by  the 
large  families.  An  employer  could  uot,  of  course,  pay  a  man 
more  because  he  had  a  large  family,  and  many  a  man  was 
considered  a  hard  master  on  that  account.  It  was  the  large 
families  in  the  small  and  inconvenient  cottages  who  made  tjie 
rougher  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  reason  was  that  such 
people  had  not  the  opportunity  of  keeping  their  cottages  in 
so  good  trim.  He  found  also  tiiat  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  getting  good  tenants  when  there  were  good  cottages.  They 
would  work  the  gardens  well  enough,  but  the  most  industrious 
of  them  would  scarcely  keep  the  back  part  of  their  premises 
in  good  order.  He  could  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Short  as  to 
keeping  nuisances  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  a  landlord  had  to  encounter. 


Mr.  CocKSEDGE  asked  if  Dr.  Short  considered  black  or  rye 
bread  good  to  eat  ?  Almost  all  authors  considered  that  Eng- 
land was  in  a  low  state  of  civihzation  when  the  people  ate 
black  bread.  When  in  the  countries  on  the  Black  Sea,  he 
had  found  that  the  people  almost  all  ate  black  bread.  He  had 
himself  got  accustomed  to,  and  to  like  it,  and  found  that  two 
slices  eaten  in  the  morning  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  him 
through  the  day.  They  had,  however,  very  good  butter,  and 
the  people  throve  upon  it.  They  were  very  muscular,  large 
boned  men,  and  very  strong. 

Dr.  Short  said  brown  bread,  or  the  "  whole  wheat "  bread 
now  advertised  very  largely,  was,  uo  doubt,  very  wholesome. 
It  was  only  another  form  of  brown  bread.  The  rye-bread 
Mr.  Cocksedge  had  referred  to  was  likely  to  do  harm,  because 
the  rye  was  apt  to  be  what  was  called  in  farming  language 
"  spurred,"  that  was,  a  black  smut  on  it,  and  that  fungus  be- 
came what  was  called  ergot  of  rye,  which  was  used  in  medi- 
cine. In  using  much  rye-bread,  this  might  be  taken  into  the 
system  and  produce  a  form  of  dry  mortification,  or  dry  gan- 
grene. Even  in  two  or  three  cases  where  ergot  of  rye  has 
been  given  very  judiciously,  dry  gangrene  had  supervened. 
Mr.  Cocksedge  had  told  them  of  the  effect  of  rye-bread  as 
food — that  those  who  ate  it  in  the  morning  required  nothing 
else  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Cocksedge  :  Except  beer ;  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned that. 

Dr.  Short  said  that  in  the  countries  where  rye-bread  was 
extensively  used  there  was  much  dry  gangrene.  In  Siberia, 
where  the  Russians  sent  their  prisoners,  and  black  bread  was 
used,  dry  gangrene  was  very  prevalent. 

Mr.  Miller  could  testify  that  the  labourers  were  better 
off  now  thau  when  he  was  a  youth.  When  he  was  a  hoy  it 
was  a  common  thing  to  see  boys  and  girls  running  about 
without  shoes  or  stockings — a  tiling  scarcely  ever  seen  now. 
The  men  did  uot  earn  so  much  then  as  they  did  now,  and 
within  his  memory  agricultural  wages,  as  compared  with  the 
price  of  corn,  were  higher.  He  could  refer  to  a  memorandum 
from  an  old  farming  account  book,  showing  that  a  farmer  had 
sold  a  score  of  wheat  for  £95,  and  paid  i2s.  6d.  a  coomb  for 
thrashing  it.  What  would  they  think  of  that  now  ?  At  that 
time  the  families  earned  more  than  they  did  now.  One  great 
drawback  at  the  present  time  was  tiiat  the  families  of  the 
poor  were  now  deprived  of  the  spinning.  In  his  early  days  he 
had  heard  of  families,  where  the  man  was  not  very  prudent, 
in  which  the  woman  would  call  up  her  family  at  an  early  hour 
and  do  enough  spinning  before  breakfast  to  procure  that  meal 
at  the  shop.  With  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
poor,  he  sometimes  thought  there  were  not  the  facilities  for 
their  habitations  that  there  ought  to  be.  The  larger  owners 
could  provide  good  cottages,  but  the  smaller  owners  who  had 
to  derive  income  from  cottage  property,  could  not  make  their 
cottages  what  they  ought  to  be.  Cottage  property  ought  not 
to  be  so  heavily  taxed.  As  soon  as  a  cottage  was  built  it  was 
rated,  and  though  the  rate  ultimately  fell  upon  the  occupier, 
yet  at  the  first  it  was  borne  by  the  owner.  With  regard  to 
Income-tax,  if  they  paid  M.  in  the  £  for  ordinary  property, 
they  had  to  pay  7d.  ibr  cottages,  because  they  paid  upon  the 
gross  rental ;  and,  as  they  all  knew,  they  did  not  get  anything 
like  the  gross  rental  after  allowing  for  loss  of  rent  and  repairs. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  these  drawbacks  ought  to  be 
removed,  and  every  facility  given  for  the  erection  of  cottages, 
so  that  people  could  have  some  chance  of  getting  interest  for 
their  money.  If  a  system  could  be  devised  so  that  people 
could  get  a  moderate  interest  for  their  money  in  cottage 
property,  there  were  many  benevolent  individuals  who  would 
do  what  they  could  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  but 
so  long  as  they  were  subject  to  an  extraordinary  tax,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  they  should  build  cottages. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Oakes  asked,  if  no  children  were  allowed  to  go 
to  work  till  after  they  vvere  eight  years  old  without  a  certificate 
that  they  had  attended  school,  how  much  knowledge  Dr.  Short 
expected  a  child  to  have  at  that  age. 

Dr.  Short  said  that  suggestion  was  not  his  own.  He  had 
met  with  it  and  adopted  it  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very 
good  one.  It  was  in  a  very  sensible  letter  upon  education  that 
he  met  with  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Oakes  then  asked,  if  the  labouring  classes  had 
more  comforts  than  in  former  days,  what  they  must  have  when 
a  man  had  to  support  a  family  upon  9s.  or  lOo.  a  week  ?  The 
extraordinary  part  of  it  to  him  was  how  they  lived.     To  him 
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it  was  a  case  of  existence,  not  living.  They  trusted  to  the 
harvest  to  pay  their  rent,  and  in  a  season  like  those  which  they 
had  had  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  tlie  harvest  had  not 
amounted  to  much,  especially  on  the  light  land,  as  it  was  so 
very  qnickly  over.  Again,  he  would  ask  how  it  could  be  ex- 
pected that  a  labourer  should  be  able  to  send  two  children  out 
of  seven  or  eight  to  school  when  he  was  earning  8s.  or  9s. 
a-week.  The  elder  children  could  only  assist  him  to  live, 
and  if  two  of  them  were  taken  out  of  tlie  family  and  prevented 
from  earning  their  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a-week,  they  reduced  that 
man's  income  £10  or  £12  a-year.  As  to  education,  of  course, 
he  did  not  object  to  that,  but  thought  we  were  uow  working  a 
little  too  much  on  the  present  generation  for  the  sake  of  the 
next.  The  educated  labourer  would  obtain  higher  wages,  but, 
so  far  as  he  could  see,  the  agriculturist  would  have  to  pay  for 
that,  as  the  labourers  would,  the  better  they  were  educated,  be 
the  better  enabled  to  become  mechanics,  and  to  work  for  such 
firms  as  Messrs.  Woods  and  Cocksedge,  which  they  would  do 
rather  than  continue  on  the  laud.  Tliey  would,  therefore, 
advance  the  position  of  the  labourer,  and  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  J.  H.  HEtfiUAM,  the  Chairman,  said  that  when  he  was 
quartered  in  France,  when  a  young  man,  he  had  been  astonished 
at  seeing  the  black  bread  so  much  used,  and  generally  the 
wretched  way  in  which  the  people  lived.  He  knew  that  his 
own  labourers  always  had  good  white  bread.  Their  style  of 
dress  had  also  much  improved  during  his  own  recollection. 
He  could  recollect  their  wearing,  in  his  own  parish,  where  he 
had  lived  since  he  was  25  years  old,  long  slops  of  common 
material,  but  now  they  could  always  be  seen  at  church  with 
good  cloth  clothing,  gaiters,  and  highlows.  Wages  had  also 
improved,  and  where  he  had  paid  7s.  and  8s.  a-week  he  now 
paid  10s.  or  lis.  He  thought,  therefore,  tliat  they  might 
very  safely  say  that  the  condition  of  the  labourers  had  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  WooDATARD  said  of  cottage  property,  that  the  return 
in  the  shape  of  rent  was  insufficient,  in  most  cases,  to  pay 
five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and  that  was  one  reason  why 
they  were  so  badly  built  and  arranged.  He  should  be  glad  to 
be  without  his  cottages,  if  it  were  not  for  the  accommodation 
they  were  to  his  own  labourers.  The  condition  of  tlie 
labourer  had  no  doubt  improved.  As  to  tlie  question  Mr, 
Oakes  had  asked — how  a  labourer  could  keep  his  children  at 
school  on  10s.  a-week — the  labourer  with  seven  or  eight  chil- 
dren was  in  a  better  position  as  soon  as  they  began  to  earn 
money. 

Mr.  Oakes  said  that  Dr.  Short  had  spoken  of  children 
under  eight  years  of  age — they  could  not  work. 

Mr.  Crosse  :  But  he  could  not  have  seven  under  eight 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  Oakes  :  Oh,  yes,  he  might. 

Mr.  Woodward  :  I  can  only  say  I  hope  tha*;  is  an  excep- 
tional case,  and  not  the  rule.  The  number  of  children  a 
labourer  had  to  keep  was  not  always  a  criterion  as  to  his  condi- 
tion socially,  as  he  was  better  off  as  soon  as  they  were  got  out 
to  work,  and  the  father  would  soon  be  taking  £1  a-week  of 
his  master.  He  had  found  that  children  from  large  families 
invariably  made  the  best  servants,  because  they  had  been 
obliged  to  work  early.  The  landowners  had  done  all  they 
could  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  he  denied 
that  they  were  kept  in  ignorance,  as  had  been  stated.  The 
cottage-accommodation  was  not  so  good  as  it  should  be  ;  but 
that  was  in  some  measure  due  to  the  tenants  as  well  as  to  the 
landlords.  There  were  a  great  many  tenants  who  did  not 
deserve  a  cottage  at  aU. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Short. 


OBITUARY. 

DEATH  OF  LORD  WALSINGHAM. 
We  regret  to  record  the  decease  of  this  nobleman,  which 
took  place  at  Merton,  by  his  own  hand,  on  Saturday,  Dec. 
31st.  Lord  Walsinghara,  of  Wolsinghara,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  fifth  Baron,  was  born  on  July  6tli,  ISOi  ;  succeeded 
his  father  in  1839  ;  married,  in  184'2,  Augusta  Louisa,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Frankland  Russell,  by  whom  he  leaves 
issue  the  Honourable  Thomas  de  Grey,  M.P.  for  West  Nor- 
folk since  1865.  This  lady  died  in  1844,  and  his  Lordship 
married,  secondly,  in  1847,  the  Honourable  Emily  Elizabeth 


Julia  Thellnsson,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord   Rendlesliam,  by 
whom  he  leaves  a  numerous  family. 

Lord  AValsingham  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  in  1855,  and  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Society  in  1861.  He  filled  the  office  of 
President  in  1860,  in  which  year  the  annual  show  was  held  at 
Canterbury.  He  joined  the  Smithfield  Club  in  1851,  and  was 
elected  President  of  the  Club  for  18G3.  His  Lordship  was 
also  President  of  the  Wayland  Agricultural  Association,  the 
meetings  of  which  have  been  held  at  Watton,  near  Merton,  for  30 
years.  As  an  agriculturist.  Lord  Walsingham  was  cluefly 
famous  for  his  Southdown  flock,  for  some  years  past  the  most 
successful  of  any  in  the  country.  On  the  Home  Farm,  at  Merton, 
which  has  been  much  improved  of  late  by  marling  and  scien- 
tific cultivation,  there  is  a  Southdown  flock  which  dates  back 
for  about  forty  years.  The  sheep,  however,  were  originally 
small;  and  when  Lord  Walsingham  first  began  to  think  of 
exhibiting,  he  was  told  that  the  soil  was  too  poor,  aud  that 
animals  from  it  would  always  be  beaten  by  those  which  came 
from  better  lands  ;  as  this  at  first  was  the  case.  But  some 
success  came  in  1851,  at  the  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire  shows  ; 
while  since  then,  Lord  Walsingham  has  continued  to  improve 
his  position,  until  at  length,  for  seven  times  in  eight  years,  he 
has  won  the  Gold  Medal  or  Cup  at  the  Smithfield  Club,  cul- 
minating his  honours  at  the  last  two  shows  with  the  Champion 
Cup  for  the  best  pen  of  sheep  "  of  any  age  or  breed"  in  the 
Hall.  The  foundation  of  the  improvement  in  the  Merton 
flock  traces  back  to  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham  ;  but  constant 
resort  has  been  had  to  the  stocks  of  the  Sussex  men  them- 
selves, such  as  Messrs.  Rigden,  Hart,  Turner,  Ellraan,  and 
Boys. 

At  the  time  Lord  AValsinghara  succeeded  to  the  Mertou  pro- 
perty, a  considerable  portion,  about  4,800  acres,  was  held  in 
large  rabbit-warren  farms,  one  consisting  of  as  much  as  3,100 
acres.  His  Lordship's  first  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
warreiJL  as  the  leases  fell  out,  and  that  was  effected  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  This  step  necessitated  the  building  of 
farm-houses  and  premises,  and  the  sub-division  of  the  land ; 
and  the  holdings  here  now  range  from  about  600  to  700  acres, 
while  pains  have  been  taken  of  late  to  reduce  the  rabbits. 
Tlie  main  improvement  necessary  was  to  strengthen  the  staple 
of  the  sandy  soil  by  marling  or  claying,  for  which  there  ex- 
isted every  facility.  This  proceeded  slowly  in  the  hands  of 
the  tenants,  and  large  tracts  were  consequently  taken  in  hand 
by  Lord  Walsingham  himself,  who  at  one  time  occupied  in  all 
about  3,500  acres.  Large  portions  have  now  been  marled  or 
clayed  at  the  rate  of  from  80  to  100  loads  per  acre,  or,  in  some 
instances,  much  more,  and  the  arable  lands  divided  by  fences. 
Enough  already  has  been  effected  to  show  that,  by  liberal  but 
not  necessarily  very  expensive  cultivation  and  careful  farming, 
good  crops  may  be  grown  on  land  where  formerly  the  produce 
was  but  little  more  than  rabbits.  A  portrait  of  the  late  Lord 
appeared  in  the  Fanner's  Mar/azine  for  July,  1870. 

The  succession  to  the  Peerage  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  De  Grey, 
will  cause  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  Western  Di- 
vision of  Norfolk.  The  announcement  of  his  father's  death 
was  telegraphed  to  Mr.  De  Grey,  who  was  at  once  summoned 
to  Norwich  from  Gunton,  where  he  has  been  shooting  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  new  Peer  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  West  Norfolk,  and  moved  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  Throne  in  1867,  during  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment. The  first  peer  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  from  1771  to  1780,  and  the  second  was  for 
twenty  years  Chairman  of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    The  barony  was  conferred  by  George  HI.  in  1780.  _ 

The  cause  of  death  was  at  first  kept  private,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  an  official  investigation,  and  a  coroner's  jury 
have  returned  a  verdict,  "  That  the  deceased  killed  himself 
while  of  unsound  mind." 

THE  EARL  OF  AYLESFORD,  after  an  illness  of  only  a 
few  weeks,  died  on  Tuesday  morning,  Jan.  10,  shortly  before 
two  o'clock,  at  the  family  residence  in  Grosvenor-street.  The 
deceased  Heueage,  was  the  eldest  son  of  lleneage  Finch,  Earl 
of  Aylesford,  and  Baron  of  Guernsey,  in  the  peerage  of  Eng- 
land, by  Lady  Augusta  Sophia  Greville,  fourth  daughter  of 
George,  second  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  was  consequently  brother 
of  the  Countess  of  Dartmouth.  He  was  born  24th  December, 
1824,  and  married,  7th  May,  1846,  Jane,  only  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Wightwick  Knightley,  of  Bury-off- 
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Church,  Warwicksliire.  Previously  to  his  accession  to  the 
peerage,  in  1859,  he  represented  South  Warwickshire  in  the 
House  of  Commons  from  1849.  The  family  honours  are 
inherited  by  his  eldest  son,  Heneage,  Lord  Guernsey,  born  on 
the  31st  February,  1849,  and  married  onlj  on  the  8th  inst.  to 
Edith,  third  daughter  of  Colonel  Peers  Williams,  of  Temple 
Ilouse,  Berks.  Lord  Aylesford  was  very  partial  to  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  his  estate,  and  had  established  a  very  good  herd  of  Short- 
liorus,  a  steer  from  which  was  the  best  of  all  the  beasts  at  the 
Birmingham  and  Smithfield  Club  Shows  of  1870.  Lord 
Aylesford  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  Smithfield  Club. 

DEATH  OF  A  SUFFOLK  AGRICULTURIST.— It  is 
with  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Dobito,  of  Cropley  Grove,  Lydgate,  near  Newmarket,  after  a 
long  illness,  aged  59.  Mr.  Dobito  was  well  known  in  the 
Eastern  counties  as  an  agriculturist,  more  especially  for  his 
black-faced  flock.  He  also  frequently  acted  as  a  judge  of 
riding  horses,  being  very  fond  of  hunting  as  well  as  ol  cricket 
and  chess.  Mr.  Dobito  was  a  man  of  much  ability,  and  in  his 
earlier  day  wrote  a  prize  essay  or  two  for  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society. 


THE  LANDLORDS  AND  THE  CENTRAL  CHAMBER 
OF  AGRICULTURE. — It  was  erroneously  supposed,  when 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  began  to  be  formed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  that  they  were  established  by  tenant  farmers 
with  the  view  to  protect  their  interests,  but  it  has  lately  trans- 
pired that  they  were  promoted  by  and  intended  to  serve,  not 
the  interests  of  the  tenant  farmers,  but  those  of  their  land- 
lords. It  would  naturally  be  presumed  that  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  London,  was  an  association  of  tenant 
farmers,  but  what  do  we  lind  to  be  the  ease  ? — why  that  more 
than  one  half  of  the  members  of  this  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture — altogether  less  than  200— are  not  farmers  at  all 
but  landed  propriciors.  We  make  this  statement  ou  unim- 
peachable authority,  and,  as  it  consists  of  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  lauded  proprietors  it  is  but  natural  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  tliat  in  seeking  their  tenants'  interest  they  are  really 
looking  after  their  own.  The  first  active  step  of  this  Central 
Chamber  was  an  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  Malt  Tax. 
What  was  the  idea  that  prompted  this  ?  Why,  simply  the 
hope  that  it  would  raise  the  value  of  inferior  barleys,  make 
farming  more  profitable,  and  enable  them  to  raise  rents. 
What  are  they  doing  now?  Why  the  Central  Chamber  has 
been  eudeivouring  to  get  a  memorial  to  Parliament  on  the 
question  of  Local  Taxation  proposed  and  carried  at  the  various 
courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  throughout  the  kingdom,  similar  to 
that  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Lopes  at  our  own  court  a  few 
days  since.  And  what  is  proposed  by  this  revision  of  Local 
Taxation  ?  Merely  to  take  certain  charges  now  made  on  land 
and  house  property  in  real  estate,  and  transfer  them  to  the 
general  charges  of  tlie  country.  In  plain  English  Mr.  Lopes's 
proposal  is  to  take  the  taxes  off  the  land,  and  impose  them  on 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  But  what  would 
be  the  result  of  such  a  course  ;  would  tenant  farmers  benefit 
by  its  adoption  ?  Mr.  Lopes  did  not  pretend  to  say  they 
would.  He  honestly  and  fairly  alleged  that  his  real  object 
was  to  benefit  landed  proprietors.  Sir  George  Jenkinson, 
however,  was  not  so  straightforward,  and  pretended  that  the 
motive  was  to  benefit  the  struggling  tenant  farmers.  But 
what  said  Lord  Lichfield  when  the  subject  was  agitated  at  the 
Worcestershire  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  the  attempt  was 
made  to  show  that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  landed 
proprietor  but  of  the  tenant  farmer  that  this  proposition  was 
made  ?  He  told  them  plainly  that  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that 
they  would  benefit  by  any  reduction  of  local  taxation,  l)ut  that 
if  all  rates  and  taxes  were  alienated  from  landed  proprietors, 
it  would  only  result  in  increasing  the  value  of  land,  and  land- 
lords would  demand  proportionately  increased  rents.  This 
was  speaking  the  plain  truth,  and  if  Sir  George  Jenkinson 
again  addresses  tenant  farmers  on  the  subject  of  local  taxation, 
and  tells  them  he  is  agitating  the  question  for  their  benefit, 
they  may  believe  him  if  they  well.  In  spite  of  the  pressure 
ot  tlie  county  and  other  rates,  rents  have  been  for  years  past 
steadily  rising,  and  continue  to  do  %o.~The  WUhldrc  huh- 
pendent. 


LOCAL  TAXATION.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Warwickshire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Rugby  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Gardner, 
the  secretary  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee  read  a  long 
paper  embodying  the  views  of  the  committee,  with  which  our 
readers  must  already  be  familiar.  Sir  R,  M.  C.  Hamilton, 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Devonport,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Caldecott,  subse- 
quently spoke  to  the  question,  but  the  farmers  present  took  but 
little  part  in  the  discussion.  Towards  the  conclusion,  however, 
of  what  appears  to  have  been  but  a  tame  meeting,  Mr.  Walton 
(Shipston-on-Stour),  said  he  thought  that  the  increase  in 
the  value  which  land  derived  from  the  investment  of  capital 
should  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable  from  taxation  until  such 
a  time  when  the  tenant  had  from  low  rent  repaid  himself  for 
the  amount  he  had  laid  out.  They  should  induce  capitalists  to 
invest  their  capital  on  land,  the  value  of  which  depended  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  amount  of  money  invested  upon  it. 
By  driving  capital  out  of  the  country,  they  would  reduce  the 
value  of  the  land,  and  he  thought,  therefore,  that  it  was  a 
question  of  land  rersns  capital.  Mr.  Gardner  thought  that 
Mr.  Walton  had  wrongly  estimated  the  question.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  a  question  between  land  and  capital.  He  believed 
that  the  income  derived  from  all  property  should  contribute 
towards  the  safety  which  all  property  required.  Mr.  Dunn 
thought  that  if  the  rates  were  collected  in  any  other  way  than 
the  present  system,  it  would  be  under  the  form  of  an  income 
tax.  This  country  had  escaped  from  the  feudal  system,  but 
there  were  still  many  traces  of  it  left  in  connection  with  land. 
HAIL  STORM  INSURANCE.— At  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  General  Hail  Storm  Insurance  Society  at  the 
offices,  in  St.  Giles'-street,  Norwich,  the  report  stated  that  the 
past  season  has  been  full  of  vicissitudes  operating  against  in- 
surances generally,  but  more  especially  hail  storm  insurances. 
Drought,  inferior  crops,  and  a  general  want  of  prosperity 
amongst  the  agricultural  classes  have  tended  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  acreage  much  below  that  which  has  usually 
been  insured,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state 
that  although  the  business  has  suffered  more  or  less  in 
every  county  this  society  has  been  enabled  to  add  several 
hundred  new  insurers  to  its  supporters,  so  that  the 
falling  off  of  our  old  customers  (which  from  the 
above  causes,  we  hope  is  but  temporary)  has  not  been 
felt  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been  expected,  and  we 
therefore  look  forward  vrith  confidence  to  regain  our  old  posi- 
tion in  the  coming  season.  Another  severe  trial  has  been 
borne  by  this  society,  which  its  ample  funds  and  extended  bu- 
siness have  enabled  it  to  sustain  satisfactorily.  Hailstorms 
during  the  past  season,  although  they  have  not  been 
numerous,  have  been  of  a  more  serious  character,  as  to 
the  amount  of  damage  done  by  them,  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  12  years.  The  absence  of  ordinary  thunder- 
storms  until  the  middle  of  June  last,  when  the  crops  were 
unusually  forward,  had  caused  many  to  neglect  to  insure 
even  those  crops  which  were  worth  insuring  ;  then  came  the 
fearful  visitations  of  the  16th  and  17th  June,  and  where  the 
latter  storm  was  heaviest,  the  damage  was  almost  incredible, 
considering  its  short  duration ;  one  agent  who  witnessed  it 
wrote  immediately  and  stated  that  it  had  exceeded  in  destruc- 
tiveness  the  great  hailstorm  of  August,  1843,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  then  made,  for  we  paid  his 
clients  alone  near  £2,000,  besides  other  large  sums  in  surround- 
ing agencies,  and  we  heard  of  many  sufferers  in  the  district 
who  were  not  insured  at  all,  and  to  convey  to  our  agri- 
cultural friends  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  losses, 
we  extract  the  following  items  from  some  of  our  sur- 
veyors' returns  of  claims  allowed  by  us  on  this  occasion : 
Wheat,  five  cases  24  bushels  an  acre,  one  20  bushels,  &c. 
Barley,  two  cases  24  bushels  an  acre,  six  cases  16  bushels, 
&c.  Oats,  three  cases  20  bushels  an  acre,  &c.  Rye,  two  cases 
20  bushels  an  acre,  &c.  Peas,  two  cases  28  bushels  an  acre, 
four  cases  20  bushels,  two  18  bushels  an  acre,  two  16  bushels, 
&c.  Beans,'_one  case  20  bushels  an  acre,  three  cases  16  bushels, 
&c.  Potatoes,  £3  an  acre,  &c.  These  being  but  a  few  cases 
selected  from  the  numerous  claims  paid  by  this  society  alone, 
it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  the  total  damage  done  must  have 
been  very  great  indeed.  It  is  well  known  tliat  the  aggregate  . 
number  of  insurers  in  all  the  offices  represent  only  about  15 
per  cent,  of  the  crops  grown,  leaving  85  per  cent,  wholly  at 
the  risk  of  the  farmer  ;  that  this  should  be  so  appears  unac- 
countable, especially  as  the  premium  is  now  reduced  to  a  few 
pence  per  acre. 


THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 
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THE  PENRITH  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

At  a  meeting  held  to  further  discuss  the  (luestion  of  pur- 
chasing the  freehold  of  the  corn  and  other  tolls  affecting  tlie 
Penrith  market,  and  to  consider  the  desirability  of  procuring 
an  analysis  of  certain  specimens  of  limestone  selected  from  the 
Beiglibourhood,  Sir  Henry  R.  Vane  m  the  chair,  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  T.  Robinson,  read  over  the  minutes  of  several  committee 
meetings,  from  which  it  appeared  that  eighteen  specimens  of 
limestone  had  been  selected  from  the  district,  and  that  it  had 
been  ascertained  the  charges  of  Professor  Anderson,  Dr. 
Voelcker,  and  other  scientific  men  for  supplying  an  analysis 
were  from  £1  to  a  guinea  for  each  specimen. 

The  Chairman,  whilst  regretting  that  the  cost  would 
trench  so  largely  upon  the  funds  of  the  Club,  thought  it  was 
very  desirable  that  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  should  be 
informed  as  to  the  quality  of  the  lime  they  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Mr.  Oliphant-Eerguson  was  of  opinion  that  the  Farmers' 
Club  would  not  be  prepared  to  spend  eighteen  guineas,  nor 
half  that  amount,  in  procuring  the  analysis  suggested.  He 
thought  it  was  for  the  owners  of  quarries  them.selves  to  furnish 
an  analysis  of  the  limestone  they  used. 

Mr.  Heskett  thought  that  in  adopting  the  proposal  they 
would  only  be  carrying  out  a  resolution  of  the  Club.  What- 
ever other  people  might  be  disposed  to  do,  he  thought  a  cer- 
tain number  of  limestone  samples  ought  to  be  analysed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Club,  because  it  was  very  necessary  that  farmers 
should  know  what  they  were  buying  in  the  shape  of  lime. 
Eight,  nine,  or  ten  samples  might  be  selected,  and  he  proposed 
that  something  like  that  numlDer  should  be  analysed  by  Pro- 
fessor Anderson.  No  more  than  ten  samples  need  be  for- 
warded for  analysis,  seeing  that  of  the  eighteen  specimens 
some  had  been  selected  almost  from  the  same  place. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  remarked  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Club,  Mr.  McDougall,  had  promised  to  select  what  he  called 
"  typical"  specimens,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  an  analy- 
sis of  rock  obtained  from  the  same  geological  formations. 
Some  of  the  examples  it  would  be  found  greatly  resembled  each 
other,  whilst  in  otliers  there  was  a  wonderful  difference.  Mr. 
McDougall,  from  his  chemical  knowledge,  would  select  such 
samples  as  differed  greatly  from  each  other,  an  analysis  of 
which  would  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  farmers,  be- 
cause whilst  some  kinds  of  lime  were  aljsolutely  beneficial  to 
the  land  others  were  poisonous  or  worthless.  He  could  con- 
ceive of  no  ordinary  question  of  more  importance  to  the 
farmer  than  to  know  whether,  if  he  placed  so  many  cartloads 
per  acre  upon  his  land,  it  would  benefit  or  injure  it. 

Mr.  Oliphant-Ferguson  thought  it  was  as  much  to  the 
interest  of  owners  of  lime  quarries  to  furnish  an  analysis  of 
limestone  as  it  was  for  the  manure  merchants  to  do  so. 

Mr. TiNNiswooB  said  the  farmers  would  derive  greater  ad- 
vantage from  an  analysis  of  manures,  of  which  they  used  a 
much  greater  quantity. 

Mr.  T.  BowstEjU)  inquired  whether  the  chemist  would  give 
an  opinion  as  to  the  agricultural  value  of  the  samples,  because 
it  was  well  known  some  limes  which  were  the  very  worst  for 
building  purposes  were  the  best  for  the  land. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided  that  not  more 
than  ten  samples  should  be  submitted  to  Professor  Anderson 
for  analysis. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  present  owner  of  the  freehold  of  the  tolls,  who  expressed 
Lis  willingness  to  sell  at  such  a  reasonable  price  as  may  be  de- 
duced from  a  fair  proportionment  of  the  rental  paid  by  the 
Local  Board,  the  present  lessees,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to 
consider  any  specific  offer  which  might  be  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  tolls.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
it  appeared  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  by  the 
Local  Board  to  pirehase  a  site  for  the  proposed  corn  exchange. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  Board  of  Health  ap- 
peared to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  farmers  comtem- 
plated  purchasing  the  tolls,  whereas  it  was  intended  that  the 
purchase  should  be  effected  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Fairer  (clerk  to  the  Local  Board)  said  the  Board  of 
Health  had  offered  £3,000  for  the  tolls,  but  Mr.  Mounsey, 
whilst  stating  that  the  offer  was  greatly  below  the  value  he 


put  upon  the  tolls,  declined  to  name  a  sum,  and  the  Board 
were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  further  negotiation.  Mr. 
Fairer  added  that  the  Board  were  still  prepared  to  offer  £3,000 
for  the  corn  tolls,  the  shambles,  stallage,  and  the  fair  hill,  for 
which  they  paid  a  rent  of  £138. 

Mr.  Heskett  and  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  the  offer  was  be- 
low the  value  of  the  tolls.    Their  real  value  was  £3,4<50. 

Mr.  Harrison,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  buy  a  part  of  the  tolls.  It  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  that  the  whole 
should  be  secured. 

A  very  long  and  animated  discussion  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  was  stated  that  the  present  lease  had  yet  eighty 
years  to  run,  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  new  methods  of  disposing  of  grain  and  agricultural 
stock  the  revenue  to  the  Board  was  gradually  decreasing, 
hence  the  value  of  the  tolls  was  depreciating.  Mr.  Fairer 
said  it  was  intended  that  the  landowners  of  the  district 
should  pay  the  purchase  money  ;  and  when  the  transfer 
was  effected,  che  present  tolls  would  be  removed.  Mr.  Smith 
thought  the  Farmers'  Club  was  placed  in  a  false  position.  If 
the  farmers  purchased  the  tolls,  he  could  not  see  in  what  vvay 
they  could  ensure  freedom  from  other  tolls  which  might  be  im- 
posed. Various  arguments  were  used  to  show  that  farmers 
still  desired  to  show  grain  in  sacks,  in  opposition  to  the  state- 
ment tliat  farmers  had  it  in  their  power  to  sell  by  sample, 
and  thus  evade  toll  altogether.  Mr.  I.  Wilson  said,  twenty 
years  ago  Penrith  market  was  larger  than  at  the  present  day, 
but  that  was  because  farmers  now  paid  more  attention  to  the 
rearing  of  stock.  After  a  very  lengthy  discussion,  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  the  Chairman,  Vice-chairman,  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Thorn,  were  appointed  to  meet  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Local  Board,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
precise  sum  at  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  would  be  dis- 
posed to  sell  the  tolls. 


THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT.— The  balance  of  trade— ot 
of  Free  Trade — has  at  length  become  so  admirably  adjusted  that 
nothing  wiU  now  send  up  corn.  The  yield  may  be  good  or 
bad,  the  quality  excellent  or  the  condition  generally  inferior, 
our  supplies  from  abroad  may  be  large  or  small,  they  may 
make  rates  as  high  in  New  York  as  they  do  on  Mark  Lane, 
and  still  the  millers  look  on  with  indifference.  One  very  war 
which  creates  consternation  in  the  money  market  causes  little 
or  no  change  in  the  corn  market.  Any  time  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  a  careful  man  might  have  felt  justified  in 
speculating  in  wheat,  and  rarely  would  the  result  have  war- 
ranted his  so  doing.  The  farmer  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  con- 
tinue to  grow  wheat,  but  he  must  be  prepared  to  do  so  at  a 
certain  fixed  price,  as  probably  no  man  will  do  better  than  one 
who  sends  his  corn  regularly  in  as  it  best  suits  him  to  thrash 
it,  without  caring  to  look  or  wait  for  any  turn  in  his  favour. 
Still  it  is  diflicult  to  see,  how  when  either  peace  is  proclaimed 
or  war  extended  but  that  breadstuffs  must  become  dearer. 
Mars  and  Ceres  are  necessarily  as  opposing  interests  as  France 
and  Prussia.— r/^<?  Blonj  of  the  Tear  m  ilie  extra  Number  of 
GenUemaiCs  Ma(/asine. 


THE  WILTSHIRE  LABOURER.— The  following  remon- 
strance  has  been  signed  by  a  number  of  the  leading  agricul* 
turists  in  Wiltshire:  "The  Marlborough  Times  of  January 
14,  1871,  contained  a  report  of  some  evidence  relative  to  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Wiltshire,  said  to 
have  been  given  by  Archdeacon  Stanton,  before  a  Royal  Com- 
mission sitting  in  Loudon ;  and  as  many  of  the  statements  in 
that  evidence  are  totally  erroneous  and  likely  to  mislead  the 
public  as  to  the  rate  of  remuneration  paid  to  the  labouring 
population  of  this  county,  as  well  as  their  actual  condition, 
we,  the  undersigned  farmers  and  others  of  the  county  of  Wilts, 
feel  it  our  duty  to  give  them  an  unqualified  denial.  And  we 
hereby  publicly  challenge  Archdeacon  Stanton  to  substantiate 
his  statements  (if  he  can),  by  the  production  of  facts;  or  to 
retract  what  at  present  we  regard  as  an  unfounded  aspersion 
upon  the  farmers  of  Wiltshire."  It  is  proposed  to  present 
this  in  person  to  the  archdeacon. 
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THE  WINFRITH  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

At  the  anniversary  dinner  there  was  a  capital  attendance, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Bates  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  E.  J.  Weld  said  the  pulping  of  furze  was  of  great  im- 
portance. He  himself  had  put  up  a  pulping-machuie,  and  as 
far  as  his  experience  went  the  pulped  furze  was  productive  of 
great  benefit,  of  great  advantage  to  all  kinds  of  stock.  An- 
other important  matter  was  the  cultivation  of  root  crops. 
They  had  during  the  past  year  seen  a  great  difference,  which 
it  was  difficult  to  account  for,  in  the  maturity  of  the  crops. 
A  good  deal  of  this  had  been  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  different 
times  of  sowing.  It  was  a  great  point  in  critical  seasons  like 
the  present  whether  they  should  sow  early  or  late  ;  the  subject 
was  a  fair  one  for  discussion. 

The  Piieside:nt  passed  on  to  the  distribution  of  the  awards 
of  the  judges,  Mr.  C.  Kent  and  Mr.  Dowden,  as  under  : 

General  Crop— First,  Mr.  T.  Randall ;  second,  Mr.  Ellis ; 
third,  Mr.  T.  Chapman  Saunders,  of  Watercombe.  Highly 
commended,  Mr.  Calcraft. 

Ten  Acres  of  Swedes — Mr.  W.  Chick, 

Eive  Acres  of  Swedes — Captain  Farrer. 

Five  Acres  of  Mangold — Captain  Farrer. 

Two  Acres  of  Mangold — Mr.  W.  C.  Lacey. 

Ten  Acres  of  Turnips — Mr.  Chick. 

The  President  announced  that,  in  addition  to  the  first 
prize  of  £5  offered  by  the  Club  for  the  general  root  crop  was 
a  prize  given  by  Mr.  Calcraft. 

Mr.  Damen  had  been  rather  anxious  to  ascertain  the  feel- 
ings of  landlords  on  the  subject,  and  regretted  from  an  instance 
of  which  he  had  lately  heard  that  the  prejudice  against  tlie  cul- 
tivation of  the  flax  still  existed.  He  had  thought  that  it  had 
long  ago  worn  out.  He  thought  there  ought  to  be  no  preju- 
dice against  it  whatever. 

Mr.  T.Randall,  the  winner  of  the  cup,  said  that  during 
his  experience  of  40  or  50  years  he  had  never  known  turnips 
lie  iu  the  ground  so  long.  The  crops,  too,  had  suffered  consi- 
derably from  wire-worm  and  grub.  No  man  occupying  a  farm 
of  300  acres  ought  to  be  without  a  steam  cultivator.  He  Imd 
found  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  use  of  one.  On  going  over 
his  field  he  could  show  where  the  steam  cultivator  had  ceased 
work,  so  well  was  the  work  done. 

Mr.  Calcraft  looked  upon  it  as  very  interesting  to  hear 
what  Mr.  Randall  had  said  about  the  steam  cultivator. 

Mr.  T.  Randall  recommended  a  14-horse  engine  for  deep 
cultivation. 

Mr.  Calcraft  :  You  meant,  of  course,  300  acres  of  arable 
land? 

Mr.  Randall  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Calcraet  said :  As  to  the  subject  of  parishes  being 
saddled  with  the  enormous  debts  of  the  Turnpike  Trusts,  and 
also  the  maintenance  of  the  roads,  he  would  join  in  any  peti- 
tion that  might  be  drawn  up.  He  looked  upon  the  proposal 
to  be,  if  carried  out,  utterly  unjust,  and  thought  it  would  meet 
witli  general  resistance,  especially  as  an  educational  rate  was 
looming  in  the  distance. 

Mr.  Dowden  suggested  that  in  future  the  judges  should  be 
allowed  to  exercise  tlieir  discretion  more  than  they  had  hitherto 
done.  The  landlords  should  try  experiments  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tenantry,  as  Mr.  Weld  had  done  in  the  pulping  of  furze. 
Regarding  another  subject,  he  had  long  been  of  opinion  that 
there  was  notliiug  to  beat  the  steam  plough  and  the  steam  cul- 
tivator, particularly  on  strong  land  ;  light  thin  soils  were  not 
calculated  for  steam.  He  thouglit  if  Tenant-Right,  or  if  good 
long  (say  twenty-one  years)  leases  were  secured  the  difficulty 
of  capital  would  be  met. 

Mr.  Marke  gave  "Success  to  the  Neighbouring  Clubs— 
the  Milborue  St.  Andrew,  Blandford,  and  Dorchester." 

Mr.  Kent  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  anything  said  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  Milborne  Farmers'  Club  ;  the  only  thing 
to  be  regretted,  he  thought,  was  that  the  same  publicity 
was  not  given  to  it  as  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  other  clubs. 

Mr.  Chapman  Saunders  said  his  conviction  was  that  the 
increased  taxation  must  eventually  be  borne  by  the  landlords. 
He  was  pleased,  he  said,  to  see  that  in  no  less  than  ten  coun- 
ties the  question  of  the  adjustment  of  rating  had  been  taken 


up  at  Quarter  Sessions.  Their  friend  Mr.  Randall  had 
attributed  his  success  to  steam  cultivation ;  he  (Mr. 
Saunders)  believed  the  day  was  coming  when  steam  cultivation 
would  be  generally  introduced.  Passing  to  another  topic,  he 
said  he  did  not  advocate  much  amendment  of  the  game-laws ; 
a  better  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant  would  do 
more  good  than  any  alteration  in  that  respect. 


WEST  CUMBERLAND  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

At  the  annual  dinner  at  Whitehaven,  Mr.  Jefferson,  of 
Springfield,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Tosii  read  a  paper  "  On  the 
Composition  and  Value  of  Oil-cakes."  He  said  the  adultera- 
tions of  oilcakes  are,  as  many  of  you  may  know  to  your  sor- 
row, but  too  manifold.  Water  is  sometimes  added  in  undue 
quantity  to  increase  the  weight,  and  sand  also  for  a  like  pur- 
pose. These  sophistications  are,  however,  easy  of  detection  on 
analysis.  But  by  far  the  most  common  and  the  most  insidious 
means  of  adulteration  is  that  of  mixing  the  pure  seeds  with 
cheap  innutritious  vegetable  matter,  such  as  earth  nut,  acorns, 
and  the  like.  The  presence  of  such  substances  is  shown  on 
analysis  by  the  poverty  of  cake  in  oil,  albuminoids,  or  both, 
but  their  specific  nature  can  only  be  identified  by  means  of 
the  microscope.  So  common  indeed  has  adulteration  of  feeding 
cakes  become,  that  Dr.  Voelcker,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  upwards  of  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cakes  in  the  market  were  spurious.  Now  farmers  have 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  If  on  analysis  these  cakes 
can  be  proved  spurious,  he  is  in  a  position  to  claim  damages. 
As  the  adoption  of  analysis  of  manures  has  become  more 
general  during  the  past  few  years,  it  is  not  much  to  say  that 
the  vendors  of  worthless  rubbish  under  all  kinds  of  high- 
sounding  titles,  have  been  driven  almost  entirely  out  of  com- 
petition. Let  the  same  system  be  adopted  iu  regard  to  oil- 
cakes, and  we  shall  hear  fewer  complaints. 

Mr.  R.  Jefferson  (Preston  Hows)  gave  "  The  Landed 
Proprietors."  He  thought  the  gravest  charge  against  them 
in  the  present  day  was  the  over-preservation  of  game.  He 
thought  they  could  not  charge  the  landed  proprietors  of  this 
part  of  the  county  with  that ;  he  would  be  delighted  to  see  a 
little  more  game  on  his  own  land.  The  duties  of  landed  pro- 
prietors were  very  numerous,  and  he  did  not  know  whetlier 
he  dare  enumerate  them.  But  he  might  mention  one  way  in 
which  they  could  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  that  was  by 
going  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  a  good  entire  horse,  and 
keeping  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  tenantry.  The  same  might 
be  said  as  regarded  cattle.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  do 
them  all  a  very  great  deal  of  good,  because  tenant-farmers 
could  not  be  expected  to  ro  to  the  great  expense  of  purchasing 
first-class  animals  at  such  high  figures  as  they  were  sold  at  in 
the  present  day. 

Mr.  Stanley  (Ponsonby  Hall)  said  there  was  one  thing 
that  tenants  often  failed  to  do.  The  laudlord  as  a  rule  was 
called  upon  to  pay  half  the  expense  ot  drainage  of  his  land. 
This  he  did  willingly,  but  if  the  men's  wages,  &c.,  were 
rsckoned  in,  it  would  be  fouud  that  the  tenant  paid  the  larger 
half.  But  wliat  lie  had  to  complain  of  was  this,  that  farmers 
as  a  rule  did  not  look  to  their  drains  and  keep  them 
clear  ;  they  didn't  see  that  the  outlets  were  clear  in  the  main- 
fall.     He  would  ask  all  to  think  well  over  that  matter. 

Dr.  Clarke  proposed  "  Tlie  Tenant  Farmers  of  West 
Cumbarland."  He  felt  that  tenant  farmers  did  not  receive 
that  attention  from  their  landlords  which  he  thought  their 
interests  deserved.  As  far  as  lie  had  been  able  to  judge,  a 
much  greater  outlay  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
owner. The  farm  steadings,  &c.,  required  improving.  He  had 
seen,  in  small  steadings,  animals  of  very  high  value  put  into 
premises  not  fit  to  put  a  dog  into.  That  was  a  point  he  should 
like  proprietors  to  take  into  consideration. 

Mr.  BoRTiiwiCK  said  in  reference  to  Mr.  R.  Jefferson's 
remarks  as  to  landowners  providing  good  horses  for  the 
tenantry,  he  should  rather  advise  that  tenants  ought  to  keep 
good  mares,  instead  of  old  hacks.  His  noble  master  had  kept 
a  bull  until  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  then  he  disposed  of  it. 
But  he  still  retained  the  stallions,  and  these  had  little  to  do. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
There  is  not  much  to  report  heyond  the  eflfects  of  the  severe 
frosts  we  have  had.  It  is  well  the  wheat  plant  was  not  more 
forward ;  it  is  making  less  appearance  above  ground  than  it 
has  for  years,  and  there  are  some  rumours  of  its  being  injured, 
but  these  have  not  been  verified  as  yet.  We  had  frost  and 
rain  at  the  beginning  of  last  week,  and  on  the  high  ground 
wiow  has  lain  for  some  days.  The  large  turnips  and  swedes 
are  much  injured,  the  smaller  ones  may  produce  some  greens  ; 
but  this  failure  of  roots  has  greatly  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  farmers  in  helping  out  winter  provender.  We  have  had 
the  reverse  of  a  mild  winter,  and  if  we  have  a  backward  spring 
it  will  he  disastrous  in  no  small  degree  to  the  stock  holders, 
aud  must  influence  the  price  of  cattle-feeding  produce.  Some 
few  parties  have  bought  iu  barreners,  but  there  are  many  who 
would  have  done  so  if  they  had  had  keep.  There  is  little  com- 
plaint of  disease  amongst  the  stock  ;  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease has  greatly  abated,  and  appears  to  have  nearly  run  out. 
As  yet  stock  have  not  suffered  from  shortness  of  keep,  looking 
better  now  than  they  are  likely  to  do  when  two  months  have 
passed  over ;  for  sheep  there  is  still  a  worse  prospect,  and  they 
are  already  not  looking  so  well  as  other  stock.  Winter  oats 
aud  barley  have  been  cut  down,  if  not  destroyed  ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  vetches  (there  was  considerable  breadth  of  land 
sown).  Eat  beef  and  mutton  keep  up  their  high  prices  ;  but 
now  stock  is  receding  in  value  the  price  of  cattle-feeding  corn 
is  gradually  advancing  and  the  consumption  increasing,  which 
will  be  very  large  for  at  least  two  mouths  to  come.  Pork, 
which  is  the  cheapest  meat,  is  Id.  to  l^d.  per  lb.  under  beef 
or  mutton,  being  worth  lis.  per  score  and  under.  The  make 
of  cheese  last  year  was  sliort,  and  prices  are  likely  to  be  main- 
tained. There  is  little  doing  in  wool  at  rather  improved  prices. 
At  present  the  price  of  flour  keeps  up  better  than  wheat,  the 
large  deliveries  of  the  farmers  having  sent  down  prices  Is.  to 
2s.  per  qr.  Want  of  straw  for  the  cattle  also  keeps  prices 
down.  Holders  do  not  like  to  store  away,  and  it  is  offered  as 
soon  as  thrashed ;  they  were  disappointed  in  obtaining  7s.,  and 
now  6s.  6d.  to  Gs.  Od.  per  621bs.  is  pretty  readily  accepted  for 
white,  and  Gs.  to  6s  4jd.  for  fine  reds  ;  barley  -is.  6d.  to  5s. 
3d.,  oats  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.,  beans  5s.  6d.  to  5s.  9d.,  extra  6s. ; 
flour  37s.  to  38s.  Millers  just  now  hold  back,  being  full.  If 
we  attain  to  the  lowest  now,  we  may  look  for  improved  prices 
as  we  get  nearer  spring.  Potatoes,  although  some  are  spoiled 
by  frost,  are  good  and  plentiful,  and  are  largely  consumed. 
Hay  very  scarce  ;  selling  at  £7  per  ton  for  prime.  Wind  keeps 
shifting  back  to  north  and  east.  We  had  heavy  rain  last 
night ;  now  feeling  frosty. — Jan.  20. 


SOUTH  LINCOLNSHIRE. 
A  moutli  or  more  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of 
the  severest  blast  experienced  for  about  ten  years.  The  in- 
tense frost  of  Christmas  Eve  1860  did  great  damage,  and  was 
only  a  trifle  severer  than  Christmas  Eve,  1870.  At  that  time 
nearly  all  herbaceous  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  garden  plants 
were  irretrievably  injured,  vast  numbers  destroyed,  amongst 
them  many  walnut  and  similar  trees.  The  wheat  plants  were 
strong  and  did  not  suffer  seriously,  but  the  weaker  plants  in 
the  lens  and  exposed  districts  were  injured.  We  trust  the 
satisfactory  covering  of  snow  during  the  late  season  has  proved 
a  suflicient  protection.  The  blast  still  lingers— now  a  frost, 
now  a  thaw— making  the  lairage  exceedingly  bad  for  sheep 
upon  turnips.  Their  food,  too,  has  been  icy  cold,  and  almost 
as  hard  as  a  stone.  The  writer  was  fortunate  in  having  large 
plots  of  cabbage  and  kohl-rabi  in  his  turnip  field.  To  this  re- 
sort was  made  with  very  satisfactory  results,  proving  the  safety 
of  such  provision  in  seasons  like  the  past.  Upon  the  wViole, 
sheep  have  done  well  throughout  the  blast,  and  the  casi  allies 
not  great.  The  lairage  was  hard  and  clean  from  the  deposit 
of  snow,  and  the  best  dry  food  the  farm  could  afford  was  con- 
stantly in  requisition.  In  many  cases  mangolds,  from  the 
graves,  were  freely  used ;  which,  being  mixed  with  the  frozen 


turnips,  formed  good  eatable  rations.  Cattle  have  progressed 
nicely  in  the  fold-yard.  Fatted  beasts  are  making  great  prices. 
Store  cattle  are  also  very  dear.  The  work  of  the  farm,  although 
forward  prior  to  the  frost,  is  now  backward.  Thrashing, 
manure-carting,  hedging,  ditching,  draining,  and  sundry  job 
work  have  been  the  employment.  The  thrashing  has  been  so 
general  as  to  cause  such  abundant  supplies  as  seriously  to  affect 
the  corn  markets,  otherwise  advances  must  have  taken  place. 
We  cannot  give  any  definite  opinion  upon  the  growing  wheat 
— many  fields  are  not  "  yet  up" — the  forward  sowings  look 
rather  touched  by  frost,  but  not  seriously  injured.  Swedes 
have  nearly  lost  all  their  leaf,  but  the  common  turnips  hold 
their  greenness  ;  neither  bulbs  are  injured  to  any  extent,  thanks 
to  their  thick  covering  of  snow.  Potatoes  have  kept  well,  and 
many  have  been  dressed  and  sent  to  market,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  Great  caution  has  been  taken 
for  their  safety  in  the  railway  trucks.  Seed  is  already  inquired 
for,  and  much  is  expected  from  Scotland ;  a  change  of  great 
benefit  to  this  district.  AVe  are  anxiously  waiting  for  the  final 
breaking  up  of  the  blast  so  that  ploughing,  may  proceed,  as  the 
land  is  all  dry  and  in  good  order. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  &c. 

BANBURY  FORTNIGHTLY  FAIR.— There  were  a  good 
many  sheep,  but  the  trade  was  dull,  the  prices  realised  being 
from  4s.  to  5s.  4d.  per  stone.  The  cattle  were  principally 
store,  and  the  business  done  was  at  late  rates. 

BOSTON  FAT  SHEEP  MARKET.— A  fair  show ;  trade 
rather  more  active.  Prices,  however,  remained  same  as  last 
week — from  72d.  to  8d.  per  lb. 

BRIDGNORTH  FAIR.— There  was  a  small  show  of  stock. 
Beef  made  from  l^i.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  mutton  8i-d.  to  'Jd.,  and 
pork  7d.  to  72d.  Pigs  were  in  good  demand,  and  horses  sold 
well. 

DUNFERMLINE  MONTHLY  MARKET.— The  stock 
was  about  the  average,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  grazing  cattle 
and  milch  cows.  High  prices  were  got  for  the  cows^  several 
of  which  sold  from  £10  to  £18  each,  and  met  a  ready  sale. 
The  demand  for  store  cattle  was  dull,  but  a  few  animals 
changed  hands  at  from  £6  to  £13.  Several  lots  were  left 
unsold.  In  the  horse  department  there  was  an  extra  supply 
of  all  kinds.  Sales  were  rather  dull,  but  large  prices  were 
obtained  for  good  animals.  Mr.  Wilson,  Lochgelly,  sold  three 
fair  horses  at  prices  ranging  from  £20  to  £36  each.  Inferior 
animals  were  not  in  great  demand,  and  at  the  close  many  were 
turned  out  unsold. 

FORRES  MONTHLY  MARKET.— There  was  a  good  at- 
tendance  of  farmers  and  others,  and  there  was  a  fair  supply  of 
stock  of  all  kinds.  There  was,  however,  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  dealers  from  a  distance,  and  on  that  account  busi- 
ness was  stiff.  A  good  many  lots,  however,  changed  hands  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Fat  sold  at  from  70s.  to  75s.  per  cwt. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  transactions  :  A  lot  of  two- 
year-old  queys  at  £15,  and  a  lot  of  cross  stots  for  £15  5s.,  4 
two-year-old  cross  cattle  at  £23  10s.,  a  lot  of  4  two-year-old 
crosses  at  £19,  a  lot  of  6  two-year-olds  for  £61  the  lot,  and  1 
at  £11  5s.,  2  three-year-old  lots  for  £39,  and  2  yearling  heifers 
at  £29,  and  a  cow  at  £16,  also  a  cow  at  £12,  2  polled  heifers 
for  £31,  a  bull  for  £19.  and  2  cows  for  £27,  a  quey  for  £14 
15s.,  a  fat  cow  for  £30,  a  pair  of  two-year-old  queys  at  £19 
each,  a  lot  of  bullocks  at  £23  each,  and  5  queys  at  £18  each, 
and  2  queys  at  £29  tiie  pair,  a  cow  at  £10,  and  a  pair  of  calves 
at  £10,  a  pair  of  six-year-olds  at  £26,  4  six-year-olds  at  £15, 
8  cattle  at  an  average  of  £14  10s.,  10  three-quarter-old  polled 
beasts  at  £22,  a  lot  of  6  two-year-old  crosses  at  £25,  a  cow  at 
£18.  No  business  was  done  in  the  sheep  and  horse  markets. 
GLOUCESTER  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.— Theie  was 
a  good  supply  of  fat  stock.    Trade  was  languid,  but  prices 
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only  slightly  declined.  Beef  made  7M.  to  8Jd.,  and  mutton 
8d.  to  9d.  per  lb. ;  bacon  pigs  fetched  9s.  to  10s.,  pork  10a.  6d. 
to  lis.  per  score,  and  all  were  sold. 

GRANTHAIM  PAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  short  supply 
of  beasts,  but  very  plentiful  of  sheep.  Brisk  business  done, 
and  a  good  number  of  buyers  present :  Beef  9s.  per  stone, 
ewe  mutton  7id.,  wether  8|d.  to  9d.  per  lb.,  pork  7s.  to  7s.  6d. 
per  stone. 

LINCOLN  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— This  was  a  very 
large  market,  there  being  a  large  show  and  many  customers. 
There  was  no  beef  sold  under  10s.  per  stone,  and  mutton  was 
from  Sd.  to  9d.  per  lb. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD  GREAT  MAHKET.  —  There 
was  but  a  scanty  supply  of  bullocks,  and  sales  were  dull.  The 
sheep-pens  were  moderately  filled,  with  better  sales  than  at  the 
late  markets.  Beef  72d.  to  8^d.,  mutton  7d.  to  Sd.,  pork  7d. 
to  75d.  per  lb. 

NEWARK  EAT  STOCK  MARKET.— We  had  a  good 
market  and  many  buyers,  with  prices  slightly  in  advance  of  last 
week:  Beef  9s.  to  9s.  6d.  per  stone,  ewes  7d.  to  8d.,  wethers 
8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.,  pigs  7s.  9d.  to  8s.  per  stone. 

SLEAFORD  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  good  show  of 
first-class  fat  sheep,  which  met  with  a  brisk  trade.  A  small 
show  of  fat  beasts,  which  were  quickly  sold.  A  large  show  of 
fat  pigs,  which  realized  late  rates.  Ewe  mutton  realized  from 
7d.  to  72d.  per  lb.,  wether  ditto  SH.  to  9d.,  and  half-breds 
9id.  to  IQid.,  beef  10s.  to  10s.  6d.,  and  pork  7s.  9d.  to  8s.  6d. 
per  stone. 

IRISH  FAIRS. — Banbmdge  :  In  the  horse  department 
there  was  a  large  muster  of  cobs  and  hacks,  many  of  which 
changed  hands  at  prices  ranging  between  £S  and  £25 ; 
troopers  were  difficult  to  find,  and  brought,  in  some  instances, 
as  much  as  £-15  ;  few  Imnters  were  obtamable,  and  these  vi^ere 
valued  at  £55  to  £75 ;  carriage  horses  brought  somewhat 
similar  prices;  and  young  animals  rated  from  £13  to  £25. 
Horned  cattle  were  not  so  numerous  as  was  anticipated,  nor 
was  the  quality  very  superior.  Passable  fat  beasts  reahsed  £16 
to  £25  ;  strippers,  £8  to  £14 ;  young  stores,  £8  to  £10. 
Sheep  were  freely  purchased,  many  fleshy  animals  going 
to  the  shambles  for  65s.  to  70s. ;  inferior,  52s.  down. — 
Ballinasloe  :  As  pigs  are  down  in  the  English  markets, 
jobbers  were  rather  slow  so  invest.  Mr.  Donnelly,  of  Dublin, 
purchased  200  pigs  at  prices  varying  from  £5  to  £7  10s. ; 
40,  at  from  £3  to  £6  10s. ;  50  do.,  at  from  £6  to  £7  10s. ; 
150  at  prices  varying  from  £5  10s.  to  £6  10s. ;  Mr.  Pat. 
Coomley,  of  Enniskillen,  180  at  from  £3  to  £3  10s. ;  100  at 
an  average  of  £6  ;  80,  at  £6  ;  150,  at  from  £3  10s.  to  £4  ;  Mr. 
Peter  Hunt,  of  Strokestown,  40  at  an  average  of  £4  10s. 
Several  large  lots  were  driven  home  unsold.  The  supply 
of  sheep  was  small,  and  they  seemed  very  slow 
in  demand  ;  not  one-fourth  were  disposed  of.  At  least 
one-fourth  of  the  cattle  were  driven  home  unsold.  The 
horse  fair  consisted  of  animals  of  a  most  inferior  de- 
scription, ranging  at  from  £8  to  £12.  Farmers'  nags  sold 
at  from  £7  to  £10.  The  general  tone  of  the  fair  may  be 
quoted  thus  :  Three-year-old  heifers  ranged  from  £13  10s.  to 
£16  10s.,  two-year-old  from  £11  to  £12,  yearlings  from  £7  to 
£8  10s.,  three-year-old  wedders  from  50s.  to  56s.,  two-year-old, 
in  middling  condition,  from  45s.  to  50s.,  hoggets  from  36s. 
to  38s.,  milch  cows  from  £12  to  £16,  a  top  lot  of  stall- 
feds  at  £27,  and  a  second  lot  do.  at  £19,  50  heifers  at  £15, 
20  heifers  at  £13  10s.,  30  heifers  at  £14  10s.,  and  30  ditto 
at  £14,  a  lot  of  stripper  calves  at  £13  10s.,  20  two-year-old 
heifers  at  £13,  and  20  do.  at  £12  10s.,  20  do.  at  £11  16s.— 
Slajje  :  In  the  beef  department  several  excellent  lots  were 
offered,  both  bullocks  and  heifers,  which  sold  at  fully  72d .  per 
lb.  For  one  fancy  lot  of  fully-finished  heifers  £24  10s.  per 
head  was  received,  which  might  be  calculated  at  75s.  per  cwt. 
in  sink.  These  Vfere  pnrcliased  for  the  export  trade.  Second 
quality  rated  from  6id.  to  7d.  per  lb.  The  look  out  for  store 
bullocks  was  brisk,  and  all  were  bought  up  at  an  early  hour 
by  dealers  for  the  English  markets.  In  every  case  late  prices 
were  sustained,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  quota- 
tions :  Three-year-olds  from  £12  10s.  to  £16  10s.,  according 
to  condition,  two-year-olds  from  £9  to  £13  each,  yearlings 
and  stirks  from  £4  to  £9  per  head.  In  the  springer  depart- 
ment of  the  fair  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  A  few 
good  ones  reached  £16  to  £18  each,  inferior  £10  to  £13  10s. 
Strippers  were  also  in  moderate  show,  but  in  first-rate  demand, 
selling  from  £9  to  £14  each,  according  to  merit.     In  the  sheep 


fair  the  trade  was  slack,  exporters  not  having  \)ut  in  an  ap- 
pearance. Prices  had  a  decided  downward  tendency,  wedders 
of  three  and  four  years  old  going  no  higher  than  8d.  per  lb. 
The  swine  ,fair  presented  no  feature  of  interest,  further  tlian  a 
fall  in  bacon  and  pork  of  4s.  to  5s.  from  the  quotations  of  last 
week. — PoRTtJMNA  :  Quotations  were  about  the  same  as  those 
which  prevailed  at  Ballinasloe  and  the  other  fairs  recently  held 
in  the  district.  Yearling  heifers  £4  to  £8,  two  years  old  £7 
to  £12,  fat  cattle  £10  to  £16,  or  from  55s.  to  62s.  per  cwt., 
sinking  the  ofi'rl,  inferior  cattle  from  48s.  to  53s.,  hogget 
sheep  30s.  to  36s.,  wethers  40s.  to  55s.,  or  quoted  by  the  lb. 
on  foot,  sinking  the  offal,  from  6d.  to  7id.  was  paid.  A  few 
horses  were  bought  up  at  an  average  of  £20  to  £25.  The 
fair  altogether  was  thin  and  dull. — Tullow  :Tliere  was  a  good 
supply  of  fat  stock,  for  which  the  extraordinary  prices  of  from 
£26  to  £30  were  given  in  some  instances  for  bulls.  Beef 
might  be  quoted  at  from  65s.  to  75s.  per  cwt.  for  first  quality; 
second  rate  60s.  to  65s.  There  was  rather  a  small  supply  of 
stores,  for  which  very  high  prices  were  given.  In  this  class 
the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Mutton  sold  at  from 
7d.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  with  a  small  supply.  Pork  might  be  quoted 
at  from  42s.  to  50s.  per  cwt.     Store  and  bonhams  very  dear. 

LONDON  CHEESE  MARKET,  (Thursday  last.)— Trade 
having  been  so  quiet  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  have 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  issue  a  circular  till  to-day.  The 
change  in  the  weather  is  acceptable,  as  it  will  no  doubt  tend 
to  some  improvement  in  the  cheese  trade.  The  late  extremely 
cold  temperature  has  affected  the  quality  of  most  of  the  cheese 
held  in  stock,  and  made  it  difficult  to  sell.  We  have  now  a 
fair  demand  for  really  prime,  meaty,  flaky  Cheshire  cheese, 
either  full-sized  or  small,  and  anything  tight  and  of  good 
quality  and  flavour  in  lumps  is  very  saleable.  Of  these  de- 
scriptions we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  early  consignments. 
American  cheese  continue  to  arrive  in  moderate  quantities  ;  at 
Liverpool  the  stock  is  large.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  busi- 
ness doing  in  the  best  factory  cheese,  and  prices  are  firm. 
Cheese  which  have  gone  off  in  flavour  are  very  unsaleable. 
The  arrivals  reported  from  January  1st  to  this  date  are  76,190 
boxes. — CoRDEKOY  AND  Co.,  Mill-laue,  Tooley-street. 

GLOUCESTER  CHEESE  MARKET.— There  was  a  short 
supply;  about  five  tons  were  pitched,  and  it  sold  readily  at 
from  66s.  to  70s.  per  cwt. 

GLASGOW,  (Wednesday  last.) — We  had  a  moderate  supply 
of  cheese,  which  met  with  a  better  demand  at  fuUy  late  rates. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

SOUTH WARK  WATERSIDE. 

LONDON,  MoMDAT,  Jan.  23.— During  the  past  week  the 

arrivals  coastwise,  by  rail,   and   road  have  been  very  large, 

much  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  a  considerable  fall  in  prices 

has  been  the  result.    The  following  are  this  day's  quotations  : 

Yorkshire  Flukes 90s.  to  105s. 

Do.        Regents     80s.  to    90s. 

Lincolnshire  do 703.  to    80s. 

Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do 75s.  to    90s. 

Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fife  do 70s.  to    75s. 

Kent  and  Essex  do 60s.  to    65s. 

Do.        do.         do.  Rocks 55s.  to    60s. 

Alex.  Tod. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 

LONDON,  Monday,  Jan.  23.— These  markets  have  been 
well  supplied  with  potatoes.  With  a  quiet  trade,  prices  have 
ruled  as  under : 

English  Regents 75s.  to    95s.  per  ton. 

Scotch  Regents    75s.  to  100s.      „ 

Rocks   65s.  to    80s.      „ 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— Doncastek,  (Sa- 
turday last) :  A  large  supply  of  potatoes  this  morning, 
and  considering  the  continued  prevalence,  of  severe  frost,  a 
better  business  was  done  than  might  have  been  expected,  prices 
remaining  about  the  same,  viz. :  Regents  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d., 
rocks  6s.  to  6s.  6d.  per  load. — Malton  :  Table  potatoes  were 
nominally  ([uoted  £3  per  ton,  but  there  were  few  offering,  the 
bulk  being  locked  up  in  the  pies  by  the  frost,  causing  scarcity. 
At  the  change  of  weather  prices  are  expected  to  droop. 
Retail  6d.  to  8d.  per  stone.    Manchester  :  Yorkshire  pota- 
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toes  10s.  to  13s.,  Scotch  7s.  to  9s.,  Cliesliire  6s.  6d.  to  9s.  per 
252  lbs.  YoEK :  Though  the  supplies,  owing  to  the  severe 
weather,  are  very  limited,  business  was  dull,  and  no  advance 
in  price  was  obtained.  The  sales  were  made  at  from  7s.  to 
Ss.  per  tub  of  280  lbs.  wholesale,  and  from  5d.  to  6d.  per 
14<lbs.  retail. 


SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS  AT  ELLON.  — The  first  of 
the  public  sales  of  Shorthorns,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ythanside  Farmers'  Club,  was  held  at  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire, 
The  weather  was  stormy,  but  there  was  a  fair  attendance 
of  agriculturists.  Nine  breeders  signified  their  intention  of 
offering  their  stock,  and  the  order  of  the  sale  was  balloted  for. 
The  animals  offered  were  only  of  ordinary  merit,  the  leading 
breeders  in  the  county  being  conspicuous  in  the  sale  catalogue 
by  their  absence.  The  stock  on  the  whole  being  only  mode- 
rate quality,  the  prices  realized  were  satisfactory.  Mr.  Thom- 
son, Greenmyre,  got  the  place  of  honour  in  the  catalogue  for 
his  eight  young  bulls.  These  were  very  equal,  and  seven 
averaged  nearly  £22  per  head.  They  were  all  after  Sittyton 
balls.  Mr.  Campbell,  Blairtou,  offered  three  bulls  and  three 
heifers,  and  reaUsed  fair  prices.  They  were  after  Kinnellar 
bulls  ;  and  the  heifer  Modesty,  taken  out  by  Mr.  Valentine, 
goes  hack  to  the  breeder  of  her  sire.  She  was  probably  the 
finest  Shorthorn  sold  yesterday.  The  Meikle  Haddo  Imlls 
met  a  fair  sale.  They  were  after  the  Little  Haddo  bulls  Mar- 
maduke  and  Prince  Louis,  bred  at  Sittyton.  The  highest- 
priced  animal  at  the  sale  was  Ythan,  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  lot, 
bought  by  Mr.  Davie,  Bridge  of  Alford,  for  37  guineas.  Mr. 
Mitchell's  bulls  averaged  about  £24  per  head,  being  £1  higher 
than  Blairton's  average.  Eleven  bulls,  bred  by  Mr.  Davidson, 
Mains  of  Cairnbrogie,  averaged  about  £23  each,  and  were 
chiefly  after  Billy,  a  Kinnellar  bull.  Two  of  the  three  bulls 
from  Newseat  were  after  a  Kinnellar  bull,  and  the  other  one 
after  a  Sittyton  bull.  Mr.  Thomson  had  the  higest  average, 
heing  over  £29  each.  One  of  Mr.  Yule's  bulls  was  inferior  in 
point  of  quality,  and  three,  belonging  to  different  perons, 
entered  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue,  were  not  sold.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  St.  John's  WeUs,  Fyvie,  was  the  auctioneer,  and 
Mr.  Copland,  Mill  of  Ardlethen,  was  judge  of  sale. 

BANBURY  HORSE  SHOW.— The  Twelfth  Fair,  the 
annual  exhibition  of  horses  took  place  in  the  Horse  Fair.  There 
were  94entries.  Class  l,for  cart  horses,  was  not  so  good  as  usual. 
The  prize  here  was  taken  by  Mr.R.Bradshaw,Newhottle;  Mr.Z. 
Stilgoe,  Adderbury,  being  commended  and  highly  commended 
for  Ills  two  horses.  Class  2,  for  the  cart  mares,  was  on  the 
whole  good,  the  prize  going  to  Mr.  Hawtin  Checkley, 
Wykham.  Class  3  brought  out  some  capital  cart  colts,  and 
Mr.  Denchfield  was  irst,  with  a  colt  got  by  a  horse  belonging 
to  Mr.  Cook,  of  Hanwell,  with  Mr.  Harbage,  of  Steeple 
Barton,  highly  commended.  It  was  not  so  with  class  4,  for 
cart  fillies,  for  which  there  were  only  two  entries,  and  the 
prize  was  not  awarded.  Mr.  W.  Fairbrother,  Burton  Dassett, 
was  first  for  the  best  cart  colt  or  filly  in  class  5.  The  classes 
for  the  hacks  and  hunters  filled  very  well,  and  the  result  was 
an  excellent  show.  The  prize  for  the  best  hunter,  over  sis 
years  old,  went  to  Mr.  Samuel  Gale,  Canon's  Ashby,  Daventry  ; 
Mr.  S.  15erridge,  of  Drayton  Lodge ;  and  Mr.  B.  Bliss,  of 
Wardington,  being  respectively  highly  commended  and  com- 
mended. Mr.  W.  Manning,  Foxley,  Towcester,  carried  off  the 
prize  for  the  best  hunter  under  five  years,  Mr.  Richard  Tread- 
well,  Shalstone,  Buckingham,  being  highly  commended.  For 
the  best  hackney,  Mr.  S.  Blunt,  Paulerspury,  Towcester,  had 
the  prize,  and  was  highly  commended  for  a  second  entry,  witli 
Mr.  Langton  Bennett,  Baycott  Farm,  Stowe,  commended. 
The  prize  for  the  best  cob  went  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Parsons,  Char- 
welton,  Daventry,  and  Mr.  Prophet  White,  Shotteswell,  was 
highly  commended.  Jumping  the  hunters,  which  has  usually 
taken  place  at  tlie  Cricket  Field,  Grimsbury,  was  not  attempted 
on  Monday.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  Elliot,  Heathencote, 
Towcester;  R.  Percival,  London;  Newton,  Campfield,  Wood- 
stock ;  and  Cartwright,  Wolverhampton. 

YORK  CORN  MARKET  COMPANY.— On  Saturday 
Jan.  14,  Mr.  Francis  Carr,of  Heslington,the  principal  promoter 
of  the  Company,  and  the  erection  of  the  commodious  Corn 
Exchange,  took  the  opportunity,  as  it  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  year,  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  the 
Company  on  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  urging  at  the  same 
time  the  paramount  importance  of  having  a  covered  market 


erected  in  the  city  without  further  unnecessary  delay.  Having 
pointed  out  all  the  advantages  to  those  attending  the  market, 
he  said  what  was  wanted  was  the  individual  assistance  of  every 
shareholder  in  the  Corn  Exchange  Company  to  assist  in  the 
advocacy  of  a  covered  market  along  with  the  farmers  of  the 
neighbourhood  generally.  They  must  urge  the  Corporation, 
the  tradesmen,  and  the  citizens  to  provide  a  covered  market, 
and  "  agitate,  agitate,  agitate,"  until  they  obtained  it.  After 
some  remarks  from  Mr.  G.  Smart  and  Mr.  Henry  Richardson, 
Mr.  Peart  moved,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meetiuff,  and 
of  the  members  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Company,  the  erection 
of  a  covered  market  in  the  city  of  York  by  the  Corporation  is 
not  only  necessary  but  imperatively  required."  Mr.  G.  Smart 
seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  adopted  by  acclamation, 

THE  HARES  AND  RABBITS.— If  our  readers  want  to 
know  what  hares  and  rabbits,  and  gamekeepers,  can  do,  they 
should  read  tlie  report  of  a  case  which  was  heard  at  Shrews- 
bury Saturday,  Jan.  14.  Some  time  in  December,  Mr.  John 
Groom,  as  the  assignee  of  the  tenant,  Mr.  William  Harding, 
entered  into  possession  of  Haughmoud  Park  Farm,  and  soon 
found,  we  imagine,  that  he  had  made  a  bad  bargain.  The 
ground  game  attacked  his  grain  crops  and  his  roots  to  a  per- 
fectly,appaUing  extent ;  and  "  actually  came  in  droves  to  the 
sheep-troughs  and  ate  the  meat."  The  damage  to  the  grain 
crop  alone  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Brewster,  of  Balderton,  and 
Mr.  Mansell,  of  High  Ercall — gentlemen  well  known  to  our 
readers — at  £143,  besides  the  destruction  of  root  crops,  which 
was  supposed  to  amount  to  £3  per  diem.  Applications  to  the 
landlord  brought  replies  allowing  £100  for  the  grain,  but  de- 
clining to  entertain  the  subject  of  roots.  Under  this  provo- 
cation, Mr,  Groom  was  rash  enough  to  attack  the  game  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  on  the  4tli  instant  his  brother,  Mr . 
Thomas  Groom,  went  out  shooting.  The  gamekeepers,  how- 
ever, were  on  the  alert,  and  no  sooner  liad  Mr.  Groom  pocketed  a 
hare,  than,  to  usa  his  own  words,  they  rushed  upon  him  "like 
mad  dogs"  and  took  the  sacred  animal  out  of  his  possession. 
This  was  the  case  as  stated  for  Mr.  Groom,  and  it  was  con- 
tended by  his  solicitor  that  as  there  was  uo  reservation  of  the 
game,  Mr.  John  Groom  had  a  right  to  destroy  it,  and  that, 
supposing  this  was  not  the  case,  the  proper  course  would  have 
been  to  summon  him,  and  not  to  assault  Mr.  Thomas  Groom. 
The  reply,  we  suppose,  was  a  satisfactory  one  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  ;  that  Mr.  John  Groom  was  not  the  tenant,  and  that  he 
had  acknowledged  the  landlord's  property  in  the  game  by  ap- 
plying for  compensation.  At  any  rate  the  magistrates  dis- 
missed the  charge  of  assault  which  Mr.  T.  Groom  had  preferred 
against  the  keepers;  and  Mr.  J.  Groom  must  be  content  to 
watch  the  game  coming  in  droves  to  his  sheep-troughs  and 
gnawing  all  the  profit  out  of  his  root  crops.  It  is  necessary 
to  reflect  for  a  moment  or  two  before  one  can  realise  that  it  is 
England  where  a  man  can  be  treated  in  this  way.  A  line, 
however,  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  even  in  matters  of  justice, 
we  suppose,  and  in  England  we  draw  it  at  game. — Oswestry 
Advei'iiser. 

EDINBURGH  AND  GLASGOW  WOOL  SALES,  Tan- 
riELD,  Jan.  14. — The  January  series  opened  here  on  the  10th > 
and  closed  on  the  13th,  with  my  sale  at  Glasgow.  The  brokers 
here  offered  collectively  about  9,000  bales,  of  which  I  sub- 
mitted 4,000,  and  about  700  in  Glasgow.  The  attendance  of 
buyers  was  good,  and  all  appeared  axioiis  to  do  a  trade  at  former 
rates,  but  in  almost  all  classes  an  advance  had  to  be  made, 
prices  having  improved  with  the  turn  of  the  year.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  Highland  wools,  the  competition  for 
which  being  remarkably  spirited,  both  here  and  at  my  sale  in 
Glasgow,  the  result  of  which  is  that  I  am  again  cleared  out  of 
Highland  wools,  both  white  and  laid.  In  laid  Cheviot  there 
was  not  much  done.  White  Cheviot  wethers  of  good  depth 
were  well  sold  at  an  advance  on  last  series,  as  were  also  bred 
and  half-bred  wethers  and  crosses.  Half-bred  hoggs  are  un- 
usually dull,  and  lower  in  proportion  to  wethers  than  has 
been  the  case  for  years.  Short  stapled  cheviots  continue  to 
attract  less  attention,  but  on  the  whole  there  seems  more  in- 
clination to  buy  than  for  several  months  past.  Prices  may  he 
quoted  as  follows :  Bred  and  half-bred  hoggs  IS^d.  to  18d., 
ewes  and  wethers  13d.  to  15d. ;  Cheviot  hoggs  13d.  to  15|d., 
ewes  and  wether  12d.  to  15d  ;  cross  hoggs  14d.  to  15d. ;  laid 
Cheviots,  7|d.  to  lO^d.,  and  hoggs  up  to  12^d. ;  white  High- 
land, G^d.  to  8d.,  and  washed  S'd.  to  9fd.;  laid  Highland 
4|d,  to  5^d.  per  lb.— Robert  Girdayoop. 
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REVIEW     OF    THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING   THE    PAST    MONTH. 


The  intense  frost  with  which  1870  closed  dipped  into 
the  first  week  of  the  new  year.  Then  came  an  ordinary 
winter's  temperature,  followed  by  great  mildness  and 
much  wet,  which  has  everywhere  saturated  the  groimd  and 
filled  the  reservoirs.  As  snow  for  the  most  part  covered 
the  soil  when  the  cold  was  most  severe,  we  do  not  hear 
of  damage  done  to  the  wheat  plant ;  but  where  the  root- 
stores  were  insufficiently  protected  much  has  been  lost 
which  could  ill  be  spared.  It  would  certainly  have  been 
better  for  vegetation  if  we  had  not  experienced  these  fluc- 
tuations, which  often  do  mischief;  but  let  us  hope  we 
shall  yet  escape.  Prices  of  wheat  have  very  little  varied, 
the  gain  of  the  first  Monday  being  lost  on  the  second, 
when  the  thaw  set  in  ;  and  with  this  state  of  things  our 
averages  have  been  in  perfect  accord,  the  rise  both  in  Lon- 
don and  the  country  being  just  6d.  per  qr. ;  so  we  remain 
much  as  the  year  opened.  But  the  all-absorbing  subject 
is  this  dismal  war,  which  not  only  threatens  Paris,  but  all 
France,  with  desolation,  unless  pacific  counsels  get  the 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  ruling  powers.  With  the 
poor  women  of  Paris  brought  down  to  about  a  penny  loaf 
a-diy,  dog's-flesh  at  3s.  per  lb.,  eggs  at  2s.  3d.,  and  po- 
tatoes Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  shells  bursting  over  their  heads, 
the  wretchedness  of  two  millions  of  human  beings  is  too 
deep  to  be  realized,  and  England  does  well  in  her  efforts  to 
mitigate  it,  though  there  is  yet  the  danger  of  its  encou- 
raging resistance  and  exasperating  the  victors.  Already  a 
large  demand  for  oats  and  flour  has  sprung  up,  increasing 
the  value  of  the  latter  by  2s.  per  brl. ;  aud,  should  there 
be  a  prompt  capitulation,  there  may  be  quite  a  rush  on  our 
London  market  stores,  which  happen  to  be  well  supplied, 
and  ready  for  the  claim  ;  but  to  furnish  only  one  peck  to 
each  inhabitant  of  the  doomed  city  will  require  1U0,000 
sacks.  This  would,  however,  give  time  for  arrivals  from 
all  quarters,  and  be  the  commencement  of  the  misery's 
end.  The  tabulated  statement  of  the  3lar/,-  Lane  Express, 
early  sent  forth  this  year,  confirmed  the  general  report  of 
the  grain  crops.  In  no  case  do  we  find  a  record  of  excess. 
"With  the  greatest  variety  in  wheat  this  crop  scarcely 
comes  up  to  an  average ;  while  the  stock  of  foreign  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1870,  was 
1,3.51,548  qrs.,  with  177,817  sacks  286,972  brls.  flour, 
against  2,024,-558  qrs.  wheat,  156,160  sacks  327,537 
brls.  flour  in  1869.  So  that  we  are  now  considerably  less 
in  condition  to  render  help  than  then  ;  and  beyond  this  fact 
we  have  that  of  Prussia's  crop  being  only  three-fourths  of 
an  average,^and  America  reporting  less  by  six  million  quar- 
ters. Now,  as  France  was  decidedly  short  before  her  re- 
cent disasters,  we  are  in  no  case  likely  to  see  low  prices 
this  side  harvest,  supposing  things  to  go  on  in  their  usual 
course  as  respects  the  growing  crops  :  but  as  we  can  never 
be  sure  of  these,  so  probabilities  are  much  more  in  favour 
of  a  further  advance  than  otherwise.  The  following  rates 
were  recently  quoted  at  the  places  named  :  "Wheat  at 
Antwerp  54s.  to  60s.,  white  Zealand  at  llotterdam  45s. 
to  45s. ;  Harabro' prices  were  54s.  to  57s.,  at  Stettin 
52s.,  at  Danzig  50s.  to  55s. ;  Barletta  wheat  at  Naples 
57s. ;  wheat  at  Petersburg  42s.,  at  Rostoff-on-the-Don 
37s.,  Berdianski  49s.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance ; 
Ghirka,  48s.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance  ;  best  white  at 
San  Francisco  43s.  6d.,  free  on  board ;  at  Valparaiso  51s., 
cost,  freight,  and  insurance  ;  No.  2  Milwaukie  wheat  at 
New  York  51s.  per  480Ibs.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance. 


The  first  Monday  opened  on  very  short  supplies,  both 
of  English  and  foreign  wheat.  Very  few  additional  sam- 
ples were  exhibited  on  the  Essex  aud  Kentish  stands. 
The  severe  frosts  having  brought  a  great  quantity  of  ice 
on  the  Thames,  navigation  was  too  much  impeded  for 
ready  sales,  but  with  some  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  samples,  factors  were  able  to  obtain  an  advance  of 
Is.  per  qr.  on  the  price  of  the  previous  fortnight.  More 
was  doing  in  granaried  foreign,  some  holders  requiring 
an  advance  of  23.,  but  only  occasionally  this  was  paid,  Is. 
l*eing  more  generally  accepted.  "With  few  cargoes  afloat  on 
offer,  full  prices  were  maintained.  The  frost  still  holding 
on  for  half  the  week  the  earlier  markets  followed  Loudon, 
and  generally  reported  Is.  advance  ;  among  these  were 
Hull,  Leeds,  Shetiield,  Spalding,  Sleaford,  Ipswich  Mel- 
ton Mowbray,  Gloucester,  Rotherham,  Thirsk,  &c.,  but 
with  the  thaw  a  general  dulness  came  on,  causing  a  decline 
of  as  much  on  some  localities  on  Saturday.  The  only 
difference  for  the  week  at  Liverpool  was  a  decline  of  Is.  per 
cental  on  Friday.  Ediuburgh  was  quiet  for  wheat.  The 
price  being  attempted  to  be  raised  at  Glasgow  prevented 
sales.  Dublin  was  only  firm  for  both  native  and  foreign 
wheat. 

On  the  second  Monday  there  vvas  a  very  small  English 
supi)ly,  but  plenty  of  foreign,  two-thirds  being  from  New 
York.  Though  only  a  moderated  show  during  the  morn- 
ing was  exhibited  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands,  the 
thaw  had  materially  deteriorated  the  condition  of  samples, 
so  sales  were  very  difficult  at  a  reduction  of  fully  Is.  per 
qr.  The  sale  of  foreign  also  was  restricted,  the  change  of 
weather  reducing  the  readiness  to  buy,  and  American 
sorts  could  only  be  sold  by  accepting  Is.  less  money. 
Cargoes  afloat  were  also  reduced  as  much,  though  but  few 
were  offering.  In  keeping  with  the  altered  weather  the 
country  markets  held  early,  were  this  week  the  dullest, 
and  Is.  decline  was  commonly  reported  at  the  flrst 
markets,  as  at  Hull,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Sleaford,  Stockton, 
Newark,  Manchester,  Lynn,  Louth,  Gainsboro',  &c.,  and 
at  Barnsley,  prices  were  down  2s.,  but  subsequently  Bir- 
mingham and  Bristol  noted  a  slight  improvement.  Liver- 
pool was  down  Id.  per  cental  ou  Tuesday,  aud  recovered  on 
Friday.  Both  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  lower  Is. 
per  qr.  At  Dublin  business  was  quiet,  without  quotable 
change. 

On  the  third  Monday  there  was  a  better,  but  only 
moderate  English  supply,  the  foreign  being  again  fair,  and 
consisting  of  about  half  from  New  York.  The  upward 
tendency  which  was  evinced  on  Friday  when  frost  had  ap- 
parently set  in,  was  lost  again  ou  the  sudden  and  complete 
thaw,  aud  only  the  finest  samples  of  English  could  be 
placed  readily  at  the  previous  prices  The  trade  in  fo- 
reign also  became  quiet,  with  less  doing,  though  good 
American  were  generally  held  at  the  previous  rates. 
Floating  cargoes  were  unaltered  in  value.  Prices  in  the 
country  this  week  were  not  equally  down,  though  the 
whole  period  was  wet  aud  unfavourable  to  the  condition. 
The  utmost  reduction  anywhere  did  not  exceed  Is.  per  qr., 
aud  that  only  in  a  few  places,  as  at  Ipswich,  Gains, 
borough,  Stockton,  Lynn,  jNIelton  Mowbray,  &c.,  while 
Birmingham  and  Bristol,  as  well  as  some  other  localities, 
were  rather  higher  Liverpool  was  2d.  to  3d.  dearer  on 
Tuesday,  but  not  on  Friday.  Glasgow  was  Is.  dearer  for 
American   samples,   but   Edinburgh  was  dull.      Dublin 
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evinced  more  firmness  both  in  native  and  foreign  quali- 
ties. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  there  was  but  a  moderate  sup- 
ply of  English  wheat,  and  only  one  small  cargo  from 
New  York.  The  show  of  fresh  samples  during  the 
morning  from  Essex  and  Kent  was  small,  and  the  condi- 
tiou  for  the  most  part  so  bad  that  millers  declined  buying, 
but  the  few  dry  prime  lots  offered  were  taken  more  readily 
than  on  the  previous  Monday  at  fully  the  rates 
of  that  day.  The  foreign  trade  was  very  limited,  but 
really  fine  red  American  sold  at  the  previous  currency ; 
the  higher  Baltic  qualities  and  lower  Russian  were  but 
little  in  request.  The  best  cargoes  of  floating  lots  were 
taken  at  unaltered  rates. 

The  arrivals  in  London  for  fonr  weeks  wci-e  20,827  qrs. 
Euglisli,  50,677  qrs.  foreign ;  agaiust  13,124  qrs.  Eng- 
lish, 58,427  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  time  last  year. 
The  London  exports  for  the  same  period  were  4,431  qrs. 
wheat,  22,897  cwts.  flour.  The  imports  into  the  King- 
dom for  four  weeks  ending  14th  January  were  3,077,834 
cwts.  wheat,  447,665  cwts.  flour ;  against  4,482,495 
cwts.  wheat,  097,618  cwts.  flour  in  1870.  The  London 
averages  commenced  at  54s.  6d.,  and  closed  at  55s. ;  the 
general  commenced  at  523.  7d.,  and  closed  at  53$.  Id., 
the  increase  being  only  6d.  on  each. 

In  the  flour  trade  but  little  change  has  occurred,  ex- 
cepting the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  Araerian  barrels 
through  a  demand  for  France.  Country  sorts  have  come 
plentifully  to  hand,  and  some  have  been  taken  on  French 
account,  but  the  fear  of  their  keeping  qualities  has  limited 
purchases,  while  a  confidence  in  barrels  on  this  score  has 
sent  up  their  value  during  the  month  fully  2s.,  and 
foreign  sacks  have  risen  about  Is.  In  Town-made 
qualities  there  has  been  no  change,  47s.  remaining  the 
top  price  all  through.  Though  stocks  are  fair  in  Lon- 
don the  wants  of  Paris  may  soon  clear  them  out.  The 
imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  86,311  sacks 
English,  1,385  sacks  74,153  barrels  foreign  ;  against 
87,930  sacks  English  9,714  sacks  21,709  barrels  foreign 
in  1870.  The  last  quotation  for  extra  State  at  New 
York  was  27s.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance,  the  value 
here  for  French  account  being  28s.  6d. 

Of  maize  the  supplies  have  continued  moderate,  and 
values  have  accordingly  improved  Is.,  the  best  yellow 
being  worth  32s.  Gd.,  but  it  is  quoted  in  New  I'^ork  34s., 
cost,  freight,  and  insurance,  so  nothing  can  be  expected 
thence  till  after  the  opening  of  the  canals,  when  the  new 
crop  will  become  available  at  easier  rates. 

The  supplies  of  barley  have  continued  moderate,  both 
in  British  and  foreign  qualities,  and  there  has  scarcely 
been  auy  quotable  change  of  value  through  the 
month,  fine  malting  being  worth  about  41s.  per 
qr.,  but  with  a  slow  sale,  and  fair  grinding  about  27s., 
while  Saale  barley  at  Ilarabro'  is  worth  4is.  to  42s.,  so 
with  a  deficient  crop  and  high  prices  abroad,  little  foreign 
can  be  expected  to  interfere  with  prices ;  but  the  demand 
for  malt-liquor  all  through  the  season  has  been  un- 
usually slack.  The  imports  into  London  in  four  weeks 
were  13,402  qrs.  British,  20,959  qrs.  foreign ;  against 
10,812  qrs.  British,  37,061  qrs.  foreign  in  1870. 

The  malt  trade  has  continued  very  dull  all  through  the 
mouth,  but  prices  have  ruled  about  the  same.  The  sup- 
plies of  oats  for  four  weeks  have  been  extremely  scanty, 
and  were  chiefly  received  on  the  first  week  ;  when,  how- 
ever, the  only  rise,  and  that  but  6d.  per  qr.,  took  place. 
Every  subsequent  week  has  gone  very  short,  and  yet 
the  inild  weather  has  so  influenced  the  minds  of  buyers 
that  the  demand  has  been  very  slack,  and  prices  unaltered, 
even  in  the  face  of  a  large  foreign  demand  ;  but  the  fact 
is  that  this  demand  has  been  chiefly  satisfied  from  the 
unusually  heavy  stores  now  iu  granary,  which  holders  have 


been  glad  to  avail  themselves  of.  Russian  381bs.  have 
brought  22s.,  and  Swedes  of  the  same  weight  23s.;  401bs., 
to  24s.  6d.  As  our  own  crop  was  very  defective,  and 
English  supplies  have  been  increasingly  short,  we  expect 
some  revival  in  this  trade,  especially  should  France  further 
relieve  the  granaries.  The  imports  into  London  for 
four  weeks  were  1,473  qrs.  English,  only  151  qrs. 
Scotch,  no  Irish,  89,978  qrs.  foreign  ;  against  1,380  qrs. 
English,  147,582  qrs.  foreign  last  year.  The  exports 
from  London  in  four  weeks  were  30,819  qrs. 

The  supply  of  beans  has  been  only  moderate,  both 
English  and  foreign,  the  former  quite  as  good  as  might 
be  expected  after  a  bad  yield.  Prices  have  been  steady 
throughout,  the  value  of  good  hard  new  Mazagans  403., 
harrows  433.  to  45s.,  and  old  2s.  or  3s.  more.  The  re- 
lative cheapness  of  maize  has  mainly  contributed  to  keep 
down  values,  and  seems  likely  to  do  so  permanently,  ex- 
cepting those  years  of  frost  or  drought,  when  this  plant 
surters  in  its  places  of  growth.  The  imports  into  London 
in  four  weeks  were  3,782  qrs.  English,  2,914  qrs.  foreign ; 
agaiust  3,083  qrs.  English,  3,479  qrs.  foreign  in  1870. 

Though  the  supply  of  home-grown  peas  to  the  London 
market  has  not  been  equal  to  half  that  of  beans,  yet  so 
slack  has  been  the  demand,  especially  for  boilers,  that 
they  have  receded  in  value  fully  Is.  per  qr.,  and  this 
without  any  foreign  imports.  The  fact  is,  the  stock  iu 
granary  is  yet  heavy,  compared  with  the  consumptive 
demand.  Duns,  however,  and  maples  have  been  so  scarce 
that  they  have  commanded  fully  late  prices,  the  former 
37s.,  the  latter  44s.,  foreign  white  35s.  to  3Ss.,  English 
37s.  to  42s.  for  extra  breakers.  The  imports  into  Lon- 
don for  four  weeks  were  1,786  qrs.  only,  all  English; 
against  2,019  qrs.  English,  0,429  qrs.  foreign  in  1870. 

There  have  been  fair  but  not  heavy  supplies  of  linseed, 
and  prices  have  been  fully  maintained,  with  a  good  weekly 
sale  for  cake. 

The  late  high  prices  for  red  cloverseed  have  not  been 
sustained.  During  the  intense  frost  farmers  thrashed 
their  produce,  being  tempted  by  prices  ;  so  with  better 
supplies  buyers  became  cautious,  and  values  receded, 
especially  on  receipt  of  some  from  America,  of  fair  quality. 
Values  yet  remain  above  speculati\e  rates,  and  the  short 
crop  will,  no  doubt,  make  the  article  dear  all  through  the 
season. 

Spring  tares  have  been  getting  into  more  demand  at 
full  prices— say  30s.  to  38s.  per  qr. 

IMPERIAL     AVERAGES. 

For  the  week  ended  Jan.  14,  3871. 

Wheat 67,7824  qrs.       63s.  Id. 

Barley 63,310^    „  358.  2d. 

Oats 4,703i     ,,  23s.  Gd. 


COMPARATIVE     AVERAGES. 

WHEAT.                 BARLEY. 
Years.     Qrs.         s.  d.         Qi-s.         s.    d. 
1867...  66,506J  ...  62     3      53,303^  ...  44     5 
1868...  52,478f  ...  71     6      71,2661  ...  43     1 
1869 ...  70,452i  ...  52     8   1  48,3061  ...  49     0 
1870...  49,626^,..  44     1      56,850|  ...  36     4 
1871...  67,782i  ...  53     1      63,3104  ...  35    2 

OATS. 
Qrs.        8. 
9,1751  ...23 
8,710|  ...  25 
6,316J  ...  25 
3,862i  ...  21 
4.703i  ...  23 

d. 
4 
7 
9 
4 
6 

AVERAGE  S 


Fob  the  pasi  Six 
Weeks  : 

10,  1870 

17,  1870 

24,  1870 

31,  1870 

7,  1871 

14,  1871 

Aggregate  of  the  above  .., 
Thesamcweek  in  1870 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dee. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
.Tan 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

s.     d. 

8.  ,d. 

S2      2 

35      9 

62      5 

35      4 

52      7 

31    11 

63      3 

34    11 

62      6 

31    11 

63      1 

35      2 

62      6 

35      2 

44      1 

36      4 

Data, 
s.     d. 


LONDON    AVERAGES. 

Wheat 2415  qrs.       653.  Od. 

Barley  402    ,,  363.  Od. 

Oats 35    ,,  318.  Od. 
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OURRBNT  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

IN  MARK  LANE, 

Siiilliugs  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  new,  Esses  and  Kent,  white 54  to  66 

„           „         red 49  64 

Norfolk,  Linclnsh,,  and  Yorksh.,  red 49  64 

BARLEY 31  to  34 Chevalier 35  41 

Grinding 29      30 Distilling 34  38 

MALT,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  60  66 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town-made 60  66 

Brown • t 49  64 

RYE 36  38 

OATS,  EngUsh.  feed  22  to  23 Potato 27  34 

Scotch,  feed 00      00 Potato 00  00 

Irish,  feed,  white  20      23 Fine 24  27 

Ditto,  black 19      23 Potato 27  32 

BEANS,  Mazagan  ...38      41 Ticks 38  41 

Harrow  41       45 Pigeon 45  60 

PEAS,  white,  boilers.36      40Maplo  41  to  42Grey,new  36  38 

FLOUR,  per  sack  of  2S01bs.,  best  town  households,,,  44  47 

Best  country  households 39  41 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  35  37 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Shillings  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  Dantzic,  mixed 65  to  57 extra 68to62 

Konigsberg 63       56 extra 66  58 

Rostock 63       66 fine  56  68 

Silesian,  red 50      54 white....  52  66 

Pomera.,  Meckberg.,  and  Uckermrk.  ...red 63  67 

Russian,  hard, 42  to  43. ..St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  45  60 

Danish  and  Holstein,  red  60    53 American  48  64 

Chilian,  white  58...  Califomian  58  ...  Australian  68  60 

BARLEY,  grinding  26  to  30.... distilling  and  malting  33  35 

OATS,  Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  23  to  25 feed  20  23 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  22  to  25....  Stralsund...  22  25 

Canada  20  to 22,  Riga  21  to  22,  Arch.21to22,  P'sbg.  21  26 

TARES,  Spring,  per  qr small  36    10 large  00  00 

BEANS,  Friesland  and  Holstein 43  44 

Konigsberg 40  to  43. ..Egyptian 38  39 

PEAS,  feeding  and  maple... 34      36. ..fine  boilers 37  38 

INDIAN  CORN,  white 30       31.. .yellow  29  33 

FLOUR,  per  sack,  Prench..40      43.. .Spanish,  p.  sack  00  00 

American,  per  brl 25       26...extraandd'ble.  27  29 


FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  WHEAT. 


Peice. 

Dec.  10. 

Dec.  17. 

63s.  Id. 

62s.  7d. 

...   r 

628.  6d. 

62s.  5d. 

...    r 

62s.  3d. 

...    1 

... 

623.  2d. 

... 

Dec.  24.iDec.  31, 


Jan.  7. 


Jan.  14. 


BRITISH   SEEDS. 
MusTABD,  perbush., brown  12s.  to  133.,  white     Sa. tolls. 

Can  ART,  per  qr 64s.    683, 

CLOVEBSBED,uew  red 72s.    96s. 

CoBiANDEB,  per  cwt 2lB.    223. 

Tabes,  winter,  new,  per  bushel 8s.    88. 6d. 

Tbefoil,  new 258.    30s. 

Rtegeass,  per  qr 34s.    40s. 

Linseed, perqr., sowing  68b. to703., crushing    56s.    608. 

Linseed  Cakes,  per  ton  £11  Os.  to  £12  O3. 

Rafeseed,  per  qr 76s.    80s. 

Rapb  Cakb,  perton £5  15s.  Od.  to  £6  10s.  Od. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

CoBiANDBB,  per  cwt 21s.to22s. 

Cabeaway       ,,        new 328.    33s. 

Cloveeseed,  red  64s.  to64s white    72s.    86s. 

Hempseed,  small  428.  to  438.  per  qr... .Dutch    47s.    48s. 

Tbefoil 223.    243. 

Rtegeass,  per  qr  34s.    38s. 

Linseed,  per  qr.,  Baltic  563.  to  58s. ..Bombay    60s.    61s. 

Linseed  Cakes,  perton £11  58.  Od.  to  £11  78.  6d. 

Rape  Cakb,  per  ten £5  15s.  to  £6  10s. 

Rapeseed,  Dutch 743.    76s. 


HOP  MARKETS. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Jan.  23.— The  low  currency  pre- 
vailing for  English  hops  continues  to  attract  the  attention  of 
both  consumers  and  speculators,  and  has  resulted  in  consider- 
able sales,  causing  an  advance  from  3s.  to  4s.  on  every  class 
of  goods.  Finer  sorts  are  difficult  to  obtain,  being  reserved 
for  higher  prices.  Latest  advices  from  New  York  report  as 
follows  :  "  Our  market  is  very  languid,  and  business,  owing  to 
the  almost  universal  inferior  grades  of  hops,  is  very  unsatis- 
factory." Decent  quality  is  rarely  met  with.  Imports  from 
1st  Sept.,  I870,  up  to  the  present  date  amount  to  19,252 
bales. 


Mid  and  East  Kents  £2    0  £3  10  £7    0 

Weald  of  Kent 3    0  2  16  3  15 

Sussex 115  2    5   3  10 

Earnliam  and  Country    ...     3  15  4  15  5  13 

Olds 1    0  115  3  10 

CANTERBURY  HOP  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— The 
demand  for  all  descriptions  is  on  the  increase,  and  prices  are 
5s.  to  10s.  higher.  Several  lots  have  recently  been  withdrawn 
from  the  market  in  expectation  of  a  still  further  advance  in 
value. 

WORCESTER  HOP  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— At  our 
market  to-day  the  supply  of  hops  was  only  limited.  Good 
useful  samples  sold  at  about  late  rates,  but  inferior  sorts  are 
neglected.  Of  choice  and  fine  hops  there  are  scarcely  any  on 
offer,  and  holders  are  indifferent  sellers. 


ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKETS. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Jan.  23.— Although  a  cheerful  feeling 
has  prevailed  in  the  English  wool  market,  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness passing  has  not  been  extensive.  Prices  have  nevertheless 
been  firmly  maintained.  Prime  wethers  and  good  hoggs  are 
still  most  in  request,  but  middle  hoggs  liave  also  changed  hands 
to  a  small  extent. 

Cueeent  Prices  of  English  Wool.  s.  d.      s.  d. 

Fleeces — Southdown  hogs  per  lb.    1    OJtol    1^ 

Half-bred  ditto  „        13        14 

Kent  fleeces „       12       13 

Southdovra  ewes  and  wethers  ...    „       0  10^     0  11^ 
Leicester  ditto  „        11        1    Ih 

SOEIS— Clothing,  picklock  „        14       14^ 

Prime „       1    2^      1    3 

Choice   „        11        12 

Super  „        10       1    OJ 

Combing,  wether  mat ,,        1    2^      1    3 

Picklock ,,        1    OJ      1    1 

Common „       0  11       0  Hi 

Hog  matching ,,        14        1    4^ 

Picklock  matching „        1    OJ      1    1 

Super  ditto     „       0  11       0  llj 

BRADFORD  WOOL  MARKET,  (Thursday  last.)— There 
is  again  a  fairly  cheerful  feeling  throughout  the  market,  and 
much  firmness  in  price.  Consumers  of  English  wool  are, 
however,  operating  less  freely,  the  hardening  tendency  of 
quotations  causing  them  to  restrict  their  purchases.  There  is 
a  public  sale  by  Messrs.  Townend  this  afternoon,  which  in- 
duces some  to  hold  off,  and  the  darkness  of  the  morning  has 
proved  another  hindrance  to  business.  The  scarcity  of  good 
wethers,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  them  from  the 
country  at  prices  which  will  leave  a  profit  to  the  seller  here, 
are  making  staplers  indifferent  about  quitting  their  stocks,  and 
leading  them  to  ask  a  further  advance,  which  is  rarely  and  re- 
luctantly paid.  Skin  wools  are  in  active  demand  at  higher 
rates.  Good  English  noils  and  medium  brokes  are  in  request, 
but  advancing'values  check  buying.  Botany  noils  are  neg- 
lected . — Bradford  Observer. 

BRESLAU  WOOL  REPORT,  Jan.  19.— During  the  last 
fortnight  our  trade  has  been  pretty  brisk,  and  a  fair  demand 
exhibited  for  most  descriptions.  Transactions  amounted  to 
nearly  3,000  cwts.,  the  bulk  of  which,  consisting  of  Hunga- 
rian and  Polish  wools,  has  been  acquired  by  home  and  Saxon 
manufacturers  and  combers  at  from  4-5  to  58  thalers  per  cwt. 
In  the  meantime  Rhenish,  Austrian,  and  Russian  commission- 
ers have  been  purchasing  extensive  quantities  of  the  better 
kinds  of  Polish,  Prussian,  and  Silesian  fleeces  at  from  63  to  73 
thalers,  as  well  as  some  choice  flocks  above  80  thalers.  Prices 
did  not  undergo  any  material  alteration,  but  were  generally 
firmly  maintained.  The  simultaneous  fresh  imports  arose  to 
about  1,300  cwts.,  the  greater  part  of  which  vvere  from  Hun- 
gary and  Russia. — Gunsburo  Brothers. 

PRICE  CURRENT  OF  GUANO,  &c. 
Peruvian  Guano  direct  from  the  importers' stores,  £14  perton. 
Bones,   £7  Os.  to  £7  159.  per  ton. 
Animal  Charcoal  (70  per  cent.  Phosphate)  £5  per  ton. 
Coprolite,  Cambridge,  whole  £3,  ground  £3  IDs.  per  ton. 

Suffolk,  whole  £2  10s.,  ground  £3. 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  £15  15s.  to  £1G  5s.  per  ton. 

Gjrpsum,  £1  10s.    Superphosphatesof  Lune,£5Bs.  to£6  5s.per  ton. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  concentrated  1-845  Id.  per  lb.,  brown  1'712  0%d. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  £16  Os.  to  £17   10s.    Salt  (in  London)  25s.  per  ton. 
Blood  Manure,  £6  Bs.to  £7  10s.    Dissolved  Bones,  £7  Os.  per  ton. 
Linseed  Cakes,  best  American  brl.  £12  Os.  to  £13  10s.,  bag  £11  to  £12 

15s.    English  £0.    Marseilles,  £0  per  ton. 
Cotton  Seed  Cake,  £0  Os.  to  £0  Os.  per  ton. 

Priated  by  Rogerson  and  Tuxford,  365,  Strand, London,  W.C. 
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MA£K    LANE    EXPRESS 

AND 

i^GXlICUZ.TUB.AI,     JO  URN  A  I. 

IS  THE 

LAEGEST   AND   THE    LEADING 

FARMERS'       AND       GRAZIERS'       NEWSPAPER, 

PUBLISHED  EVEEY  MONDAY  EVENING  IN  TIME  FOE  POST. 


ROGERSON  &  TUXEORD,  265,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen  throughout  the  Kingdom,  price  Sevenpeuce,  or  £1 10s.  4d.  per  annum. 

DS.    J.    COLLIS  BROWNE'S   CHIORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

CHLORODYNE  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 
CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
GHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases — Diptheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 
CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation  and  Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE  i^^  tiio  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Kheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache,  Meningitis,  &c. 

Prom  LoED  Francis  Contngham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  11th  December,  1868. 
"  Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  yearboughtsomeof  Dr.  J.  CoUis  Browne's  Chlorodyne  from  Mr.  Davenport, 
and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  would  be  glad  to  have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  onco  to  the  above  address." 

Earl  Russell  coromunicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a  dispatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manilla 
to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE." 
— See  Lancet,  1st  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  of  PIRACY  and  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  "Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne  was,  undoubtedly,  the  Inventor  of 
CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  FasEiiAN,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which,  ho  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
Bworn  to. — See  Times,  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  l|d.,  28.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  lis.  each.  None  is  genume  without  the  words,  "  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE  "  on  the  Goveriunent  Stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufactueee  :— J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33,  GreatlRussell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  Loudon. 

POPULAE      MEDICAL       WOEKS, 
PUBLISHED        BY        MANN,        39,        GORNHILL,        LONDON. 

Post  Free,  12  Stamps  ;  Sealed  Euds,  16  Stamps. 

DR.  CURTIS'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE  TO  MARRIAGE  :  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
ITS  Physical  and  Personal  Obligations.  With  instructions  to  the  Married  and  Unmarried  of  both 
Sexes,  for  removing  the  special  disqualifications  and  impediments  which  destroy  the  happiness  of  wedded  life, 
founded  on  the  result  of  a  successful  practice  of  30  years.— By  Du.  J.  L.  CUETIS,  M.D.,  15,  Aluemarle 
Stkeet,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

And,  by  the  same  Author,  for  12  stamps  ;  sealed  ends,  20. 

MANHOOD  :  A  MEDICAL  ESSAY  on  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Premature  Decline 
IN  Man  ;  the  Treatment  of  Nervous  Debility,  Spermatorrhoea,  Impotence,  and  those  peculiar  infirmities 
which  result  from  youthful  abuses,  adult  excesses,  tropical  climates,  and  other  causes  ;  with  Instructions  for  the 
Cure  of  Infection  without  Mercury,  and  its  Prevention  by  the  Author's  Prescription  (his  infallible  Lotion). 

REVIEWS       OP      THE       WORK. 

"Manhood. — This  is  truly  a  valuable  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  young  and  old." — Sunday  Times, 
23rd  March,  1858. 

"The  book  under  review  is  one  calculated  to  warn  and  instruct  the  erring,  without  imparting  one  idea  that 
can  vitiate  the  mind  not  already  tutored  by  the  vices  of  which  it  treats." — Naval  and  Militar//  Gaxette, 
1st  February,  1856. 

"  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  no  member  of  society  by  whom  the  book  will  not  be  found  use- 
ful, whether  such  person  hold  the  relation  of  a  Parent,  Peeceptou,  or  Clergyman." — Sun,  Evening  Paper. 

Manhood. — "  Dr.  Curtis  has  conferred  a  great  boon  by  publishing  this  little  work,  in  which  is  described  the 
source  of  those  diseases  which  produce  decline  in  youth,  or  more  frequently  premature  old  age." — Duiiy 
Telegraph,  March  27,  1856. 

Consultations  daily,  from  10  to  3  and  6  to  8.    15,  Aleemakle  Street,  PiccADitLY.  London,  W. 
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"  By  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nu- 
trition, and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps 
has  provided  our  break- 
fast tables  with  a  deli- 
cately flavoured  beverage 
which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors'  bills."— 
Civil  Service  Gazette. 


GHATEFUL- COMFORTING. 

EPPSS 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 

JAMES  EPPS  &  Co.,  Homceopatble  Cbemists. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
THE      6BEAT      WESTERN      HOTEL, 

(SNOW  HILL  STATION), 
"  One  of  the  most  elegant,  comfortable,  and  economical  Hotels  in  the  three  Hngdoma."— 7%^  Eeld,  July  31, 1869. 


THOMAS  BIGG,  Agricultural  and  Veterinary 
Chemist,  by  Appointment  to  His  late  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  Consort,  K.Q.,  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover 
Street,  Borough,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  Graziers  to  his  valuable  SHEEP  and  LAMB 
DIPPING  COMPOSITION,  which  requires  no  Boiling,  and 
may  be  used  with  Warm  or  Cold  Water,  for  effectually 
destroying  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  all  other  ^insects  injurious  to 
the  Flock,  preventing  the  alarming  attacks  of  Fly  and  Shab, 
and  cleansing  and  purifying  the  Skin,  thereby  greatly  im- 
proving the  Wool,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  highly 
contributing  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

Prepared  only  by  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  &o.,  at  his  Manu- 
factory as  above,  and  sold  as  follows,  although  any  other 
quantity  may  be  had,  if  required : — 

4  lb.  for  20  sheep,  price,  jar  included £0   2   0 

61b.       30      „         „  „  0    3    0 

8  1b.       40      „         „  „  0    4    0 

10  lb.        60      „  „  0    6    0 

20  lb.     100     „        „  (cask  and  measure    0  10   0 
30  lb.     150     „        „  included)  0  15    0 

401b.      200      „         „  „  10    0 

601b.      250      „         „  13    6 

601b.      300      „         „  „  17    6 

80  lb.      400      ,.         „  „  1  17    6 

1001b.      500      „  „  „  2    5    0 

Should  any  Flockmaater  prefer  boiling  the  Composition,  it 
will  be  equally  effective. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
From  Mr.  Heeepith,  the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist  :— 
Bristol  Laboratory,  Old  Park,  January  18th,  1861. 
Sir,— I  have  submitted  your  Sheep  Dipping  Composition  to 
analysis,  and  find  that  the  ingredients  are  well  blended,  and 
the  mixture  neutral.    If  it  is  used  according  to  the  directions 
given,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  while  it  effectually  destroys  vermin, 
It  will  not  injure  the  hair  roots  (or  "yolk")  in  the  skin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase.    I  think  it  deserves  the  numerous 
testimonials  published.    I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

WiLLiiM  Hheapath,  Sen.,  F.O.S.,  &c.,  &c., 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Leicester  House,  Great  Dover-street,  Borough,  London. 


He  would  also  especially  call  attention  to  his  SPECIFld, 
or  LOTION,  for  the  SCAB  or  SHAB,  which  will  be  found 
a  certain  remedy  for  eradicating  that  loathsome  and  ruinous 
disorder  in  Sheep,  and  which  may  be  safely  used  ta  all 
climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  all  descriptions 
of  sheep,  even  ewes  in  lamb.  Price  FIVE  SHILLINGS  per 
gallon— sufficient  on  an  average  for  thirty  Sheep  (according 
to  the  virulence  of  the  disease) ;  also  in  wine  quart  bottles, 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL. 
"  Scoulton,  near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  April  16th,  1855. 

"Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  yours  ot  the  4th  inst.,  which 
would  have  been  replied  to  before  this  had  I  been  at  home,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efiicacy  of 
your  invaluable  '  Specific  for  the  cure  of  Scab  in  Sheep.'  The 
600  sheep  were  all  dressed  in  August  last  with  84  gallons  of 
the  •  NoN-poisoNOus  Specific,'  that  was  so  highly  recom- 
mended at  the  Lincoln  Show,  and  by  their  own  dresser,  the 
best  attention  being  paid  to  the  flock  oy  my  shepherd  after 
dressing  according  to  instructions  left ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  Scab  continued  getting  worse.  Being  determined  to  have 
the  Scab  cured  if  possible,  I  vyrote  to  you  for  a  supply  of  your 
Specific,  which  I  received  the  following  day ;  and  although 
the  weather  was  most  severe  in  February  during  the  dressing, 
your  Sfbcifio  proved  itself  an  invaluable  remedy,  for  in 
three  weeks  the  Sheep  were  quite  cureil ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  young  lambs  are  doing  remarkably  well  at  present. 
In  conclusion,  I  beUeve  it  to  be  the  safest  and  best  remedy 
now  in  use.  "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"For  JOHN  TINGET,  Esq., 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg. '  "  R.  RENNEY. 

8^"  Flockmasters  would  be  well  to  beware  of  such  pre- 
parations as  "  Non-poisonoua  Compositions :"  it  is  only 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  good  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  "Non-poisonous" 
article  can  poison  or  destroy  insect  vermin,  particularly  such 
as  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  Scab  Parasites— creatures  so  tenacious 
of  life.  Such  advertised  preparations  must  be  wholly  useless, 
or  they  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

DIPPING  APPARATUS.., £14,  £6,  £i,  &  £3. 
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THE   ROYAL   FARMERS'   INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

3,  NOEFOLK  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

CAPITAL. — Persons  insured  by  this  Company  have  the  security  of  an  extensive  and  wealthy  proprietary 
as  well  as  an  ample  Capital  always  applicable  to  the  paj^ment  of  claims  without  delay. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— BONUS.— Insurers  of  the  participating  class  will  be  entitled  to  four-fifths 
of  the  profits. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT,- 

Ist  Class — Not  Hazai-dous         Is.  6d.  per  Cent. 

2nd  Class — Hazardous    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     2s.  6d.       „ 

3rd  Class — Doubly  Hazardous 4s.  6d.       „ 

BUILDINGS  and  MERCANTILE  Property  of  every  description  in  Public  or  Private  Warehouses.— 
distillers,  Steam  Engines,  Goods  in  Boats  or  Canals,  Ships  in  Port  or  Harbour,  &c.  &c.,  are  Insured  in  this 
Office  at  modei'ate  rates. 

SPECIAL  RISKS. — At  such  rates  as  may  be  considered  reasonable. 

NEW    INSURANCES.— No  charge  made  for  Policy  or  Stamp. 

FARMING  STOCK. — 5s.  per  cent.,  with  liberty  to  use  a  Steam  Thrashing  Machine  without  extra 
charge.     Nearly  FIVE  MILLIONS  Insured  in  this  Office. 

SEVEN  YEARS'  INSURANCES  may  be  effected  on  payment  of  Six  Tears'  Premium  only. 

LIGHTNING  and  GAS. — Losses  by  Fii-e  occasioned  by  Lightning,  and  Losses  by  Exiilosion  of  Gas 
when  used  for  Lighting  Buildings  will  be  allowed  for. 

RENT. — The  Loss  on  Kent  while  Buildings  remain  untenantable  through  fire  may  be  provided  against. 

HAIL    DEPARTMENT.— (Crops  and  Glass.) 

Policies  to  protect  parties  from  Loss  by  the  destruction  of  Growing  Crops  or  Glass,  by  Hail,  ai-e  granted  on 
Moderate  Terms. 
LOSSES.— Prompt  and  liberal  settlement. 

AGENTS        WANTED, 

Apply  to  JOHN  REDDISH,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

Just  Puhlished,  Price  in  Cloth,  3s.  6d.,  Post  Free,  3s.  8c?., 

THE    WINTER    EDITION 

OF 

S  GUIDE  TO  THE  TURF, 

UNITED  WITH 

BAILY'S    TURF    GUIDZ;, 

i8yi. 

(Contents : 

The  Nominations  for  1871— Entries  for  tlie   Great  Stakes  in  1872— A  Calendar  of  Races  for  1870,  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  on  the  Continent,  indexed — Length  of  Courses — I^aws  of  Racing — Winners  of  the  Great 
Races  from  their  Commencement — Queen's  Plate  Articles,  and  Weights — Sales  of  Blood  Stock  in  1870. 
"  SPORTING  MAGAZINE  OFFICE,"  265,  STRAND  ;  by  all  Booksellers  ;  and  at  the  various  Railway  Stations. 

Price  3s.  6d.  in  Cloth. 

Now  Ready,  Cloth,  in  two  Volumes,  782  pp.,  with  fom-  steel  Portraits,  Price  10s.,  uniform  with 
"  SCOTT  AND  SEBRIGHT,"  "  SILK  AND  SCARLET,"  &c., 

PIELD  AND  FERN,  OR  SCOTTISH   FLOCKS  AND  HERDS, 

BY      H.      H.      DIXON. 

With  Steel  Engravings  of  Mr.  Hugh  Watson,  Professor  Dick,  Mr.  Nightingale,  and  the  late  Duke  of 
Richmond,  &c. 

The  Volumes,  "North"  and  "South"  (of  the  Frith  of  Forth)  may  be  had  separately— Price  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  each. 

Copies  will  be  sent  by  Post  on  application  to  the  Author. 

PUBLISHED  BY  ROGERSON  AND  TUXFORD,  265,  STRAND. 


©ii/a.oiiirfl(^yLLY      QLtygiff^Afi©, 
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SCOTT     AND     SEBRIGHT 


THE     DRUID. 

Price  FIVE  SHILLINGS,   bound   iu   Crimson   Clotb.     Uniform   with     "  Post    and   Paddock,"    and  "  Silk 

and  Scarlet." 

PUBLISHED  by  EOGERSON  &  TUXPORD,  265,  STRAND. 


Just  Published,  price  5s.,  uniform  with  "  SILK  AND  SCARLET,"  &c., 

SADDLE     AND    SIRLOIN; 


ENGLISH  FARM  AND  SPORTING  WORTHIES 

(NORTH), 

BY   THE   DRUID. 

LONDON  :       ROGERSON       &      TUXFORD,       265,       STRAND. 


CHEAP  SUNDAY   AND  WEEK-DAY  READING  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

Now  PublUliing, 

A  VERY  CHEAP  RELIGIOUS  PERIODICAL. 

(Containing  original  contributions  by  several  of  the  Bishops  i      Intending  subscribers  are  requested  to  send  their  orders 

and  many  other  distinguished  Divines ;  Narratives ;  Sketches  |  without  delay,  as  the  back    volumes  and  parts  are  now 

of  Natural  History;    Biography,  Missionary  Proceedings,  becoming  vbby  scabce. 

Juvenile  Reading,  Poetry,  &c.,  with  a  Register   of  Eccle-  | 

siastical  Intelligence  ;  the  whole  combining  amusement  with  t      As  the  Magazine  enjoys  a  circulation  far  exceeding  that  of 

instruction,  in  a  style  suited  for  all  classes  of  readers.  any  other  church  periodical,  and  is  read  by  all  classes  of 

A  series  of  Parish  Churches,  with  Illustrations  of  a  superior  ,  society,  it  will  be  found  a  very  ehgible  medium  for  Adver- 

kind  is  in  course  of  publication.    This  series,  which  will  be  tisements,  which  are  conspicuously  printed,  and  inserted  at 

of  a  very  extended  character,  will  bo   found  of  particular  |  the  most  reasonable  rate, 
interest. 

Vol.  LXVI.,  Imperial  8vo.,  Embossed  Cloth,  480  pages,  with  highly-finished  Illustrations  of  Parish  Churches,  price  5s.  fid. 

London :  Published  in  weekly  numbers,  price  IJd.,  and  in  monthly  parts,  price  9J.,  by  S.  EWINS  &  SON,  9,  Ave  Maria 
Lane;  ROGERSON  ..  TUXFORD,  265,  Strand,  W.C. ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers, 


THE 

MARK    LANE    EXPRESS 

AND 

ilGRXCI7X.TUR  A  Z.     J  O  U  It  N  A  Z. 

IS  THE 

LAEGEST  AND  THE  LEADING 

TARMERS*       AND       GRAZIERS'      NEWSPAPER, 

PUBLISHED  EVEET  MONDAY  EVENING  IN  TIME  FOE  POST. 


ROGERSON  &  TUXFORD,  265,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

May  he  bad  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen  tlirovxghout  the  Kingdom,  price  Sevenpence,  or  £1 10s.  4d.  per  annum 

DB.   J.    COLLIS  BROWNE'S   CHLORODTNE. 

THE  OEIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

CHLORODYNE  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 
CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases — Diptheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Agne. 
CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation  and  Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache,  Meningitis,  &c. 

From  LOBD  Feancis  Coittnghak,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  11th  December,  1868. 
•'  Lord  Francis  Conjmgham,  who  this  time  last  year  boughtsome  of  Dr.  J.  CoUis  Browne's  Chlorodyne  from  Mr.  Davenport, 
and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  would  be  glad  to  have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address." 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a  dispatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manilla 
to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE." 
— See  Lancet,  1st  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  of  PIRACY  and  IMITATIONS. 

Caittiok.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Pagb  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Colbis  Bhownb  was,  undoubtedly,  the  Inventor  of 
CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Fkbemait,  was  deliberately  imtrue,  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to. — See  Times,  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  l^d.,  28.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  lis.  each.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  "  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE  "  on  the  Government  Stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

SoLH  Manufactueeh  :— J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 

POPULAE      MEDICAL      WOEKS, 

PUBLISHED       BY       MANN,        89,        CORNHILL,        LONDON. 

Post  Free,  12  Stamps  ;  Sealed  Ends,  16  Stamps. 

DR.  CURTIS'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE  TO  MARRIAGE  :  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
ITS  Physical  and  Personal  Obligations.  With  instructions  to  the  MaiTied  and  Unmarried  of  both 
Sexes,  for  removing  the  special  disqualifications  and  impediments  wliicli  destroy  the  happiness  of  wedded  life, 
founded  on  the  result  of  a  successful  practice  of  30  years. — By  Dr.  J.  L.  CURTIS,  M.D.,  15,  Albemarle 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

And,  by  the  same  Author,  for  12  stamps  ;  sealed  ends,  20. 

MANHOOD  :  A  MEDICAL  ESSAY  on  tlie  Causes  and  Cure  of  Premature  Decline 
in  Man  ;  the  Treatment  of  Nervous  Debility,  Spermatorrhoea,  Impotence,  and  those  peculiar  infirmities 
•which  result  from  youthful  abuses,  adult  excesses,  tropical  climates,  and  other  causes  ;  with  Instruetiona  for  the 
Cure  of  Infection  without  Mercury,  and  its  Prevention  by  the  Author's  Prescription  (his  infallible  Lotion). 

REVIEWS       OF      THE      WORK. 

"  Manhood. — This  is  truly  a  valuable  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  young  and  old." — Sunday  Times, 
23rd  March,  1858. 

"  The  book  under  review  is  one  calculated  to  warn  and  instruct  the  erring,  without  imparting  one  idea  that 
can  vitiate  the  mind  not  already  tutored  by  the  vices  of  which  it  treats." — Naval  and  Militart/  Gazette, 
1st  February,  1856. 

"  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  i3  no  member  of  society  by  whom  the  book  will  not  be  found  use- 
ful, whether  such  person  hold  the  relation  of  a  Parent,  Preceptor,  or  Clergyman." — Sun,  Evening  Paper. 

Manhood. — "  Dr.  Curtis  has  conferred  a  great  boon  by  pubUshing  this  little  work,  in  which  is  described  the 
Bom-ce  of  those  diseases  which  produce  decline  in  youth,  or  more  frequently  premature  old  age." — Bailjf 
Telegrwph,  March  27,  1856. 

Consultations  daily,  from  10  to  3  and  6  to  8.    15,  Albimakle  Street,  Piccadilly^  London,  W. 
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PLATE   I. 

LINCOLN     WETHERS. 

THE    PROPERTY    OF    :\tR.    C.    IJSTER,    OF    rorEHY    LODGE,    LINCOLN'. 


This  pen  of  slieep  took  the  second  prize  at  the  Midland 
Counties  Show,  and_  the  first  prize  in  the  week  following 
at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show  in  last  December,  when  we 
said  "  the  Birmingham  award  was  very  properly  corrected 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Lister,  who  beat  Mr.  Harris  alike  for 
weight,  style,  and  quality."  Mr.  Lister's  sheep  are  bred  from 
the  stock  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Clarke,  of  Scopwicke,^ 


The  more  modern  Lincoln  shows  a  very  strong 
dash  of  the  Leicester,  as  in  fact  there  are  breeders 
who,  it  is  said,  can  exhibit  the  two  soi'ts  from  one 
flock;  but  at  the  Oxford  Meeting  of  last  summer  the 
Lincolns  for  the  first  time  wcie  honoured  with  classes  of 
their  own. 


PLATE    II. 

THE     CHEESE    FACTORY, 

AT     LONGrORD,      DERBYSHIRE. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Derbyshire  Agricultural 
Society,  in  December,  1869,  Mr.  J.  G.  Crompton  brought 
forward  for  consideration  the  advantages  of  the  American 
factory  system  of  cheese  manufacture.  It  was  shown 
that  English  cheese,  generally  speaking,  is  considered  to 
be  deteriorating  in  quality,  and  that  the  American,  on  the 
contrary,  is  rapidly  improving  in  many  respects  and 
taking  up  the  lead  in  some  important  markets. 
Hence  it  became  necessary  to  do  something  in  order  to 
improve  our  method,  or  we  should  soon  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  lower  prices  and  diminished  appreciation 
for  our  own  home-made  cheese.  It  was  shown  that 
the  Americans  have  improved  cheesemaking  almost 
into  a  science — elevated  it  into  a  profession — -the 
results  being  apparent  in  the  uniform  quality,  flavour, 
firmness,  and  shapeliness  of  much  of  their  own  recent 
production.  These  results  were  considered  attributable 
to  the  factory  system,  that  is,  a  number  of  farmers 
banding  themselves  together  and  sending  their  milk  to 
some  central  and  suitable  place  to  be  there  minipulated 
under  a  correct  method  and  with  convenient  appliances, 
by  an  experieneed  dairyman.  By  this  plan,  beyond  a 
better  article  being  produced,  a  great  eeonomy  is  secured 
both  of  labour  and  material. 

Olp  Skrtf.s.I 


Subsequenlly  to  the  one  at  Derby,  several  meetings 
were  held  in  diflerent  adjacent  localities,  in  order  to  place 
the  scheme  distinctly  and  clearly  before  the  farmers. 
At  these  meetings  the  subject  was  well  ventilated,  and, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  many  and  various  objec- 
tions were  brought  against  it,  but  they  were  mainly  from 
prejudice  against  innovations,  or  from  non-comprehension 
of  the  working  of  the  system.  These  objections  were 
met  by  facts  and  arguments  taken  from  sources  on  which 
reliance  could  be  placed,  and  it  was  eventually  determined 
on  to  start  two  factories  in  Derbyshire,  in  order  to  test 
the  applicability  of  the  system  to  English  dairying  dis- 
tricts, and  to  promote  its  extension.  Longford,  a  village 
about  ten  miles  west  of  Derby,  having  offered  the  greatest 
amount  of  patronage,  was  selected  as  the  place  where  one 
of  the  factories  should  be,  and  an  improved  commodious 
wooden  building  was  erected  there  at  the  cost  and 
on  the  estate  of  the  Hon.  E.  K.  W.  Coke.  Derby 
also  was  chosen  for  a  trial,  there  being  many  supporters 
of  the  scheme  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and 
Mr.  Alderman  lloe  kindly  lent  a  building  in  Siddal- 
road  for  the  first  season,  whi:h  was  fitted  up  with  the 
necessary  plant,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Cornelius 
Schermerhorn,  whs  at   the   same  time  superintended  the 
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erection  of  the  Longford  factory,  and  afterwards  became 
its  manager. 

In  order  to  secure  the  farmers  against  pecuniary  loss 
should  the  project  be  a  failure,  and  to  induce  them  to  give 
it  a  trial,  a  large  guarantee  fund  was  subscribed  to  by  many 
of  the  gentry  of  the  county.  Under  this  fund  GJd.  per 
gallon  was  guaranteed  for  the  milk,  which  price  is  allowed 
to  be  equivalent  to  77s.  6d.  per  cwt.  for  cheese.  These 
preliminaries  having  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  two 
factories  were  ultimately  started  under  the  management  of 
Messrs.  Xevi  and  Cornelius  Schermerhorn,  experienced 
American  dairymen,  the  Derby  one  on  April  5  th,  and  the 
Longford  on  May  4th,  1870.  A  large  bronze  plate  with 
the  following  inscription  is  affixed  to  the  fi-ont  of  the 
Jjongford  factory :  The  first  cheese  factory  built  in  Eng- 
land, opened  May  4,  1870,  v.nder  the  management  of 
Cornelius  Schermerhorn,  The  Longford  factory  is  so 
arranged  that  the  milk  may  be  received  at  an  elevation 
sufficiently  above  the  milk  vats  on  the  ground-floor  to 
enable  it  to  pass  into  them  from  the  weighing  can  without 
further  trouble.  The  weighing  can  is  situate  in  front  of  the 
building,  and  the  milk  is  poured  into  it  from  the  outside. 
Pipes  come  from  the  milk  vats  to  the  weighing  can,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  plug  valve,  to  which  a  small 
chain  ia  attached  coming  to  the  top.  When  each  pro- 
ducer's milk  is  weighed  the  valve  is  opened  by  means  of 
the  chain  and  the  milk  passes  directly  into  three  vats 
below.  These  vats  are  15  feet  long,  3  feet  9  inches  wide, 
19  inches  deep,  and  each  holds  about  600  gallons.  The 
vats  consist  of  an  outer  case  of  wood  with  a  lining  of 
strong  tin,  leaving  a  space  all  round  and  underneath  of 
about  two  inches  wide.  When  the  evening's  milk  has 
been  received,  and  pretty  equally  distributed  among  the 
vats,  taps  are  turned  on  and  the  spaces  fiUed  with  cold 
water,  which  is  running  all  night,  in  at  one  end  and  out 
at  the  other  of  each  vat.  Good  cold  water  is  very  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  a  factory.  The  water  from  one  of 
the  vats,  as  it  passes  out,  is  conducted  by  an  india-rubber 
pipe  to  a  minature  water-wheel  in  the  floor  to  which  the 
"  agitators"  are  attached.  This  is  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment. The  agitators  float  on  the  surface  of  the  milk  all 
night,  and,  by  keeping  it  in  motion  effectually  prevent 
the  formation  of  cream.  The  richness,  by  this  means,  is 
all  retained  in  the  cheese,  and,  as  there  is  very  little 
cream  on  the  whey  in  this  method,  the  "skimming- 
dish"  cannot  be  said  to  have  robbed  the  cheese.  Part  of 
the  butter  gathered  from  the  whey  is  used  in  rubbing  the 
outsides  of  the  cheeses  in  the  curing  rooms,  the  remainder 
sold.  Morning  and  evening  when  the  milk  is  weighed 
each  producer  receives  a  check  ticket  mentioning  his 
weight  of  milk  in  pounds,  and  the  date.  When  the 
morning's  milk  arrives  it  is  added  to  the  evening's  pretty 
equally,  and  the  cold  water  is  replaced  by  steam  from  a  4- 
horse  power  perpendicular  boiler,  which  stands  con- 
veniently in  one  corner  of  the  room.  It  is,  how- 
ever, thought  that  the  boiler  would  be  better 
outside  the  building,  as  it  makes  the  room  over  warm  in 
sumnicr-time.    The  wliole  m,ass  of  n^ilk  in  now  raised  to  a 


temperature  of  80  degrees,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  rennet  and  the  annatto 
are  added.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  when  coagula- 
tion is  sufficiently  advanced — that  is,  generally  speaking, 
when  the  curd  breaks  cleanly  over  the  finger — the  curd 
knife  (an  instrument  about  two  feet  long,  containing 
thirty  sharp  steel  blades,  set  one-third  of  an  inch  apart  in 
a  frame)  is  passed  to  and  fro  about  the  mass,  cutting  the 
curd  into  small  particles.  Steam  is  now  turned  slowly 
on  again,  and  the  curd  turned  gently  about  by  hand,  so 
as  not  to  crush  it,  for  at  this  stage  it  is  tender,  and 
crushing  would  release  some  of  the  fatness.  Gradually, 
as  the  whey  separates  itself,  the  curd  particles  harden 
and  toughen,  and  the  whole  is  kept  stirring  by  curd 
rakes,  until  a  temperature  of  100  degrees  is  at- 
tained. Steam  is  then  turned  finally  off',  and  the  curd 
left  in  the  whey  until  a  slight  acidity,  which  is  generally 
two  or  three  hours  in  developing  itself,  is  perceivable  to  the 
smell  and  taste,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  whey  is  drawn 
off  by  a  syphon,  and  passes  into  the  whey  tanks,  where  it 
remains  until  what  cream  there  is  in  it  has  risen  ;  after- 
wards it  is  carted  away  by  the  farmers  for  pig-feeding  pur- 
poses. The  curd  is  now  dipped — that  is,  one  end  of  the  vat 
is  lowered  some  six  inches  to  form  an  incline,  a  "  gate"  in 
the  end  of  the  vat  is  opened,  and  the  curd  passes  into  the 
"dry  vat,"  which  stands  on  a  floor  some  three  feet  lower  than 
the  one  on  which  the  milk  vats  stand  -.  this  is  called  the 
"  drop  system,"  and  obviates  much  lifting.  Through  the 
false  bottom  in  the  dry  vat  the  remainder  of  the  whey  soon 
drains  from  the  curd ;  which  done,  the  proper  amount  of 
salt — two  or  three  pounds  per  cwt.,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  state  of  the  curd — is  added  to,  and 
well  mixed  with  the  curd.  The  salted  curd  is  then 
measured  into  the  hoops  or  press  vats,  and  is  at  once 
placed  in  the  presses  which  stand  in  a  row  close  by.  A 
pressure  of  some  two  tons  is  applied  for  an  hour  or  two, 
afterwhich  the  cheeses  are  taken  out  of  the  hoops, 
"  bandaged,"  put  in  again,  and  a  much  heavier  pressure 
applied.  The  bandages  are  of  thin  calico,  and  serve  to 
protect  the  cheeses  while  they  are  curing  and  on  re- 
moval. The  following  day  the  cheeses  are  taken  to  the 
curing  rooms,  when  they  are  ranged  on  benches  and  dated. 
The  temperature  of  these  rooms  is  maintained  at  about 
70  degrees,  and  the  cheeses  are  turned  over  now  and  then 
while  they  are  ripening  for  sale.  The  entire  process  is  very 
simple,  free  from  hazardous  complication,  and  all  the 
labour  possible  is  dispensed  with  by  ingenious  and  con- 
venient arrangements.  During  the  past  season  about 
2,750  cheeses,  each  weighing  about  56  lbs.,  have  been 
made  at  the  Longford  Factory.  The  largest  amount  of 
milk  received  in  one  day  was  14,200  lbs.,  or  1,420 
gallons;  the  largest  number  of  cheeses  manufactured  23. 
The  aiverage  number  of  cows  has  been  about  four  huudi-ed 
and  fifty.  The  prices  hitherto  realized  for  the  cheese 
vary  between  82s.  and  100s.  per  cwt.  In  a  factory  of 
this  size  two  good  hands,  in  addition  to  the  managers, 
are  considered  sufficient. 

Qa  the  left  of  the  engraving   the   three  niilk-vats  are 
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showu.  The  whey  is  being  drawu  from  the  nearest  one  by 
the  syphon.  The  screw-presses  are  ranged  on  the  right- 
hand.  A  strong  wooden  "  follower"  is  placed  on  the  cheese 
in  each  hoop,  and  on  this  the  presses  are  tightened  occa- 
sionally, as  the  cheese  shrinks  by  the  pressure  into  smaller 
compass.  On  the  same  floor  with  the  presses  the  dry  vat 
is  shown  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  curd  from  the  milk- 
vat.  The  pipes  which  convey  the  whey  to  the  tanks  are 
placed  under  that  portion  of  the  floor  on  which  the  milk- 
vats  stand ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  flexible 
guttapercha  tubiug  would  not  be  better  in  some  respects. 
An  economy  of  room  might  also  be  effected  by  having 
ordinary  cheese-shelves  instead  of  the  benches  in  the 
curing  rooms. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
acquainted  with  it  that  the  factory  system,  that  is,  con- 
centration, is  the  best  and  cheapest  on  which  cheese  can 
be  made  ;  but  it  is  open  to  some  doubt  whether  the  par- 
ticular mode  of  manufacture  carried  on  at  Longford  and 
Derby  during  the  past  season  is  the  very  best  that  can  be 
practised  in  England.  Of  course  the  two  factories  were 
started  experimentally,   and  in  this   sense  may  be  pro- 


nounced successful ;  but  the  cheese  they  have  produced  as 
a  copy  of  American,  perhaps  is  too  much  so.  The  opinion  is 
held  by  some  that  a  modiflcatiou  of  the  American  method, 
so  as  to  secure  a  flavour  nearly  approximating  to  the  best 
English  dairies  of  each  particular  district  in  which  a  fac- 
tory is  situate,  would  be  an  improvement.  Thus  the 
distinctive  flavour  and  character  of  English  cheese  would 
be  retained.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  American  cheese  may  be  wisely  departed  from. 
These  problems  will  undergo  a  practical  solution  during 
this  year  with,  most  probably,  beneficial  results.  On  the 
American  method  the  cheese  is  made  for  earlier  consump- 
tion than  most  English.  It  is  ready  for  market  sooner. 
It  is  drier,  which  is  more  profitable  to  the  consumer,  and 
as  an  article  of  food  cannot  be  pronounced  other  than 
very  good.  In  order  that  factories  may  be  completely 
successful,  the  article  produced  must  equal,  if  not  excel, 
the  very  best  home  dairies  in  flavour  and  quality.  This 
result  may,  and  ought  to  be,  attained.  That  done,  the 
community  at  large  will  be  much  benefited  by  having  the 
cheese  average  raised  to  the  level  of  the  present  best,  and 
by  diminished  cost  of  manufacture. 


THE    WOMAN'S    KINGDOM. 


An  amiable  gentleman  down  in  Herefordshire,  who 
calls  himself  a  landlord,  and  who  is  something  more  than 
suspected  of  being  a  priest,  has  been  sneering  in  print  for 
months  past  at  his  own  neighbours  the  farmers,  and 
more  recently  at  their  wives  and  sweethearts.  "  Ah, 
Hodge,"  quoth  this  reverend  man,  addressing  the  la- 
bourer, "  I  wish  I  could  see  you,  too,  set  up  with  a 
Broadwood,  or  CoUard  and  Collard,"  the  desire  thus  ex- 
pressed being  of  course  a  clumsy  hit  at  the  tenant  of  the 
land  for  presuming  to  have  a  piano  ou  his  premises. 
Now,  the  sooner  this  sort  of  thing  is  cleared  up  the 
better,  as  our  actual  progress  may  come  to  depend  in  no 
small  degree  upon  the  position  which  the  farmer  and  his 
family  are  entitled  to  take.  Are  they  to  be  considered  in 
intelligence  and  education  but  just  above  the  labouring 
classes,  as  immeasurably  inferior  in  anything  like  refine- 
ment and  accomplishments  to  the  tradesman's  daughters 
or  the  young  ladies  at  the  vicarage  ?  It  would  certainly 
almost  seem  so.  At  the  Farmers'  Club  the  other  evening 
a  county  member  said,  speaking  to  the  question  of  cheese 
factories,  that  if  these  were  established  the  farmers'  wives 
would  be  deprived  of  their  "  little  enjoyment"  :  that  is, 
their  attendance  at  the  annual  cheese  fair,  where  they 
went  to  sell  their  wares  "as  smartly  dressed  and  as 
jolly  as  anybody  ever  was  at  a  fair,"  Surely  for  the 
nineteenth  century  this  Is  a  somewhat  humiliating  pic- 
ture !  Is  it  really  to  be  understood  that  the  farmer's 
wife  has  now  no  higher  views,  but  is  the  rather  willing 
to  submit  to  a  deal  of  daily  drudgery  for  the  sake  of  a 

boMay  ftfc  a  fsiv?   where  she  will  Btfttt4  m  the  open 


street      or      market-place    to      haggle      and      chaffer, 

dressed  out  in   all    her  finery,    and    revelling    in    such 

"  little  enjoyments"  as  the  occasion  may  offer. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 

picture,  for  it  cannot  be  always  fair  time.     In  this  very 

same  county,  then,  the  farmer's  wife  makes  cheese  twice 

a  day,  beginning  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  with 

the  work  not  over  until  nine,  ten,  or  even  eleven  o'clock 

at  night. 

V'orl,  roork,  work  .' 

When  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof. 
And  work,  ivorl-,  work  ! 

When  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof. 

Can  it  be  for  a  moment  maintained  that  any  respect- 
able or  reasonable  woman  would  willingly  be  bound  down 
to  such  slavery  for  life  as  this  by  the  prospect  of  an 
outing  once  a  year  or  so  at  a  fair  ?  And  here  be  it 
understood  that  we  would  wish  to  regard  this  question 
of  cheese-factories  as  one  coming  altogether  within 
the  Woman's  Kingdom,  as  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
regret  that  ladies  were  not  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  at  the  Farmers'  Club.  The  business  is 
one  peculiarly  their  own,  as  the  proposed  reform  should 
interest  them  all  alike.  The  smaller  the  holding  of  course 
proportionately  smaller  wiU  be  the  establishment  and  the 
greater  the  labour  of  the  good  wife  herself;  while  on  the 
larger  farms  the  mistress  who  may  have  some  "  touch" 
on  a  Broadwood,  or  who  may  find  some  "  little  enjoy- 
ment" in  mental  culture,  has  often  enough  to  descend  to 
mere  menial's  work  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 

goQd  daivymmd, 
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The  farmers  tliemselves  are  fast  coming  over  to  this 
movement,  as  the  experiment  in  Derbyshire  is  ah'cady  a 
success,  while  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  farmers'  wives 
if  these  factories  be  not  rapidly  extended.  We  do 
not  hold  to  the  slightest  faith  in  the  attractions  of  fair- 
day,  as  country  fairs  of  this  kind  are  going  fast  out  of 
fashion,  and  there  is  a  certain  feeling  now  growing  up 
once  more  against  the  statute  or  hiring  fairs.  Such 
coarse  revels  are  at  best  but  relics  of  an  age  passing 
away,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  district  but  in  which  these 
anniversaries  are  dropping  off.  When,  however,  the  wife 
faces  her  husband  with  the  mournful  intelligence  that  the 
"old  "  dairywoman  is  going  to  be  married,  or  that  the 
"new"  dairywoman  won't  do,  and  ])roceeds  to  suggest 
that  they  should  put  their  cheesemaking  out,  she  may 
naturally  anticipate  the  reply — Will  the  new  system  pay  ? 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  debate  at  the  Farmers'  Club,  and 
no  where  else  previously  has  the  subject  been  considered 
so  closely,  went  to  say  that  it  would.  There  was  not  an 
objection  but  what  was  met.  One  speaker,  who  made  the 
extraordinary  assertion  that  there  was  a  strong  popular 
feeling  in  favour  of  smaller  farms,  admitted  that  so 
far  the  factory  plan  would  be  useful,  but  that  the 
principle  could  not  be  applied  in  districts  in  which 
the  dairies  were  large  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Jackson, 
one  of  the  best  authorities  in  one  of  our  best  cheese- 
making  counties,  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  remark 
that  the  factory  system  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
small  farmers ;  but  "  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  be 
found  of  still  greater  advantage  to  large  farmers — and  the 
whole  tendency  of  agriculture  was  to  make  farms  larger, 
and  better  cultivated."  Of  course  it  is,  as  everybody 
knows  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject,  although  this 
may  probably  not  be  the  case  with  a  couple  of  cockney 
mechanics  who  are  airing  their  ignorance  in  a  west-country 
railway  carriage.  Then,  the  quality  of  the  cheese  is 
often  improved,  and  its  price  enhanced  ;  but  we  would 
the  rather  refer  the  ladies  at  once  to  Mr.  Coleman's  very 
straightforward  paper,   the   points  of  which  we   would 


have  them  to  get  off  by  heart,  and  then  to  go  in  a  body 
as  a  deputation  to  the  landlords,  asking  them  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  country  gentlemen  in  Derbyshire,  and 
emphatically  protesting  against  the  collateral  argument 
that  they  think  so  much  of  being  "  smartly  dressed,"  and 
being  so  "  jolly"  at  the  fair.  As  we  take  it,  they  would 
infinitely  prefer  being  saved  all  "  the  bother"  of  cheese- 
making,  if  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  "the  little  enjoyment" 
consequent  on  selling  it. 

Still,  if  the  wives  were  relieved  of  this  unwomanly 
employment,  they  "  would  not  care  how  the  cows  were 
milked,  or  whether  the  cows  were  clean  or  dirty,  or  well 
or  ill  cared-for."  But  why  ?  The  more  milk  the  cow 
gives,  the  better  she  is  milked,  precisely  the  greater  the 
return,  whether  the  cheese  be  made  up  at  home  or  abroad. 
As  for  the  cows  being  well  or  ill  cared-for,  or  being  clean 
or  dirty,  with  all  due  deference,  we  shall  maintain 
that  this  is  scarcely  woman's  work  at  any  time,  and 
certainly  not  that  of  a  i-espectable  farmer's  wife,  who  in  the 
afternoon  is  "  as  well  dressed  as  any  lady  could  desire  to 
be."  We  must  admit  that  we  can  hardly  make  this  out. 
According  to  Lord  Vernon's  statement,  which  nobody 
ventured  to  question,  the  farmer's  wife,  even  in  this  very 
Arcadia,  is  making  cheese  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
and  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  yet  she  is  to  be  seen 
dressed  like  a  lady  in  the  afternoon,  "  happy  and  com- 
fortable-looking." In  Goldsmith's  delightful  comedy 
the  story  turns  on  the  heroine  dressing  like  a  woman  of 
fashion  in  the  forenoon  to  please  herself,  and  like  a  bar- 
maid or  better  sort  of  servant,  to  please  her  father  in 
the  evening.  So  with  the  Wiltshire  farmer's  wife,  who 
is  a  lady  in  the  afternoon  and  a  drudge  in  the  evening ; 
or,  like  Cinderella,  who  so  soon  as  she  hears  the  clock 
strike  flies  from  her  friends,  pulls  off  her  finery,  and  turns 
again  to  scrubbing  and  toiling.  But  at  the  good  fairy's 
instance  there  is  a  gallant  youth  quickly  coming  to  her 
succour  ;  while  this  young  Prince,  whose  eloquence  is 
toned  to  something  of  a  Yankee  cadence,  is  a  Lord  of 
companies  and  factories,  as  Merchant  Princes  often  are. 


THE     FARMERS'    CLUB. 
ENGLISH    CHEESE   FACTORIES-HOW   TO   ESTABLISH    AND    HOW   TO   MANAGE  THEM. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  for  tlic  present  year 
took  place  on  Monday  evening,  February  6,  at  the  Club  Rooms, 
Salisbury  Square,  Mr.  J.  B. Spearing,  of  Kelburne  Lodge,  Hirst, 
near  Wokiugliam,  the  Chairman  for  1871,  presiding.  The 
subject  for  consideration  was  "  English  Cheese  Factories — 
how  to  establish  and  liow  to  manage  them,"  the  introducer, 
Mr.  J.  Coleman,  of  Park  Nook,  Quorndon,  Derby. 

The  Chairman  said :  Gentlemen,  as  this  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  had  au  opportunity  of  addressing  you  since  the 
committee  did  me  the  lionour  of  electing  me  to  fill  the  chair, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  ])lace  for  me  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks 
before  we  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  evening.  Tlie  sub- 
jects which  the  Committee  of  tiiis  Club  have  selected  for  dis- 
cussion during  this  year  are,  I  believe,  of  a  most  practical  and 
important  nature,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  gentle- 
meu  who  will,  I  am  sure,  do  ample  justice  to  them  (Hear, 
hear).  Those  gentlemen  are,  in  fact,  so  well  known  to  ail  of 
you  that  I  need  say  no  more  ou  that  point.  I  hope  that  the 
coming  season  will  be  more  profitable  and  prosperous  as  re- 
gards agriculture  than  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  have  been. 
The  last  one  li.as  been  especially  trying  to  most  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  country  (Hear,  hear).  I  hope  that  the  same  good 
leeliug  which  has  always  cliaracterised  our  meetings  will  con- 
tinue to  pervade  the  discussions.  The  subject  for  considera- 
tion this  evening  is  "  English  Ciieese  Factories— liow  to  estab- 
lish and  how  to  mannge  tliem  ;"  and  1  feel  that  1  cannot  do 


better  than  at  once  introduce  to  your  notice  Mr.  Coleman,  M'ho 
I  am  sure  will  handle  this  question  in  a  very  practical  manner. 
This  subject  has  not  been  altogether  lost  sight  of  by  tlie  Club 
in  preceding  years.  We  have  had  before  papers  on  dairy 
management.  I  find  that  in  March,  1868,  Mr.  Jackson  read 
a  paper  on  the  following  question  :  "  Would  not  the  make  of 
English  cheese  be  generally  improved  liy  the  introduction  of 
cheese  factories  ?"  That  question  has,  I  believe,  becu  prac- 
tically answered  in  the  atfirmative,  and  Mr.  Coleman  is  about 
to  show  us  how  to  carry  out  this  object  (cheers). 

Mr.  Coleman  then  said :  I  have  been  asked  to  lay  before 
this  Club  tlic  experience  of  the  past  season,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  cheese  factories  into  England,  aud  as  I  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  Long- 
ford Factory,  in  Derbyshire  (which  factory  is  the  first  that 
has  been  erected  in  this  country),  I  will  do  my  best  to  explain 
the  suliject ;  but  1  must  remind  tlie  Club  that  the  past  year 
has  been  an  experimental  one,  aud  we  could  not  expect  to 
overcome  all  difficulties  in  one  season,  and  that  season,  as  all 
farmers  are  aware,  a  very  peculiar  one.  I  wish  to  remind  my 
hearers  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  conducting  au  experi- 
ment iu  jjiiHlc — a  circumstance  which  has  been  decidedly 
against  us  ;  but  I  will,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  lay  before  you  the 
history  of  the  movement,  and  leave  you  to  draw  your  own  con- 
elusions  upon  the  subject.  1  shall  allude  principally  to  what 
has  been  done  at  the  Longford  Factory,  a  view  of  which   J 
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have  befove  you,  aud  endeavour  to  expkia  the  modus  operandi 
of  cheese  makiug  ;  hut,  not  being  a  practical  ciieese  maker 
myself,  or  even  a  dairy  farmer,  you  must  not  question  me  too 
closely  upon  all  the  teoluiical  parts  of  tiie  subject,  or  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  break  down.  Tbe  introduction  of  tlie  factory 
system  into  Derbyshire  arose  in  the  following  manner :  lu 
September,  'G9,  the  committee  of  the  Derbyshire  Agricultural 
Society,  at  their  dinner,  upon  the  day  of  tbeir  annual  show, 
determined  to  strike  out  of  tiieir  toast-list  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  usual  complimentary  toasts;  and  when  some  of  us, 
vi\\Q  were  members  of  the  committee,  submitted  tbe  list 
to  J.  G.  Cromptou,  Esq.,  the  chairman  of  the  day, 
the  first  remark  he  made  was,  "Wliat  am  I  to  talk 
about?  You  have  taken  all  the  usual  toasts  out."  In 
answer  to  this,  one  of  those  present  replied,  "  We  want  cheese 
factories  established,  cannot  you  mention  it  in  your  speech 
and  stir  both  landlords  aud  farmers  up?  as  the  Americans  will 
soon  beat  us  out  of  our  own  markets  if  we  do  not  make  a  move." 
Alter  some  talk  upon  the  subject  Mr.  Crompton  agreed  to  do 
what  he  could,  and  to  that  after-dinner  speech  we  owe  the 
introduction  of  cheese  factories  into  England.  I  am  particu- 
lar to  mention  this  fact,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  notion  abroad 
that  a  dinner  of  agriculturists  never  does  any  good  ;  and  some 
of  our  leading  societies  ignore  such  a  proceeding,  but  if  they 
will  follow  the  example  of  the  Derbyshire  Society  and  have  a 
practical  chairman,  and  business  (not  complimentary)  speeches, 
mucli  good  will  often  come  out  of  such  meetings.  Now  comes 
the  commencement  of  work,  and  a  meeting  was  called  of  the 
members  of  the  Derbyshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  very 
large  attendance  was  tlie  result,  clearly  showing  that  there  was 
a  feeling  amongst  the  farmers  that  something  wanted  doing, 
and  from  the  attendance  of  gentlemen  and  landowners  the 
meeting  angured  well  for  the  movement.  At  this  meeting  a 
committee  was  appointed,  and  a  guarantee  fund  decided  upon, 
which  in  a  few  weeks  amounted  to  upwards  of  £i,000,  show- 
ing that  the  landowners  and  gentlemen  were  alive  to  their  part 
of  the  work,  llules  weie  now  drawn  up,  different  districts 
canvassed  to  know  where  the  requisite  quantity  of  milk  could 
be  had  for  the  working  of  a  factory,  and  many  minor  points 
decided.  The  guarantee  fund  was  established  to  ensure  the 
farmer  who  sent  his  milk  to  the  factory  a  fixed  price  for  his 
produce,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  cheese  made  in  the  fac- 
tory being  amiss,  or  bad  in  quality,  he  might  not  suffer,  and 
the  price  which  he  has  been  paid  is  6|d.  per  gallon  (of  lOlb.) 
for  his  milk,  and  he  has  had  ttie  whey  besides,  after  the  cream 
has  been  taken  off  for  the  purpose  of  making  butter,  and  any 
surplus  after  paying  working  expenses  is  divided /^'o  ra'a  with 
the  farmers  who  supply  the  milk.  The  next  thing  that  was 
settled,  was  that  we  must  have  a  town  and  a  country  factory  ; 
the  town  one  for  the  accommodation  of  tiie  public  who  wished 
to  see  the  process,  and  the  country  one  for  makiug  a  full  and 
fair  trial  of  wliat  could  be  done.  This  being  decided  upon, 
and  Derby  being  chosen  as  the  situation  for  the  town  factory, 
and  Longford  for  the  country  one,  we  had  to  set  to  work, 
as  we  had  at  Longford  an  entire  new  building  to  erect,  and 
only  about  six  vi'eeks  to  do  it  in ;  this,  liowever,  was  accom- 
plished, thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exertions  of  the  Hon. 
E.  K.  Coke,  upon  whose  estate  the  factory  is  situate.  Mr. 
Coke  took  such  a  personal  part  in  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment, that  every  oue  was  bound  by  his  example  to  do  his  best. 
The  Derby  factory,  which  is  an  old  building,  was  at  work  in 
April  of  last  ytar.  As  soon  as  we  decided  upon  a  factory  or 
factories,  the  question  arose  of  who  was  to  manage  them,  aud 
we  found  we  had  no  Euglishman  of  sufhcient  experience  for 
the  task,  and  after  consulting  with  Mr.  H  lyes,  of  Cary  and  Co., 
London,  it  was  decided  to  have  an  American  manager,  who 
should  overlook  both  factories,  and  one  was  immediately  tele- 
graphed for.  I  must  here  remark,  that  we  are  very  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  liayes  for  the  very  valuable  assistance  he  has 
afforded  us,  and  I  thiuk  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  without 
his  sound  advice  and  great  assistance,  we  should  have  been  in 
a  fix,  and  I  am  uot  sure  that  we  could  have  got  out  of  it  wich- 
out  great  loss  to  all  coucerned.  In  February  of  last  year 
Cornelius  Schermerhorn,  the  American  manager  engaged  for 
us,  came  over,  and  brought  with  him  some  of  the  implements 
they  use  in  America  in  the  factory  ;  but  not  one  of  our  oldest 
cheese  makers  could  understand  the  use  of  them  ;  aud  we  were 
quite  at  sea  as  to  how  to  go  to  work  to  fit  up  a  factory,  but 
luckily  we  found  Schermerhorn  so  well  up  in  all  the  details  of 
the  factory  system,  and  having  such  an  intimate  knowledge, 


not  only  of  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  but  also  of  the  arrauge- 
ment  of  the  building,  that  we  soon  had  things  into  proper 
shape,  and  looked  like  work.  We  were  also  much  indebted 
to  the  assistance  rendered  us  by  Blr.  Oiles,  architect,  of  Derby, 
who  was  the  architect  of  the  Longford  factory,  and  who  has 
made  the  plans  now  before  you.  Mr.  Giles  gave  his  services 
gratuitously,  so  that  you  see  farmers  and  landlords  were  not 
the  only  ones  who  helped  the  movement.  The  Derby  factory 
started  some  weeks  before  Longford,  in  consequence,  as  I  have 
said,  of  its  being  located  in  an  old  building,  and  was  there- 
fore sooner  fitted  up.  As  soon  as  work  commenced  we 
found  that  for  one  manager  to  conduct  two  factories  10  miles 
apart  was  impossible,  and  therefore  the  guarantors  (or  sub- 
scribers to  the  guarantee  fund)  were  called  together,  and  they 
decided  to  send  for  a  second  American  manager  rather  than  be 
beaten,  aud  Schermerhorn's  brother  was  sent  for,  and  in  due 
course  arrived,  he  taking  the  management  of  the  Derby  fac- 
tory, Cornelius  Schermerhorn  going  to  Longford.  I  may  here 
mention  that  the  Derby  factory  works  up  tlie  milk  of  300 
cows,  and  the  Longford  of  500.  The  factories  have  been 
mauaged  by  a  committee  composed  of  subscribers  to  the 
guarantee  fund,  and  some  of  the  suppliers  of  milk,  who  have 
conducted  all  the  business  of  the  two  factories,  aud  made  rules, 
effected  sales  of  cheese,  and  managed  everything  concerned; 
and  this  plan  has  worked  extremely  well,  and  everything  has 
gone  on  as  smoothly  as  possible,  aud  completely  refutes  the 
notion  that  some  persons  have,  that  farmers  cannot  coaibine 
for  any  purpose.  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  Longford 
factory,  drawings  of  which  you  novv  see  before  you.  The 
factory  is  built  of  wood,  and  covered  in  with  asphalte  felt,  and 
is  placed  close  to  a  road,  and  also  a  stream,  and  the  receiving- 
house  (a.  on  the  plan)  is  where  the  farmers  deliver  the  milk, 
when  it  is  poured  by  their  men  into  the  weighing-can  (b),  and 
after  being  weighed  aud  a  ticket  of  the  weight  given  to  the  man, 
it  passes  down  the  milk-pipe  (c)  into  the  milk  vats  (d), 
which  stand  upon  a  lower  fioor,  and  which  are  so  constructed 
as  to  enable  us  to  heat  the  milk  by  steam,  and  to  ccol  it  by 
water,  as  they  have  an  inside  lining  of  tin  and  an  outside  case 
of  wood;  the  space  between  the  two  beiug  that  which  is  used 
for  the  introduction  of  either  steam  or  water,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. In  the  hot  summer  months  as  soon  as  the  milk  reaches 
the  vat,  cold  spring  water  at  a  temperature  of  5'i  is  turned  on, 
and  the  animal  heat  which  the  milk  contains  is  soon  got  rid  of, 
and  the  temperature  of  it  brought  down  from  9i  or  95  to  60, 
or  thereabouts,  at  which  it  remains  all  night.  I  must  now  de- 
scribe the  agitators,  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  surface  of  the  milk  in  motion  during  the  nigut,  to  prevent 
the  cream  from  rising;  this  is  a  most  imiiortaiit  matter,  and 
one  which  requires  very  nice  attention.  The  agitators  consist 
of  pendants  of  wood,  with  floats  attached  to  them,  which  floats 
rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  milk  in  the  vats ;  these  pendants 
are  fixed  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  and  at  the  end  of  this  shaft  is 
an  arm,  which  is  moved  by  the  water-wheel  (e),  which  wheel  is 
worked  by  the  water  after  it  has  left  the  milk  vats,  and  has 
done  duty  in  the  cooling  process,  and  it  is  now  made  use  of  as  a 
motive  power  for  the  agitator  ;  a  very  small  quantity  sulfices  for 
this  purpose,  and  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  I 
will  here  rem  irk,  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  hive  cold  spring 
water  ;  in  fact,  I  uaay  say,  you  cannot  make  gool  cheese  in  hot 
weather  without  it.  The  water  is  left  running  through  the  vats 
all  night,  and  in  the  morniugthe  milk  fresa  sent  by  the  farmers 
is  added,  which  brings  the  evening's  milk  up  to  the  proper 
temperature,  for  the  reception  of  tli3  rennet.  Now,  as  I  am 
not  a  practical  cheese  maker,  I  must  be  excused  from  going 
into  the  exact  details  of  the  manufacture,  but  I  will  leave  that; 
to  those  who  possess  more  practical  experience  than  I  do. 
When  the  milk  is  fully  coagulated,  and  at  the  time  the  ma- 
nager considers  best,  the  curd  is  cut  with  the  knives  being  passed 
gently  through  the  mass.  This  is  done  three  ways,  so  as  to 
divide  the  curd  into  small  cubes.  It  is  then  well  stirred  with 
rakes  made  of  wood  for  the  purpose,  and  steam  from  the  boiler 
is  turned  on,  and  tlie  temperature  raised  to  about  100  degrees, 
or  more  if  thought  necessary,  and  the  mass  is  kept  moving. 
When  the  curd  has  been  sufficiently  cooked  (as  we  term  it), 
the  whey  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  syphon,  and  run  into  a 
reservoir,  where  it  remains  48  hours  ;  and  the  cream,  which  in 
that  time  rises  to  the  surface,  is  skirarael  olf  aud  made  into 
butter.  A' ter  the  greater  portion  of  the  whey  has  been,  as  I  have 
said,  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  syphon,  the  vat  is  then  tipped 
up,  and   the  discharge  port  at  the  end  opened,  and  the  curd 
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and  what  whey  remainiiig  in  the  vat  passes  down  a  spout  into 
the  dry  vat  (f),  which  stands  on  a  lower  floor  than  the  milk 
vats.  Here  the  curd  is  turned  by  hand,  salted,  and  measured 
into  the  moulds,  and  then  put  into  t'le  press  (g).  It  remains  in 
the  press  until  all  the  vats  in  the  factory  are  emptied;  aad  then 
the  cheese,  as  we  must  now  call  it,  is  taken  out  of  the  mould  or 
hoop,  and  has  its  jacket  or  cloth  put  round  it,  which  cloth  is 
of  a  similar  material  to  that  whicli  the  Americans  use,  and 
is  known  to  all  of  you.  The  cheese  is  then  put  into  the  press 
again,  and  remains  there  until  the  foUowinff  morning,  when  it 
is  taken  out  and  passed  to  the  curiug  room  above,  and  remains 
there  until  ready  for  sale.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  mode 
of  manufacture,  and  with  a  boiler  (ii)  for  steam  purposes,  and 
spring  water  for  cooling,  we  can  bid  defiance  to  any  weather, 
and  make  good  cheese  under  any  circumstances,  that  is  always 
supposing  that  we  get  sweet  pure  milk  delivered  at  the  factory. 
The  delivery  of  the  milk  requires  close  attention,  and  if  it  can 
be  cooled  down  a  little  in  hot  weather  before  leaving  the  farm- 
yard, so  much  the  better.  I  would  recommend  that  two  sets  of 
milk-cans  be  kept  and  cleaned  at  the  factory,  so  that  the  farmer 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cleaning  of  the  milk-tins,  but  that 
a  clean  set  be  ready  for  all  suppUers  of  milk  to  take  back  twice 
a  day.  This  we  have  not  yet  come  to,  but  T  am  convinced  we 
shall  some  day ;  for  if  the  farmers  have  got  rid  of  their  dairy- 
maids, who  have  they  that  can  clean  their  milk-cans  properly  ? 
and  mischief  often  arises  from  this  cause.  The  distance  milk 
^Yi\l  have  to  travel  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  against  tiie 
factory ;  but  one  gentleman,  James  Brough,  Esq.,  who  is  both 
a  guarantor  and  a  milk-contribntor,  has  sent  his  milk  nearly 
five  miles,  and  as  he  is  very  particular  and  has  it  cooled  before 
starting,  it  has  reached  the  factory  in  almost  the  best  condition 
of  any — even  in  the  hottest  weather  of  last  year.  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  contrast  the  cost  of  this  method  of  cheese  making, 
with  the  present  farm-dairy  plan  in  vogue  in  this  country — 
and  I  am  here  open  to  criticism — but  I  will  state  my  calcula- 
tions in  such  a  way  that  any  farmer  can  see  for  himself  where 
I  err,  and  how  much  I  am  in  error ;  and  as  the  economy  of 
labour  is  one  of  our  vital  points,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what 
any  farmer  present  may  have  to  say  upon  the  subject.  I  will 
take  a  factory  of  750  cows,  which  is  the  best  number,  as  far  as 
we  at  present  can  judge,  to  workup  together.  Now  suppose 
this  number  made  up  of  30  dairies  of  25  cows  each  (which  is 
above  the  average  in  Derbyshire,  whatever  it  may  be  in  other 
districts),  one  skilled  dairy-maid  is  employed  in  each  dairy — 
so  that  25  are  so  engaged,  or  the  farmer's  wife  takes 
the  place;  and  at  any  rate  it  is  proper  to  value  the 
labour  of  the  wife  quite  as  high  as  that  of  the  hired 
servant,    and  therefore    the    calculation    remains   the   same. 

30  riKM  DAIRIES  OF  25  cows  1         TACTOKY  OF   750   COWS. 

EACH.  £    S.d. 

£  s.d.    1  Manager 150  0  0 


30    Dairy    Maid  , 

wages,    £15    per 

annum 450  0  0 

Board  of  ditto,  £30 

per  annum 600  0  0 


£1,050  0  0 


2  men,  40  weeks,  at 

£1  per  week 80  0  0 

•2  lads,  40  weeks,  at 

12s.  per  week 48  0  0 

Extra  help 22  0  0 


300  0  0 
Gain  by  Factory 750  0  0 


£1,050  0  0 

This  calculation  gives  £1  per  cow  saved  in  labour  only ;  now, 
I  have  asked  many  of  our  Derbyshire  farmers  what  their 
cheese,  with  all  hired  labour,  costs  them  to  make,  and  their 
estimate  varies  from  7s.  to  8s.  per  cwt.,  and  if  we  reckon 
4cvvt.  per  cow  as  a  good  average  of  cheese  for  one  season,  this 
puts  the  labour  at  303.  per  cow,  whereas  in  the  factory  it  is 
less  tlian  10s.  I  see  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  last  month 
a  Wiltshire  farmer  says  he  lias  to  give  his  dairy  maid  £20  a 
year,  so  that  I  am  quite  under  the  mark  when  I  have  fixed  the 
wages  of  a  good  dairy  maid  at  £15  per  annum,  and  I  do  not 
think  such  a  person  can  be  kept  in  a  farm  house  for  Is.  per 
day.  The  factory  labour  will  be  no  more  than  I  have  stated, 
and  if  I  err,  it  is  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  present  mode 
of  farmhouse  manufacture  ;  but  this  farmers  can  calculate  as 
they  please,  and  I  do  not  wish  them  to  accept  my  figures 
as  conclusive.  Besides  the  gain,  or  saving  rather,  of  £1 
per  covv  per  annum  there  is  another  very  great  source 
Ot    profit,   and  this  is  the   better   quality   and   the  sreater 


uniformity  of  clieese  made;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
we  can  command  a  much  higher  price  than  the 
average  of  farm  dairies  can  make.  I  have  as  near 
as  possible  ascertained  what  our  milk  suppliers  at  Long- 
ford averaged  in  1869,  and  I  fiad  it  was  73s.  per  cwt.  of 
120lbs. ;  now,  if  we  allow  3s.  as  being  the  difference  in 
value  between  18G9  and  18/0,  their  average  this  year  would  be 
76s.  As  far  as  the  factory  cheese  has  been  sold  this  year  the  price 
is  SOs.  (and,  having  all  the  best  of  our  cheese  now  on  hand,  we 
hope  to  make  even  more  of  what  remains),  this  is  4s.  above 
the  average  of  the  farm-house  plan,  and  this  for  a  first  season, 
and  such  a  difficult  one  too  !  These  facts  must  prove  to  any- 
one that  our  movement  is  a  right  one,  and  only  wants  to  be 
known  to  he  adopted.  We  hope  to  make  on  an  average 
quite  5s.  per  cwt.  more  of  the  factory  cheese  than  can  be  made 
in  the  farmhouse  (with  the  exception  of  isolated  cases),  and 
this  adds  another  £1  per  cow  per  annum,  or  £1,500  a  year, 
clear  gain,  upon  a  factory  of  750  cows.  Some  of  j'ou  may 
doubt  these  calculations,  but  come  and  see  what  we  are  doing 
as  soon  as  the  season  commences,  and  depend  upon  it  you  will 
soon  be  of  our  way  of  thinking.  The  actual  labour  at  the 
Longford  factory,  without  reckoning  the  American  manager, 
has  been  only  £76  7s.  9d.,  and  upwards  of  60  tons  of  cheese 
have  been  made.  Take  the  make  of  English  cheese  at  about 
100,000  tons,  and  save  £10  per  ton  in  manufacture  and  im- 
proved quality,  there  is  just  a  Million  to  go  into  the  farmers'  and 
landowners'  pockets.  Some  of  you  may  say  that  I  have  not 
named  the  delivery  of  milk  at  the  factory,  but  this  you  will 
find  a  very  inconsiderable  item  when  three  or  four  farmers  join 
together  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Lownes,  of  Longford,  with 
a  dairy  of  44  cows,  joins  with  two  of  his  neighbours,  and  the 
cost  to  him  is  4s.  per  week,  or  £8  a  season  of  40  weeks, 
the  utmost  duratioa  of  the  cheese  -  making  season. 
Not  only  is  the  cost  of  labour  much  less  by  a  factory  than  by 
private  dairies,  but  there  is  a  very  great  saving  by  the  whole- 
sale purchase  of  all  the  articles  which  enter  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese  ;  for  instance,  in  our  own  home  dairy  I  find  our 
bailiff  has  paid  10s.  6d.  per  dozen  for  eirning  skins,  for  which 
we  in  the  factory  have  given  but  6s.  6d. ;  annatto,  if  used,  is 
the  same ;  only  one  fire  to  keep  up  instead  of  30,  so  that  the 
saving  in  fuel  is  something  considerable.  In  fact,  turn  which 
way  you  will,  you  have  the  same  result  as  is  derived  from 
manufactories  on  a  large  scale  of  any  article — the  more  is 
done,  the  less  the  cost.  I  have  made  very  minute  calculations 
of  the  actual  economy  of  a  factory  of  the  size  I  name,  but  I  do 
not  think  one  year  a  sufficient  test,  as  we  may  find  it  necessary 
to  increase  our  working  staff;  for  we  here  in  England  cannot 
afford  to  sacrifice  the  quahty  of  our  cheese  for  the  sake  o  f  an 
extra  hand  to  bestow  more  labour,  if  necessary,  upon  its  manu- 
facture. 1  think  I  have  now  said  enough  upon  what  we  have 
been  doing  in  the  past  season  in  Derbyshire,  and  I  will  there- 
fore pass  on  to  the  establishment  and  management  of  factories 
which  landlords,  farmers,  or  others  may  think  proper  to  start 
in  districts  beside  our  own.  Some  present  mav  say  we  in 
Derbyshire  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  draw 
public  attention  to  the  want  of  a  factory  for  the  English  dairy 
farmer.  This  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  ;  for  I  hold  in  ray 
hand  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  before  this 
Club,  in  November,  1866,  on  "  Things  in  America,"  in  which 
he  says :  "  Dairying  is  an  important  branch  of  rural  economy 
in  America.  A  very  novel  feature  is  the  introduction  of  the 
factory  system.  In  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  S.,  there  are  about  40 
cheese  manufactories,  or  '  Associated  Dairies'  as  they  are 
called,  having  16,000  cows.  I  have  only  time  to  glance  at 
this  subject.  The  advantages  claimed  are  that  the  farmer's 
family  is  relieved  of  a  good  deal  of  drudgery — that  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  skilful  superintendent  a  more  uniform  and  better 
quality  at  less  cost  is  obtained,  and,  of  course,  higher  prices 
realized.  Messrs.  Moore,  cheese  merchants  in  Buffalo,  told 
me  that  for  two  or  three  years  past  their  shipments  of  factory 
cheese  had  commanded  the  highest  prices  in  the  Liverpool 
market."  His  remarks,  as  far  as  they  apply  to  the  drudgery  of 
cheese-making  in  a  farm-house  are  quite  correct ;  and  I  am  sure 
some  of  my  Norfolk  friends  would  not  caU  us  farmers  at  aU 
but  slaves,  particularly  the  female  portion  of  the  household. 
In  establishing  cheese  factories  in  future,  there  are  two  modes 
which  present  themselves  to  our  notice  :  one  is  ,the 
co-operative  plan  (which  to  some  degree  we  have  adopted  in 
Derbyshire),  and  tlie  other  is  the  purchase  of  milk  by  an  indi- 
vidual— who  runs  all  the  risk  of  loss  or  gain  by  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  the  milk  into  cheese.  The  co-operative  plaa  is  the 
one  which  we  must  depend  upon  for  the  factory  system  in  its 
infancy :  for  this  reason,  viz.,  that  I  find  not  one  farmer  in 
twenty  knows  the  value  of  his  milk,  and  therefore  he  will  be 
unwilling  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  price  which  any  one  could  make 
it  answer  his  purpose  to  give  ;  and  another  reason  is,  that  if 
any  one  does  so  purchase  milk,  it  requires  a  large  capital 
besides  what  the  farmer  has  employed  in  his  business — and 
the  use  of  this  capital  must  be  paid  for,  and  would  form  a  stiff 
item  of  expenses.  By  tlie  co-operative  plan,  the  farmer  who 
supplied  milk,  would  receive  his  share  of  the  money  made  by 
the  sales  of  cheese  ;  and  I  must  say,  no  one  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  makes  so  quick  a  return — for  no  sooner  has 
the  cow  consumed  the  grass,  than  it  is  in  the  milk-pail,  and 
at  the  factory,  and  m  si.>c  weeks  or  two  mouths  from  that  time, 
it  may  be  in  the  market  as  cheese.  Therefore  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  introduce  a  middle  man  with  capital,  who  would  only 
want  to  share  the  farmer's  profits ;  and,  small  as  they  are 
now-a-days,  this  is  quite  needless.  My  advice  therefore  to 
those  who  think  of  starting  factories  is  to  make  them 
co-operative  ;  and  I  don't  see  why  farmers  in  other  districts 
cannot  pull  together  as  well  as  in  Derbysliire — at  any  rate, 
they  may  if  they  try,  and  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  trial 
is  worth  making.  I  will  now  notice  some  points  which  when 
your  factory  is  started  require  attention ;  and  the  first  is  to 
mind  that  you  have  an  efficient  manager,  or  as  good  a  one  as 
you  can  get — for  if  you  have  500  cows  only  in  a  factory,  you 
are  dealing  with  from  80  to  90  tons  of  cheese  per  annum 
(at  the  lowest  estimate).  This,  at  present  prices,  means  above 
£7,000  worth  ;  so  you  see  you  have  a  large  quantity 
of  a  very  ticklish  commodity,  and  you  must  be 
careful  into  whose  hands  you  put  the  management. 
I  am  aware  that  we  have  very  few  Englishmen  who  are  ca- 
pable of  running  a  factory  ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  in  the  Derby- 
shire factories,  we  are  willing  to  teach  a  young  man  or  two 
who  may  wish  to  learn  ;  and  then  they  must  act  as  tutors  to 
others  when  factories  are  started  in  fresh  neighbourhoods. 
Your  manager  having  been  secured,  the  next  thing  is  to  have 
the  right  sort  of  hands  under  him — young  men  who  can  move 
about  quickly  and  turn  work  off  while  some  would  be  looking 
at  it.  These  must  be  under  the  orders  of  the  manager,  who 
will  at  all  times  have  to  be  responsible  to  a  committee  of 
management  (if  there  be  one)  for  everything  that  goes  on  in 
the  factory.  I  think  some  may  fancy  the  disposal  of  a  large 
quantity  of  whey  a  stumbling-block  to  the  factory  system  :  we 
thought  it  so  at  starting,  and  I  cannot  say  we  have  quite  satis- 
factorily settled  it  yet.  Our  milk  suppliers  have  a  certain 
quantity  allotted  to  each  of  them,  and  their  water-carts  are 
branded  with  their  contents  in  gallons,  and  they  send  once  or 
twice  a  week,  as  the  case  may  be  for  their  share.  This  has 
worked  pretty  well,  but  has  its  disadvantages  ;  and  one  is  that 
at  hay  or  harvest  time,  and  other  busy  seasons,  they  sometimes 
neglect  to  fetch  it  away,  and  this  causes  loss.  The  only  way 
is  to  have  proper  piggeries  at  or  near  the  factory,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  the  whey  made  part  of  the  business  of  the  con- 
cern. Each  milk  supplier  can  send  straw  for  bedding  in  tlie 
proper  proportion,  and  take  back  his  share  of  the  manure 
made ;  this  would  reduce  haulage  to  a  minimum,  and  make 
the  most  of  the  whey,  which  will  more  than  pay  the  working 
expenses  of  the  factory  by  the  butter  that  is  made  from  it,  if 
the  same  be  properly  attended  to  ;  and  it  is  to  all  such  small 
matters  as  these,  as  well  as  cheese  making  itself,  tliat  the 
factory  manager  will  have  to  pay  attention ;  for  the  many 
littles,  that  a  farmer  does  not  think  much  of,  will  amount  to  a 
considerable  item  when  seen  through  the  500  or  750  multiplica- 
tion table  of  the  factory.  Having  now  finished  my  remarks 
upon  the  subject  as  it  stands  upon  the  card,  I  will  notice  a  few 
of  the  reasons  why  cheese  factories  should  be  established, 
and  who  are  the  persons  that  would  derive  benefit  from  them. 
1  am  hearing  every  day  in  Derbyshire  ot  the  great  dearth  there 
is  of  good  dairymaids,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  the 
cheese  made  as  it  should  be,  unless  the  farmer's  wife  herself 
attends  to  its  manufacture ;  and  I  may  say,  that  in  many  farm 
houses  the  wife  has  but  a  hard  life  of  it,  and  that  her  children 
come  second  to  the  cheese  ;  this  is  not  as  it  sliould  be,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  have  the  ladies  with  us  in  the  movement.  Cheese 
making  is  not  fit  work  for  women,  and  it  very  often  does  them 
very  much  harm,  from  the  very  bad  accommodation  the  farm- 
house dairy  very  often  affords  ;  and  in  America,  as  Mr.  Howard 
says,  they  would  not  put  up  with  its  drudgery;  no  more -will 


English  larmers'  wives  when  factories  are  started,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  next  generation  will  wonder  how  their  grand- 
mothers managed  to  make  cheese  as  well  as  attend  to  their 
other  duties,  now  just  as  we  wonder  how  our  corn  would  all  be 
thrashed  by  the  flail.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  when 
once  the  farmer  has  got  rid  of  cheese  making  from  his  house, 
his  wife  will  take  good  care  that  she  does  not  have  it  back 
again,  and  small  blame  to  her  either.  Ever  since  I  have  been 
in  Derbyshire  I  have  been  finding  fault  with  the  mode  of  farm- 
ing— it  is  in  general  a  poor  and  an  exhaustive  one,  and  I  have 
blamed  our  farmers  for  not  putting  manure  upon  their  pas- 
tures, but  saving  all  for  their  meadows ;  and  I  have  been 
told  over  and  over  again  that  if  they  manure  their  pas- 
tures ikeij  will  spoil  their  cheese.  Now,  this  may  be  the  case 
or  not,  but  at  any  rate  if  it  is  we  must  by  the  help  of  science 
in  the  factory  get  over  it.  From  what  I  see  of  our  dairy  land 
in  Derbyshire,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  produces  less  than  it  did 
50  years  ago,  and  in  many  places  is  even  now  going  back- 
wards ;  for  we  all  know  that  if  a  dairy  of  cows  form  the  sole 
stock  on  a  farm,  and  have  little  or  no  purchased  food 
given  to  tliem,  that  they  must  soon  take  the  heart  out 
of  the  land  they  are  kept  on,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
many  practical  men  will  bear  me  out  in  this  opinion. 
Another  thing  a  cheese  factory  will  do  is,  that  it  will  bring 
more  capital  on  to  our  dairy  farms  ;  and  this  we  want  very 
much,  as  many  of  our  men  are  but  nominees  of  the  wealthy 
cheese  factor,  who  advances  them  money  before  the  cheese  is 
made,  and  of  course  fixes  his  own  price  when  it  is  for  sale. 
A  man  of  fair  standing  and  ample  capital  will  not  have  cheese- 
makmg  in  his  house,  and  consequently  declines  a  dairy  farm, 
and  looks  for  a  grazing  one.  I  have  had  an  instance  of  a 
tenant  who  has  lately  taken  a  farm  on  the  estate  of  which  I 
have  the  management,  who,  although  knowing  that  grazing 
would  not  pay  near  as  much  as  cheese-making,  yet  preferred 
the  former  simply  because  he  had  no  one  bat  hired  servants  to 
attend  to  his  cheese.  Landowners  who  have  estates  in  dairy 
districts  ought  to  do  all  they  can  to  establish  factories,  for  if 
the  tenant  receives  an  immediate  benefit,  we  know  who  will 
soon  participate  in  the  gain  ;  and  although  there  is  no  need  to 
raise  rents  now  a-days,  there  is  very  great  need  to  help  the 
tenant  farmer  to  pay  his  present  rent,  to  say  notiiing  of  rates 
and  taxes,  which  imperceptibly  increase  every  day.  I  could 
give  no  end  of  reasons  for  tlie  adoption  of  cheese  factories  ; 
in  fact,  there  is  everything  in  their  favour,  and  nothing  (bnt  what 
will  disappear  in  practice)  against  them.  The  principal  oppo- 
sition we  in  Derbyshire  meet  with  is  from  the  local  ftictor,  who 
sees  his  trade  interfered  with,  and  naturally  sets  his  back  up  ; 
but  we  shall  manage  to  get  over  liini  and  I  quite  expect 
to  see  this  class  of  men  set  up  factories  for  themselves,  and 
purchase  milk  instead  of  cheese  of  the  farmer.  If  not,  we  shall 
simply  do  without  them,  and  we  shall  then  have  no  more  in- 
stances of  a  Derby  cheese  factor  leaving  £50,000  by  his  will 
to  open  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  on  a  Sunday.  Call  me 
an  enthusiast  on  this  factory  business,  or  what  you  like,  I  have 
said  vvhat  I  think,  and  those  who  differ  from  me  now,  may 
when  they  have  seen  as  much  as  I  have,  go  farther  than  I  do. 
I  will  say  no  more,  but  will  answer  any  ([uestions  that  may  be 
put  to  me  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

Mr.  Genge  Andrews  (Sherborne)  as  a  new  member  of 
the  Club,  and  a  person  somewhat  concerned  in  dairy  matters, 
asked  permission  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  which 
had  been  so  ably  introdnced.  In  the  first  place  he  must  ob- 
serve that  he  did  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Coleman  that  taxes 
were  imperceptibly  increasing  ;  his  notion  was  that  they  were 
very  perceptibly  increasing  (laughter).  The  question  before 
them  must  depend  very  much  on  the  locality  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  introduce  a  cheese  factory.  Such  a  factory  might 
be  very  desirable  in  a  district  where  the  farms  were  small 
and  the  distance  tiie  milk  would  have  to  be  conveyed  was  not 
too  great ;  but  he  did  not  think  whey  when  once  skimmed 
would  bear  the  cost  of  carriage  for  the  feeding  of  pigs.  The 
question  of  pig  grazing  was  involved  in  that  of  cheese  fac- 
tories. On  his  own  farm  he  kept  about  200  cows.  They  were 
let  to  two  dairymen,  one  managing  120  cows  and  the  other 
80 ;  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  bought  five  or  six  hundred 
sacks  of  barley  a  year  on  whicli  to  graze  the  pigs  with  the 
whey.  In  a  district  of  that  kind,  where  the  dairies  varied  in 
extent  from  30  to  70  cows,  the  factory  system  could  not,  he 
thought,  be  easily  carried  out.  He  had  conversed  with  one  or 
two  dairymenjn'his  own  neighbourhood  who  milked  their  own 
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cows,  and  he  believed  tliey  felt  tluit,  tliey  could  not  afTord  to 
sell  their  milk  at  G,^d.  jier  gallon.  Mr.  Coleraan  did  not  touch 
upon  the  cost  of  those  elaborate  buildings  which  seemed  neces- 
sary in  order  to  carry  out  the  factory  system.  He  (Mr.  An- 
drews) could  not  understand  how  it  was  that,  witli  such  a  great 
abundance  of  money,  and  after  such  flourishing  calculations 
as  they  had  heard  that  evening,  the  public  were  not  rusliing 
into  the  market  to  take  shares  in  cheese  factories  (laughter). 
lie  was  afraid  that  i)ractical  dilFicultics  must  arise  with  re- 
gard to  management.  They  all  knew  that  there  was  no 
management  so  close  or  so  keen  as  that  of  a  person  who  had 
a  personal  interest  in  the  result ;  and  they  had  heard  from  the 
gentleman  who  liad  opened  the  subject  that  the  factory  with 
which  he  was  connected  had  to  go  to  America  for  its  first 
manager.  That  kind  of  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  the 
case  of  all  joint-stock  affairs.  You  might  get  a  man  as 
manager  who  was  very  clever,  but  uot  quite  honest,  or  you 
might  get  one  who  was  very  honest  but  stupid  and  incapable 
of  managing  properly  ;  and  tliat  practical  difficulty  required  to 
be  carefully  considered  by  farmers  before  they  invested  their 
money  in  cheese  factories  (Hear,  hear).  He  could  very  well 
understand  that  in  small-farm  districts  cheese  factories  might 
be  practicable  and  desirable,  the  amount  of  cheese-making 
being  so  small  that  it  could  not  be  conducted  with  advantage  ; 
but  in  North  AVilts,  and  he  thought,  generally  speaking,  in 
Somersetshire,  tlie  dairies  were  sulHciently  large  to  make 
cheese  of  tlie  best  quality  with  the  simple  managenient  of  the 
farmer's  wife  and  servant,  and  the  formation  of  factories  in 
such  a  district  would  have  the  effect  of  breaking  up  all  those 
dairy  establishments.  He  thought  that  in  the  principal  dairy 
districts  of  Englanl  cheese  factories  would  not  make  way 
very  leadily.  Another  point  worthy  of  consideration  was  that 
they  all  knew  there  was  a  very  strong  popular  feeling  now, 
that  instead  of  farms  being  increased  in  size,  they  should  be 
made  smaller  (cries  of  "  No,  no,"  and  "  quite  the  reverse"). 
They  all  knew  what  was  now  the  popular  power  in  England 
with  regard  to  law-making.  The  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
mechanic.  In  coming  up  from  the  country  the  other  day  he 
happened  to  be  in  a  compartment  of  a  railway  carriage 
where  two  individuals  were  discussing  various  sul)jects,  and 
among  them  farming.  One  of  them  remarked  that  farms 
were  much  too  large,  and  farmers  too  big  men,  some  of  them 
driving  into  his  town  in  a  gig  (laughter).  He  added,  that  all 
that  would  soon  be  altered  ;  tliat  there  must  be  a  subdivision 
of  farms,  and  they  must  have  quarter-of-an-acre  farms 
(laughter).  "Ah,"  said  the  other,  "  and  dairy  farmers  muit 
have  one  cow  between  two  of  'cm,  and  milk  a  donkey  and  a 
few  ducks."  Those  two  persons  looked  like  meciianics. 
If  they  were  to  have  very  small  farms  and  such  a  subdivi- 
sion of  land  as  was  advocated  in  that  instance,  factories, 
would  become  an  absolute  necessity.  No  one  certainly  could 
make  much  cheese  on  a  quarter-of-an-acre  of  land  (laughter). 

Mr.  Caldecott  (Holbrook  Grange,  Warwicksliire)  said 
he  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Coleman  a  question.  He  said  that  when 
milk  was  sent  into  a  factory,  within  six  weeks  or  two  months 
ic  was  made  into  cheese,  and  the  person  who  sent  it  got  his 
money.  Was  Mr.  Coleman  sure  that  that  statement  was  cor- 
rect ?  Though  not  a  cheese-maker  himself,  he  lived  In  a  county 
where  a  good  deal  of  cheese  was  made,  and  he  should  be  sorry 
to  buy  a  cheese  which  would  be  paid  for  within  si.x  weeks  or 
two  months  after  the  milk  went  into  the  factory  (laughter).  In 
his  district  there  were  a  great  number  of  small  farms,  the  oc- 
cupiers of  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  cheese,  and 
many  of  them  liad  during  the  last  two  years  turned  from  cheese- 
making  to  sending  their  milk  up  to  the  London  market, 
whence  they  obtained  their  money  within  six  weeks  if  they 
dealt  with  honest  tradesmen,  which  was  not  always  the 
case.  They  liad  fjund  that  quick  return  prefeiable  to  encoun- 
tering the  difficulties  of  getting  good  servants  and  of  dry  seasons. 

Mr.  lliGisY  (Winsford,  Cheshire)  said,  like  the  preced- 
ing speaker,  lie  wished  to  ask  a  question.  It  seemed  to  him 
Ihat  one  objection  to  the  factory  system  was  the  difficulty  of 
getting  all  the  milk  to  the  factory  in  good  condition.  When 
a  number  of  persons,  united  in  supplying  a  manufacturer 
with  milk,  some  of  them  would  not  be  so  clr^an  in  their  habits 
as  others,  and  they  all  knew  that  milk  soon  became  tainted 
if  the  vessels  in  which  it  was  placed  were  not  kept  very  clean, 
and  if  sour  milk  was  brought  to  the  factory  and  mixed  with 
good  it  would  damage  the  whole  mass.  He  wished  to 
ask  Mr.  Colemau  what  the  manager  of  a  factory  would  do  in 


such  cases.  He  was  disposed  to  view  the  establishment  of 
clieese  factories  in  a  favourable  ligiit  as  regarded  some 
districts  of  the  country,  but  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Andrews, 
that  tiiey  were  not  capable  of  general  application.  One  objec- 
tion which  occurred  to  him  was,  that  when  large  ([uantities 
of  milk  were  brought  together  there  must  be  great  difficulty  in 
managing  it  in  all  seasons,  in  consequence  of  the  variable  cha- 
racter of  the  weather.  Tlie  lecturer  remarked,  indeed,  that  in 
factories  they  could  make  good  cheese  rt  all  seasons  ;  but  he 
(Mr.  lligby)  thought  it  was  impossible  to  make  good  cheese 
in  tlie  hot  days  of  July,  especialy  when  there  was  thunder 
in  the  air,  and  milk  collected  in  large  quantities  in  the  factory. 

Mr.  Allender  (Bayswater)  said  he  was  connected  with  a 
company  for  which  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  gallons  of 
milk  were  brought  to  London  daily  throughout  the  year,  tra- 
velling a  distance  not  of  five  miles,  as  was  the  case  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Coleman's  factory,  but  of  50  or  60  miles,  and  it  was 
found  in  perfectly  good  condition.  To  secure  that  was  only  a 
matter  of  detail  which  might  easily  be  carried  out. 

Dr.  VOELCKEii  said  he  wished  to  supplement  what  had 
been  said  in  favour  of  the  factory  system  of  making  cheese. 
The  great  secret  of  sending  milk  by  railway,  or  any  consider- 
able distance,  during  hot  weather  consisted  in  taking  out  the 
animal  heat,  as  dairy-men  called  it,  to  cool  it,  and  if  kept 
down  to  60  or  65  degrees  it  might  be  sent  almost  any  distance 
without  being  spoilt.  He  did  not  apprehend,  therefore,  that 
anything  of  that  kind  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  cheese  factories.  One  gentleman  had  alluded  to 
elaborate  and  expensive  buildings  which  he  considered  neces- 
sary ;  but,  having  seen  the  factory  at  Longford  in  Derbyshire, 
he  could  assure  them  that  it  was  very  inexpensive.  It  was,  in  fact, 
constructed  on  the  most  economical  principles.  Indeed  it  was 
far  too  economical  to  please  him.  He  should  like  to  see  what 
he  thought  would  be  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  Derby- 
shire cheese  factory  and  all  other  factories  that  might  be  estab- 
lished :  he  meant  the  introduction  of  hot-water  apparatus  in 
the  ripening  room.  He  did  not  see  how  the  temperature  could 
be  kept  uniform  without  hot-water  pipes,  and  inasmuch  as 
hot-water  and  steam  were  required  for  the  ordinary  operations 
of  tiie  dairy,  with  very  little  additional  expense  pipes  might 
be  introduced  in  the  ripening-room.  One  of  the  speakers  had 
expressed  doubts  whether  under  the  factory  system  money 
could  be  returned  to  the  farmer  for  his  milk  within  two 
months.  Ilis  reply  was  that  that  was  being  done  at  present 
by  some  dairy  farmers  in  Somersershire  ;  and  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  factory  system  was  tliat,  whereas 
under  the  ordinary  plan  in  vogue  in  Derbyshire,  and  in 
parts  of  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Leicestershire, 
cheese  was  not  fit  for  market  until  after  the  lapse  of 
five  or  six  months,  by  adopting  the  Cheddar  plan  and 
carrying  it  out  in  all  its  details,  farmers  could  obtain  a 
very  good  price  for  cheese  which  was  not  more  than  six  weeks 
old.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  system  that 
within  a  very  short  time  they  got  by  means  of  it  a  cheese 
wliirh  though  very  young  had  all  the  qualities  of  ripe  and 
moderately  old  cheese  (Hear,  hear).  They  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  American  system  of  making  cheese.  He 
thought  they  ought  to  take  a  little  credit  to  themselves,  or 
rather  the  Cheddar  and  Somerset  men  ought  to  have  credit, 
for  having  taught  the  Americans  how  to  make  good  cheese 
(Hear,  hear).  The  Americans  had  the  great  merit  of  having 
established  a  factory  system,  and  of  having  adopted  and  carried 
out  all  that  had  been  taught  in  England,  both  by  practical 
cheese  makers  and  through  the  scientific  investigations  which 
had  been  made  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 
They  had  had  a  keeu  intellect  to  perceive  many  causes  which 
operated  to  spoil  a  cheese  when  left  to  individual  judgment  in 
the  dairy  mode  of  producing  cheese.  They  had  adopted 
scientific  principles  which,  unless  the  managers  were  very  care- 
less, could  not  fail  to  secure  the  production  of  good  cheese  in 
factories.  If  farmers  wished  to  set  up  a  factory  he  would 
caution  them  not  to  adopt  any  plan,  however  highly  approved 
it  might  be  in  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  or  Cheshire,  but 
the  Cheddar  system,  because  the  particulars  on  which 
success  depended  had  in  that  case  been  so  carefully  ascertained 
that  an  ordinarily  careful  and  active  manager,  having  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  men,  must  produce 
good  cheese  under  all  circumstances,  no  matter  from  wiiat 
kinds  of  pasture  the  milk  came,  in  what  weather  the  cheese 
■was    made,    or  ia  what  part  of  England  the    factory   was 
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situatefl.  Those  wero  thrne  very  great  advantasies  ;  aufl  if  a 
factory-mauRger  could  produce  good  cheese  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  in  every  loeiilily,  and  from  every  description  of  land,  he 
could  easily  compete  with  individual  dairy-farmers  who  were 
far  more  dependent  upon  local  circumstances  over  which  they 
had  no  control.  He  was  almost  afraid  to  detain  tliem  ou 
matters  of  detail ;  hut  he  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  parti- 
culars showing  how  much  depended  on  tlie  exercise  of  great 
care  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  Almost  every  step  in  the 
management  of  cheese  had  to  he  carefully  considered  hefore- 
hand.  It  might  seem  a  very  simple  matlcr  to  add  rennet  to 
milk,  but  it  required  a  great  deal  of  experience  to  know  what 
quantity  of  rennet  should  be  added  and  of  what  quality  it 
should  be.  Tliey  might  spoil  a  cheese  at  once  by  using  rennet 
of  bad  quality.  A  good  manager  would  at  once  know  how  to 
proceed  in  procuring  his  stock  of  rennet.  The  importance  of 
tliat  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  a  sinfjle  bad  veil  were  used 
in  making  rennet  the  whole  cheese  would  be  spoilt,  and  a  man 
who  was  paid  a  handsome  salary  as  manager  could  not  plead 
any  excuse  for  such  a  result.  A  bad  veil  was  like  the  fly  in  the 
apotliecary's  ointment,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  manager 
to  guard  against  it.  Then,  in  adding  rennet  to  milk  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  very  careful  as  regarded  temperature.  If  the  tem- 
perature were  too  high  the  cheese  was  apt  to  get  hard  ;  if  it 
were  too  low  the  cheese  was  apt  to  get  soft.  Under  the 
Cheddar  system  rennet  ought  to  be  added  at  a  temperature  of 
about  80  degrees,  and  a  manager  iuid  to  see  that  that  precise 
temperature  was  secured.  They  could  never  get  a  number  of 
dairy-maids  to  attend  to  such  particulars,  for  they  could  not  see 
the  importance  of  doing  so  ;  but  when  a  large  amount  of 
money  was  at  stake,  a  manager  who  was  responsible  for  the 
result  might  fairly  be  expected  to  attend  to  them.  Then 
iu  breaking-up  the  curd  they  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
hasten  the  operation  too  rapidly.  Then,  again,  if  the 
temperature  of  the  vat  iu  which  the  curd,  partly  broken 
up,  was  placed,  were  raised  too  suddenly  the  curd  be- 
came unequally  scalded  ;  whereas  if  they  raised  the  temper- 
ature gradually  to  about  100  degrees,  taking  care  that  it  did 
not  exceed  that,  the  result  would  be  uniform.  That  was  another 
great  advantage  of  the  Cheddar  system.  Then,  again,  in 
ripening  cheese  they  gained  a  great  advantage  by  putting  a 
large  quantity  of  cheese  in  a  properly-constructed  ripening- 
room.  In  many  farm-hnuses  the  ripeuiug-rooms  were  badly 
ventilated,  and  in  such  places  it  was  impossible  to  make  good 
cheese.  Perfect  ventilation  was  essential  to  success.  Further, 
if  in  a  room  in  which  cheese  was  kept  the  temperature  sunk 
below  60  degrees  the  cheese  could  not  become  properly 
ripened  ;  and,  ou  the  other  hand,  if  the  temperature  rose  above 
75  degrees  tlie  cheese  became  bad  ;  it  was  then  apt  to  bulge 
out  and  did  not  ripen  uniformly.  In  a  small  dairy  it  was  im- 
possible to  pay  proper  attention  to  sucli  particulars,  but  in  a 
factory  there  was  no  difhculty  whatever.  With  liot-water 
pipes  they  could  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  of  about  75 
degrees — the  proper  temperature  for  the  ripening-room — for 
weeks  together.  These  were  some  of  the  advantages  to  be 
secured  in  dairies  in  which  large  quantities  of  milk  were 
operated  upon  ;  and  as  large  quantities  of  milk  were  not 
always  attainable,  the  sensible  plan  was  for  farmers  to  join 
together  to  establish  a  factory  either  ou  the  co-operative  plan 
or  on  any  other  plan  which  might  be  found  most  advantageous 
in  practice.  He  could  not  help  adding  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  well  if  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  cheese  fac- 
tories piggeries  were  provided.  He  thought  the  whey  ought  to 
be  consumed  near  the  factory,  pigs  being  fed  with  whey  mi.'ied 
with  barley  meal  or  something  of  that  kind  (cheers). 

Lord  Vernon  said  that  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
he  had  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  and  he 
must  say  that  he  had  never  heard  a  discussion  which  had 
interested  him  more  than  that  to  which  he  had  listened  that 
evening.  He  felt  special  pleasure  iu  hearing  a  paper  from 
Mr.  Coleman,  whose  assistance  had  been  so  invaluable  in 
Derbyshire  in  promotiug  the  success  of  the  movement  there. 
That  gentleman  had  very  correctly  stated  the  manner  in  which 
the  movement  originated.  He  said  it  was  suggested  in  some 
after-dinner  speeches  ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  (Lord  Vernon) 
that  some  of  their  friends  might  think  that  if  they  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  of  wisdom  in  these  after-dinner  speeches,  they 
must  be  wonderfully  clever  when  they  were  sober  (great 
laughter).  Mr.  Crompton,  Mr.  Coke,  and  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  by  the  energy  and  close  attentioa 


which  they  had  devoted  daily  and  almost  hourly  (o  the  work, 
had  contributed  ranch  to  the  placing  the  movement  on  a  sound 
and  secure  footing.     The  diftioulties  of  arriving  at  anything 
like  a  correct  judgment   as  to  how  they  should  proceed  were 
exceedingly     great.       They    had    nothing    to    guide    tliem 
in  this  country  except  the  written  opinions  of  Dr,   Voelcker, 
with  regard  to  the  composition  of  milk   and  the  manufacture 
of  cheese.   And  here  he  (Lord  Vernon)  maintained  that  the  im- 
provement  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  originated  with  Dr. 
Voelckcr's  writings  in  England,  the  Americans   having  been 
wise  enough  to  profit  by  them,  when  the  English  farmers  would 
not  take  the  trouble  of  examining   what  Dr.  Voelcker  had 
said  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers).     That  there  was  a  necessity  for 
this  movement  was  quite  evident  from   the  remarks  of  retail 
dealers,  who  could  tell  tliem   that   for   one  ton  of  Derbyshire 
cheese,  which  they  sold  in  that  county,  they  sold   8  or  9  tons 
of  American.     When  he  was  in  Cheshire  the  other  day,   he 
was  told,  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  that  the  case  was  the   same 
in  Cheshire  ;  and,  that  there  was  a  much  larsrer  sale  of  American 
cheese  in  that  county  than  of  Cheshire.     He  could  quite  con- 
firm  what  Mr.  Coleman  said  with  regard   to  the  assistance 
which  bad  been  rendered   in  this   matter  by  Mr.  Hayes,  the 
eminent  London  cheese-factor.     Mr.  Hayes  assisted  them  in 
getting  an  American  over  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly secured   for   them  at  the  Longford  factory   a  most  re- 
spectable and  excellent  servant.     A  gentleman  had  made  a  re- 
mark with  regard  to  the  cost  of  buildings.     Probably  he  was 
not   aware   that   the  cost  was  between  30s.  and  40s.  per  cow. 
Taking  the  larger  amount,  the  cost  for  500  cows  at  the  Longford 
factory  was  £1,000,  and  he   thought  he  might  venture  to  say 
that  tiie  cost  of  a  private  dairy  per  cow  was   double  that  rate, 
or  £i  per  cow.     Dr.  Voelcker  had   referred  to  several  advan- 
tages connected  with  the  manufacture  and   ripening  of  cheese 
on  a  large  scale,  which  could  not  be  had  in  a  private  dairy.  One 
of  the  greatest  advantages,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  manner  in 
which  landlord  and  tenant  were  brought  together  to  work  out 
that  great  problem  (Hear,  hear).     He  never  could  have  antici- 
pated that  any  committee,  whatever  might  be  its  composition, 
would  work  so  harmoniously,  so  energetically,   and  so   tho- 
roughly to  the  point,  as  they  did  from  first  to  last.     That  was 
not,  however,  confined  to  Derbyshire.  There  were  movements  of 
the  same  kind  going  on  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  manufacture  of  other  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,    and 
whether  they  were  carried  on  upon  the  co-operative  system   or 
on  some  other  plan,  they  conkl  not  fail  to  foster  good  will  in 
many  important  matters.     Another   advantage  of  the  factory 
system,  was  the  total  emancipation,  if  he  might  use  that  ex- 
pression, of  the  farmers'  family  from  the  slavery  and  servitude 
of  clieese-making.     He  trusted  that  the  improvement  among 
the  dairy  farmers  would  keep  pace  with  that  wiiich  was  going 
on  among  other  classes  of  society,  and  that  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  family  would  be  freed  from  the  horrible  state  of 
existence  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  subject  (cheers).  He 
believed  that  if  that  movementwent  on,  its  social  effects  would 
be  quite  as  great  as  its  financial  ones,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
improvement  which  had   within  his  recollection,  during  the 
last  30  years,  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the   Derbyshire 
farmer,  would  be  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  marked  in  the 
next  five  years,  if  the    factory  movementwent  on.     That  it 
should  go  on,  he  felt  as  sure  as  that  to-morrow  would  follow 
to-day  (cheers).     It  was  one  of  those  great  movements  wliich 
as  having  a  small  beginning,  ramified  all  over   the  country. 
Whether  or  not  they  beat,  as  long  as  they  equalled,  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  manul^acture  of  cheese  and  the  sale  of  it  in  this 
country,  was  not,  he  thought,  very  material,  for  he  was  satisfied 
that  there  was  room  for  them  all  (cheers). 

Mr.  H.  CuEFFixs  (Easton  Manor,  Dunmow)  said  he  could 
not  help  remarking  that  so  completely  were  the  English  fac- 
tories following  the  example  of  the  American  ones  that  they 
were  making  cheeses  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  and  even 
wrapping  them  up  in  similar  cloths.  As  regarded  price.  Lord 
Vernon  said  that  American  cheese  fetched  7ad.  per  lb.,  but; 
Derby  was  retailed  atlOd.  per  lb. 

Mr.  G.  Jackson  (Tattenhall  Hall,  Chester)  said  he  could  not 
express  his  sense,  of  tlie  admirable  and  business-like  manner  in 
which  gentlemen  in  Derbyshire  had  put  the  factory-system  to 
the  test;  (Hear, hear).  He  admired  their  public  spirit ;  he  ad- 
mired the  excellent  feeling  which  they  had  displayed  through- 
out. They  had  met  with  considerable  opposition,  especially 
from  the  cheese-factors ;  and  great  obstacles  had  been  thrown 
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in  their  way.  Although  he  was  a  cheese-ikclor,  and  his  son 
was  also  one,  he  must  say  that  a  large  portion  of  the  factors 
had  seemed  to  fear  for  tlieir  vocation.  They  had  seen  the  same 
kind  of  fear  over  and  over  again  in  this  world ;  and  they  had 
found  that,  after  all,  nobody  seemed  to  he  much  injured  when 
any  great  general  improvement  had  taken  place  (Hear,  hear). 
He  supposed  it  was  not  an  absolute  necessity  that  all  cheese- 
factors  should  bring  up  their  sons  to  their  business,  and  in 
Ids  opinion  opposition  to  this  movement  on  their  part  was 
very  short-sighted  (Hear,  hear).  The  subject  had  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly well  brought  before  tliem  that  evening,  that  all  pre- 
sent were  already  placed  in  a  good  position  for  forming  a  fair 
judgment;  but  having  been  the  first  to  bring  it  before  the 
agricultural  world,  he  would  venture  to  say  something  about 
his  own  experience  in  this  matter.  Finding  that  no  one  else 
would  take  up  the  thing,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  get  good 
dairy-maids  and  to  make  good  cheese,  he  determined  to  convert 
his  own  milk  on  the  factory-principle,  and  establish  a  factory 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  his  own  milk.  In  some  respects,  perhaps, 
that  separate  action  was  an  advantage,  because  he  had 
entire  control,  though  he  had  bought  milk  and  might 
perhaps  buy  more  another  year.  He  could  honestly  state  that 
the  result  of  his  own  experience  during  the  last  year  was  most 
favourable  to  the  factory  system.  One  object  which  he  had 
in  view  was  to  get  rid  of  the  disagreeableness  of  having  the 
dairy  servants  mixing  withliis  ordinary  servants,  and  that,  too, 
was  an  object  in  which  he  had  succeeded.  It  had  been  remarked 
by  a  preceding  speaker  that  the  factory  system  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  small  farmers.  In  that  he  concurred,  but  he 
was  convinced  that  it  would  be  found  astUl  greater  advantage 
to  large  farmers  (Hear,  hear).  A  large  farmer  must  either 
make  his  wife  a  dairy  slave,  or  he  must  engage  a  dairymaid. 
There  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  married  man  to  manage 
a  dairy,  and  the  employment  of  a  single  one  was  attended  with 
evils.  They  were  driven,  in  fact,  to  employ  a  single  woman, 
who  was  probably  comparatively  inexperienced  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  was  very  likely  to  get  married  after  two  or 
three  years  (laughter).  That  was  one  of  the  necessary  evils  : 
if  she  got  good  wages  some  one  was  almost  sure  to  marry  her 
before  long.  The  large  farmers  of  Cheshire  could  not  obtain 
a  good  dairy-maid  for  less  than  about  £25  a  year.  Taking 
everything  into  account,  he  was  convinced  that  where  50  or  60 
cows  were  kept,  large  farmers  would  gain  more  by  having 
cheese  factories  than  even  small  farmers  would  gain.  He  was 
confident  that  such  was  the  case  (Eear,  hear).  It  had  been 
objected  that  there  must  be  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
milk  brought  sweet  to  the  factory.  It  was  true  that  unless 
the  cans  were  kept  very  clean,  there  must  be  that  difficulty  ; 
but  all  his  own  cans  were  well  scalded  and  cleaned  before  they 
left  the  place,  and  he  had  never  experienced  any  difficulty  of 
that  kind,  though  some  of  the  milk  was  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  (Hear,  liear).  The  summer  of  1870  was 
one  of  the  worst  summers  that  he  remembered  for  keeping 
milk,  aud  yet  he  was  enabled  to  keep  his  milk  from  Sunday 
morning  till  Monday  morning,  cheese  never  being  made  on 
Sunday  during  the  whole  of  the  hot  weather.  He  had, 
indeed,  an  excellent  spring  of  cold  water  at  a  temperature  of 
from  50  to  52,  and  as  soon  as  the  "milk  was  brought  in  the 
process  of  cooling  commenced ;  with  that  assistance  he  liad 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  milk  which  accumulated  from  Sunday 
morning  till  Monday  morning,  during  the  whole  of  last  sum- 
mer. Lord  Vernon  had  remarked  that  a  very  large  quantity  of 
American  cheese  was  sold  in  this  country.  It  was,  indeed, 
very  surprising  to  what  a  large  extent  American  cheese  had 
now  displaced  English.  At  the  same  time  that  showed  what 
a  vast  amount  of  cheese  must  be  eaten,for  nearly  all  the  cheese 
made  in  this  country  was  all  sold;  not  indeed,  at  lOd.  per 
pound,  for  he  should  like  to  know  what  farmer  had  sold  his 
cheese  at  that  price.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  Cheshire  cheese 
did  not  last  year  reach  on  the  average  70s.  per  cwt.,  and  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Coleman  say  that  72s.  or  733.  was  the 
average  in  Derbyshire. 

Mr.  Coleman  repeated  that  the  average  price  made  by  the 
suppliers  of  milk  to  the  Longford  factory  in  1869  (where  this 
cheese  was  made  in  the  farm-house)  was  73s.  per  cwt.  of  1201bs. 

Mr.  Jackson  said,  in  connection  with  the  advantage  of 
cheese  factories  to  large  farms,  he  must  express  his  strong  opi- 
nion that  farms  would  be  made  larger  than  they  are  (Ilear, 
hear).  He  believed  that  the  whole  tendency  of  agriculture 
was  to  make  farms  larger  and  better  cultivated,  and  they  could 


not  be  better  cultivated  without  being  increased  in  size. 
While  the  factory  system  would  benefit  the  farmer,  it  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  landlord.  Wliat- 
ever  increased  the  amount  of  profit  the  land  yielded,  must  in 
the  end  benefit  the  owner,  and  he  believed  that  the  landlord 
would  reap  the  greatest  advantage  (laughter).  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  only  a  fair  and  proper  advantage.  The  tenant  got  the 
first  advantage ;  but,  whatever  raised  the  value  of  the  produce 
must  ultimately  increase  the  value  of  the  land  (Hear,  hear). 

Sir  George  Jexkinson,  M.P.,  said  he  was  very  loth  to 
take  part  in  that  discussion,  but  feeling  considerable  interest  in 
that  question  as  a  landowner  he  wished  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks. It  so  happened  that  the  farms  which  he  possessed  in 
Wiltshire  and  Gloucestershire  were  all  dairy-farms,  and  every 
shillitig  of  his  rent  was  paid  by  dairy-farmers,  and  therefore 
the  Club  would  easily  understand  that  that  subject  was  one  in 
which  he  took  considerable  interest.  There  was  one  point 
wliich  he  was  surprised  had  not  been  mentioned  that  evening, 
because  it  seemed  to  his  mind  a  very  important  point.  The 
gentleman  who  read  the  paper  truly  remarked  that  the  process 
of  cheese-making  tended  to  exhaust  the  land.  He  quite  agreed 
with  him.  No  man  who  owned  dairy-laud  could  do  otherwise 
than  feel  that.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  under  the 
present  system,  the  exhaustion  took  place,  although  everything 
in  the  shape  of  whey  and  pig-feeding  was,  under  the  present 
system,  returned  to  tiie  land.  Bat  what  would  be  the  case 
when  nothing  of  what  was  taken  away  was  returned  to  the 
land,  when  every  particle  of  milk  went  to  a  distance  of  20  or  25 
miles.  After  the  milk  was  gone  tlie  farmer  and  his  wife 
would  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  not  a  pig  or  a  calf  to  feed 
with  milk,  and  nothing  of  the  produce  to  put  on  the  land 
(laughter).  Although  that  state  of  things  might  in  the  first 
instance  affect  only  the  landowner's  pocket,  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that  it  would  ultimately  affect  the  occupier's  pocket  as 
well.  With  regard  to  that  item  of  pigs,  what  was  a  man  to 
do  if  he  could  not  keep  a  pig  because  all  the  whey  went  off  the 
farm  ?  He  knew  at  least  one  large  farmer  in  Wiltshire  who 
during  the  year  used  to  fat  1,000  pigs  from  the  whey  of  some 
70  to  80  cows,  buying  in  at  least  2,000  sacks  of  corn. 
If  such  a  man  sold  all  his  milk  to  a  factory,  what  was 
to  become  of  his  land  ?  He  thought  that  subject  ought  to 
be  looked  at  in  a  practical  way,  for  it  was  only  through  that 
that  any  good  could  arise  from  the  discussion  of  it  (Hear, 
hear).  The  factory  system  had  been  tried  at  Swindon,  but  it 
was  found  not  to  answer.  He  had  heard  reasons  assigned  for 
that,  and  one  in  particular,  which  he  should  not  give.  It  was 
important  to  consider  how  far  the  factory  system  was  ap- 
plicable to  different  localities.  It  might  very  well  be  that,  in 
a  new  country  like  the  United  States,  where  all  the  relations 
of  life  differed  in  a  very  great  degree  from  those  which  existed 
in  this  country,  wliere  the  distances  to  be  traversed  were 
immeasurably  greater  than  here,  wliere  everything  was  on 
a  large  scale,  and  where  labour  was  difficult  to  secure,  the 
factory  system  was  the  best ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  it 
would  be  the  best  for  England.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  the  slavery  of  farmers'  wives  under  the  present  dairy 
system,  Lord  Vernon  having  concurred  in  that  view  of  the 
question.  Now,  knowing  as  he  did  a  great  deal  about  the 
work  on  dairy  farms,  that  kind  of  language  seemed  to  him  a  little 
singular.  If  Lord  Vernon  were  to  go  to  a  farmer's  house  in 
his  (Sir  G.  Jenkinson's)  part  of  England,  in  the  afternoon  he 
would  see  the  wife  as  well  dressed  as  any  lady  could  desire  to 
be,  although  she  had  been  previously  occupied  in  the  dairy. 
On  the  great  cheese-fair  day  at  Chippenham,  anyone  might  see 
the  farmers'  vidves  come  there  to  sell  their  cheeses  as  smartly 
dressed  and  as  jolly  as  anybody  ever  was  at  a  fair  (great 
laughter).  A  cheese  factory  would  take  away  that  little  enjoy- 
ment from  them.  If  they  had  no  cheese  to  make  they  would 
have  none  to  sell,aud  therefore  no  enjoyment  on  the  cheese-fair 
day  (laughter).  Living  as  he  did  in  a  dairy-farm  country,  he  must 
saythatthe  proposed  change  would  make  a  great  revolution  in 
the  system  of  farming.  Some  people  had  obtained  a  character  for 
making  a  particular  kind  of  cheese,  and  many  farmers  felt 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  farm  was  celebrated  for  its 
cheese.  He  knevif  two  or  three  farmers,  tenants  of  his  own,  who 
made  ftimous  cheeses,  and  the  factory  system  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  amour  jyropre  of  such  men.  As  regarded  the  ques- 
tion of  statistics,  they  all  knew  tliat  differences  of  pasture  af- 
fected the  quality  of  cheese  ;  how  would  it  be  if  the  milk  derived 
from  a  number  of  different  pastures  were  mixed  together  ?  If, 
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for  instance,  some  came  off  good  land,  well  manured,  some  off 
poor  ill  farmed  laud,  and  he  asked  that  in  order  to  obtain 
information,  imagining  that  a  difference  of  pasture  might  spoil 
a  cheese.  Tu  making  these  remarks  his  sole  object  was  to 
promote  the  cause  of  agriculture  by  eliciting  information  ;  but 
he  could  not  see  how  it  could  advance  agriculture  to  do 
away  with  tlie  old  system  of  cli'eese-making,  which  sup- 
plied tlie  great  motive-power  to  so  many  farmers,  and 
gave  an  interest  to  their  wives.  Under  the  factory  sys- 
tem farmers'  wives  would  not  care  how  the  cows  were 
milked,  or  whether  the  cows  were  clean  or  dirty,  or  well  or  ill 
cared  for. 

Lord  Vernox  .  Allow  me,  sir,  to  ask  Sir  George  Jenkin- 
son  one  question.  Is  it  not  the  case  in  Wiltshire  that  farmers' 
wives  make  cheese  twice-a-day,  and  that  the  morning  make 
begins  at  5  o'clock,  and  the  evening  make  does  not  end  till  9, 
10,  or  11  ?  (Hear,  hear) 

Sir  G.  Jenkinson  :  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  do  make 
cheese  twice-a-day ;  but  I  assert  this,  that,  taking  as  a  limit  a 
farm  in  Gloucestershire  or  Wiltshire,  with  60  cows,  I  will 
show  Lord  Vernon,  if  he  will  come  there,  as  well-dressed 
happy,  and  comfortable-looking  wives  in  the  afternoon  as 
he  could   wish  to   see  (laughter). 

Mr.  Genge  Andrews,  who  rose  amid  cries  of  "spoke," 
begged  to  state  that  cheese  was  not  generally  made  twice-a-day 
in  North  Wiltshire.  There  it  was  made  only  once-a-day, 
and  the  process  was  generally  over  by  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  S.  Sidney  (Islington)  did  not  pretend  to  know  anything 
about  cheese-making,  but  having  heard  the  arguments  of  Sir 
George  Jenkinson  against  the  factory  system,  he  must  say  that 
similar  arguments  were  equally  applicable  to  the  introduction 
of  steam  iu  manufactures  (Hear,  hear).  The  question  of 
cheesemaking  depended  entirely  on  profit  (Hear,  hear) .  If  the 
farmer  found  that,  by  sending  his  cheese  to  a  factory  he  could 
make  more  money  than  by  keeping  it  at  home,  all  the  sensa- 
tional and  all  the  sentimental  arguments  of  Sir  George  Jen- 
kinson would  go  for  nothing  (cheers).  No  doubt  it  would 
be  a  very  sorrowful  thing  if  farmers'  wives  had,  like  ladies 
of  fashion,  nothing  to  do  with  cheesemaking,  but  he 
had  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  able  to  console  them- 
selves under  such  a  dispensation  (laughter).  With  regard  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  land,  he  thought  that  agricultural  che- 
mistry and  all  the  studies  which  they  had  been  pursuing  for 
years  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  manures,  would  have 
done  very  little  for  them  if,  when  for  the  sake  of  profit,  they 
had  made  a  vacuum  with  one  hand  they  could  not  fill  it  with 
the  other  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins  (Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England)  said,  having  devoted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  that  subject,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
in  reference  to  what  Sir  George  Jenkinson  had  said  on  the 
whey  question — a  question  which  seemed  to  be  most 
difBcult  for  English  farmers  to  understand.  The  Ameri- 
can system  of  cheese-making  had,  it  must  be  admitted, 
considerable  advantages  over  some  of  the  dairy  systems 
in  England — not  over  the  best.  But  in  what  did  these 
advantages  consist  ?  Under  the  American  system,  as 
in  England,  there  must  of  course  be  whey.  The  Americans 
did  not  throw  their  whey  into  the  rivers,  but  gave  it  to  pigs  or 
calves  ;  and  it  was  simply  a  question  for  agreement  between 
factory  owners  and  the  farmers  who  supplied  them  with  milk 
whether  those  who  supplied  the  milk  should  take  the  whey 
back  to  the  farm,  or  wliether  they  should  have  pigs  or  calves 
near  the  factory  to  consume  the  whey  there.  In  either  case 
the  whey  would  not  be  lost,  but  would  return  to 
the  land;  and  he  did  not  see,  therefore,  what  difference 
the  factory  system  could  make  in  that  respect.  Having 
Tisited  Wiltshire,  specially  to  investigate  there  the  question 
of  cheese  making  and  the  adaptabihty  of  the  factory  system 
to  different  districts,  he  must  say  that  he  thought  he  had  seen 
some  of  the  best  dairies  there  and  also  some  of  the  worst.  He 
had  there  seen  cheese  raakiug  at  the  lowest  point  and  in  the 
most  primitive  fashion,  and  he  had  also  seen  the  most  refined 
applications  of  mechanical  science.  Therefore  he  did  not  think 
it  could  be  shown  that  in  Wiltshire  farmers'  wives  were  as  a 
body  either  free  at  exceptionally  early  periods  of  the  day  or 
employed  for  an  exceedingly  large  number  of  hours.  But  this 
he  must  say,  that  however  jolly  farmers'  wives  might  be,  how- 
ever much  they  might  like  the  excitement  of  the  cheese  fair, 
or  however  proud  they  might  be  of  their  fat  cheeses,  when  he 


came  to  talk  to  them  he  found  that  they  would  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  get  rid  of  the  bother  of  cheese  making  (cheers). 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler  (The  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury)  said  he 
came  from  a  dairy  district  where  the  land  was  too  good  for 
cheese  making,  and  where  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
making  of  cheese  and  butter,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Cole- 
man, had  led  many  farmers  to  give  up  making  them.  In  fact, 
the  manufacture  of  both  had  almost  entirely  ceased  in  his 
neighbourhood.  In  the  vicinity  of  Aylesbury  there  was  a  large 
manufactory  for  making  condensed  milk  ;  hundred  of  gallons 
were  sent  there  every  week,  and  afterwards  either  sent  abroad 
or  used  in  this  country  ;  and  in  that  way  they  had  got  rid  of 
the  difficulties  and  troubles  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coleman.  For- 
merly bis  household  was  entirely  upset  by  the  process  of  butter 
making,  which  lasted  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  perhaps 
eight  or  nine  in  the  evening.  In  fact,  the  work  seemed  never 
completed ;  and  whatever  Sir  George  Jenkinson  might  say 
about  the  smartly-dressed  farmers'  wives  of  his  district,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  they  would  be  glad  to  give  up 
dairy-work.  As  regarded  the  making,  not  merely  of  cheese 
but  even  of  butter,  he  felt  certain  that  the  having  the  work  of 
manufacture  concentrated  in  one  place  would  prove  far  prefer- 
able to  the  old  system,  under  which  it  was  impossible  to  make 
the  most  of  the  milk.  In  a  paper  which  he  read  in  that  Club 
on  the  influence  of  the  railway  system  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture, he  alluded  especially  to  the  fact  that  in  neighbour- 
hoods whence  milk  was  sent  to  London  pigsties  were  aban- 
doned, and  observed  that  it  behoved  the  owners  of  the  soil  to 
provide  some  other  means  of  replenishing  it.  He  was  censured 
at  the  time  for  saying  that,  but  he  still  retained  his  opinion, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Jackson  would  bear  him  out  that  bones  had 
been  most  successfully  used  in  Cheshire. 

The  Chairman,  in  summing  up,  said  the  discussion  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  been  a  very  useful  one.  Nothing  which 
Mr.  Coleman  had  said  would  justify  the  supposition  that  he 
wished  to  compel  farmers,  who  were  fond  of  cheese-making, 
to  give  it  up  (Hear,  hear).  They  all  knew  that  there  were 
many  farms  in  this  country  which  were  better  adapted  for 
producing  cheese  than  for  anything  else,  and  in  such  cases 
the  occupier  might  still  desire  to  devote  his  personal  attention 
to  cheese ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  knew  cases  in  which  a  farm 
would  produce  two  or  three  hundred  more  a  year  in  that  way 
than  any  other,  and  yet  the  occupier  would  rather  forego  that 
additional  profit  than  have  all  the  trouble  of  cheese  making,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  very  desirable  that  such  persons  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  sending  their  milk  to  a  factory  (Hear,  hear). 
He  really  thought  the  introduction  of  cheese  factories  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Coleman  then  replied  :  He  said  he  was  very  glad  to 
hear  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fowler  with  regard  to  what  had  oi- 
curred  on  the  rich  dairy  land  of  the  Aylesbury  district. 

Mr.  Bryan  Ward  (Drayton),  begged  to  tell  Mr.  Coleman 
that  on  the  best  lands  of  Leicestershire  they  made  the  best 
cheese.  It  was,  indeed,  so  good  that  it  was  eaten  as  fast  as 
it  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Coleman  continued  :  Sir  George  Jenkinson  seemed  to 
fear  that  cheese  factories  would  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
England.  He  could  oniy  say  that  in  the  Midland  Counties 
the  revolution  would  not  come  too  soon.  Farmers  there  were 
saying  every  day,  "  Pray  teU  us  how  the  cheese  factory  system 
works."  Sir  George  Jenkinson  spoke  of  a  farmer  in  his 
district  who  kept  1,000  pigs  and  70  cows.  The  utmost  amount 
of  whey  that  the  pigs  could  obtain  in  that  case  was  a  pint  a 
day,  and  therefore  it  was  of  little  consequence  whether  the 
whey  was  used  or  not.  There  would  be  quite  as  much  manure 
for  the  land  under  the  factory  system  as  under  the  old  system ; 
and  the  labour  of  carting  could  not  be  very  great.  He  hoped 
that  during  the  next  season  Sir  George  Jenkinson  would  do 
him  and  his  friends  in  Derbyshire  the  honour  of  paying  them 
a  visit  in  order  that  they  might  show  him  what  they  were 
doing,  and  afford  explanations  with  regard  to  the  factory 
system  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Jackson  had  put  a  question  to  him 
with  regard  to  hot  weather.  As  he  stated  in  his  paper,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  cold  spring  water,  and  he  could  not  get 
on  without  it.  Mr.  Chetfins  had  questioned  him  about  the 
price  of  American  cheese.  His  paper  had  reference  not  to 
American  but  to  English  factories,  and  he  begged  to  say  tli»t 
last  October  he  sold  at  Leicester  at  SIjs.  per  cwt.  two  tons  of 
cheese,  which  was  at  the  time  only  eight  weeks  old.  It  was 
made  in  August,  and  sold  on  the  11th  of  October.    Although 
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they  iKid  employed  an  ageut  who  came  from  America, 
they  were  not  going  to  adhere  precisely  to  the  American 
system.  The  system  whicii  they  followed  was  in  fact  Dr. 
Voelcker's,  and  they  would  do  their  best  to  improve  it.  Oue  of 
the  largest  buyers  of  cheese  in  the  West  of  England  told  liim  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  he  was  tired  to  death  of  going  into 
Somersetshire  to  buy  cheese,  because  he  never  got  two  dairies 
alike  (Hear,  hear).  He  believed  that  the  larger  the  dairy  was 
the  more  beneficiai  the  factory  system  would  prove  to  farmers. 
He  wanted  to  see  a  class  of  men  occupying  land  who  would 
take  a  pride  iu  its  management,  and  in  keeping  it  in  good  con- 
dition, and  not  think  merely  of  the  quality  or  the  shape  of 
his  cheese  (Hear,  hear).  As  to  the  mixing  of  different  quali- 
ties of  milk — a  point  upon  whicli  some  gentleman  wished  for  in- 
formation— he  begged  to  say  that  that  was  the  very  tiling  that 
was  wanted  to  make  cheese  what  it  ought  to  be.  Oue  man's 
milk  had  too  much  cream  in  it,  another's  too  little,  and  the 
mixing  of  the  two  together  made  a  much  more  saleable  cheese. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Caldecotl's  question  respecting  the  time  re- 
quired to  send  cheese  to  market,  he  would  ouly  say  that  on 
the  21st  of  June  last  year  he  purchased  cheese  made  iu  America 
on  the  7tli  of  May,  and  took  it  home  for  his  own  consumption. 
That  was  only  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  its  being  made. 

Ou  the  motiou  of  Mr.  T.  Hokley,  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
Trask,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Coleman  for  his 
introduction ;  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman. 
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THE  CHEESE  FACTORY  SYSTEM. 

TO  THE  EDITOll  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I  liave  felt  much  interest  ia  the  discussion  of  the 
Cheese  Factory  System  by  the  Farmers'  Club.  Great 
good  must  necessarily  arise  from  such  vital  topics  being 
freely  ventilated,  and  the  thanks  of  the  agricultural  world 
are  due  to  the  reader  of  the  paper  for  the  able  aud  hiciid 
manner  in  which  he  illustrated  the  various  heads.  Much 
interest  must  also  be  felt  by  farmers'  wives  and  dairy- 
maids as  to  the  results,  aud  not  least  by  the  rural  swains 
who  may  have  a  covetous  eye  towards  those  blooming 
damsels  so  gallantly  and  humorously  described  by  Sir 
George  !  That  a  great  deal  of  bad  cheese  is  made  in  this 
country  cannot  be  denied,  and  some  alteration  and  remedy 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  position 
of  our  home  made.  Since  the  lOs.  Od.  duty  was  taken 
oft'  foreign,  the  price  of  English  lias  increased  60  to  80 
per  cent. ;  our  home  produce  is  all  consumed  ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, we  pay  the  foreigner  annually  3,000,000  sterling 
for  cheese  and  7,000,000  for  butter,  aud  still  there  is  an 
increasing  consumption  ;  so  that  any  system  that  will 
give  us  more  quantity  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Germany  and  Denmark  excel  us  in 
butter,  and  if  more  care  is  not  taken,  and  something 
speedily  done  in  I'cgard  to  cheese-making,  Holland  will 
take  the  lead  of  us  in  this  also.  Foreigners  are  alive  to 
their  interests,  and  Englishmen  cannot  afford  to  lie  on 
their  oars,  but  must  be  up  and  doing.  I  regret,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Coleman  should  have  wound  up  with  such 
a  fallacious  statement.  No  such  amount  as  £50,000  was 
left  by  a  cheesefactor  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  and 


it  is  a  well-known  fact  thai  the  actual  amount  willed  was 
not  got  from  the  cheese  trade,  but  by  some  lucky  land 
and  stock  speculations,  in  which  the  gentleman  referred  to 
dealt  heavily  and  was  most  successful  (except  in  his  pet 
Crystal  Palace  hobby).  Such  remarks  tend  to  throw 
dust  iu  the  farmers'  eyes  and  lead  their  minds  from  the 
main  points  ;  besides,  Mr.  Coleman  should  have  remem- 
bered that  the  firm  has  been  the  greater  portion  of  a  cen- 
tury iu  existence,  and  it  is  generally  allowed  that  careful, 
hard-working  men  succeed,  or  onijht  to  do,  after  half  a 
century's  trading.  The  farmer  borrowing  from  cheese- 
factor  iu  anticipation  is  a  deplorable  system,  and  one 
that  the  factors  would  w-illiugly  get  rid  of,  for  such 
farmers  glut  the  fairs  with  tlie  cold,  raw,  secondary 
cheese;  aud  if  Mr.  Coleman  will  walk  through  any  fair 
late  in  the  day  he  will  find  the  "  unsold"  dairies  the  very 
lots  he  describes  as  being  mortgaged  to  the  factors,  the 
latter  preferring  to  risk  the  money  already  advanced 
rather  than  lose  an  additional  sum  by  taking  to  a  lot  of 
bad  cheese.  Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Howard,  Juu. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA.  —  At  the  Council  Cliamber 
Whitehall,  the  16th  day  of  February,  1S71.— By  the  Lords  of 
Her  Majesty  s  Most  Honourable  Council.  Present — Lord 
Privy  Seal  aud  Mr.  Forster. — The  Lords  and  others  of  Her 
Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  by  virtue  and  iu 
exercise  of  the  powers  in  tliem  vested  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Auimals)  Act,  1869  (in  this  order  referred  to  as  the 
Act  of  1869),  have  issued  an  order  to  take  effect  from  the 
16th  day  of  February,  1871,  according  to  which,  where  a 
local  authority  is  authorized  by  the  Privy  Council  to  put  in 
operation  this  provision  of  this  Order,  such  local  authority 
may  cause  all  cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneuuiouia  within 
their  district  to  be  slaughtered.  This  order  is  subject  to  cer- 
tain provisions,  among  whicli  are  the  following  :  The  local 
authority  shall,  by  way  of  compensation  for  every  such  ani- 
mal, pay  to  the  owner  thereof  such  sum,  not  exceeding  £20, 
and  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  animal  imme- 
diately before  it  was  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  as  to  the 
local  authority  seems  fit.  Where  any  animal  has  been  slaugh- 
tered in  pursuance  of  this  Order,  the  owner  thereof  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  recover  iu  respect  of  the  insurance  thereof  any 
sum  which,  together  witli  the  payment  which  he  receives  for 
the  same  under  this  Order,  would  exceed  the  sum  wliich  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  in  respect  of  the  insurance. 
Where  a  local  authority  is  authorized  by  the  Privy  Council 
to  put  iu  operation  this  provision  of  this  Order,  such  local 
autiiority  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting the  spreading  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  make  regula- 
tions for  the  following  purposes,  or  any  of  them  : — For  pro- 
hibiting or  regulating  the  movement  out  of  any  field,  stable, 
cowshed,  or  other  premises,  of  any  cattle  affected  with 
pleuro-pneumonia,  or  of  the  carcases  of  any  cattle  which  have 
died  or  have  been  slaughtered  in  consequence  of  being  affected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia.  For  prohib'tiug  or  regulating  the 
removal  of  hay,  straw,  litter,  or  other  thing  comniouly  used 
for  food  of  animals,  or  otherwise  for  or  about  animals,  that  has 
been  in  the  same  field,  stable,  cowshed,  or  other  premises  with 
cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumouia.  Provided  that  such 
local  authority  shall  from  time  to  time  define  the  area  within 
their  district  within  whicli  any  such  regulation  shall  havi; 
effect,  and  they  may  from  time  to  time  revoke  or  alter  any  such 
regulation.  Where  a  local  authority  is  authorised  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  put  in  operation  this  provision  of  this  Order,  such 
local  authority  may,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting the  spreading  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  regulate  or  prohibit 
the  holding  of  any  specified  market,  fair,  auction,  sale,  or  exhi- 
bition of  cattle  within  their  district,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
alter  or  revoke  any  such  regulation  or  prohibition.  Provided 
that  the  Privy  Council,  if  satisfied  on  inquiry,  with  respect  to 
any  regulation  or  prohibition  made  by  a  local  autiiority  under 
tiiis  Order,  that  the  same  is  of  too  restrictive  a  character  or 
otherwise  objectionable,  may  direct  the  revocation  thereof,  and 
thereupon,  as  from  the  time  specified  in  that  behalf  by  the 
Privy  Council,  the  same  shall  cease  to  operate.  Expenses  in- 
curred by  a  local  authoiity  in  pursuance  of  this  Order  shall  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  local  rate. 
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THE     POTATO     PLANT. 

BY   CUTHBERT  "W.   JOHNSON3   F.R.S. 


At  a  season  when  potato  planting  is  about  to  coinnieuce, 
it  will  be  useful  if  we  examine  some  lately-reported  ex- 
periments with  several  manures  applied  to  this  crop. 
Other  questions  also,  such  as  the  size  of  the  sets,  and  the 
distance  between  the  rows,  arc  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  cultivator.  It  will  be  well  if  we  previously 
examine  the  chemical  composition  of  the  potato  plant, 
before  we  proceed  with  our  inquiry  as  to  the  result  of 
dressiug  the  soil  with  certain  saline  and  other  manures. 
The  potato  plant  was,  some  years  since,  very  carefully 
analysed  by  the  late  Professor  Johnston  and  Mr.  Fromberg, 
and  from  the  result  of  their  labours  it  appears  that  the 
composition  of  the  plant  varies  very  considerably  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  its  growth.  Thus  they  found  that  the 
amount  of  starch  and  fibre  in  the  young  potato — viz. :  in 
1,  the  ash-leaved  kidney;  2,  Bufl's  from  Midlothian; 
3,  the  same  Buffs,  a  fortnight  later ;  4,  an  early  potato 
from  Renfrewshire — was  as  given  in  the  following  tabular 
statement  {Trans.  High.  Soc.  1845,  p.  648) : 


Starch  9-53 

Fibre 4-23 


0-0.3 

4-53 


3. 

7-51 
4-69 


4. 

9.14 
4-87 


In  the  case  of  some  cuttings  of  the  Buffs  planted  in  a 
field  in  1846,  the  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  starch 
was  remarkable : 

May  30.  June  13. 

Starch  5-50 005 

Fibre  2-35   1-51 

The  quantity  of  starch  and  fibre  in  four  varieties  of  the 
ripe  potato — viz. :  1,  Red  from  Lanarkshire  ;  2,  Cups  from 
Argyleshire ;  3,  Buffs  from  Midlothian ;  and  4,  "White 
from  do. — was  found  to  be  {ibid.,  p.  650) : 

1.  3.  3.  4. 

Starch  14-08  15-14  14-89  14-32 

Fibre 4-58  4.53  4-45  4-96 

By  keeping,  the  proportion  of  starch  diminishes  (pro- 
bably by  conversion  into  sugar  and  gum).  M.  Payen 
found  in  the  same  variety  per  cent.,  in 

January 15-5     March     15-0 

February     ...   15-2     April   14.5 


October  17-2 

November  ...   168 
December  ...  156 


TXic  general  average  composition  of  the  varieties  of  the 
ripe  potato,  examined  by  Mr.  Fromberg,  was,  per  cent. 
{ibid.,  p.  670)  : 

Natural  Dry 

state.  state. 

Water    75-53  — 

Starch    15-73  64-20 

Dextrin 0-55   2-25 

Saccharine  matter  (impure)    3.30  13-47 

Albumen    ") 

Casein  [ I'W   ^-77 

Gluten   J 

Fattymatter   024  1-00 

Fibre  with  coagulated  albumen 3-26   13-31 

The  proportion  of  water  in  the  potato  varies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  bulb  and  in  ditfercut  specimens.  Tiie 
following  analysis  of  four  specimens  show  this — 

Rose  end  80-07     ...     76-56     ...     71-97     ...     83-60 

Midille 73-77     ...     75.30     ...     79-91     ...     85-13 

Heel  end  65-33     ...     71-78     ...     74-61.     ...     71-30 

He  found  also  the  same  difference  in  the  amount  percent, 
of  starch  {ibid.,  506). 


Belfast 
rounds. 

Rose  end  19-15 

Centre    1440 

Heel  end    I8-7O 


Reds. 

16-42 
13-73 
20-93 


Kid- 
neys. 

14-84 
13-87 
17-48 


The  average  produce  of  starch  in  1846  was — 

In  the  natural  state    15-73 

Dry  (free  from  water) 64-20 

It    is    evident,   however,  tbat  the  amount  varies  in  dif- 
ferent soils. 

Midlothian.  Forfarshire. 

Buffs   14.89   20-71 

Argyleshire.  Midlothian. 

Cups  15-14  23-83     18-94 

The  average  composition  per  cent,  of  the  ash  or  inor- 
ganic portion  of  the  potato  iiiber  is  -.  1 .  Calculated  with  ; 
2.  without  carbonic  acid  {ibid.,  1847,  p.  083) — 


1. 


2. 

52-40 
3.88 
2-20 
3-85 
053 

18-50 


Potash  43-10 

Soda 3-20 

Lime 1-80 

Magnesia  3-17 

O.'iide  of  iron    0-44 

Sulphuric  acid 15-24 

Phosphoric  acid  ...       8-61   10-45 

Chlorine  4  81   5-84 

Silica    1-94  2-35 

Carbonic  acid  •    18-29  

The  composition  of  two  varieties  of  the  potato  ioj),  in 
their  natural  slate,  obtained  from  the  same  field,  is,  per 
cent.,  as  follovvs  {ibid,  086)  : 
Whi 
Stems. 

Water    91-51 

Inorganic  matter      ...        1-67 
Organic  matter     683 

The  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  leaves  of  the  red 
Buff  potato,  at  successive  stages,  was  found  to  be  {ibid., 
088)- 

July  11. 
11-80 

16-29 


Buffs. 

Red  Buffs. 

Leaves. 

Stems. 

Leaves 

84-99 

88-65 

84-29 

2-39 

1-53 

2-48 

12-62 

9-83 

13-23 

Potash 

Soda 

Chloride  of  Potassium 
Sodium    . , 


June  13. 

June  27. 

8-43 

34-13 

9.50 

5-49 

15-69 

33-10 

13-Ot 

— 

28-88 

18-59 

2-98 

3-33 

2-64 

5-10 

7-15 

6-40 

6-25 

10-58 

6-45 

4-30 

Lime -. 28-88   18-59   38-37 

Magnesia 2-98         3-33         7-O8 

Oxideofiron    2-64         5-10        4-20 

Sulphuric  acid 7-15         6-40         9-23 

Pliosphoric  acid   6-25       10-58       1084 

Silica     6-45         4-30         1-39 

From  an  examination  of  the  mineral  matters  or  ash  of 
the  potato,  we  should  naturally  feel  inclined  to  conclude 
that  a  dressing  of  a  mixture  of  the  salts  of  potash  with 
superphosphate  of  lime  would  be  a  profitable  application 
to  the  crop.  Now  this  conclusion  has  uot  only  been  con- 
firmed by  some  valuable  experiments  instituted  by  Pro- 
fessor Voelcker,  to  which  I  shall  presently  advert,  but 
by  the  experience  of  a  considerable  Ross-shire  grower  of 
this  root.  For  at  a  meeting,  a  few  montlis  since,  of  the 
Wester-Ross  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Sim,  when  addressing 
his  brother  cultivators  observed  {Farmers''  Hag.,  vol.  04, 
p.  66)  that  of  all  crops  the  most  marked  results  of  top- 
dressing  were  obtained  from  potatoes  ;  he  found  by  actual 
experiment  in  1868,  that  it  increased  the  crop  by  one- 
filth  ;  and  in  a  recent  conversation  with  a  brother  farmer 
(who  has  been  for  yeais  a  grower  of  potatoes),  as  to  the 
amount  of  manure  he  applied,  he  informed  me  that  he 
never  used  less  than  six  cwt.  per  acre,  and  he  believed 
that  it  would  pay  to  give  more.  He  found  a  mixture  of 
Peruvian  guauo  one  ton,  potash    one  ton,   and    best   dis- 
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solved  bones  two  tons,  to  suit  him  best.  That  he  applied 
42-  cwts.  of  this  mixture  when  planting,  and  1|  cwts. 
when  earthing  up. 

And  again  it  is  noteworthy  that  these  substances  are  all 
found  in  farm -yard  dung,  which  in  almost  all  trials  with 
potato  dressings  has  commonly  produced  the  best  results. 
The  following  is  the  analysis  of  two  specimens  of  farm- 
yard manure,  by  the  late  Mr.  Nesbit  {Jour.  Roif.  Ay.  Soc. 
vol.  7,  p.  214).  No.  1  being  from  Kent,  and  No.  2  from 
Surrey : 


Per  centage  of  ash 

1. 
9.2 

2. 
9.6 

Silica 

79.79 
3.32 
0.92 
6.90 
0.56 
1.4.3 
2.04 
1.53 
1.89 
1.58 

71.32 

Potash 

5.14 

Soda 

1.68 

Lime 

12.32 

Magnesia 

0.82 

Common  salt 

1.22 

Phosphate  of  iron 

2.03 

Phosphate  of  alumina 

3.54 

Sulphuric  acid 

Phosphoric  acid 

1.57 

1.27 

The  superior  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  farm-yard 
dung  for  potatoes  are  alluded  to  by  Professor  Voelcker  in 
his  valuable  report  on  various  field  experiments  on 
this  root  {ibid.,  vol.  G,  p.  395,  N.  S.).  As  he  well 
remarks,  "  on  light  land  and  in  a  dry  season,  rotten  dung 
produces  a  beneficial  effect  upon  vegetation  which  cannot 
be  expected  to  follow  from  the  use  of  artificial  manures. 
Apart  from  the  direct  supply  of  fertilizing  matters  a  fair 
dressing  of  dung  incorporates  with  the  land  a  large 
amount  of  decomposed  organic  matter,  which  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  absorbing,  and  retaining 
moisture  in  the  land.  For  this  reason  dung  is  particularly 
useful  on  land  which,  like  many  poor  lauds,  suffers  much 
in  a  dry  season." 

Then  again,  the  best  time  for  the  application  of  saline 
manures  to  potatoes  is  of  very  considerable  importance. 
On  this  head  the  Professor  remarks  {ibid.,  p.  397).  "  I 
am  more  and  more  constrained  to  look  upon  all  very 
soluble  manures  as  rather  dangerous  agents,  for  I  have 
noticed  over  and  over  again  the  injury  which  these  kinds 
of  fertilizes  produce  in  dry  seasons,  especially  if  they  are 
applied  rather  late  in  spring.  Unless  common  salt  or 
potash  salts  can  be  applied  to  the  land  quite  early  in  the 
spring  or  at  all  events  not  later  than  the  beginning  of 
March,  I  believe  it  would  be  better  in  nine  seasons  out 
of  ten  not  to  make  any  use  of  these  very  soluble  matters, 
which  require  to  be  thoroughly  washed  into  the  soil,  if 
they  are  to  benefit  the  crops  for  which  they  are  used.  It 
was  when  commenting  upon  the  following  experiments 
that  the  Professor  was  led  to  make  these  remarks,  viz  : 

"  Potato  experiments  with  dung  and  various  artificial 
manures  made  in  18G7  by  Mr.  Hetherington,  at  Carleton, 
Carlisle.  The  following  manuring  scheme  was  adopted 
in  these  experiments : 

Quantities 
Name  of  Manure 


Plots 


No  manure  

Mineral  superphosphate 

Good  Dung  

C  Mineral  superphosphate  and 
X     Crude  potash-salts  

No  manure  

Crude  potasli-salts  

C  Common  salt  and  mineral 
\     superphosphate    

Common  salt  

Good  dung  , 

No  manure  , !i!!!!!!i,," 


used  per    iProduce  per 
Plot  of  1-20J       Plot, 
of  an  Acre. 


1931 

22ibs. 

266^ 

1  ton. 

636 

22  lbs. 

23  „ 

^426 

246 

22     „ 

436 

22     „ 
22     „ 

J  303 

23    „ 

221 

1  ton. 

770 

•  X 

2?8 

lbs. 


"  The  land  upon  which  the  experiments  were  tried  was  a 
very  sandy  light  soil,  in  a  poor  agricultural  condition, 
and  of  a  uniform  character  throughout. 

"  The  potatoes  were  planted  on  the  23rd  of  April,  and 
the  manures  were  mixed  with  twice  their  weight  of 
finely-powdered  soil,  and  sown  by  hand  during  showery 
weather. 

"The  potatoes  on  the  plots  manured  with  dung  made  a 
rapid  start  and  grew  luxuriantly,  whilst  the  unmanured 
plots,  and  all  those  dressed  with  artificial  manures,  came 
up  sluggishly,  and  throughout  the  abnormally  dry  season 
of  1867  looked  stinted,  and  evidently  not  doiug  well. 
The  potatoes  on  plot  7,  manured  at  the  rate  of  4  cwts.  of 
common  salt,  more  especially  had  an  unhealthy,  shrivelled 
appearance,  which  I  have  noticed  several  times  before  as 
the  result  of  a  dressing  of  salt  on  potatoes  in  a  dry  sea- 
son. The  roots  were  taken  up  in  October  in  dry  weather 
and  carefully  weighed. 

"  The  variations  in  the  weight  of  the  produce  from  both 
the  unmanured  and,  especially  from  the  dunged  plots,  are 
rather  larger  than  it  is  desirable  they  should  be,  but  not 
greater  than  they  are  usually  found  to  be  in  unpropitious 
seasons  in  similar  experiments. 

"  The  following  Table  gives  the  weight  per  acre  of  the 
crop  of  potatoes : 

Plots.      Names  of  Manures  used.  Total. 


10 


No  manure 

Superphosphate    

Rotten  dung 

(■  Mineral   superphosphate  7 
(_aud  crude  potash-salt...) 

No  manure 

Crude  potash-salt 

Common  salt 

f  Superphosphate 
\  common  salt... 

Hotteu  dung... 

No  manure  . . . 


and") 


Tons,  cwts,  qrs.  lbs. 

1       14  2        6 

3        7  3  10 

5       13  3        8 


16  0 

3  3 

4  3 
19  3 


30 
C 
0 

10      0      20 


17 
0 


The  next  series  of  experiments  were  made  in  1867  in 
the  garden  at  Benthall  Hall,  near  Broseley,  by  Mr. 
George  Maw.  They  are  valuable,  as  not  only  showing 
the  efiect  of  applying  different  manures,  but  of  using 
different  sized  sets,  although,  as  Professor  Voelcker  truly 
remarks  {ibid.,  p.  402),  "  the  whole  tenor  of  these  experi- 
ments appears  clearly  to  indicate  that  they  were  made  in 
too  rich  a  soil,  and  the  details  of  these  experiments, 
which  are  not  altogether  void  of  interest,  are  reported  as 
a  striking  example,  showing  how  much  careful  labour  is 
thrown  away  in  a  great  measure  when  manuring  ex- 
periments are  carried  out  on  land  in  too  high  a  condition 
of  agricultural  productiveness." 

The  Professor,  in  introducing  Mr.  Maw's  report, 
adds :  "  The  sets  were  all  planted  between  April 
6th  and  10th,  and  the  number  of  sets  per  acre  was 
always  21,780  ;"  and  he  further  adds  : 

"  An  elaborate  series  of  experiments  with  crude  potash- 
salts,  mineral  superphosphate,  farmyard-manure,  common 
salt,  and  mixtures  of  superphosphate  and  potash-salts, 
and  superphosphate  and  common  salt,  was  carried  out  in 
1867,  by  my  friend  and  former  pupil,  Mr.  G.  Maw. 

"  Potato  sets  of  the  King  of  Fluke  potato,  similar 
weight  (each  set  separately  weighed),  were  used  with 
each  of  the  experiments  which  were  tried  in  the  garden  of 
Benthal  Hall,  and  uniform  conditions  insured  as  far  as 
possible. 

"  Mr.  Maw  carefully  noted  down  the  detailed  resiilts  of 
his  laborious  experiments,  which  he  incorporated  in  the 
follQwing  table  of  the  tn'sls  v,'jth  King  of  Flukes,  planted 
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1   foot  in.  the  row,   2  feet  apart,  (the  outer  row  not  iu 
the  Experimeat),  rows  70  feet  (Sets)  iu  length  : 


Weight 
of  Set 


Oz. 


Weight  of  Sets 
per  acre. 


Tons. 

3 

2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 

1 
4 
3 

2 
1 
4 
3 

2 

1 


cwt.  qfs, 

17  0 

]2  3 

8  2 

4  1 

17  0 

12  3 

8  2 

4  1 

17  0 

12  3 

8  2 

4  1 

17  0 

12  3 

8  2 

4  1 

17  0 


lbs. 
2G 
191 
13 
6 
26 

13 
6 

26 
19^ 
13 
6 
26 

in 

13 
6 

26 


Gross  Produce 
per  acre. 


Tons. 
14 
13 
12 

8 

12 
11 
11 

9 

9 
11 
14 

9 
16 
16 
16 
11 
13 


12  3  191  13 


4  1 

17  0 

12  3 

8  2 

4  1 

17  0 

12  3 

8  2 

4  1 

17  0 

12  3 

8  2 

4  1 

17  0 

12  3 

8  2 

4  1 

17  0 

12  3 

8  2 

4  1 

17  0 

12  3 

8  2 

4  1 

17  0 

12  3 

8  2 

4  1 

17  0 

12  3 

8  3 

4  1 

17  0 

12  3 

8  2 

4  1 


13 

6 
26 
191 
13" 

6 
26 

19i 
13 

6 
26 
19^ 
13" 

6 
26 
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13 

6 

26 

19i 
13 

6 
26 
19i 
13 

6 
26 
19^ 
13 

6 
36 
19^ 
13 

6 
26 
19^ 
13 

6 


14 
10 
10 
14 
14 
10 
11 
13 
14 
10 
11 
17 
15 
11 
15 
13 
15 

9 

9 
19 
12 
11 
22 
13 
15 
13 
13 
12 
13 
11 
13 
13 
14 
12 
11 

8 
12 

0 


cwt. 

3 
12 

6 
11 
13 

8 
15 

1 
14 

1 
10 
15 

2 

10 

0 
11 

5 

7 

1 

4 
10 
17 

5 
15 
13 
14 

8 

5 

8 
19 
14 

8 

9 

0 

9 
15 


13 

9 

0 

11 

10 

2 

4 

12 

17 

7 

1 

15 

18 

9 

15 

13 

17 

19 


qrs.  lbs. 
0     21 


2     11 


0     26 


2     20 
0       9 

2  10 
0     14 

3  18 
7 

15i 
1 

18 
U 


12. 
13 

1  13 

2  20 

3  3 
2  16 

1  27| 

0  17' 

0  61 

2  261 

3  191 

2  321 
0  22 

3  19 
3  23 
3  20 


Weight  of 
Manure. 


3  33 

2  9 

2  9 

0  19 


1     11 
3       6 

0     131 


3  16 

2  0 

1  17 
0  20 

3  51 

2  181 

3  7 


No  manure, 

4  cwts.  min- 

superpos- 

phate. 

20  tons  rot- 
ten duuff. 


"^  4  cwt.  niiu. 
suprpbosph. 
^4  cwt.  crude 
)  potash- salts. 
4  cwts.  per 
acre  of 
crude 
potash-salts. 
4  cwts.  per 
acre  of 
common 
J        salts. 
4  cwts.  min, 
suprphosph. 
4  cwts.  com- 
mon suit. 

No  manure. 


4  cwt.  min. 

super- 
pliosphatc. 

20  tons  of 
rotton 
dung. 

>  4  cwts.  min. 
/  suprpbosph. 
^  4c  wts.  crude 
J  potash-salts. 

/  4cwts.  crude 
r  potash-salts. 

4  cwts.  com- 
mon salt. 

4  cwts.  min. 
suprpbosph. 
4  cwts.  com- 
mon salt. 


I  will  only  give  one  more  series  of  experiments 
repoi'ted  in  the  valuable  communicatioa  of  Profes- 
sor Voelcker,  who  says  {ibid.,  p.  412)  -.  "  la  con- 
clusion, I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  on  some  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  successful  experiments  on  potatoes, 
which  my  friends  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Hull  undertook 
for  me  in  1869.  They  were  tried  on  lieht  land,  which, 
however,  was  in  a  good  agricultural  condition. 

Each  plot  was  planted  with  Victoria  potatoes,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1869,  and  the  crop  harvested  on  the  15th 
of  October,  and  weighed  on  the  same  day,  when  the  fol- 
lowing results  were  obtained : 

"  The  following  Table  shows  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
manure  used  ia  potato  experiments,  made  iu  1809,  at 


Escrick  Park,  Home-farm,  near  York  ;  the  produce  cal- 
culated to  the  acre  : 


Plots 


Quantity  I 
Description  of  Manure.   ofManure  Produce  per  Acre, 
per  Acre. 


2  >  cwts. 

2) 
20  tons 

^1 


cwts. 


:}» 


Tons.  cwts.  lbs. 


12    5       40 
11     5      40 


8     9 
6  15 


10  15 


9 

7 

11 
6 


13 

80 


0 


72 


56 
56 


^  Mineral  superphosphate 
<  Crude  potash-salts  .... 
(.Sulphate  of  ammonia  , 

Rotten  dung    

f  Mineral  superphosphate 
^Potash  salts 

No  manure 

r  Mineral  superphosphate    4 

■<  Potash-salts 2 

(.Nitrate  of  soda  2. 

Peruvian  guano  4 

f  Mineral  superphosphate        4 
i  Common  salt  4 

8  I     Rotten  dung    20  tons. 

9  I     No  manure  

The  two  unmanured  plots  yielded  on  an  average  6  tons 

11  cwts.  and  68  lbs.  per  acre;  and  the  two  plots  to 
which  rotton  dung  was  applied  on  an  average  11  tons  3 
cwts.  and  104  lbs.  On  the  14th  of  July,  adds  the  Pro- 
fessor, the  field  presented  the  following  appearance  : 

"  1.  Strong  luxuriant  plants  ;  colour  of  tops,  dark 
green ;  to  all  appearance  the  best  of  the  experimental 
plots. 

"  2.  Good  healthy  plants  ;  colour  of  tops  good ;  nearly 
equal  to  Plot  1. 

"3.  Weak  tops,  of  a  pale  sickly  colour. 

"4.  Nearly  equal  to  Plot  3,  but  tops  a  better  colour. 

"5.  Strong  healthy  plants;  dark  green  tops ;  nearly 
equal  to  plot  1. 

6.  Strong  healthy -looking  plants ;  colour  of  tops  darker 
green  than  on  any  of  the  other  plots. 

"  7.  Very  small  weak  tops,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ; 
apparently  the  poorest  plot  of  all. 

"  8.  Good  strong  healthy  plants,  and  very  regular  in  the 
rows, 

"  9.  Plants  very  regular,  and  ajjpearance  about  the  same 
as  Plot  4.  J'     =       '  ii 

"  A  casual  observer  could  readily  distinguish  the  plots 
upon  which  nitrogenous  manures  had  been  used  from  the 
others,  by  the  dark  green  colour  which  the  potato-tops 
on  these  plots  presented.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would 
at  once  recognise  the  parts  of  the  field  to  which  potash- 
salts,  and  especially  common  salt,  had  been  applied,  by 
the  pale  green  colour  of  the  tops. 

"  The  plots  manured  with  potash-saltsdid  not  look  very 
promising  at  first,  but  they  subsequently  recovered  and 
yielded  a  good  increase,  although  the  tops  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  growth  were  paler  in  colour  than  on  the 
unmanured  portions  of  the  field.  On  the  plot  which  had 
received  4  cwts.  of  salt,  iu  addition  to  4  cwts.  of  super- 
phosphate, the  potatoes  made  no  way,  looked  pale  and 
sickly,  and  yielded  only  an  inconsiderable  increase  over 
the  unmanured  plots.     A  glance  at  the  last  Table  shows  : 

1.  That  the  greatest  increase  was  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  potato  crop  per  acre  a  manure  composed  of  4 
cwts.  of  mineral  superphosphate,  2  cwts.  of  potash  salts 
and  2  cwts.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  This  application  pro- 
duced the  large  crop  of  12  tons  5  cwts.  and  40  Ihs.  per 
acre,  and  gave  an  increase  of  over  5^  tons  of  pota- 
toes over  the  yield  of  the  unmanured  plots. 

"  2.  That  next  to  the  compound  artificial  manure  used 
on  plot  1  dung  had  the  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
potato  crop. 

"8.  That  mineral  superphosphate  and  potash-salts,  with- 
out sulphate  of  ammonia,  yielded  much  less  increase  thaij 
the  same  mixture  with  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
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"  4.  That  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  superphos- 
phate and  potash-salts  has  a  less  beneficial  eftcct  than 
than  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the  same 
fertilising  agents. 

"  5.  That  a  compound  artificial  manure,  sailed  to  the 
requirements  of  tlie  crop  intended  to  be  raised,  and  to 
the  character  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  fre- 
quently has  a  better  effect  than  Peruvian  guano. 

"6.  That  common  salt,  applied  to  potatoes  in  consider- 
able quantities,  rather  injures  than  benefils  the  crop. 

"  A  general  review  of  all  the  recorded  experiments  on 
the  potato  crop,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  warrants  the  con- 
clusion that  on  light  land  excellent  crops  of  potatoes  may 
be  grown  at  a  comparatively  small  expense  by  means  of 
artificial  manures,  consisting  of  superphosphate,  potash- 
salts,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  that  on  heavy  land, 
ill  a   good  agricultural  condition,   sulphate  of    ammonia 


may  be  omitted  from  a  potato  manure,  either  altogetlier 
or  in  part,  and  that  on  such  land  a  small  quantity  of  ni- 
trate of  soda,  added  to  superphosphate,  generally  has  a 
better  effect  than  sulphate  of  ammonia." 

The  important  questions  which  are  briefly  alluded  to 
in  this  paper  are  all  well  worthy  of  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  potato  grower,  the  most  profitable  size  of 
the  sets  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Maw,  has  for  some  years 
engaged  his  attention.  The  composition  of  various  top- 
dressings,  the  best  period  for  applying  those  manures,  the 
value  of  tlic  salts  of  potash,  either  applied  by  themselves 
or  mixed  with  other  fertilisers,  are  amongst  the  valuable 
researches  to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  in  these  re- 
ported tri'.ils  well  directed.  Tlie  general  results  he  will 
note  arc  very  encouraging,  and  will  w'ell  prompt  him  to 
continue  his  readings  in  that  great  book  of  nature  whose 
pages  extend  over  every  farm. 


FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL    GOSSIP. 


Annexed  is  a  statement  showing  the  receipts  and  shipments 
of  wheat  at  Milwaukie  for  the  thirteen  years  ending  with  1870, 
inclusive : 


Year. 
1858     

Receipts. 
Bushels. 
4-876  171     .... 

Shipments 

Bushels. 

8,994,213 

1859     

5,580,681     .... 

4,732,957 

1860 

9  108  458     .... 

7,568,608 

1861     

....     15  930  706     .... 

....     13,300,495 

1862     .... 

....     15,630,995     .... 

....     14,915,680 

1863     .... 

....     13,485,419     .... 

...     12,837,620 

1864.     .... 

9,14-7,274     .... 

8,992,479 

1865     .... 

....     12,043,659     .... 

....     10,479,777 

1866 

....     12,777,557     .... 

....     11,634,740 

1867     .... 

12  523  464     .... 

9,598,452 

1868     .... 

....     12,750,578     .... 

9,878,090 

1869     .... 

17,745,238     .... 

....     14,272,799 

1870     .... 

....     19,060,991     .... 

16,027,771 

The  wheat  trade  of  Milwaukie  has  thus  very  largely  increased 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  If  we  take  account  of  tlie 
receipts  of  flour  as  well  as  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee  last  year 
and  in  1869  the  figures  stand  thus  : 


1870. 
Flour  (reduced  to  bushels)       3,818,075 
Wheat  (bushels)    19,060,991 


Total 22,879,066 


1869. 
4,038,815 
17,745,238 

21,78-1,053 


Similarly,  the  shipments  of  wheat  and  fluur  in  1869  and  1870 

were  : 

1870.  1869. 

riour  (reduced  to  bushels)       6,126,700     ...       6,100,290 
Wheat  (bushels)    16,027,771     ...     14,372,799 


Total 22,154,471 


20,373,089 


The  receipts  of  oats  at   Milwaukie  last  year  were  638,281 
bushels,   of  Indian    corn   435,050   bubhels,   of  rye    190,934 
bushels,  and  of  barley  585,704  bushels.     Butter  \i  as  also  re- 
ceived at  JMilwaukie  last  year  to  the  extent  of  3,736,632  lbs., 
against    2,335,000  lbs.   in   1869 ;    wool    to    the    extent    of 
1,959,912  lbs.,  against  2,501,666  lbs.  in  1869  ;  timber  to  the 
extent  of  79,491,000  feet,  against  72,382,000  feet  in   1869 
dressed  bogs  to  tiie  number  of  94,884,  against  85,351  iu  1869 
live  hogs  to  the  number  of  67,377,  against  58,296  in  1869 
and  cattle  to  the  number  of  13,118,  against  12,221  iu  1869.— 
Tbe  United  States  Congress  has  been  occupied  to  some  extent 


with  the  question  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Republic.    Mr. 
Julian  has  prepared  a   bill   which  reserves  hereafter  all  the 
remaining  public  lands  to  homestead  and  pre-emption  settle- 
ment only.     The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
is  hopeful  of  passing  this  important  measure.     Two  other  bills 
are  pending,  reported  from  tlie  same  committee.     One  extends 
tlie  provisions  of  the  land  laws  to  Alaska.     It  appears  that 
speculators   arc   working   coal  lauds  there,  and  stripping  the 
most  valuable  timber  along  the  coast.     The  other  bill  is  one 
defining  swamp  lauds.     It  is  charged  that  large  quantities  of 
lands   have  been   fraudulently   included    in   the   designation 
"swamp  lands."     By  this  bill,  no  land  not  permanently  liable 
to  overflow  can  lie   construed  to  be  swamp  lands. — Formerly 
there  were  large  quantities  of  alzada  or  wild  cattle   in   the 
Argentine  Republic,  but  the  Indians  have  left  but  few  on  the 
frontier.s.     In  seasons  of  drought  cattle  sometimes  stray  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  search  of  water,   but  unless   they  calve   on 
their   new   pastures,   they  invariably  return  to  their   "  que- 
rencia  "     after    the    drought.       It    is    stated    that    cattle- 
farming  still  yields   fair  results  in  tlie   Argentine   Republic 
— say  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.— 
The   fact  is  probably  not  known — certainly  it  is   not   appre- 
ciated— that  Brazil  has  a  greater  area  tliau  the  United  States. 
Slie  has  probably  also  as  much  cultivable  soil,  but  her  popu- 
lation is  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  American  Union. 
Brazilian  statesmen  of  all  parties  are  agreed  iu  declaring  that 
immigration  is  the  great  and  pressing  want  of  Brazil;  but, 
notwitiistanding  this  unanimity,  the  question  of  simplifjing 
and  encouraging  the  transfer  of  land  in  Brazil,  both  in  the  in- 
terests of  immigrants  and  the  native  population,  has  received 
no  attention,  except  iu  regard  to  the  small  areas  comprised 
witliin  tlie  limits  of  the  Government  colonies.     One  of  the  first 
requirements  for  the  encouragement  of  spontaneous  immigration 
into  Brazil  is  the  removal  of  the  diliiculty  atteiuling  the  transfer 
of  laud.  It  is  argued  by  those  who  have  given  thought  and  atten- 
tion lothe  subject  that  while"  spontaneous  immigrants"  have  to 
await  the  tiresome  formalities  and  endless  delays  wliich  attend 
purchases  of  land  from   tlie  Brazilian  Government,  and  the 
costly  and  tedious  processes  attending  tbe  making  of  sound 
titles  to  private  lands,  immigration  will  remain  a  dream.     If  so, 
more's  the  pity,  as  Brazil   has  undoubtedly    vast  resources. 
Another  drawback  to  emigration  from  Europe  to  South  Ame- 
rica is  the  war  and  strife  which  seems  to  constantly  curse,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  that  part  of   the  vvorhl.      Thus  the 
Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  a  formidable  re- 
bellion now  on  hand  in  the  province  of  Eutre  Rios,  and  little 
progress  appears  to  have  yet  been  made  in  securing  a  return 
of  order  and  tranquillity.     Just  when  the  Argentine  Republic 
seems  to  promise  well  as  an  emigration  field,  this  reb.elfion  is 
especially    mortil'yiug.       Bolivia  has  also  a  revolution  (o  deal 
with. 
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AGRICUIjTURE     in    ITALY, 


Amongst  the  startling  events  which  have  occurred  in 
such  rapid  and  unexampled  succession  during  the  past 
two  months,  there  is  none  more  important  than  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  Italian  Peninsula.  There  the  policy 
of  CouQt  Cavonr  has  seen  its  successful  fulfilment,  and  the 
Italy  of  to-day  stands  forth  before  the  world  in  all  the  majesty 
of  united  strength.  Whilst  others  will  pourtray  the  political 
and  social  aspects  of  this  significant  occurrence,  we  will  en- 
deavour to  gauge,  as  accurately  as  the  means  at  our  disposal 
will  permit,  that  which  more  especially  concerns  the  agricul- 
tural resources  and  productions  of  the  country.  Here  we 
are  met  in  the  outset  by  a  difficulty  which  does  not,  hap- 
pily, exist  either  in  France  or  the  United  Kingdom  :  we 
mean  the  absence  of  any  authentic  official  record  of  the 
distribution  of  the  crops,  such  as  is  published  annually  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  We  are  therefore  com])elled  to  take 
what  are  eeuerally  accepted  as  the  best  approximate  ac- 
counts ;  and  we  have  such  in  the  "  Annuario  Statistico," 
by  Dr.  Maestri,  published  at  Florence,  the  comparative 
statistical  researches  of  Mons.  M.  A.  Legoyt,  the  reports 
of  her  Majesty's  Representatives  upon  the  tenure  of 
land,  and  what  may  be  selected  from  the  miscellaneous 
matter  contained  in  the  commercial  reports  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Consuls. 

From  all  these  sources  it  is  quite  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  sufficiently  correct  estimate  for  our  purpose  ;  for  in 
most  cases  the  information  is  gained  by  inquiries  made  of 
the  leading  landowners  upon  the  spot,  or  is  the  result  of 
communications  with  the  members  of  the  agricultural 
societies  distinbuted  throughout  the  provinces.  It  is  well 
to  observe  that  European  agriculture  presents  two  dis- 
tinct aspects,  one  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  other  from  the  mode  in  which  the  soil  is  cultivated. 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Turkey,  with  a  part  of 
France,  form  the  southern  zoue ;  whilst  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  England,  the  other  portion  of  France, 
nearly  all  Germany,  the  Scandinavian  Kingdom,  and 
three-fourths  of  Russia  are  contained  in  the  northern 
zone.  This  is  the  geographical  division.  The  zone  with 
the  large  occupations  comprises  England,  Germany, 
Russia,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Turkey  ;  and  the  small  sub- 
divided properties  are  to  be  found  in  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  aud  a  portion  of  Italy  :  and  this  is 
the  economic  division. 

We  find  that  in  1865  the  distribution  of  the  soil  in 
Italy,  including  Venetia  and  the  Roman  States,  was 
stated  as  follows  :  Arable  lands,  including  vineyards, 
covered  29,7-49,167  acres ;  natural  and  artificial  grass, 
3,472,772  i  rice  plantations,  363,742;  olive  groves, 
1,503,327  ;  chesuut  groves,  1,609,937  ;  woods  aud  fo- 
rests, 12,088,822 ;  pasturage,  16,794,847  ;  making  a 
total  of  65,582,614  acres.  From  the  same  source  we 
lind  it  stated  that  lakes,  marshes,  &c.,  covered  3,005,835 
acres,  and  waste  lands  from  six-and-a-half  to  eight 
million  acres.  One-half  of  the  soil  that  is  cultivable  is 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  c*eals,  whilst  the  meadow 
and  artificial  grasses  form  but  four  per  cent,  of  the  super- 
ficies. This  last  proportion  is  an  indication  of  an  ap- 
parent fact — that  the  agriculture  is  wanting  in  a  sufti- 
cient  number  of  cattle,  and  consequently  in  the  requisite 
quantity  of  manure.  Upon  this  head,  we  find  the  num- 
bers given  as  follows:  Horses,  1,462,816;  cattle, 
4,007,476  ;  sheep,  9,736,101 ;  swine,  4,059,021 ;  goats, 
2,615,427.  The  cereal  productions  are  also  much  below 
the  average  of  other  countries.    According  to  M.  Maestri, 


of  wheat  the  annual  average  is  101,484,236  bushels ; 
maize,  48,728,339  ;  rice,  3,972,325.  The  other  most  im- 
portant products  are  chesnuts,  15,771,000  ;  potatoes, 
27,894,157;  vegetables, ll,899,178bushels;  oill,775,256 
hectolitres,  aud  wine  34,977,849  hectoliti-es.  Resulting 
from  these  calculations  the  produce  would  seem  to  suffice 
for  the  populations,  but  the  exterior  commerce  points  to  a 
different  conclusion.  In  1864  the  collected  imports  of  agri- 
cultural products  are  given  at  £28,540,208  sterling,  and 
the  exports  at  £19,345,940,  showing  a  diflerenee  of 
£9,194,386.  Silk,  wiue,  fruits,  veget'ables,  &c.,  how- 
ever, serve,  in  a  commercial  sense,  to  restore  the  balance 
of  trade  against  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

These  conclusions  respecting  the  peninsula  as  a  whole 
do  not,  however,  apply  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  of 
Piedmont,  and  the  northern  portions  which  are  irrigated 
by  the  means  of  former  systems,  and  also  by  the  recently- 
constructed  Cavonr  canal.  In  Piedmont,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Colnaghi,  we  learn  the  superficial  extent 
contains  about  18,000  English  square  miles,  the  propor- 
tion of  mountain  and  hill  to  plain  land  being  as  0.774 
to  0.226,  and  the  population  in  1861  numbered 
2,764,263  persons.  In  the  hill  region,  and  more  par- 
ticularly where  the  vine  is  nurtured,  the  land  is 
chiefly  'in  the  possession  of  the  small  and  medium  pro- 
prietors, the  lots  averaging  from  li  to  7i  acres ;  in  the 
fertile  and  irrigated  plains,  especially  where  rice  is  grown, 
large  estates  are  the  rule ;  the  land  is  divided  into  pro- 
perties varying  between  100  and  3,500  acres,  and  even 
more.  These  are,  in  general,  leased  out  to  farmers,  who 
form  an  important  and  wealthy  element  of  the  rural 
population.  The  landed  proprietors  are  as  18  to  every 
100  inhabitants.  The  principal  products  of  the  soil  are 
wheat,  rice,  Indian  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  other  grain,  vines 
and  mulberry  trees,  clover,  lucerne,  &c. ;  flax  and  hemp. 
Fruit,  such  as  cherries,  chesnuts,  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
walnuts,  and  vegetables.  On  the  rapid  slopes  of  the  hills, 
where  the  vine  is  cultivated,  iutersected  with  corn,  spade 
husbandry  is  employed.  On  the  easier  sides  and  in  the 
valleys  the  plough,  drawn  by  oxen,  is  adopted.  Steam 
power,  in  connection  with  agriculture,  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  into  the  country. 

The  yield  of  wheat,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  modern  agriculture.  On 
an  average  the  product  is  between  11  and  12  hectolitres 
per  hectare,  the  English  average  being  35  hectolitres  per 
hectare.  One  proprietor  in  Piedmont  (the  Marquis  E.  Di 
Samburg)  has,  by  a  good  system,  under  unfavourable 
conditions,  obtained  an  average  yield  of  from  20  to  22 
hectolitres.  The  rearing  of  live-stock  on  small  properties 
is  an  object  of  no  special  care.  In  the  mountain  district 
of  Ossola,  cattle,  which  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
mountaineers,  are  kept  in  a  stable  all  the  winter ;  during 
summer  they  are  pastured  on  the  hills  and  Alpine  heights, 
as  far  as  the  Swiss  territory.  The  animals  are  herded  by 
the  family  of  the  owners,  or  are  entrusted  "  u^cheptel"  to 
professional  herdsmen.  Although  agricultural  machines 
are  found  now-a-days  in  all  the  exhibitions  that  are  held 
in  North  Italy,  their  employment,  with  the  exception  of 
thrashing-machines  for  corn  and  rice,  is  but  little  ex- 
tended on  large  and  not  at  all  on  small  properties,  their  use 
having  met  with  obstacles  in  the  customs  of  the  people. 
There  are  some,  however,  for  sowing,  &c.,  which  are  suit- 
able to  the  country,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
which  may  in  time  become  of  great  importance,  is  begin' 
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uiug  to  iucrease.  Of  late  years,  too,  cousiderable  quanti- 
ties of  Peruvian  guano  and  artificial  manures  have  begun 
to  be  introduced. 

The  subdivision  of  the  soil  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Italy  is  not  so  great  as  obtains  in  France.  The 
number  of  proprietors  is  given  at  4,180,000  with  an  ave- 
rage of  12i  acres  each.  Of  the  proportion  of  those  who 
own  land  to  the  rest  of  the  population  in  Piedmont  and 
Sicily  it  is  1  to  4,  Parma  and  Lombardy  1  to  6,  in  Tus- 
cany 1  to  13,  and  for  the  whole  in  1862  it  was  17  to  100. 
The  property  is  most  subdivided  in  Piedmont  and  in  the 
two  Sicilies;  whilst  Tuscany,  Romagna,  and  Umbriahave 
large  tracts  belonging  to  the  province,  the  commune  and 
the  religious  orders,  and  these  in  general  are  badly  farmed. 
"We  have  in  Mr.  Colnaghi's  report  a  very  pleasing  descrip- 
tion of  a  visit  to  oneof  the  landed  magnificos  of  Piedmont. 
This  was  at  a  farm  in  the  plain  of  Vercelli,  called  the 
"  Venaria  Vezullese"  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  House 
of  Savoy,  but  was  exchanged  by  the  late  King  Charles 
Albert  against  the  palace  of  the  Marquis  Durazzo,  at 
Genoa.  Rice  fields  form  the  principal  wealth  of  this  farm : 
its  extent  is  about  2,500  acres,  and  the  annual  rent  is  about 
f;5000.  The  farmer  possesses  50  yoke  of  draught  oxen, 
with  cows  in  proportion.  He  has  12  pairs  of  mules,  horses, 
ploughs,  carts,  and  all  necessary  farm  impleuaents  in  pro- 
fusion. Above  300  labourers  are  constantly  employed, 
and  at  harvest  time  a  number  of  occasional  hands  are 
needed.  The  farm  buildings  of  dark  brick,  surround  an 
immense  quadrangle,  near  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
farm  residence.  At  the  time  of  M.  Colnaghi's  visit  the 
Indian  corn  was  being  thrashed.  On  the  floor  whole 
families  of  peasants,  women  and  children  of  aU  ages,  were 
working  gaily  to  gather  in  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  the 
Indian  corn  being  shared  in  unequal  parts  between  the 
farmer  and  the  labourers.  The  whole  arrangements  of  the 
farm,  if  rough  in  outward  appearance,  were  in  good 
■working  order,  and  would  seem  to  imply  considerable 
agricultural  progress. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  received  greater  atten- 
tion ;  the  old  system  of  festooning,  which  presents  such 
a  picturesque  appearance,  has  given  place  to  the  better 
method  of  planting  followed  by  the  vine-growers  of  the 
Cote  d'Or  and  the  Gironde  in  France.  At  the  wine  fair 
held  at  Turin  last  year,  103  proprietors  presented  them- 
selves in  the  market  with  600  descriptions  of  wines, 
forming  a  total  of  more  than  148,000  bottles.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Societa  di  Gianduja  being  to  promote  a  trade 
in,  and  not  an  exhibition  of  wines,  the  prizes  and  medals 
were  only  awarded  to  qualities  of  which  50  bottles  at  least 
were  actually  brought  to  the  fair,  and  it  is  intended  in 
future  to  raise  the  minimum  to  200  bottles. 

Throughout  the  extent  of  modern  Lombardy  a  similar 
activity  is  observable.  The  agricultural  productions  are 
many  and  varied,  and  extend  from  the  lemon  and  olive 
trees  of  the  Lake  of  Garda  to  the  pasture  grounds  of  the 
Alps.  Vines  and  mulberry  trees,  with  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  and  other  grain,  are  grown  on  the  hills  and  upper 
plains  ;  while  rice,  flax,  and  hay  form  the  chief  products 
of  the  irrigated  lands.  The  country  is  rich  in  silk,  cheese, 
and  butter.  The  products  of  the  mountain  districts  are 
obtained  by  the  hard  labour  of  the  owners  of  the  soil. 
The  use  of  the  spade  prevails,  the  plough  being  only  em- 
ployed on  the  level  ground  of  the  valleys.  In  the  valleys 
rye,  barley,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  and  maize  are  grown  ; 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  are  covered  with 
chesnut  trees,  important  not  only  for  their  timber  but 
their  fruit,  which  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  by  the 
people  of  the  plain  as  well  as  the  mountain.  The  rearing 
of  cattle  has  lost  some  of  the  importance  it  possessed  in 
an  earlier  period  of  Lombard  history  ;  still  the  breeding 


of  calves — a  great  gain  to  the  peasant — is  actively  carried 
on,  especially  in  the  villages.  On  the  small  farms  in  the 
valleys  cattle  are  always  maintained,  generally  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  draught  purposes  and  for  the  supply  of 
manure.  The  general  opinion  prevails  that  the  small 
properties  are  suitable  to  the  hill  districts  and  non- 
ii-rigated  plains  and  lands  where  the  vine  is  cultivated ; 
but  not  to  the  irrigated  plains  ;  and  the  general  practice 
of  the  country  would  seem  to  conform  to  this  view  of  the 
question. 

In  the  Venetian  provinces,  when  the  harvests   were 
good  and  there  was   a  surplus  of  wheat  and  maize,  the 
market  price  of  provisions  at  Messina  was  for  beef  8d.  to 
lOd.  per  lb.,  bread  2id.  to  3id-,  cheese  7d.  to  8d. ;  eggs 
7d.  per  dozen,    flour  2id.  to  3d.  per  lb.,  fowls  Is.    8d. 
to  Is.  lOd.  each,  potatoes  9s.  per  cwt.     Barley,  oats,  and 
rye  are  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  in  these  pro- 
vinces, but  ai-e  always  imported  for  local  use  from  the 
Levant  and  the  Black  Sea.     That  the   conditions  under 
which   the   agriculture   of   Italy   is   conducted  are  of  a 
chequered  character  we  learn  from  Mr.  Consul  Walker 
at  Cagliari,  who  gives  a  graphic  description  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  husbandmen  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  during 
the  year  1868.     It  seems  the  whole  of  the  crops,  with 
few  exceptions,  were  completely  devasted  by  the  immense 
inroad  of  locusts  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  alighted 
on  the  wheat  and  barley  crops  that  promised  to  yield  an 
abundant  harvest,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  not  only  ate 
the  ears  of  grain  but  also  the  straw ;  in  fact,  no  green 
herbage  was  free  from  their  attacks,   and  even  the  houses 
were  visited  by  them  in  shoals,  and  every  piece  of  drapery 
they  alighted  upon  was  immediately  riddled  through  and 
through.     The  consequence  of  this  fi-ightful  visitation  was, 
the  poorer  classes  had  nothing  to  subsist  upon  but  herbs 
and   roots   which   they  gathered   in   the  mountains  and 
forests.     The  people  generally   are    described    as    very 
superstitious,  and  owing  to  their  inactivity  the  soil,  which 
is  otherwise  productive,  is  made  to  yield  nothing  under 
any  circumstances.    Their  mode  of  life  is  most  primitive,  in 
habits  resembling  those  of  the  nomad  tribes  :  their  villages 
are  built  of  soil  bricks  baked  in  the  sun :  they  subsist 
on  bread,  oil,  and  olives  ;  and  if  a  feud  occurs  in  a  village, 
and   a    mm-der  is  committed   by   any  member  of    the 
community,    the    perpetrator     is     sure     to     meet    his 
death,  sooner    or   later,  from    the   parents  or  relatives 
of  the  deceased :   the  vendetta  practised  there  being  very 
similar   to   that  which   originally  existed  in  the  island  of 
Corsica. 

The  cultivation  of  the  land  in  the  Roman  States  pre- 
sents a  great  variety  of  systems,  varying  according  to  the 
special  conditions  or  the  wants  of  local  consumption,  and 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  people.  The  produce  consists  of  wheat, 
maize,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  hemp,  vines,  mulberries, 
chesnuts,  olives,  and  fruits.  In  the  "  Agro  Romano," 
which  is  the  name  given  to  the  land  extending  around 
the  capital  and  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  small 
properties  are  restricted  to  the  vineyards  and  orchards 
around  Rome  and  the  towns  of  its  vicinity  :  the  rest  is 
divided  into  large  tenements  belonging  to  pious  institu- 
tions, and  these  are  inalienable.  Most  of  the  land  is  kept 
for  the  four  years'  rotation,  one  year  corn  and  three  years 
pasture.  "With  some  rare  exceptions  the  proprietors 
never  cultivate  the  land  on  their  own  account,  but  let  it  to 
tenants.  They  live  in  town  on  their  rents,  and  are  not 
even  in  the  habit  of  visiting  their  estates,  except  for  a 
shooting  party  or  a  pleasure  expedition.  The  Campagna 
is  not  inhabited,  but  in  the  autumn  numerous  companies 
of  peasants  from  the  Abbruzzi  and  the  Marche  and  other 
parts,  led  by  their  chiefs  who  are  called  corporals,  descend 
to  the  plain  for  the  purpose  of  sowing.    When  the  work 
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is  finished  all  these  labourers  go  back  to  their  country  to 
return  in  June  for  the  harvest.  Thrashing  and  some 
other  machines  of  English  makes  are  being  adopted,  but 
their  effects  are  not  yet  visible  in  the  general  condition  of 
the  land. 

Before  completing  this  sketch  of  the  agriculture  of  Italy, 
we  must  not  om.it  to  mention  that  the  cotton  plant  has 


taken  root,  and  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  in  the 
provinces  of  Naples,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  where  the 
average  produce  is  450  kilogrammes  per  hectare,  and  at 
ordinary  prices  this  would  yield  a  net  profit  of  180  fr.  per 
hectare.  Tobacco  is  also  an  important  culture,  and  the 
growth  and  manufacture  are  submitted  to  the  same  re^ 
strictions  as  prevail  in  France, 


THE    EMPLOYMENT    OP    AGRICULTURAL    LABOUR. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Botley  and  South  Hants  Farmers' 
Club,  Mr.  W.  Warner  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Spoonee,  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  London, 
giving  an  account  of  what  was  done  at  a  meeting  held  there, 
under  the  chairmansliip  of  the  president  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  and  at  which  it  was  decided  to  raise  a  fund  in  order 
to  supply  seed-corn  to  the  peasant  farmers  in  France  to  sow 
in  the  land  in  order  to  serve  the  next  year's  harvest,  and  thus 
to  avert  a  famine.  The  fund  was  called  "  The  French  Peasant 
Farmers'  Seed  Fund,"  and  contributions  of  seed-corn  would  be 
received  as  weU  as  subscriptions.  It  vi'as  not  very  often  that 
they  recommended  anything  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions 
from  the  Club,  as  they  were  most  anxious  to  concentrate  as 
much  as  possible  for  the  Club's  benefit,  but  he  thought  that  in 
this  case  they  might  very  properly  do  what  they  could  to 
assist  the  French  peasant  farmer,  and  thus  avert  a  famine  in 
that  country. 

The  CiiAiuMAN  said  they  all  knew  that  the  French  peasantry 
wei-e  suffering  very  much  from  the  present  cruel,  and  he  might 
say  wicked  war,  and  he  thought  they  ought  to  show  some 
sympathy  with  them,  however  small  it  might  be,  and  assist 
them  in  carrying  out  that  which  was  for  a  proper  and  right 
purpose.  He  should  be  liappy  to  give  something  towards  it, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  be  taken  up  generally  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  Chairma:n  then  said :  I  feel  that  the  employment  of 
tlie  agricultural  labourer  requires  not  only  our  consideration, 
but  also  the  serious  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  whole 
nation.  Most,  if  not  all  present,  are  aware  of  the  great  number 
of  able-bodied  men  out  of  employment.  It  has  been  stated  as 
a  reason  for  this  that  the  country  is  over  populated,  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  employment  for  the  population,  and  that  the 
only  remedy  for  it  is  emigration.  My  object  will  be  to  show 
that  the  country  is  not  over  populated,  that  there  may  be 
sufficient  employment  found  for  all  the  labour  of  the  country, 
and  that  emigration  is  the  last  measure  to  which  we  should 
resort,  and  ouly  tlien  when  all  otlier  means  are  exhausted  for 
the  employment  of  our  labouring  poor.  With  regard  to  emi- 
gration, though  I  would  not  prevent  persons  from  emigrating, 
it  they  had  the  means  and  incUnation  to  do  so,  I  would  depre- 
cate any  assistance  being  given  from  the  country  as  a  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  so-called  surplus  population.  I  look  upon 
the  labouring  population  as  the  wealth  of  our  country,  and 
our  labourers  and  artizaiis  as  the  strength  and  sinew  of  the 
nation.  Neither  money  nor  land  are  of  use  witliout  labour, 
and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  both  money  and  land  can  be  made 
profitable  by  the  employment  of  that  labour,  it  should  be  our 
duty  to  keep  it,  if  possible,  in  the  country.  There  is  another 
consideration  which  should  influence  us.  Supposing  we  were 
invaded  by  a  foreign  power  (and  we  are  not  unlikely  to  be), 
to  whom  should  we  look  to  protect  us  but  our  stout  able-bodied 
labourers  and  artizans  ?  When  there  was  a  talk  of  invasion 
in  1860  the  labourers,  artizans,  and  tradesmen,  came  forward 
in  greater  proportion  than  any  other  classes.  I  have  by  me 
the  constitution  of  a  Volunteer  force  in  the  county  of  Had- 
dington, which  is  as  follows  :  Merchants  and  tradesmen  94  ; 
surgeons  2 ;  teachers  7 ;  farmers  7 ;  clerks  to  lawyers,  ban- 
kers, and  merchants,  26  ;  gamekeepers  12 ;  fishermen  8 ; 
mechanics  and  artizans  205  ;  labourers  97 ;  total  458.  I 
merely  name  this  to  show  the  great  proportion  of  the  labouring 
classes  (and  this  remark  is  applicable  to  all  Volunteer  corps), 
and  the  position  we  should  be  in  if  we  sent  them  out  of  the 
country.  Experience  tells  us  it  will  not  do  to  depend  alto- 
gether on  our  men  of  leisure  to  defend  us.  Now,  there  are 
many  means  by  which  employment  may  be  found  for  the 


labourer.  In  the  first  place,  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  find  employment  where  it  can  be  done  to  the  benefit 
of  the  nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  labourer.  I  will  quote 
what  an  eminent  writer  on  agriculture,  Albert  Thaer,  who 
lived  in  the  last  century,  says  on  the  duty  of  a  Government : 
"  A  Government  which  recognises  and  adopts  this  principle, 
viz.,  that  the  improvement  and  culture  of  the  soil  to  the 
highest  degree  possiljle,  contributes  more  than  any  other 
thing  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  to  tlie  strengtli  and 
riches  of  the  State,  and  that  all  other  considerations  of  political 
economy  must  yield  in  importance  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
moting the  increase  of  produce.  A  Government  which  re- 
cognises and  acts  on  this  principle  will,  by  so  doing,  add 
considerably  to  the  value  of  land,  and  induce  foreigners  to 
invest  their  capital  in  it."  And  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  The 
more  numerous  the  population  of  a  country,  the  greater  is  the 
value  of  tlie  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
land."  I  perfectly  agree  with  all  this,  and  I  consider  the 
Government,  as  stewards  of  the  nation,  are  bound  to  make  the 
most  of  the  land  it  has  in  its  own  management ;  and  in  refer- 
ence to  this  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  Govern- 
ment and  a  scandal  to  tlie  nation  to  allow  such  a  large  tract 
of  land  as  the  New  Forest  to  be  lying  unproductive,  while  so 
many  people  might  be  employed  there  to  their  own  welfare 
and  to  the  benefit  of  the  country.  I  am  happy  to  see  the 
Government  are  taking  some  steps  towards  the  enclosure  and 
utilisation  of  the  land  in  the  New  Forest,  and  I  trust  they 
will  not  be  deterred  .by  anj  opposition  from  parties  who, 
merely  from  sentimental  or  other  mistaken  motives,  wish  to 
keep  it  in  its  present  discreditable,  unprofitable,  and  un- 
productive state.  1  do  not  pretend  to  say  in  what  way 
the  enclosure  and  cultivation  of  the  land  should  be  carried 
out.  There  are  more  competent  persons  than  myself  to 
give  an  opinion  on  this  point.  As  to  spoiling  the  beauty 
of  tlie  scenery,  I  believe  that  by  a  judicious  system  of  setting 
apart  the  most  productive  portion  of  the  land  for  cultivation 
and  planting  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  with  parks  for  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure  parties,  the  beauty  of  the  forest  would  be 
much  improved,  the  land  increased  in  value,  employment  would 
be  found  for  a  great  amount  of  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
large  amount  of  revenue  would  be  brought  to  the  State.  Other 
means,  by  which  a  great  amount  of  labour  could  be  profitably 
employed,  would  be  the  enclosure  of  commons  and  waste  lands 
not  enclosed ;  the  breaking-up  of  waste  and  unprofitable  land 
enclosed  in  private  lands,  and  the  drainage  of  enclosed  lands 
in  cultivation.  1st.  Witli  regard  to  the  enclosure  of  commons 
and  waste  lands,  not  enclosed.  It  has  been  stated  that  since 
1775  there  have  been  seven  millions  of  acres  of  land  enclosed 
in  this  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  brought 
into  cultivation.  This  has  been  the  means  of  employing  a  great 
anionut  of  capital  and  labour,  and  I  may  venture  to  say  that  in 
hardly  any  instance  has  it  been  allowed  to  revert  back  to  its 
original  unproductive  state.  I  would  quote  instances,  if  ne- 
cessary, of  enclosure  of  land  in  this  locality — Waltham  Chase, 
Curdridge  Common,  Botley  Common,  and  many  others,  where 
land  which  was  before  comparatively  worthless  and  unproduc- 
tive is  now  producing  good  crops,  employing  a  great  amount  of 
labour,  and  paying  a  rent  as  high  as,  or  higher,  than  some  of 
the  best  enclosed  land  in  the  kingdom.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  instances  where  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  allotted  to 
parties  who  have  allowed  it  to  remain  in  its  wild  uncultivated 
state,  reaping  no  benefit  themselves,  and  inflicting  a  serious 
injury  upon  the  interests  of  their  poorer  neighbours  from 
want  of  employment,  and  causing  a  great  loss  of  good  to  the 
country.    The  enclosure  of  land  in  such  cases  I  consider  an 
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injury  i-ather  than  a  benefit,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  law 
that  in  all  future  enclosures  a  stipulation  should  he  made  by 
the  coramisioners  that  within  a  given  time  all  land  to  be  en- 
closed should  be  cultivated  for  corn  or  other  crops,  or  be 
planted.  This  would  be  the  means  of  making  the  enclosure 
both  profitable  to  the  owner,  as  well  as  to  the  company  at  large. 
2nd.  There  is  another  means  by  which  a  great  amount  of 
labour  may  be  profitably  employed.  There  is  a  great  quantity 
of  waste  and  wood  land  in  the  hands  of  private  proprietors 
which  is  now  paying  comparatively  nothing  to  the  owners. 
Now,  if  every  owner  of  an  estate  were  to  look  around  his  pro- 
perty, he  would  see  that  by  judiciously  breaking-up  some  of 
his  wood  land  and  waste,  he  would  receive  a  greater  amount  of 
interest  for  the  capital  so  employed  than  on  the  best  portion  of 
his  estate.  Instead  of  receiving  about  3  or  3|  per  cent,  for  his 
money  invested  (which  is,  I  believe,  about  the  usual  interest 
land  pays),  he  would  receive  at  least  5,  and  in  many  instances 
7  and  8  per  cent,  for  money  so  expended ;  he  would  be  also  doing 
a  great  good  by  employing  a  great  quantity  of  labour,  and  by 
making  his  land  more  productive  would  be  adding  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  men  out  of  employ  in  the  neighbouring  unions 
of  South  Stoueham  and  Droxford.  In  South  Stonehaiu  union 
there  are  4iG  men  out  of  employ,  and  in  Droxford  union  there 
are  160  men  out  of  employ.  Now,  I  would  venture  to  say  I 
could  point  out  estates  in  those  different  unions  where  all, 
and  more  than  all,  these  men  could  be  profiably  employed. 
3rd.  Another  means  of  profitably  employing  labour  is  by 
draining  the  wet  lauds  of  the  kingdom  now  in  cultivation, 
but  not  yielding  a  fair  amount  of  produce.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton, 
in  one  of  his  lectures  on  draining,  informs  us  that  twenty 
million  acres  of  land  remain  undraiued  in  Great  Britain,  and 
of  these  about  nine  millions  of  acres  are  clay  soil.  Now,  I 
believe  that  those  gentlemen  present  who  have  had  experience 
of  the  good  effects  of  draining  will  say  that  there  is  no  labour 
so  profitably  employed  in  the  laud  as  draining  ;  it  is  the  first 
and  greatest  improvement,  and  without  it  it  is  comparatively 
useless  to  farm  wet  land.  Tenants  willing  to  pay  5,  0,  and  7 
percent,  for  draining,  it  is  a  good  investment  for  the  landlord;  it 
is  good  at  the  time  of  year  when  men  most  need  work  ;  and  it 
not  only  increases  the  production  of  the  soil,  but  also  enhances 
the  value  of  the  land,  converting  what  was  before  a  stubborn 
clay  into  a  rich  friable  soil,  and  producing  as  fine  crops  of  corn 
and  roots  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  Unfortunately,  gentlemen, 
there  is  a  law  in  our  country  which  prevents  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  soil  being  carried  out  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  which  is  the  law  of  entail.  Many  proprietors  of 
estates  have  only  a  life-interest  in  their  property,  and  thereby 
have  no  inducement  to  improve  it,  and  however  much  may  be 
required  to  be  done,  it  is  left  undone,  and  continued  on  from 
one  owner  to  anotlier,  to  the  great  injury  to  society,  and  a 
great  loss  to  the  country.  Now,  in  a  country  like  that,  where 
the  population  increases  25  per  cent,  in  every  twenty  years 
it  is  quite  time  this  pernicious  law  should  be  altered,  since 
it  operates  so  prejudicially  to  the  employment  of  labour,  and 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  5th.  A  great  deal 
more  labour  and  capital  would  be  employed  on  the  land  if 
gentlemen  would  desist  from  that  excessive  preservation  of 
game  which  is  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  which  is 
much  to  be  deplored,  and  which  cannot  be  sutticieutly 
deprecated.  It  prevents  expenditure  of  capital  on  the 
land,  as  no  man  in  his  senses  would  spend  his  money 
on  a  game  farm,  well  knowing  all  his  exertions  would 
be  useless,  and  ending,  perhaps,  at  last  in  his  ruin. 
Many  tenants  have  spoken  to  me  on  this  subject — one  not 
long  since,  who  is  a  tenant  of  a  large  landowner,  told  me 
he  had  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  tiie  purchase  of 
manures  fur  his  farm,  but  that  he  found  the  hares  and  rabbits 
had  so  destroyed  his  corn  that  he  sliould  not  lay  out  any 
more  money  in  manure,  but  would  get  back  what  he  could, 
and  give  up  his  farm  the  first  opportunity.  This  is  not  an 
isolated  case,  but  the  case  of  hundreds  and  tjionsands  of 
tenants.  The  preservation  of  game  has  been  the  ruin  of 
thousands ;  it  has  prevented  capital  from  being  expended  on 
the  land  ;  it  has  been  and  is  the  means  of  many  men  being 
out  of  employment ;  it  encourages  poacliing — an  offence  which 
leads  on  to  other  crimes,  and  it  also  burdens  our  poor  rates, 
and  fills  our  prisons.  Both  public  and  private  opinion  has 
been  expressed  on  the  subject,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  (with 
only  a  few  exceptions)  to  very  little  purpose.    It  is  said  by 


some  who  approve  of  game-preserving  that  (Ve  would  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  property,  and  that  every  man  has  a  right 
to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  and  if  he  chooses  to  keep  a 
large  quantity  of  game,  howe\er  injuriously  it  may  affect 
others,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  Otiiers  have  said  if 
you  deprive  gentlemen  of  this  sport  they  will  leave  the  coun- 
try, and  spend  their  incomes  abroad.  I  am  afraid  those  who 
argue  thus  do  not  consider  that  while  property  has  its  rights 
and  privileges,  it  also  has  its  duties ;  and  I  consider  that  those 
who  by  their  excessive  preservation  of  game  are  the  means  of 
inflicting  injury  on  their  neighbours,  and  on  society  at  large, 
are  not  right,  but  morally  wrong,  in  so  doing.  Neither  can  I 
conceive  that  sport  should  be  considered  the  primary  object  of  a 
man's  life,  and  to  be  indulged  in  irrespective  of  other  con- 
siderations. Now  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  tenants  and  those 
who  argue  against  excessive  preservation,  or  of  the  public 
generally,  that  gentlemen  should  be  deprived  of  their  sport. 
All  that  is  asked  for  is  that  it  be  rational  sport,  not  that  fool- 
isli  battue  shooting  where  thousands  are  killed  in  one  day,  and 
where  the  poor  birds  are  seen  running  around  the  legs  of  the 
keepers,  little  knowing  the  fate  that  awaits  them  ;  but  such 
sport,  that  while  it  affords  sufficient  amusement  and  enjoy- 
ment to  the  sportsman,  should  not  be  carried  to  that  excess 
which  operates  so  injuriously  to  the  community  at  large.  I 
have  made  the  game  question  a  part  of  my  subject  as  I  con- 
sider it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  tlie  employment  and  welfare 
of  the  labourer.  I  also  consider  it  a  growing  evil,  and  if  not 
checked  will  become  a  curse  to  the  country.  The  population  of 
our  country  is  about  thirty  millions.  Now,  according  to  Mr. 
Caird's  statistics,  in  which  he  is  borne  out  by  Professor  Leone 
Levi  and  other  emiuent  agricultural  writers,  we  only  produce 
food  for  twenty-one  millions,  leaving  us  deficient  of  food  sup- 
ply for  nine  millions  of  our  people,  for  which  we  are  dependent 
on  foreign  countries.  Now,  if  we  were  at  war  with  America, 
or  with  any  of  the  continental  countries — Russia,  for  instance 
■ — which  may  happen  any  day,  in  what  state  should  we  be  ? 
We  should  have  corn  at  a  famine  price,  and  with  a  great 
number  of  people  out  of  employ,  it  would  lead  to  a  great 
distress,  and  perhaps  disturbance  in  the  country.  How 
necessary  it  is,  then,  that  we  sliould  try  to  make  our- 
selves independent  of  foreign  supply.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  how  more  food  can  be  grown  for  the  people,  by  the 
employment  of  more  labour  and  capital  in  the  land.  Captain 
Maxse,  in  his  excellent  lecture  in  our  last  session,  told  us  of 
the  enormous  quantity  of  land  not  cultivated  in  this  country, 
amounting  to  near  twenty  millions  of  acres,  a  great  portion  of 
which  is  capable  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  has  told 
us  of  the  large  quantity  of  land  capable  of  improvement  by 
draining,  and  other  improvements.  Now,  if  landowners  and 
occupiers  of  land  would  look  on  this  subject  not  only  as  affect- 
ing themselves,  but  as  affecting  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
at  large,  they  would  find  that  we  not  only  could  grow  food 
sufficient  for  our  own  population,  but  we  should  be  keeping 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  money  in  the  country, 
which,  by  circulating  amongst  the  producer  and  consumer, 
would  in  the  end  repay  any  outlay  incurred  by  the  landowner 
and  occupier.  We  should  find  that  the  manufacturers  would 
be  consuming  our  corn,  we  in  turn  consuming  their  manufac- 
tures, thereby  making  the  country  self-supporting,  and  not  de- 
pendent on  others.  We  should  also — from  having  our  la- 
bourers and  mechanics  employed — have  less  poor-rates  and 
less  county-rates,  and  from  having  less  idle  men  we  should 
have  less  criminals,  as  we  all  know  that  idleness  and  poverty 
are  the  parents  of  crime.  That  we  could  do  so  I  will  quote 
Mr.  Mechi.  He  says,  "  What  a  happy  country  this  would  be 
if,  by  freedom  of  agricultural  action,  and  by  investment  of 
ample  additional  capital  and  intelligence,  we  could  produce 
our  owu  food  as  we  manufacture  our  own  clothing  and  other 
necessaries,  and  in  the  act  of  so  doing  employ  more  of  the 
British  people,  thus  diminishing  suffering  and  pauperism, 
and  increasing  the  wealth,  strength,  and  content  of  our 
country.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  all  this  could  be 
profitably  done,  and  I  pray  that  those  who  have  the  power 
may  be  moved  to  encourage  by  suitable  and  improved  legisla- 
tion, and  by  every  other  means,  so  desirable  a  result "  ;  and 
he  goes  further  on  to  say,  "  let  us,  then,  resolve  to  amend  our 
agricultural  ways  for  our  own  profit,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
country."  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Mechi ;  but  to  obtain  so 
desirable  an  object,  to  whom  must  we  look  ?  In  the  first 
place  we  must  look  to  tlie  landowners  of  the  country  ;  wHhout 
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thfeir  consideration  and  assistance  we  can  do  nothing  towards 
increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  land,  or  the  employment 
of  the  labourer ;  and  I  would  appeal  with  all  respect  and  sincerity 
to  owners  of  property  to  reflect  on  the  great  responsibility  at- 
tached to  the  possession  of  land.  It  has  no  doubt  great  riglits, 
great  privileges,  great  advantages,  and  gives  great  enjoyment  to 
the  possessor,  but  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  great  duties  to  per- 
form. On  owners  of  land  it  depends  whether  this  country  shall 
he  a  rich  and  prosperous  country  ;  whether  employment  shall 
be  found  for  all  living  in  it ;  whether  we  shall  produce  sufficient 
food  for  the  nation,  so  as  to  be  self-supporting,  relyiug  on  our- 
selves, and  independent  of  foreign  countries  ;  or  wliether  we 
shall  remain  as  we  are,  with  thousands  out  of  employment, 
producing  food  for  only  two-thirds  of  our  population,  and  de- 
pendent on  foreign  countries  for  food  for  one-third  of  the 
people.  I  feel  assured,  if  all  landlords  could  realize  and  would 
endeavour  to  carry  out  this  idea,  the  ywould  be  the  means  of 
doing  a  great  good  ;  they  would  command  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  around  them  ;  in  benetiting  others  they  would 
benefit  themselves,  and  in  reality  be  great  benefactors  to  their 
country.  They  would  also  in  this  be  assisted  by  their  tenants, 
who,  having  the  co-operation  of  their  landlords,  would  wil- 
lingly invest  more  capital  on  their  farms,  whicli  is  much 
wanted,  and  they  would  be  also  assisted  by  all  around  them. 
There  would  be  no  distrust  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
we  should  then  in  reality,  both  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer 
(to  use  the  common  saying)  be  found  rowing  in  the  same  boat, 
actuated  not  alone  by  our  own  individual  interest,  but  by  the 
interest  of  the  whole  community.  Some  landowners  may  not 
be  in  a  position  to  make  so  great  an  outlay  as  is  here  required, 
but  as  this  would  be  a  national  benefit,  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  only  doing  right  in  assisting  those  landowners 
to  carry  out  so  desirable  an  object,  by  advancing  money  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest,  to  be  repaid  in  a  certain  time. 
Perhaps  some  may  say  this  scheme  is  too  good  to  be  carried 
out.  Of  course  all  cannot  be  done  at  once,  but  where  there  is 
a  will  to  do  good  tliere  is  always  a  way  found  to  do  it,  for 

He  that  thinketh  good,  good  may  do, 
And  God  will  help  him  thereunto  ; 
For  never  was  good  work  wrought, 
Without  beginning  of  good  thought. 

In  giving  you  my  ideas  I  trust  I  have  said  nothing  that  may 
appear  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  any  party.  If  so,  I  must 
ask  to  be  pardoned,  as  it  was  not  my  intention  to  do  so.  My 
object  has  been  to  keep  as  close  to  the  subject  as  possible,  and 
to  make  such  observations  as  can  be  practically  carried  out,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  shov/  how  labour  can  be  employed  to  the 
advantage  of  the  landowner,  tenant,  and  labourer,  and  to  the 
country  at  large.  If  I  have  failed  to  do  this,  I  must  ask  you, 
gentlemen  present,  to  correct  ray  errors.  In  conclusion  I 
would  say,  as  employers  we  are  apt  sometimes,  during  the 
short  days  of  winter,  to  reduce  our  labour,  thereby  throwing 
many  men  out  of  employ,  who  are  obliged  to  conae  to  the 
parish  for  relief.  Now  I  think  if  we  were  to  look  at  it  in  a 
business  light  (irrespective  of  higher  considerations)  we  should 
find  that  it  would  be  more  to  our  interest  to  keep  them  em- 
ployed if  possible,  earning  something,  than  to  be  living  in  idle- 
ness, earning  nothing.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  starve, 
and  if  the  employer  does  not  bear  the  whole  of  the  burden  of 
supporting  them  while  out  of  work,  he  does  the  greater  portion 
of  it.  Neither  should  we  forget  that  the  only  property  the 
poor  possesses  is  their  labour,  and,  knowing  how  dependent 
they  are  on  us  for  support,  we  should  be  only  doing  our  duty 
in  showing  our  consideration  towards  them,  by  finding  them 
employment  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  support  their  wives 
and  families.  As  my  subject  is  essentially  afl'ecting  the  welfare 
of  the  poor,  I  will  finish  in  the  words  of  One  who  was  in  every 
way  the  poor  man's  friend — "  Blessed  is  he  who  considereth 
the  poor." 

The  Uev.  J.  M.  Lee  wished  to  know  how  Mr.  Warner  had 
obtained  the  information  as  to  the  number  of  men  out  of  em- 
ploy. 

Tlie  Chairman  replied  that  he  had  got  them  from  the  sur- 
veyor of  roads  in  that  district,  who  had  obtained  tliem  from 
the  different  people  of  wliom  he  had  made  inquiries.  In  the 
South  Stoneham  Union  there  were  410  out  of  employ,  viz.,  in 
Botley  parish,  34 ;  Bursledon,  13 ;  Westend,  23  ;  Millbrook, 
200 ;  South  Stoneham  and  North  Stoneham,  100 ;  Bitterne, 
35  ;  Hamble,  7 ;  St.  Mary  Extra,  20 ;  Hound,  25.    In  Drox- 


ford  Union  there  were  160  men  out  of  employ,  distributed  as 
follows  :  Bishop's  Waltham,  16  ;  Droxford,  43 ;  Durley,  7  ; 
Corhampton,  nil. ;  Exton,  8  ;  Hambledon,  16  ;  Meonstoke,  6  ; 
Uphara,  16 ;  Warnford,  nil. ;  Westmeon,  nil. ;  Soberton,  16  ; 
in  the  Union-house,  32. 

Mr.  James  Witheks  said  there  were  ten  men  out  of  em- 
ploy at  Durley. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Lee  :  Do  you  wish  it  to  go  forth  that  there 
is  this  number  of  men  out  of  employ  at  this  particular  season  ? 

The  CiiAiRMAN  :  Yes,  at  this  particular  season. 

The  llev.  J.  M.  Lee  said  this  cold  weather  kept  many  men 
out  of  the  woods  who  would  be  at  work  there  if  it  was  not  so 
severe.    These  could  not  be  said  to  be  unemployed. 

The  CiiAiRMAM  remarked  that  he  had  merely  obtained  the 
number  of  men  not  at  work  at  the  present  time,  and  his  object 
was  to  make  more  work  for  people  who  wished  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

The  llev.  J.  M.  Lee  said  his  reason  for  asking  these  ques- 
tions was  in  order  to  find  out  if  he  possibly  could  how  many  of 
the  44G  were  really  out  of  employ.  He  took  it  that  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  New  Forest  would  not  employ  all  those  people, 
as  many  of  them  were  skilled  mechanics  and  artizans. 

The  Chairman  :  There  would  be  a  great  many  more  em- 
ployed than  there  are  now. 

Mr.  Spooxek  :  And  it  shows  the  necessity  there  is  that 
something  should  be  done. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Lee  said  he  might  mention  that  a  farm  car- 
penter was  thrown  out  of  work  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
weather,  and  he  was  instructed  to  offer  him  the  loan  of  a 
sovereign,  but  the  man  thanked  liira,  and  said  he  did  not  desire 
it.  He  said  that  he  should  be  glad  to  go  to  work  again,  and 
would  do  any  then,  but  there  was  no  doubt  such  men  saved  up 
a  little  in  the  summer  in  order  to  provide  for  such  times  in  the 
winter,  and  therefore  they  could  not  be  reckoned  among  the 
permanent  unemployed. 

Mr.  C.  MiLWARD,  Q.C.,  said  he  was  sure  they  must  all  feel 
thankful  to  Mr.  Warner  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  intro- 
duced the  subject,  and  he  had  no  doubt  his  suggestions  would 
result  in  great  advantage,  but  there  was  one  thing  which  he 
did  not  think  he  could  agree  with  him  upon,  and  that  was  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Government  beiug  called  upon  to  do  the  work 
of  reclaiming  the  waste  lands. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  he  did  not  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  the  work,  but  merely  to  advance  the  capital 
needed. 

Mr.  MiLWARD  said  he  thought  Mr.  Warner  was  speaking  to 
the  effect  that  the  Government  should  reclaim  the  waste  land 
in  the  New  Forest  themselves,  and  all  he  could  say  was, 
"  Heaven  help  us  if  they  had  to  do  it"  (laugliter).  He  said 
this  because  he  believed  a  lot  of  money  would  be  badly  spent, 
and  when  the  work  was  begun  they  would  not  know  when  it 
would  end. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  he  meant  the  Government 
should  utilise  the  land. 

Mr.  MiLWARD  said  that  would  be  all  very  well,  and  he  main- 
tained that  the  Government  had  no  riglit  to  be  landowners, 
but  the  people  of  England  should  be  able  to  derive  a  benefit 
from  their  waste  lands.  He  was  not  what  might  be  termed  a 
destructive  by  any  means.  He  would  rather  see  the  beautiful 
trees,  the  places  of  amusement,  and  the  lively  spots  protected 
as  they  were  at  this  moment,  and  he  thought  this  might  be 
done,  but  at  the  same  time  he  considered  that  tlicy  should  be 
made  profitable  and  a  benefit  to  those  who  had  charge  of  them 
and  the  nation  at  large.  A  great  many  owners  of  large 
estates  were  surrounded  with  the  difficulty  of  the  law  of  en- 
tail. He  was  not  fond  of  that  law,  but  he  did  not  see  that 
England  they  could  do  without  it.  Mr.  Milward  then 
alluded  to  the  law  in  existence  in  France,  where  each  person 
in  most  cases  took  a  share  in  the  lands,  and  thus  it  was  split 
up  into  small  estates,  and  said  he  did  not  think  such  a  law 
would  do  here,  as  it  was  necessary  that  tliey  should  have  land- 
lords who  were  men  of  position,  and  who  could  hold  their 
proper  positions  in  England.  He  should  be  rather  afraid  that 
tliis  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  did  away  with  the  law  of 
eutail.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  AVarner  that  this  might  be  re- 
medied to  a  great  extent  if  a  landlord  would  be  able  to  raise 
a  loan  for  the  improvement  of  his  estate  from  the  Govern- 
ment. This  had  already  been  carried  out  to  some  extent,  but 
not  so  large  as  it  should  be,  and  in  many  instances  the  system 
had  worked  exceedingly  well.    The  money  could  be  advanced 
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upon  a  certain  term  of  interest,  which  would  be  charged  upon 
tlie  estate,  for  permaiient  improvement,  and  then  tlie  owners 
of  property  would  feel  inclined  to  improve  it,  but  now  in  many 
cases  they  did  not  do  so  when  they  knew  that  the  money 
they  were  spending  was  being  taken  out  of  their  pockets  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  came  after  tliem.  This  sort_  of  thing 
was  carried  out  with  great  advantage  in  Ireland  in  18-i8. 
An  arrangement  was  then  made,  it  was  a  simple  one,  and 
worked  extremely  well.  The  Government  then  advanced  any 
amount  of  money  that  was  needed  for  erecting  farm  buildings 
and  all  kinds  of  farm  purposes  which  were  of  a  permanent 
character.  They  had  a  charge  of  6^  per  cent,  on  it,  and  so 
much  of  the  capital  was  to  be  paid  back  every  year,  so  that 
the  Government  really  lent  their  money  at  about  3^  per  cent. 
The  money  had  to  be  paid  off  in  22|  years,  and  he  could  tell 
them  of  his  own  knowledge  that  in  one  district  men,  women, 
and  children  who  had  before  been  almost  starving  were  set 
on  to  work,  and  thus  the  poor-rate  was  saved.  Tliat  money 
supplied  in  this  way  saved  an  estate  from  almost  insolvency  ; 
it  gave  work  to  the  people,  and  in  every  sense  did  a  great 
deal  of  good.  He  did  not  see  why  that  principle  should  not 
be  adopted  in  this  country.  Great  improvements  on  a  farm 
could  not  be  made  by  the  tenant,  but  must  be  done  by  the 
landlord,  and  he  should  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Club  on  it.  The  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  entailed  much  expense,  but  they  could  see  what  had  been 
done  m  that  way  in  that  part  of  the  county.  He  agreed  sub 
modo  with  Mr.  Warner  with  regard  to  game.  He  did  not  think 
in  that  part  of  the  county  they  suffered  from  an  over-preserva- 
tion of  game. 
A  IVIember  :  You  need  not  go  very  wide  to  see  it. 
The  Chairman  thought  Mr.  Milward  would  not  have  to  go 
very  far,  as  he  might  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  MiLWAED  did  not  think  he  could  say  much  for  himself, 
for  he  could  not  get  any  pheasants  when  he  wanted  them.  But 
at  any  rate  they  would  be  living  on  his  own  farm.  He  honestly 
confessed  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  estate  in  that  district 
which  was  overrun  with  game. 

The  Chairman  :  I  do ;  a  great  many,  and  not  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  Botley. 

Mr.  Milward  continued :  Then  all  he  could  say  was  that 
he  should  hke  to  be  in  at  the  death  of  the  game.  At  any  rate 
he  was  not  overburdened.  Many  farmers  complained  of  the  game 
on  their  farms,  and  that  was  the  result  of  a  bad  bargain.  If 
tenants  were  not  so  eager  to  cut  one  another  out  and  take  the 
land  as  it  was  they  could  make  better  bargains  with  the  land- 
lord, but  as  soon  as  a  farm  was  void  now  there  were  so  many 
after  it  that  they  did  not  get  a  condition  attached  that  the 
game  should  be  cut  down.  The  landlord  got  the  rent  and  the 
game  too,  and  he  was  quite  right  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
farmer  if  he  was  fool  enough  to  take  land^  which  was  not  cap- 
able of  paying  him  with  the  game  on  it.  There  was  a  third 
party  to  consider  with  regard  to  this  question,  and  it  was  the 
labourer,  who  often  got  employment  in  a  day's  ballue  shooting. 
Sometimes  he  got  something  else,  and  it  was  that  he  got  shot 
into  the  bargain.  Game  on  a  farm  might  be  a  temptation  to 
poaching,  but  he  did  not  think  that  it  very  much  interfered 
with  the  labouring  man.  He  had  touched  upon  what  the  land- 
lords could  do  in  the  reclamation  of  land,  and  he  had  a  word 
to  say  with  regard  to  the  farmers.  By  employing  labour  they 
saved  the  poor-rates,  and  it  was  to  their  interest  to  keep  them 
as  low  as  they  possibly  could.  The  question  was,  did  they  (the 
farmers)  employ  as  much  manual  labour  on  the  farms  as  would 
pay  them  ?  He  often  went  over  farms  where  he  saw  there  was 
a  great  scarcity  of  labourers.  Many  things  were  left  undone 
for  the  want  of  a  little  elbow  grease.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  would  pay  in  all  cases.  He  thought  there  were  a  good 
many  farmers  among  them  who  did  not  employ  as  much  labour 
as  would  pay  them.  Much  might  be  done  in  the  shape  of 
weeding,  hedging,  ditch  cleaning,  and  clearing  up  work  on 
the  farms,  and  he  would  ask  the  employers  of  labour  present 
whether  they  could  not  do  something  themselves  towards 
keeping  down  the  poor-rates,  which  after  all  came  out  of  their 
pockets. 

IVIr.  James  Withers  said  every  one  must  acknowledge  that 
the  subject  was  a  well  chosen  one,  and  that  it  had  been  very 
ably  introduced  by  Mr.  Warner.  A  more  suitable  or  appro- 
priate subject  for  the  present  times  could  not  have  been  se- 
lected, and  he  was  persuaded  that  a  more  competent  and  better 
qualified  person  than  Mr.  Warner  could  not  have  been  chosen 


to  introduce  such  a  subject,  because  he  had,  and  still  contmued 
to  put  in  practice  all  which  he  himself  advocated.    There  was 
a  saying  to  the  effect  that  property  had  its  duties  to  perform, 
as  well  as  its  rights  and  privileges  to  claim,  and  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  if  every  owner  of  land  in  the  kingdom  had  done 
so  much  as  Mr.  Warner  had,  and  stiU  was  doing,  by  reclaiming 
waste  land  and  by  improving  that  which  was  already  cultivated, 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  bringing  such  a  subject 
before  the  Club,  because  there  would  be  no  distress,  or  hkely  to 
be  any  arising  from  the  want  of  employment.    There  would  be 
no  necessity  for  sending  working  men  over  the  seas  to  culti- 
vate foreign  wastes  for  food  which  we  consume,  because  there 
would  be  no  spare  labourers  to  send,  and  most  probably  a  cry 
would  be  raised  for  more  labourers  in  the  market  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  wages,  while  some  millions   of  pounds  annually 
would  be  circulated  at  home,  in  lieu  of  the  purchase  of  toreign 
food  for  millions  of  our  own  population.    They  often  heard  ot 
great  benefactors,  gentlemen  who  contributed  most  hberaliy 
towards  the  relief  of  the  distressed  poor,  but  far  better  was  it 
to  put  the  working  man  in  a  position  to  help  himself  by  pro- 
ductive labour  than  by   doling  out  gifts  of  charity  when  in 
distress ;  and  he  who  could  devise  the  best  means  to  produce 
the  most   of  permanent  and  productive   employment  to  the 
working  classes  was  in  deed  and  in  truth  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactory  to  his  country.    The  building  of  ships,  &c.,  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  employment  was  not  productive  labour,  ine 
erection  of  buildings  which  were  not  required  was  not  produc- 
tive employment,  but  a  tax  upon  the  industrious,  and  was,  in 
fact,  labour  lost,  like  lost  time,  which  was  never  found  again. 
The  wealth  of  every  nation  had  its  groundwork  m  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  it  was  in  proportion  as  waste  land  became 
cultivated,  and  cultivated  land  was  rendered  more  productive, 
that  capital  arose   for  the  purpose  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
manufacture.     If  it  was  required  of  him  to  devise  some  plan 
which  should  ultimately  tend  to  England's  greatest  wealth  and 
future    prosperity,    he  would    unhesitatingly    say.       Break 
up    the    waste      land    of     England."       There    were,     he 
knew,  a  few  individuals  who  would  throw  cold  water  on  this 
subject.    One  said  that  the  waste  land  was  too  poor  to  culti- 
vate, and  if  cultivated  would   soon   return  to   waste   again. 
Another  would  make  it  appear  that  the  New  Eorest  and  other 
similar  wastes  was  a  benefit  as  it  now  was,  while  others  thought 
they  could  not  afford  to  sacrifice  the  beautiful  scenery.    He 
had,  however,   during  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  past,  seen 
some  thousand   acres  of  what  was  termed  poor  waste  land 
brought  into  cultivation,  but  he  did  not  know  of  any  such  re- 
turn to  waste  again  because  it  was  too  poor  to  cultivate,  and 
some  of  this  had,  to  his  knowledge,  produced  twelve  sacks  of 
wheat  to  the  the  acre,  and  twenty-four  sacks  of  oats  ;  but  no 
one  seemed  to  know  that  such  was  good  land  until  labour  had 
been  applied  to  it,  it  always  having  the  name  and  appearance 
of  poor  waste  land.     As  regarded  the  native  beauties   of  the 
Eorest  and  other  wastes,  he  would  simply  remark  that  such 
would  afford  no  beauty  to  the  poor  hungry  unemployed  labour- 
ing man.    He  knew  that  the  proposed  plans  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interest  of  a   few  individuals,   and  perhaps  it 
would  be  impossible  to  confer  a  national  benefit  of  any  kind 
without  it,  but  should  they  consult  the  interest  of  the  few  and 
starve  the  many?  Could  they  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  thousands 
nay  millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  for  the  pleasure  and 
the  profit  of  a  few  individuals  ?  It  must  be  wrong  that  so  many 
miUions  of  money  should  be  annually  sent  over  the  seas  to 
enrich  foreign  lands,  while  they  had  so  many  working  men 
who  needed  employment,  such  a  large  consuming  population, 
and  such  a  very  large  proportion  of  waste  land  in  England, 
wastes  which  needed  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  our  working 
men  to  enrich  our  own  country  by  more  extended  cultivation. 
At  all  events,  present  circumstances  call  loudly  both  to  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  to  legislative  gentlemen  also,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  our   increasing  working  men.     Much  might  be 
done  by  the  joint  efforts  and  co-operation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  men  unemployed  by  the 
increase  of  productive  labour,  which  would  prove  beneficial  to 
themselves  and  to  the  country   at  large.    There  were  many 
thousands  of  acres   of  land   which  needed  draining   in  tnat 
neighbourhood,  and  would  be  a  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Captain  Maxse  thought  all  would  agree  that  there  was  mucli 
waste  land  which  was  fertile  and  ought  to  be  under  cultivation 
and  he  took  it  that  this  would  not  only  benefit  the  country  but 
would  take  up  much  of  their  unemployed  labour.  He  had  gone 
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iato  figures  which  could  not  be  impeached,  and  he  maintained, 
that  he  was  right  in  saying  that  there  were  eleven  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  this  country  which  was  not  cultivated.  He  did 
not  then  pretend  to  say  how  it  should  be  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  he  did  not  think  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  or  the  la- 
bourer were  to  blame  in  this  matter.  It  was  the  land  system, 
which  prevented  capital  and  labourer  from  going  into  the  land. 
The  law  of  entail,  of  primogeniture,  in  case  of  intestacy,  and  he 
must  say  the  comical  system  of  conveyancing  were  great  evils. 
By  it  land  was  kept  in  a  few  hands,  however  worthy  they  might 
be,  and  thus  was  shut  up.  Something  had  been  said  with  re- 
gard to  game  being  a  bargain  between  the  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  initiative  rested  with  the  landlord,  who  had  the  best  of  it 
in  driving  it.  There  were  always  a  great  number  of  claimants 
for  a  farm  and  the  land,  and  thus  they  saw  the  landlord  had 
the  opportunity  of  making  his  own  terms  accordingly.  He 
might  select  a  man  wlio  would  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
game.  He  should  like  to  see  the  resolutions  they  passed  not 
mere  barren  ones,  but  that  they  should  use  their  influence  to 
get  the  land  system  altered,  and  this  could  be  done  at  a  Par- 
liamentary election.  When  an  election  came  they  should 
protest  against  it,  and  should  aim  a  blow  at  the  cumulative 
land  system.  If  a  man  came  forward  to  represent  them 
in  Parliament,  he  would  ask  him  if  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  in  cases  of  intestacy  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  of 
modifying  the  law  of  entail,  and  of  getting  a  cheaper  mode  of 
conveyancing  property.  If  this  could  be  done  it  would  tend  to 
bring  more  land  under  cultivation  and  tend  to  lessen  the  poor- 
rates,  and  he  was  in  favour  of  land  being  conveyed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state. 

Mr.  MiLWARD  said  while  he  agreed  that  conveyancing  was 
very  costly  there  was  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  He 
might  mention  that  a  court  was  established  three  or  four  years 
ago  to  render  the  conveyance  of  land  more  easy,  but  almost 
Mothing  had  been  done  there,  but  if  gentlemen  did  not  clioose 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  it  was  their  own  fault,  and  not  that  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Richards  said  the  game  question  was  a  very  sore  one 
to  liim,  and  therefore  he  could  speak  with  some  feeling  on  the 
matter.  Mr.  Milward  had  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  game 
had  much  to  do  with  the  labour  on  the  farm,  but  he  could  tell 
him  where  there  were  only  half  crops  on  the  land  only  half 
the  labour  was  employed  there,  and  that  was  the  case  in  many 
districts  in  Hampshire.  It  also  tended  to  demoralise  the  poor, 
fill  their  prisons  with  poachers,  and  others  who  committed  de- 
predations arising  from  it. 

Mr.  Spooijer  said  among  the  many  subjects  that  had  been 
discussed  that  evening,  there  was  that  of  game,  but  he  thought 
they  had  hunted  on  aU  sides  instead  of  going  in  that  which 
reaUy  was  before  them.  They  had  not  only  considered  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  but  they  had  also  spoken  of  waste  lands,  of 
the  preservation  of  game,  and,  among  other  things,  they  had 
gone  into  the  law  of  primogeniture.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  in  the  discussion  the  true  scent  laid  down  had 
not  been  followed,  and  surely  their  object  was  to  see  if  they 
could  not  succeed  in  getting  some  suggestions  whereby  the 
labouring  man  might  be  more  extensively  employed  during  the 
winter.  He  said  during  the  winter  time,  because  in  the 
summer  months  there  was  no  difficulty  about  the  matter.  All 
men  could  then  be  fully  employed  in  the  South  of  England. 
There  would  always  be  a  large  amount  of  infirm  and  aged 
people,  who  had  done  their  work  on  the  farms.  They  had 
been  paid  for  their  labour,  and  the  farmer  so  far  had  benefited 
by  them,  and  it  was  necessary  that  in  their  old  age  these  should 
be  supported.  In  providing  for  these,  people  must  submit  to 
local  taxation.  He  would  quote  a  quaint  old  Act  bearing  on 
the  subject,  and  to  which  Sir  George  Jenkinson  had  alluded 
lately  though  not  on  the  same  ciuestion  as  they  were  now  dis- 
cussing. It  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  as 
follows :  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this  present  Par- 
liament that  the  churchwardens  of  every  parish,  and  four, 
three,  or  two  substantial  householders  there,  as  shall  be  thought 
meet,  having  respect  to  the  proportion  and  the  greatness  of  the 
same  parish  and  parishes,  to  be  nominated  yearly  in  Easter 
week,  or  within  one  montli  after  Easter,  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  same  county,  where- 
of one  to  be  of  the  quorum,  dwelling  in  or  near  the  same  par- 
i3h,or  division  where  the  same  parish  doth  lie,  shall  be  called 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  same  parish ;  and  they,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  shall  take  order  from  time  to  time,  by  and 


with  the  consent  of  two  or  more  such  justices  of  peace  as  is  afore- 
said, for  setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such  whose  parents 
shall  not,  by  the  said  churchwardens  and  overseers,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  be  thought  able  to  keep  and  maintain 
their  children ,  and  also  for  setting  to  work  all  such  persons, 
married  or  unmarried,  having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and 
use  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  by ; 
and  also  to  raise  weekly  or  otherwise  (by  taxation  of  every  in- 
habitant, parson,  vicar,  and  other,  and  of  every  occupier  of 
lands,  houses,  tithes,  impropriate,  propriatiors  of  tithes,  coal- 
mines, or  saleable  underwoods,  in  the  said  parish,  in  such 
competent  sum  and  sums  of  money  as  they  shall  think  fit)  a  con- 
venient stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron,  and  other  ware 
and  stuff,  to  set  the  poor  on  work  ;  and  also  competent  sums 
of  money  for  and  towards  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame, 
impotent,  old,  blind,  and  such  other  among  them  being 
poor  and  not  able  to  work ;  and  also  for  the  putting  out 
of  such  cliildren  to  be  apprentices,  to  be  gathered  out  of 
the  same  parish,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  same 
parish,  and  to  do  and  execute  all  other  things,  as 
well  for  the  disposing  of  the  said  stock,  as  otherwise  con- 
cerning the  premises,  as  to  them  shall  seem  convenient." 
He  called  their  attention  to  this  in  order  to  show  that  at  that 
time  they  were  compelled  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed 
during  the  winter  months,  and  because  that  laid  to  the  bottom 
— the  very  root — of  their  present  difficulty.  There  might  be 
labour  to  do  in  times  of  fine  weather,  but  during  the  short 
days,  and  when  the  weather  was  very  inclement,  there  was  very 
little  profitable  labour  to  be  done  on  farms.  There  were  many 
farmers  who  could  employ  a  larger  amount  of  labour  which 
would  be  profitable,  and  there  were  many  who  would  employ 
much  less  in  the  winter  than  the  summer  if  they  looked  to 
profit  alone.  They  would  not  think  it  their  duty  to  keep  a  man 
on  in  summer  and  winter.  He  thought  that  pointed  out  their 
difficulty.  When  the  Act  he  had  quoted  was  passed  the  people 
could  be  employed  in  weaving  and  such  hke,  but  that  had  been 
done  away  with  by  the  general  introduction  of  steam  power. 
What  they  wanted  was  to  find  out  whether  they  could  not 
devise  some  means  by  which  the  unemployed  might  be  em- 
ployed during  thft  four  or  five  months  of  the  winter.  He  con- 
sidered that  boards  of  guardians  should  look  forward  to  find 
employment,  and  the  parish  roads  might  be  repaired  by  those 
who  were  out  of  work.  A  surveyor  was  appointed  now  to 
overlook  it,  and  the  chief  thing  was  to  get  it  done  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  was  done  by  contract,  and  when  the  days  were 
long.  He  thought  if  the  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  business  men  they  would  devise  the  means  to  employ  their 
surplus  labour,  and  if  the  roads  were  repaired  during  the  four 
or  five  winter  months  it  would  be  much  better.  He  would  ask 
them  if  there  were  not  some  roads  which  might  be  improved 
and  .made  much  better  than  they  were  at  present?  Were 
there'  not  many  teams  which  had  sharp  hills  to  climb,  and 
whose  owners  would  be  glad  to  have  them  loweied  ?  Surely 
it  would  be  better  to  employ  men  in  lowering  such  hills  in- 
stead of  having  them  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  He  thought 
the  guardians  should  consider  well  what  could  be  done  in  dif- 
cult  times,  and  that  time  was  now  come  upon  them.  He  con- 
sidered that  emigration  was  a  very  poor  relief  for  it.  They 
ought  to  keep  good  men  there  when  they  got  them,  but  of 
course  if  a  man  had  the  wish  to  go  by  aU  means  let  him  do  so. 
It  was  not  right  to  get  rid  of  useful  men,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  had  a  right  to  go  to  their  friends.  Emigration  should  be 
encouraged  to  a  moderate  extent  to  those  who  wished  to  go, 
but  they  should  not  get  rid  of  those  who  might  be  the 
means  of  saving  this  country  from  an  enemy  if  it  was  attacked. 
With  regard  to  the  land  the  landlords  should  join  with  the 
tenants  in  using  every  means  to  employ  labour,  and  the  land 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  able  men,  who  knew  what  was 
required,  and  give  him  tlie  man  who  had  plenty  of  money 
and  a  good  intention.  Some  said  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Leicester  and  others  had  too 
much  land,  but  give  him  the  men  who  had  the  means  of  em- 
ploying labour  and  making  the  land  supply  that  which  it  could 
not  under  other  systems.  In  Praace  they  did  not  employ  any- 
thing like  the  labour  they  did  here.  There  was  not  the  amount 
of  capital  used,  and  notwithstanding  they  had  a  more  fertile 
country  and  a  better  climate  they  did  not  raise  the  amount  of 
produce.  He  had  no  doubt  that  some  beneficial  alteration 
could  be  made  with  regard  to  the  land  laws  and  very  likely 
with  reference  to  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  but  such  a  sub« 
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ject  should  be  discussed  by  itself,  and  not  dragged  in  as  a 
fanciful  solution  of  the  subject  before  them.  What  they  should 
do  was  to  think  iiow  best  tliey  could  keep  the  men  employed 
during  the  winter  months,  in  order  that  they  might  have  their 
assistance  at  a  time  when  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 
They  must  also  consider  how  the  labour  employed  and  the 
capital  expended  could  be  remunerative.  He  had  no  doubt 
great  reforms  would  be  introduced,  that  the  waste  lands  should 
be  broken  up  and  cultivated,  and  that  the  laud  laws  should 
also  be  broken  into  and  improved  too. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Lee  said  one  or  two  questions  suggested 
themselves  from  what  he  had  heard.  In  the  first  place  there 
were  generally  a  large  number  of  people  out  of  employ  in  the 
winter,  aud  he  could  tell  them  that  there  vpere  some  in  his 
parish  who  always  expected  to  be  out  of  employ  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  These  weie  mechanics  and  artizans,  who  earned 
such  wages  in  the  summer  that  they  could  afford  to  loose  a 
week  or  two  in  the  winter.  Then  there  were  some  who  were 
out  of  employ  in  consequence  of  the  hard  w'eather,  and  who 
would  not  come  before  the  board  of  guardians.  If  they  did 
what  BIr.  Spooner  suggested,  he  thought  the  farmers  would  be 
very  loth  to  employ  them  summer  and  winter.  They  generally 
found  it  was  not  the  thrifty  but  the  idle  and  bad  characters 
who  applied  to  them,  not  able-bodied  men.  If  they  broke  up 
the  New  forest  he  tliought  that  it  would  not  effect  what  they 
desired,  not  that  he  desired  to  keep  the  forest  on  account  its 
beauty,  for  he  should  not  think  of  that  if  it  would  find  work 
for  men  out  of  employ.  The  question  of  employing  men  in 
the  summer  as  well  as  the  winter  months  was  a  difficult  one, 
but  he  would  ask  the  farmers  to  employ  them  all  the  year 
round  if  they  possibly  could.  Mr.  William  Warner  kept  his 
men  employed  during  the  winter  months,  and  he  had  often 
taken  on  a  man  when  he  (Mr.  Lee)  had  asked  him  in  order 
that  there  should  be  no  distress.  He  took  very  great  in- 
terest in  the  agricultural  poor  of  that  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Mr.  Thomas  Warner  was  a  guardian  of  the  South 
Stoneham  Union,  and  he  could  tell  them  there  were  very  few 
able-bodied  men  in  the  house,  aud  nearly  all  tiiose  there  had 
lost  their  situations,  oi  there  was  a  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  euiployers  to  give  them  work. 

The  CnAiKMAN,in  reply,saidthefollowingextractwould  show 
that  there  was  some  necessity  for  doing  something  with  the  New 
Forest :  "  Now,  assuming  tliat  it  may  be  desirable  to  preserve 
the  choice  sites  of  the  forest  for  the  sake  of  the  scenery,  let 
20,000  acres  out  of  the  60,000  be  set  apart  and  offered  in  con- 
venient lots  for  residential  purposes.  Calculate  the  same  at 
the  very  low  figure  for  such  property  of  £50  per  acre,  and  we 
have  a  snug  little  million  in  our  pockets  at  once.  Appropriate 
the  remaining  40,000  acres  to  cultivation,  and  allotted  as  pro- 
posed in  the  above  article,  on  long  leases,  at  a  rental  of  say 
15s.  per  acre  for  the  JirsI  term — afterwards  to  be  increased, 
probably,  to  2js. — subject,  however,  to  tenant  indemnity  and 
compensation  upon  the  principle  of  the  Irish  Land  13111,  and 
■we  have  an  income  of  £30,000  a  year,  representing  a.  principid 
of  nearly  another  million,  together  an  absolute  value  to  the 
country  of  two  millions,  in  the  place  of  a  loss  with  which  we  are 
now  debited  of  £223  per  annum.  It  will  be  seen  the  benefit  by 
no  meaus  stops  here.  We  have  a  further  investment  of  capital 
of  £600,000,  at  the  rate  of  £15  per  acre  for  clearing  and  stock- 
ing. As  mentioned  last  week,  an  annual  outlay,  or  value  in 
personal  labour  of  one  pound  per  acre,  being  equal  to  the  con- 
stant employment  of  one  tJtOKsand  men  at  15s.  per  week  (nearly) 


and  giving  an  annual  return  in  produce  at  £6  per  acre,  of 
£210,000 — if  occupied  in  small  allotments,  very  much  more." 
lie  thought  he  had  shown  that  more  labour  could  be  given  by 
breaking  up  the  New  Forest  and  other  waste  lands,  and  witli 
regard  to  the  game,  he  might  have  told  BIr.  Milward  that  there 
was  a  place  not  100  miles  from  Bishop's  Walthara  which 
could  not  be  let  in  consequence  of  the  game,  and  a  portion 
only  was  let  the  other  day.  W^ith  regard  to  what  Mr.  Milward 
had  said — that  the  game  was  a  bargain  between  landlord  and 
tenant — the  tenant  had  no  choice.  With  reference  to  what 
Mr.  Spooner  had  said,  he  might  remind  him  he  said  nothing 
about  the  employment  of  women,  and  he  (Mr.  Warner) 
thought  they  would  be  much  better  employed  in  looking  after 
their  husbands  and  families,  and  also  that  large  landowners 
threw  a  deal  of  land  out  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Spooler  said  they  had  been  talking  about  the  land- 
lords, but  he  thought  they  would  bear  favourable  comparison 
with  those  of  old  as  was  shewn  by  a  form  of  prayer  for  them, 
used  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  It  was  as  follows  :  "  The 
earth  is  thine,  O  Lord,  and  all  that  is  contained  therein  ;  not- 
witlistanding  that  thou  hast  given  the  possession  thereof  unto 
the  children  of  men,  to  pass  over  the  time  of  their  short  pil- 
grimage in  this  vale  of  misery.  We  heartily  pray  thee  to 
send  thy  Holy  Spirit  into  the  hearts  of  them  that  possess  the 
grounds,  pastures,  and  dwelling-places  of  the  earth,  that  they, 
remembering  themselves  to  be  thy  tenants,  may  not  rack  and 
stretch  out  the  rents  of  their  houses  and  lands,  nor  yet  take 
unreasonable  fines  and  incomes  after  the  manner  of  covetous 
worldlings,  but  so  let  them  out  to  other,  that  the  inhabitants 
thereof  may  both  be  able  to  pay  the  rents,  and  also  honestly 
to  live,  to  nourish  their  families,  and  to  relieve  the  poor. 
Give  them  grace  also  to  consider  that  they  are  but  strangers 
and  pilgrims  in  this  world,  having  here  no  dwelling-place,  but 
seeking  one  to  come,  that  they,  remembering  the  short  con- 
tinuance of  their  life,  may  be  content  with  that  that  is  suffi- 
cient, and  not  join  house  to  house,  nor  couple  land  to  land,  to 
the  impoverishment  of  other,  but  so  behave  themselves  in  let- 
ting out  their  tenements,  lauds,  and  pastures,  that  after  this 
life  they  may  be  received  into  everlasting  dwelling-places, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen."  Mr.  Spooner  ex- 
plained that  what  lie  meant  with  regard  to  rich  landowners 
was  that  he  preferred  them  to  small  ones,  because  they  had 
the  means  of  making  improvements  in  agriculture  and  of  era- 
ploying  a  deal  of  labour,  whereas  others  had  not  to  such  a 
large  extent,  however  well  disposed. 

The  CiiAiRJiAN  then  proposed  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously  :  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Club  that  the  employment  of  agricultural  labour  may  be 
profitably  increased  by  the  enclosure  and  breaking  up  of  waste 
lands,  by  breaking  up  and  cultivating  waste  and  wood  lauds 
enclosed,  by  drainage  of  the  waste  lands,  and  by  tenants  hav- 
ing the  right  to  destroy  ground  game  without  the  control  of 
their  landlords." 

The  following  was  adopted  as  a  rider  to  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Spooner,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Warner  :  "  That  an  additional  aud  desirable  means 
of  employing  surplus  labour  during  the  winter  months  may  be 
afforded  by  tiie  set:ing  aside  of  some  public  work,  such  as  the 
levelling  of  hills  and  the  improvement  of  roads,  the  funds  for 
the  same  being  raised  by  public  subscription. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Warner. 


THE  DORCHESTER  FARMERS'  CLUB. 


At  the  January  meeting  the  subject  for  consideration  was 
"  The  Present  Tendency  of  Legislation  in  regard  to  the  Repairs 
of  the  Highways  in  England,"  standing  in  the  name  of  Mr.  G. 
J.  Andrews,  the  Secretary  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Homer,  the  President,  before  calling  upon  Mr. 
Andrews  to  give  his  lecture,  directed  attention  to  a  circular 
on  behalf  of  the  "  French  Peasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fund," 
expressing  his  opinion  that  the  appeal  would  be  responded  to 
individually,  rather  than  collectively,  by  such  bodies  as 
Farmers'  Clubs.    Any  member,  he  observed,  charitable  enough 


to  contribute  to  the  fund,  could  send  the  amount  direct  to  the 
secretaries  in  London,  whose  names  and  addresses  appeared  ou 
the  circular. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Andreavs  said :  In  order  to  understand  the 
matter  in  its  various  bearings  it  will,  I  think,  be  desirable- 
first,  to  trace  the  origin  of  highways  in  England  ;  secondly,  to 
ascertain  the  laws  or  customs  which  provided  for  their  making 
or  expenses  of  repairing  ;  and,  tiiirdly,  the  property  and  persons 
which  were  liable  to  those  expenses.  Each  day's  experience 
shows  that  where  a  number  of  people  locate  themselves  in  a 
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particular  spot  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  principal  road  or 
highway  to  it.  Before  the  Romans  landed  in  this  country 
(which  they  did  at  Deal,  August  27th,  A.C.  55)  we  do  not 
find  any  mention  of  roads  or  liighways  in  England.  But 
Pearson,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Roman  occupation,  states 
that  the  roads  were  the  first  appliance  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
Roman  Government.  In  Britain,  a  distant  and  for  some  time 
a  poor  province,  they  were  not  constructed  with  the  same 
massive  solidity  as  the  Via  Appia,  or  the  well-known  road 
into  ancient  Rome,  and  it  was  only  near  large  towns  that  they 
rested  on  stones  or  a  thick  bed  of  concrete.  Generally  the 
materials  which  came  first  to  hand  were  taken,  but  in  parts 
where  gravel  aud  stones  were  scarce  the  roads  were  made 
somewhat  broader  and  higher  at  the  top  to  secure  them 
against  the  effects  of  weather.  Intended  primarily  for  war, 
they  went  as  far  as  the  country  allowed  with  unswerving 
directness  of  purpose  from  one  point  to  another,  and  rather 
commanded  than  followed  the  track  of  commerce.  Made  aud 
kept  in  order  by  forced  labour,  they  climbed  hills  which  it 
would  have  been  simpler  to  skirt,  and  travelled  over  morasses 
on  piles.  They  were  rather  causeways  than  roads  as  we  make 
them,  except  for  railways,  and  their  transverse  lines  of  com- 
munication were  often  drained  by  fosses  or  ditches  on  each 
side.  Their  breadth  varied  from  eight  to  2i  feet  in  the  north, 
and  sometimes  rose  to  60  feet  in  the  great  highv^fays  in  the 
south — so  says  Hussey  on  the  Roman  Road  from  AUchester 
to  Dorchester  (page  5).  In  the  second  century  the  Roman 
legions  were  quartered  at  "York,  Chester,  and  Carleon.  The 
chief  danger  at  that  time  was  from  the  restless  Caledonians 
and  the  untameable  Sihires  ;  accordingly  two  great  roads  con- 
nected London  with  the  lines  of  Hadrian,  one  going  westward 
to  Chester,  swerving  east  to  York,  the  northern  Prefect's 
quarters,  and  then  westward  to  Bowness.  This  is  the  famous 
Watling-street,  which  was  one  of  the  King's  roads  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  A  second  road,  afterwards  Ermine-street, 
went  nortli  from  London  tlirough  Bedfordshire  to  York.  A 
third  passed  through  Colchester,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Lincoln, 
turned  off  to  York,  and  then  eastward  to  the  AVall.  Akemen- 
street,  whose  barbarous  name  commemorates  the  Bath  Waters, 
connected  that  city,  through  Speen  and  Wallingford,  with 
London.  The  line  from  Chester  to  Carleon,  important  as  a 
military  frontier,  and  leading  througli  a  raining  district,  was 
fringed  with  Roman  towns,  while  the  Foss  and  Rykueld  ways 
connected  Lincoln  and  York  with  Bath  and  with  the  estuary 
of  the  Severn.  By  the  Roman  law,  everyone,  without  dis- 
tinction of  degree  or  person,  was  subjected  to  contribute  to 
the  repairs  of  the  roads  and  bridges.  Tlie  roads  thus  made  by 
the  Romans  would  appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Saxons 
on  their  occupying  Great  Britain,  for  Bacon  says  that 
"  anciently  there  were  but  four  highways  in  England  which 
were  free  and  common  to  all  the  King's  subjects  ;  "  and  a  note 
remarks  that  the  "  Trinoda  Necessitas" — which  was  a  three- 
fold necessary  tax  to  which  all  landowners  were  liable  in 
Saxon  times  for  repairing  of  bridges  and  roads  and  maintaining 
castles  and  garrisons  for  defence,  &c. — lay  on  all  lands  in 
England,  and  that  those  four  highways,  the  work  of  the 
Romans,  were  Watlingstreat,  Ikenildestreat,  Posse,  and 
Erminestreat,  of  which  two,  say  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  (ch.  12),  extend  the  length  of  the  kingdom,  and  two 
the  breadtli,  and  that  they  were  put  by  those  laws  within  the 
King's  Peace,  a  privilege  which  was  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  30th  chapter  of  the  Conqueror's  laws.  Having  traced  the 
origin  of  highways  in  England,  let  us  now  sec  how  many  kinds 
of  such  ways  exist  at  this  day.  My  Lord  Coke  says  there  are 
three — first,  a  footway  :  then  a  pack  and  prime  way,  which  is 
both  a  horse  and  footway ;  and  thirdly,  a  cartway,  which 
contains  the  other  two  as  well  as  a  cartway,  and  that  any  of 
such  ways  which  are  common  to  all  the  King's  subjects, 
whether  it  leads  directly  to  a  market  town,  or  only  from  town 
to  town,  may  properly  be  called  a  highway,  and  that  any  such 
cartway  may  be  called  the  King's  highway.  The  Roman  law, 
compulsory  on  all  as  we  have  seen,  appears  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  the  "  Trinoda  Necessitas,"  or  threefold  necessary 
tax  of  the  Saxons.  The  first  statute  I  fiud,  subsequent  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  on  the  subject  of  the  repairs  of 
highways,  is  one  in  1285  (Edw.  I.,  13  cap.  5)  by  which  it  is 
commanded  that  highways  leading  from  one  market  town  to 
another  shall  be  enlarged,  so  that  there  be  neither  dyke,  tree, 
nor  bush,  whereby  a  man  may  lurk  to  do  hurt,  within  200  ft. 
of  the  one  side  and  200  ft,  of  the  other  side  of  the  way ;  but 


*he  statute  was  not  to  extend  to  cutting  down  ashes  or  other 
great  trees,  which  were  to  be  cleared  underneath,  and  the  lord 
that  would  not  abate  the  dyke,  underwood,  or  bushes  was  to 
be  answerable  for  tae  robberies  committed  therein,  and  if 
murder  was  done  that  lord  was  to  pay  a  fine  at  the  King's 
pleasure.  If  the  lord  could  not  fell  the  underwoods  the 
country  was  to  aid  him  therein.  The  general  laws  of  highways 
seem  not  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  times, 
for  a  little  more  than  two  centuries  and  a-half  afterwards— 
1555,  2nd  aud  3rd  Phil,  and  Mary,  chap.  8 — a  statute  was 
passed  for  mending  highways,  the  preamble  of  that  statute 
being,  "Eor  amending  of  highways,  being  now  both  very 
noisome  and  tedious  to  travel  in,  and  dangerous  to  all  passengers 
and  carriages."  By  this  statute  tlie  constables  and  church- 
wardens of  every  parish  were  in  Easter  week  to  choose  two 
honest  persons  of  the  parish  to  be  surveyors  and  orderers  for 
one  year  of  the  works  for  amendment  of  the  highways,  in 
their  parisli,  leading  to  any  market  town  ;  and  four  days 
were  appoiuted  for  the  amendment  of  the  highways  in 
which  ever;  \)erson  occupying  every  ploughland  in  tillage  or 
pasture,  any  every  other  person  keeping  there  a  draught  or 
plough,  and  jvery  other  householder  and  every  cottager  and 
labourer  of",  he  parish  able  to  labour,  aud  being  no  hired 
servant  by  the  year,  should  do  such  work  ou  the  highways  on 
the  said  four  days,  or  pay  such  penalties  as  are  therein  men- 
tioned. (I  may  state  here  that  a  ploughland  in  respect  of 
repairing  the  highways  was  land  of  the  value  of  £50  a-year.) 
Until  this  Act  was  passed  it  did  not  appear  incumbent  on  any 
particular  officer  or  person  to  call  the  parish  together,  and  set 
them  upon  this  work  ;  and  it  was  for  tliis  reason,  says  Sir  W. 
Blackstone,  in  his  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England," 
that  this  statute  was  passed  appointing  surveyors.  In  a  foot- 
note Mr.  Dalton  tells  us  this  oifice  exactly  answers  that  of 
"  Curatores  Viarum"  of  the  Romans,  or  the  persons  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  theirs  was  an  office  of  rather  more  dignity  and  authority 
than  ours,  not  only  from  comparing  the  method  of  making  and 
of  mending  the  Roman  ways  with  those  of  country  parishes, 
but  also  because  one  "  Thermus,"  who  was  the  curator  of  the 
Flaminianway,was  candidate  forthe  consulship  with  Julius  Ceesar. 
This  statute  of  Phil,  aud  Mary,  1555,  appears  to  have  inaugu- 
rated wliat  was  termed  "  statute  duty,"  aud  was  for  seven  years 
only.  In  1562,  the  fifth  year  of  the  reigu  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
an  Act  (chap.  13)  was  passed  for  continuing  the  Act  of  Phil, 
and  Mary  for  20  years  from  that  period.  This  Act  enabled 
the  surveyors  to  take  materials  from  any  man's  grounds, 
without  consent,  for  mending  the  highways,  aud  to  turn  any 
of  the  water  courses,  of  which  the  Act  states  the  highways 
were  then  so  full  as  to  make  tlie  highways  very  deep  and 
dangerous,  into  any  ditch,  or  the  soil  of  any  person  adjoining 
the  highways.  It  also  extended  the  number  of  days  for  doing 
that  labour  from  four  to  six  days.  Previous  to  the  passing  of 
this  Act  the  surveyors  did  not  possess  tliose  powers  to  take 
materials  for  the  repair  of  the  highways  or  to  turn  the  water- 
courses. Doubts  arose  upon  the  construction  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  those  days,  and  defects  were  discovered  in  them 
then  as  well  as  now.  This  led  in  1576  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  18  Elizabeth,  by  wliich  it  was  ordained  "  that  any 
person,  except  those  dwelling  in  the  city  of  London,  that  shall 
be  assessed  to  the  payment  of  any  subsidy  to  her  Majesty  to 
£5  in  goods,  or  4:0s.  in  lands  or  above,  and  being  none  of  the 
parties  chargeable  to  the  amendment  of  highways  by  any  former 
law,  but  as  a  cottager,  shall  find  two  able  men  yearly  to  labour  in 
the  highways" — the  Act  of  Philip  and  Mary  requiring  every 
householder,  cottager,  and  labourer  of  the  parish  to  provide  one 
sufficient  labourer  only.  Before  proceeding  further  let  us 
rightly  understand  the  meaning  of  being  assessed  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  subsidy  to  her  Majesty  to  £5  in  goods.  By  ancient 
writers  we  are  told  that  a  subsidy  signifies  an  aid  tax  or  tribute 
granted  to  the  King  for  the  urgent  occasions  of  the  kingdom,  to 
be  levied  on  every  subject  of  ability  according  to  the  value  of 
his  lands  or  goods.  This  statute  of  18  Elizabeth  is  the  first  to 
recognise  the  equity  of  requiring  owners  of  persffnal  property, 
as  such,  to  contribute  towards  the  repairs  of  highways  as  well 
as  owners  of  land  and  their  tenants.  I  now  pass  on  to  the 
year  1670  (22nd  Charles  II.  ch.  12),  by  which  it  was  enacted 
tliat  in  such  places  wliere  there  is  no  use  of  carts  and  teams 
for  the  amendment  of  the  highways,  but  the  practice  is  to 
carry  material  on  the  backs  of  horses  or  by  any  other  kind  of 
carriages,  that  in  all  such  places  the  inhabitants  using  such 
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horses  or  other  carriages  shall  send  able  persons  to  work  with 
such  horses  or  carriages,  in  hke  manner  as  in  any  former 
statute,  for  repairing  of  highways  is  appointed  for  carts  and 
teams.  And  by  section  10  of  the  same  statute  it  is  enacted 
that  where  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  at  tlieir  general  quarter 
sessions,  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  of  the  highways  in  any 
township,  parish,  or  hamlet  would  not  be  sufficiently  repaired 
without  the  help  of  this  present  act,  assessments  upon  all  and 
every  inhabitants,  owners,  and  occupiers  of  lands  and  houses, 
or  any  personal  estate  usually  rateable  to  the  poor,  shall  be 
made,  levied,  and  collected  in  uch  manner  as  the  justices 
shall  direct,  provided  tliat  no  such  assessment  to  be  made  in 
any  one  year  shall  exceed  6d.  in  the  £  on  the  yearly  value  of 
the  lands  and  houses,  or  the  rate  of  6d.  in  £20  on  personal 
estate.  I  now  come  to  the  year  1691,  when  an  act  was  passed 
in  3rd  and  4th  of  William  and  Mary  (ch.  12),  and  that  statute 
will  show  us  the  then  mind  of  the  legislature  on  this  subject. 
The  preamble  runs  thus — "Whereas  the  free  and  easy  inter- 
course and  means  of  conveying  and  carrying  goods  and  mer- 
chandises from  one  market  town  to  another  contributes  very 
much  to  the  advancement  of  trade,  increase  of  wealth,  and 
raising  the  value  of  lands  as  well  as  to  the  ease  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  subject  in  general,  for  which  ends  therefore  divers 
good  and  necessary  laws  have  been  heretofore  made  for  the 
enlarging,  repairing,  and  mending  the  highways  and  roads 
of  this  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  which  laws  the  same  are 
not  in  many  parts  sufficiently  amended  or  repaired,  but  re- 
mained almost  impassable,  all  which  is  occasioned  not  only  by 
reason  of  some  ambiguities  in  the  said  laws,  but  by  want  of  a 
sufficient  provision  to  compel  the  execution  of  the  same."  By 
that  statute  the  Surveyor  of  the  Highways  was  to  give  notice 
to  the  justices  at  their  special  sessions  of  the  amount  expended 
in  the  repairing  of  his  highways,  and  the  justices  were  to  cause 
an  equal  rate  to  be  made  for  reimbursing  the  surveyor  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  such  parish,  according  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed in  an  Act  of  tlie  40tli  year  of  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth, 
intituled  an  Act  for  the  better  relief  of  the  poor  of  this  king- 
dom, and  the  assessment  was  not  to  exceed  a  rate  of  6d.  in  £1 
on  the  yearly  value  of  the  lands  or  houses,  or  6d.  in  £20  on 
personal  estate.  In  1697,  a.d.,  the  8th  and  9th  WiDiam  III., 
chap  16,  gave  justices  in  quarter  sessions  power  to  widen  the 
roads,  not  to  exceed  eight  yards,  and  to  take  lands  requisite 
for  the  same  ;  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  not  to  exceed 
30  year's  purchase,  to  be  assessed  by  a  jury,  and  'assessments 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  before  stated  were  to  be  levied  on 
the  inhabitants  for  purchasing  the  land.  About  70  years 
afterwards — namely,  in  1766,  the  7th  George  III.,  chap.  42, 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  amending,  and 
reducing  into  one  Act  of  Parliament  the  several  statutes  then 
in  being  for  the  amendment  and  preservation  of  the  public 
highways  of  the  kingdom.  By  that  Act  persons  liable  to 
perform  statute  duty  were  permitted  to  compound  for  it ; 
should,  however,  the  statute  duty  actually  performed  and  the 
money  paid  for  composition  not  have  sufficed  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  highways,  the  justices  of  the  peace  at 
quarter  sessions,  upon  the  application  of  the  surveyor,  would 
order  a  rate  to  be  made  upon  the  occupiers  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  within  the  parish,  to  raise  the 
amount  required,  the  amount  of  rate  being  limited  to  6d.  in 
the  £  on  the  yearly  value  of  the  lands,  &c.  By  this  Act  it 
will  be  observed  that  personal  property,  after  having  contri- 
buted to  the  expenses  of  highways  for  about  two  centuries,  was 
set  free,  and  the  burden  altogether  imposed  on  land.  In  the 
short  space  of  seven  years  (1773),  another  Act  of  Parliament — 
the  13th  George  III.,  chap.  78 — was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining,  amending,  and  reducing  into  one  Act  of  ParUa- 
ment  the  statutes  then  in  being  for  the  amendment  and  pre- 
servation of  the  public  highways  in  England,  which  contains 
similar  powers  to  those  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  1766  for 
raising  any  deficiency  occurring  in  tlie  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  highways  by  statute-duty,  but  the  power  of  assessing 
was  raised  from  6d.  to  9d.  in  the  £  by  the  year.  The  British 
Parliament  rested  from  its  labours  on  the  subject  of  highway 
legislation  for  about  63  years,  and  then  in  the  year  1836  came 
the  Act  of  5  and  G  William  IV.,  chap.  50,  which  was  to 
consoUdate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  highways  in  Eng- 
land. It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  numbering  120  clauses ;  but  it  gave  per- 
missive power  to  parishes  to  form  themselves  into  a  liighway 
district,  and  to  nominate  a  district  surveyor,  and  in  large 


parishes  of  above  5,000  the  vestry  had  the  power  to  form  a 
highway  board.  Statute  duty  was  virtually  abolished  by  this 
statute  as  the  only  mode  it  gave  for  raising  money  for  the 
repairs  of  the  highways  was  by  a  rate  to  be  made  by  the  sur- 
veyor upon  all  property  then  liable  to  be  rated  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  to  be  allowed  by  justices  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  poor  rate.  The  amount  was  not  to  exceed  at  any  one  time  or 
rate  lOd.  in  the  £,  or  2s.  6d.  in  the  £  in  any  one  year.  It 
contained  also  a  provision  that  with  the  consent  of  four-fifths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  any  parish  assembled  in  vestry  and  con- 
tributing to  the  highway  rate,  the  rate  might  be  increased  to 
such  a  sum  as  the  assembled  inhabitants  should  think  proper. 
Having  now  briefly,  but  I  fear  very  imperfectly,  brought  before 
you  the  origin  of  highways  in  England,  the  laws  and  customs 
which  provide  for  their  making  or  expenses  of  repairing,  and 
the  property  of  persons  liable  to  those  expenses,  I  come  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  the  year  1862, 
when  the  liighway  reformers  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  High- 
way Act  (25  and  26  Vic),  and  they  may  have  obtained  their 
ideas  for  the  formation  of  the  districts  and  boards  which  have 
subsequently  been  formed  from  the  Act  of  1835.  With  the 
machinery  and  working  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Highway  Act 
of  1864  passed  to  amend  the  Highway  Act  of  1862,  you  are 
many  of  you,  as  members  of  highway  boards,  well  acquainted. 
The  working  of  the  machinery  of  the  Acts  of  1862  and  1864 
has,  without  doubt,  thrown  upon  parishes  expenses  to  which 
they  were  not  previoiisly  liable,  and  whether  they  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  will  derive  benefits  commensurate  with  the 
expense  is  a  problem  which  time  only  can  solve.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  it  be  just  and  fair  that  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  persons  engaged  in  commerce  and  trade  should  go  scot- 
free  from  highway  rates,  when  they  not  only  use  and  travel  on 
the  highways  equally  with,  but  with  far  heavier  loads,  than 
the  occupiers  of  lands,  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  Beyond  contradiction  they  derive  as  much  or  more 
benefit  from  good  roads  than  the  occupiers  of  lands  who  pay 
for  the  repairs.  The  country  and  the  Parliament  thought  so 
in  the  year  1691,  or  the  statement  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act 
3  and  4  William  and  Mary,  that  the  free  and  easy  intercourse 
and  means  of  conveying  and  carrying  goods  and  merchandise 
from  one  market  town  to  another  contributes  very  much  to  the 
advancement  of  trade,  increase  of  wealth,  and  raising  the 
value  of  lands,  as  well  as  to  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the 
subject  in  general,  would  not  have  been  made.  Is  not  that 
statement  as  true  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  then  ?  Are  not 
good  and  commodious  highways  as  requisite  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  trade  of  this  country,  the  increase  of  its  wealth,  the 
raising  the  value  of  its  lands,  and  tlie  ease  and  convenience 
of  its  inhabitants  generally,  as  a  good  and  efficient 
array  and  navy  are  for  its  safety,  and  as  a  good,  talented,  and 
honest  Government  is  for  its  welfare  and  honour  among 
nations  ?  If  so,  why  should  not  all  contribute  in  due  pro- 
portion, and  according  to  their  ability  towards  the  maintenance 
of  its  highways  ?  The  present  Legislature  appears  to  think 
that  not  only  should  the  occupiers  of  land  exclusively  bear  the 
expense  of  maintaining  all  tlie  present  highways  not  being 
turnpikes,  but  that  they  should  be  further  burdened  witli  the 
repairs  of  all  turnpike  roads,  when  and  as  they  shall  cease  to 
be  such.  For  by  an  Act  passed  in  August  last  (the  Annual 
Turnpikes'  Acts  Continuance  Act)  the  cost  of  maintaining  so 
much  of  any  turnpike  road  as  passes  through  any  highway 
district  constituted  under  the  Highway  Acts  of  1862  and 
1864,  which  has  ceased,  or  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  cease 
to  be  a  turnpike  shall,  after  31st  December,  1870,  be  a  charge 
on  the  common  fund  of  such  highway  district.  Gentlemen,  I 
have  now  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  abihty,  to  show  you 
the  present  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the  repairs  of 
the  highways  in  England.  But  when  I  look  at  the  enormously- 
increased  and  increasing  wealth,  and  numbers  of  those  engaged 
in  commerce  and  trade,  as  well  as  of  those  who  draw  their 
wealth  from  other  sources  than  occupying  land,  and  the  con- 
sequently increased  use  by  them  of  our  liighways,  and  contrast 
them  with  the  wealth  and  population  of  this  country  in  1691, 
I  can  form  unhesitatingly  but  one  opinion — that  opinion  is, 
that  the  preamble  of  the  statute  of  William  and  Mary  is 
specially  applicable  to  the  present  day,  and  that  it  would  be 
hut  scant  justice  to  the  occupiers  of  lands  that  personal  pro- 
perty, which  was  then,  although  in  a  very  mild  degree, 
rateable  to  the  repairs  of  the  highways,  should  now  be  made 
to  contribute  with  the  occupiers  of  lands  its  fair  quota  towards 
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the  repairs  of  the  highways  in  England.  I  fear  I  have  tired 
your  patience,  and  if  I  have,  I  ought,  and  I  do  thank  you  the 
more  for  the  attention  which  you  have  shown  me,  wliich  is 
only  another  instance  of  the  many  kindnesses  I  have  received 
at  your  hands. 

Mr.  E,.  Genge  said :  It  seemed  that  as  civilisation  increased 
so  did  the  number  of  good  roads  increase.  A  good  road  might 
he  considered  as  a  mark  of  civihzation.  The  Romans,  the 
most  civilised  of  all  the  nations,  were  excellent  road  makers. 
The  mulcting  of  a  certain  class  of  the  community — occupiers 
of  land — for  the  pubUe  good  seemed  also  to  be  connected  with 
the  march  of  civilisation.  It  was  high  time  that  these  things 
should  be  taken  notice  of,  that,  as  Mr.  Andrews  had  observed, 
personal  as  well  as  real  property  should  contribute  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  State.  The  working  of  the  Act  of 
1863  had  certainly  been  tested  long  enough  to  afford 
the  opportunity  of  forming  a  good  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  was  beneficial.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  roads  had,  lie  thought,  certainly  improved,  but  whether  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  was  another  question.  If  previous 
Acts  had  been  well  carried  out,  that  of  1862  would  not,  he 
thought,  have  been  required.  He  believed  it  was  formerly  in 
the  power  of  the  justices  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  put- 
ting roads  in  proper  repair,  and  they  could  do  no  more  now. 
There  was  at  present  a  Board,  in  connection  with  which  was 
a  staff  of  efficient  officers,  and  of  course  there  were  accom- 
panying expenses.  It  was  a  great  comfort,  all  must  admit,  to 
have  good  roads  in  going  about  the  country  ;  everybody  must 
appreciate  them,  but  then  there  was  the  serious  question  of 
expense  which  would  lead  to  the  great  question  ot  ratmg.  It 
would  be  unwise,  perhaps,  to  go  into  the  latter  at  present.  He 
should  only  be  too  happy  to  see  all  rates  paid  by  the  owners 
instead  of  the  occupiers  of  property  ;  if  landlords  were  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  taking  up  matters  of  rating  they  would 
come  before  the  pubhc  more  effectually  than  when  brought 
forward  by  the  occupiers,  who  now  felt  the  pinch.  If  the 
rates  were  all  paid  by  the  owners  the  occupiers  would  of  course 
have  to  pay  an  equivalent  in  rent ;  they  would  know  what  they 
had  to  pay.  Under  that  system  the  rates  would  be  paid  by 
those  persons  most  interested  in  keeping  them  down.  Cer- 
tainly he  considered  a  great  injustice  would  be  suffered  if  the 
maintenance  of  the  turnpikes  in  this  country  was  thrown  upon 
the  parishes,  which  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  recent  legis- 
lation that  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Genge  considered  it  would 
be  an  injustice  for  persons  who  did  not  use  roads  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  those  who  sent  over  the  roads  heavy  loads  of 
flour  and  other  articles. 

Mr.  Damen  said  if  Mr.  Hngessen's  bill  "were  carried  out — 
and  no  doubt  it  would  be,  for  it  was  already  partly  passed — 
the  additional  expenses  to  be  met  would  be  somewhat  alarm- 
ing. He  (Mr.  Damen)  saw  that  tliere  were  in  this  country 
17,000  miles  of  turnpike  roads  to  be  maintained,  tlie  debt  on 
those  roads  being  near  £3,000,000.  In  this  county  alone 
there  were  433  miles  of  turnpike  roads,  the  debt  amounting 
to  £94,000.  Now  let  them  just  fancy  that — the  parishes 
being  saddled  with  the  keeping  in  repair  of  433  miles  of  turn- 
pike roads,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  debt  of  £94,000 !  If  the 
tolls  were  abolished  this  sum  would  have  to  be  paid  ;  no  doubt 
that  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature.  The  payment  of 
this,  reckoned  at  3  per  cent.,  would  amount,  perhaps,  to  £3,000 
a-year,  extending  over  30  years.  This  he  looked  upon  as  one 
of  tiie  most  monstrous  things  that  could  possibly  be.  He  was  in 
favour  of  persons  being  called  upon  to  pay  their  share  of  the  bur- 
den according  to  their  ability,  but  to  do  more  than  that  would, 
he  held,  be  unfair.  To  charge  all  classes  with  the  expenses 
according  to  their  ability,  would  be  as  easy  as  possible,  but  to 
throw  these  expenses  on  a  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public  would  be  imfair. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Homer  considered  that  the  burden  of  maintain- 
ing the  roads  should  fall  upon  the  community  at  large ;  it 
would  be  hard  'for  the  occupiers  of  land  to  be  burdened  ex- 
clusively. Reference  had  been  made  to  the  cottager  earning 
his  8s.  or  9s.  weekly  having  to  pay  rates  while  personal  pro- 


perty—stock-in-trade for  instance—was  exempt ;  that  he  took 
to  be  a  hardship.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they  should  do 
all  they  could  in  order  that  every  one  should  bear  his  fair  share 
of  the  burden. 

Dr.  Aldridge  said  it  struck  liim  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  highways  should  faU  upon  each  county,  by  means  of  a 
highway  rate  levied  on  all  available  property.  Persons,  he 
thought,  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  such  rate  the  same  as 
they  were  now  called  upon  to  pay  upon  their  income  and  pro- 
perty for  other  purposes.  Every  person  in  the  country  who 
derived  an  income  from  trade  or  landed  property  should  pay  a 
fair  proportion.  Good  roads  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  success  of  commerce  and  other  interests,  and  therefore 
everyone,  according  to  his  position,  according  the  property 
which  he  held,  should  be  made  to  contribute  towards  their 
maintenance.  With  regard  to  turnpike  trusts  he  thought  the 
sooner  they  were  done  away  with  the  better  ;  they  were  a  great 
imposition.  The  expense  of  collecting  the  tolls  was  some- 
thing enormous,  and  then  again  there  was  a  sad  want  of 
economy  in  making  the  roads.  Between  Dorchester  and 
Frampton,  passing  through  Charminster,  there  were  no  less 
than  three  turnpikes.  If  the  road  had  been  managed  pro- 
perly it  would  long  ago  have  been  made  free.  The  sooner 
tolls  were  abolised  the  better.  The  maintenance  of  highways 
and  turnpikes  should  fall  in  the  shape  of  a  county-rate  upon 
every  one  in  the  county  possessed  of  property.  As  the  sub- 
ject was  now  on  the  tapis,  as  it  would  shortly  be  again  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was,  as  he  conceived,  the 
positive  duty  of  every  Farmers'  Club  to  petition  Parliament  to 
the  effect  that  all  properties  should  pay  a  fair  share  towards 
the  maintenance  of  highways,  at  the  same  time  opposing  any 
such  bill  as  that  which  had  been  spoken  of  as  being  introduced 
into  the  House. 

BIr.  A.  Pope  suggested  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  every 
vehicle  and  every  horse,  raising  thereby,  if  possible,  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  maintain  the  highways.  Then  the  burden  would, 
he  thought,  fall  on  tlie  right  shoulders — on  the  persons  wlio 
used  the  highways — and  the  noxious  and  inconvenient  system 
of  tolls  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  abolished.  This  sug- 
gestion, he  added,  had  never  yet  been  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  likely 
to  be  (laughter). 

The  President  said  the  first  thing  he  would  speak  of  was 
the  present  state  of  the  roads.  They  could  very  plainly  see 
that  the  Turnpike  Trustees  were,  at  the  present  moment,  neg- 
lecting the  turnpikes  throughout  the  county.  Certainly  the 
Dorchester  and  Martinstown  road  was  one  of  the  worst  roads 
he  had  ever  in  his  life.  The  parish  roads  were  quite  in  order  ; 
but  it  was  otherwise  with  tlie  turnpike  roads.  There  prevailed 
a  general  impression  tliat  the  roads  would  next  year  be  tlirown 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Turnpike  Trustees.  The  expenses 
attending  their  own  roads  had,  they  all  knew,  been  enormous 
— they  not  increased  double,  but  treble  and  treble.  He  felt 
that  the  increasing  expenses  must  eventually  be  borne  by  the 
landlords,  that  the  tenants  could  never  pay  them.  A  good 
deal  of  money  was,  he  held,  spent  in  an  extremely  extravagant 
manner.  Taking  up  an  old  way-book  of  his  parish,  he  found 
that  from  1859  to  1863  the  sum  spent  on  the  roads  was  £21 
lis.  6d.,  while  during  the  past  four  years,  from  1867  to  1871 
the  sum  of  £226  would  have  been  paid  (Sensation).  Thus 
the  expense  was  now  tenfold.  Mr.  Homer,  in  contending  that 
money  had  been  unnecessarily  spent  on  the  roads,  instanced  a 
case  in  which  £40  or  £50  had  been  voted  for  a  road  (that 
leadingfrom  Ashton  to  Monkton)  while  scarcely  ten  vehicles  had 
passed  over  it  during  the  past  2  or  3  years.  The  road  he  said 
ran  through  one  piece  of  land.  Last  year  or  the  year  before 
thistles  as  tall  as  himself  (:\Ir.  Homer)  and  turnips  as  big 
as  a  decanter  grew  there.  That  was  the  way  their  money 
was  spent.  He  also  gave  an  instance  of  a  road  leading  into 
a  mud  hole. 

Mr.  Andrews  having  replied,  a  vote  of  thanks  passed 
to  him,  and  the  proceedings  ended. 
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At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Breconshire  Cliamber  of 
Agriculture,  Colonel  Buidgwater,  the  Chairman,  said  he 
wished  to  inlorm  the  Chamber  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  it  was  decided  by  the  magistrates 
present  that  a  committee  should  be  formed,  consisting  of 
Penry  Williams,  Esq.,  the  county  and  borough  members,  Sir 
Joseph  Bailey,  Bart.,  and  Colonel  Bridgwater,  to  draw  up  a 
memorial  to  be  presented  to  Parliameuton  the  subject  of  local 
taxation.  He  was  sure  that  announcement  would  be  the  more 
gratifying  to  the  Chamber  because  the  magistrates  had  not 
been  solicited  by  them,  but  had  taken  the  step  of  their  own 
accord.  lie  therefore  thought  it  would  be  advisable  that  the 
Chamber  should  send  up  a  similar  memorial,  not  in  the  same 
words  but  to  the  same  effect.  That,  in  fact,  was  being  done, 
or  about  to  be  done,  by  most  of  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
throughout  the  country,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  do  the  same.  He  also  suggested  that  the  Brecon 
and  Trecastle  Agricultural  Society  should  adopt  and  present  a 
similar  memorial.  Thus,  by  uniting  together,  the  agricultural 
interest  would  make  its  voice  to  be  heard,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility would  influence  very  materially  any  future  legislation  on 
the  subject.  It  would  be  advisable,  he  thought,  for  the  Cham- 
ber to  take  the  same  course  as  the  Coart  of  Quarter  Sessions 
had  done;  namely,  to  draw  up  a  petition,  and  seud  it  to 
Purliament  in  the  name  of  the  Chamber,  and  for  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  advisable  to  empower  the  council  of  the 
Chamber  to  draw  up  and  seud  a  petition  in  the  name  of  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Overton  said  they  had  already  had  a  long  discussion 
on  the  subject.  His  individual  opinion  was,  that  the  bur- 
dens on  land  had  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  land  ;  in  fact,  in  nothing  like  the  sam.e 
ratio.  He  did  not  think  anything  woukl  be  gained  by  adopt- 
ing the  memorial  to  be  presented  to  Parliament,  There  had, 
indeed,  already  been  an  investigation  on  the  subject,  when  it 
was  proved  that  land  was  not  rated  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
creased value. 

Mr.  Lloi'd  proposed,  "  That  the  council  of  this  Chamber 
be  empowered  by  this  general  meeting  of  the  Chamber  to 
draw  up  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  Parliament,  on  the 
subject  of  Local  Taxation. 

Col.  Bridgwater  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  as- 
sented to. 

Mr.  Stratton,  of  Duffryn  Farm,  Newport,  Monmouthshire, 
then  read  the  following  paper :  I  propose  to  speak  only  of 
ordinary  sheep-farming,  if  I  may  so  use  the  word — I  mean 
sheep-farming  for  the  ordinary  market,  or  £  s.  d.  point  of  view. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  fancy  side  of  the  question,  trimming 
for  exhibition,  or  any  of  that  kind  of  thing.  I  have  no  par- 
ticular predilection  for  the  animals — I  either  like  them  or  detest 
them  as  they  are  profitable  or  unprofitable.  And  here  is  a  point 
which  I  think  we  too  often  omit  to  consider.  A  man  has  his 
usual  stock ;  he  keeps  them  on  in  the  usual  way  ;  he  changes 
them  from  one  kind  of  keep  to  the  other,  as  the  course  of  the 
season  comes  round  ;  he  has  his  usual  lot  of  tegs  or  what  not 
to  sell  at  the  usual  time ;  they  go,  and  he  has  so  much  money 
more  or  less  than  the  year  before,  as  the  case  may  be.  Does 
he  consider,  and  can  he  tell  us  when  or  on  what  keep  they 
have  been  paying  best,  and  where  they  have  paid  least,  or 
even  lost  money  ?  Now,  I  think,  we  should  be  richer  men, 
or  rather,  I  would  say,  less  poor,  for  I  am  speaking  to  farmers, 
if  we  more  frequently  asked  ourselves  the  question.  Is  our 
stock  paying  ?  and  after  calculating  the  costs  and  seeing 
where  it  pays,  and  where  it  loses,  endeavour  in  future  to  cleave 
to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.  Now,  of  all  the  different 
branches  of  farming,  I  think  the  management  of  sheep  is  the 
most  difficult  to  understand.  Somebody  once  said  of  war  it  is 
a  series  of  blunders,  and  the  one  that  makes  fewest  gets  the 
best  of  it ;  so,  I  think,  it  may  well  be  said  of  farming,  es- 
pecially of  sheep-farming.  We  hear  every  spring  the  ques- 
tion, always  the  first  question  a  brother-farmer  asks  you,  what 
luck  with  the  sheep  or  with  the  lambs  ?  Depend  upon  it  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  a  pretty  good  indication  of  the 


management  of  the  flock  ;  for  though  I  must  admit  that  the 
best  of  managers  do  sometimes  meet  with  bad  luck,  as  it  is 
called,  I  do  believe  that  bad  management  is  generally  the 
parent  of  bad  luck,  and  rice  versa.  At  all  events,  I  know 
that  when  I  myself  have  had  very  bad  luck,  I  could  frequently 
remember  a  bit  of  bad  generalship  a  month  or  two  before. 
In  sheep-farming  I  do  believe  that  to  make  it  profitable  you 
must  manage  very  well  indeed,  and  sheep  badly  done  are  a 
most  unprofitable  stock.  So  I  think  you  could  not  have 
chosen  a  subject  more  worthy  of  our  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion, and  I  think  we  shall  find,  after  calculating  all  costs, 
that  there  are  more  unprofitable  sheep  kept  in  this  kingdom 
tlian  is  generally  imagined.  I  have  heard  clever  farmers  say 
that  sheep  are  a  necessary  evil,  that  they  pay  nothing  in  them- 
selves, but  are  only  necessary  for  corn-growing.  With  this  I 
for  one  cannot  agree.  I  believe  that  sheep  managed  as  they 
ought  to  be  should  not  be  kept  in  excessive  numbers  to  inter- 
fere with  corn-growing,  which  I  have  frequently  seen  done. 
Have  you  not  often  seen  roots  kept  about  too  late  in  the  spring 
so  as  to  ruin  a  barley  crop  ?  And,  remembei-,  it  takes  the 
profit  of  a  good  many  sheep  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  20  acres  of  bad  barley  and  au 
equal  quantity  of  good.  I  now  propose  to  say  a  few 
words  in  detail  about  the  management  of  a  breeding  flock, 
with  my  humble  notions  as  to  its  proper  management. 
Of  course  the  first  question  to  be  decided  in  commenc- 
ing sheep- farming  is  the  sort  of  sheep  you  intend  to  keep, 
and  this  is  a  question  dependent  upon  such  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  offer  an  opinion  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  I  think,  to  begin  with,  it  is  wise  to  do  as  your 
neighbours  do,  only  improve  upon  them  (I  mean  the  sheep  of 
course)  as  much  as  possible  ;  it  would  be  perfect  madness  to 
put  heavy  sheep  on  your  mountains,  though,  possibly,  they 
might  with  advantage  be  made  a  little  heavier  than  they  now 
are  ;  but  mountain  farming  is  one  thing  which  I  cannot  under- 
stand. I  cannot  understand  what  pay  there  can  be  to  a  Welsh 
wether,  for  instance,  from  one  year  old  till  six,  when,  I  believe, 
he  is  generally  worth  from  25s.  to  30s.,  the  wool  at  lOd.  or  Is. 
per  lb.  about  makes  up  for  losses  ;  so  it  appears  to  me  that  he 
pays,  with  luck  mind  you,  about  Is.  a  year  for  four  or  five 
years.  This  cannot  be  making  money  very  rapidly.  I  verily 
believe  your  mountain  farmers,  for  no  doubt  you  are  all  sports- 
men, keep  these  sheep  to  afford  a  good  chase  for  your  dogs  ; 
and  here  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  mischief  caused  by  dog- 
ging is  incalculable — it's  the  curse  of  Welsh  sheep  farming. 
No  sheep  can  thrive  if  they  are  to  be  run  to  a  stand  stiU  con- 
stantly. Why,  in  Wiltshire  and  every  other  sheep  county  I 
know  of,  the  very  first  principle  of  sheep  management  is  to  be 
as  quiet  and  gentle  as  possible,  never  disturb  the  sheep  in  the 
smallest  degree,  but  hereabouts  the  dog  does  everything.  A  man 
sits  in  his  house,  tells  the  dog  to  go  round  the  hill  and  bring 
the  sheep  home,  that  he  may  see  if  they  have  "  grubs."  Your 
dogs  are  wonderfully  intelligent,  and  no  doubt  they  save  their 
owners  many  a  long  walk,  but  they  certainly  diminish  the 
mutton  of  the  country  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Perhaps 
it  improves  the  flavour,  as  coursing  is  said  to  do  of  the  hare  ; 
and  as  we  have  nothing  extra  to  pay  for  it,  perhaps  we  had 
better  say  nothing  about  it.  But  let  us  return  to  our  breeding 
flock  ;  and  here  let  me  say  that  it  should  be  a  point  of  very 
deep  consideration  whether  according  to  the  peculiarities  of 
this  or  that  form,  a  breeding  flock  is  the  right  thing  to  keep, 
or  whether  a  dry  flock  would  not  be  more  profitable.  Of  course 
in  this  matter  |everything  depends  upon  circumstances,  but  I 
think  one  rule  may  be  laid  down  iu  reference  to  this  matter, 
viz.,  do  not  keep  a  regular  breeding  flock  unless  you  have  suf- 
ficient rough  keep,  either  mountain  run,  or  other  inferior  keep 
to  maintain  your  ewes  from  weaning  time  till  near  tupping 
time,  for  if  they  are  kept  on  costly  food,  the  expenses  of  sum- 
mering will  very  considerbly  diminish  the  profits.  My  own 
plan  is  to  buy  in  full-mouthed  ewes,  generally  iu  August,  keep 
them  always  pretty  well,  sell  as  many  fat  lambs  as  I  can,  and 
graze  out  the  ewes  during  the  autumn.  My  reasons  for  buying 
in  a  fresh  lot  every  year  are,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  have  no 
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slieep    walk  where   I  can  keep  my   ewes  inexpensively ;  se- 
condly, I  like  old  ewes.    They  breed  a  larger  number  of  lambs, 
and  that    better  than  young   ewes.     Now,  having    weaned 
the  lambs,  I  think  we  all  know  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
fatten   our  breeding  ewes.    It   does  them  good  to  work  for 
their  living,  only  to  mind  they  do  not  get  too  poor,  and  that 
they  are   well  supplied   with  water  during  the   hot  weather. 
It  is  not  until  within  a  mouth   of  tupping  that  one  need  be  at 
all  anxious  about  the  ewes.     I  think   it   is   then   of  great 
importance  to    keep    them   well.    They  should  be  decidedly 
on  the  mend  when  the  ram  is  turned  out,  for  we  all  know 
how  our  breed  of  lambs  varies  as  the    ewes  are  doing  well, 
or  are  poor  and  doing  ill.     Now  comes    a   very    interesting 
period,  when  the  health  of  our    subject  should  be  carefully 
watched,    for    a    little    neglect   will   spoil  the  whole  thing. 
Once    let    your   ewes    get    below    the    mark    do   what   you 
will,  you  can't  get  them  up  again.      You  will  have  puny, 
starved  lambs,  the  ewe  can't  keep  more  than  one,  and  often 
not  that.     You  will  have  a  short  breed  of  lambs,  and  lose  a 
number  of  ewes      lu  short,  you  will  have  venj  had  liicl.     Let 
us  just  try  to  calculate  the  difference  between  a  flock  done 
well  and  a  similar  lot  done  badly.     Let  there  be  200  Down 
ewes.    They  shall  be  run  iu  two  lots  of  100  each.    And  here 
I  will  describe  my  notions  of  how  a  flock  of  ewes  should  be 
kept.  They  shall  cost  35s.  a  head,  and  be  purchased  in  August. 
They  both  sh.iU  run  stubbles,  and  be  kept  in  a  similar  way, 
only  that  one  lot  shall  have  a  tie  of  rape  or  mustard  for  a 
month  previous  to  a  certain  time,  so  that  one  lot  shall  be  in  a 
good  state,  and  the  other  a  little  below  par  at  that  particular 
time  ;  then  they  run  the  seeds  aud  pastures,  or  cleau  up  be- 
hind the  lambs ;  they  are  still  upon  much  the  same  keep,  but 
one  lot  is  frequently  changed  from  field  to  field,  the  other 
kept  a    bit    too    long   in    one    place.      The  .shepherd   has 
the    lambs    to     attend    to     in     the    morning,     and     keeps 
our    devoted  ewes  too    long    in    a    bare   fold,   wliere    they 
had  finished    up   the    bits    left  by    the  lambs    six    o,clock 
on    the    previous     evening.       They    continue    to    run    the 
pastures,  when  November  comes  with  its  usual  rains  ;  the  one 
lot  is  immediately  removed  to  the  drier  grounds,  where  a  bite 
has  been  kept  in  anticipation  of  this  period ;    the  otlier  lot 
remains  a  few  days,  perhaps  weeks,  too  long  on  wet  comfort- 
less ground,  the  bit  of  grass  there  is  dirty  and  loathsome  from 
the  constant  wanderings  of   tlie  dissatisfied  ewes.     December 
comes,  but  without  frost ;    tlie  good  manager  still  keeps  his 
flock  on  the  dry  ground,  but  either  hauld  them  a  few  turnips 
or  makes  them  walk  to  the  fiekl  and  fetch  them  themselves  ; 
the  bad  manager  begins  to  think  his  ewes  look  deuced  rough, 
is  frightened,  takes  them  away  from  the  grass,  and  plunges 
into  a  piece  of  turnips,  gives  them  as  many  turnips  as  they  can 
gorge,  and  hay,  which  they  don't  care  about,  having  plenty  of 
turnips,  keeps  them  between  the  hurdles  often  in  mud  up  to 
their  bellies.     This  goes  on  till  January  comes  with  its  frosts, 
when  our  friend  finds  his  roots  decreasing  a-pace,  and  the  hay 
ricks  diminished  visibly;    gets  frightened  again,  curtails  the 
turnips,  aud  cuts  straw  with  hay  into  chaff;    the  consequence 
is  that  the  ewes  are  always  looking  for  the  turnips,  rush  at 
them  when  the  time  comes,  take  in  a  considerable  amount  of 
wind,  and  consequently  feel  uncomfortable.     Then  may  be  ex- 
pected a  pretty  good  crop  of  dead  lambs.  So  the  game  goes  on 
till  lambing  time,  when  our  friend  finds  himself  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory state  as  regards  his  100  Down  ewes  ;    in  all  pro- 
bability he  has  lost  four  or  fiue.     He  has  few  twins,  and  even 
the  singles  have  not  sufficient  milk.      He  finds  when  weaning 
and  shearing  time  comes  that  he  lias  lost  ten  ewes,  and  has 
only  eighty  lambs,  and  tliose  are  a  bad  lot.      Now,  what  does 
our  good  manager  do  ?     We  left  him  in  December  witli  his 
stock  in  a  very  healthy  state.     In  January,  or  as  soon  as  they 
require  it,  he  gives  a  little  cake,  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  chaff,  or 
a  picking  of  nice  oat,  barley,  bean,  or  pea-straw,  and  so  they 
are  continued  to  be  kept  until  lambing  time,  always  in  com- 
fort, always  in  health.     Observe,  I  liave  not  mentioned  hay  as 
part  of  their  diet.     I  very  seldom  use  hay  myself  for  sheep, 
and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  ;    and  at 
anything  like  average  market  price,  it  is  one  of  the  dearest 
articles  you  can  consume,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  cake  or 
corn  as   an  economical  feeding  stuff".      I  have  known  a  flock 
of  ewes  eat  more  hay  in  a  season  than  they  themselves  were 
worth.     Can  that  be  right  ?    and  what  is  tlie  reason  ?     Why, 
some  absurd  restriction  about  selling  hay,  probably.     Fancy 
being  compelled  to    consume  liay   worth  i'7    per  ton,  when 


you  can  use  cake  so  much  more  economically,  and  will 
any  one  say  that  cake  feeding  is  not  better  for  the 
land  ?  Moreover,  I  object  to  giving  ewes  an  excessive 
quantity  of  roots,  before  lambing.  1  believe  a  large 
amount  of  ill-luck  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
Now,  the  owner  of  the  flock  I  am  now  describing  will  find 
himself,  in  all  probability,  at  weaning  time,  with  about  98 
ewes  and  130  lambs.  Tlie  ewes  will  keep  the  lambs  well  and 
give  them  a  good  start,  which  is  everything  with  a  lamb. 
Once  get  a  young  lamb  "  dry"  in  its  skin,  as  we  call  it — I 
mean  pinched — and  witli  its  back  up— and  you  may  move  him 
if  you  can  ;  he  is  injured  for  life.  The  parallel  which  I  have 
been  drawing  iu  a  very  rough  way,  I  believe  to  be  by  no  means 
an  unusual  one  in  real  life,  and  I  leave  you  to  draw  your  own 
inference  of  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  iu  these  two 
cases.  AVhy,  one  lot  would  be  worth  almost  double  as  much 
as  the  other,  and  yet  probably  have  cost  no  more  to  keep.  No 
wonder  that  some  men  like  sheep  while  others  hate  them,  that 
some  are  "  lucky,"  others  unlucky.  I  believe  the  great  prin- 
ciple °of  sheep  ^farming  \%  io  keep  them  moviufj  !  I  mean  in- 
creasing iu  weight.  I  am  not  recommending  "  dogging," 
mind.  If  a  sheep  once  sustains  a  clieck,  it  takes  probably 
a  month  to  start  him  again,  and  all  the  food  he  eats  during 
that  period  is  simply  wasted.  What  does  M'Combie  say  of 
cattle  ?  "  If  you  want  them  to  pay,  they  should  never  lose 
their  calf-flesh,  depend  upon  it."  It  is  quite  equally  true  of 
sheep,  they  should  never  lose  their  lamb-flesh.  I  expect  we 
are  all  pretty  well  agreed  that  iu  sheep-business  nothing  pays 
better  than  selling  fat  lambs,  and  no  doubt,  as  a  rule,  it  is  quite 
true  ;  but  if  it  were  possible  to  keep  them  on  for  another  six 
months,  always  doing  as  well  as  when  with  their  dams,  and 
with  good  keeping,  it  is  quite  possible,  I  believe,  the  latter 
part  of  their  lives  would  be  as  profitable  as  their  beginning. 
Take  for  instance  the  prize  lots  of  lambs  at  Winchester  Fair, 
in  October  last.  The  300  made  over  £3  a  head,  and  you  may 
reckon  up  the  cost  of  keeping  them  as  you  like  ;  you  can 
come  to  only  one  conclusion,  namely,  that  they  paid  right 
well.  Now,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  they  were  kept  "  doing" 
the  whole  time.  I  will  here  say  that  the  dams  of  the  first 
prize  lot  have  tasted  no  hay  for  two  or  three  years.  And  tlie 
principal  food  of  the  lambs  was  vetches,  sainfoin,  and  cab- 
bage. I  will  not  pursue  the  daily  life  of  a  lamb  from  its  birth 
to  its  death,  for  that  would  be  asking  too  much  endurance  from 
you.  I  will  simply  say  that  I  believe  it  is  very  essential  to  give 
young  lambs  a  succession  of  fresti.  keep  if  hurdling  be  the  sys- 
tem adopted  ;  let  them  at  least  have  one  fresh  piece  every  day  ; 
and  if  the  system  of  grazing  the  whole  field  be  adopted,  on  no 
account  let  the  keep  get  too  big  before  stocking,  and  when 
stocked  don't  keep  them  there  too  long,  remembering  that  for 
every  day  they  remain  there  after  your  keep  is  stale  they  will 
take  two  days  of  good  keep  to  make  up  what  they  have 
lost.  Kely  upon  it,  for  sheep  to  do  well  upon  seeds  or  grass, 
they  should  be  pastured  in  moderate  numbers  with  other  stock, 
and  frequently  shifted  from  one  field  to  another,  always  having 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  good  water.  There's  an  old  say- 
ing, "  If  you  want  more  milk,  sell  a  cow."  The  same  may  be 
applied  to  sheep,  "  Do  not  over-stock."  A  few  sheep  well 
done  will  pay  a  lot  more  than  a  large  number  done  badly. 
Over  stock  with  sheep  and  you  spoil  your  sheep  and 
spoil  your  land.  Here  let  me  say  that  I  think  wherever 
possible  there's  nothing  like  keeping  sheep  between  hur- 
dles. They  are  not  only  spared  a  lot  of  injurious  ex- 
ercise — I  speak  of  grazing  sheep  —  but  you  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  manure,  which  when  sheep  are  allowed 
to  run  over  the  field,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  wasted  under 
hedges  aud  trees,  or  where  it  is  not  required.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  unwise,  as  a  rule,  to  keep  young  sheep 
on  pasture  too  late  iu  the  autumn  ;  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
get  them  on  to  roots  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  believe  a  ton  of 
swedes  in  October  will  produce  as  much  mutton  as  two  tons 
after  Christmas,  unless  very  carefully  secured,  and  even  then 
they  are  not  nearly  so  good,  or,  at  all  events,  they  do  not 
make  mutton  so  fast ;  but  that  perhaps  may  be  on  account  of 
the  diU'erence  in  the  state  of  the  land  and  the  atmosphere  ; 
but  whatever  the  cause,  the  result  is  the  same.  I  like  to  get 
on  to  swedes  or  mangolds  by  the  1st  October.  My  own  plan 
is  to  give  them  as  many  roots  as  they  will  eat.  I  speak  of 
fatting  sheep  with  about  a  pound  of  cake  or  corn  per  day. 
No  hay  !  I  find  the  sheep,  as  a  rule,  do  very  well  and  pay  me 
a  fair  price  for  my  roots.    I  find  1  lb.  of  cake  per  day  aud 
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30  lbs.  of  roots  to  be  about  the  average  quantity  a  iair  sized 
"  tes"  will  consume,  and  reckoning  in  this  way,  I  have  been 
always  able  to  calculate  the  time  my  roots  would  last  me,  and 
this  is  sometimes  useful  to  know.  There  is  a  prevailing  notion 
that  mangolds  are  unfit  to  feed,  with  sheep  on  the  land  m 
autumn.  Tliiy  is,  I  venture  to  say,  a  great  mistake.  I  would 
quite  as  soon  have  mangolds  as  swedes  in  October,  November, 
or  December  ;  and  as  they  are  a  much  more  certain  crop,  I 
shall  go  in  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  mangolds.  I  have 
fattened  a  lot  of  sheep  on  mangolds  this  last  autumn,  and 
never  had  sheep  do  better.  In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  to 
be  successful  in  the  breeding  and  management  of  sheep— I 
mean  successful  in  a  pecuniary  way — like  all  other  branches  of 
business,  it  must  be  thorouglily  understood  and  well  carried 
out.  We  must  think  over  our  blunders  and  profit  by  them, 
and  not  go  and  commit  the  same  blunders  again.  We  must 
look  our  mistakes  fairly  in  the  face,  and  not  slur  over  them, 
and  call  it  all  ill  luck.  I  am  here  reminded  of  two 
very  big  blunders  of  my  own  only  last  year.  I  know  it 
is  generally  thought  that  any  fool  can  be  a  farmer— and  so  he 
can  in  name  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  any 
fool  can't  make  money  at  farming.  I  believe  a  prevailing  error 
among  farmers  is  a  fear  of  expense.  We  too  often  spoil  the 
ship  for  the  sake  of  a  half-penny  worth  of  tar.  The  most 
profitable  lot  of  sheep  I  ever  remember  were  kept  the  most 
expensively  :  after  paying  for  their  corn,  which  they  had  ad 
libitum,  they  paid  30s.  a  ton  for  their  roots. 

The  Chairman  knew  the  hill  sheep  made  very  good 
mutton,  and  he  should  be  pleased  to  hear  some  of  them  tell 
Mr.  Stratton  that  they  paid  also. 

Mr.  De  Winton  said  that  in  some  humble  way  he  had 
followed  the  plan  advocated  in  the  paper,  though  as  yet  he 
could  not  say  that  it  had  paid  him,  for  the  reason  that  he 
thought  he  had  had  what  was  termed  bad  luck  with  his  sheep. 
Still  he  was  not  deterred,  as  he  believed  the  principle  advo- 
cated was  the  right  one. 

Mr.  A.  Smith  explained  that  it  was  his  custom  to  give  his 
sheep  a  little  hay  with  their  turnips,  because  turnips  contain- 
ing ninety  per  cent,  of  water  were  too  poor  for  sheep  at  that 
time,  and  if  fed  on  that  root  alone  the  consequence  would 
almost  certainly  be  a  poor  lambing  season.  He  therefore  gave 
his  sheep  a  little  hay,  and  believed  it  to  be  beneficial  to  them. 

Mr.  Stratton  said  he  also  gave  his  sheep  hay  and  cake  as 
well  as  turnips  at  the  time  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Smith,  and 
believed  with  him  that  that  treatment  was  beneficial. 

Mr.  Smith  quite  endorsed  all  Mr.  Stratton  had  advanced 
on  the  evil  of  driving  sheep  witli  a  dog.  Such  a  practice  was 
a  very  bad  one,  because  after  a  run  in  that  way  the  sheep  be- 
came overheated  ;  they  would  then  lie  down,  and  the  probabi- 
lities were  that  it  would  prove  very  injurious  to  them. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  thought  Mr.  Stratton's  remarks 
were  hardly  fair  on  Welsh  sheep  farming.  He  appeared  to 
condemn  the  practice  of  keeping  sheep  for  sis  or  seven  years ; 


but  it  might  lie  that  they  made  better  mutton  by  keeping  them 
that  time,  and  if  so,  the  question  simply  turned  upon  a  matter 
of  paying.  He  did  not  think  the  same  rule  covdd  be  applied 
to  Welsh  sheep  as  was  followed  with  English  sheep.  In  fact, 
the  real  point  was  simply  whether  tlie  Welsh  farmer  could  do 
as  well  by  selling  his  sheep  at  a  year  or  two  old  as  by  keeping 
them  longer.  They  must  remember  that  Welsh  sheep  were 
quite  different  from  English  sheep  in  that  they  wandered  over 
large  tracts  of  common  land  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
their  keep  was  therefore  much  less  expensive  than  English 
sheep.  The  mountain  sheep,  too,  were  much  more  hardy  than 
the  lowland  sheep,  and  consideriag  this  and  other  circum- 
stances, it  seemed  to  him  that  they  required  a  very  different 
kind  of  treatment. 

Mr.  Jones  said  he  was  very  much  impressed  with  some  of 
Mr.  Stratton's  remarks  respecting  hill  sheep,  and  he  could  not 
but  say  that  a  good  deal  he  had  said  was  quite  true,  and  could 
not  be  controverted.  Every  shepherd  who  had  a  great  quantity 
of  sheep  under  his  care,  roaming  over  hundreds  of  acres  of 
hill  land,  knew  that  a  certain  number  of  those  sheep  were  what 
are  termed  leaders,  that  is,  they  were  kept  for  a  longer  period, 
because  they  knew  the  runs  or  the  boundary  so  well  that  they 
prevented  the  rest  of  the  flock  from  straying, 

Mr.  Stratton  :  J3ut  do  they  pay  ? 

Mr.  Jones  :  Very  well. 

Mr.  D.  Smith  pointed  out  that  farmers  whose  farms  adjoined 
mountain  commons  had  the  privilege  of  turning  out  their  sheep 
on  these  commons  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  in 
consequence,  their  feeding  was  much  less  expensive  than  the 
feeding  of  lowland  sheep.  It  was  the  practice  of  these  far- 
mers to  buy  sheep  a  year  old  and  then  turn  them  on  the  com- 
mons for  two  or  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
would  realise  7d.  per  lb.  in  the  market,  and  thereby  give  a 
clear  profit  because  they  had  cost  but  little  in  keep. 

Mr.  Overton  said  that  the  Welsh  farmers,  on  farms  of 
over  one  hundred  acres,  were  gradually  reducing  their  stock 
of  Welsh  sheep.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  that  could  be  alleged 
for  their  continuation  was  the  immense  tracts  of  common 
lands  which  were  only  used  for  grazing  purposes.  These  com- 
mons unfortunately  were  now  open,  but  he  considered  it  would 
be  far  better  if  they  were  enclosed.  He  believed  that  unen- 
closed commons  were  a  great  injury  and  a  great  curse  to  the 
country.  They  produced  endless  disputes  and  quarrels  among 
the  people  who  lived  on  and  adjoining  them,  as  was  seen  in 
the  continual  charges  of  assault  heard  before  the  magistrates 
arising  therefrom.  But  he  thought  the  day  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when  these  commons  would  be  enclosed,  and  then  the  hill 
farmers  would  probably  keep  a  superior  class  of  sheep.  There 
was  another  reason  for  continuing  this  class  of  sheep,  namely, 
that  the  land  in  many  districts  was  too  poor  and  too  cold  to 
support  a  superior  breed. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accordedMr,  Stratton  and  the  Chairman, 
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At  the  annual  meeting,  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  Dilston,  in  the  chair, 
the  officers  of  the  Club  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  tlie  other  business  was  of  a  formal  character.  The  annual 
dinner  was  held  at  one  o'clock,  when  about  ninety  gentlemen 
sat  down,  Mr.  C.  G.  Grey,  President  of  the  Club,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  Trotter)  read  the  annual  report 
as  follows :  In  presenting  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report, 
your  committee  have  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  Club 
still  continues  its  prosperous  career.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers increases,  there  now  being  228  against  215  at  our 
last  annual  meeting.  The  committee  beg  to  express  their 
thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  read  papers  during  the 
year,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Wallis  for  his  paper  On  Sewage,  to  Mr. 
Hugh  Wilson  for  his  paper  On  the  Condition  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Labourer,  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Catcheside  for  his  papers  On 
Oilcakes  and  On  Lime,  to  Mr.  H.  II.  Goddard  On  the 
Sterilty  of  Soils,  and  to  Mr.  John  Hope,  juu.,  for  his  paper 
On  the  Commercial  Aspect  of  Agriculture.  The  committee 
wish  most  particularly  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  subjects 
on  the  card  for  discussion  ;  the  first  of  which,  by  Professor 
Wrightson,  will  not  be  read  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  I'eb- 


ruary,  but  on  the  first  Tuesday — the  7th  of  February.  Your 
committee,  in  compliance  with  a  requisition  from  some  of  the 
members  called  a  special  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  15th 
of  March,  to  consider  the  Game  Law  Bills  then  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  meeting  was  numerously  attended, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  petition  in  favour  of  the  total  repeal  of 
the  Game  Laws.  The  petition  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Beau- 
mont, by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  House.  Your  com- 
mittee beg  to  express  their  obligations  to  Mr.  Beaumont  for 
having  kindly  sent  to  the  Club  various  Parliamentary  returns 
and  reports  connected  with  agriculture.  The  committee  have 
submitted  to  your  chemist  various  samples  of  cakes  and 
manures  for  analysis,  and  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  results 
are  satisfactory  ;  but  they  beg  to  add  that  the  cakes  which  they 
selected  are  sold  as  "  pure."  Those  sold  as  "  genuine"  and 
"  common"  have  not  been  analysed.  Your  committee  feeling 
that  these  analyses  have  been  of  benefit  to  the  district  desire 
your  permission  to  continue  them.  The  Club  was  kindly  invited 
to  witness  the  working  of  various  steam  cultivators  on  Mr. 
Lee's  farm,  Stocksfleld  Hall,  in  April ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  position  of  the  field  in  which  the  trial  took  place  and 
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the  quality  of  the  soil  are  well  adapted  for  'steam  cultiyation. 

The  Chairmajs  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which 
was  carried. 

The  Secketary  proposed  a  number  of  new  members,  who 
were  elected. 

Mr.  Wm.  Cook  then  sold  the  agricultural  papers  taken  in 
by  the  Club,  disposing  of  the  Mark  Lane  Exjiress  to  Mr.  M. 
Stephenson,  jun.,  Fourstones,  for  4d.  per  week,  and  the  Noiik 
British  Agriculturist  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Harle,  West  Mill  Hills,  for 
3f  d.  per  week. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  members  a  letter  asking  aid  to 
a  fund  for  providing  money  or  seed  to  the  tenant  farmers  in 
the  north  of  Erance. 

Mr.  DoDS  moved  that  the  committee  be  requested  to  under- 
take the  collection  of  funds  and  seeds  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, and  that  they  select  gentlemen  in  each  parish  to  aid 
them. 

Mr.  Jos.  Lee  seconded  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  an  exceedingly  laudable  object, 
to  benefit  those  who,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  had  been 
brought  to  great  loss.  If  peace  should  be  concluded  by  the 
sprmg  they  would  be  able  to  sow  their  land. 

The  Secretary  proposed  that  the  Club  take  no  action.  If 
any  nation,  especially  a  rich  country  like  France,  chose  to  go 
to  war,  it  was  very  fit  tliat  they  protected  themselves  against 
all  emergencies  (hisses  and  slight  applause). 

There  being  no  seconder  to  the  amendment,  the  motion  was 
carried. 

Mr.  DoDS  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Local  Taxation  "  as  fol- 
lows :  The  subject  of  local  taxation,  on  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  open  the  discussion,  is  one  the  growing  importance 
of  which  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  not  only  of  those 
upon  whom  the  burden  of  the  local  taxes  falls,  but  also 
of  public  men  of  all  shades  of  politics,  and  now,  after  many  at- 
tempts at  mending  and  patching,  has  again  been  taken  up  by 
the  legislature  with,  let  us  hope,  a  determination  by  a  compre- 
hensive and  just  reform,  to  set  the  question  at  rest  for  at  least 
one  generation.  The  committee  of  last  session  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  re-appointed  as  soon  as  Parhament  meets,  and  as  upon 
its  final  report  it  is  most  probable  legislative  measures  regu- 
lating the  raising  and  expenditure  of  some  £16,000,000  will 
be  based,  I  need  not  point  out  how  important  it  is  that  the 
ratepayers  and  aU  who  are  interested  in  the  question  should 
make  known  their  views  in  a  calm,  clear  manner — not  looking 
merely  to  their  own  interests,  but  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
what  is  best  for  all ;  and  I  trust  that  in  this  spirit  I  shall  open 
the  discussion,  and  that  in  this  spirit  it  may  be  conducted.  As 
the  Act  43  Elizabeth,  cap.  2,  is  tliat  under  authority  of  which 
a  large  portion  of  our  local  taxation  is  raised,  and  as  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  brief,  I  shall  here  quote  it :  "  Be  it  euacted  by 
the  authority  of  this  present  Parliament  that  the  church 
wardens  of  every  parish,  and  four,  three,  or  two  substantial 
householders  tliere,  as  shall  be  thought  meet,  having  respect  to 
the  proportion  and  greatness  of  the  same  parish  and  parishes, 
be  nominated  yearly,  in  Easter  week,  or  within  one  month 
after  Easter,  under  hand  and  seal  of  two  or  morejustices  of  the 
peace  in  the  same  county,  whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum, 
dweUing  in  or  near  the  same  parish,  or  division  where  the 
same  parish  doth  he,  shall  be  called  overseers  of  the  poor  of 
the  same  parish ;  and  they,  or  tlie  greater  part  of  them,  shall 
take  order  from  time  to  time,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  two 
or  more  such  justices  of  peace  as  is  aforesaid,  for  setting  to 
work  the  children  of  all  such  whose  parents  shall  not,  by  the 
said  churchwardens  and  overseers,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
be  thought  able  to  keep  and  maintain  their  children ;  and  also 
for  setting  to  work  all  such  persons,  married  or  unmarried, 
having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and  use  no  ordinary  and 
daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  by ;  and  also  to  raise, 
weekly  or  otherwise  (by  taxation  of  every  inhabitant,  parson, 
vicar,  and  other,  and  of  every  occupier  of  lands,  houses,  tithes 
impropriate,  propriation  of  tithes,  coal  mines,  or  saleable  un- 
derwood, in  the  said  parish,  in  such  competent  sum  and  sums  of 
money  as  they  shall  think  fit),  a  convenient  stock  of  flax,  hemp, 
wool,  thread,  iron,  and  other  ware  and  stuff,  to  set  the  poor 
on  work  ;  and  also  competent  sums  of  money  for  and  towards 
the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  such 
other  among  them  being  poor  and  not  able  to  work  ;  and  also 
for  the  putting  out  of  such  children  to  be  apprentices,  to  be 
gathered  out  of  the  same  parish,  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  same  parish,  and  to  do  and  execute  all  other  things,  as 


well  for  the  disposing  of  the  said  stock  as  otherwise  concerning 
the  premises,  as  to  them  shall  seem  convenient."  The  duty 
of  providing  for  the  impotent  poor  was  recognised  so  early  as 
1338,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  {a),  but  it  was  not  till  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  which  dispersed 
over  the  kingdom  the  sturdy  beggars  hitherto  supported  by 
them,  that  the  question  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  the 
Parliament.  Acts  providing  for  the  collection  of  voluntary 
charity  proved  inefi'ectual,  and  at  last  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth 
was  passed,  which  may  be  rewarded  as  the  foundation  of  our 
poor-law  system.  By  it  the  office  of  overseer  was  first  called 
into  existence.  It  will  be  seen, too,  that  it  provides  that  the  able- 
bodied  poor  shall  be  made  to  work,  the  impotent  provided  for, 
and  poor  children  apprenticed  and  set  to  work,  and  also  provides 
for  raising  the  means  of  carrying  out  these  provisione  by  a 
compulsory  rate,"  according  to  the  ability  of  the  same  parish. 
The  Act  is  very  short  compared  with  our  Acts  now-a-days,  and 
seems  very  clear  also,  and  yet  how  many  different  opinions  have 
been  expressed  regarding  it !  and  so  many  and  couflictiug  have 
been  the  decisions  of  the  superior  courts  upon  it  that  its  terms 
afford  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation,  even  in  our  own  days. 
Some  hold,  and  Mr.  Gardener,  in  his  able  essay  on  Local  Taxa- 
tion, goes  the  length  of  saying  that  no  unprejudiced  mind  can 
doubt  that  personal  property  was  intended  by  this  act  to  be 
rated.  If  so,  it  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  no  attempt  to  rate 
personalty  was  made  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  till  the  reign 
of  Anne.  There  is  no  doubt  that  since  that  time  there  have 
been  many  conflicting  decisions ;  but  latterly  personalty,  ^t 
least  so  fiir  as  to  include  stock-in-trade,  was  held  to  be  rate- 
able, but  under  so  many  restrictions  and  complications  that  to 
do  so  was  next  to  impossible,  and  the  legislature  cut  the  knot 
by  passing  a  short  Act  exempting  personalty  from  rates.  Your 
time,  however,  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  fully  into  that 
branch  of  the  subject  here.  Those  who  wish  to  study  the 
difficulties  of  rating  personalty,  I  would  refer  to  the  exceed- 
ingly clear  and  able  evidence  of  the  late  Sir  George  C.  Lewis, 
before  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1850,  on  Parocliial  Assess- 
ment. 

In  treating  this  subject  I  shall  consider 
I. — The  basis  of  assessment, 

11. — The  area  of  assessment. 
III. — The  parties  from  whom  the  rates  should  be  levied. 

IV. — The  parties  framing  the  assessments,  and  makiug,allow= 
ing,  and  collecting  the  rates. 

V. — The  parties  administering  the  rates. 
I.  The  Basis  or  Assessment. —  1.  The  present  basis 
and  its  inequalities.  Hitherto  the  rates  have  been  charged 
only  on  real  property,  but  every  description  of  real  property 
is  not  chargeable.  With  the  exception  of  coal,  aU  mines  and 
woodlands  (with  some  slight  exceptions)  are  exempted,  and 
also  all  quarries  and  claybeds  which  are  wrought  by  shafts, 
and  not  "  to  the  day."  Thus  the  fire  clay,  so  frequently  found 
with  coal,  and  so  valuable  an  adjunct  to  the  mine,  is  not 
rateable,  while  the  coal  going  up  the  same  shaft  is  so.  Again, 
railways,  water-works,  and  other  descriptions  of  property 
which,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  so  largely  increased  in 
value  have,  through  the  ignorance  or  indolence  of  the  over- 
seers, either  escaped  rating  altogether  or  been  rated  at  a  mere 
nominal  sum.  This  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  from  which  it  will  be  found  that  the  fair  rate- 
able value  of  tlie  railways  in  England  and  Wales  in  1867 
amounted  to  something  like  £12,000,000,  on  which  they  paid 
only  £650,000  of  rates,  or  about  Is,  Id.  in  the  pound ; 
whereas,  according  to  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  {It),  the  average 
rate  is  3s.  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  England  and 
Wales.  These  inequalities  are  further  increased  by  there 
being  no  central  authority  by  which  the  assessment  of  the 
various  unions  may  be  made  uniform  one  with  another,  so 
that  tho  county  and  pohce  rates  are  levied  on  an  unequal 
basis.  Again,  the  cost  of  the  prosecution  of  felons  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  police  force  fall  entirely  upon  that  portion 
of  real  property  now  rateable,  while  in  99  cases  in  100  the 
offences  are  committed  against  personalty ;  and  the  question 
naturally  arises.  Why  should  a  certain  limited  amount  of  real 
property  bear  not  only  aU  these  expenses,  but  also  that  of 
maintaining  the  highways  ?  Then  we  have  general  district 
rates  for  repayment  of  money  borrowed  for  permanent  works, 
such  as  sewerage,  paving,  water  supply,  &c.,  and  also  for  main- 
tenance of  streets,  lighting,  scavenging,  repairs,  &c.,  all 
charged  upon  real  property,  and  charged  upon  the  whole 
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district  uudei:  the  Local  Board,  landward  as  well  as  town, 
although  iu  many  cases  the  land  receives  no  benefit  wliaterer 
from  any  of  these  works.  No  doubt  it  is  charged  at  a  lower 
rate,  hut  can  anyone  say  that  real  properti/  alone  is  benefited 
by  sewers,  water,  and  light  P  Ileal  property  is  already  taxed 
beyond  its  just  proportion  ;  Mr.  D.  Baxter,  in  his  interesting 
work  on  "  The  Taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  says  by  2^ 
per  cent.,  but  I  think  I  can  show  by  his  own  figures  that  his 
estimate  is  too  low.  He  states  that  real  property  ought  to 
bear  one-fifth  more  taxation  than  personalty,  and  industrial 
incomes  one-fourth  less  than  personalty,  taking  personalty  as 
the  standard.  Now  admitting  this,  how  does  the  matter 
stand  ? 

If  personalty  is  paying  taxes  to  the  amount  of  7  per  cent. 

Real  property  should  pay  8  2-5ths,  say  8-^     „ 

And  industrial  incomes  5  j    „ 

Now  Mr.  Baxter  states  that  real  property  is  paying  11  per 
cent.,  personalty  7  per  cent.,  and  industrial  incomes  only  3| 
per  cent.,  re.al  property  thus  bearing  2^  per  cent,  above  its 
normal  amount.  But  what  do  his  own  fia;ures  show  ?  The 
whole  taxes,  local  and  national,  for  1867-8  amounted  to 
£83,115,000.  Of  this  amount  the  £162,600,000  of  real  pro- 
perty bore  £3'i,938,375,  or  deducting  one-fourth  of  the  local 
taxes  as  being  incident  to  the  occupiers — £20,000,000,  or  12| 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  taxed.  I  have  not  the  means  of 
separating  the  amounts  borne  by  personalty  and  industrial  in- 
comes respectively,  but  together  they  pay  to  the  national  ex- 
chequer    £9,959,625 

to  which  must  be  added  tlie  fourth  of  the  local 

taxes  incident  to  the  occupiers  4,930,375 

Amounting  together  to  £14,890,000 

or  six  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  on  the  £223,400,000  returned 
for  income-tax.  To  this  add  one-fifth  for  the  amount  at  which 
it  is  clHimed  real  property  should  be  taxed  beyond  personalty, 
and  we  have  still  only  8  per  cent.,  being  4|  instead  of  ^\  per 
cent,  less  than  real  property,  and  if  to  the  amount  returned  for 
income-tax  under  schedules  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  ....  £323,400,000 
we  add,  1.  Unreturned  income 17,000,000 

2.  The  amount  excused  on  incomes  "i        ■,  r,  onn  C\(\(\ 

between  £100  and  £200 /        i-.^L»u,uuu 

3.  Incomes  under  £100 81,300,000 

In  all £334,000,000 

we  fiud  that  only  4^  per  cent,  is  really  borne  by  personalty 
and  industrial  incomes,  and  although  real  property  is  thus 
overtaxed,  it  is  to  have  an  education  rate  added  to  those  I  have 
already  mentioned.  The  balance  of  the  £83,115,000  is  raised 
by  taxes  on  expenditure  and  such  licences  and  duties  as  are 
borne  by  the  public  at  large.  Another  fruitful  source  of  diffi- 
culty and  dispute  in  framing  the  basis  of  assessment  is  the 
deductions  for  repairs,  insurance,  &c.,  also  the  rating  of  tithes 
upon  the  annual  value,  and  the  numerous  deductions  allowed 
therefrom. 

2.  One  effect  of  these  inequalities,  exemptions,  and  anoma- 
lies has  been  to  cause  the  present  movement  for  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  whole  system  of  local  taxation,  and  a  growing 
conviction  that,  for  local  purposes,  every  class  and  description 
of  real  property  should  be  rated.  There  are  also  many  who 
call  for  a  rating  of  personal  property,  and  refer  to  the  Act  of 
Ehzabeth  in  support  of  their  views.  That  these  inequalities 
and  exemptions  are  wrong  in  principle,  and  that  all  real  property 
from  which  profit  is  or  may  he  derived  ought  to  be  assessed,  is 
almost  universally  admitted,  and  the  carrying  of  this  out  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner  is  the  difficult  task  to  wliich  Parlia- 
ment will,  we  trust,  address  itself. 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  the  remedies  for  these  inequalities. 
Certainly  not  the  rating  of  personal  property  for  local  pur- 
poses. If  the  difficulties  of  fixing  an  equitable  basis  of  assess- 
ment for  real  property  are  great,  those  attending  the  framing 
of  such  a  basis  for  assessing  personal  property  for  heal  pur- 
poses are  to  my  mind,  infinitely  greater.  Where  is  the  per- 
sonalty of  those  holding  in  the  funds  to  be  rated  ?  In  London 
or  in  the  parish  of  residence  P  Or  where  are  railway  divi- 
dends to  be  rated,  in  the  parish  of  residence,  at  the  railway 
head-quarters,  or  distributed  over  all  the  parishes  through 
which  the  railway  passes  ?  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  says  (c),  "  I 
never  heard  of  any  mode  by  which  it  would  be  practicable  to 
levy  a  pairochial  rate  on  personal  property,"  and  in  answer  to 
the  previous  question  he  says,  "  as  far  as  I  am  informed  of  the 


details  of  rales  made  upon  personal  property,  1  doubt  whether 
any  such  rate  could  be  sustained  on  an  appeal." 

The  rating  of  personal  property — or  "  means  and  substance" 
— is  expiessly  sanctiond  in  Scotland  by  the  Act  8  and  9  Vic, 
c.  73,  and  attempts  were  made  in  several  localities  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  but  with  such  unfortunate  results  that,  with  one 
single  exception  (Greenock),  they  are  now  abandoned.  By 
that  Act  it  is  optional  to  the  Parochial  Boards  to  impose  the 
assessment  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  either  of  three  dif- 
ferent ways,  viz.  (1),  one-half  on  the  owners,  and  one-half  on 
the  occupiers  of  all  lands  and  heritages  in  the  parish  rateably 
according  to  their  annual  value  ;  or  (2)  one-half  on  owners  of 
lands  and  heritages  rateably  according  to  their  annual  value, 
and  th^other  half  "  upon  the  whole  inliabitants,  according  to 
their  means  and  substance  other  than  lands  and  heritages 
situate  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland;"  (3),  by  an  assessment 
"imposed  as  an  equal  per  centage  upon  the  annual  value  of  all 
lands  and  heritages  within  the  parish  or  combination,  and  upon 
the  estimated  annual  income  of  the  whole  inhabitants  from 
means  and  substance  other  than  lands  and  heritages  situate  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland."  In  their  first  annual  report  the 
Board  of  Supervision  (corresponding  to  the  Poor  Law  Board) 
say,  "  We  think  it  not  very  unlikely  that  the  second  and  third 
modes  of  assessment  mentioned  in  the  Act  may  gradually  be 
abandoned,  and  the  first  mode,  with  or  without  classification, 
be  adopted  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  parishes  iu  Scotland." 
This  expectation,  after  a  large  amount  of  litigation  and  ill- 
feeling,  has  been  fulfilled,  and  Greenock  alone,  for  what  cause 
and  with  what  results  I  know  not,  continues  to  assess  "  means 
and  substance."  It  appears  to  me  that  for  local  purposes 
real  property  alone  can  be  equitably  rated,  and  that  relief  is 
not  to  be  obtained  by  a  direct  rating  of  personal  property,  but 
(A)  By  removing  from  the  local  rates,  and  paying  from  the 
national  fund  those  charges  wliich  are  national  and  not  local. 
Those  iu  which  the  whole  community  is  quite  as  much  con- 
cerned as  the  union,  viz.,  the  county  expenditure  for  the  pro- 
secution of  felons,  maintenance  of  police  force,  S;c.  The 
maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics,  and  of  highways  ;  the  cost  of 
proceedings  before  justices  ;  payments  on  account  of  Regis- 
tration Aot ;  vaccination  fees  and  expenses  ;  the  expenses  of 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Registration  and  of  Jury  Lists. 
All  those  are  now  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate,  but  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  national  funds.  In  this  way  personal  property 
would  be  brought  to  share  in  the  expense  of  providing  for  its 
security,  of  maintaining  the  roads  used  in  its  increase  and 
enjoyment,  and  of  those  other  items  I  have  named,  which 
have  hitherto  been  borne  by  real  property  alone,  which,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  is  taxed  at  4^  per  cent.,  but  say  4  per 
cent,  beyond  its  fair  share.  That  is  to  say  that  £132,500,000 
of  real  property  charged  under  Schedule  A  in  England  and 
Wales  pays  at  present  over  and  above  its  fair  share,  taxes 

amounting  to £5,300,000 

Now,  in  1869,  the  various  items  I  have  proposed 
to  place  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  were  as 
follows,  viz. : 
Payments      to      County,      Hundred, 

Borough,  or  Police  Rates  £2,504,735 

Payments  to  Overseers    to   Highway 

Boards    658,469 

Constables'  Expenses,  and  cost  of  pro- 
ceedings before  Justices 42,823 

Payments  on  account  of  Registration 

Act 76,735 

Vaccination  Fees  and  Expenses    64,378 

Expenses  allowed  in  respect  of  Par- 
liamentary and  Municipal  Regis- 
tration, and  cost  of  Jury  Lists 71,213 

Maintenance  of  Pauper  Lunatics 710,941 

Total   £4,189,294 

But  if  these  sums  are  paid  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  as  the  real  pro; 
perty  of  the  kingdom  bears  9  per 
cent,  of  the  National  Taxation,  in 
addition  to  all  Local  Rates,  there 
would  still  fall  upon  it  the  sum  of...        377,036 

And  upon  the  whole  tax-paying  com- 
munity only  £3,812,258 

Leaving  real  property  still  overtaxed  by  £1,487,742 
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Of  the  £3,813,258,  personalty  and  industrial  incomes  would 
pay  £660,790,  leaving  £3,157,467  to  be  paid  from  taxes  on 
expenditure,  &c.,  of  which  all  bear  their  share.  In  asking, 
therefore,  to  have  the  expense  of  these  national  objects  paid 
from  the  national  funds,  1  am  asking  only  what  is  strictly 
just,  and  what  was  lecommended  by  the  Lords'  Committee 
on  Parochial  Assessments  in  1850. 

Mr.  Baxter  proposes  to  relieve  real  property  by  a  rate  in 
aid  of  three-halfpence  in  the  pound  levied  on  scb.  D  and  E 
(g).  This  would  only  yield  the  very  inadequate  relief  of 
iS910,475,  and  would  moreover  act  as  a  continual  irritant  to 
those  paying  under  those  schedules,  and  would  at  once  be 
denounced  as  class  legislation,  whereas  the  relief  I  have  pro- 
posed above  would  be  both  more  eifectual,  more  just,  and  less 
of  an  irritant. 

;  (B)  By  including  in  the  assessment  for  local  purposes  all 
real  property,  from  which  profits  are  or  may  be  derived — 
doing  away  with  the  distinction  between  "  gross  estimated 
rental,"  and  "  rateable  value,"  abolishing  all  deductions  for 
repairs  and  insurance.  Erom  the  annual  value  of  mines, 
quarries,  and  other  property  of  a  like  nature,  where  the 
heritage  is  actually  removed  and  consumed,  deductions  would 
require  to  be  made  to  recoup  the  owner  in  a  certain  nuaiber 
of  years.  I  am  aware  that  the  equity  of  tiiis  is  denied  by 
some  authorities  on  rating,  who  hold  that  while  the  heritage 
is  there  it  is  liable  to  full  rates,  and  when  it  ceases  to  exist 
the  rate  ceases,  and  if  deductions  to  recoup  are  allowed,  the 
rate  should  continue  after  the  heritage  is  gone.  Now  I  deny 
the  justice  of  this  view  altogether,  for  not  only  is  the  risk  of 
working  this  class  of  property  greater,  but  the  owner  is  not 
merely  lellinrj  his  property,  he  is  selling  so  much  of  it  year 
by  year,  and  the  purchase  money  will  remain  to  be  taxed  to 
the  national  exchequer.  All  deductions,  however,  for  mere 
repairs  and  insurance  should  be  abolished,  as  well  as  those 
allowed  from  tithes. 

(C)  By  applying  to  the  rating  for  the  poor  the  principle 
already  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Act.,  viz., 
rating  land  at  a  lower  amount  than  houses  and  shops.  This 
principle  is  also  sanctioned  by  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  Act 
18i5  (8  and  9  Vic,  c.  73,  sec.  36)  where  "  the  Parochial 
Board  with  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Supervision"  may 
"  direct  that  lands  and  heritages  may  be  distinguished  into 
two  or  more  separate  classes,  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  such  lands  are  used  and  occupied,  and  fix  such  rate  of 
assessment  upon  the  tenants  and  occupants  of  each  class 
respectively,  as  to  such  Boards  may  seem  just  and  equitable." 
This  principle  is  just,  and  should  be  extended  to  England. 
It  has  the  support  of  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  and  of  Sir 
John  McNiel,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  and  has 
given  satisfaction  in  Scotland. 

(D)  By  distinctly  defining  and  giving  legislat've  sanction 
to  the  principle  on  which  the  annual  value  of  the  various 
classes  of  real  property  is  to  be  ascertained.  The  superior 
courts  have  already  laid  down  the  principle  upon  which  coal 
mines  are  to  be  rated,  viz.,  that  to  the  rent  paid  to  the  owner 
is  to  be  added  the  fair  annual  value  of  all  buildings,  engines, 
tramways,  shafts,  staiths,  &c.,  provided  by  the  tenant  himself, 
deducting  a  certain  per-centage  to  recoup  the  owner  for  the 
loss  of  his  heritage,  upon  the  same  principle  should  all  other 
mines  and  their  adjuncts  be  rated.  With  regard  to  railways, 
docks,  gas,  and  water-works,  which  are  seldom  or  never  let, 
the  court  has  held  that  a  hypothetical  tenant  must  be  assumed, 
and  taking  the  gross  earnings,  and  deducting  therefrom  the 
working  expenses,  interest  on  tenants'  capital,  and  depreciation 
of  permanent  and  rolling  stock,  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
what  annual  rent  such  tenant  might  be  expected  to  give.  Tiiis 
is  just  the  process  a  judicious  farmer  follows  in  offering  for  a 
farm,  lie  calculates  from  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  its 
locality,  tiie  gross  annual  produce  from  which  he  deducts  the 
working  expenses,  seeds,  manures,  feeding- stuffs,  depreciatiou 
of  stock,  dead  and  alive,  interest  on  his  capital.  The  balance 
should  be  the  landlord's  rent,  though,  and  unfortunately,  from 
excessive  competition,  he  has  frequently  to  give  much  more. 
There  is  one  class  of  property  on  which  we  have  no  decisive 
case,  that  of  mansion  houses  in  the  country.  Locality  has 
much  to  do  with  their  value,  and  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  ;  but  as  they  are  not  built  for  profit,  and  are 
seldom  let,  probably  3  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  house, 
gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds  would  be  a  fair  rateable  value. 
Woodlands  are  seldom  let,  nor  is  there  a  regular  annual  return 


from  them,  therefore  the  simplest  way  of  assessing  them  would 
be  at  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land  planted,  with  a  reason- 
able per-centage  on  the  cost  of  planting. 

II.  The  Are.v  of  AssESS.ME^■T. — It  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally admitted  that  the  area  of  rating  should  be  co-exten- 
sive with  the  area  of  management,  and  the  equity  of  this  is 
so  manifest  that  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  argument  in 
support  of  it.  It  was  feared  by  some  that  one  effect  of  the 
Union  Chargeability  Act  would  be  to  cause  less  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  guardians,  when  tlie  charge  fell  on  the  union, 
and  not  on  the  separate  townships.  This  has  not  been  the 
case ;  the  attention  to  the  administration  of  the  poor  funds  is 
quite  as  close  now  as  it  was  before  the  passing  of  that  Act. 
The  benefits  that  would  arise  from  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  to  the  highways,  would  be  even  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions.  The  districts  should  be  uni- 
form with  the  unions,  and  the  roads  maintained  by  a  district 
rate,  if  they  are  to  be  maintained  out  of  local  rates  at  all. 
The  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  stated  last 
session,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  management  by 
parishes  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  certainly  the  rating  by 
parishes  ought  to  be  so,  and  until  the  highway,  turnpike, 
township,  and  raVione  leuiira  are  all  thrown  under  one  manage- 
ment, and  paid,  if  paid  from  the  local  rates  at  all,  by  a  district 
rate,  good  roads  will  not  be  had. 

III.  The  Parties  erom  whoji  the  Rates  should  be 
LEVIED. — That  a  large  portion  of  the  rates  ultimately  fall 
upon  the  owner  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  1st,  how  often  by 
alteration  in  local  circumstances  causing  a  rapid  and  unfore- 
seen increase  in  the  expenditure,  as  well  as  bj  alterations  in 
the  law,  are  occupiers  holding  under  lease  saddled  with  a  large 
increase  of  their  rates  ?  By  the  Acts  2-i  and  25  Vic,  cap.  55, 
and  28  and  29  Vic,  cap.  79,  the  occupiers,  in  many  cases,  had 
their  rates  increased  by  4,  5,  and  even  6  times  their  former 
amont.  To  those  who  are  thus,  for  10  or  15  years,  saddled 
with  an  increase  which  they  could  not  foresee  when  they  took 
their  farms,  there  is  no  redress,  and  they  must  go  on  paying 
till  the  end  of  their  lease ;  and  even  those  holding  from 
J  ear  to  year,  not  unfrequently  go  on  paying  the  increase 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  thrown  out  of  their  farms 
by  seeking  a  readjustment  of  their  rents,  whereas,  if  each 
party  paid  the  amount  which  is  fairly  exigible  from  them, 
the  hardships  would  be  removed.  The  average  incidence  of 
the  rates  is  stated  by  Mr.  D.Baxter  to  be  "  three- fourths 
upon  the  owner  and  one-fourth  upon  the  occupier  of  lands, 
and  one-half  on  the  owner  and  one-half  on  l.he  occupier  of 
houses."  He  further  insists  that  it  is  much  better  that  the 
proportion  which  each  aclually  pays  should  be  charged  to  hira 
direct.  The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1870, 
also  report  "  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  owners  as  well  as 
occupiers  directly  liable  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  rates." 
Eor  what  portion  they  do  not  state.  The  portions  paid  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  are  as  follows,  viz.,  in  England 
the  portion  paid  by  the  owners  is  nothing — by  the  occupiers 
all  ;  in  Scotland  the  owner  pays  all  the  county  rate,  and  they 
and  the  occupiers  pay  equally  to  the  poor  and  highways  ;  in 
Ireland  the  occupiers  pay  county  and  road  rates,  and  they  and 
the  owners  divide  the  poor-rates,  so  that  an  occupation,  say  of 
£1,000  per  aunun,  a  rate  of  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  would  be 
thus^ 

Owner.         Occupier. 

In  England Nil  £125 

In  Scotland £75  £50 

In  Ireland  £31  5s.  £93  153. 

So  that  in  no  case  have  we  exactly  the  proportions  which  Mr. 
Baxter  states  to  be  the  average  incidence  of  the  rates  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  though  Scotland  approaches  nearest  to  it. 
I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  saddle  the  owners  with  the 
Scotch  amount,  but  with  one-half  of  all  the  local  taxes,  leaving 
the  other  moiety  to  be  paid  by  the  occupiers.  This,  I  believe, 
will  be  the  proportion  recommended  by  the  committee,  if  again 
appointed. 

2nd.  A  large  portion  of  the  rates  amounting  for  the  year 
ending  Michaelmas,  1869,  to  £2,417,391  18s.  lOd.  is  expended 
by  the  magistrates,  who  at  present  contribute  directly  (except 
as  ratepayers)  no  parts  of  the  funds  they  administer,  are  wholly 
irresponsible,  are  not  even  bound  to  submit  their  accounts  to 
an  official  auditor,  and  render  no  account  of  their  intromis- 
sions to  those  who  supply  the  funds.  To  obviate  in  some 
measure  the  hardships  experienced  under  the  first  head,  and  to 
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Kive  the  magistrates  a  more  direct  interest  in  the  funds  they 
administer,  I  trust  the  recommendation  of  tlie  Commons' 
committee,  to  make  owners  as  well  as  occupiers  liable  for  the 
rates,  will  ere  long  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  so 
that  the  burden  of  any  increase  in  the  rates  may  not  fall  so 
heavily  on  the  occupiers. 
IV. — The  Parties  raAMiNG    the    Assessment,   and 

MAKING,    ALLOWING,     AND    COLLECTING    THE    RaTES. — 1st. 

The  framing  the  Assesmenis. — The  valuation  lists,  upon  the 
basis  of  which  the  poor  rates  are  levied,  are  made  by  the 
overseers  of  each  township,  and  are  revised  and  allowed  by 
the   assessment  committees.    These  lists  form  the  basis  of 
assessment  both  for  the  poor  rates  and  also  for  most  of  the 
local  rates.    The  amount  called  for  by  the  county  finance 
committee  is  charged  upon  the  various  townships  according  to 
a  basis  of  assessment  framed  by  the  county  rate  committee. 
This  committne  has  not  the  means  of  making  a  uniform  as- 
sessment.    It  may  (A)  call  belore  it  the  overseers  with  their 
assessments,  and  frame  from  them  a  county  rate  basis,  as  the 
committee  of  this  county  did  in  1862,  and  took  a  large  amount 
of  trouble  in  the  matter,  going  from  union  to   union   and 
making  inquiries  of  the  various  overseers ;  but  they  could 
have  no  check  on  the  lists  and  no  assurance  that  the  assess- 
ment in  each  township  was  correct.     Any  one  who  has  been 
a  member  of  an  assessment  committee  knows  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  correct  information  from  the  majority  of  the  over- 
seers, and  of  attaining  uniformity  even  within  the  union  where 
the  townships  are  generally  known  to  some  members  of  the 
committee — how  much  more  difficulty  when  the  whole  country 
is  to  be  gone  over !  or  (B)  it  may  take  the  total  amounts  of  the 
valuation  lists    as    approved  by  the   various    union    assess- 
ment committees,  and  frame  the  basis  on  these  as  was  pro- 
posed in  this  county  in  1865,  when  it  was  proved,  by  unions 
appealing  against  the  proposal,  that  the  utmost  disparity  ex- 
isted   between    the    unions    in  the  manner  of  framing  the 
valuation  lists,  and  that  the  proposal  would  involve  an  over- 
charge on  some  of  the  unions  of  10  to  12  per  cent. ;  or  (C) 
the  county  rate  committee  may  call  for  copies  of  all  the  lists 
in  extenso,  and  go  over  them,  and  alter  the  lists  according  to 
the  best  information  it  can  obtain,  calling  in  professional  aid 
where  it  sees  fit.    In  this  manner  the  county  rate  basis  now 
in  force  in  this  county  was  framed,  and  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole  as  satisfactory  as  the  committee  has  it  in  its  power  to 
make.    The  county  rate  committee  of  Durham  have,  I  believe, 
employed  a  professional  valuer  and  carefully  gone  over  each 
township,  raising  the  county  assessment  from  £1,529,829  in 
1862  to  £2,385,700  in  1868.    This  comity  has  been  raised 
from  £1,270,051  to  £1,394,280.    The  establishment  of  union 
assessment  committees,  though  throwing  a  large  amount  of 
disagreeable  and  thankless  work  upon  a  few  of  the  guardians, 
was  a  great  step  towards  obtaining  uniformity  of  assessment. 
It  has  to  a  large  extent  done  this  in  each  union,  and  has  also 
been  a  means  of  bringing  under  assessment  a  large  amount  of 
property  which  had  previously  been  omitted,  or  but  partially 
assessed.    The  rateable  value  of  Hexham  Union,  for  instance, 
has  been  raised  from  £163,600  to  over  £200,000.    That  of 
Tynemouth  from  £246,522  to  £3r7,908.    That  of  Chester- 
le-Street  from  £78,591  to  £151,000,  and  others  in  a  like 
manner.    So  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  is  concerned, 
the  working  of  the  assessment  committees  has    been    most 
satisfactory,  but   where   the   highway  districts    are    not  co- 
terminous   with   the    poor   law   unions    (as   is   the  case  in 
Northumberland),  there  is  no  machinery  by  which  the  as- 
sessment in  the  portions  of  the  different  unions  forming  the 
district  may  be  equalized.    The  work,  too,  of  the  assessment 
committees  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  overseers 
(who  may   be,   and  sometimes   are   females),   are  generally 
changed  every  year,  and  as  not  unfrequently  the  ratepayers 
best  fitted  for  the  office  manage  to  shirk  the  disagreeable  duty, 
they  require  all  the  time  they  are  in  office  to  learn  its  duties. 
Any  one  who  has  been  obliged  month  after  month  to  sit  on  au 
assessment  committee,  striving  to  get  at  the  truth  regarding  the 
overseers'  valuation  lists,  and  having  the  same  process  to  go 
through  year  after  year,  must  long  ago  be  convinced  of  the  need 
of  a  complete  change.     It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  overseers 
holding  office  but  for  a  year  should  be  ignorant  of  the  law  regard- 
ing rating,  when  we  consider  that  to  become  acquainted  with 
these  laws  he  must  make  himself  master  not  only  of  numerous  acts 
of  parliament,  but  with  the  still  more  numerous  decisions  of  the 
superior  courts— decisions  which  are  not  always  consistent  one 


with  another.  Machinery,  for  instance,  for  nearly  a  century 
was  held  by  the  courts  to  be  rateable  whether  affixed  to  the 
freeliold  or  merely  attached,  or  whether  it  was  real  or  personal 
property,  or  whether  it  would  go  to  the  heir  or  the  executor, 
when  in  1868  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  R.  v.  The  Over- 
seers of  Halstead,  held  that  looms  and  lathes  were  mere  chat- 
tels and  not  rateable.  Again,  in  reference  to  tithe,  it  used  to 
be  rated  on  its  fuU  amount,  when  in  the  case  of  R.  v.  Good- 
child  and  others,  certain  deductions  were  ordered  to  be  made, 
and,  among  others,  curate's  salary ;  but  in  a  recent  case  (R.  v. 
Sherford,  31 1.  P.,  436)  it  is  held  that  curate's  salary  is  not  to 
be  deducted,  Mellor  J.  saying,  "  The  fallacy  of  the  assessment 
consists  in  confounding  the  rateable  value  to  the  poor  with  the 
remunerative  value  to  the  incumbent."  It  is,  therefore,  as  I 
have  said,  not  surprising  that  overseers  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  law  they  have  to  put  in  force.  The  remedy  for  this  want  of 
uniformity  appears  to  be 

(1)  To  abolish  the  office  of  overseer  and]  appoint  in  his 
place  a  paid  officer  for  each  union,  who  may  he  called  the 
"  rate  officer."  His  duties  would  be  (A)  to  frame  the  valua- 
tion lists,  duly  published,  and  bring  them  before  the  assessment 
committees,  with  all  the  information  requisite  for  them  to 
know  in  reference  to  the  list,  and  to  appear  in  appeals  to  the 
Assessment  Committee,  and  in  appeals  from  it  to  the  county 
assessment  Board,  to  be  after  referred  to,  (B)  to  make  the  rates 
as  pointed  out,  and  (C)  to  coUect  the  rates. 

(3)  By  continuing  the  Assessment  Committees  with  addi- 
tional powers,  as  to  having  valuations  made,  employing  the 
county  valuer,  and  examining  witnesses  on  oath. 

(3)  By  the  establishment  of  County  Assessment  Boards, 
with  power  to  hear  and  dispose  of  all  appeals  from  Union 
Assessment  Committses,  or  individual  ratepayers.  An  assessor 
(who  might  witli  advantage  act  also  as  stipendiary  magis- 
trate), should  sit  with  the  Board  to  guide  it  in  questions  of 
law,  and  on  disputed  points  to  grant  cases  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  but  in  all  questions  of  fact,  the  decision  of  the 
Board  to  be  final, 

(4)  By  the  appointment  of  county  valuers  who  would 
act  as  clerks  to  the  County  Boards,  have  a  fixed  salary,  and 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  Board  and  Assess- 
ment Committee. 

2nd.  The  making,  allowing,  and  collecting  the  rates.— 
At  present  the  Poor-rate  is  made  by  the  overseers,  allowed 
by  the  magistrates,  and  collected  by  the  overseers,  or  in  some 
cases  by  a  paid  collector,  who  may  be,  and  generally  is,  a 
different  party  in  each  township  employing  such  an  officer, 
from  this  rate,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  paid  the  county 
and  police  rates.  Where  the  Highway  Act  is  not  in  force, 
or  when  the  highway  township  does  not  correspond  with  the 
poor-law  township,  the  township  surveyor  makes  a  separate 
Highway  Rate.  Then  in  towns  we  have  general  district 
rate,  hghting,  and  watching  rates,  water  rates,  &c.,  &c.,  all 
causing  confusion  and  employing  a  number  of  officers  where 
one  would  suffice.  The  simple  remedy  for  this  incongruous 
state  of  matters  seems  to  be  to  give  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
or  the  Assessment  Committee,  acting  as  the  Knance  Com- 
mittee, or  Board  of  the  Union,  the  power  of  making  and 
levying  all  rates  required  for  local  purposes.  Let  all  the 
Boards  at  present  empowered  to  collect  local  rates  send  to 
the  union  finance  board,  on  or  before  a  fixed  date,  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  monies  they  require  for  the  following  year. 
These  amounts  being  all  before  the  board  it  would  instruct  its 
rate  officer  to  make  a  rate  on  the  basis  of  the  approved  valu- 
ation lists,  for  the  various  amounts  required  ;  the  rate  should 
show  opposite  the  name  of  each  ratepayer  the  amount  he  has 
to  pay  to  each  separate  object — not  lumping  the  whole  under 
one  general  head,  as  is  now  the  case.  When  the  rate  is  made 
and  approved  by  the  finance  board  of  the  union,  the  rate  officer 
should  immediately  send  a  demand  note  by  post  to  each  rate- 
payer, showing  the  amount  on  which  he  is  assessed,  and  the 
sums  he  has  to  pay  on  acconnt  of  each  separate  fund,  and 
naming  the  days  on  or  before  which  each  instalment  of  the 
rate  must  be  paid,  and  he,  as  he  received  the  rates,  would  pay 
the  amounts  to  the  treasurers  of  the  different  funds.  Hiis 
abolition  of  the  office  of  overseer,  the  appointment  of  a  paid 
officer,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  I'ates,  I  have  long  advo- 
cated ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  the  Select  Committee  on  Rates 
(1870)  reporting  (sec.  6  and  6),  "  that  the  great  variety  ol 
ratea  levied  by  different  authorities,  even  in  the  same  area  on 
different  assessments  with  different  deductions,  and  by  different 
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collectors,  has  produced  great  confusion  and  expense ;  and  that, 
in  any  change  of  the  law  as  regards  local  taxation,  uniformity 
and  simplicity  of  assessment  and  collection,  as  well  as  of  economy 
of  management,  ought  to  be  secured  as  far  as  possible.  That 
the  consolidation  into  one  rate  of  all  the  local  rates  collected 
within  the  same  area  is  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  and 
your  Committee  concur  in  the  resolution  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Poor  Rates'  Assessment  (1868),  which  recommended 
one  cousolidated  rate,  viz.,  '  tliat  a  demand  note  should  be  left 
■with  each  ratepayer  on  the  rate  being  made,  stating  the 
amount  of  the  requisitions,  tlie  rate  in  the  pound  for  each 
purpose,  and  the  period  for  which  the  rate  is  made,  the  rate- 
able value  of  the  premises,  the  amount  of  the  rate  thereon, 
and  of  each  payment  of  the  instalments  of  the  rates.'  "  Some 
have  proposed  that  the  property  and  income-tax  and  house 
duty  should  be  collected  by  the  same  officer,  and  at  the  same 
time  ;  but  the  policy  of  mixing  up  local  aud  national  taxes  is, 
I  think,  very  questionable,  as  is  that  of  leaving  the  collection 
of  national  taxes  in  the  hands  of  the  parish  collectors,  who 
are  now  employed.  There  can,  however,  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  desirability  of  having  the  collection  of  aU  local  rates 
under  charge  of  one  board,  and  made  by  one  officer. 

V.  The  Pakties  admi:jisteiii>-g  tue  Rates. —  It  is  a 
well  estabhshed  axiom  in  England  that  those  who  provide  the 
funds  should  have  a  voice  in  their  disbursement.  Let  us  see 
how  this  is  carried  out  as  regards  the  local  rates.  At  present 
the  administration  is  managed  by  several  distinct  bodies. 
1st,  Tlie  board  of  guardians  controlling  the  expenditure  for 
the  poor  ;  2nd,  The  highway  board  (where  the  Highway  Act 
is  adopted)  controlling  the  expenditure  for  roads  ;  3rd,  The 
town  councils  and  local  boards  controlling  the  rates  specially 
applicable  to  tlie  towns ;  and  4th,  The  magistrates  controlling 
the  expenditure  of  the  county  and  police  rates.  There  are 
in  some  localities  other  bodies — such  as  sewer  authorities, 
river  and  harbour  commissioners,  water  authorities,  &c.,  &c. ; 
hut  these  are  exceptional  and  not  general  as  the  others  are. 
The  bodies  included  under  the  first  three  heads  are  elected  by 
the  ratepayers,  with  the  addition,  in  the  two  first  named,  of 
the  resident  magistrates  as  ex-ojficio  members  of  both  boards. 
In  the  choice  of  the  fourth  body  the  ratepayers  have  no  voice, 
and  over  its  expenditure,  amounting  in  1869,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  nearly  two  and  a-half  millions,  they  have  no  control.  Tlie 
guardians,  highway  boards,  and  local  boards  and  town  councils 
are  bound  to  have  their  accounts  regularly  audited  by  an 
official  auditor,  independent  alike  of  ratepayers  and  boards, 
and  to  publish  the  result  of  the  audit.  There  is  no  law 
enforcing  an  audit  of  the  county  accounts  by  an  official  auditor. 
In  some  counties  this  is  done,  but  in  many  counties  the  audit 
is  made  by  the  finance  committee,  the  very  parties  entrusted 
with  the  expenditure.  The  cry  which  has  arisen  for  county 
financial  boards  has  been  caused,  I  believe,  not  so  much  from 
the  idea  that  there  has  been  mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
the  magistrates,  as  because  they  give  no  account  of  their  intro- 
mission with  the  funds  contributed  by  others,  nor  is  it  at  all 
surprising  that  such  a  cry  has  arisen,  when  we  find  the  county 
expenditure  risen  to  the  large  sum  of  nearly  two  and  a-half 
millions,  but  it  is  surprising  that  for  their  own  exoneration  the 
magistrates  do  not,  in  every  county,  put  an  end  to  the  neces- 
sarily perfunctory  audit  of  the  Pinance  Committee,  and  submit 
their  accounts  to  an  independent  auditor.  I  do  not  expect  that 
County  Financial  Boards  will  efi'ect  any  greater  economy  than 
is  now  exercised  in  the  County  Expenditure,  and  would  gladly 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  with  an  official  audit, 
and  publication  of  accounts  ;  but  if  the  cost  of  the  prosecution 
of  felons,  and  of  the  police  force,  with  the  maintenance  of 
pauper  lunatics,  and  the  other  items  I  have  mentioned  as 
being  fairly  chargeable  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  are  to  remain 
in  charge  on  the  local  rates,  I  do  not  see  upon  what  ground 
the  demand  of  the  ratepayers  to  have  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment can  be  refused.  The  Select  Committee  of  1870  admits 
the  principle,  when  it  recommends  (Sec.  3  and  4)  that  if 
owners  are  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  rates,  they  should  have  a 
direct  voice  in  the  management.  If,  however,  these  various 
items  of  expenditure  come,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  they  ought, 
from  the  Consolidated  Pund,  then  the  Government  would  act 
wisely  in  continuing  the  management  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates  who  have  the  time  and  local  knowledge  requisite 
for  an  efficient  performance  of  the  work  ;  but  if  on  tlie  other 
hand  these  charges  are  to  continue  to  come  from  the 
ocal    rates,    then     the    burdea   ought   to    be   divided    be- 


tween owners  and  occupiers  in  the  proportions  I  have  be- 
fore stated,  and  the  administration  entrusted  to  Boards  fairly- 
representing  both  parties.  In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  that  we 
have  no  more  legislative  patchwork;  let  us  have  the  whole 
question  of  local  taxation  fully  investigated,  and  the  res  ulfc 
consolidated  in  one  act,  the  first  clause  of  which  should  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  puzzle  and  confusion  now  existing  in 
consequence  of  the  multitude  of  acts  and  decisions  on  which 
the  law  of  rating  now  rests. 

The  Chairman  said  that  those  who  followed  closely  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Dods'  Paper  would  find  it  difficult  to  rise  and 
criticise  what  was  stated  in  it ;  it  was  so  elaborate  that  it 
would  almost  require  them  to  read  it  over  if  they  wanted  to 
tlioroughly  discuss  it,  Tliey  had  already  partly  discussed  the 
subject  to  which  he  himself  had  given  a  great  deal  of  consi- 
deration, and  gone  into  more  or  less  all  the  topics  which  Mr. 
Dods  had  touched  upon.  In  almost  all  the  conclusions  Mr. 
Dods  had  come  to  witli  regard  to  local  taxation,  he  pretty  fuUy 
agreed.  There  was  nothing  worse  than  the  patchwork  which 
they  had  had  with  regard  to  local  taxation,  aud  he  hoped  that 
ParHament  would  soon  take  up  the  subject,  and  that  they 
would  get  more  uniformity  in  the  collection  of  rates,  in  the 
administration  of  funds,  and  the  assessment  of  property.  The 
more  the  subject  was  discussed  by  Clubs  and  Chambers  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  more  it  would  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  and  Parliament  was  more  ready  to  take  up  a  sub- 
ject that  was  continually  dinned  into  the  ears  of  Ministers 
than  from  purely  philanthropic  motives. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lee  (Dilston)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Dods.  He  difl'ered  from  Mr.  Dods  in  one  respect,  and  that 
was  as  to  how  the  ability  of  a  parish  should  be  rated  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  He  was  in  favour  of  landlords  paying  a 
third  of  the  poor  rates,  the  occupier  another  third,  and  the 
remaining  third  to  come  from  tlic  Imperial  Exchequer.  As 
to  pauper  lunatics  Mr.  Dods  proposed  that  they  should  be  paid 
for  by  Government,  but  if  that  was  adopted  he  was  afraid  there 
would  be  a  tendency  in  Unions  to  send  persons  to  a  lunatic 
asylem  who  ought  not  to  go  there,  and  who  at  present  were 
kept  in  the  workhouses. 

Mr.  M.  Smith  spoke  of  the  additional  burden  which  was 
thrown  upon  many  tenant-farmers  when  the  Bill  for  Union 
Rating  came  into  operation.  He  held  that  every  source  from 
which  income  was  derived  should  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  He  seconded  the  vote  of  thauks  to 
Mr.  Dods  for  his  very  able  and  sensible  paper. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation. 


At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  31,  Mr.  C. 
C.  Grey  in  the  chair,  the  paper  on  Local  Taxation,  as  read 
by  Mr.  T.  P.  Dods,  again  came  under  consideration,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Lee  moved,  "  That  the  support  of  the  poor  is  a 
national  duty  and  should  be  paid  out  of  a  national  rate  on 
personal  as  well  as  real  property  ;  but  in  consideration  of 
having  local  management  it  is  expedient  that  two-thirds 
should  be  paid  from  local  rates  and  the  other  portion  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer."  Mr.  J.  B.  Lee  seconded  the  proposi- 
tion. The  Chairman  thought  a  general  resolution,  to  be 
drawn  up  by  a  small  committee,  embodying  the  views  of  the 
Club,  and  recommending  the  whole  subject,  as  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Dod's  paper,  would  be  preferable  to  passing  a  resolution 
like  Mr.  Lee's,  which  only  touched  one  part  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Lee  agreed  to  withdraw  his  motion,  aud  it  was  also 
thought  that  if  the  Club  could  bring  its  influence  to  bear 
upon  those  gentlemen  who  are  likely  to  sit  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  better  than 
sending  up  petitions  ;  and  therefore  copies  of  Mr.  Dod's  paper 
will  be  sent  to  those  gentlemen,  and  to  others  who  are  taking 
an  interest  in  this  question. 


^^ 
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HIGHLAND    AND    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    SCOTLAND. 


At  the  general  meetiug  held  iu  the  Society's  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  President  of  the  Society,  iu  the  chair, 

Tlie  office-bearers  for  1871  were  appointed. 

The  Secretary  read  a  list  of  sixty  proposed  new  members, 
all  of  whom  were  duly  elected. 

Sir  William  Gibso2<-Ciiaig  read  minutes  of  meetings  of 
the  committee,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  committee  had 
resolved  to  recommend  to  the  directors  the  propriety  of 
extending  the  annual  benefits  of  the  Society  to  such  amount  of 
income  as  the  directors  find  prudent,  and  to  suspend  in  the 
meantime,  so  far  as  competent,  any  addition  to  the  capital. 
It  was  also  recommended  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  chemical  department  of  the 
Society,  with  the  view  to  afford  the  benefit  of  chemical 
investigations  to  the  agriculturists  all  over  the  country. 
Anotlier  recommendation  was  that  the  travelling  expenses  of 
directors  resident  at  distances  should  be  paid  ;  also  that  fees 
be  paid  to  examiners.  It  was  moved  in  committee  by  Sir  Wm. 
Gibson-Craig,  Bart.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Dickson,  that  the 
committee  recommend  the  directors  to  increase  the  Secretary's 
salary  by  £150  per  annum. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Melvin,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hope,  that  it  is  at  present  inexpedient  to  make  any 
increase  to  the  salary  of  the  Secretary.  The  motion  was 
carried  by  12  to  4.  The  Board  had  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  chemical  department,  and  to  report.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  also  by  the  Board  to  consider  how  the 
recommendation  regarding  the  travelling  expenses  of  directors 
conld  be  best  carried  out. 

On  the  motion  of  Captain  Maitlaud  Dougall,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  increase  Mr,  Menzies'  salary  by  £150  per 
annum. 

The  meeting  approved  of  the  report. 

The  accounts  of  the  Society  were  then  submitted  by  Sir 
William  Gibson-Craig,  Bart.  The  income  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  £6,803  its.  Id.,  and  after  deducting  expenditure 
there  remained  a  balance  in  the  Iloyal  Bank  of  Scotland  at 
30th  of  November  last  of  £1,808  7s.  7d.  The  accounts  were 
approved  of. 

Mr.  Murray  (Dollerie)  stated  that  the  directors  at  their 
meeting  on  the  2nd  November  had,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  of  Arniston,  remitted  to  the  Finance  Committee  to 
reconsider  the  proposed  alteration  on  Bye-law  No.  2,  which  it 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  meeting  had  been  referred 
back  to  tlie  directors  by  the  general  meeting  iu  June,  and  that 
Mr.  Dickson,  of  Corstorphiue,  Mr.  Dundas,  of  Arniston,  and 
Mr.  Mylne,  Niddrie  Mains,  had  been  added  to  the  Finance 
Committee  specially  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject. 
The  existing  bye-law  is  in  the  following  terms  :  "  That  tenant 
farmers,  secretaries  and  treasurers  of  local  agricultural  asso- 
ciations, factors,  and  proprietors  farming  the  whole  of  their 
own  lands,  whose  assessment  in  the  valuation  roll  does  not 
exceed  £500,  shall  pay  at  admission,  and  afterwards  annually, 
in  advance,  the  sum  often  shillings,  with  tlie  option  and  power 
of  redeeming  the  same  by  payment  of  five  guineas,  as  the 
purchase  of  a  life  subscription,  and  which  life  subscription 
may  be  so  purchased,  under  deduction  of  any  annual  payments 
that  the  member  may  have  previously  made,  with  this  limitation, 
that  at  no  time  shall  a  member  have  the  power  of  redeeming 
the  annual  payments  for  a  less  sum  than  £3."  The  committee 
met  on  the  23rd  of  November,  when  after  mature  deliberation, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  recommend  that  the  bye-law 
should  be  amended  as  foUows  •_  "  That  proprietors  farming  the 
whole  of  their  own  lands,  whose  assessment  on  the  valuation 
roll  does  not  exceed  £500  per  annum,  and  all  tenant  farmers, 
olEce  bearers  of  local  agricultural  associations,  resident  agri- 
cultural factors,  land  stewards,  foresters,  agricultural  implement 
makers,  and  veterinary  surgeons,  none  of  them  being  also 
being  owners  of  land  to  an  extent  exceeding  £500  per  annum, 
shall  pay  at  admission  and  afterwards  annually,  in  advance, 
the  sum  of  ten  shillings,  with  the  option  and  power  of 
redeeming  the  same  by  payment  of  five  guineas,  as  the  purchase 
of  a  life  subsciiption,  and  which  life  subscription  may  be  so 


purchased  under  deduction  of  any  annual  payments  that  the 
member  may  have  previously  made,  with  this  limitation,  that 
at  no  time  shall  a  member  have  the  power  of  redeeming  the 
annual  payments  for  a  less  sum  than  £3."  The  report  by  the 
committee  having  been,  in  terms  of  the  charter,  brought  before 
the  directors  on  tlie  7th  of  December  and  the  4lh  of  January, 
was  unanimously  approved,  and  directed  to  be  submitted  to  the 
general  meeting  in  January  for  approval,  and  ordered  to  be 
submitted  to  this  meeting.  He  moved  that  the  alteration  be 
approved  of. 

Mr.  Dundas  (Arniston)  having  seconded  the  motion,  it 
was  passed. 

Mr.  KiWLOCH,  Jun.,  of  Gilmerton,  said  it  would  be  very 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  late  show  at  Dumfries  in  July  last 
had  been,  in  a  financial  view  at  least,  a  very  great  success.  He 
was  informed  that  this  was  the  first,  except  those  held  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  that  had  paid  its  own  expenses.  A 
suggestion  had  been  made  to  extend  the  show.  However  that 
might  suit  exhibitors  of  machines,  it  was  held  that  it  would 
not  be  satisfactory  to  the  owners  of  stock  or  those  connected 
with  the  management,  or  the  public  themselves,  for  on  the 
last  day  of  the  show  the  amount  received  at  the  doors  fell  off 
considerably.  In  fact,  two  sixpenny  days  were  found  to  be  too 
much.  At  the  forthcoming  show  at  Perth,  to  be  held  on  the 
36th,  27th,  and  28th  July,  It  was  proposed  to  revert  to  tha 
three  days'  arrangement — the  judging  to  commence  on  the 
morning  early,  tiie  public  to  be  admitted  for  23.  6d.  on  the 
Wednesday  afternoon ;  Thursday,  at  Is.  ;  aud  Friday,  6d. 
There  was  an  alteration  in  regard  to  Rule  13,  which  dealt  with 
a  point  of  considerable  interest,  namely,  the  veterinary  exami- 
nation of  horses.  Last  year  they  acted  upon  what  was  not  an 
unreasonable  idea.  The  directors  made  a  rule  by  which  horses 
selected  for  prizes  were  to  be  passed  by  a  veterinary  surgeon 
before  being  awarded  prizes  or  certificates  of  merit.  The 
directors  would  not  in  future  receive  any  protest  on  the 
ground  of  unsoundness,  as  they  would  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  put  iu  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed  the  year 
before  last.  At  that  time  an  objection  was  taken  to  the  prize 
horse  on  the  ground  of  unsoundness  ;  and  after  the  horse  was 
examined  the  prize  was  given  to  tlie  second  animal.  It 
afterwards  eked  out  that  the  second  animal  was  as  bad  in  this 
respect  as  the  first  animal.  In  consequence  of  no  protest 
being  lodged  in  time  against  the  second  horse,  an  inferior 
animal  carried  off  the  prize.  He  had  only  further  to  inti- 
mate that  a  requisition  had  been  received  from  the  counties  of 
Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Selkirk, praying  them  to  hold  tlie  show 
of  1872  at  Kelso.  The  directors  approved  of  this  request, 
and  it  was  for  the  meeting  to  confirm  their  approval,  if  it 
thought  fit. 

The  meeting  passed  the  resolutions,  and  agreed  that  the 
show  of  1872  should  be  held  at  Kelso. 

Mr.  MuNRO  (Fairnington)  moved,  "  That  a  class  of  imple- 
ments for  competitive  trial  be  annually  fi.xed  on,  the  imple- 
ments to  be  exhibited  at  the  show,  aud  the  trial  to  be  held  at 
a  time  of  year  best  suited  for  testing  the  strength  of  the  imple- 
ments and  the  work  performed.  That  the  trial  be  extended 
over  a  longer  time  than  has  hitherto  been  the  practice,  and 
that  it  be  remitted  to  the  directors  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  manufacturers  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  trials  may 
be  most  satisfiictorily  carried  out." 

Mr.  Ord  (Muirhouselaw)  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  KiNLOCii,  Jun.  (Gilmerton)  suggested  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  remitted  back  to  the  directors. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Campbell  Swi^jton  (Kiramerghame)  reported  that 
during  the  past  year  the  Society's  premium  and  medals  liad 
been  in  operation  in  260  different  localities.  The  money  pre- 
miums awarded  amounted  to  £292  10s.,  besides  four  medium 
gold,  ten  silver,  199  medium  silver,  44  minor  silver,  and  164 
plough  medals.  For  1871  the  directors  suggested  for  the  ap- 
proval of  this  meeting  the  following  grants :  Eight  districts 
for  cattle  premiums,  at  the  same  rate  as  last  year,  viz.,  £17 
and  four  silver  medals  each,  besides  a  special  grant  of  ^£20  for 
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three  alternate  years,  to  the  Island  of  Unst ;  three  districts 
for  stallion  premiums  of  £25  each,  and  two  for  mares  at  £7 
and  a  silver  medal  each  ;  iive  districts  for  sheep  at  £16  and 
five  silver  medals  each.  The  premiums  for  cattle  and  sheep 
were  given  to  each  district  for  three  alternate  years,  and  the  di- 
rectors had  this  year  suggested  that  a  certain  number  of  medals 
should  be  given  in  the  intermediate  years.  Formerly  only  one 
was  given,  but  it  was  now  proposed  to  allow  four  for  cattle 
and  live  for  sheep ;  one  district  for  swine,  at  £7,  and  three 
silver  medals  ;  two  districts  for  dairy  produce,  at  £6  and  four 
silver  medals,  besides  the  usual  medals  to  be  competed  for  at 
Kilmarnock  ;  seventy  districts,  for  218  medium  silver  medals, 
for  green  crops ;  best-managed  farms  ;  best  male  and  female 
animals,  seeds,  Ike.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the  offer  of  the 
plough  medal  should  be  continued  under  the  usual  conditions. 
The  directors  further  had  to  propose  that  the  grant  of  £50  to 
the  Edinburgh  Christmas  Club  begiven  in  1871. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Inglis,  (Loganbank),  reported  that  in 
1870  competition  for  the  Society's  money  premiums  and  medals 
took  place  in  twenty-two  parishes,  when  £30  and  forty-one 
medals  were  awarded.  The  directors  suggested,  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  general  meeting,  the  following  scheme  for  1871, 
viz. :  Twenty-one  parishes  for  cottages  and  gardons  at  £3 
and  four  silver  medals  each  ;  twenty  districts  where  the  money 
premiums  are  given  by  the  proprietors  for  forty  medals — two 
to  each  district ;  the  'gold  medal  to  the  proprietor  in  Scotland 
who  shall  report  the  improvement  of  the  greatest  number  of 
cottages  in  18G8,  1869,  and  1870 ;  the  gold  medal  to  the  pro- 
prietor inScotland  who  shall  report  the  erection  of  the  greatest 
number  of  approved  cottages  ;  the  gold  medal  to  the  proprie- 
tor in  Scotland  who  shall  liave  erected  on  his  estate  the  most 
approved  farm  buildings  in  reference  to  the  proper  accommo- 
dation of  farm-servants.  The  rules  of  competition  for  the 
several  prizes  are  contained  in  the  general  list  of  premiums  for 
the  current  year,  and  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
secretary  after  the  1-lth  of  February.  He  regretted  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  interest  taken  in  the  condition  of  agricultural 
labourers'  cottages.  He  thought  that  the  attention  of  landed 
proprietors  might  with  advantage  be  more  devoted  to  the 
Bubject. 

Dr.  Anderson  reported  that  during  the  past  half  year 
the  business  of  the  Chemical  Department  has  been  conducted 
without  intermission,  and  analyses  of  the  usual  character  have 
been  made  for  members  of  the  Society,  including  those  of 
almost  every  variety  of  manures,  feeding  stuffs,  w  aters,  &c. ; 
and  though  the  number  of  these  analyses  has  scarcely  been 
equal  to  that  of  last  year,  it  is  quite  up  to  the  average  of  pre- 
vious years.  The  great  majority  of  those  analyses  present  no 
features  of  sufficient  interest  to  induce  me  to  occupy  the  time 
of  a  general  meeting,  but  some  facts  worthy  of  ^notice  have 
been  observed.  There  have  [been  fewer  analysea  of  Peruvian 
guano  than  usual,  but  the  inferiority  in  quality  which  I  have 
referred  to  on  previous  occasions  has  continued,  if  not  increased. 
As  a  general  rule  the  samples  have  contained  a  very  conside- 
rably larger  quantity  of  sand  than  formerly,  and  5  or  0,  and 
in  more  cases  10  or  11  per  cent,  of  that  substance  had  been 
observed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ammonia  has  not  unfre- 
quently  fallen  short  of  15  per  cent,  or  more  than  2  per  cent, 
below  what  two  years  ago  was  considered  to  be  tlie  average  of 
genuine  Peruvian.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  tiie  value  of  Peruvian 
guano  has  fallen  to  the  extent  of  from  £1  5s.  to  £1  10s.  per 
ton,  while  its  price,  so  far  from  diminishing,  has  increased. 
These  facts  merit  the  attention  of  the  farmer,  and  should  lead 
to  increased  economy  in  the  use  of  this  manure.  An  increase 
indeed  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  all  manurial  matters, 
which  should  induce  an  increased  amount  of  attention  to 
economy  of  the  manure  heap.  As  regards  feeding  stuffs  my 
report  must  on  the  whole  be  rather  favourable  than  otherwise. 
The  amount  of  adulteration  has  been  rather  smaller  than  usual, 
and  although  some  samples  of  very  inferior  articles  have  been 
analysed,  1  believe  that  if  proper  care  and  precaution  be  taken 
there  is  no  very  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  genuine  article. 
During  the  past  season,  the  rotation  field  experiments  have 
been  continued,  and  next  year  will  be  completed,  when  it  is 
hoped  the  results  will  be  found  to  be  of  interest  and  import- 
ance, though  the  seasons  have  not  been  on  the  whole  very 
favourable  to  bringing  out  the  full  effects  of  artificial  manures. 
Although  I  have  found  it  necessary,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  ray  medical  attendant,  to  ask  the  directors  to  extend  my 
leave  of  absence,  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  superintend 


the  work  of  the  laboratory,  and  my  health  is  now  so  far  re- 
established that  I  expect  shortly  to  return  to  my  work  ;  and  I 
cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  best  thanks  for  the 
kind  consideration  I  have  received  during  my  long  illness — a 
consideration  which  I  believe  has  had  no  little  effect  in  pro- 
moting my  convalescence. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Anderson. 

16th  January,  1871. 

Mr.  GiLLON  (Wellhouse)  stated  that  the  question  of  opening 
up  the  veterinary  examinations  had  again  been  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  had  agreed  that  the  examinations  should  be 
opened  up.  He  also  read  the  report  on  horse-shoeing.  He 
had  had  all  his  horses  shod  for  the  last  sis  mouths  on  the 
Charlier  system,  and  in  all  his  experience  he  never  had  his 
horses  more  satisfactorily  shod.  Horses,  instead  of  getting 
"  groggy"  as  they  grew  older,  got  better. 

A  list  of  premiums  awarded  in  1870  for  essays  and  reports 
was  presented. 

The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  stated  that  it  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  those  present  that  the  Society,  at  its 
general  meeting  on  the  19th  of  January,  1870,  had  resolved 
to  renew  the  Special  Committee  on  steam  cultivation ;  that 
the  question  of  double-furrow  ploughs  drawn  by  Thomson's 
india-rubber  tire-wheeled  engines  sliould  be  considered,  and 
that  tiie  committee  should  also  take  into  consideration  gene- 
rally the  subject  of  cultivation  by  steam.  Tiie  resolution  then 
adopted  was  b: ought  before  the  Board  of  Directors  on  the 
2nd  of  February,  1870,  when  it  was  resolved  to  leave  the 
details  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Special  Committee,  no  limit  in 
regard  to  time  being  required.  The  subject  was  again  before 
the  directors  on  the  7tli  of  December,  when  the  Secretary 
stated  that  no  meeting  of  the  committee  had  been  called,  in 
consequence  of  his  being  unable  to  arrange  a  trial  of  plouglis 
drawn  by  Mr.  Thomson's  india-rubber  tire-wheeled  engine. 
It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  inspect  Lord 
Dunraore's  plough,  drawn  by  Mr.  Thomson's  engine  last 
spring ;  but  owing  to  uiifortuoate  circumstances,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  the  inspection.  It  had  again  been  attempted 
in  autumn  to  have  the  inspection  ;  but  owing  to  Lord  Dun- 
more's  accident,  and  a  break-down  of  his  plough,  it  had  not 
taken  place.  It  is  understood  that  now  all  is  ready  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  parmit,  an  inspection  will  be 
arranged.  Lord  Dunmore  was  present,  and  he  would  perhaps 
give  the  result  of  his  experience. 

Lord  DuNJiORE  said  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  he  should  be  asked  for  any  statement  at  all  about  what 
he  had  been  trying  to  do  ;  but  he  would  be  happyto  give  them, 
as  far  as  he  recollected,  the  result  of  the  experience  he  had 
had  of  steam-cultivation.  As  far  back  as  February  of  last 
year  he  commenced  work  with  a  six-horse  power  engine  and  a 
four-furrow  plough,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
an  engine  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  draw  a  four-furrow 
plough  through  stiff  clay  land.  Within  the  last  summer  he 
had  built  a  new  engine  of  eiglit-horse  power.  The  first  one 
was  on  a  different  principle  from  those  of  Mr.  Thomson's. 
His  original  was  a  horizontal  engine.  The  first  he  (Lord 
Dunmore)  had  was  a  vertical,  and  he  found  that  it  answered 
belter  for  the  work,  and  that  it  could  be  worked  by  only  a 
man  and  a  boy,  instead  of  two  skilled  men.  The  new  engine 
he  had  built  in  summer  was  much  more  powerful  than  his 
former  one.  He  began  work  by  reaping  the  harvest  by  steam, 
and  he  found  that  the  wheels,  which  he  had  made  much 
broader — 21  inches  of  india-rubber,  instead  of  11  or  12^ 
made  hardly  a  perceptible  impression  on  the  stubble.  He 
began  ploughing  with  a  single  three-furrow  plough,  and  they 
made  very  good  work,  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Head,  of  Messrs. 
Ransoraes  and  Sims,  who  had  come  to  inspect  the  working  with 
a  poor  opinion  of  what  could  be  done,  expressed  himself 
highly  satisfied,  and  took  the  first  train  to  Edinburgh  to  take 
a  license  from  Mr.  Thomson  to  make  the  engines.  He 
thought  the  thing  was  in  its  infancy ;  but  he  believed  that 
they  would  be  able  througli  time  to  produce  something  that 
would  work  well.  In  the  first  week  in  October  he  ploughed 
upon  stubble  with  the  three-furrow  plough.  Although  they 
were  new  at  the  work,  they  did  half-an-acre  in  forty-eight 
minutes.  They  broke  several  things,  and  took  more  than 
forty-eight  minutes  to  another  half-acre  ;  but  he  believed  in 
time  they  would  be  able  to  do  an  acre  in  an  hour — he  should 
think  at  an  expense  under  5s.    Ever  since  that  trial  which 
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they  liad,  and  whicli  was  quite  private,  they  had  liad  draughts- 
men down  from  all  the  large  lirms  in  England  to  copy  the 
engine.  They  were  all  going  to  adopt  the  vertical  engine  and 
broad  wheels.  He  had  been  trying  to  discover  an  expedient 
to  avoid  the  turning  of  the  plough  and  engine,  which  had 
been  found  inconvenient  in  short  rigs,  and  he  thought  he  had 
succeeded.  He  had  got  Mr.  Gray,  of  Uddingstone,  to  make  a 
vertical  engine,  which  he  thought  would  succeed. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman. 

A  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  February  1,  in  Edinburgh,  Sir  James  Gardiner  Baird,  of 
Saughton  Hall,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  "William  Fisken,  Stamfordham,Newca3tle- 
on-Tyne,  suggesting  that  the  special  committee  on  steam  cul- 
tivation should  inspect  the  Fiskeu  steam  cultivation  tackle  was 
referred  to  that  committee. 

The  following  special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  system  of  engaging  farm-servants,  with  re- 
ference to  the  propriety  of  recommending  the  adoption  of 
registers  throughout  the  country :  Sir  William  Stirling-Mas- 
well,  of  Polloc,  Bart. ;  Mr.  Vans  Agnew,  of  Barnbarroch  ;  Mr. 
Curror,  The  Lee  ;  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Corslorphine  ;  Mr.  EUiot, 
Laighwood  ;  Mr.  Hog,  of  Newliston  ;  Mr.  Irvine,  of  Drum  ; 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Alloa ;  Mr.  Mylne,  Niddrie  Mains  ;  Mr.  Russell 
Pilmuir — Mr.  Irvine  to  be  convener. 

The  remit  from  the  general  meeting  in  regard  to  the  motion 
by  Mr.  Muuro,  Fairnington,  that  a  class  of  implements  for 
competitive  trial  be  annually  fixed  on,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  General  Shows  and  the  Machinery  Committee. 

The  minute  of  the  special  Finance  Committee  recommend- 
ing— 1st,  that  the  directors  should  authorise  the  Secretary  to 
pay  the  railway  return  fare  of  all  such  directors  as  may  claim 
it  for  the  days  tliey  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 
2ud,  that  the  fees  to  examiners  in  agricultural  education  and 
forestry  should  be  2  guineas  per  day  to  each  examiner,  in  ad- 
dition to  travelling  expenses,  was  again  before  the  board,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  approve  of  the  fees  to  examiners  being  paid 
as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  and  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  travelling  expenses  of  directors  at  the  next  board 
meeting. 

The  committees  for  the  current  year  were  arranged. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  proposal  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  form  a  committee  on  the  general  improvement  of  land 
in  Scotland  :  "  In  consequence  of  being  so  often  asked,  I  have 
brought  this  subject  before  the  directors.  I  have  for  many 
years  thought  that  the  improvement  in  breeding  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  &c.,  had  reached  its  climax  of  perfection  ;  and  thougli  I 
would  not  desire  to  see  our  prizes  for  stock  discontinued,  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  question  of  greater  importance 
to  the  public  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  the  High- 
land Society — viz.,  the  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  land, 
80  as  to  increase  the  produce  of  human  as  well  as  of  animal 
food.  I  make  this  proposition,  as  I  believe  from  experience 
that  the  land  of  second  and  third  quality  is  capable  of  a  very 
great  improvement,  at  a  much  less  expense  than  farmers 
imagine,  were  they  possessed  of  the  means  applied  by  the  most 
experienced  in  carrying  out  successfully  the  contemplated  im- 
provement. It  is  in  the  hopes  of  accomplishing  this  object 
that  I  am  induced  to  propose  to  the  board  to  form  a  committee 
in  order  to  report  how  they  would  recommend  it  to  be  accom- 
plished." The  proposal  being  approved  of,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  appointed:  The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale;  Mr. 
Dickson,  of  Corstorphine ;  Mr.  Smith,  Whittingham ;  Mr. 
Swinton,  Holyn  Bank  ;  Mr.  Young,  Keir  Mains  ;  Mr.  Elliot, 
Laighwood ;  Mr.  Stephens,  Redbrae  ;  Mr.  Mitchell,  Alloa ; 
Mr.  Hunter,  of  Thurston— the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  con- 
vener. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Menzies  called  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the 
French  Peasant-Farmers'  Seed  Fund,  the  consideration  of 
which  ha(\  been  postponed  at  the  meeting  of  directors  held  on 
the  4th  January. 

Mr.  Grailvm  Binny  stated  that  as  there  appeared  to  have 
been  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  board 
in  this  matter,  and  as  he,  as  senior  director  present,  had  been 
chairman  at  the  meeting  on  the  4th  January,  lie  thought  he 
should  explain  to  those  of  the  directors  who  were  not  present 


at  that  meeting  that  the  matter  had  simply  been  postponed. 
The  directors  had  not  decided  on  any  course  of  action ;  but 
had  only  put  off  the  consideration  of  the  subject  tUl  now. 
After  a  lengthened  discussion,  chiefly  as  to  whether  the  Society 
could,  under  the  powers  of  its  charter,  vote  its  funds  for  such 
an  object,  it  was  ultimately  decided  that  it  could  not. 

A  proposal  to  form  a  committee  to  raise  subscriptions  was 
considered,  but  was  not  adopted,  as  the  board  was  of  opinion 
that  the  committee  already  formed  was  sufiicient,  and  that 
another  committee  would  not,  perhaps,  be  of  advantage.  It 
was  ultimately  resolved  that  the  board  express  a  deep  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  movement,  and  their  hope  that  as  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  Society  to  devote  its  funds  to  subscrip- 
tions of  the  kind,  the  members  of  the  Society  would  do  their 
best  to  assist  in  promoting  so  laudable  a  fund ;  and  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  circular  to  the  secretaries  of 
aU  agricultural  associations  who  are  receiving  aid  from  this 
Society  to  request  that  they  will  caU  the  favourable  attentioa 
of  their  members  to  the  movement. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Anderson,  addressed  to  the 
secretary,  was  read : 

London,  16th  January,  1871. 

My  dear  Sir, — The  letter  from  Mr.  Melvin,  which  was  read 
at  the  meeting  of  directors  of  4th  January,  calls  for  some  ob- 
servations from  me,  as  he  has  in  certain  respects  greatly  mis- 
understood my  meaning,  and  in  others  shows  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  woi  k  done  in  the 
laboratory.  He  says  that  little  has  come  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  utilise  refuse  matters  as  manures. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  fairly  considered,  results  of  much 
importance  have  been  obtained.  A  great  number  of  refuse 
matters  have  been  examined,  their  real  value  ascertained,  and 
some  of  them  are  actually  now  employed  with  advantage  as 
manures.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  it  has  happened 
that  refuse  matters  have  been  brought  to  me  with  the  statement 
that,  having  been  used  by  some  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  works  where  they  are  produced,  they  have  been  found  to 
give  results  equal  to  or  better  than  those  obtained  from  the 
best  Peruvian  guano  ;  while  analysis  has  shown  that  where  the 
cost  of  carriage  and  expense  of  application  were  taken  into 
account  they  could  not  be  used  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
except  in  the  most  special  and  exceptional  circumstances,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  replace  the  ordinary  artificial  manures  as 
had  been  alleged.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  such  conclusions, 
though  less  gratifying,  are  not  less  important  to  agriculture, 
and  prevent  the  serious  losses  which  ignorance  too  often  en- 
tails. The  fact  is  that  the  utilisation  of  refuse  matters  is  not 
a  field  in  which  a  great  deal  can  be  done,  for  the  valuable  con- 
stituents of  manures  are  so  useful  for  other  purposes  that  they 
are  seldom  allowed  to  go  to  waste  when  it  is  possible  to  econo- 
mise them  ;  and  the  negative  results  too  often  obtained  in 
such  inquiries  are  due  to  the  prevalent  impression  that  what 
is  of  no  valuB  for  other  purposes  must  be  of  great  value 
as  a  manure.  As  regards  the  utilisation  of  the  am- 
monia from  shale  works,  my  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  that  subject.  The  mode  of  economising  and 
converting  it  into  a  marketable  commodity  is  per- 
fectly well  known  to  all  manufacturers  who  understand  their 
business,  and  in  most  of  those  with  which  I  am  acquainted  it 
is  regularly  worked  up  and  brought  to  market,  but  I  know 
that  in  some  of  them  the  quantity  is  so  inconsiderable  that  the 
manufacture  cannot  be  carried  on  with  profit ;  and  in  regard 
to  this  point  it  must  be  observed  that  the  profit  which  can  be 
obtained  depends  not  merely  on  the  quantity  of  the  substance, 
but  to  a  great  extent  on  the  proportion  of  worthless  matters 
with  which  it  is  intermixed,  by  which  the  cost  of  obtaining  it 
in  a  marketable  state  becomes  so  high  as  to  exceed  the  value 
of  the  material  obtained.  As  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this 
point,  though  bearing  upon  a  totally  different  subject,  T  may 
state  that  the  sands  of  the  Paver  Rhine  are  known  to  contain 
gold  amounting  in  value  to  many  millions  sterling  ;  but  none 
is  extracted  from  it,  because  the  cost  exceeds  the  value  of  the 
gold  obtained.  Mr.  Melvin  refers  also  to  the  refuse  obtained  in 
the  manufacture  of  oatmeal,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  ail  the  diflferent  kinds  of  mill  refuse  were  examined  in  the 
laboratory  some  years  ago,  and  full  details  of  their  composition 
and  value  were  published  ;  and  I  think  I  am  fairly  entitled  to 
claim  as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  chemical  department, 
the  fact  that  the  refuse  formerly  burnt  now  fetches,  according 
to  Mr.  Melviu's  own  statement,  a  few  shillings  per  ton,  which 
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is  certainly  the  full  value  of  the  article  at  the  present  prices  of 
manures.  Mr.  Melvin  seems  to  think  that  it  is  employed  for 
the  adulteration  of  manures,  and  resold  to  the  farmers  at  a 
price  above  its  value  ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  possible,  for 
the  cost  of  manipulating  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  its 


texture  would  be  considerable  ;  and  even  if  it  be,  I  do  not  see 
that  any  one  is  to  blame  except  the  farmer  if  he  purchases  an 
article  without  having  assured  himself  of  its  real  value. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  Thomas  Anderson. 

F.  N.  Menzies,  Esq. 


THE    SMITHFIELD    CLUB. 


A  Council  meeting  was  held  on  the  31st  January.  Present : 
Mr.  Torr,  trustee,  in  the  chair,  and  afterwards  Lord  Tredegar, 
vice-president ;  T.  C.  Booth,  J.  Beasley,  J.  N.  Beasley,  C.  C. 
Bigge,  W.  B.  Canning,  W.  Farthing,  Brandreth  Gibbs  (hon. 
sec),  J.  Giblett,  R.  Hornsby,  C.  Howard,  R.  Leeds,  E.  W. 
Moore,  R.  J.  Newton,  W.  Rigden,  T.  L.  Senior,  C.  Stephenson, 
J.  Wilson. 

Professor  Simonds'  report  on  foot-and-mouth  disease  at  the 
late  show  was  read. 

The  subject  of  the  detention  of  animals  that  may  occur  at 
future  Shows  was  referred  to  the  Stewards  to  investigate  and 
consider  and  report  to  the  next  Council. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  reported  the  deaths  since  the  last  Council 
meeting  of  Lord  "Walsingham  and  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Club. 

It  was  resolved  ;  That  the  thanks  of  the  Council  be  accorded 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penrhyn,  president  elect,  for  his 
handsome  donation  of  £100  to  the  funds  of  the  Club,  and  also 
the  regret  of  the  Council  that  his  lordship  is  unable  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  Club  for  the  year  1873. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Moore  of  Colesbill,  Highworth,  and  Mr.  Jacob 
Wilson,  of  Woodhora  Manor,  Morpeth,  were  elected  stewards 
of  live  stock  for  the  ensuing  three  years. 

Mr.  Joseph  Druce  and  Mr.  Robert  Leeds  were  re-elected 
stewards  of  implements. 

The  prize-sheet  for  the  next  Show  was  revised. 

In  the  Scotch  polled  division  the  ages  of  heifers  in  class  29 
is  in  future  to  be  not  exceeding  four  years,  and  a  new  class 
established  for  cows  above  four  years  old  (that  must  have  had 
at  least  one  live  calf),  .with  one  prize  of  a£15,  and  a  silver 
medal  to  the  breeder. 

In  the  Irish  division  the  second  prize  in  each  class  to  be 
discontinued,  and  after  the  words  "  Irish  breeds  of  cattle,"  to 
be  added,  "  not  being  Devons,  Herefords,  Shorthorns,  Sussex, 
Norfolk,  Longhorn,  Scotch,  or  Welsh  breeds." 

It  was  resolved  :  That  class  62  for  long  and  short-wool 
cross-bred  sheep,  one-year-old  not  exceeding  2201bs.  live  weight, 
be  abolished.  That  rule  9  having  become  obsolete  be  erased. 
That  rule  13,  which  has  hitherto  precluded  animals  being  exhi- 
bited again  except  in  Extra  Stock,  be  expunged,  and  the  following 
substituted,  by  which  animals  may  now  be  exhibited  again  in 
the  classes,  but  not  again  in  the  same  class,  viz. :  "  No  animal 
exhibited  at  any  previous  show  of  the  Club  can  again  compete 
in  the  same  class." 

Rule  21  was  amended. 

In  the  division  for  mountain  sheep,  the  words  "  not  being 
Cheviot"  were  added. 

Several  alterations  aad  corrections  were  made  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  conditions  of  some  of  the  classes. 

It  was  resolved.  That  in  future  the  men  in  charge  of  live 
stock  at  the  Show  lead  out  their  animals  before  the  Judges. 

On  the  suggestion  made  at  the  general  meeting  that  the 
house-list  should  be  sent  either  to  all  members  of  the  Club  or 
to  the  members  of  Council  being  discussed,  it  was  determined 
that  the  rule  should  remain  as  it  is,  viz,  a  list  of  members  of  the 
Council  who  retire  by  rotation  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Council. 
The  Council  shall  prepare  a  list  of  the  eight  members  whom 
they  propose  for  election  in  place  of  those  who  retire,  and  a 
copy  of  this  printed  list  shall  be  given  to  any  member  who 
applies  for  it  to  the  Secretary,  either  on  the  day  of  the  general 
meeting  or  on  any  of  the  three  days  previously  (Sunday  ex- 
cepted) between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four. 

On  the  suggestion  that  a  portion  of  the  Council  should  act 
with  the  stewards  in  the  selection  of  the  judges,  it  was  resolved. 
That  such  of  the  eight  senior  members  of  the  Council  as  shall 
not  be  exhibitors  shall  be  added  to  the  judges'  selection 
committee,  which  at  present  consists  of  the  president  and 


stewards  of  live  stock ;  also  that  the  said  committee  shall  re- 
port their  recommendations  to  the  November  Council. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Council  Meeting  and  General  Meet- 
ing during  the  Show  should  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  as  hereto- 
fore, the  former  at  11  o'clock,  and  the  latter  at  1  o'clock. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  past 
year  should  be  printed  and  handed  round  to  the  Meeting 
during  the  Show,  instead  of  being  read  by  the  Hon.  Sec.  as 
heretofore. 

It  was  determined  to  take  measures  to  ensure  the  herdsmen 
and  shepherds  having  the  prize  placards  referring  to  their 
animals  to  take  home  ;  also  that  copies  of  the  same  be  duly 
prepared  to  be  delivered  to  the  butchers  purchasing  the 
animals  on  their  removal  from  the  Show. 

The  Council  gave  instructions  that  the  attention  of  the 
Agricultural  Hall  Company  be  again  directed  to  the  subject  of 
improved  ventUation  in  the  Pig  Hall;  also  as  to  more  ac- 
commodation for  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds  in  attendance 
on  the  live  stock  at  the  Show. 

The  appUcation  from  the  Farmer  newspaper  to  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  papers  who  receive  the  Club's  advertisements 
was  granted. 

Letters  were  read  and  instructions  given  thereon. 

The  date  of  the  next  Show  was  settled  to  be  as  usual,  vii ., 
in  the  week  preceding  the  London  great  Christmas  market. 

The  Implement  Committee  was  re -appointed,  with  the  same 
powers  as  before, 

Mr.  George  Napper,  of  Wisborough  Green,  Horsham, 
Sussex,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  Giblett  laid  before  the  meeting  the  following  statement 
relative  to  the  comparative  live  and  dead  weights  of  several 
of  the  beasts  exhibited  at  the  last  show,  and  gave  notice  of  mo- 
tion for  further  consideration  of  this  subject  at  the  next  Council : 
"  Reference  to  the  live  and  dead  weights  of  the  animals  in 
the  hall,  will  prove  that  to  continue  weighing  them  alive  and 
procuring  the  dead  weights  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  ; 
for  the  opinions  of  owners,  buyers,  and  sellers  are  often  vari- 
ous and  in  many  cases  very  erroneous,  which  a  reference  to  the 
live  weights  necessarily  corrects.  It  appears  from  the  annexed 
table  that  in  quite  neat  steers,  small  well-bred  oxen,  and 
heifers,  two-thirds  of  the  live- weight  indicates  and  re- 
presents the  dead-weight,  and  that  in  large  coarser 
animals  and  cows  the  offal  weighs  considerably  more 
than  one  third.  It  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  practical 
men  to  note  in  what  proportion  they  differ ;  but  the  live  weight 
is  a  tolerably  sure  test  of  worth,  taking  into  consideration  that 
the  small  best  quality  beasts  are  worth  so  much  more  per  lb. 
As  regards  the  butchers'  interest  with  respect  to  fat  cattle, 
particularly  at  Christmas  time,  the  live  weight  of  the  animal 
is  a  proof  of  how  much  it  is  worth,  the  extra  weight  of  part 
of  the  offal,  viz.,  the  interior  fat,  being  worth  nearly  as  much 
per  lb.  as  the  meat.  This  is  illustrated  in  Mr.  Over- 
man's ox,  which  carried  the  extraordinary  quantity  of 
40  St.  4  lbs.  of  fat,  the  carcass  weighing  proportionately  less. 
The  Smithfield  Club  has  done  much  good  by  encouraging 
the  production  of  the  largest  quantity  of  beef  at  the  earliest 
age,  being  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  feeder  and  consumer, 
and  discouraging  the  over-fed  monstrosities  we  used  to  see  at 
Baker-street.  The  last  exhibition  was  one  of  the  best  in  this 
respect,  for  its  general  evenness  and  quantity  of  excellent 
meat.  I  would  recommend  that  an  annual  account  be  published 
of  the  live  and  dead  weights,  and  that  butchers  be  invited  to 
send  the  weights  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  with  their  names  and 
addresses  for  publication." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Tredegar  (Vice-President),  for  his  lordship's  able  conduct  in 
the  chair. 
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FRENCH    PEASANT    FARMERS'    SEED    FUND. 


A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  this  Fund  was  held 
onMonday,  January  30, at  the  Salisbury  Hotel, Salisbury-square, 
to  reeeiva  a  report  from  the  Executive  Committee,  and  to  discuss 
the  following  motion — "  That  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  an  agent  to  go  to  Trance  to  aid  in  the  distributions  of 
the  committee.  Lord  VEE^'ON  presided.  Mr.  Brandreth 
Gibbs,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  read  tlie  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting,  which  were  confirmed.  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins, 
another  honorary  secretary,  read  the  following  report  of  the 
executive  committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  beg  to  lay  before  the  General 
Committee  for  England,  the  following  report  of  the  progress 
already  made  in  carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
appointed,  viz.,  the  organization  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  Peasant  Tarmers'  Seed  Fund,  the  collection  of 
donations  of  corn  and  other  seeds,  and  money  subscriptions 
for  their  purchase,  and  the  gathering  of  information  as  to 
French  requirements — the  determination  of  the  period  at 
which  distribution  should  be  commenced  being  specially 
reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  General  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  having  communicated  to  the 
several  gentlemen  named  at  the  meeting  on  the  5th  of  January, 
the  wish  of  the  General  Committee  that  they  should  allow 
their  names  to  be  added  thereto,  affirmative  replies  have  been 
received  from  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  wlio  at 
present  constitute  the  committee  : 

Lord  Verxon,  Chairman. 
James  Howard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Treasurer, 
General  Committee. 


The  Earl  of  Airlie 

J.  Mander  Aliender,  Esq. 

C.  E.  Amos,  Esq. 

T.  Aveling,  Esq. 

C.  Barnett,  Esq. 

M.  T.  Bass,  Esq.,  M.P. 

E.  T.  Bennett,  Esq. 

Charles  Selby  Bigge,  Esq. 

N.  G.  Barthropp,  Esq. 

T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq. 

TheRt.  Hon.  H.  Brand,  M.P. 

John  Burnell,  Esq. 

C.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Clement  Cadle,  Esq. 

James  Caird,  Esq.,  C.B. 

C.  S.  Cantrell,  Esq. 
Lord  Charteris. 
J.  Algernon  Clarke,  Esq. 
Jolm  Clayden,  Esq. 
Henry  Corbet,  Esq. 
Sir  Herbert  Croft,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Captain  Dashwood. 

D.  lleynolds  Davies,  Esq. 
JIacartby  Downing,  Esq., M.P. 
The  Hon.  O.  Duucombe. 
The  Marquis  of  Exeter,  K.G. 
Lord    Edinond     Eitzmaurice, 

M.P. 

D.  T.  Eorteseue,  Esq. 
R.  N.  Powler,  Esq.;  M.P. 

E.  Greaves,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
C.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles  Howard,  Esq. 
Frederick  Howard,  Esq. 
Sir  Harcourt  B.    Johnstone, 

Bart,  M.P. 
J.  Bowen  Jones,  Esq. 
E.  W.  Kingsbury,  Esq. 
J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
J.  B.  Lythall,  Esq. 


J.  N.  Lee,  Esq. 

Lieut. -Colonel.  Loyd  Lindsay, 
V.C,  M.P. 

John  AV.  Larking,  Esq. 

W.  Gore  Langton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  McLagan,  Esq.,  M.P. 

James  Mason.  Esq. 

Sir  W.  Miles,  Bart. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Milles,  M.P. 

Charles  H.  Mills,  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  Chalmers  Morton,  Esq. 

James  Odams,  Esq. 

Thomas  Filter,  Esq. 

J.  Pirn.  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Earl  of  Powis. 

Charles  Purrott,  Esq. 

G.  H.  Ramsay,  Esq. 

R.  C.  Ransome,  Esq. 

Clare  Sewell  Read,  Esq.,  M.P. 

T.  Rigby,  Esq. 

J.  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 

A.  S.  Ruston,  Esq. 

Bcrnhard    Samuelson,     Esq., 
M.P. 

C.  Sartoris,  Esq. 

G.  Slater,  Esq. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley . 

Charles  Stephenson,  Esq. 

Martin  H.  Sutton,  Esq. 

Captain    the    Hon.   Reginald 
H.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  Torakinson,  Esq. 

J.  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  Wells,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Tlie  Marquis  of  Westminster. 

C.  Whitehead,  Esq. 

Colonel  F.  Maitland  Wilson. 

Jacob  Wilson,  Esq. 

T.B.Wright,  Esq. 

The  Editor  of  the  "Farmer." 

The  Editor  of  the  "Field." 
B.T.  Brandreth  Gibbs,t 
H. M. Jenkins.  {-Hon.  Sees. 

W.  H.  Delano,  ) 


The  Executive  Committee  were  nominated  on  the  principle 
that  every  branch  of  the  agricultural  interest  should  be  repre- 
sented ;  and  at  present  consists  of  Lord  Vernon  (chairman), 
Captain  Dashwood,  and  Messrs.  T.  Aveling,  James  Caird, 
C.B.,  J.  Algernon  Clarke,  H.  Corbet,  James  Odaras,  and 
C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  with  the  Honorary  Treasurer  and  Honorary 
Secretaries. 

Tlie  Executive  Committee  have  given  their  attention  to  the 
formation  of  County  Committees,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
steps  should  be  taken  for  the  prompt  collection  of  subscrip- 
tions. Communications  have  therefore  been  sent  to  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Agricultural  Society,  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture,  and  Farmers'  Club,  and  to  such  gentlemen 
in  each  county  as  appeared  to  the  Executive  Committee  most 
likely,  from  their  influence  iu  their  county  and  their  interest  in 
agriculture,  to  assist  in  facilitating  the  movement.  Several 
satisfactory  replies  have  been  received,  and  in  some  counties 
meetings  have  already  been  lield.  The  exertions  which  had 
previously  been  made  by  the  War  Victims' Fund  Committee  for 
the  supply  of  seeds  to  the  distressed  farmers  of  the  Metz  district 
received  the  early  attention  of  the  Executive,  and  proposals 
were  made  with  a  view  to  bring  the  two  Committees  into  har- 
monious communication,  in  the  following  letter  addressed  by 
one  of  your  Honorary  Secretaries  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  War  Victims'  Fund  : 

January  14th,  187L 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  your  letter 
dated  the  7th  inst.  was  laid  before  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  French  Peasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fund  at  their  meeting  last 
night,  when  I  was  instructed  to  inform  you  that  it  was  deemed 
highly  desirable  to  establish  a  direct  commuication  between 
the  two  Committees,  and  that  our  Committee  will  gladly  re- 
ceive at  their  meetings  any  representative  that  the  War  Vic- 
tims' Fund  Committee  may  nominate,  to  attend  when  subjects 
afl'ecting  the  mutual  action  of  the  two  Committees  shall  come 
under  consideration  ;  and  should  the  War  Victims'  Fund  Com- 
mittee desire  it,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  French  Pea- 
sant Farmers'  Seed  Fund  will  be  happy  to  nominate  one  of  its 
members  to  attend  the  meetings  of  your  Committee  on  similar 
occasions.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  M.  Jenkins,  Hon.  Sec. 

T.  G.  Darton,  Esq,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  War  Victims'  Fund. 

The  Executive  regret  that  the  War  Victims'  Fund  Commit- 
tee were  of  opinion  that  the  plan  proposed  would  not  carry  out 
the  object  in  view  ;  but  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  recording 
the  oft'er  of  that  Committee  to  place  their  organization  at  the 
dispnsal  of  this  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  corn  and 
other  seeds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz  and  in  the  Meurthe 
district. 

The  following  is  a  scheme  of  distribution  proposed  in  a 
letter  from  SL  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  President  of  the  Societe  des 
Agriculteurs  de  France. 

Translation.  —  Copy  of    Idler  Jrom  M.  Drouyn  de 
LiiUYS  to  Lord  Vernon,  Chaimuin  of  ike  Committee. 
St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  2%th  Dec,  1870. 
Societe  des  Agriculteurs  de  France  Presidence. 

Monsieur  le  President, — It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  to 
me  that  I  could  not  be  present  at  the  Meeting  held  at  the 
Salisbury  Hotel  on  the  19th  of  this  month.  I  have  just  read 
with  keen  interest  tiie  report  in  the  newspapers,  and  it  is  my 
heartfelt  desire  to  express  to  you  the  sincere  gratitude  with 
which  the  generous  resolutions  carried  at  that  Meeting  have 
inspired  me.  The  impulse  having  been  given,  I  (eel  convinced 
that  the  movement  will  not  be  arrested  until  the  object  has 
been  obtained ;  the  well-known  perseverance  of  your  nation 
being  a  sufficient  guarantee.  Tiie  English  farmer  does  not 
abandon  his  plough  in  the  middle  of  the  furrow.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  project  iu  question,  two  points  must  be  considered. 
1st.  The  appeal  for  donations  in  money  and  in  kind,  their  col- 
lection, a  bank  to  receive  the  money,  and  warehouses  to  store 
the  seed.  Measures  of  this  nature  have  already  been  partially 
taken,  and  will  eventually  be  fully  carried  out  in  the  three 
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kingdoms  by  tlie  eiiicacious  initiative  of  your  Committee, 
assisted  by  the  unanimous  and  friendly  co-operation  of  the  press 
iu  Great  Britain.  2nd.  The  organization  in  France  of  commit- 
tees charged  to  report  the  special  needs  of  those  localities 
ravaged  by  the  war,  and  to  prepare  the  basis  of  au  equitable 
distribution  amongst  individuals.  It  would  seem  that  the  most 
practical  combination  would  be  to  constitute  in  each  commune 
a  committee  composed  of  the  Mayor,  or  his  delegate,  of  the 
Vicar  and  the  schoolmaster.  Tiiis  Committee  should  make 
out  a  statement,  sliowing  the  quantity  and  kind  of  seed  and 
other  requirements  necesssary  for  preparing  and  sowing  the 
land.  To  this  statement  shoukl  be  subjoined  the  list  of  names 
of  those  peasant-farmers  applying  for  aid,  with  the  extent  of 
their  holdings,  and  the  needs  of  each  of  them.  This  statement, 
properly  certified,  should  be  sent  to  a  Committee  formed  in  the 
chief  town  of  the  district,  and  composed  of  the  Mayor,  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  senior  Attorney  (Town  Clerk),  the 
Magistrates  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  three  members  of  the 
Societu  des  Agriculteurs  de  France,  or  of  the  local  agricultural 
society.  Tliis  Committee  would  be  charged  with  collating  the 
statements  from  the  Communal  Committee,  and  witli  certifying 
and  settling  the  definitive  plan  of  distribution,  which  plan 
should  be  sent  as  early  as  possible  to  the  Loudon  Committee. 
The  English  consuls  and  tlie  delegates  of  the  English  Com- 
mittee should  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  tlie  Communa. 
Committees  and  of  the  District  Committees  as  often  as  they 
might  consider  it  desirable.  The  District  Committees,  by 
the  intermediary  of  the  respective  Mayors,  would  deliver  to 
each  peasant-farmer,  whose  application  should  have  been  regis- 
tered, a  draft  sigued  by  the  Presideut  of  the  Committee,  and 
indicating,  together  witli  the  name  and  address  of  the  appli- 
cant, the  quantities  and  the  materials  to  be  handed  over  to  him. 
It  remains  to  determine  the  places  where  the  objects  (seed) 
should  be  deposited,  and  where  the  drafts  should  be  presented 
to  obtain  delivery.  This  point  will  have  to  be  arranged  by  a 
common  understanding,  taking  due  note  of  the  position  of 
hostile  troops,  the  state  of  the  roads,  means  of  transport,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.  Such,  Monsieur  le  President,  are  the  observations 
which  I  have  forwarded  to  France  by  last  post,  reserving  full 
power  to  make  such  changes  as  the  Loudon  Committee  might 
consider  necessary.  I  beg  you  tu  receive,  Monsieur  le  Pre- 
sident, the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consideration,  and  of 
my  sentiments  of  devotion. — (Signed)  DkouyjN"  de  Liiuys, 
President  of  the  Societe  des  Agriculteurs  de  France,  and  Hono- 
rary Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

The  Executive  Committee,  in  order  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  requirements  of  the  French  peasant-farmers,  have 
prepared  a  schedule  of  queries  respecting  information  under 
the  following  heads : 

Agricultural  Requirements  of  France. — 1.  What 
are  the  agricultural  features  of  your  district  in  the  following 
aspects  ? 

A  Kinds  of  grain  and  other  seeds  generally  used  for  sowing. 

B  Kinds  deficient  at  the  present  time. 

C  Latest  period  of  spring  sowing.  («)  spring  wheat,  if 
grown  ;  {h)  spring  beans  or  peas,  if  grown  ;  (c)  barley  ;  {d) 
oats  ;  {e)  clovers  and  grasses ;  (/)  turnips  and  other  roots  ; 
{ff)  potatoes  ;  (Ji)  tares  and  other  fodder  crops ;  (/)  any  other 
crop  extensively  grown  in  the  district. 

D  What  means  of  cultivating  the  land  are  at  present  pos- 
sessed by  the  peasant  farmers  of  the  district,  viz. :  {a)  by 
men ;  {h)  by  women  and  children  ;  (c)  by  horses ;  ((/)  by 
oxen  and  other  animals  ;  {e)  by  implements. 

2.  Can  seeds  for  spring  sowing  be  bought  in  the  district  • 
or,  if  near  the  frontier,  at  any  depots  across  it ;  and,  if  so,  at 
what  price  ? 

3.  What  means  are  possessed  by  the  farmers  of  the  district 
to  enable  them  to  purcliase  seeds  ? 

Tr.o'sport. — 1.  What  is  the  best  route  from  England  to 
the  depot  of  your  district  ?  3.  What  are  the  best  means  of 
transport  within  your  district  P 

Distribution. — {Sec scheme  of  M.  Brouy>i  de Lhiiys  above'). 
—  1.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  departmental  and  communal 
organization  of  the  district  will  admit  of  such  a  system  of  dis- 
tribution being  carried  out?  2.  If  so,  do  you  consider  that  it 
can  be  depended  upon  for  protecting  the  seeds  from  misappli- 
cation ?  3.  If  not,  can  you  suggest  any  other  plan  of  distri- 
bution ;  and  can  you  favour  the  Committee  by  suggesting  the 
names  of  any  influential  men,  especially  agriculturists,  in  your 
district,  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  carry  it  out. 


These  queries  have  been  communicated  to  Col.  Loyd  Lind- 
say, the  Ciiairman  of  the  National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick 
and  Wounded  in  War,  with  the  following  letter : 

French  Peasant-Farmers'  Seed  Fund, 
Salisbury  Hotel,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G., 

January  16th,  1871. 

Sir, — The  Executive  [Committee  of  the  French  Peasant- 
farmers'  Seed  Fund  are  very  desirous  of  obtaining  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  the  gricultural  wants  of  the  peasant  farmers 
of  France,  in  those  districts  through  which  the  contending 
armies  have  actually  passed.  I  have,  therefore,  been  requested 
to  ask  you,  as  Chairman  of  the  "  National  Society  for  Aid  to 
the  Sick  and  Wounded,"  to  request  the  agents  of  that  Society 
to  give  what  information  they  may  possess  on  the  subject, 
under  the  heads  mentioned  in  the  annexed  schedule. 

Any  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  the  gentlemen  who  are 
engaged  in  administering  aid  to  tke  sick  and  wounded,  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  Committee  of  the  French  Peasant- 
farmers'  Seed  Fund,  whose  object  it  is  to  provide  the  distressed 
peasant-farmers  with  corn  and  otlier  seeds  wherewith  to  sow 
their  land,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  helping  them  to  save  their 
next  harvest,  the  Committee  may  in  some  measure  assist  in 
averting  the  famine  which  otherwise  seems  inevitable.  I  am 
desired  by  the  Committee  to  apologize  for  asking  you  to  make 
any  further  demands  upon  these  gentlemen,  knowing  how  very 
much  their  time  and  thoughts  must  be  engrossed  by  their  ar- 
duous and  painful  occupations.  The  Committee  have  no  de- 
sire to  interfere  with  them  in  the  performance  of  their  recog- 
nized duties,  and  in  making  this  application,  rely  solely  on 
their  well-kuown  readiness  to  lend  a  helping  hand  iu  a  good 
cause  whenever  an  opportunity  off'ers. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Lieut.-Col.  Loyd  Lindsay,  V.C,  M.P.,  Vernon. 

Chairman  of  the  National  Society  for  Aid  to 
the  Sick  and  Wounded. 

The  Executive  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  th^ 
General  Committee  the  following  reply  from  Col.  Loyd 
Lindsay : 

National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War. 
2,  St.  Martin's  Place,  London,  W.C, 

January  17th,  1871. 

My  Loud, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  letter 
of  this  day's  date.  You  are  anxious  to  obtain  reliable  inform- 
ation as  to  the  agricultural  wants  of  the  peasant  farmers  of 
France  ;  and  your  committee  address  themselves  to  this 
Society  and  desire  that  their  agents  in  France  should  reply  to 
certain  questions  which  you  forward  with  your  letter.  I  am 
empowered  to  say,  on  the  part  of  tiiis  Committee,  that  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  them  if  their  agents  abroad  can 
furnish  you  with  the  needed  information,  and  in  order  that 
the  information  may  be  furnished  as  promptly  as  possible, 
I  have  this  day  sent  letters  to  the  northern  district 
of  France,  under  the  mauagcment  (so  far  as  the  Society  goes) 
of  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  and  to  the  district  round  Tours  and  Or- 
leans, under  charge  of  Col.  Elphinstone  and  Mr.  Lee.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  above-named  gentlemen  will  readily  devote  their 
leisure  to  gaining  the  information  which  you  seek  to  obtain, 
and  all  details  which  I  may  receive  from  them,  or  from  other 
sources,  I  will  immediately  communicate  to  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  obedient  servant, 
R.  LoYU  Lindsay, 
Lieut.-Col.  and  Chairman  of  Committee. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Vernon, 

Chairman  of  the  French  Peasant  Farmers' 
Seed  Fund,  Salisbury  Square. 

Lord  Vernoa  has  also,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, made  a  similar  request  to  the  Editors  of  London  Daily 
Papers  having  special  correspondents  in  the  devastated  districts 
of  France ;  and  the  Executive  Committee  have  great  satis- 
faction in  stating  that  their  request  has  been  most  readily 
acceded  to. 

Letters  with  information  and  suggestions  have  also  been 
received  from  various  sources ;  and  the  Executive  anticipate 
that  much  additional  and  valuable  information  for  their 
guidance  will  shortly  be  in  their  possession. 

The  Executive  Committee,  immediately  upon  its  appoint- 
ment, considered  it  of  primary  importance  to  ascertain  what 
assistance  they  could  obtain  from  the  French  and  German 
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Governments,  in  order  to  protect  the  seeds  destined  for  the 
French  peasant-farmers  from  military  requisitions.  Even- 
tually the  following  letter  vcas  addressed  by  Lord  Vernon  to 
the  representatives  in  England  of  Trance  and  the  North- 
German  Confederation : 

French  Peasant-Farmers'  Seed  Fund, 
Salisbury  Hotel,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.G. 

January  9th,  187L 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  at 
a  public  meeting  held  at  the  above  address  on  Monday,  19th 
December,  1870,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  donations  of  spring  corn  and  other 
seeds  as  well  as  money  subscriptions  for  their  purchase,  to 
enable  the  distressed  French  peasant-farmers  to  sow  their 
land  and  thus  endeavour  to  avert  the  famine  which  otherwise 
must  necessarily  lollow  nest  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  Thursday  last,  the 
5th  instant,  I  was  requested  as  Chairman  to  submit  to  you  the 
annexed  copy  of  a  resolution  referring  to  the  distribution  of 
seeds  in  the  districts  of  France  most  urgently  requiring  the 
assistance. 

In  commending  this  resolution  to  your  Excellency's  tavour- 
able  consideration,  I  beg  respectfully  to  point  out  the  nature 
of  the  assistance  required.  The  distribution  of  seed  corn  by 
the  agents  of  the  Committee  or  the  authorities  of  the  Depart- 
ments will  be  made  only  in  those  districts  through  which  the 
contending  armies  have  actually  passed,  and  the  peasant-farm- 
ers of  which  have  by  the  necessities  of  military  operations 
been  deprived  of  the  means  wherewith  to  sow  their  land.  The 
Committee  are  therefore  desirous  that  the  corn  and  other 
seeds  shall  be  exempt  from  military  requirements.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  practical  working  of  such  a  concession,  the 
Committee  will  be  prepared  to  adopt  any  distinctive  bag,  mark, 
tie,  or  stamp,  or  any  other  regulation  that  your  Government 
may  direct. 

You  will  allow  me  to  point  out  the  assistance  I  have  indi- 
cated, to  be  effectual  must  be  rendered  immediately.  I  feel 
confident,  therefore,  that  your  Excellency  wiU  represent  to  your 
Government  the  desirability  of  giving  such  facilities  as  may 
be  within  their  power,  to  enable  the  seeds  to  be  conveyed  to 
their  destination,  and  applied  to  the  sole  object  of  sowing  the 
land.  1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Ver]non,  Chairman. 

The  Executive  Cominittee  have  much  gratification  in  com- 
municating the  following  telegram,  from  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  of  France,  addressed  to  the  Charge  d' Affaires  of 
France  in  London,  and  forwarded  by  him  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee : 

Bordeaux,  Jan.  32nd,  1871. 
[translation.] 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  the  lith  January,  grain  in- 
tended for  seed  can  be  sent  to  one  of  our  ports  ;  Cherbourg  or 
Brest,  or  perhaps  to  Dunkirk.  The  expenses  of  transport  wiU 
be  readily  defrayed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, should  the  English  Committee  desire  it.  The  grain 
addressed  to  this  Minister  will  be  deposited  in  the  naval 
magazines  until  it  be  possible  to  transmit  it  to  its  destination ; 
it  will  be  exempt  from  any  requisition.  Moreover,  advice  will 
be  given  of  its  destination  to  the  different  authorities  who 
have  tlie  right  of  requisition,  so  that  no  error  can  arise. 
Kindly  express  to  the  English  Committee  the  sentiments  of 
gratitude  felt  by  the  Government. 

The  Executive  have  taken  the  following  means  of  bringing 
the  objects  of  the  fund  under  the  attention  of  English  agri- 
culturists and  the  general  public  :  Advertisements  and  para- 
graphs have  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  A  letter  signed  by 
Lord  Vernon,  as  Chairman,  has  been  addressed  to  numerous 
landlords  and  others  connected  with  the  landed  interest 
throughout  England,  asking  for  donations  in  seeds  or  money, 
and  also  that  they  would  use  their  influence  in  thier  own  dis- 
tricts. A  letter  containing  printed  subscription  forms  and 
direction  labels  for  packages  has  been  addressed  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the  Smitli- 
field  Club,  Central  Farmers'  Club,  and  other  agricultural 
associations.  Placards  have  also  been  prepared  for  posting  iu 
various  corn  exchanges  and  other  suitable  places,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  the  above  steps,  in  conjunction  with  the  county 
committees,  either  organized  already  or  in  course  of  formation, 
will  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result. 


The  money  donations  hitherto  promised  amount  to  £ 
of  which  the  sum  of  £  has   already  been  deposited 

with  the  London  and  County  Bank,  which  wiU  receive  dona- 
tions at  all  its  branches.  Also  the  following  donations  in 
grain  and  seeds  have  been  promised  : 

The  expenditure  in  advertising,  stationery,  clerk's  time, 
postage,  &c.,  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  £  leaving 

the  balance  now  at  the  bankers  £ 

The  Executive  have  the  satisfaction  of  acknowledging  the 
kindness  of  the  clergy  who  have  already  liad  collections  at 
their  churches,  and  they  have  also  received  the  proceeds  of 
concerts  which  have  been  given  in  aid  of  the  fund. 

The  Executive  have  communicated  with  the  various  railway 
companies,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  free  transit  for  contiibu- 
tions  of  grain  on  their  respective  lines.  They  have  the  satis- 
faction of  reporting  that  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  has 
handsomely  granted  free  transport  of  Seed  addressed  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Odams,  at  Plaistow  Wharf,  near  Victoria  Docks, 
and  of  such  as  may  be  sent  by  their  Steamers  from  Harwich 
via  Antwerp ;  and  that  the  South  Eastern,  and  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railways  will  combine  to  deliver  to 
France,  free  of  charge,  100  tons  weight  of  Seeds  or  Corn. 
Tiie  Executive  are  still  in  communication  with  the  other  rail- 
way companies,  and  trust  that  some  further  concessions  may 
eventually  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Fund. 

Associations  with  similar  objects  having  been  formed  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  it  was  resolved  to  communicate  to  each 
of  these  what  progress  had  been  made  by  the  English  Com- 
mittee, and  to  ask  what  steps  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Commit- 
tees propose  to  take,  so  that  the  funds  may  not  overlap.  The 
following  letter  has  therefore  been  addressed  to  the  Chairman 
of  each  committee : 

French  Peasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fund, 

Salisbury  Hotel,  Salisbury-square,  E.G.,  Jan.,  1871. 

Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  London  Executive  Committee  of 
the  French  Peasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fund  to  communicate  to 
you  the  enclosed  copies  of  letters  from  the  French  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  *  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  distributing  grain  and  other  seeds  to  the  distressed 
peasant-farmers  of  France. 

The  Committee  have  communicated  with  the  French  and 
German  Ambassadors,  in  the  hope  that  some  arrangement  may 
be  made  for  the  nautralization  of  the  seed  sent  for  the  use  of 
the  peasant-farmers,  and  they  are  sangiine  that  some  conces- 
sion of  that  nature  may  be  obtained ;  but  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  communication  between  London  and  Versailles,  and 
the  length  of  time  required  to  perform  the  journey  from  Lon- 
don to  Bordeaux,  no  answer  has  yet  been  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee from  either  Government. 

Feeling  the  want  of  accurate  information  as  to  the  agricul- 
tural necessities  of  the  districts  of  France  through  which  the 
armies  have  actually  passed ;  the  means  of  communication  to 
and  within  those  districts  ;  the  state  of  the  communal,  de- 
partmental, and  other  legislative  or  administrative  organiza- 
tions ;  and  the  nature  of  the  resources  still  possessed  by  the 
peasant  farmers ;  the  Committee  are  eudeavouring  to  obtain 
these  data  through  the  agency  of  the  gentlemen  wlio  are  ad- 
ministering the  funds  of  the  "  National  Society  for  Aid  to  tlie 
Sick  and  Wounded ;"  and  tliey  have  the  liveliest  satisfaction  in 
acknowledging  the  readiness  and  heartiness  with  which  the 
Committee  of  that  Society  have  undertaken  to  further  this 
scheme,  by  forwarding  to  their  agents  the  schedule  of  ques- 
tions.! 

Communications  have  been  made  to  tlie  Committee  of  the 
AVar  Victims'  Fund  with  the  desire  of  promoting  cordial  and 
liearty  co-operation  with  them,  and  I  am  able  to  state  that 
they  have  announced  their  readiness  to  distribute  any  corn 
or  other  seeds  that  the  Committee  may  think  fit  to  place  at 
their  disposal. 

The  Committee  are  also  attempting  to  make  their  sources 
of  information  as  complete  as  possible,  by  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  editors  of  the  several  London  newspapers,  who 
have  been  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of 
questions  already  mentioned  to  each  of  their  correspondents 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  different  French  and  German 
armies. 

The  London  Executive  Committee  liave  desii-ed  me  to  ex- 
press their  hope  that  this  statement  of  their  proceedings,  in 
anticipation  of  the  difficult  task  of  distribution  of  grain  and 
seeds  that  lies  before  them,  may  be  of  use  to  the  Committee 
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over  which  you  preside  ;  and  they  have  requested  me  to  state 
that  they  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  information  which 
you  may  have  acquired,  and  to  consider  any  scheme  of  dis- 
tribution which  you  may  propose  to  adopt.  Their  desire  is  to 
place  themselves  in  such  intimate  relations  with  the  Com- 
mittees of  Scotland  and  Ireland  that  there  shall  be  economy 
in  the  labour  of  organization,  efficiency  in  the  administration 
of  aid  to  the  peasant-farmers,  and  at  the  same  time  due  regard 
to  the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  the  seeds  and  money 
have  been  given. 

While  the  Committee  have  thus  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  organization  of  a  workable  scheme  of  distribution, 
they  have  not  forgotten  the  more  pressing  duty  of  collecting 
donations  of  seeds  and  money  ;  and  the  parcel  of  documents:]: 
will  inform  you  fully  of  the  means  they  have  adopted  for  this 
purpose. 

Assuring  you  that  it  will  at  all  times  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  the  London  Committee  both  to  impart  and  to  re- 
ceive information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  movement, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Verizon. 

The  Executive  Committee,  having  thus  reported  the  steps 
they  have  taken  and  the  progress  they  have  mada  up  to  the 
present  time,  consider  it  necessary  to  ask  the  General  Com- 
mittee for  instructions  relative  to  the  period  at  which  distribu- 
tion shall  commence,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  in  carry- 
ing it  into  effect.  The  question  of  agency  for  collecting  infor- 
mation or  superintending  distribution  has  been  under  the  con- 
stant consideration  of  the  Executive,  but  they  have  not  come 
to  a  decision  on  the  subject ;  and  in  order  to  invite  discussion, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Eund  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the 
subject  to  be  Ijrought  forward  to-day.  The  executive  have  had 
constantly  in  view  the  great  difficulties  by  which  the  question 
of  distribution  is  surrounded,  amidst  circumstances  ever  vary- 
ing and  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  An  entire  postponement 
of  distribution  until  the  close  of  the  war  has  been  strenuously 
advocated,  it  being  considered  that  there  is  no  certainty 
of  the  donations  being  applied  to  their  legitimate  purpose 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  This  feeling  has  taken 
such  firm  hold  in  some  districts,  that  subscriptions  are  par- 
tially withheld,  and  the  work  of  collection  therefore  delayed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  work  of  col- 
lection should  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  the  organization 
of  a  scheme  of  distribution  prepared  in  anticipation  of  the 
close  of  tlie  war,  or  such  other  time  as  the  General  Committee 
may  determine.  Otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  land 
to  be  sown  during  the  coming  spring,  for  the  next  harvest 
in  the  devastated  districts  to  be  saved,  and  for  the  distressed 
French  peasant-farmer  to  be  rescued  from  the  famine  which 
it  is  our  object  to  avert.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  the  Execu- 
tive that,  as  soon  as  sufficient  supplies  are  at  command,  three 
courses  are  open  to  the  decision  of  the  General  Committee  : 

1st.  To  commence  distributing  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
arrangements  can  be  completed ;  or,  2nd.  To  have  a  partial 
and  experimental  distribution  which  might  relieve  some  of  the 
most  urgent  needs,  and  be  tlie  means  of  obtaining  valuable 
data  on  which  to  found  future  operations  ;  or,  3rd.  To  be  in 
readiness  for,  but  to  postpone  the  distribution  entirely  until, 
the  termination  of  the  War. 

In  conclusion,  the  Executive  anticipate  that  whichever 
course  the  General  Committee  determine  upon,  they  will  fully 
recognize  the  principle  that  no  distribution  shall  be  made  to 
any  district  until  the  Executive  have  received  such  guarantees 
from  both  the  contending  Powers  as  shall  satisfactorily  indicate 
that  the  contributions  forwarded  shall  be  held  free  from  requi- 
sition, and  be  duly  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
have  been  subscribed. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

B.  T,  BR.^UJfDRETH  GlBBS,"^ 

H.  M.  Jenkius,  ^Hon.  Sees. 

W.  H.  Delano,  ) 

The  ChairmajV  said :  Gentlemen,  the  first  thing  that  will 
occur  to  anyone  in  reading  the  Report  is  that  circumstances 
connected  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  have  rendered  the 
Report  obsolete,  and  in  fact  out  of  date.  While  this  makes 
the  Report  of  somewhat  less  value,  I  am  quite  sure  we  shall 
congratulate  ourselves,  and  still  more  that  country  which  has 
been  desolated  by  war,  that  the  cloud  which  has  so  long  hung 


over  France  is  rolling  back,  and  the  silver  lining  gradually 
appearing  (cheers).  I  trust  that  the  Report  will  at  any 
rate  convince  you  that  we  have  not  been  negligent 
of  the  task  assigned  to  us.  We  were  limited,  as  you 
probably  remember,  to  certain  wcU-defined  duties,  and  we 
have  kept  entirely  within  our  limits.  AVe  have  not  offi- 
cially in  any  way  approached  the  subject  of  distribution; 
but,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  a  change  of  circumstances 
which  we  thought  might  occur,  and  which,  happily,  now  seems 
likely  to  occur,  we  have  made  some  slight  attempt  at  a  general 
inquiry  as  to  the  circumstances  of  various  districts  of  France, 
so  far  as  we  could  get  at  them  (Hear,  hear).  Not  being 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  question  of  distribution,  and  being, 
moreover,  very  much  restricted  as  regards  means,  we  did  not 
feel  justified  in  employing  any  agent  to  travel  abroad  and 
collect  information  for  our  guidance ;  and  it  certainly  becomes 
me  on  this  occasion  to  recognize,  as  I  do  most  heartily,  the 
cordial  and  prompt  assistance  rendered  to  us  by  Col.  Loyd 
Lindsay,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  National  Society,  and  by 
various  members  of  the  Press  whom  I  addressed  personally  or 
by  letter,  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  arduous  character  of 
the  professional  labours  in  which  they  are  engaged,  did  not 
shrink  from  the  additional  duties  entailed  upon  them  by  par- 
ticipation in  our  object  (cheers).  T  must  also  acknowledge 
the  courtesy  with  which  I  was  received  by  the  representatives 
of  the  two  hostile  Governments  in  this  country.  Those  gen- 
tlemen were  placed  in  a  very  difficult  position  with  regard  to 
the  admiuistration  of  our  Fund ;  and  I  must  say 
that  there  has  been  an  evident  desire  on  the  part 
of  both  Governments  to  afford  us  every  assistance 
that  we  could  reasonably  expect  (cheers).  I  have  now  re- 
ferred to  our  chief  preliminary  steps.  The  first  really  practical 
step  that  we  took  towards  securing  a  proper  organisation  was 
to  address  ourselves  to  the  various  associations  at  present  en- 
gaged in  alleviating  the  miseries  which  prevail  in  France.  I 
must  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  paragraph  in  the  Report  which 
refers  to  the  War  Victims'  Fund.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  difficulties  which  are  there  hinted  at  as  exist- 
ing between  that  fund  and  our  own  are  such  as  will  not  be  ea- 
sily removed  (Hear,  hear).  I  am  convinced,  from  the  com- 
munications which  have  passed  between  myself  personally,  and 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  War  Victims'  Fund,  that,  both 
Committees  being  desirous  of  doing  what  will  most  conduce  to 
the  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  work  which  they  have  in 
hand,  all  difficulties  connected  with  their  diff'erent  organisa- 
tions will,  after  proper  consultation,  disappear  (cheers).  The 
War  Victims'  Fund  is  represented  here  to-day  by  Mr.  Bellows, 
whose  letters  from  the  Metz  district  are  well  known  to  the 
public,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  gentleman  will 
confirm  what  I  have  just  said.  One  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  which  we  have  to  face  I  will  now 
mention.  It  must  be  perfectly  evident  to  all  who  have 
served  on  the  Executive  Committee  that,  while  there  is  very 
deep  heart-felt  sympathy  for  the  French  peasantry  under  their 
present  distress,  the  question  of  affording  relief  is  viewed  in  a 
very  partial  way  (Hear,  hear).  People  who  have  been  appealed 
to  for  aid  have  remarked  that  they  did  not  see  how  seed- 
corn  could  reach  the  various  districts  where  it  was  required 
without  being  subject  to  requisition.  Two  objections,  in  fact, 
have  been  raised,  one  being,  "  How  can  you  guarantee  that 
the  seed-corn  sent  wUl  not  be  eaten  by  Uhlan  horses  ?"  The 
other,  "  How  can  you  guarantee  that  the  man  who  sows  shall 
also  reap  ?"  The  Report  shows  that  the  Committee  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  obtain  facilities  from  the  two  Go- 
vernments for  neutralising  the  seed  and  freeing  it  from  military 
requisition ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  that  the  person 
who  sows  shall  also  reap.  The  altered  circumstances  of  the 
last  few  days  have,  however,  in  ray  opinion,  removed  all  such 
difliculties  (Hear,  hear  and  cheers).  We  have  now  the /^Yera 
scripia  of  the  French  ^Go^ernment,  who  offer  such  facilities  as 
may,  I  think,  fairly  form  the  basis  of  a  scheme  for  the  trans- 
port of  seed-corn,  provided  the  distribution  of  it  is  decided  upon 
to-day.  In  our  dealing  with  this  question  we  shall  have  to 
consider  first  of  all,  whether  the  distribution  is  to  take  place, 
and,  secondly,  if  the  distribution  is  to  take  place,  in 
what  way  it  is  to  be  carried  out.  You  will  obser^'e 
that  jMonsieur  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  has  in  a  letter  pro- 
pounded a  scheme  of  distribution,  through  the  agency 
of  the  mayors  of  arrondissements ;  and  if  that  scheme 
be   adopted,  we    shall    then    have    to    consider  whether 
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we  shall  employ  auy  controlling  ageucy  from  home,  I  would 
suggest  that  before  separating  to-day  you  should  give  distinct 
directions  to  the  executive  as  to  what  course  you  wish  them 
to  adopt.  Your  instructions  at  the  last  meeting  were  very 
definite  ;  we  have  known  exactly  how  far  to  go  ;  and,  having 
decided,  if  you  do  decide,  on  this  occasion,  that  distribution 
shall  take  place,  you  will,  I  hope,  distinctly  define  the  future 
powers  of  the  executive.  If  you  placed  the  control  of  the 
distribution  in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  I  feel  sure,  from  my 
observation  of  the  manner  in  which  my  colleagues  have 
liitherto  performed  their  duties,  you  would  have  no  cause  to 
regret  having  taken  such  a  step.  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  earnest  hope — a  hope  which  is  I  am  sure  par- 
ticipated in  by  every  one  present — that  there  is  a  better  future 
for  France  than. could  have  been  lately  anticipated  (cheers)  ; 
and  if  we  in  England  should  be  the  means  of  immediately — 
and  it  must  be  immediately  (Hear,  hear) — relieving  a  press- 
ing necessity  wliich  is  no  doubt  weighing  down  the  spirits  of 
hundreds  of  people  in  France,  the  result  will  be  of  the  greatest 
international  importance,  and  we  shall  thus  have  taken  one 
of  the  greatest  steps  that  possibly  could  be  taken  to  cement 
permanently  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries (cheers). 

The  Earl  of  Airlie  said  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  Report.  It  must  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  them  all  that  so  great  a  change  had  just  taken 
place  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  France,  and  that  there  was 
now  a  prospect  of  peace,  by  which  the  operations  of  that  Com- 
mittee would  be  greatly  facilitated,  lie  trusted  that  there 
would  be  such  communication  between  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Societies  iu  reference  to  the  object  that  the  three  bodies  would 
act  harmoniously,  and  there  would  be  unity  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  respective  funds  (Hear,  liear).  With  regard  to 
what  the  chairman  had  said  about  the  apprehension  of  some 
persons  that  the  grain  sent  out  might  be  eaten  by  the  horses 
of  Uhlans,  he  would  observe,  and  it  was  well  known  that  in 
many  cases  seed-grain  had  been  steeped  in  a  poisonous  solu- 
tion. The  Scotch  Society  had  recommended  that  the  grain 
destined  for  France  should  be  subjected  to  that  process,  and 
the  adoption  of  that  course  would  be  a  guarantee  for  its  being 
used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  (Hear, 
hear) . 

Captain  Talbot,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  if  an 
immediate  distribution  of  seeds  did  not  take  place,  the  object 
of  the  Committee  would  be  entirely  lost,  and  urged  that  the 
Committee  should  be  invested  with  full  powers  as  regarded  the 
mode  of  carrying  out  the  object. 

The  motion  was  then  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Caird  said  he  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  James 
Howard,  JI.P.,  who  was  prsveuted  by  indisposition  from  being 
present,  to  read  a  statement  which  he  had  forwarded.  He  would 
now  perform  that  task,  premising  that  he  thought  it  was  not 
improbable  that  the  great  change  which  had  just  taken  place 
in  France  would  have  led  to  an  alteration  in  Mr.  Howard's 
view.  Mr.  Caird  then  read  a  paper,  in  which  Mr.  Howard 
deprecated  the  Committee's  waiting  until  the  war  was  over 
before  proceeding  to  distribute  seed-corn  iu  France,  and  urged 
that  the  employment  of  an  agent  of  the  Committee,  on  tlie 
spot,  was  indispensable  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
the  object.  Mr.  Caird  went  on  to  say  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view,  Mr.  Howard  recommended, 
the  adoption  by  tlie  meeting  of  the  following  resolution  : 
"  That  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the  services  of  an  agent  to  go 
to  France  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  the  Committee."  Mr. 
Caird  said  he  did  not  concur  iu  that  view,  nor  did  he  think 
Mr.  Howard  himself  would  adhere  to  it  if  he  were  present. 
There  was  now  a  prospect  of  the  termination  of  the  war 
within  three  weeks ;  and,  in  his  opiuiou,  if  the  war  ended 
within  that  time  the  best  course  would  be  for  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  in  France  to  make  arrangements  by  which  such 
seeds  as  were  collected  would  be  distributed  in  the  districts 
where  they  were  most  required.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
was,  it  should  be  remembered,  a  separate  department  of  the 
Government,  having  ramifications  all  over  tlie  country,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  was  possible  for  the  Committee  to  devise  any 
instrumentality  which  would  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 
With  all  deference  to  the  Chairman,  he  thought  that  to  scud 
out  anybody  from  tliis  country  to  make  inquiries  would  be 
almost  like  throwing  money  away.  If  they  did  their  utmost 
in  this  country  to  supply  what  all  felt  to  be  a  great  and  imme- 


diate necessity — if  they  endeavoured  to  olitain  from  the  agri- 
culturists of  this  land  (landed  proprietors  and  farmers)  con- 
tributions in  money  and  in  kind,  they  would  have  performed 
their  part ;  and  it  would  remain  for  the  Government  of  France, 
which  would  now,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  be  enabled  to  act  witli 
perfect  freedom  in  the  matter,  to  distribute  that  which  had 
been  supplied.  He  was  sorry  that  he  could  not  propose  a 
motion  suggested  by  ^Mr^  Howard,  but  he  believed  that  had  that 
gentleman  been  present  he  would  now  have  taken  the  same 
view  of  the  matter  as  he  (Mr.  Caird)  had  expressed. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkixs  said  lie  believed  that  Mr.  Howard's 
paper  was  sent  up  with  a  view  to  the  resolution  of  which  he 
had  given  notice  being  proposed. 

jMr.  Caird  said:  Well,  he  could  not  agree  with  him. 
Having  sat  on  the  Executive  during  the  whole  arrangement  of 
affairs  up  to  that  time,  and  having  witnessed  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  noble  Chairman  and  others  had  directed  their 
attention  to  the  object,  he  felt  the  utmost  confidence,  as  he  be- 
lieved the  public  also  would  ;  and  whatever  might  be  con- 
tributed would  be  dispersed  and  distributed  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  result  in  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  benefit  to 
their  distressed  fellow-agriculturists  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  (Hear,  hear).  He  should  therefore  propose  the  follow- 
ing resolution  :  "  That,  considering  the  armistice  which  has 
just  taken  place,  and  the  prospect  of  an  early  peace,  tlie  com- 
mittee, recognising  the  advantage  of  making  an  early  beginning, 
entrust  to  the  Executive  all  the  arrangements  they  may  deem 
most  expedient  for  the  distribution  of  seed,  trusting  that  the 
instrumentality  of  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  may  be 
utilised  in  so  far  as  may  be  found  possible." 

Capt.  Talbot  said  he  should  be  happy  to  propose  the  reso- 
lution suggested  by  Mr.  James  Howard,  viz.,  "  That  it  is  desi- 
rable to  secure  the  services  of  an  agent  to  go  to  France  to  aid 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Committee." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Robinson  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  second- 
ing it.  He  thought  that  the  Executive  Committee  should  not 
be  trammelled  one  way  or  the  other,  but  the  question  should  at 
all  events  be  left  an  open  one.  Experience  had  shown  that  it 
was  impossible  proparly  to  administer  relief  generally  without 
having  some  agent  on.the  spot  who  could  make  inquiries  ;  and 
although  the  case  of  the  peasant  farmers  differed  from  other 
cases,  yet,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  era- 
ploy  some  one  from  home  wlio  would  go  from  district  to  dis- 
trict, and  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Committee  such  facts 
as  fell  under  his  observation  (^Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Caird  had 
spoken  as  if  the  Government  of  France  were  in  full  operation. 
It  was  diflicult  to  say  whether  there  was  any  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture at  present,  and  even  if  there  were,  it  could  not  perform 
its  duties  as  in  ordinary  times  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  that 
day  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bullock,  who,  as  was  well 
known,  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  administered  a  large 
amount  of  relief  in  some  of  the  districts  for  which  the  corn- 
seed  was  intended.  In  writing  from  Levignon  on  the  24:th  of 
January,  that  gentleman  seemed  quite  appalled  by  the  scenes 
of  desolation  which  he  had  just  witnessed.  He  said, "  I  have 
at  last  awakened  from  a  horrid  nightmare  of  gutted  houses, 
broken  windows,  stove-in  doors,  shutters  wrenched  off  their 
hinges,  torn-up  floors,  cupboards  turned  inside  out,  bits  of  cur- 
tains, carpets,  tassels  scattered  about  heedlessly  ;  ruins  of 
chairs,  tables,  and  mirrors  ;  untold  heaps  of  letters  and  papers 
littered  all  over  landings,  and  staircases  ;  lawns  trampled  into 
ploughed  fields,  garden  fences  broken  down — in  short,  utter 
desolation  everywhere."  "  To  have  seen  with  one's  own  eyes," 
he  went  on  to  say,  "  this  region,  which  was  once  an  earthly 
paradise,  literally  converted  into  a  howling  winderness,  is  a 
fearful  experience  to  have  gone  through,  and  cannot  fail  to 
leave  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  memory."  Again  he 
said,  "  When  the  siege  is  over,  all — rich  and  poor  alike — will 
come  to  bare  walls,  and  every  kind  of  ruin  staring  them  in  the 
face.  There  will  be  so  much  to  be  doue — such  overwhelmiug 
need  of  every  kind  of  assistance — that  it  might  appear  the  wiser 
course  not  to  attempt  to  do  anything  at  all.  But  that  is  prover- 
bially the  case  when  one  attempts  to  grapple  with  a  gig.intic 
evil."  What  applied  more  especially  to  the  great  question  was 
the  following  passage :  "  I  have  ascertained,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  days,  that  large  quantities  of '  Blc  de  Mars,'  i.  e., 
wheat  for  spring  sowing,  oats,  vetch,  lucerne,  trefoil,  and  every 
kind  of  grass-seed  will  be  urgently  needed  thronghout  the 
neighbourhood,  and  especially  on  the  northern  side  of  Paris, 
to  he  delivered,  if  possible,  within  two  months  from  the  present 
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date.  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  procuring  coal  to  keep 
the  beetroot  sugar  factories  going,  and  from  the  scarcity  of 
hands,  the  beetroot  crop  has  in  many  instances  been  left  to  rot 
in  the  ground,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  severity  of 
the  weather,  those  of  the  fields  which  had  been  sown  with 
wheat  in  the  autumn  are  now  perfectly  yellow,  into  which  tint 
the  tender  green  of  the  growing  crop  has  been  nipped  by  the 
frost."  Those  were  facts  which  seemed  to  him  (IMr.  llobin- 
son)  to  call  upon  the  Committee  for  speedy  and  energetic  action 
(cheeis). 

Mr.  AvELiNG  said  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  seconding  Mr. 
Caird's  proposal.  In  considering  the  question  of  agency  it 
sliould  be  recollected  that  the  districts  of  France  in  which  seed 
was  required  comprised  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  wliole  country, 
or  tweuty-five-aud-a-half  millions  of  acres.  Looking  at  the 
enormous  exteut  of  area  to  be  dealt  with,  it  seemed  impossible 
that  an  agent  of  that  Committee  could  carry  out  the  object. 
The  territory  to  be  covered  was  so  large,  that  to  embrace  it 
was  like  drawing  a  line  from  Chester  to  Lincoln  on  one  side 
and  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Nortli  Foreland  on  the  other, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  single  agent  to  visit  such 
an  immense  area. 

Mr.  H.  M.  JE^'KINS  hoped  Mr.  Caird  would  not  press  liis 
motion  as  an  amendment  to  that  of  Mr.  Howard,  as  they  were 
not  necessarily  opposed  to  each  other,  but  rather  parallel 
motions.  It  was  perfectly  possible,  indeed  probable,  that  tire 
Committee  would  find  that  they  must  distribute  the  seed 
through  the  medium  of  the  Frencli  Government,  aud  yet  at 
the  same  time  feel  it  to  be  desirable  to  send  an  agent  to 
France.  Therefore  he  would  ask  Mr.  Caird  to  propose  Ids 
motion  as  an  independent  one,  leaving  that  of  Mr.  Howard 
to  be  discussed  on  its  own  merits.  As  regarded  the  latter 
motion,  even  supposing  the  French  Government  were  dis- 
posed to  give  them  all  the  assistance  they  might  require  in  the 
work  of  distribution,  still  contributions  might  come  in  so 
largely  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  send  out  not  merely  one 
agent,  but  half-a-dozen  (Hear,  hear).  He  would  suggest 
that  the  motion  of  Mr.  Howard  should  be  amended  as  follows : 
"  That  tlie  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  appoint  an 
agent  or  agents,  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  Executive,  to  aid  in 
the  distribution  of  the  Committee."  Although  the  French 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  might  in  ordinary  times  be  exceed- 
ingly useful,  it  was  now  very  much  disorganized  tlirough  the 
war,  and  he  did  not  think  tbey  ought  to  expect  much  assistance 
from  it  ;  but  lie  had  no  doubt  that  they  would 
be  enabled  to  obtain  a  considerable  amount  of  information  for 
their  guidance  from  the  provincial  chambers  of  agriculture, 
and  the  local  agricultural  societies,  more  especially  those 
which  were  connected  with  the  National  Society,  of  which 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  the  President.  Having  obtained 
a  large  amount  of  subscriptions  from  the  public,  their  first 
duty  was  to  distribute  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  in  a 
manner  which  would  satisfy  their  own  consciences  ;  but  they 
had  another  duty  to  perform^  and  that  was  to  convince  tliose 
who  had  subscribed  their  money  that  they  had  done 
the  best  that  they  possibly  could  do  with  it  (Hear,  hear)  ; 
and  from  that  point  of  view  it  seemed  to  him  highly  desirable 
that  the  Committee  should  have  one  agent  at  least  in  France 
to  aid  in  tlie  distribution  and  to  supply  information  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  effected,  so  that  the  Committee 
would  be  able  to  give  the  subscribers  some  kind  of  report  of 
what  had  been  done  with  their  money.  Mr.  Caird  and  Mr. 
Aveling  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  sliglit  error  as  to  the 
function  of  the  agent  whom  Mr.  Howard  desired  to  have  em- 
ployed. That  function  would  be  rather  to  obtain  information 
and  streugthen  tlie  hands  of  those  wlio  distributed  than  to 
distribute  liimself.  Again  he  would  express  a  hope  that  Mr. 
Caird  would  propose  liis  motion  as  a  separate  one  aud  not  as 
an  amendment  to  Mr.  Howard's. 

Mr.  Caikd  said  that  as  he  desired  harmony  he  would  adopt 
that  suggestion. 

Mr.  Caird's  motion  was  then  withdrawn  for  tlie  time,  and 
Mr.  Howard's  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  Mr.  Jenkins 
took  its  place. 

The  Chairman  said  that  question  of  agency  was  the  only 
ground  of  difference  in  the  Committee,  the  opinions  of  the 
members  having  been  pretty  evenly  balanced  upon  it,  and  he 
believed  that  Mr. Howard's  only  object  then  was  to  obtain  for  the 
general  Committee  power  to  employ  an  agency  of  their  own,  if 
that  was  thought  desirable  (Hear, hear).    He  (the  Chairman) 


had  taken  some  trouble  to  consult  gentlemen  who  had  been  in 
the  distressed  districts.  Among  them  was  Capt.  Goodenough, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  Metz  district,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
that  gentleman  the  Committee  could  not,  in  the  present  dis- 
organised state  of  France,  depend  entirely  upon  French  organi- 
zation, which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  pet  feet ; 
and  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  have  persons  here  and 
there  to  supervise  the  distribution,  and  act  as  a  medium  of 
communication  with  those  whom  tliey  represented  in  London. 
He  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  question  decided  that  day 
one  way  or  other  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  powers  of 
the  Committee  ought  not  to  be  restricted  (o  working  without 
agency.  He  thought  it  was  very  desirable  that  Mr.  Jenkins's 
modified  proposal  should  be  adopted  by  tlie  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Lee,  in  seconding  the  motion,  observed  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  distressed  district  which  had  suffered  most 
was  entirely  in  the  liands  of  the  German  authorities,  and  some 
of  it  would  probably  remain  so  ;  and  it  would  not  be  well, 
therefore,  to  place  the  distribution  of  seed  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  Government  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bellows,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  War 
Victims'  Fund,  said  lie  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  adopted  any 
motion  prohibiting  the  employment  of  an  agent  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  some  check  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
loose  or  wasteful  distribution.  If  seed  were  distributed  with- 
out any  check,  for  every  shilling  of  value  threepence  probably 
would  be  wasted  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  more  important  to 
watch  the  spending  of  the  money  than  the  collecting  of  it. 
The  Committee  which  he  represented  had  spent  an  immense 
amount  of  money  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz,  and  it  was 
only  by  constant  hard  work  and  the  exercise  of  great  caution 
that  they  could  avoid  a  great  deal  of  waste.  Unchecked  dis- 
tribution would  work  in  this  way.  If  the  mayor  of  each  com- 
mune had  a  quantity  of  seed  to  distribute  he  had  to  draw  a 
line  between  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  and  those  who 
could  not.  When  a  man  was  known  not  to  be  well  off,  or  to 
be  nearly  starving  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  ;  but 
there  was  always  a  sort  of  boundary  between  those  who  were 
known  to  be  well  off  and  those  who  were  known  to  be  badly 
off,  aud,  the  mayor  being  liable  to  censure  if  he  passed  any 
person  over,  the  result  was  that  in  many  cases  every  man  was 
put  down  (Hear,  hear).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Governor  of  Lorraine  was  not  a  Frenchman  but  a  German, 
and  if  seed-corn  were  sent  to  him  there  would  be  a  very  un- 
pleasant feeling,  aud  many  peasant  farmers  might  hardly  con- 
sent to  accept  any.  Some  persons  seemed  to  have  thought 
that  the  War  Victims'  Fund  and  that  fund  were  in  some  de- 
gree acting  in  opposition  to  each  other.  That  was  not  the 
case  ;  and  if  tlie  Committee  of  the  Peasant  Farmers'  Seed 
Fund  should  find  that  they  had  any  surplus  seed  that  they 
could  spare  for  Metz,  his  own  Committee,  would  be  very 
happy  to  undertake  its  distribution.  That  very  week  his 
Committee  had  sent  out  1,000  quarters  of  seed-oats  to  begin 
with  (cheers)' 

The  motion  originated  by  Mr.  Jas.  Howard,  as  proposed 
to  be  amended  by  Mr.  Jenkius,  was  then  put,  and  adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Caird,  after  having  renewed  his  proposal,  said  he 
wished  to  leave  it  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  adopt  such  a 
course  of  proceedings  as,  after  due  inquiry  and  watching  the 
course  of  events,  they  might  think  most  advantageous. 
Looking  at  the  extent  of  the  suffering  in  France,  and  the 
probable  extent  of  their  means  of  alleviating  it,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  best  course  the  Executive  Committee 
can  pursue  was  to  give  a  portion  of  what  they  had  to  distri- 
bute to  the  Fund  represented  by  Mr.  Eellows,  which  already 
occupied  an  important  position  in  the  North  of  France,  and 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  to  enter  itself  into  a 
somewhat  dilferent  field,  say  that  lying  to  the  south  of  Paris, 
which  would  no  doubt  absorb  all  the  seed  that  they  would  be 
able  to  distribute,  using  for  that  purpose,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  He 
thought  that  in  that  way  the  two  societies  would  most 
effectually  promote  the  end  in  view,  while  it  would  relieve 
them  from  their  dilficulty  with  respect  to  Lorraine.  He  had 
no  other  object  in  making  his  motion  than  to  utilize  the  means 
at  their  disposal  to  tlie  utmost ;  and  he  still  thought  that  if 
Mr.  Howard  were  present  he  would  concur  in  his  view. 

Mr.  Aveling,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said,  uotwith- 
staiiding  the  explanations  which  had  been  given,  he  did  not 
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see  liow  the  distributiou  could  be  placed  in  better  hands  than 
the  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  If  England  were  placed 
in  a  similar  position  to  France,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
hundred  French  agents  to  distribute  corn-seed  in  England  in 
a  satisfactory  manner ;  but  if  it  were  entrusted  to  the  Society 
which  the  Chairman  represented  there  might  be  a  proper 
distribution. 

Mr.  Amos  said  the  great  object  was,  of  course,  to  do  that 
which  would  be  best  on  the  whole.  They  all  knew  that 
although  the  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  hampered, 
the  French  Societe  d'Agricullure  was  in  a  more  independent 
position.  The  Committee  had,  in  that  society,  many  warm 
friends  from  whom  it  could  obtain  assistance. 

Mr.  PiLTEK  said,  having  lived  for  30  years  in  France,  he 
could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cairdthaf  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  a  good  medium  of  distribution.  That  depart- 
ment was  tied  up,  as  it  were,  with  red  tapeisra;  and,  if  a  cargo 
of  seed  were  wanted  at  Havre  it  might  find  its  way  to  Nantes, 
and  vice  versa.  If  it  were  proposed  to  entrust  the  work  of 
distribution  to  the  Society  represented  by  Mons.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  he  should  not  object,  but  he  strongly  deprecated 
reliance  on  the  ]\Iinistry  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Delai^o  said  that  any  agent  would,  he 
believed,  go  out  at  his  own  expense — an  observation  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  PiLTER  remarked  that  the  Committee  had  only  four 
weeks  for  its  work.  The  seed  must  be  in  France  within  four 
weeks  (Hear,  hear). 

The  CiiAiRMAif :  What  district  do  you  consider  the  first 
in  point  of  season  ? 

Mr.  PiLTER  replied  :  The  Orleans  district,  wliich  has  unfor- 
tunately been  in  the  occupation  of  the  hostile  armies.  That 
is  the  great  corn  district  of  France.  The  land  from  Chartres 
to  Orleans  and  from  Orleans  to  Paris  is  almost  entirely  in 
wheat.  Next  to  that  district  come  the  north-east?  and  the 
east. 

Mr.  J .  N.  Lee  :  Was  not  the  Orleans  district  seeded  in  the 
autumn  ? 

Mr.  PiLTER :  No.  The  armies  have  been  fighting  there 
ever  since  September. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

On.  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sartoris,  seconded  by  Colonel  Wilson, 


a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  daily  and  the  agricultural 
press  for  the  assistance  which  it  had  rendered  to  the  object. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Robinson  said  he  should  be  glad  to  know  whe- 
ther an  answer  had  been  received  to  the  inquiry  addressed  to 
the  representative  in  England  of  the  North  German  Confede- 
ration. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  no  official  answer  had  been 
received,  but  he  felt  certain  that  Count  Bernstorff  would  ob- 
tain one  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit.  His  Excel- 
lency received  him  with  the  greatest  kindness. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  the  Cuairm^vn,  who, 
after  returning  thanks,  observed  that  on  the  following  day  the 
Committee  would  issue  an  address  to  all  the  Chairmen  of  a 
Boards  of  Guardians,  requesting  them  to  put  themselves  in 
communication  with  their  respective  parishes  in  furtherauce 
of  the  object. 

Additional  subscriptions,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
£400,  were  announced  before  the  meeting  separated. 

Lord  Vernon,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  this  fund, 
Mr.  Caird,  C.B.,  Mr.  Odams,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins  (hon. 
secretary,  met  an  influential  committee  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
on  Thursday  last,  at  12  o'clock.  Mr.  Millis  Coventry  (of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Coventry,  Sheppard,  and  Co.)  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  unani- 
mously : 

1.  That  a  subscription  list  be  opened,  and  cash  received 
be  paid  into  the  London  and  County  Bank  in  the  name  of  the 
French  Peasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fund,  James  Howard,  M.P., 
Treasurer. 

2.  That  the  Members  of  the  Committee  connected  with  the 
corn  market  are  willing,  free  of  commission,  to  purchase  such 
articles  as  may  be  required. 

3.  That  the  offer  of  Mr.  Pavey  to  inform  the  General 
Committee  of  suitable  agents  be  accepted. 

4.  That  this  Committee  be  amalgamated  with  the  Gener.nl 
Committee,  and  three  members  put  on  the  Executive. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  therefore  elected  to  serve  on 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  French  Peasant  Farmers' 
Seed  Fund  :  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Coventry,  Mr.  Pavey. 

A  subscription  list  was  commenced,  and  it  was  understood 
that  the  result  would  be  made  known  after  Friday's  market. 


THE  GAME  LAWS,— HARES  AND  EABBITS. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
held  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Scot-Skirving,  President,  in  the  chair, 
the  chief  business  was  to  consider  the  recommendations  of  the 
directors  on  the  subject  of  the  game-laws. 

The  Secretary  laid  the  following  communications  on  the 
table : 

Mr.  M'Combie,  M.P.,  Aberdeen,  writes  :  I  regret  that  I  am 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
on  the  25th  instant,  when  a  resolution  is  to  be  proposed  for 
acceptance  of  the  meeting — viz.,  "That  hares  and  rabbits 
should  be  dealt  with  by  removing  them  from  the  game  list,  and 
giving  the  occupier  of  the  land,  or  any  resident  on  the  farm 
having  his  authority,  the  inalienable  right  to  kill  hares  and 
rabbits  on  the  land  so  occupied  by  him."  I  presume  that  this 
proposed  measure  is  only  put  forward  as  an  instalment  of  what 
is  expected  to  follow — viz.,  the  total  repeal  of  the  game-laws. 
Upon  this  supposition  I  will  support  the  resolution  if  it  is 
brought  forward  in  Parliament ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  total 
repeal  of  the  game-laws  will  be  the  only  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  Cowper,  a  member,  says :  I  have  received  your  circular, 
dated  2nd,  intimating  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber for  25th  instant.  In  case  I  may  not  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  I  think  it  right  to  intimate  that  I  concur  heartily  in 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  directors  at  their  special  meet- 
ing held  on  14th  ultimo.  The  course  now  taken  by  the 
directors  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  point  to  the  only 
remedy  suited  to  the  peculiar  circumstaaces  of  the  case  as 
regards  the  game-laws  ;  and  with  a  view  to  strengthen  their 
hands  in  high  places,  I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Chamber 


may  be  unanimous  in  adopting  these  resolutions.  Every  phase 
of  the  farmer's  claims  for  reform  has  been  so  often  and 
thoroughly  discussed  of  late,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  again  ;  but  the  very  extraordinary  speech  re- 
cently delivered  by  the  present  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  Young)  as 
the  mouth-piece  of  a  Liberal  Government  must  be  my  excuse 
for  troubling  you  with  the  following  observations.  Mr, 
Young's  sole  argument  against  the  redress  of  the  farmers' 
grievances  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  landlords  and 
tenants  are  really  and  truly  both  willing  parties  to  existing 
contracts  of  lease.  Now,  in  a  legal  sense,  they  undoubtedly 
are  consenters,  otherwise  both  parties  would  not  be  found  to 
subscribe  them ;  but,  in  any  other  sense,  they  are  not  con- 
senters, as  every  member  of  the  Chamber  can,  with  his  own 
heart,  testify.  While  the  tenants  had  no  voice  in  returning 
representatives  to  Parliament,  the  landlords  made  the  existing 
laws,  under  which  landlord  and  tenant  are  not  upon  an 
equality  in  making  contracts  of  lease.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Lord  Advocate  that  as  soon  as  that  inequality  is  removed,  and 
landlord  and  tenant  are  placed  upon  a  common  platform  in 
this  respect,  the  farmers  are  quite  fit  to  make  their  own  bar- 
gains. This  inequality  results  chiefly  from  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  hypothec  and  the  game-laws.  Let  the  Legislature 
remove  these  remnants  of  the  protective  and  class  system,  and 
restore  that  equality  which  is  deranged,  and  the  interests  of 
landlord  and  tenant  will  again  become  identical.  The  position 
of  the  farmers  as  voluntary  agents  to  existing  contracts  of 
lease  under  the  existing  laws  reminds  one  forcibly  of  a  story 
of  Highland  volunteers  during  the  Scotch  Rebellion.  When 
King  George's  representative,  on  meeting  a  certain  laird,  and 
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asking  liim  where  his  promised  volunteers  were,  received  for 
answer  that  they  were  tied  with  ropes  in  the  barn.  Of  all 
businesses  in  this  country  the  farmer's  is  the  most  overstocked, 
and,  probably,  for  the  capital  employed,  the  least  lucrative. 
Under  the  existing  circumstances,  a  farmer  must  either  make 
a  contract  of  lease  upou  the  landlord's  terms,  or  cease  to  be  a 
farmer,  or  expatriate  himself.  It  is  best  to  look  the  subject 
in  the  face.  If  he  cease  to  be  a  farmer,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  fit  for 
nothing  else  ;  and,  while  idle,  he  cannot  sustain  himself  and 
his  family  in  their  former  social  position  on  the  interest  of  his 
capital — probably  bank  interest  on  deposits  for  safety — as  he 
cannot  manage  money  in  other  businesses  without  the  proba- 
bility of  losing  it.  Then  it  comes  to  this — he  must  have  a 
farm  on  such  terms  as  he  can  get  one,  or  expatriate  himself. 
Is  Government  prepared  to  see  the  best  boue  and  siuew  of  this 
country  forced  to  consider  this  alternative  rather  than  remove 
those  restrictions  affecting  the  commerce  of  land,  which 
were  long  ago  removed  with  so  much  advantage  from  every 
other  article  of  commerce  ?  Reading  the  Lord  Advocate's 
recent  speech  as  the  or.gan  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  I  am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
This  is  very  sad.  But  is  the  country  prepared  for  this  alterna- 
tive ?  Are  the  farmers  themselves  prepared  for  this  alter- 
native ?  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  answer  to  both  questions 
depends  now  upon  the  action  of  the  farmers  themselves.  Let 
them  unite  from  landsend  to  landsend  as  one  man.  Let  them 
agree  upon  the  true  remedies  to  correct  the  existing  inequality 
in  the  law  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant,  and  enforce  them 
through  tnw  representatives  in  Parliament,  to  be  chosen  by 
themselves  without  reference  to  political  creeds.  If  the  farm- 
ers act  thus,  the  country  will  be  only  too  happy  to  help  them. 
This  is  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  British  farmer,  and  I  hope 
he  will  allow  me  in  all  sincerity  to  remind  him,  through  you, 
that  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves  aright. 

Amember  in  Caithness-shire  writes:  As  I  cannot  be  present  at 
your  meeting,  I  write  to  say  that  personally  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred Mr.  Loch's  Bill.  If,  however,  the  Chamber  is  unani- 
mous in  adopting  the  second  proposal,  I  will  acquiesce,  as  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  serious  loss  which  the  tenant-farmer  sus- 
tains by  the  ravages  of  hares  and  rabbits  on  his  corn  and  turnip 
crops. 

Another  member  in  Caithness-shire  writes :  There  canbe  no 
doubt  but  that  the  deletion  of  hares  and  rabbits  from  the 
game  list  would  be  a  great  improvement,  as  it  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end ;  but  I  also  strongly  think  that  the  time  is  past 
when  anything  less  than  the  total  abolition  of  the  game-laws 
wiU  satisfy  either  farmers  or  the  public.  Unprotected  by 
statute,  by  all  means  let  the  landlord  have  full  value  for  what 
his  land  can  produce,  game  included,  but  it  cannot  be  too  soon 
understood  that  when  he  sells  the  use  of  it  he  parts  with  the 
power  of  life  and  death  of  every  animal  thereou.  One  tenant 
and  one  interest  is  certainly  quite  enough  on  one  farm. 

A  member  iu  Ross-shire  writes  :  A  farm  is  now  letting ;  the 
conditions  iu  two  points  are  as  follow.  In  event  of  abolition 
of  game-laws,  tenant  to  quit  in  sis  months  thereafter.  In 
the  event  of  abolition  of  the  law  of  hypothec,  terms  of  pay- 
ment of  rent  to  be  brought  forward  twelve  months.  Please  to 
state  the  bare  fact  on  the  25th. 

A  member  in  Aberdeenshire  writes :  As  I  find  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
on  the  25th  current,  when  the  game  question  to  be  dis- 
cuss its  ed,  I  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  Chamber,  while 
I  briefly  state  my  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  directors  in  proposing  a  modification  of  the 
game-laws  ;  also  my  humble  opinion  as  to  the  only  satisfac- 
tory mode  of  dealing  with  this  imperial  question,  viz.,  total 
repeal  of  all  statutes  for  the  protection  of  wild  animals  (Mr. 
Lowe's  gun-tax  included),  and  my  reasons  for  that  opinion. 
T.  Objections  to  the  Proposals  of  the  Directors.  1.  The  modi- 
fication of  the  game-laws  proposed  bythe  Directors  of  the 
Chamber,  if  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  would  be  the  restora- 
tion of  a  very  small  modicum  of  the  tenants'  rights  regarding 
the  protection  of  their  property  of  which  the  game-laws  un- 
justly deprive  them ;  while  even  of  this,  they  in  most  cases 
would  be  deprived  by  legal  ingenuity  at  the  terminatiem  of 
leases  now  running.  But  although  it  were  possible  to  main- 
tain the  right,  it  could  be  beneficial  to  only  one  class  of 
tenants,  and  that  class  the  least  in  need  of  any  change  in  the 
game-laws,  tliose  resident  in  closely-cultivated  districts  with 
little  or  no  cover,  and  tliose  resident  on  estates  where  game  is 


not  much  preserved.  In  such  situations  tenants  of  opulence  and 
independence  could  afl'ord  to  avail  themselves  of  the  boon;  but 
the  numerous  class  of  tenants  iu  districts  where  game  is  strictly 
preserved  and  cover  abundant,  who  are  not  in  a  position  like  the 
former  class  to  assert  their  rights,  even  although  free  by  their 
leases  to  do  so,  could  gain  no  sensible  advantage,  neither  would 
the  proposed  change  in  the  least  alleviate  the  oppression  of  a 
very  numerous  third  class  of  farmers  whose  losses  arise  from 
grouse,  pheasants,  roe,  and  red  deer.  2.  Even  if  the  pro- 
posed change  should  prove  an  effectual  remedy  to  low-country 
farmers,  it  would  in  no  degree  benefit  the  upland  and  High- 
land tenantry,  whose  loss  arises  from  winged  game  and  deer  ; 
but,  on  the  contiary,  it  would  aggravate  the  evil  inasmuch  as 
it  would  not  put  a  stop  to  game-preservation,  but  would  narrow 
its  area,  thereby  increasing  competition  for  shootings,  making 
the  preservation  of  game  more  strict,  and  the  burden  on  the 
tenants  more  grievous  ;  while  it  would  be  unjust  to  low- 
country  proprietors,  depriving  them  of  all  means  of  sport  on 
their  own  estates  except  partridges  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  giving  an  unfair  advantage  to  Highland  proprie- 
tors, by  giving  them  a  sort  of  premium  in  the  shape  of  addi- 
tional game  rents  in  consequence  of  the  monopoly  in  sport 
created  by  the  proposed  change.  3.  Although  het 
proposed  change  should  prove  effectual  as  to  hares  aud 
rabbits,  winged  game  being  still  abundant,  and  poachers  being 
equally  expert  iu  capturing  the  latter,  as  the  former  class  of 
animals,  with  less  risk  of  detection  and  better  remuneratiou, 
no  social  or  moral  reformation  would  flow  from  it ;  there 
would  be  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  poachers  or  breakers 
of  the  law ;  and  past  experience  testifies  that  increased 
stringency  in  the  law  has  failed  to  diminish  the  evils  attendant 
on  poaching,  or  to  diminish  the  number  of  poachers.  4. 
While  the  legislative  sanction  of  "  inalienable  rights"  would 
in  effect  prove  abortive  for  good,  the  claim  of  such  rights  has 
increased,  aud  intensified  opposition  to  game-law  reform,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  by  its  proposed  seeming  iuterference 
with  the  rights  of  property ;  whereas,  if  the  -opinions  ex- 
pressed at  game-law  meetings  in  West  Aberdeensiiire  by  far- 
mers on  strictly  preserved  estates  be  a  fair  criterion  of  the 
views  of  tenants  on  such  estates  throughout  Scotland,  it  has 
failed  in  securing  the  support  of  that  very  numerous  class  of 
farmers,  and  the  class  which  above  aU  others  requires  at  the 
hand  of  tlie  Legislature  relief  from  the  grievous  injustice  and 
oppression  under  which  it  labours.  The  opinions  expressed 
both  at  Aberdeen  and  Birmingham  testify  that  the  town  popu- 
lations will  not  support  such  changes  as  the  Directors  indi- 
cate, and  the  agitation  of  the  subject  during  the  last  few  years 
shows  but  tro  clearly  that,  without  the  co-operation  of  all 
classes,  the  day  is  distant  when  the  country  will  be  freed 
from  the  oppressive  system  of  game-preservation,  with  all 
its  concomitant  evils.  II.  Reasons  iov  the  total  repeal 
of  the  game-laws.  1.  Tlie  repeal  of  the  game-laws  would 
not  only  free  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  (who  are  not 
possessed  of  a  "  ploughgate  of  land  in  heritage")  from  the 
statutory  impediments  which  at  present  prevent  them  from 
protecting  their  property  (irrespective  of  any  game  clauses  in 
leases)  from  wild  animals,  but  it  would  also  entirely  remove 
from  the  proprietors  all  grounds  for  imputations  to  wliich  they 
are  at  present  liable,  that  being  encouraged  by  the  law  they  ap- 
propriate through  a  certain  class  of  wild  animals,  what  in 
justice  belongs  not  to  themselves,  but  to  their  tenants;  and 
whatever  bitterness  may  have  arisen  between  the  owners  and 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  consequence  of  the  existing  state 
of  matters  as  to  game,  would  very  speedily  pass  away.  2, 
If  statutory  protection  to  wild  animals  were  removed,  their 
numbers  would  be  very  greatly  reduced,  for  the  two  reasons  : 
(1.)  As  soon  as  tenants,  and  others  permitted  by  tliem,  were 
free  to  appropriate  these  animals  for  their  own  use,  tlie  pro- 
prietors would  discontinue  the  expense  tliey  necessarily  incur 
in  their  preservation,  seeing  they  could  no  longer  be  the  sole 
possessors  of  them  ;  hence  a  great  reduction  of  gamekeepers 
and  watchers.  (2.)  A  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  car- 
nivorous animals  that  feed  on  game  would  be  the  result  of  a 
diminution  of  game  protectors,  and  as  soon  as  the  equilibrium 
of  Nature  was  established  no  preponderance  of  any  one  class 
of  animals  could  long  exist.  3.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of 
game  would  be  speedily  followed  by  so  great  a  diminution  of 
game  rents,  as  no  longer  to  offer  any  inducement  to  proprietors 
to  devote  large  portions  of  their  estates  to  the  feeding  of  wild 
animals  exclusively ;  hence  they  would  see  the  advantage  of 
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letting  these  parts  of  their  properties  for  agricultural  or  grazing 
purposes,  and  thus  a  very  wide  field  would  be  opened  for  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  capital  and  enterprise,  and  this  (without 
any  legislative  enactment  infringing  the  rights  of  property )  would 
for  many  years  at  least  check,  if  not  effectually  put  an  end  to, that 
excessive  competition  for  farms  which  enables  proprietors 
to  insert  in  leases  so  objectionable  clauses  for  game  protection, 
&c.  Besides,  the  opening  up  of  the  country  for  agricultural 
and  grazing  purposes  would  absorb  the  surplus  uaskilled 
labour  in  our  towns  and  villages,  materially  arrest  the  emi- 
gration of  our  young  men  to  the  colonies,  favourably  act  upon 
our  pauperism,  not  only  ultimately  increase  the  home  market 
for  our  manufactures,  but  greatly  add  to  our  home  resources, 
and  lessen  our  dependence  on  foreign  supply,  as  well  as  vastly 
increase  the  material  wealth  of  the  nation,  all  which  would 
greatly  overbalance  any  advantage  that  may  arise  from  the 
large  sums  of  money  brought  into  the  country  by  sportsmen. 

4.  The  repeal  of  the  game-laws  would  very  soon  lead  to 
such  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  game,  &c.,  as  would  make 
poaching  unremunerative,  and  greatly  more  difficult  than  at 
present,  when  the  poacher's  incursions  are  at  least  winked  at,  if 
not  openly  encouraged,  and  this  would  lead  to  a  great  moral 
and  social  improvement  in  our  towns  and  villages,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  saving  in  tiie  expense  of  punishing  crime. 

5.  The  repeal  of  the  game-laws  would,  in  the  matter  of 
game,  be  dealing  fairly  with  the  different  classes  of  proprietors 
and  tenants  alike ;  and  for  the  reasons  already  alluded  to,  it 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  enlist  the  active  support  of  tlie 
tenantry,  in  game-protected  estates  especially,  as  well  as  the 
hearty  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  town  populations,  and  the 
labouring  classes  generally.  And  as  game  uncaptured  is 
by  law  no  man's  property,  the  repeal  of  the  game-laws 
could    be    no    interference    with    the    rights    of    property. 

6.  To  meet  and  obviate  an  objection  raised  in  connection 
with  the  supposed  destruction  of  fences,  treading  down  of 
crops,  disturloing  of  stock,  &c.,  by  poachers  if  the  game-laws 
were  repealed,  an  experience  of  thirty  years  as  a  tenant  on  an 
estate  where  game  is  not  abundant  nor  strictly  preserved,  and 
sixteen  years'  experience  on  an  estate  where  game  was  strictly 
preserved  and  abundant,  enable  me  to  say,  and  to  say  ad- 
visedly, that  on  the  former  property  the  annoyance  and  damage 
from  people  trespassing  in  search  of  game  and  otherwise  was 
as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  annoyance  and  d?mage  on 
tlie  latter  by  sportsmen,  gamekeepers,  gillies,  and  dogs  ;  and 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  many  tenants  regard  poachers  as 
better  friends  to  them  than  the  proprietors  who  protect  game 
and  those  employed  by  them,  while  the  depredations  of 
poachers  are  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the 
damage  done  by  game,  Sic.  And  if  the  present  laws  are  suf- 
ficient to  protect  the  privacy  of  gentlemen's  policies  and  woods, 
and  also  market  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  they 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  protect  also  the  farmers'  fields,  fences, 
and  crops. 

A  member  in  Berwickshire  writes :  I  am  truly  glad 
that  the  Chamber  has  virtually  resumed  its  first  position 
towards  the  game-laws  by  restricting  its  demand  to  the  removal 
of  hares  and  rabbits  from  their  protection.  That  demand  is 
so  reasonable  that  so  long  as  we  restrict  ourselves  to  it,  we  are 
sure  of  success  at  no  very  distant  day.  I  trust  that  you  will 
have  a  prosperous  meeting. 

A  member  in  Dumfriesshire  writes  :  I  regret  I  am  un- 
able to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
on  the  25th  inst.,  but  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  only 
one  resolution  should  be  proposed  to  the  special  meet- 
ing, and  that  as  follows  :  That  the  legislative  reform 
now  to  be  sought  should  be  confined  to  hares  and  rabbits, 
giving  the  occupier  of  the  land,  or  any  one  resident  on  the 
farm  having  his  authority,  the  inalienable  right  to  kill  the 
hares  and  rabbits  on  the  land  occupied  by  him — seeing  that  if 
hares  and  rabbits  be  removed  from  the  game  list  all  lands  will 
be  thrown  open  to  poachers,  who,  where  shooting  ground- 
animals,  could  not  be  prosecuted  for  being  in  "  search  of 
game,"  and  would  be  liable  only  under  the  Trespass  Act. 

Mr.  George  Hope  (Fentonbarns)  said :  In  bringing  be- 
fore you  the  resolutions  proposed  by  your  directors  as  a  solution 
of  the  game  question,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  tenant-farmers 
are  concerned,  I  have  no  intention  of  dilating  on  the  general 
evils  produced  by  game-laws  and  the  strict  preservation  of 
game.  We  have  had  enough  of  that  during  the  last  30  years, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  single  person  present  who  does 


not  admit  that  some  change  is  necessary.  We  all  have  acknow- 
ledged the  evil,  but  differed  as  to  the  remedy.  M  one  period 
a  numerous  body  of  farmers  advocated  the  total  abolition  of 
all  game-laws,  and  held  public  meetings  and  got  up  petitions 
to  Parliament  for  that  purpose.  Eor  some  years  I  took  my 
share  in  that  labour,  but  it  became  obvious  that  the  great 
majority  of  farmers  did  not  approve  of  that  remedy.  They 
thought  the  change  too  violent,  and  rather  wished  to  obtain  a 
joint  right  with  the  landlord  to  the  game  on  their  farms.  In 
England  the  game,  by  law,  belongs  at  present  wholly  to  the 
occupant  of  the  land,  unless  he  ciiooses  to  let  it  back  again 
to  the  owner.  I  may  say  almost  all  landlords  insist  on 
making  this  a  part  of  the  arrangements  when  letting  farms, 
and  practically  the  farmers  there  are  no  better  off  than  they 
were  previously.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  talk  about  a 
joint  right  with  the  landlords  to  the  game,  still  indulged  in  by 
a  very  few  members  ot  this  Chamber,  would,  if  it  were  law, 
to-morrow  result  in  the  same  state  ol  matters  as  we  know  ex- 
ists south  of  the  Tweed,  where  the  outcry  by  farmers  against 
game  preservation  is  as  loud  as  it  is  here.  If  the  farmers 
there  feel  compelled  to  give  up  the  whole  of  the  game,  which 
the  law  assumes  to  belong  to  them,  it  is  not  likely  their 
brethren  in  Scotland  would  require  much  pressure  to  renounce 
a  right  given  them  by  law  to  only  a  share  of  it.  Shortly  after 
the  formation  of  this  Chamber,  resolutions  were  proposed  and 
adopted  by  it  which  dropped  hares  and  rabbits  from  the  game 
list,  and  recommended  amendments  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
the  game-laws,  such  as  securing  poachers  or  presumed  poachers 
a  fair  trial  by  Sheriffs  of  counties,  instead  of  by  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  who  may  be  said  thus  to  be  both  prosecutors  and 
judges.  Also  the  abolition  of  separate  trials  and  cumulative 
penalties  for  one  offence  against  these  laws  ;  and  in  cases  of 
trials  for  damage  done  by  game  to  crops,  that  the  decision  of 
the  Sheriff  should  be  final.  I  may  say  these  resolutions  were 
at  first  received  with  the  greatest  favour,  and  for  a  time  were 
accepted  by  the  great  majority  oi  farmers  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  under  which  so  many  of  them  writhe.  They  w'ere  em- 
bodied in  a  Bill,  and  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons 
with  great  ability  by  our  respected  friend  Mr.  M'Lagan,  M.P., 
and  to  whose  services  this  Chamber  is  otherwise  much  in- 
debted. However,  the  Bill  encountered  serious  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  hitherto  failed  to  make  way. 
This  has  arisen  not  so  much  from  direct  opposition  as  from 
the  introduction  of  numerous  other  Bills  all  professing  to 
have  the  same  object,  though,  so  far  as  farmers'  grievances  are 
concerned  (with  one  exception,  namely,  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Loch), 
they  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were  writleu  on.  The 
chief  feature  of  Mr.  Loch's  proposed  Bill  is,  that  it  makes 
the  killing  of  hares  and  rabbits  lawful  by  tenants,  or  those 
authorised  by  them,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  with  land- 
lords to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Loch's  Bill  has  been,  and  as  yet 
continues  to  be,  warmly  supported  by  a  large  body  of  farmers, 
particularly  by  our  acute  friends  in  Aberdeenshire  and  the  north. 
Of  course  this  has  rendered  vain  all  hopes  Mr.  M'Lagan  may 
have  had  of  placing  his  Bill  on  the  statute-book.  Possibly 
the  members  of  Parliament  may  be  entitled,  before  moving  on 
this  question,  to  say,  "  Tell  us  what  you  want ;  first  agree 
amongst  yourselves  before  coming  to  us."  Now,  there  is 
something  in  this,  and  there  must  be  an  approach  to  unanimity 
before  our  complaints  will  be  listened  to.  I  more  than  suspect 
there  are  only  a  very  few  members  of  Parliament  really  in 
earnest  on  this  question.  Some  may  make  promises  on  the 
hustings  and  in  their  private  canvassings,  but  when  once 
within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's,  if  they  do  not  laugh  at  ns, 
they  seem  to  think  anything  will  do  as  an  excuse  for  shirking 
their  duties  so  far  as  trying  to  find  a  remedy  to  mitigate  the 
evils  connected  with  game.  Be  that  as  it  may,  so  long  as  this 
Chamber  itself  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  hostile  factious, 
besides  representatives  of  the  extremes  on  both  sides,  all  in- 
sisting on  their  own  views,  it  is  obvious  matters  will  remain 
pretty  much  as  they  are.  Your  directors,  believing  this,  held 
a  special  meeting  to  consider  whether  such  an  agreement  could 
not  be  arrived  at  as  would  at  least  protect  our  crops  from 
destruction,  and  on  which  farmers  could  unite,  and  thus  render 
their  voice  in  Parliament  irresistible,  though  it  might  not  be 
to  some  theoretically  the  best  possible  remedy.  I  am  glad  to 
say  yonr  directors  met  with  an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  some 
such  conclusion,  and  for  the  sake  of  agreement,  perhaps,  we 
all  yielded  somewhat  of  our  own  opinions,  and  I  therefore 
entreat  every  member   present  to  consider  our  proposals  in 
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the  same  liberal  spirit.  After  great  cousideratiou,  we  resolved 
it  would  be  hotter  to  confine  our  demands  solely  to  what  was 
absolutely  essential  to  enable  us  to  conduct  our  business  as 
farmers  witli  something  like  an  approach  to  safety.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  partridges  do  comparatively  little 
harm,  and  though,  iu  some  cases,  pheasants  destroy  crops  to 
a  considerable  extent,  stiU  they  may  be  looked  on  as  only  half- 
wild  poultry  reared  and  fed  by  hand  iu  plantations,  and  as  they 
rarely  travel  far  from  the  coops  under  which  they  have  been 
hatched,  the  damage  done  by  them  is  confined  to  certain  well 
known  localities  ;  neitlier  is  it  thought  advisable  to  interfere 
witli  grouse  or  black  game.  Ultimately  your  directors  re- 
solved :  1st.  That  the  legislative  reform  now  to  he  sought 
should  be  confined  to  hares  and  rabbits.  We  all  know  that 
it  is  the  four-footed  animals  that  do  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  damage  to  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  also  tliat 
they  increase  so  rapidly  in  favourable  seasons  that 
great  mischief  is  frequently  done,  wliich  landlords  themselves 
regret,  though  they  may  be  unwilling  to  recompense  the  ten- 
ants in  hard  cash.  Last  summer  was  highly  favourable  for  the 
breeding  of  hares  in  East  Lothian,  and  I  know  many  farmers 
who  complain  bitterly  of  the  damage  done  by  them  to  their 
grain  crops  before  harvest,  and  not  less  of  the  loss  of  turnips, 
which,  owing  *^o  their  being  partly  eaten,  the  frost  lias  entirely 
destroyed  within  the  last  few  weeks.  Well,  the  second  resolu- 
tion which  your  directors  have  to  recommend  for  your  adop- 
tion is,  "  That  hares  and  rabbits  should  be  dealt  with  by  re- 
moving them  from  the  game  list,  and  giving  the  occupier  of 
the  laud,  or  any  one  resident  on  the  farm  having  his  authority, 
the  inalienable  right  to  kill  the  hares  and  rabbits  on  the  land 
occupied  by  him."  You  will  observe  that  this  resolution  is  an 
amalgamation  of  Mr.  M'Lagan  and  Mr.  Loch's  bills,  and,  fur- 
ther, is  simply  the  resolution  proposed  and  carried  by  Mr. 
Macknight  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Chamber.  It  was  pro- 
posed indeed  without  previous  notice,  and  was  only  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one,  but,  after  further  deliberation,  your  directors 
who  voted  for  and  against  it  liave  now  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  its  hearty  adoption  may  be  the  means  of  again  obtaining 
that  unity  of  action  by  the  members  of  the  Chamber  which  is 
absolutely  essential  for  success.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Midland 
Farmers'  Club  at  Birmingham  on  the  12th  inst.,  notwith- 
standing tlie  powerful  advocacy  of  Mr.  M'Geachy  against  all 
gan^e-laws,  the  resolution  carried  was  simply  to  take  hares  and 
rabbits  out  of  the  game  list,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  resolu- 
tion, "  the  sooner  the  better."  By  restricting  ourselves  to 
the  resolution  now  proposed  by  your  directors,  we  can  no 
longer  be  taunted  as  advocating  "  a  poachers'  bill,"  and  how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be  to  lessen  the  rigours  of  the  punish- 
ments for  offences  against  the  game-laws,  this  is  a  question 
as  much  for  the  public  as  for  us.  It  does  not  follow  that  we, 
the  members  of  this  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  because  we  find 
high  farming  and  hares  incompatible,  should  complicate 
our  case  by  devoting  our  energies  to  obtain  milder  punish- 
ments for  those  who  sin  against  those  laws.  Now,  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Locli's  bill,  many  of  us  had  strong  doubts  if  it 
was  consistent  with  good  morals  to  allow  tenants  to  break 
with  impunity  verbal,  or,  it  may  be,  written  engagements 
binding  themselves  to  preserve  hares  and  rabbits  for  sport  to 
the  proprietor.  I  confess  to  being  one  of  those  who  look  with 
extreme  distrust  upon  all  laws  which  free  persons  from  the 
responsibility  of  bargains  voluntarily  entered  into.  Still  we 
have  a  few  such  laws,  and  this  is  one,  perhaps,  as  neces- 
sary as  any  already  on  the  statute-book.  No  sane  man 
would  ever  enter  into  an  engagement  to  preserve  hares,  or 
agree  never  to  claim  damages  for  crops  destroyed  by  game, 
unless  he  was  first  privately  assured  that  such  a  thing  would 
never  he  allowed  to  take  place.  Now  I  am  confident  that 
ninety-nine  tenants  out  of  a  iiundred  would  never  touch  a  hare 
or  rabbit,  if  they  once  gave  their  word  to  that  effect,  unless 
the  landlord  first  broke  his  promise  that  hares  and  rabbits 
would  never  be  allowed  to  increase  to  the  extent  of  materially 
damaging  the  crops  of  the  tenant.  Hitherto  many  tenants 
have  trusted  their  whole  fortunes  to  the  good  faith  of  their 
landlords,  and  I  admit  the  great  majority  of  them  have  acted 
as  honourable  men.  Still  we  all  know  that,  notwithstanding 
such  promises,  many  tenants  have  suffered  severely  from  an 
increase  of  game  on  their  farms.  If  our  resolution  becomes 
law,  landlords  will  only  have  to  trust  to  the  honesty  of  tenants 
whether  a  few  hares  less  or  more  be  found  on  their  estates, 
and   I   believe  the  result  will   be  much  the  same  with  the 


tenants  as  it  has  been  with  the  landlords,  viz.,  that  the  great 
majority  will  act  honestly.  One  of  the  objections  brought 
against  Mr.  Loch's  Bill  was  that  tenants  migbt  privately  bar- 
gain with  landlords  to  leave  hares  and  rabbits  untouched,  and 
then  let  the  shooting  of  them  to  strangers.  In  order  to  ob- 
viate this  it  is  proposed  to  restrict  the  right  of  killing  them  to 
the  tenant  himself,  or  any  one  residing  on  the  farm  having  his 
authority.  These  resolutions  are  certainly  moderate  enough, 
and  yet  if  they  become  law  I  believe  the  evils  of  the  game-laws, 
so  far  as  tenant-farmers  are  concerned,  would  be  substantially, 
if  not  altogether,  redressed.  Self-preservation  being  the  first 
law  of  nature,  so  in  this  matter  we  are  simply  looking  after 
our  professional  interests,  and  leaving  to  others  to  rectify,  if 
they  think  fit,  the  complaints  against  game  and  game- 
laws.  But  it  will  not  do  simply  to  pass  resolu- 
tions here ;  we  must  be  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity 
of  choosing  our  Parliamentary  representatives  ;  to  select  those, 
aud  those  only,  whatever  their  shade  of  politics  may  be,  who 
are  at  one  with  us  on  this  question,  and  more  particularly  so 
if  they  are  also  ready  to  vote  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  law 
of  hypothec.  Farmers  have  hitherto  been  a  rope  of  saud, 
but  if  we  can  only  obtain  unity  amongst  ourselves,  and  act 
with  oneness  of  purpose,  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity 
for  our  suffering  under  any  grievance.  I  beg  to  move  the 
following  resolutions  :  "  L  That  the  legislative  reform  now  to 
be  sought  should  be  confined  to  hares  and  rabbits.  2.  That 
hares  and  rabbits  should  be  dealt  with  by  removing  them  from 
the  game  list,  and  giving  tiie  occupier  of  the  laud,  or  any  one 
resident  on  the  farm  having  his  authority,  the  inalienable 
riglit  to  kill  the  hares  and  rabbits  on  the  land  occupied  by 
him." 

The  Chairman  said  the  meeting  had  now  got  the  opinion 
of  the  directors  before  them.  None  of  the  individual  directors 
had  changed  their  views  ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  on  all 
hands  to  yield  something,  and  tiie  matter  therefore  came  before 
them  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  The  secretary  had  been 
asked  to  draw  up  a  Bill,  which  was  now  submitted  to  the 
meeting.  As  far  as  he  (the  Chairman)  had  seen  it,  it  was 
simply  an  echo  of  the  resolutions,  and  those  who  agreed  to 
the  resolutions  would  support  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BiucLAY  (Auchlopan,  Aberdeen)  said  that  in  rising  to 
s'econd  the  resolution  which  had  just  been  moved  by  Mr.  Hope, 
he  might  very  well  have  allowed  the  matter  to  rest  in  the  po- 
sition in  which  Mr.  Hope  had  so  well  placed  it ;  but  as  he 
understood — and  indeed  notice  had  been  given  of  it — that  an 
amendment  was  to  be  proposed  in  favour  of  a  total  abolition 
of  the  game-laws,  he  thought  it  was  desirable,  when  they  were 
about  to  take  so  important  a  step  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  that  they  should  consider  the  nature  of  the  grievances 
which  they  were  about  to  remedy,  and  how  they  could  most 
directly  accomplish  their  remedy.  The  grievance  that  the 
farmers  complained  of  at  the  present  time  was  that  the  crops 
which  they  produced  on  their  farms  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  their  rents  and  sustaining  their  families  were  eaten 
up  by  the  landlords'  game,  and  for  this  they  received 
no  recompense,  and  they  were  thereby  deterred  from 
improving  their  farms  and  developing  the  resources  of 
the  soil  to  the  extent  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  so  the 
public  interest  was  damaged  by  the  existing  state  of  mat- 
ters. The  directors  of  this  Chamber  had  considered  the 
question,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principles 
and  reforms  embodied  in  the  resolutions  now  submitted  would 
accomplish  this  desired  object  very  clearly  and  distinctly.  It 
was  unnecessary  to  ask  the  question  why  farmers  in  taking 
farms  submitted  to  those  unjust  conditions  they  complained  of. 
What  with  the  law  of  hypothec,  the  increase  and  size  of  the 
farms,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  their  number,  and  the 
increase  of  population,  a  tenant  to  obtain  a  farm  must  submit 
to  the  landlord's  conditions.  He  might  endeavour  to  get  those 
conditions  made  as  light  as  possible,  but  it  practically  comes 
to  this,  if  he  did  not  submit  to  the  landlord's  conditions,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  he  must  abandon  the  farm  and  expatriate 
himself.  This  was  the  grievance  of  which  farmers  complained. 
Now  what  was  the  most  direct  and  effectual  remedy  for  this 
grievance.  The  most  simple  and  direct  remedy  was  this,  that 
the  occupier  of  land  should  have  the  right  to  kill  hares  and 
rabbits  on  the  farms  occupied  by  him  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  fanner  should  have  the  right  in  all  circumstances  to  pro- 
tect his  crops  from  the  ravages  of  wild  animals,  without  being 
dependent  for  that  right  either  upon  the  will  of  the  landlord 
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or  a  lessee.  He  liad  heard  it,  perliaps  not  seriously,  objected 
to  that  afterwards  the  tenants  on  taking  the  farm  would  com- 
bine to  preserve  hares  and  rabbits  ;  in  short,  that  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  would  conspire  io  evade  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  this  were  done,  he  thought  they  could  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  either  party,  and  they  might  be  left  to  themselves 
as  others  were  who  conspired  to  injure  the  public  by  evasion 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  He  believed  that  it  was  probable 
that  an  understanding  v/ould  exist  afterwards,  either  actually 
expressed  verbally  or  referred  to  in  the  lease,  that  there  should 
be  a  reasonable  amount  of  game  on  the  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fair  and  legitimate  sport.  The  farmers  would  not 
complain  of  this,  and  that  the  public  would  not  suffer 
by  it.  There  could  be  no  practical  objection  to  a  certain 
amount  of  wild  animals  until  the  damage  caused  by  them  be- 
came appreciable.  H  game  was  kept  down  to  that  limit  that 
it  never  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  farmer  in  pro- 
jecting iraprovemeuts,  and  developing  the  resources  of  his  soil, 
the  public  had  no  ground  of  complaint.  An  understanding  of 
this  kind  existed  already  in  some  cases,  and  the  only  difference 
which  the  Act  would  make  was  that  in  future  tlie  interpreta- 
tion of  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  tenant,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord.  The  proposed  resolu- 
tions were  not  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  property, 
but  was  an  interference  with  the  abuse  of  property  in  land. 
As  to  the  game-laws  in  the  light  of  a  criminal  code,  such 
could  find  no  defenders,  and  must  condemn  also  the  effect  they 
had  in  the  conversion  of  lands  partly  arable  and  partly  pas- 
ture into  deer  forests.  The  effect  of  the  resolutions  would  be 
to  give  the  occupier  the  inalienable  control  over  hares  and 
rabbits  upon  the  land  occupied  by  him,  and  would  prove 
a  direct  and  simple  remedy  for  the  grievance  of  which 
farmers  complained ;  and  in  the  next  place  the  effect  of 
the  resolutions  would  in  no  wise  interfere  injuriously 
with  the  rental  derived  from  land.  It  was  incumbent  upon 
those  who  moved  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  game-laws  to 
show  that  it  would  accomplish  the  object  which  the  directors 
had  now  in  view  as  effectively,  and  at  no  greater  cost  than  the 
bill  now  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  meeting.  How- 
ever desirous  he  was  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  land  question, 
he  did  not  think  the  present  was  the  time  for  taking  up  the 
subject.  He  hoped  the  members  would  unite  in  the  straight- 
forward step — a  step  in  advance — now  proposed,  and  which 
would  give  them  a  remedy  of  the  grievances  complained  of. 

Mr.  RiDDELL  (Hundalee)  moved  the  following  amendment : 
"  That  this  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  the  game-laws  are  most 
injurious  to  agriculture,  and  constitute  in  tlieir  origin,  and  the 
stringency  with  which  they  have  been  maintained,  a  great  class 
privilege  hostile  to  the  common  weal.  That  the  whole  question 
has  now  reached  the  stage  when  it  is  past  the  necessity  of  argu- 
mentative statement,  its  sura  and  substance  being  to  declare 
that  tiie  tendency  of  these  laws  is  to  demoralize  alike  landlords, 
their  tenantry,  and  labourers — to  produce  crime  and  an  endless 
waste  of  judicial  authority  in  the  State,  thereby  adding  to  the 
heavy  rates  which  affect  all  classes,  and  creating  a  hurtful  feel- 
ing in  society.  That  every  legitimate  means  should  be  taken  to 
secure  a  permanent  settlement  of  this  long-standing  grievance 
connected  with  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  the  abolition  of  the 
game-laws." 

Mr.  AlexAjNTDER  (Glamis)  seconded  the  amendment.  He 
had  been  under  the  impression  that  they  were  called  together 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  bills  of  Mr.  Loch  and  Mr. 
M'Lagan.  At  the  last  meeting  the  debate  on  these  bills  was 
adjourned  by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber,  and  they  were  to  have  met 
again  to  resume  the  discussion  of  them.  The  directors  had 
thought  fit  to  throw  that  resolution  of  the  Chamber  under  the 
table  as  worthless,  and  to  call  them  together  for  another  pur- 
pose. His  opinion  was,  that  if  this  was  the  way  the  business 
was  to  be  conducted,  the  Chamber  would  not  long  hold  to- 
gether. The  position  the  directors  had  taken  in  this  question 
was  unintelligible  to  him.  They  wished  to  take  hares  and 
rabbits  out  of  the  game  list  and  give  tenant-farmers  the  inalien- 
able right  to  kill  these  animals  upon  their  farms.  He  did  not 
see  how  they  could  attack  hares  and  rabbits  upon  any  such 
basis,  for  as  far  as  these  animals  were  concerned  they  had  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands,  if  they  chose  not  to  sign  a  lease 
which  had  for  its  condition  the  preserving  of  these  animals. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  game  list  could  be  attacked  was  on 
these  grounds— that  these  laws  were  subversive  to  all  good 
morality  in  this  country,  tended  to  produce  crime,  were  the 


cause  of  10,000  stupid  convictions  every  year,  increased  pau- 
perism, and  degraded  every  one  whom  they  affected.  They  did 
the  crops  of  agriculturists  serious  damage,  and  destroyed  the 
food  of  the  nation.  They  could  go  to  Parliament  to  ask  it  to 
rectify  such  evils  as  these,  but  they  could  not  go  to  Par- 
liament to  ask  them  to  remedy  evils  which  the  far- 
mers produced  with  their  own  pens.  The  directors 
had  limited  the  grand  agitation  against  the  game-laws 
to  a  mere  question  of  selfishness.  They  wished  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  the  towns,  whom  they  had  absolutely 
courted,  but  now  they  were  saying  to  these  people  that  they 
did  not  care  a  single  straw  for  the  demoralisation  of  the 
country — that  all  they  wanted  them  to  do  was  to  save  the 
farmers,  although  they  were  guilty  of  this  paltry  exhibition 
of  selfishness.  If  the  hares  and  rabbits  were  excluded  from 
the  game-list,  what  would  be  the  result  as  far  as  the  crops 
were  concerned  ?  The  evil  would  not  be  much  struck  at. 
The  great  infantry  movement  over  all  the  turnip  fields  of  the 
country  would  not  be  put  a  stop  to.  What  would  be  the 
effect  so  far  as  the  landlord,  gamekeeper,  and  tenant  were  con- 
cerned ?  The  result  would  be  to  embitter  the  relations  be- 
tween them.  The  landlord  was  perhaps  fond  of  sport,  and 
came  out  for  some  of  it,  but  he  might  not  perhaps  find  as 
many  birds  as  he  expected.  He  would  blame  the  keeper,  and 
the  latter  would  answer  that  he  could  not  help  it  for  the  far- 
mers were  out  every  day  shooting  hares.  The  landlord  would 
perhaps  curse  both  the  farmer  and  the  hares,  and  the  keeper 
would  dodge  about  the  farmer  when  he  was  out  shooting  hares, 
and  would  watch  him.  Did  theysuppose  a  British  farmer  would 
be  out  shooting  hares  and  see  birds  rising  before  his  nose  and 
never  knock  down  one  of  them  ?  (Hear,  hear,  and  cries  of 
"  No,  no.").  He  confessed  that  he  would  do  it.  The  next 
part  of  the  question  was  that  of  trespass.  It  was  argued  if 
they  did  not  abolish  the  game-laws  the  whole  agricultural 
population  would  arm  themselves  with  muskets,  and  would 
proceed  to  destroy  the  game.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
Mr.  Lowe  if  they  did,  for  he  would  have  about  four  millions 
of  a  surplus  by  his  gun-tax  ;  but  he  did  not  think  they  would 
even  be  bothered  much  by  anything  of  the  kind.  The  people 
did  not  care  a  straw  for  such  amusements,  and  could  find  better 
employment  at  their  usual  industries.  He  had  been  a  farmer 
for  many  years,  and  he  had  never  had  much  cause  to  complain 
of  trespass.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  the  poachers 
were  the  greatest  upholders  of  tlie__game-laws,  and  themselves 
confessed  that  if  these  laws  were  abolished  their  occupation 
would  be  gone.  In  seeking  to  uphold  these  laws,  they  were 
upholding  the  poachers. 

Mr.  Macknight,  an  advocate,  did  not  approve  of 
all  the  resolutions.  He  agreed  with  the  resolution 
striking  out  hares  and  rabbits  out  of  the  game  list.  He  ad- 
verted to  the  word  "  inalienable,"  asking  what  the  directors 
meant  by  it.  If  the  fanner  had  the  inalienable  right  to  kill 
game,  they  might  also  let  that  right  to  other  people.  If  a  bill 
to  this  effect  passed  in  the  terms  proposed,  it  would  lead  to 
this  that  it  would  be  quite  competent  for  the  tenant  to  let  the 
shooting  on  his  farm  to  any  one  who  would  give  him  a  rent 
for  it. 

Mr.  Barclay  :  It  is  restricted  to  those  residing  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Macknight  maintained  that  an  Act  of  the  kind  referred 
would  be  strictly  interpreted  to  give  the  tenant  the  right  if  he 
choose  ("No,  no").  He  objected  to  the  resolution  as 
defective,  and  as  it  exposed  them  to  the  evils  of  over-preser- 
vation of  game  from  a  different  fparty.  He  deprecated  the 
Chamber  being  asked  to  recede  from  the  resolutions  of  April 
last,  which  met  with  a  large  share  of  support  in  and  out  of 
Parliament.  He  concluded  by  moving  that  the  resolutions 
adopted  on  the  27th  April  last  by  the  Chamber  be  continued 
and  adopted  in  place  of  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the 
directors. 

Mr.  Bethune  (Beboe)  supported  the  resolutions  as  a 
reasonable  compromise,  and  as  affording  a  great  practical 
remedy  for  the  grievances  of  which  farmers  complained. 

Mr.  Blues  (Dalruskin)  asked  if  this  proposal  to  give  the 
tenants  an  inalienable  right  to  hares  and  rabbits  took  away  the 
right  to  kiU  the  game  from  the  landlords  (cries  of  "  No,  no") . 
If  not,  then  there  could  be  no  overselling  of  the  game  by 
crazed  farmers,  as  hinted  at.  This  proposal  by  the  directors 
was,  he  considered,  the  most  reasonable  and  practicable  yet 
made.  Less  than  this  would  never  satisfy  the  country,  and  a 
reform  of  the  game-laws  to  this  extent  would   do  more  foe 
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agriculture  materially  aiid  morally  than  anyone  could  well 
conceive  of. 

Mr.  Lan&lajhd  (Kemmoch)  thought  the  meaning  of  the 
word  inalienable  might  be  held  to  mean  that  none  else  save  the 
tenant  or  a  party  resident  on  tlie  farm  could  destroy  the  game. 

Mr.  Binning  Home  (Ergatz)  said  that  twenty  odd  years 
ago  he  gave  the  tenants  on  his  farms  the  liberty  of  killing  the 
rabbits.  He  could  look  at  the  question  in  a  very  impartial 
point  of  view,  because  he  had  been  as  keen  a  sportsman  as 
anybody.  He  had  come  to  the  resolution  that  it  was  a 
monstrous  shame  for  animals  to  be  kept  which  destroyed  the 
tenants'  crops.  He  thought  that  rabbits  were  the  principal 
depredators.  As  regards  hares,  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  keep 
them  in  great  numbers.  He  liad  uot  the  least  hesitation  in 
agreeing  with  the  resolutions  proposed,  as  he  thought  that  they 
were  very  wise.  They  ask  for  the  removal  of  a  real  grievance, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  ask  what  would  be  refused.  The  pro- 
bability was  that  tliese  resolutions  would  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  country  and  Legislature.  Winged  game  he 
thought  the  farmers  should  have.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to 
have  too  many  partridge,  as  they  destroyed  the  pests  of  the 
farm.  He  would  like  a  sprinkling  of  pheasants,  but  an  exces- 
sive amount  was  a  crime  as  affording  an  inducement  to  poach- 
ing. Pheasants  eat  the  pests  of  the  farm,  which  the  partridges 
did  not  pick  up.  Such  pests  as  hares  and  rabbits  should  be 
put  an  end  to  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  MACDONA.LD  (Morar)  said  that  in  voting  upon  the 
resolutions  and  amendment  he  could  not  accord  with  either,  as 


he  thought  it  would  be  becoming  in  the  Chamber  to  come  to  ti 
resolution  that  would  be  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. Tlie  resolutions  did  not  go  far  enough.  He  should  like 
to  see  the  question  settled  in  a  manner  that  would  destroy  all 
acrimony  between  the  proprietor  and  tenant.  His  idea  was 
that  if  the  occupier  liad  the  right  to  kill  all  kinds  of  game  in 
his  cultivated  lands,  the  game-laws  might  still  exist,  and  the 
proprietors  would  still  have  the  exclusive  right  in  game  in  the 
uncultivated  portions  of  the  country. 

Mr.  NicoLL  (Littleton,  Kirriemuir)  regretted  the  difference 
of  opinion  existing  in  the  Chamber  as  tending  to  delay  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  question.  He  supported  the 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Wilson  (Hawick)  was  in  favour  of  having  the  game  the 
joint  property  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  He  was  disposed, 
however,  to  waive  his  own  individual  sentiments  and  support 
the  resolutions  of  the  directors. 

Mr.  Baeclay  having  replied. 

The  resolution  was  ultimately  put  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  That  hares  and  raljbits  should  be  dealt  with  by  removing 
them  from  the  game,  list,  and  giving  the  occupier  of  land  a  joint 
right  with  the  landlord  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits  on  the  land 
occupied  by  him  ;  and  the  tenant's  right  shall  be  inalienable, 
and  be  exercised  by  any  one  having  the  tenant's  authority." 
This  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  35  voting  for  it,  and  only 
11  for  the  amendment. 

It  was  remitted  to  the  directors  to  dx'aw  up  a  bill  in  terras  of 
the  resolutions. 


A    FARM    LEASE. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  Plymouth,  the  report  of  the 
Council  having  been  read  by  the  Secretary,  Sir  Massey 
Lopes  (the  Chairman)  called  the  attention  to  the  fact  that 
although  the  Chamber  numbered  something  like  559  mem- 
bers, yet  only  170  appeared  to  have  paid  their  subscriptions. 
This  certainly  was  not  a  satisfactory  state  of  things,  and  was 
a  matter  with  respect  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  some  steps 
ought  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Moon  said  there  were  nearly  four  hundred  members 
who  had  not  paid  their  subscriptions. 

Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Carev/,  of  Anthony,  was  elected  President 
for  the  year. 

Mr.  Henry  Claek  said  he  first  brought  forward  his  Farm 
Lease  because  he  was  asked  to  do  so  by  a  large  landed  interest, 
and  also  by  several  tenant  farmers,  and  it  was  an  undisputed 
fact  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  lease  which  gave  a  tenant 
any  compensation  at  all  for  unexhausted  improvements.  His 
lease  was  very  carefully  considered  by  the  Chamber  at  more 
than  one  meeting,  amendments  in  it  were  made,  and  eventually 
it  was  adopted,  after  the  quitting  allowances  had  been  made 
more  favourable  to  the  tenant  than  was  at  first  proposed.  He 
did  not  suppose  that  the  lease  would  be  adopted  by  all  the 
large  landowners  in  the  district,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
might  mention  that  some  of  them  had  written  to  him,  an- 
nouncing their  intention  to  accept  it,  and  it  had  been  very 
favourably  spoken  of  by  such  practical  men  as  Mr.  J.  Daw,  of 
Exeter ;  Mr.  Locke,  land  agent,  of  North  Devon  ;  and  Mr. 
Horswell. 

Mr.  Spear  did  not  believe  the  lease  would  at  all  meet  the 
case.  If  he  were  a  landlord,  he  should  like  to  have  his  own 
way  and  his  own  say  and  do,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seemed 
to  hmi  that  if  he  were  a  tenant  it  would  be  in  his  power  to 
say,  in  case  he  was  seeking  to  occupy  a  farm,  whether  he 
would  accept  the  terms  of  the  landlord  or  not.  He  was  in 
favour  of  21  years'  leases  ;  was  of  opinion  that  rents  should 
be  paid  quarterly,  that  the  landlord's  property  should  be  pro- 
tected from  spohation,  that  was  to  say,  that  no  timber  should 
be  cut,  no  falls  removed,  and  no  fences  put  down ;  and  he  was 
also  of  opinion  that  a  tenant  should  be  free  to  farm  his  estate 
8s  he  pleased,  having  no  restrictions  placed  upon  him  as  to 
cropping,  as  to  the  manure  he  should  use,  or  'as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  should  apply  it.  He  was  anxious  to  see  a  good  and 
satjsfs^ctory  fgriu  of  leasifi  wttled  aud  arranged,  because  he 


could  not  help  bearing  in  mind  that  in  the  county  of  Norfolk 
there  were  18,000  acres  of  land  unlet  in  consequence  of  the 
landlords  and  tenants  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  a  form  of 
lease  that  would  be  generally  acceptable. 

Sir  Massey  Lopes  thought  the  words  in  the  agenda  paper 
were  rather  too  strong,  because  he  did  not  understand  tliat 
the  lease  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Clarke,  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Chamber  at  all  (cries  of  "Yes!  yes!").  At  any  rate  he,  as 
a  member  of  the  Chamber,  had  not  seen  it,  and  as  a  landlord 
he  had  not  adopted  it,  although  at  the  same  time  he  was  not 
going  to  say  that  it  was  not  a  capital  lease.  What  he  main- 
tained was  that  the  same  lease  was  not  at  all  applicable  to 
poor  land  and  to  rich  land,  nor  was  it  applicable  to  a  dairy- 
farm  and  a  cereal-crop  farm,  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter  re- 
quiring a  vast  deal  of  consideration.  He  had  no  desire 
whatever  to  throw  cold  water  upon  the  very  able  efforts  of 
Mr.  Clark,  who  was  really  deserving  the  thanks  of  the  Cham- 
ber ;  but  he  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  word 
"  recommended"  instead  of  "  adopted"  had  been  inserted  in 
the  agenda  paper. 

Mr.  Clark  :  I  would  just  mention  that  if  that  lease,  em- 
bodying, as  it  does,  the  principle  of  Tenant-Right,  is  carried 
out,  it  will  tend  to  make  some  poor  land  exceedingly  good 
(Hear,  hear). 

Sir  Massey  :  Then  it  is  the  best  lease  I  have  ever  seen 
(loud  laughter  and  applause).  If  that  is  to  be  the  result  I 
will  adopt  it  in  ioto,  for  I  have  a  deal  of  poor  land. 

Mr.  Gill  contended  that  the  lease  was  by  its  clauses  appli- 
cable both  to  dairy  and  cereal  farms.  But  in  clause  8  he 
would  suggest  that  "  meadow  land"  should  be  substituted  for 
"pasture  land,"  and  that  no  rich  pasture  or  grazing-land 
should  ever,  unless  with  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord, 
be  mowed. 

Mr.  Clark  explained  that  this  was  the  committee's  clause, 
but  that  the  time  had  passed  for  any  fiirther  revision.  The 
question  had  been  raised,  and  he  regretted  that  Mr.  Gill  had 
not  been  present  to  give  his  valuable  suggestions. 

The  Chairman  did  not  see  that  he  could  stop  any  obser- 
vations on  the  lease,  because  the  agenda  paper  proposed  that 
the  Chamber  should  adopt  it — a  very  grave  responsibility. 

Mr.  Gill  called  attention  to  the  vagueness  of  the  phrase, 
"  full  equivalent"  in  many  of  the  clauses.  No  lease  was  worth 
the  paper  it  was  written  on  without  it  well-defined  the  com., 
peusatiou  to  he  ijaid  tQ  the  tenant,    The  lease  started  with  aii 
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excellent  principle,  and  recognized  the  duty  the  landlord  anil 
tenant  owed  to  eacli  other.  They  should,  therefore,  try  and 
make  the  lease  as  practicable  as  possible  :  get  rid  of  words 
that  migiit  lead  to  litigation,  and  so  arrange  a  schedule  of 
compensation  to  the  out-going  tenant  that  he  might  not  he 
left  to  the  mercy  of  aa  arbitrator.  He  further  suggested  that 
"  half-inch  bone"  should  be  inserted  for  "  dry  bone  ;"  that 
the  dunjf,  or  other  manure,  to  replace  crops  eaten  off  the 
farm,  should  be  of  the  same  "  money"  instead  of  "  mannrial ' 
value,  and  that  half-inch  bone  and  dissolved  bone  ought  not 
to  be  put  in  the  same  category.  He  objected  to  the  clause  re- 
ferring to  the  compensation  for  purchased  food  for  sheep  as  in- 
definite. In  Lincolnshire  half  the  cost  price  of  the  purchased 
food  was  allowed  to  the  tenant  on  leaving,  and  the  sheep  are 
bound  to  eat  half  of  the  food  in  the  stalls  or  yard  that  the 
manure  produced  should  be  of  good  quality.  He  then  moved 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  form  of  lease  kindly  prepared 
by  Mr.  Clark,  and  carefully  considered  by  meetings  of  this 
Chamber,  is  recommended  in  its  general  features  for  the  con- 
sideration of  other  Chambers,  and  that  the  best  thanks  of  this 
Chamber  ba  given  to  Mr,  Clark  for  his  valuable  services  in 
connection  with  it. 

Mr.  SowTON  said  the  members  could  have  no  idea  of  the 
pains  Mr.  Clark  liad  taken  in  this  matter.  The  committee 
were  not  unanimous  in  tlieir  opinion  as  to  what  was  the  best 
lease  to  he  adopted  for  the  whole  district  of  the  Chamber. 
In  Devonshire  land  that  was  watered  was  called  meadow,  and 
it  was  thought  that  that  could  fairly  be  mown  ;  and  grass  land 
not  watered  was  called  pasture,  and  it  was  held  that  this  ougiit 
not  to  be  mown  without  being  manured  either  before  or  after. 
It  was  difficalt  to  frame  a  lease  for  one  farm,  and  much  more 
difficult  was  it  to  do  this  for  farms  in  a  whole  district,  with 
all  the  varieties  of  hill  and  dale  and  of  the  soil  that  they 
found  in  the  county.  A  wide  margin  must,  therefore,  be  left 
in  every  lease,  and  the  landlord  ought  to  be  satisfied  by  know- 
ing that  his  land  was  not  going  back,  and  that  his  tenant  was 
paying  his  rent.  If  they  were  to  have  absolute  rules  for 
manuring  und  cropping  they  may  as  well  have  a  London  tailor 
for  the  farmer  as  the  most  practical  man  in  the  room.  Matters 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  practical  men  to  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  produce  from  the  land  and  leave  it  in  a 
good  state.  The  Cornish  element  was  so  strong  on  the  com- 
mittee that  their  system,  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  Devon- 
shire system,  gave,  of  course,  the  tone  to  the  alterations.  In 
conclusion,  he  saw  no  advantage  in  the  hares  being  reserved 
to  the  tenant,  who  ought  to  preserve  them  if  he  had  a  sport- 
ing landlord  ;  and  he  urged  tiiat  slate  on  the  roofs  should,  in 
all  cases  of  renewal,  be  substituted  for  thatch,  which  now  en- 
couraged vermin  of  all  descriptions. 

Mr.  W.  Snell  cordially  seconded  Mr.  Gill's  motion.  After 
quiet  and  careful  consideration,  they  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  lease  was  fair  and  just  between  landlord  and 
tenant ;  but  as  to  its  suiting  the  whole  of  the  farm  of  the 
district,  it  was  not  intended  that  it  should.  No  sane  man 
would  attempt  to  frame  a  lease  that  should ;  but  the  general 
bearing  of  the  lease  would  suit  all  farms,  and  there  must  be 
variations  to  meet  different  circumstances.  It  was  a  lease 
which  he  as  a  landowner  should  be  glad  to  let  under,  and  as 
tenant  he  should  be  content  to  take  under.  It  was  a  lease 
under  which  land  was  calculated  to  increase  in  value,  and  it 
gave  evei;y  protection  to  tlie  tenant  for  the  outlay  of  his  capi- 
tal, so  that  at  the  end  of  his  lease  he  would  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  sharping  out.  If  it  did  all  this  they  got,  as  ten- 
ant farmers,  all  they  asked  for,  and  gave  the  landlord  at  the 
same  time  all  he  could  wish  for.  He  defied  any  one  to  go 
through  the  lease  clause  by  clause  and  show  that  it  does  not 
meet  their  case.  He  congratulated  Mr.  Clark  on  what  he 
had  achieved,  for  it  was  a  very  great  improvement  on  former 
leases.  His  only  objection  to  it  was  that  the  compensation  in 
favour  of  the  out-going  tenant  was  a  little  too  high,  which  was, 
as  some  would  say,  erring  on  the  safe  side. 

Mr.  Peiiry  thought  that  a  schedule,  in  which  Professor 
Voelcker  should  assign  the  value  of  cattle,  foods,  and  manures, 
would  greatly  improve  the  lease. 

Mr.  N.  RosEVEARE  thought  Mr.  Gill  could  not  have  read 
the  lease  carefully,  and  have  considered  the  bearing  of  one 
clause  upon  the  other,  to  have  made  the  objections  he  did.  It 
was  quite  ridiculous  to  suppose  that,  because  a  tenant  sold  £1 
worth  of  turnips  off  the  estate,  that  he  should  bring  back  the 


money-value  in  artificial  manure,  when  their  manurial  value 
was  only  four  or  five  shillings. 

Sir  INlASSEY  Lopes  observed  that  this  question  was, perhaps, 
more  momentous  than  any  other.  He  was  a  great  advocate  of 
leases  himself,  and  would  not  take  a  tenant  without  a  lease. 
He  had  property  in  another  county,  where  there  were  no 
leases  but  all  six  months'  holdings ;  but  he  would  not  let 
farms  under  such  holdings.  He  thought  it  was  only  fair  to 
him  and  to  his  tenant  that  there  should  be  a  lease,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prevent  damage  to  the  landlord  and  loss  to 
the  tenant.  And  the  most  important  thing  that  could  be  put 
into  a  lease  for  the  tenant  is  compensation  for  unexhausted 
manures  and  for  improvements.  In  England  the  landlord, 
as  a  rule,  did  all  permanent  improvements ;  the  ex- 
ception was  where  they  were  done  by  the  tenant,  but  when, 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  he  did  make  them,  he  should  be 
compensated  whenever  he  was  turned  out.  In  regard  to  un- 
exhausted manures,  the  tenant  should  have  the  greatest 
security  for  his  capital  thus  laid  out ;  but,  with  regard  to  guano 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  it  was  a  question  for  how  long  the  land 
was  benefitted  by  their  application.  His  opinion  was,  that  the 
great  benefit  was  simply  to  the  first  crop  ;  and  that  if  a  good 
turnip  crop  was  secured  it  was  a  much  as  they  could  hope  for 
from  artificial  manures.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  great 
benefit  beyond  this  from  artificial  manures.  Last  season — an 
unusually  dry  one — he  put  in  a  great  ([uantity  of  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  &c.,  and  his  crops  were  a  failure.  Now,  if  he 
was  going  to  let  his  estate,  should  he  be  justified  in  calling  on 
tiie  tenant  to  pay  for  those  manures,  which  he  believed  were 
volatile,  and  had  passed  from  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Snell  mentioned  that  lime  and  bones,  dissolved  bones, 
or  any  other  purchased  manures,  were  mentioned  in  the  clause. 

Sir  Massey  :  "  Any  other  purchased  manures"  was  what  I 
stuck  at.  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  a  little  too  far  in  the  way 
of  artificial  manures.  I  should  like  to  see  more  lime  used, 
and,  better  still,  more  dung,  for  a  great  many  of  the  artificial 
manures  are  like  dram  drinking. 

Mr.  B.  Snell  observed  that  the  word  "  equivalent"  was  in- 
troduced by  the  committee,  who  thought  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  define  what  the  manures  should  be  when  other 
new  and  better  things  might  spring  up. 

The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  lease  : 

THIS  INDENTURE  made  the  day  one  thou- 

sand eight  hundred  and  between 

hereinafter  called  the  Landlord, 
of  the  one  part,  and  of  the 

parish  of  in  the  county  of  Devon, 

hereinafter  called  the  Tenant,  of  the 
other  part. 

1.  The  Landlord  agrees  to  let  and  the  Tenant  agrees  to  take 
subject  to  the  conditions  herein  contained  the  house  buildings 
and  farm  lands  called  situate  in  the 
parish  of                             in  the  county  of  Devon  containing 

acres  roods  and 

perches  (be  the  same  more  or  less)  the  same  being  moie 
particularly  described  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed.  To 
hold  the  same  unto  the  Tenant  (except  as  hereinafter  excepted 
and  reserved)  from  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  for  the  term  of  fourteen 

years   (renewable  three   years  before  the  expiration  of  such 
term)  thence  next  ensuing  at  the  yearly  rent  of 

payable 
quarterly  on  Midsummer-day,  Michaelmas-day,  Christmas- 
day  and  Lady. day  by  four  equal  portions  except  that  the  last 
year's  rent  preceding  the  expiration  of  this  tenancy  shall  be 
considered  due  and  payable  in  advance  (if  required)  and  if  not 
so  paid  shall  and  may  be  recovered  as  well  by  distress  as  by 
action  at  law. 

2.  The  Landlord  excepting  and  reserving  out  of  the  letting 
hereby  made  all  mines  ores  minerals  stone  gravel  slate 
clay  marl  and  quarries  and  liberty  for  himself  and  all  per- 
sons duly  authorised  by  him  to  enter  on  the  said  premises 
and  search  for  dig  get  and  raise  dress  and  prepare  on  the 
said  premises  and  carry  away  the  same  respectively  (allowing 
the  Tenant  the  proportionate  annual  value  of  any  land   to   be 
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taken  for  and  all  surface  damage  done  by  any  of  the  said  works). 
And  all  watercourses  streams  and  springs  of  water  and 
liberty  to  turn  the  same.  And  all  trees  tellows  standards 
saplings  wood  and  underwood  whatsoever  growing  or  to  be 
grown  on  the  said  premises  (except  brushwood  on  the  hedges) 
and  liberty  for  the  Landlords  and  others  authorized  by  him  to 
enter  upon  the  said  premises  and  cut  bark  stack  and  carry 
away  the  same.  And  to  enter  and  erect  buildings  or  plant 
trees  on  and  thenceforth  retain  possession  of  any  part  of  the 
said  premises  (allowing  the  Tenant  a  proportionate  annual 
■value  for  all  lands  so  taken  and  occupied  as  aforesaid).  And 
all  winged  game  in  and  about  the  said  premises  and  full  liberty 
for  the  Landlord  and  all  persons  duly  authorized  by  him  to 
enter  hunt  course  shoot  fowl  fish  and  sport  on  the  said  premises. 
And  full  liberty  to  pass  and  repass  and  to  enter  on  any  part  of 
the  said  premises  and  view  the  state  of  repair  and  cultivation 
and  to  do  such  works  and  repairs  and  erect  such  buildings 
thereon  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Tenant  as  the  Land- 
lord shall  think  proper  and  to  remove  make  and  plant  hedges 
without  making  any  compensation  for  so  doing. 

3.  That  the  Tenant  shall  pay  the  rent  according  to  the 
above  reservations  and  shall  pay  all  rates  and  taxes  to  become 
due  and  payable  in  respect  of  the  said  premises  except  the  land 
tax  rent  charge  in  lieu  of  tithes  and  the  Landlord's  property 
tax. 

4.  That  the  Tenant  shall  keep  in  good  repair  the  house 
and  buildings  (eycept  walls  and  slated  roofs  which  shall  be 
kept  in  good  repair  by  the  J  Landlord)  all  machinery  wells 
pumps  hedges  ditches  roads  fences  gates  and  sti'es  and  shall 
keep  open  and  cleanse  all  the  ditches  drains  tunnels  water- 
courses hollow  drains  and  gutters  on  the  said  premises  and  the 
Tenant  shall  at  his  own  cost  carry  the  materials  for  all  re- 
pairs on  the  said  premises  the  Landlord  providing  timber  for 
the  same.  And  the  Tenant  shall  well  protect  and  plant  all 
orchards  with  good  plantable  apple  trees  in  lieu  of  any 
vacancy  that  may  occur  and  shall  once  in  seven  years  well 
manure  the  same. 

5.  That  the  Tenant  shall  immediately  after  cutting  the 
hedges  new  make  them  and  cast  the  ditches  in  a  good  and 
workmanlike  manner,  except  when  annually  dipt. 

6.  That  the  Tenant  shall  cleanse  and  keep  open  the  iron 
and  lead  gutters  the  eaves  guttering  and  down  pipes  belonging 
to  the  house  and  buildings  and  should  any  damage  accrue  to 
the  house  buildings  gates  or  gate-posts  through  the  wilful  act 
or  neglect  of  the  Tenant  the  same  shall  be  repaired  by  the 
Landlord  and  the  whole  cost  thereof  paid  to  him  by  the  Tenant 
in  addition  to  the  said  rent  (to  be  immediately  recoverable  by 
distress  as  in  case  of  rent  in  arrear). 

7.  That  the  Tenant  shall  not  without  the  previous  consent 
in  writing  of  the  Landlord  or  his  steward  plough  break  up 
convert  into  tillage  or  pare  or  burn  any  of  the  meadow  or  pas- 
ture land  hereby  let  or  the  turf  or  soil  of  any  part  of  the 
lands  hereby  let  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  for  each  acre 
and  so  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  less  quantity  than  an 
acre  of  the  land  so  damaged  (to  be  immediately  recoverable 
by  distress  as  in  case  of  rent  in  arrear). 

8.  That  the  Tenant  shall  not  mow  any  of  the  pasture  land 
excepting  watered  meadow  without  manuring  it  with  at  least 
20  cubic  yards  of  rotten  and  evenly  spread  dung  per  statute 
acre  or  a  full  equivalent  in  some  other  approved  manure  either 
previous  to  or  immediately  after  such  cutting  and  not  to  mow 
any  such  pasture  land  more  than  once  in  the  same  year. 

9.  That  the  Tenant  shall  not  grow  white  straw  crops  on 
more  than  the  three-sevenths  of  the  arable  land  in  any  one 
year  and  not  less  than  one-third  the  quantity  of  land  in 
corn  or  grain  in  the  same  year  shall  be  in  roots  pro- 
perly cultivated  and  cleaned  and  not  less  than  one-third 
of  the  land  in  grain  shall  be  sown  with  clover  and  grass 
seeds  in  each  and  every  year  and  those  seeds  to  be  sown  upon 
the  first  corn  crop  after  a  green  crop.  The  roots  to  be  manured 
with  at  least  25  cubic  yards  of  well  rotted  and  equally  spread 
farm-yard  dung  per  statute  acre  or  a  full  equivalent  in  some 
other  approved  manure.  And  where  two  corn  crops  are  taken 
in  succession  one  of  such  crops  shall  be  manured  in  the  same 
proportions  as  laid  down  for  the  roots.  The  Tenant  not  to 
grow  more  than  two  corn  crops  in  succession. 

10.  That  the  Landlord  or  his  incoming  Tenant  shall  provide 
and  sow  such  clover  and  grass  seeds  as  he  or  they  may  think 
proper  in  the  spring  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  Tenancy 
and  the  outgoing  Tenant  shall  work  in  the  same  the  land  so 


sown  not  to  be  stocked  after  tiie  first  day  of  November  and 
previous  to  that  time  by  sheep  pigs  and  calves  only. 

IL  That  the  Tenant  shall  consume  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  root  crop  nor  less  than  one-half  of  the  straw 
grown  on  the  premises  (excepting  the  last  year  when  the 
whole  of  such  root  crops  and  straw  shall  remain  on  the 
premises)  and  shall  for  the  one-fourth  of  roots  sold  or  carried 
away  bring  back  in  cattle  food  dry  bones  guano  or  dung  the 
same  manurial  value  as  the  roots  sold  or  carried  away.  And 
the  Tenant  shall  well  preserve  and  annually  spread  all  the 
dung  manure  and  compost  which  shall  grow  arise  or  be  made 
thereon  during  the  letting  hereby  made  upon  the  premises  and 
shall  on  quitting  leave  all  the  unconsumed  hay  reed  straw 
chaff  and  green  crops  grown  on  the  premises  for  the  use  of  the 
Landlord  or  his  incoming  Tenant  payment  or  compensation 
only  being  made  at  a  consuming  value  on  the  farm  for  hay 
and  green  crops  (not  to  exceed  one-eighth  of  those  grown  in 
the  year)  and  dung.  And  shall  set  apart  not  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  straw  for  the  use  of  the  incoming  tenant  to  be 
paid  for  in  the  same  way. 

13.  That  the  Tenant  shall  mow  spud  or  root  up  all  thistles 
and  other  noxious  weeds  on  the  said  premises  as  often  as 
necessary  and  not  sulfer  any  weeds  to  seed  thereon  but  endeavour 
as  far  as  possible  to  extirpate  them. 

13.  That  the  Tenant  shall  allow  his  Landlord  or  his  in- 
coming Tenant  to  enter  on  the  first  day  of  July  preceding  the 
Lady-day  at  which  the  letting  hereby  made  will  cease  upon  all 
such  parts  of  the  lauds  hereby  let  as  shall  come  in  the  course 
to  be  sown  with  wheat  (the  Landlord  or  incoming  Tenant 
allowing  or  paying  to  the  outgoing  Tenant  one  half-year's 
reut  of  such  parts  of  the  said  lands  and  the  rates  thereon  in 
full  compensation  for  the  same)  and  in  case  tiie  outgoing 
Tenant  shall  be  required  to  prepare  aud  sow  such  lauds  as  are 
in  course  for  wheat  he  shall  do  so  and  be  allowed  in  addition 
to  the  half-year's  rent  and  rates  as  aforesaid  for  all  acts  of 
husbandry  the  seed  corn  together  with  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  any  manure  that  may  be  required  thereon  and  to  enter  on 
all  stubble  or  arishes  on  the  first  day  of  November  preceding 
the  said  Lady-day  and  on  the  25th  day  of  January  so  pre- 
ceding shall  enter  on  all  lauds  (not  being  pasture)  for  pre- 
paring and  tilling  the  spring  crops  excepting  one-third  part  of 
the  green  crop  land  in  case  the  same  be  not  cleared  off. 

1?.  That  the  Tenant  shall  reside  upon  the  premises  and 
shall  not  assign  or  underlet  or  part  with  the  actual  and  per- 
sonal possession  of  any  part  of  the  said  premises. 

15.  That  if  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  this  let- 
ting the  Tenant  shall  assign  or  underlet  or  part  with  the 
actual  and  personal  possession  of  any  part  of  the  said  pre- 
mises without  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the  Land- 
lord or  his  steward  or  make  default  in  payment  of  the  reut 
hereby  reserved  or  in  any  of  the  payments  hereby  agreed 
to  be  made  payable  or  make  breach  in  any  ol  the  terms 
stipulations  restrictions  conditions  and  agreements  herein- 
before contained  or  become  bankrupt  or  make  any  com- 
position  with  creditors  or  make  or  give  any  assignment 
or  bill  of  sale  for  the  benefit  of  any  creditor  or  creditors  or 
otherwise  be  deprived  or  be  liable  to  be  deprived  of  the  pos- 
session or  occupation  of  the  premises  hereby  let  or  the  benefit 
or  advantage  thereof  or  if  at  any  time  no  suflicient  distress 
shall  be  found  on  the  said  premises  for  the  amount  of  the  rent 
then  due  or  if  any  execution  or  process  shall  issue  against  the 
Tenant  or  anj  other  person  or  persons  under  or  by  virtue  of 
which  the  stock  and  crops  upon  the  said  premises  or  any  part 
thereof  shall  be  hable  to  be  seized  by  the  sheriff  or  any  other 
person  then  either  immediately  on  the  occurring  of  any  or 
either  of  the  said  cases  or  at  any  time  thereafter  at  the  option 
of  the  Landlord  the  tenancy  hereby  created  shall  cease  and 
determine  and  immediately  thereupon  and  at  any  time  there- 
after the  Landlord  shall  have  full  liberty  and  power  to  re-enter 
upon  and  thenceforth  retain  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
said  premises. 

16.  That  all  notices  to  be  given  if  for  the  Landlord  may  be 
left  at  and  if  for  the  Tenant  may  be  left  on  the 
premises  and  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  delivered  personally 
to  the  Landlord  or  Tenant. 

17.  That  should  any  dispute  arise  as  to  tlie  valuations  or 
as  to  the  non-fulfilment  or  true  construction  of  any  of  the 
clauses  of  this  lease  the  same  shall  be  settled  by  two  arbitrators 
one  to  be  chosen  by  the  Landlord  or  his  steward  and  the  other 
by  the  Tenant  or  in  case  of  their  disagreeing  by  an  umpire  (to 
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be  clioseii  by  sucli  arbitrators)  each  party  within  ten  days  after 
notice  thereof  given  by  the  other  party  to  appoint  one  arbi- 
trator in  writing  and  in  case  eitlier  party  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  nominate  an  arbitrator  witliin  that  time  the  arbitrator  of  the 
other  party  may  proceed  in  the  business  alone  and  the  decision 
ot  such  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  or  their  umpire  (as  the 
case  may  be)  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  And  the 
arbitrator  'or  arbitrators  so  to  be  appointed  or  their  umpire 
shall  have  power  to  award  to  the  Landlord  such 
damages  as  they  may  think  reasonable  for  any 
breaches  of  the  covenants  of  this  lease  that  may  have  been 
committed  by  the  Tenant  and  to  award  to  the  Tenant  such 
sum  as  they  may  determine  for  any  breaches  of  covenant  that 
may  have  been  committed  by  the  Landlord  and  compensation 
according  to  the  schedule  of  allowances  herein  contained  but 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  such  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  or 
their  umpire  to  specify  the  respective  amounts  but  to  state  the 
balance  to  be  paid  by  either  party  to  the  other. 

18.  Schedule  of  ALLO•WA^•CES. — That  on  quitting  the 
Tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  allowances  for  un- 
exhausted purchased  manures  (the  bills  for  the  same  duly 
receipted  being  produced  and  satisfactory  proof  given  that 
such  manures  have  been  expended  on  the  said  premises)  but 
no  purchased  manures  shall  be  expended  during  the  last  year 
of  the  Tenancy  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Land- 
lord or  his  steward : 

On  Pasture  Land :  When  applied  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Tenancy,  the  whole  cost  of  lime  carriage  and  manual  labour ; 
when  applied  one  year  previously,  four-fifths  of  ditto  ;  when 
applied  two  years  previously,  three-fifths  of  ditto ;  when 
applied  three  years  previously,  two-fifths  of  ditto ;  when 
applied  four  years  previously,  one-fifth  of  ditto.  The  net 
cost  of  the  lime  at  the  kiln  railway-station  or  wharf  with  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  carriage  and  manual  labour  to  be 
taken  as  the  total  cost  in  the  above  calculation.  The  allow- 
ance for  dry  half-inch  bones  to  be  made  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  lime  (carriage  and  manual  labour  excepted).  The 
bills  for  all  lime  and  bones  expended  on  the  pasture  land  to  be 
kept  separate  and  the  invoices  thereof  produced  to  the  Land- 
lord or  his  steward  within  one  month  after  the  carrying  on  of 
such  manure  that  he  may  certify  the  same  if  correct. 

Oil  Arable  Land :  When  applied  upon  a  crop  of  corn  which 
sliall  be  in  the  land  at  quitting,  the  whole  cost  of  lime  carriage 
and  spreading  ;  when  one  crop  of  corn  has  been  taken,  one- 
half  of  ditto ;  when  one  corn  crop  and  one  green  crop  have 
been  taken,  one-fourth  of  ditto.  The  allowance  for  dry  half- 
inch  bones  to  be  made  in  the  same  proportions  as  lime  (carriage 
and  manual  labour  excepted).  Two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  all 
dissolved  or  other  bones  or  such  other  purchased  manures  as 
shall  be  specially  approved  by  the  Landlord  or  his  Steward 
before  being  expended  in  the  last  year  on  Lands  properly 
fallowed  and  sown  with  turnips  rape  or  mangold  wurtzel 
provided  the  same  does  not  exceed  in  value  two  pounds  per 
acre  but  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  carriage  or  manual  labour. 
That  the  Tenant  on  quitting  shall  be  entitled  to  the  mannrial 
value  of  purchased  food  used  for  sheep  in  the  field  only  the 
bills  for  the  same  duly  receipted  being  produced  and  satisfac- 
tory proof  given  that  it  has  been  properly  expended  on  the 
premises. 


A  TENANT-RIGHT  LEASE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  Of   THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Seeing  in  your  last  paper  a  notice  of  a  faiin  lease 
drawn  by  me  and  received  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  I  venture 
to  trouble  you  with  a  brief  notice  of  its  history,  so  that 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Chamber  may  the 
better  understand  the  grounds  on  which  I  brought  it 
forward,  and  the  altei'ations  made  by  the  Chamber. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chamber  last  autumn  I  undertook 
to  introduce  for  discussion  "  Farming  Covenants."  A 
bold  and  great  undertaking  no  doubt ;  but  with  tlie  pro- 
mise of  assistance  from  several  practical  agriculturists, 
and  feeling  that  it  was  a  question  of  all  "others  upon 
•which  a  Chamber  of  Agricultm-e,  composed  of  leading 
agriculturists,  both  owners  and  occupiers,  was  fully  com- 


petent to  guide  and  form  public  opinion,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate. The  suggestion  was  then  made  to  me  that,  in 
order  to  give  the  matter  a  practical  turn,  I  should  intro- 
duce what  I  thought  would  be  a  fair  farm  agreement  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant.  I  at  once  assented,  and  at 
a  glance  saw  how  great  was  the  necessity  of  having  the 
question  fully  ventilated.  I  first  of  all  directed  my  attention 
to  the  terms  on  which  estates  were  held  in  the  district. 
I  found  there  were  leases,  yearly  agreements,  and  tenants 
at  will.  Some  leases  and  yearly  agreements,  no  doubt, 
contained  fair  covenants ;  others  were  quite  the  other  way  ; 
and  others  so  arbitrary  that  I  wondered  any  tenant  could 
be  found  to  accept  them.  Some  contained,  no  doubt, 
quitting  allowances  (notably  on  the  St.  Aubyn  estates, 
where  such  an  excellent  feeling  prevails,  that  the  tenants 
do  not  care  to  take  leases ;  and  also  on  the  ilolesworth  pro- 
perty) ;  but  none  contained  a  defined  scale  of  allowances 
for  unexhausted  manures.  And  believing  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  landowner  who  did  not  farm,  but  let  his 
estate  to  another  person  to  see  the  probability  of  the  land 
being  made  to  yield  its  full  increase,  to  put  his  tenant 
under  an  agi-eement  framed  liberally,  and  that  a  tenant  who 
enters  a  farm  ought  to  know  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  what 
he  will  be  allowed  for  upon  quitting ;  for  when  agreements 
contained  no  defined  allowances  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, they  had  to  fall  back  on  the  custom.  -A-nd  failing 
to  find  there  was  any  custom  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
giving  the  tenant  any  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements, I  at  once,  taking  for  my  basis  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  as  the  property  of  the  landlord,  and 
the  condition  of  the  soil  produced  by  good  farming  as  the 
tenant's,  proceeded  to  prepare  an  agreement,  with  the 
assistance  of  several  practical  agriculturists,  with  the  view 
to  enable  the  tenant  to  farm  his  estate  up  to  the  last  day 
of  his  term,  "not  only  without  deterioration,  but  wuth  a 
progi'essiug  and  increasing  fertility  of  the  soil,"  fully 
satisfied  that  he  will  receive  compensation  for  whatever 
capital  he  may  invest  in  the  soil. 

I  launched  then  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  a  farm 
agreement  for  a  yearly  tenancy,  with  twelve  months'  notice 
to  quit,  based  on  the  principle  that  the  landlord  did  all 
permanent  improvements,  as  all  landlords  should  do,  em- 
bodying an  equitable  Tenant  Right  for  unexhausted 
manures,  and  explained  at  the  time  that  the  principle  of 
tenant-right  was  equally  applicable  to  a  yearly  tenancy 
or  a  lease.  The  Chamber  received  it  favourably,  and  at 
the  next  meeting  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  few  members 
to  draw  a  false  scent  across  the  line  by  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  yearly  tenancy  versus  lease.  The  farm  agreement 
was  then  referred  to  a  committee  of  practical  agricul- 
turists ;  and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  principle  of  tenant-right  being  as 
ajiplicable  to  a  lease  as  a  yearly  tenancy,  I  placed  before 
the  committee  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  together  with 
a  farm  agreement  for  a  yearly  tenancy,  with  twelve 
months'  notice  to  quit.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  care 
and  attention  bestowed  by  the  committee  on  the  matter, 
and  after  several  sittings  the  lease  was  presented  to  the 
Chamber  as  altered  by  the  committee.  With  the  treat- 
ment of  the  lease  I  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  since 
the  principle  on  which  the  lease  was  based  was  approved 
by  them,  and  the  alterations  in  some  instances  were  an 
improvement. 

In  the  first  place,  the  committee  decided  upon  a  term 
of  fourteen  years,  renewable  three  years  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term,  instead  of  twenty-one  years,  as  pro- 
posed by  me.  Then  there  was  no  material  alteration 
until  the  cropping  clause,  which  I  freely  admit  is  a 
better  clause  than  that  proposed  by  me,  since  it  is  more 
elastic,  and  allows  the  tenant  to  take  two  com  crops  in 
succession. 

Next  the  committee  pointed  out  my  restrictions  on  the 
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sale  of  farm  produce,  leaving  the  tenant  free  to  sell  all 
hay  and  a  proportion  of  straw  and  roots  on  bringing  back 
an  equivalent  "  in  manurial  value  "  for  roots.  But  the 
hardest  hit  the  committee  gave  me  was  in  striking  out 
lime  from  the  schedule  of  allowances,  and  making  the 
schedule  in  other  respects  less  liberal  to  the  tenant  than  I 
proposed. 

The  lease,  so  altered  by  the  committee,  was  submitted 
lo  the  Chamber,  and  the  Chamber  approved  the  altera- 
tions of  the  Committee,  but  restored  lime  to  the  schedule 
of  allowances.  The  lease  thus  altered  was  approved  by 
the  Chamber.  That  it  wiU  generally  be  adopted  is  more 
than  I  can  expect,  but  that  its  leading  features  will  be 
adopted  by  many  landowners  I  have  no  doubt.     It  may 


not  go  far  enough  for  some ;  but  I  do  not  think  at  pre- 
sent the  landowners  are  prepared  to  go  further.  That  the 
principle  of  Tenant  Right  will  prevail  in  the  end  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  it  must  be  so,  since  the  interests  of  the 
landowner,  the  tenant,  the  labourer,  and  the  public  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  land  being  made  to  yield  its  full  in- 
crease ;  and  unless  the  tenant  has  security  for  his  capital, 
how  can  this  be  brought  about  ? 

As  a  landowner  myself,  I  would  say  to  others,  lose  no 
time  in  placing  your  tenants  under  agreements  with 
liberal,  well-defined  compensation  clauses ;  so  that  when 
the  English  Land  Bill  comes,  as  undoubtedly  it  wiU,  you 
may  be  in  a  position  to  meet  it.  Henry  Clark. 

Efford  Manor,  South  BevoH. 


SCIENTIFIC    AGRICULTURE    WITH    A    VIEW    TO    PROFIT. 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  of 
Rothamsted,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Maidstone  Farmers' 
Club: 

"  Practice  with  Science,"  the  motto  of  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  "Scientific  Agri- 
culture with  a  View  to  Profit,"  the  title  of  the  subject  we 
are  to  discuss  this  evening,  represent  very  similar  ideas.  It  is 
true  the  founders  ot  the  Society  gave  more  prominence  to 
"  Practice,"  by  placing  that  word  before  "  Science  ;"  while  the 
committee  of  the  Maidstone  Farmers'  Club  liave  given  to 
Science  the  place  of  lionour ;  but  they  have  indicated  in  plain 
and  unmistakable  language  upon  what  terms  they  yield  the  po- 
sition of  distinction  to  Science — it  is  only  provided  it  can  be 
follov/ed  "  with  a  view  to  profit."  They  say  in  fact  to  Science, 
"  fin  our  stack-yards,  and  our  pockets,  and  you  are  welcome  ; 
but  do  not  trouble  us  with  abstract  truths,  or  speculative  opi- 
nions, which  we  cannot  turn  to  profitable  account."  I  think 
I  may  assume  that  your  desire  to  discuss  this  subject,  and  my 
presence  here  to  introduce  it,  are  due  in  great  measure  to  what 
some  of  the  members  of  this  Club  saw  and  heard  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  them,  at 
Rothamsted,  during  the  past  summer.  They  then  saw,  as 
many  others  have  seen,  that  a  great  deal  of  active  investigation 
has  been,  and  still  is,  going  on  there  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  they  felt  some  disappointment, 
as  I  know  others  have  done,  at  not  being  able  to  see  very 
clearly  the  direct  practical  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  results 
of  so  much  labour.  If  their  thoughts  were  put  into  words  they 
would  probably  say,  "  You  have  made  very  nteresting  experi- 
ments on  various  crops,  both  with  ordinary  and  with  artificial 
manures  ;  you  have  conducted  numerous  experiments  on  the 
feeding  of  stock,  and  you  have  a  laboratory  containing  nearly 
20,000  bottles ;  but  we  wish  you  to  understand  that  we  take 
no  special  interest  in  these  things,  excepting  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  our  business.  We  are  farmers ;  our  capital  is  invested 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  welfare  of  ourselves  and 
of  our  families  depends  upon  the  profits  we  can  realize.  We 
want  to  know  how,  if  you  were  a  farmer,  with  no  other  source 
of  income,  you  would  use  your  knowledge  to  increase  your 
profits  ;  or  rather,  how,  if  in  addition  to  our  practical  know- 
ledge we  possessed  all  the  information  wliich  you  have  ac- 
quired from  your  scientific  experiments,  should  we  alter  our 
practice  to  increase  our  profits  ?"  I  take  it  that,  in  arranging 
for  this  evening's  discussion,  the  Maidstone  Farmers'  Club 
hoped,  by  its  means,  to  arrive  at  some  solution  of  the  above 
questions.  When  we  consider  that  the  system  of  agriculture 
practised  by  the  most  intelligent  farmers  of  any  district,  has 
been  the  result  of  long  observation  and  experience,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  any  important  changes  suggested  by  science 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  existing  practices.  For  example, 
those  wlio  would  propose  to  interfere  witli  the  ordinary  course 
of  rotation,  by  substituting  a  corn-crop  for  a  pulse  or  a  root- 
crop,  may  reasonably  be  asked,  not  only  what  description  and 
amount  of  manure  will  be  required  to  grow  the  corn  crop  ?  but 
also,  what  will  be  the  relative  state  of  fertility  in  which  the 
land  will  be  left  when  the  one  crop  has  been  substituted  for  the 


other  ?  Again,  if  it  be  proposed  to  use  artificial  manures,  in- 
stead of  producing  ordinary  manure  by  the  feeding  of  stock  on 
cake  or  other  purchased  food,  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  pos- 
sess accurate  knowledge — not  only  as  to  the  description  and 
amount  of  artificial  manure  required  to  produce  a  given  crop, 
but  also  as  to  the  amount  of  meat,  and  the  amount  and  com- 
position of  the  manure,  that  will  be  yielded  by  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  purchased  food.  jNow,  I  propose  to  show  you, 
by  one  or  two  examples,  how  much  labour  and  how  much 
money  the  investigation  of  subjects  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  practice  and  profits  of  agriculture  may  require  before  ab- 
solute certainty  can  be  arrived  at  respecting  them  ;  and  I  could, 
without  difficulty,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  time  of  this  meet- 
ing in  pointing  out  the  various  subjects  wiiich  have  been,  and 
still  require  to  be,  investigated  by  men  of  science,  betore  long 
established  existing  practices  can  be  thoroughly  explained. 
I  dare  say  most  of  you  know  that  the  atmosphere  which  we 
breathe  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen.  The  nitrogen  constitutes  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  by  weight,  and  the  quantity  of  it  resting  upon 
every  acre  of  our  fields,  amounts  to  more  than  33,300  tons. 
All  the  crops  we  grow  contain  nitrogen,  some  in  larger  and 
some  in  smaller  quantity.  Nitrogen  is,  also,  as  you  well  know, 
a  very  active  and  a  very  expensive  element  in  manures,  costing 
when  purchased  in  artificial  manure  not  much  less  than  one 
shifting  per  lb.  Accurate  knowledge  in  connection  with  this 
substance  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  the 
farmer.  As  all  our  crops  are  so  dependent  upon  nitrogen  in 
their  food,  and  as  they  are  surrounded  by  so  large  a  store  of  it 
in  the  atmosphere  throughout  their  growth,  what  could  be 
more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  they  obtain  it  from  that 
source  ?  What  investigation  could  be  more  important  tlian 
to  determine  whether  they  are  able  to  do  so  or  not  ?  and,  if 
they  are,  to  settle  to  what  extent  they  do  so,  or  by  which  of 
them,  or  under  what  circumstances,  the  largest  quantity  of  it 
can  be  assimilated.  In  fact,  one  of  the  explanations  which  has 
been  put  forward  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  rotation 
of  crops  is,  that  whUst  some  plants  can  absorb  the  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere,  others  cannot  do  so.  Here,  then,  is  a  question 
for  scientific  investigation  "  with  a  view  to  profit ;"  and  what 
do  we  find  has  been  done  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  it  ?  Nearly 
a  century  ago,  Priestley  and  Ingenhousz  came  to  one  conclusion 
on  the  subject  from  their  experiments,  and  Sennebier  and 
Woodhouse  to  an  opposite  one  from  theirs.  About  the  end  of 
the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  one,  De 
Saussure  took  up  the  question  ;  and,  a  little  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  Boussiugault,  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  accurate 
of  living  chemists  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  agricultural 
subjects,  commenced  the  inquiry,  and  renewed  it  from  time  to 
time,  for  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  he  arriving  at  one 
conclusion,  and  M.  G.  Ville,  another  French  chemist,  who 
worked  at  the  subject  for  many  years,  coming  to  an  opposite 
conclusion.  Besides  these,  minor  investigations  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  Mene,  Roy,  Cloez  and  Gratiolet,  De  Luca, 
Harting,  and  Chlebodarow  and  Petzholdt,  with  considerably 
varying  results.  Lastly,  the  field  and  other  experiments  at 
Rothamsted  having  shown  how  important  was  a  definite  set- 
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tlement  of  this  question,  aud,  cousidcring  liow  coullictiug  was 
the  existing  evidence  bearing  upon  it,  the  investigation  was 
undertaken  there,  and  a  very  intelligent  young  American 
clieniist,  the  late  l)r.  Pugh,  was  engaged  upon  the  subject,  at 
the  llothainsted  Laboratary,  for  nearly  three  years.  Well,  the 
result  of  all  this  expenditure  of  time  aud  money,  extending 
over  a  period  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  is  a 
balance  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  assimilated  by  our  crops.  One 
more  illustration,  and  1  have  done  with  this  part  of  my  subject. 
It  may  be  taken  as  an  established  fact,  that  if  the  price  of  the 
hay,  cake  or  corn,  and  roots,  which  the  farmer  gives  to  his 
oxen  and  sheep,  or  of  the  meal  which  he  gives  to  his  pigs,  be 
charged  against  tlie  animal,  the  cost  of  the  food  will  be  more 
than  the  increased  value  in  the  shape  of  meat.  To  show  a 
profit  upon  the  feeding  transaction,  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  food  against  the  manure  obtained. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  keep  land  in  high  condition 
for  growing  corn,  without  the  manure  produced  by  feeding 
stock.  Whether  it  will  be  the  more  advantageous  to  attain  the 
end  by  the  production  of  meat  and  of  animal  manure,  or  by  the 
use  of  artificial  manures,  is  entirely  a  question  of  cost,  depend- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  land,  the  prices  of  meat  and  corn, 
aud  the  relative  cost  of  certain  constituents  in  cattle  manure, 
and  in  artificial  manures.  But,  obviously  essential  elements 
in  tlie  inquiry  are — what  proportion  of  the  various  consti- 
tuents of  the  purchased  cattle  food  will  be  obtained  in  the 
form  of  meat  P — what  proportion  will  be  expended  or  lost  by 
tlie  respiration  and  perspiration  of  the  animal? — and  how 
much  will  remain  as  manure?  Let  me  put  a  case  to  illustrate 
the  point  in  question.  1  cwt.  of  rape-cake  will  cost  six 
shillings,  and  1  cwt.  of  linseed-cake  about  twice  as  much.  If 
applied  at  once  to  the  soil,  these  two  substances  would  be  of 
very  nearly  the  same  value  as  manure.  Both  would  supply 
about  8  lbs.  of  mineral  matter,  and  about  90  lbs.  of  organic 
matter,  containing  nitrogen  equal  to  about  6h  lbs.  of  ammomia. 
But  the  linseed-cake  is  first  employed  for  the  feeding 
of  stock,  aud  the  questions  arise — how  much  of  the 
above  constituents  will  go  to  form  increase  ?  how  much  will 
be  expended  or  lost  by  the  vital  processes  of  the 
animal  ?  and  how  much  will  remain  for  manure  ?  Now, 
these  points  can  only  be  settled  by  very  laborious  scientific 
investigation.  I  could  give  you  a  long  list  of  the  names  of 
those  who  have  experimented  upon  one  or  other  branch  of  the 
inquiry  ;  and  the  s\ibject,  in  one  or  other  of  its  aspects,  has 
been  under  experiment  at  llothamsted,  from  time  to  time, 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Well,  it  may  perhaps  safely  be 
assumed  that,  of  the  total  dry  or  solid  matter  of  the  linseed- 
cake,  not  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and  of  its  total  nitrogen  not 
more  than  5  per  cent.,  will  be  retained  by  the  animal  as  in- 
crease. Of  the  total  solid  matter,  however,  a  large  proportion 
will  be  expended  by  the  respiration  of  the  animal ;  leaving,  in 
fact,  only  about  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  as  manure. 
But  the  essential  point  whether,  besides  the  small  proportion 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  wiiich  is  stored  up  in  the  increase 
of  the  animal,  another  portion  is  expended  and  lost  by  respi- 
ration and  perspiration,  or  whether  the  whole  of  that  which 
is  not  retained  by  the  animal  remains  for  manure,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  absolutely  settled.  Tlie  balance  of  the  evidence 
is,  however,  in  favour  of  the  view  that  there  is  no  loss  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  food  excepting  that  which  contributes  to  tlie 
increase  of  the  animal,  and  tliat  which  may  be  due  to  the  de- 
composition of  the  manure  after  the  animal  lias  produced  it. 
I  have  brought  forward  these  illustrations  to  show  you  how 
much  time,  labour,  and  money  must  be  expended  in  scientific 
inquiry,  before  some  of  the  most  fundamental  practices  of 
agriculture  cau  be  thoroughly  understood ;  and  before,  there- 
fore, the  £  s.  d.  standard  of  calculation  can  be  rigidly  applied 
to  them.  Whilst,  however,  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
we  can  discuss  some  important  branches  of  the  science  of 
agriculture  "  with  a  view  to  profit,"  we  can,  1  think,  in  the 
mean  time,  learn  much  from  the  results  of  field  experiments, 
if  conducted  on  a  sufiiciently  large  scale,  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  and  with  due  regard  to  accuracy.  I  believe  the  ex- 
periments at  Rothamsted  meet  these  requirements  :  and  I  now 
propose  to  consider  how  far  the  results  of  some  of  them  are 
applicable  to  agriculture  "  with  a  view  to  profit."  Among 
the  results  of  the  llothamsted  field-experiments  there  is  one 
fact  which  stands  out  with  the  greatest  possible  prominence  ; 
viz.,  that  certain  substances,  which  constitute  a  very  small 


jiroportion  of  the  crops,  exert  a  very  striking  influence  t)n 
their  growth  when  employed  as  manures.  Thus,  nitrogen,  iu 
the  form  of  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  used  in  admix- 
ture with  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  applied  to  the  Roth- 
amsted soil  when  in  an  agricultural  sense  in  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion— that  is  when  it  is  un  fit  to  grow  another  grain-crop  without 
manure — will  yield  a  full  crop  of  corn  ;  and,  with  a  repetition 
of  the  manure  each  year,  will  continue  to  do  so  for  many 
years  in  succession.  Tor  example,  a  mixture  of  300  lbs.  of 
superphosphate  of  lime,  and  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts,  applied 
every  year  for  nineteen  years,  has  yielded  almost  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  barley  as  300  lbs.  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
and  1,000  lbs.  of  rape-cake,  or  as  fourteen  tons  of  dung,  ap- 
plied annually  for  the  same  period.  Each  of  the  three  has 
given  an  average  of  about  forty-eight  bushels,  or  six  quarters 
of  barley,  and  about  28  cwts.  of  straw.  Nitrate  of  soda  has 
not  been  used  in  similar  combination  for  so  long  a  period ; 
but  it  may  be  assumed,  that  if,  instead  of  the  200  lbs.  of  am- 
monia-salts, 275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  had  been  employed 
every  year  with  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  almost  identically 
the  same  result  would  have  been  obtained.  Now,  let  us  com- 
pare the  quantity  of  certain  constituents  in  forty-eight  bushels 
of  barley,  and  its  straw,  with  that  of  the  same  constituents 
contained  in  the  above-named  different  kinds  of  manure  which 
win  produce  it.    The  following  table  illustrates  the  point : 


Dry 
organic 
matter. 

Mineral 
matter. 

Nitrogen. 

6  qrs.  barley  and  28  cwts.  straw 

14  tons  farm-yard  manure 

1,000  lbs.  rape-cake        

lbs. 
4,566 
8,540 

810 

lbs. 
196 

868 
80 

lbs. 

55 
200 

50 

200  lbs.  ammonia-salts  

41 

275  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  

41 

Thus,  of  dry  organic  matter  the  crop  would  contain  about 
4,566  lbs.,  or  rather  more  than  two  tons.  Of  sncli  sub- 
stance the  annual  dressing  of  dung  would  supply  nearly  twice 
as  much,  and  the  rape-cake  not  one-fifth  as  much  as  the  crop 
contained  ;  whilst  tlie  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  would 
supply  none  at  all.  Of  mineral  matter,  again,  the  dung  would 
annually  supply  very  much  more,  and  the  rape-cake  very 
much  less  than  the  crop  contained.  Of  nitrogen,  too,  the 
dung  would  contain  from  three  to  four  times  as  ranch  as  the 
crop  ;  whilst  neither  the  rape-cake,  the  ammonia-salts,  nor 
the  nitrate,  would  contain  as  much  as  the  crop.  Practically, 
then,  we  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  corn  and  straw  whether 
we  supply  much  more  or  much  less  organic  matter  than  the 
crop  contains,  or  even  none  at  all.  In  fact,  more  than  90  per 
cent,  of  the  really  dry  substance  of  the  crop  may  be  derived, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  air  and  water,  and  not  from, 
the  substance  of  the  soil  itself,  or  of  the  manure.  A  similar 
result  is  brought  out  even  more  strikingly  in  the  experiments 
on  the  continuous  growth  of  wiieat.  To  one  plot  in  the  expe- 
rimental wheat  field,  14  tons  of  farmyard  dung  per  acre  have 
been  applied  annually  for  27  years  in  succession ;  but  the 
amount  of  produce  yielded  by  it  is  exceeded  by  that  from  rai.x- 
tures  of  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manure,  supplying  no  or- 
ganic matter  whatever.  It  may  be  considered  established, 
then,  that  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  moderately  heavy  soil  such 
as  at  Rothamsted  the  only  manures  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  good  corn  crops  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession 
are  such  as  will  supply  certain  mineral  constituents,  aud  nitro- 
gen, the  latter  either  in  the  form  of  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate 
of  soda.  Referring  again  to  the  results  with  the  barley,  I  wish 
to  recall  your  attention  prominently  to  the  fact,  that  the  14 
tons  of  farmyard  manure,  which  gave  only  the  same  amount  of 
produce  as  the  mixture  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and  ammonia- 
salts,  or  superphosphate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  soda,  not  only 
supplied  large  quantities  of  organic  and  mineral  constituents 
of  wiiich  the  artificial  mixtures  contained  none,  but  it  also  sup- 
plied probably  between  four  and  five  times  as  much  nitrogen 
as  either  of  the  artificial  mixtures,  aud  yet  only  gave  the  same 
amount  of  crop.  Tlie  salts  of  ammonia  supplied  411bs.  of  ni- 
trogen in  the  form  of  ammonia  ;  the  nitrate  of  soda  also  411b8. 
in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  ;  aud,  for  some  years,  an  amount  of 
ammonia-salts  containing  821bs.  of  nitrogen  was  appUed  to  one 
series  of  plots,  but  this  was  found  to  be  too  much,  the  crop 
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generally  being  too  heavy,  and  laid.  Yet,  probably  about 
2001bs.  of  nitrogen  was  annually  supplied  in  the  dung,  but 
with  it  there  was  no  over-luxuriance,  and  no  more  crop  than 
where  411bs.  ot'nigrogen  was  supplied  in  the  form  of  ammonia 
or  nitric  acid,  liow  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  must  be,  that  the  activity  of  vegetation 
does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  mere  amount  of  the  required 
constituents  provided  within  the  soil ;  but  very  materially 
also  on  the  state  of  their  combination,  and  distribution,  being 
such  that  they  can  be  taken  by  the  growing  plants.  Only  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  dung 
exists  as  ready-formed  ammonia,  and  the  remainder  only  very 
gradually  passes  into  that  state  of  combination.  Hence  it  is 
that  dung  is  found  to  be  what  is  considered  by  some  so  desira- 
ble, namely,  a  lasting  manure  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  manure  which 
only  yields  up  its  fertilising  constituents  very  slowly.  Salts  of 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  are,  on  the  other  hand,  both  very 
soluble  in  water ;  but,  when  applied  as  manure,  the  ammonia 
of  the  ammonia-salts  is  much  more  readily  absorbed  and  re- 
tained by  the  soil  than  is  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate.  The 
latter,  consequently,  distributes  more  rapidly,  and  is  more 
liable  to  be  dissolved  by  heavy  rains,  and  waslied  into  the 
drains,  or  the  subsoil ;  though  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  of 
the  ammonia-salts  itself  becomes  converted  into  nitric  acid, 
and  then  is  subject,  in  like  manner,  to  loss  by  drainage.  The 
farmer  has,  therefore,  to  deal  with  that  very  important  consti- 
tuent of  manure — nitrogen — in  very  different  conditions  of 
combination,  in  which  it  acts  very  differently  when  applied  to 
the  soil.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  re-actions  of  these  vari- 
ous descriptions  of  nitrogenous  manure  on  different  descrip- 
tions of  soil  have  been  more  carefully  investigated,  and  are 
better  understood,  some  considerable  saving  may  be  effected  in 
their  use.  At  Uothamsted,  in  the  experiments  on  wheat  less, 
and  in  those  on  barley  not  much  more  than  half  of  the  nitro- 
gen supplied  as  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda  is  recovered  as 
increase  of  produce  in  the  first  crop  ;  and  only  from  one-sixth  to 
one-fifth  of  that  which  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  dung  is  so  re- 
covered. Our  attention  is  now  directed  to  this  subject,  and 
experiments  are  in  progress  to  determine  whether  a  reduced 
amount  of  these  valuable  manures  will  not  yield  an  equal  result, 
if  applied  more  carefully  in  close  proximity  to  the  growing 
plant.  Taking,  however,  the  Rothamsted  experiments  as 
they  stand,  let  us  now  examine  what  results  they  give  when 
brought  to  tlie  standard  of  profit  and  loss.  In  the 
barley  field  the  average  annual  produce  obtained  by 
the  annual  application  of  SOOlbs.  of  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  2001bs.  of  salts  of  ammonia,  or  instead  2751bs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  has  been,  as  already  stated,  about  6  quarters,  or  48 
bushels  of  dressed  corU;  and  28  cwts.  of  straw.  As  the  supply 
of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  market  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  ammonia-salts,  I  will  adopt  the  nitrate  as  the  basis  of  cal- 
culation. We  have  then  the  cost  of  the  crop  per  acre,  approxi- 
mately as  follows  :  £    s.    d. 

275  lbs.,  or  say  2^  cwts.,  nitrate  of  soda,  at  16s 3    0    0 

2f  cwts.  superpliosphate  of  lime,  at  5s 0  13     9 

Sowing  manure ,    0     16 

Rent,  titiie,  and  rates  1  15     0 

Ploughing 0  10    0 

Scarifying  0    3    0 

Harrowing 0    4>    0 

Rolling 0     2    0 

Drilling 0    2    0 

3  bushels  seed,  at  43. 3d 0  13     'J 

Hoeing  and  weeding  0    7    0 

Harvesting 0  10     0 

Thrashing  and  dressing,  at  3s.  per  quarter 0  13    0 

£7  13  0 

The  above  may  be  considered  as  a  close  ,approximation  to 
what  would  be  the  annual  cost  of  growing  a  crop  of  Barley 
for  a  number  of  years  in  succession,  at  Rothamsted. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account  we  have —           £    s.  d. 

6  quarters  of  dressed  barley,  at  £1  16s.  per  quarter  10  16  0 

3  bushels  of  offal  barley,  at  3s.  6d 0     7  6 

38  cwts.  of  straw,  at  Is 18  0 

13  11     6 
Costofcrop  7  13     0 


Profit  per  acre £4  18 


I  will  next  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  experiments  on 
the  continuous  growth  of  wheat.  The  first  crop  of  the  series 
was  harvested  in  1844,  and  the  28th  in  succession  is  now 
growing.  Omitting  the  results  of  the  first  eight  years — 1844 
to  1851  inclusive — when  the  manures  were  not  exactly  the 
same  as  they  have  been  since,  we  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
barley,  a  period  of  19  years — 1853  to  1870  inclusive — during 
which  the  same  manures  have  been  applied  to  the  same  plots 
year  after  year.  Plot  5  has  received  each  year  a  mixture  of 
salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  and  superphosphate  of 
lime  ;  Plot  6  the  same  mineral  manures  as  Plot  5,  with  200  lbs. 
of  ammonia-salts  per  acre  ;  Plot  7  the  same  mineral  manures, 
and  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre  ;  and  Plot  9  the  same 
mineral  manures,  and  550  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 
The  following  are  the  average  results  over  the  19  years  : 


l"? 

Manures. 

Aver.  Produce. 

o 

Dressed 
Corn. 

Straw. 

5 
6 

7 
9 

2 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  alone 

Ditto       do.,  and  300  lbs.  am.  salts. 

Ditto       do.,  and  400  lbs.  am.  salts. 

Ditto       do.,  and  550  lbs.  nit.  soda. 
14  tons  farm-yard  dung 

Bush. 
17 
27 
36 
37 
36 

Cwts. 
15 
25 
36 
41 
34 

Thus,  the  mixed  mineral  manures  alone  give,  over  19  years,  an 
average  annual  produce  of  wheat,  of  17  bushels  of  corn,  and 
15  cwts.  of  straw  per  acre.  The  addition  of  200  lb?,  of 
ammonia-salts  per  acre  to  the  mineral  manures  gives  an  increase 
of  10  bushels  of  corn,  and  10  cwts.  of  straw  ;  the  addition  of 
400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  to  the  mineral  manures  gives  an 
increase  of  19  bushels  of  corn,  and  21  cwts.  of  straw  ;  and 
the  addition  of  550 lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  mineral 
manures  gives  an  increase  of  20  bushels  of  corn,  and  36  cwts. 
of  straw.  The  farm-yard  dung,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the 
same  amount  of  corn,  but  3  cwts.  less  straw  than  tlie  mineral 
manures  and  400  lbs.  of  ammonia- salts  ;  and  1  bushel  less 
corn,  and  7  cwts.  less  straw  than  the  mineral  manures  and 
550  lbs. of  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  evident  from  these  results 
that,  in  the  case  of  moderately  heavy  land  like  that  of  the 
experimental  field  at  Rothamsted,  full  crops  of  wheat  may  be 
grown  for  many  years  in  succession,  by  means  of  the  annual 
application  of  certain  mineral  constituents,  with  ammonia- 
salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  in  addition.  Taking,  again,  the  cost 
and  result  with  nitrate  of  soda  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  the 
following  will  be  the  money  account  per  acre  of  the  experi- 
ment on  the  continuous  growth  of  wheat : 

£    s.  d. 

550  lbs.,  or  say  5  cwts.,  nitrate  of  soda,  at  16s 4    0  0 

Salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia 3  10  0 

3f  cwts.  superphosphate  of  lime,  at  5s 0  13  9 

Sowingmanure 0     16 

Rent,  tithe,  and  rates 1  15  0 

Ploughing 0  10  0 

Scarifying , 0    3  0 

Harrowing 0    4  0 

Rolling  0    3  0 

Drilling 0    2  0 

2  bushels  of  seed,  at  6s 0  12  0 

Hoeing  and  weeding  10  0 

Harvesting  10  0 

Thrashing  and  dressing,  at  3s.  per  quarter 0     9  3 


£13    3  6 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account  we  have — 

£    s.  d. 

37  bushels  of  dressed  wheat,  at  6s 11     3  0 

3|  bushels  of  offal  corn,  at  3s , 0     5  0 

41  cwts.  of  straw,  at  20s.  per  load  1,396  lbs 3  10  10 

14  17  10 

Cost  of  the  crop 13    3  6 

Profit  per  acre    £1  15  4 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  results  with  the  wheat  are 
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not  so  satisfactory  as  those  with  the  barley  in  point  of  profit. 
The  crop  is  much  more  costly  to  keep  clean  ;  and,  as  you  will 
see,  I  liave  charged  seven  shillings  for  hoeing  an  acre  of  bar- 
ley, but  twenty  shillings  for  hoeing  and  cleaning  an  acre  of 
wheat.  Again,  for  a  given  weight  of  corn,  there  is  nearly 
one-and-a-half  times  as  much  wheat-straw  as  barley-straw ; 
and  witli  the  winter-sown  and  stronger  straw  crop,  we  are  en- 
abled, in  the  average  of  seasons,  to  ripen  a  greater  weight  of 
total  produce.  The  result  is  that,  to  obtain  a  full  crop  of 
wheat,  we  have  to  employ  about  twice  as  much  ammonia- 
salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  as  is  requ.ired  to  yield  what  may  be 
called  a  corresponding  crop  of  barley.  Thus  48  bushels  of 
barley  and  36  or  37  bushels  of  wheat  may  be  taken  as  of 
nearly  equal  money  value  ;  but  to  grow  48  bushels  of  barley 
we  have  used  only  SOOlbs.  of  ammonia-salts,  or  2751bs.  of  ni- 
trate of  soda,  producing  at  the  same  time  only  28  cwts.  of 
straw ;  whereas  to  get  36  or  37  bushels  of  wheat,  we  used 
4001bs.  of  ammonia-salts,  or  5501bs.  nitrate  of  soda,  and  pro- 
duced about  two  tons  of  straw,  withdrawing  of  course,  at  the 
same  time,  much  more  mineral  matter  from  the  soil.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  growing  wheat  or  barley  year  after  year  by 
the  manures  above  described,  and  removing  both  corn  and 
straw  from  the  land,  the  exhaustion  of  mineral  constituents 
wiU  show  itself  sooner  in  the  case  of  wheat  tlian  in  that  of 
barley.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  wheat  account  given  above, 
there  is  the  heavy  charge  of  50s.  for  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and 
magnesia,  whilst  there  is  no  such  charge  against  the  barley 
crop.  The  amount  of  those  salts  annually  used  in  the  parti- 
cular experiments  quoted  was,  it  is  true,  considerably  more 
than  would  be  required  to  compensate  for  the  exhaustion  by 
the  increase  of  crop  obtained.  It  must  be  distinctly  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  Rothamsted  experiments  are  not  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  providing  direct  examples  of  profit.  At 
the  same  time,  the  fact  is  clearly  brought  out  that  more  money 
must  be  expended  on  nitrogenous  manures  to  yield  a  given 
money-value  in  wheat-grain  than  an  equal  value  in  barley- 
grain.  Calculations  show,  indeed,  that,  of  a  given  amount  of 
the  expensive  constituent  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure,  a 
larger  proportion  is  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  barley  than 
by  the  wheat  crop.  To  conclude,  in  regard  to  the  wheat  ex- 
periments, I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  fact  of 
having  removed  27  full  crops  in  succession  from  the  same 
land,  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  and  importancs,  as 
showing  what  constituents  must,  and  what  need  not,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  soil  for  the  successful  growth  of  the  crop.  But, 
altliough  the  growth  of  wheat  under  such  circumstances  may 
require  the  employment,  as  manure,  of  expensive  constituents, 
such  as  potass,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  concluded  that  such 
manures  would  be  requisite  under  the  very  much  modified  ap- 
plication of  the  system  of  more  frequent  corn-growing,  which 
could  alone  be  followed  in  farming  "  with  a  view  to  profit." 
As  the  experiments  on  the  continuous  growth  of  oats,  at  Ro- 
thamsted, have  as  yet  only  extended  over  two  seasons,  I  will 
not  occupy  your  time  by  following  up  the  illustration  as  to 
profit  in  regard  to  that  crop.  The  land  devoted  to  tlie  experi- 
ments was  dunged  for  beans  in  1864,  it  then  grew  wheat  in 
1865,  beans  in  1866,  and  wheat  in  1867  and  l868,  all  with- 
out manure  ;  and  the  first  experimental  oat-crop  was  taken  in 
1869.  In  regard  to  the  results,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
same  mixture  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  salts  of  the  alkalies, 
and  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  as  was  employed  for 
the  wheat  (on  plots  7  and  9  respectively),  gave  in  the  favour- 
able season  of  1869  about  70  busliels  of  oats,  and  about  50 
cwts.  of  straw,  and  in  the  unfavourable  one  of  1870  about  50 
bushels  of  oais  and  28^  cwts.  of  straw.  1  will  now  direct 
your  attention  to  some  experiments  on  rotation.  In  one  field 
at  Rothamsted  an  experiment  on  rotation  or  crops  has  now 
been  carried  on  for  nearly  twenty-four  years.  The  course 
followed  is — turnips  ;  barley ;  clover,  beans,  or  fallow ;  and 
wheat.  On  one  portion  the  swedes  are  very  highly  manured 
with  a  mixture  of  rapecake,  salts  of  ammonia,  superphosphate 
of  lime,  and  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia.  i?rom  one- 
half  of  this  piece  the  whole  of  the  swedes,  both  roots  and 
tops,  are  carted  off ;  and  on  the  other  half  the  crop  is  con- 
sumed on  the  land  by  sheep.  The  24th  crop,  that  is  the 
last  of  the  sixth  course,  is  now  growing.  Omitting  the  first 
course,  in  whicli  Norfolk  whites  and  clover  were  grown,  and 
the  sixth,  which  is  not  yet  completed,  the  following  are  the 
quantities  of  roots,  and  of  dressed  corn,  per  acre,  obtained  in 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  courses  : 


Swedes  carted  Swedes  con- 
Crop,  &c.                            off  the  sumed 
land.  on  laud. 

2nd  Course. 

1852 Swedes  ...  19|  tons       ...  19 J  tons. 

1853 Barley    ...  38^  bushels  ...  3 5^  bushels, 

1854 Beans     ...  10         „       ...  13^      „ 

1855 Wheat    ...  37i      „       ...  40f      „ 

3rd  Course. 

1856 Swedes  ...  16f  tons       ...  17    tons. 

1857 Barley   ...  48    bushels...  63i  bushels. 

1858 Beans     ...  12^      „       ...  14f      „ 

1859 Wheat   ...  39f      „       ...  38f      „ 

4th  Course. 

1860 Swedes  ...     4^  tons       ...  v  3^  tons, 

1861 Barley   ...  60|  bushels  ...  54^  bushels. 

1862 Beans     ...  43^      „       ...  4,1^      „ 

1863 Wheat   ...  46i      „       ...  44^      „ 

5th  Course, 

1864 Swedes  ...     8|  tons       ...  8 J  tons, 

1865 Barley    ...  47i  bushels  ...  43^  bushels. 

1866, Beans     ...  20i-      „       ...  24f      „ 

1867 Wheat    ...  23f      „       .„  21i      „ 

Summary — Average  of  the  Four  Courses. 
1852, '56, '60, '64...  Swedes  ...  12^  tons       ...   12    tons. 
1853, '57, '61, '65...  Barley    ...  48|  bushels  .. .  49    bushels, 
1854, '58, '62, '66...  Beans     ...  21f      „       ...  23^      „ 
1855, '59, '63, '67...  Wheat   ...  36f      „       ...  36^      „ 

Thus,  the  average  produce  of  swedes  was  about  12  tons  of 
roots,  and  there  were  besides  about  f  ton  of  tops.  The  ma- 
nures applied  to  each  crop  of  turnips,  if  they  had  been  em- 
ployed directly  for  barley,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  grow 
three  crops  of  about  6  quarters  each  ;  that  is,  in  all,  1 8  quar- 
ters of  barley.  Yet,  we  find  that  the  average  yield  of  the  rota- 
tion where  the  whole  of  the  roots  were  consumed  on  the  land, 
was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  where  they  had  been  carted  off. 
The  condition  of  these  two  plots  must,  however,  have  been 
very  different.  The  amount  of  nitrogen,  alone,  returned  to 
the  land  by  the  stock  consuming  the  turnip  crop,  would  pro- 
bably be  equal  to  that  contained  in  between  400  and  500  lbs, 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  From  the  results  of  these  experiments  we 
may  learn  :  1.  That  the  growth  of  the  root-crop  did  not  of 
itself  contribute  anything  to  the  fertility  of  the  land.  2.  That 
the  treading  of  the  land  by  the  stock  was  injurious  to  the  suc- 
ceeding barley-crop.  3.  That  it  is  not  alone  the  quantity  of 
manurial  constituents  applied,  which  determines  the  amount 
of  the  crop  ;  but  that  the  effect  depends  very  much  upon  the 
condition  in  which  the  constituents  exist  within  the  soil.  A 
careful  consideration  of  these  results,  and  also  of  those  of  ex- 
periments in  which  swedes  have  been  grown  year  after  year 
for  many  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion,  that  on  the  heavier  class  of  soils,  where  the  tread- 
ing of  sheep  is  injurious,  the  turnip  crop,  if  not  out  of  place, 
might  at  all  events  with  advantage  occupy  a  much  less  propor- 
tion of  the  area  of  the  farm  than  it  usually  does.  There  are 
many  and  obvious  reasons  why  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
devote  the  whole  of  the  arable  land  of  a  farm  to  the  growth  of 
corn  ;  and  if  I  were  farming  with  a  view  to  profit  alone,  I 
should  not  attempt  to  do  so.  But,  taking  as  a  basis  the  facts 
that,  on  moderately  heavy,  and  heavy  land,  full  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats,  may  be  grown  with  certainty  for  some  years  in 
succession,  by  means  of  artificial  manures  containing  soluble 
phosphate,  and  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric  acid, 
and  that  the  increased  produce  obtained  by  these  manures  is 
remunerative,  I  should  certainly  devote  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  my  land  to  corn  than  is  usual  in  the  district.  To  give 
an  example  of  what  I  have  done  in  this  direction,  I  may  men- 
tion that  a  field  adjoining  the  experimental  barley  field,  re- 
ceived a  heavy  dressing  of  dung  and  artificial  manure  for  man- 
golds in  1866,  and  since  then  it  has  grown  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
and  barley,  in  succession.  The  last  two  crops  of  barley  have 
eacli  been  fully  seven  quarters  per  acre  ;  and  another  corn  crop 
is  to  lie  taken  from  the  land  in  the  coining  season.-  I  .am  also 
disposed  to  give  up  the  growth  of  turnips  altogether ;  growing 
no  other  roots  liut  mangolds,  and  these  probably  to  the  extent 
of  not  more  than  l-15th  or  l-20tli  of  the  arable  land  of  tlie 
farm.  Under  this  system  the  land  for  the  mangolds  should  be 
manured  very  heavily  with  dung,  applied  partly  in  the  autumn 
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and  partly  in  the  spring',  and  also  with  artificial  manure  at  the 
time  of  sowing.  It  would  be  advisable,  too,  to  prepare 
the  land  for  the  spring  corn  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
autumn,  by  means  of  steam  ;  and,  of  course,  altogether  to  avoid 
injury  by  treading  with  sheep  in  wet  weather.  To  what  ex- 
tent such  a  system  would  be  applicable  and  profitable  in  other 
districts  must  be  left  in  great  measure  to  the  j  udgment  of  the 
individual  farmer  to  decide.  In  the  "  Report  on  the  Farm- 
Prize  Competition,  1870,"  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  Mr. 
Keary  condemns  the  system  of  growing  more  frequent  corn 
crops,  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  tlie  AgricnUural  Gazette,  for  November  5,  and  November 
19,  we  hive  an  account  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  a  farm 
on  which  330  to  350  acres  of  grain  are  grown  out  of  a  total 
area  of  450.  The  whole  produce,  corn  aud  straw,  is  sold  off 
the  farm  ;  no  stock  is  kept ;  and  no  meat  is  produced.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  agreeing  with  Mr.  Keary  in 
doubting  whether,  upon  light  soils,  where  the  treading  of  sheep 
is  beneficial,  "  the  alternation  of  green  and  white  crops  can 
properly  be  departed  from  ;"  and,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  recom- 
mend that  it  should  be  on  such  soils,  unless  under  very  special 
circumstances.  I  equally  agree  with  Mr.  Prout,  that  on  soils 
of  quite  another  description,  both  roots  and  stock  may  he 
more  plague  than  profit ;  and,  in  fact,  that,  by  means  of  steam, 
or  other  deep  cultivation,  and  the  judicious  employment  of 
those  special  fertilizers  which  experience  shows  to  be  advan- 
tageous, remunerative  corn-crops  can  be  grown  over  a  larger 
area  of  the  farm  than  is  consistent  with  our  recognised  sys- 


tems of  rotation.  Cleanliness  is,  however,  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  profitable  growth  of  corn  ;  and  when  the  land 
becomes  foul,  the  corn  growing  should  be  suspended,  and  a 
fallow  or  cleaning  crop  taken.  The  time  is  past  for  maintain- 
ing a  servile  adherence  to  fixed  systems  of  rotation  as  essential 
to  profitable  agriculture,  whatever  the  description  of  the  land, 
the  intelligence  of  the  farmer,  or  the  local  conditions  of  his 
farm.  Whether  we  look  to  the  greatly  extended  knowledge 
of  the  present  cultivators  of  the  soil,  to  the  greatly  increased 
command  of  the  elements  of  fertility  in  the  form  of  pur- 
chased cattle  foods  and  manures,  to  the  marvellous  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  appliances,  or  to  the  increased  facilities 
for  transit  and  for  the  carriage  of  produce,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  farmer  of  the  present  day,  as  compared  with  his  pre- 
decessors, has  very  marked  advantages.  And  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  these  great  changes  should  have  a 
commensurate  influence  in  modifying  systems  and  practices 
which  owe  their  origin,  and  their  reason,  to  other  times  and 
to  other  circumstances.  In  conclusion :  if  those  who  farm 
"  with  a  view  to  profit"  can  gather  nothing  else  from  the 
results  of  the  Rothamsted  experiments,  they  may  at  least  learn 
with  what  certainty  of  result  certain  manurial  substances 
may  be  employed  for  the  increased  production  of  some  of 
the  most  important  crops  which  they  cultivate ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  intelligence  and  the  judg- 
ment of  those  I  am  addressing,  to  decide,  each  for  himself, 
how  far  his  own  particular  soil,  and  other  circumstances,  will 
justify  him  in  modifying  his  present  practice  in  the  direction  I 
have  indicated. 


LAND    TENURE. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  in  Nottingham,  Mr.  T.  B.  T.  Hildyard,  M.P.,  in 
the  chair,  tlie  attendance  of  members  was  lamentably  small, 
although  this  was  fair  day. 

Mr.  Geo.  Storer  said  there  was  a  question  which  was 
very  likely  to  come  up,  and  that  was  the  question  of  Tenant- 
Right.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  very  fair  subject  for  dis- 
cussion, for  from  what  they  saw  and  read  in  various  quarters 
there  was  a  great  difference  throughout  the  country  on  the 
way  in  which  Tenant-Right  was  valued,  injustice  being  done  in 
some  cases  to  the  tenant  and  in  others  to  the  landlord,  from 
the  subject  not  being  thoroughly  understood,  and  from  its 
varying  so  much  in  dift'erent  places.  The  Lincolnshire  plan 
appeared  to  be  the  one  most  generally  approved,  and  under  it 
the  land  in  Lincolnshire  increased  in  value  to  a  great  extent, 
and  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  had  been  immensely 
benefited  by  it.  The  Lincolnshire  plan  appeared  to  be  one  of 
the  most  perfect,  but  at  all  events  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
very  fair  question  for  their  consideration.  He  merely  sug- 
gested these  things,  but  there  was  nothing  particular  before 
them  that  day.  He  was  sorry  the  meeting  was  not  a  larger 
one,  for  they  had  fixed  it  for  the  fair  day  in  the  hope  that  a 
large  number  of  gentlemen  might  be  able  to  be  present. 

The  Rev.  C.  Nevile  said  a  distinct  class  of  subjects  was  those 
with  which  the  Government  had  not  or  ouglit  not  to  have  much 
to  do,  and  that  was  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
whether  the  farms  should  be  held  on  leases  or  not,  whether  it 
should  be  Tenant-Right,  and  so  forth.  Many  farmers  had  good 
landlords,  and  they  felt  a  delicacy,  which  he  certainly  admired, 
in  coming  forward  to  discuss  the  question  of  leases  and  of  the 
game  laws,  but  he  being  a  land  owner  need  not  feel  any  deli- 
cacy of  the  kind.  He  considered  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
if  they  could  have  all  these  subjects  connected  with  the  holding 
of  land  freely  and  fairly  discussed  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  landlords,  personally,  did  not  take 
more  interest  in  Chambers  of  Agriculture.  He  thought  that 
by  not  doing  so  they  stood  in  their  own  light,  and  he  regretted 
very  much  that  they  as  a  class  did  not  attend  the  meetings 
more.  There  were  some  landlords  whom  they  could  not  rea- 
sonably expect  to  attend,  but  they  had  qualified  agents  who 
managed  their  estates,  aud  it  would  he  very  easy  for  them  to 
attend.  If  he  was  a  large  landlord,  with  estates  all  over  the 
country,  if  he  were  unable  to  attend  himself,  he  should  desire 
liis  agent  to  be  present  at  these  meetings,  to  be  able  to  speak 


in  his  behalf,  to  admit  what  was  right,  to  contradict  what  was 
unreasonable,  and  to  join  in  a  fair  and  free  discussion  of 
these  subjects.  At  first  sight  it  appeared  to  be  the  landlord's 
interest  to  let  his  land  at  30s.  per  acre,  and  to  the  tenant's  to 
get  it  at  25s.,  and  their  interests  appeared  rather  opposed. 
At  first  sight,  also,  it  appeared  to  be  to  the  landlord's  interest 
to  keep  a  large  quantity  of  game,  and  to  send  it  up  to 
Leandenhall  Market ;  and  as  it  was  injurious  to  the  tenant 
to  have  so  much  game  on  the  land,  at  first  sight  their 
interests  again  appeared  opposed  in  that  respect.  He  had, 
however,  been  a  landowner  for  a  number  of  years,  and  he  was 
certain,  on  looking  round,  that  their  interests  were  really 
identical,  or  nearly  so.  A  landlord  who  preserved  a  great 
deal  of  game,  to  the  injury  of  his  tenant,  might  go  on  for  a 
time  and  not  feel  it,  but  in  the  long  run  he  must  sufl'er  most 
severely,  in  two  ways.  It  was  impossible  that  any  tenant 
would  give  the  same  rent  for  land  that  was  over-run  with 
game  as  he  would  for  land  on  which  the  game  was  kept  down 
in  moderate  proportion.  Tenants  were  not  now  as  they  used 
to  be  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  every  tenant-farmer  had  a 
boy  under  him,  and  had  scarcely  anything  to  do  but  to  grease 
his  boots  and  take  his  hat  off  to  his  landlord.  In  these  days, 
as  everybody  of  common-sense  knew,  the  tenant-farmers  of  the 
country  were  in  a  great  measure  educated  men,  and  were  as 
far  superior  to  what  the  country  squires  were  a  hundred  years 
ago  as  could  possibly  be.  If  a  landlord  had  his  farm  over- 
run with  game,  he  must  lose  that  class  of  tenant,  for  there 
was  not  only  the  damage  that  the  game  did,  but  there  was 
the  effect  vvliich  that  damage  had  on  a  man's  mind.  No  man 
could  farm  well  unless  he  took  a  pleasure  in  it ;  and  what  man, 
therefore,  could  possibly  farm  when  he  saw  a  lot  of  hares  and 
rabbits  eating  up  his  corn  ?  If  they  gave  him  compensation, 
no  one  could  well  know  how  much  to  give,  and  even  if  they 
did  this  a  man  still  did  not  take  the  same  pleasure  in  his  farm 
as  he  would  do  if  he  gathered  in  his  crop  and  made  the  best  he 
could  of  it.  If  the  landlord  persisted,  therefore,  in  over-stocking 
his  land  with  game  he  must,  in  the  long  rnn,  drive  the  best 
tenants  from  his  estates.  The  question  of  leases  was  also  a 
very  serious  and  a  very  complicated  question,  and  it  could  be 
freely  and  fairly  discussed  with  considerable  advantage.  The 
valuation  was  generally  done  by  the  agent,  and  his  opinion 
about  an  agent  was,  that  he  ought  to  be  a  third  man — an  um- 
pire. If  an  agent  said  "  my  employer  has  £20,000  a  year,  and 
he  wants  to  get  £5,000  more,  I  must  get  it  for  him,"  he  was  a 
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bad  niau,  and  not  fit  for  his  position.  He  was  a  good  agent 
who  said,  "  It  is  true  you  want  more  money,  but  this  farm  is 
too  poor  to  pay  so  much."  Referring  to  the  question  of 
leasRs,  if  a  landlord  let  his  land  at  say  25s.  per  acre,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  in  consequence  of  some  gold  discoveries 
or  something  of  that  kind,  the  price  of  corn  doubled,  he  could 
not  expect  the  tenant  to  come  to  him  and  to  say  in  consequence 
of  the  change  the  land  is  worth  50s.  per  acre  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  supposing  the  price  of  corn  fell  very  considerably,  or  the 
rates  rose  very  much,  the  landlord  must  either  sit  still  until  his 
tenant  was  ruined  and  then  alter  the  rent,  or  else,  when  the 
tenant  failed,  he  must  try  to  get  another  and  break  him,  and 
so  on,  which  no  landlord  ought  to  do.  A  difficulty  conse- 
quently arose  because  the  lease  seemed  to  bind  one  party  and 
not  another.  Taking  a  farmer's  view  of  the  question,  he 
found  tliat  men  who  were  farraiug  well,  and  who  had  a  deal 
of  capital  invested  in  their  farms,  were,  in  some  cases,  liable 
to  receive  notice  to  quit  next  Lady-day.  That  was  not  a  posi- 
tion in  which  a  tenant-farmer  of  that  character  ought  to  be  in. 
There  ought  to  be  some  means  of  giving  proper  security  to  a 
tenant  who  was  farming  highly.  One  way  of  doing  it  was  by 
means  of  leases  about  which  there  was  a  difficulty,  and  the 
other  was  by  Tenant- Right.  The  best  plan  he  considered,  how- 
ever, was  for  the  landlord  to  do  the  whole  of  the  requisite  im- 
provement, and  he  had  told  his  tenants  never  to  invest  a  shil- 
ling on  a  permanent  part  of  their  farms.  They  had  better  let 
him  do  the  whole  and  pay  him  a  reasonable  interest,  for  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  a  bad  plan  for  tenants  to  be  en- 
couraged to  sink  their  capital  in  draining  and  improving  an 
estate.  This  was,  of  course,  a  question  for  discussion,  but 
he  could  not  but  think  that  the  more  secure  a  tenant 
could  be  made  in  his  holding  as  long  as  he  farmed  it  well 
and  paid  his  rent  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  landlord, 
and  the  more  happy  and  comfortable  and  independent  the 
position  of  the  tenant  the  better  for  the  estate.  It  had  been 
said  that  a  good  landlord  was  the  best  security.  There  might 
be  some  weight  in  that  argument,  but  they  must  remember 
that  if  they  had  a  good  landlord  they  did  not  know  what  the 
next  might  be,  and  as  far  as  that  went  the  security  might  ter- 
minate by  the  breaking  of  a  railway  spring.  Liberality  was  a 
great  thing  in  landlords,  but  it  was  no  use  if  the  landlord  had 
not  got  a  sixpence  in  his  pocket.  He  held,  therefore,  that  the 
best  landlord  that  could  possibly  he  was  not  sufficient  security 
for  the  tenant.  The  plan  that  he  suggested  .  for  Ireland  was 
that  every  tenant  on  receiving  notice  to  quit  .should  have 
power  to  call  in  a  court  of  Equity  and  to  receive  what  was 
equitable  and  right.  As  there  was  nothing  that  he  would  pro- 
pose for  Ireland  that  he  would  not  submit  to  himself,  if  at  any 
time  any  tenant  of  his  thought  he  was  injured  and  pressed 
upon,  or  that  he  was  turned  out  of  his  farm  before  he  had  had 
time  to  get  back  what  he  had  put  upon  it,  he  should  be  willing 
to  go  to  Lincoln  market  and  to  choose  five  respectable  tenant 
farmers  and  leave  it  to  them,  and  pay  every  shilling  that  they 
said  was  due.    He  thought  that  the  subjects  to  which  he  had 


referred  would  form  good  subjects  for  consideration,  and  ad- 
vantage might  arise  if  they  were  only  freely  and  fairly 
discussed. 

Mr.  Beardall  said  that  the  prosperity  of  English  farming, 
and  the  high  state  of  culture  iu  which  the  land  was,  was  not  in 
consequence  of  yearly  tenancy,  but  in  spite  of  it.  If  farm  leases 
were  generally  adopted  by  the  great  bulk  of  land-owners  in  the 
country,  land  would  be  worth  more  than  it  was,  and  the  remu- 
neration which  tenant-farmers  would  get  would  be  considerably 
increased.  In  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  the  great  bulk  of  the 
farmers  were  men  of  capital,  and  the  farms  being  let  on  leases, 
they  could  offer  better  rents,  because  it  answered  their  pur- 
pose to  farm  in  a  more  expensive  way  than  yearly  tenants  dare 
farm. 

Mr.  "Walker  thought  that  the  less  they  disturbed  the 
rights  of  private  property  the  better,  as  it  might  lead  to  com- 
plications which  would  not  suit  the  tenant-farmer  as  a  floating 
capitalist,  any  more  than  it  would  the  landlord  as  a  fixed 
capitalist.  He  looked  on  the  landlord  as  the  natural  farmer 
of  the  land,  between  whom  and  the  consumer  the  tenant  far- 
mer came  in,  and  he  ought  to  be  treated  fairly  and  justly 
so  that  his  floating  capital  should  not  he  subject  to  loss.  It 
would  not,  he  thought,  be  subject  to  loss  if  he  was  always  al- 
lowed to  have  so  much  notice  and  it  was  to  be  allowed  to 
expire  on  the  same  system  as  that  on  which  the  land  was  farmed. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  (Barnby)  said  he  thought  that,  besides  con- 
sidering the  subjects  of  the  malt-tax  and  local  taxation,  they 
might  discuss  the  working  and  administration  of  the  present 
poor  laws  iu  agricultural  districts.  There  were  also  several 
other  subjects  which  could  be  taken  up  with  advantage. 

Mr.  Beardall  observed  that  they  had  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  local  taxation  until  it  was  almost  threadbare,  and  he 
deprecated  the  idea  of  the  Chamber  being  tied  down  to  one 
subject. 

Mr.  HusKiNSOiS,  who  had  suggested  the  subject,  said  tliat 
being  a  new  member  of  the  Chamber,  he  was  not  aware  of  all 
that  had  been  done. 

At  the  dinner,  which  followed,  the  Eev.  C.  Nevile  said 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  fifty  tenants  and  their  families 
was  of  more  consequence  than  one  landlord,  and  he  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  tenant  ought  to  be  considered.  But  tenant- 
farmers  should  also  remember  that  the  welfare  of  ten  labourers 
was  of  more  consequence  than  of  one  tenant-farmer.  Politics 
made  no  difference  to  him  in  the  treatment  of  his  tenantry, 
and  he  once  learnt  a  lesson  in  that  respect  from  a  Tory — the 
late  Sir  Tatton  Sykes.  The  baronet  was  mentioning  his  dis- 
like to  one  of  his  tenants  who  was  "  conceited  and  a  Radical." 
A  great  Conservative  agent  who  was  present  thought  he  had  a 
fine  field  for  action,  and  said  Sir  Tatton  really  ought  not  to 
have  such  a  tenant.  Sir  Tatton,  however,  replied,  "  I  cannot 
give  him  notice  to  quit,  because  he  can  grow  better  turnips 
than  I  can,  and  I  can  smell  his  guano  a  mile  off.  I  don't  like 
to  meet  him  because  I  am  afraid  he  will  give  me  notice  that  he 
shall  leave,  because  I'm  a  Tory." 


FOOD    FOR    STOCK. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Swindon  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, at  Swindon,  Mr.  James  BeaVen,  in  the  chair,  said 
Mr.  Pinniger  was  a  man  of  large  and  varied  experience.  He 
was  the  owner  of  an  extensive  herd,  not  only  in  this  district, 
but  also  in  London,  and  having  to  provide  for  so  many  head  of 
stock  peculiarly  qualified  him  to  speak  on  the  subject  set  down 
for  discussion. 

Mr.  Charles  Pinniger  said  the  unprecedented  dry  season 
of  1870,  which  has  just  passed  away,  will  not  I  imagine  be 
soon  or  easily  forgotten  amongst  us.  Even  the  youngest  in 
our  midst  will  be  able  to  relate  in  after  years  what  one  did  to 
get  food  for  his  cattle  ;  what  another  did  for  water  for  the 
same  ;  and  how  all  so  ardently  longed  month  after  month  for 
rain,  and  still  none  came  of  consequence  all  the  summer  or 
autumn  long.  From  the  record  of  the  amount  of  rain  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  I  find  the  fall  of  rain  for  the  twelve  months  has 
only  been  19  inches  99  parts,  the  average  for  the  twelve  years 
past  being  very  near  28  inches  for  the  same  period.  The 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June  were  exceedingly  dry,  only  1 


inch  89  parts  of  rain  falling  during  those  months,  and  those 
in  which  our  hopes  principally  depend  for  our  hay  crop.  The 
drought  which  set  in  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March,  has 
continued  with  but  little  intermission  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  even  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  1871,  we  find  many  of 
our  pouds  which  were  quite  dry  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
were  newly  cleaned  and  dug  out,  nearly  empty,  and  the  ditches, 
which  are  usually  at  this  season  full  to  overflowing,  are  now 
comparatively  dry.  The  natural  consequence  of  such  a  very 
long  terra  of  drought  has  been  to  absorb  all  the  farmer's 
profits  and  a  very  great  deal  of  his  cares  too.  One  friend  in- 
forms me  he  is  nine  tons  of  cheese  short  of  his  usual  make, 
which,  reckoned  at  £70  per  ton,  amounts  to  £630.  The  pas- 
tures in  these  and  adjacent  valleys,  usually  so  rich  and  fertile, 
were  suddenly  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  vegetation  at  the 
time  when  the  hope  of  the  husbandman  is  on  the  alert  for  the 
return  of  summer  was  at  once  cut  short  by  cold,  cutting 
easterly  winds,  with  a  total  suspension  of  any  rainfall  of  im- 
portance for  many  months  together,  with  the  certain  result  of 
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the  loss  of  our  hay  crop,  as  well  as  the  equally  calamitous  pros- 
pect of  starvation  of  our  herds  and  our  flocks.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, these  pastures,  deemed  so  fertile  and  productive  induced 
the  yeoman  to  hope  he  might  venture  to  lay  stock  on  it  thickly, 
with  a  view  of  profits  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  on  it  of  rent 
tythes,  rates,  taxes,  and  labour,  and  experience  of  former  years 
has  generally  borne  him  out  in  his  expectations.  This  very 
exceptional  year  has  doomed  him  to  disappointment  and  dis- 
may, and  here  we  are  at  the  present  time  with  our  usual  num- 
ber of  cattle  (for  to  sell  out  would  be  more  disastrous),  our 
stock  of  provender  for  them  of  the  most  meagre  description, 
and  our  hay-stacks  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  have  myself  five 
stackyards,  where  I  usually  put  a  hay  rick,  but  which  now 
have  none  at  all  in,  and  another  or  two  would  be  nearly  the 
same  but  for  a  little  left  of  the  previous  year's  growth.  Our 
hopes,  then,  of  getting  through  this  severe  winter  without  a 
very  heavy  outlay  of  money  or  ruin  of  our  cattle  are  faint  in- 
deed, and  may  well  induce  a  meeting  such  as  tliis  to  consider 
what  under  the  circumstances  is  best  to  be  done,  or,  as  our 
text  says,  "  How  best  to  economise  and  make  the  most  of  what 
we  have."  There  is  one  consolation  under  it.  It  is  generally, 
I  believe,  admitted  our  crop  of  straw  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
an  average  one.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case  of  wheat- 
straw,  the  quality  of  which  is  first-rate ;  so  much  so  we 
scarcely  ever  knew  it  so  good,  and  here  in  a  great  measure 
must  be  our  dependence  for  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  our  cattle,  and  sheep  too.  Well,  then,  how  best  to 
consume  so  as  to  make  the  best  of  this  very  valuable  material 
is  the  question  each  one  appears  to  he  asking  the  other,  and 
on  which  each  one  is  desirous  of  being  better  informed.  That 
there  is  a  mode  of  rendering  straw  really  nutritious  there  is 
but  little  doubt ;  at  all  events,  we  can  so  supplement  it  with 
other  matter  that  it  can  be  made  an  exceedingly  valuable  ad- 
junct to  our  usual  resources.  Indeed,  I  must  say  I  have  posi- 
tive proof  of  it  daily  before  my  eyes.  But  as  our  esteemed 
friend,  Joseph  Reynolds,  of  Gloucester,  on  a  similar  discussion 
to  this,  once  hinted  to  the  Chamber,  it  is  not  by  putting  out 
your  cows  for  12  weeks  on  board  wages  in  other  persons'  yards 
at  Is.  6d.  per  head  that  you  will  succeed.  But  the  best  method 
appears  the  most  difficult  one  to  arrive  at.  Some  gentlemen 
informed  me  that  the  farmers  in  the  neighbouring  county, 
diluted  or  moistened  their  wheat  straw  cut  into  chaff  for  the 
cattle  with  cider,  havhig  had  a  very  bountiful  crop  this  season, 
Another  informs  me  that  in  another  county  farmers  cut  up 
their  wheat  and  other  straw  and  mix  with  it  a  quantity  of  salt 
and  lay  it  up  in  store  for  winter  when  it  comes  out  a  really 
fattening  substance.  This  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  a  pala- 
table, but,  I  imagine,  not  very  nutritious  food.  Another 
gentleman  informs  me  he  cuts  his  straw  into  chaff  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  length,  and  sweetens  it  with  treacle  and 
water  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  the  former  to  each  animal 
per  day,  and  this  with  satisfactory  results.  I  am  very  fearful 
in  instanees  like  this ;  the  palate  of  the  animal  is  better 
pleased  than  the  system  is  fed,  and  the  belly  of  the  animal  is 
made  to  grow  big  while  the  back  grows  very  thin.  Another 
gentleman  assures  me  his  cattle  do  exceedingly  well  on  cut 
straw  and  41b.  of  palm-nut  meal  each  per  day,  at  £8  per  ton, 
spread  over  the  chaff,  the  straw  cut  the  same  lengths  as  in 
former  cases.  Now  this  must  be  a  very  cheap  mode,  and  will 
well  compare  with  any  one  I  have  met.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
if  he  informed  me  whether  his  cattle  were  in-calf  cows  or 
barren  stock.  Much,  however,  is  involved  in  this.  With  our 
dairy  cows  within  four,  six,  or  eight  weeks  of  their  calving 
time,  the  same  dry  husky  food  they  did  on  three  months  ago 
they  can  barely  subsist  on  now — that  is  if  you  wish  to  keep 
the  back  of  the  animal  big,  the  twist  full  and  plump,  and 
the  cow  strong  and  vigorous  to  bring  forth  her  young  in 
due  season  and  healthfulness.  Now  if  this  mode  of  41b.  of 
nut-meal  will  effect  all  this,  which,  permit  me  to  say,  I  very 
much  doubt,  it  must  be  economical,  because  41b.  of  this  pre- 
paration at  £8  per  ton  will  cost  only  4d.  per  day  or  about  2s. 
3d.  per  week,  in  addition  to  2  cwt.  of  cut  straw  at  3s.,  which 
makes  it  up  to  5s.  3d.  each  per  head  per  week.  Supposing  that 
ten  cows  will  eat  24  bushels  of  chaff  or  1  cwt.  of  straw  cut  with 
a  very  little  hay  each,  in  addition  to  41b.  of  cake,  this  gentle- 
man would  get  his  cattle  kept  on  palm-nut  meal  and  cut 
straw  at  the  price  of  5s.  3d.  each  per  week,  which  would  be 
very  cheap.  Another  gentleman,  whom  I  consider  a  first- 
rate  manager  of  dairy  cows  in  winter,  assures  me  he  cannot 
in  any  season  do  it  at  less  than   5s.  per  head  ;    he  says  to  do 


your  cow  justice  during  the  time  of  her  rest  eight  or  ten 
weeks  she  should  have  two  cwt.  of  good  useful  sweet  hay, 
which  at  the  spending  price,  £2  10s.  per  ton,  comes  to  the 
money.  If  you  give  half  straw  cut  with  it,  you  must  make 
it  up  to  her  in  cake,  meal,  or  some  other  nutritious  matter. 
Now,  if  instead  of  two  cwt.  of  hay  I  give  1^  cwt.  of  straw  at 
3s.,  half  cwt.  of  hay  at  2s.  3d.  (spending  price  £2  10s.)  and 
a  quarter  of  a  cwt.  of  cake  per  week,  I  expend  8s.  4jd.  per 
week.  This  looks  a  startling  sum  for  70  or  80  cows — it 
amounts  for  80  cows  to  £34  per  week,  or  very  near  it.  But 
we  now  come  to  matters  of  fact.  My  friend,  whom  I  will  call 
A  1,  informs  me  he  has  put  off  all  his  older  cows  to  his  arable 
farm  at  straw  with  one  bushel  of  roots  and  2  lbs.  of  cake  per 
day,  and  this  costs  him,  to  receive  anything  for  his  straw, 
6s.  6d.  per  head.  Then  he  informs  me  he  keeps  his  45  grazer 
cows  at  home  on  cut  straw  and  hay,  half  of  each,  moistened 
with  porridge  made  of  one  bushel  of  linseed  to  60  gallons  of 
water,  with  the  addition  of  100  lbs.  of  pea  and  barley  mixed 
and  strained  over  the  mass  sufiicient  for  two  days  or  at  the 
rate  of  a  trifle  more  than  6  lbs.  of  meal  per  day  to  each  cow. 
Now  this,  without  hay  and  straw,  costs  2s.  3d.  per  week  or 
the  cost  of  hay  at  4s.  6d.  spending  price,  and  same  of  straw  at 
Is.  6d.  comes  to  just  8s.  3d.  each  cow.  These  he  says  are  just 
his  youngest  cows  ;  for  the  older  ones  it  would  be  scarcely 
enough.  One  things  must  be  borne  in  mind.  For  this  mode 
of  feeding  he  has  capital  premises  and  arrangements  for  doing 
it  in  this  way.  As  he  is  a  very  methodical  man,  I  get  facts 
and  figures  from  him  correctly.  One  thing  he  says,  he  con- 
siders 2  lbs.  of  cake  per  day  would  be  equal  in  nutriment  to  his 
gruel,  &c.,  at  a  little  more  cost  and  a  great  deal  less  trouble,  or 
very  uearly  'Js.  per  head  each.  I  find  our  cows  in  the  London 
dairy  kept  well  on  hay,  grains,  roots  and  cake,  cost  12s.  each 
per  week.  Another  young  friend  on  a  farm  of  first-rate  laud, 
number  of  cattle  much  as  usual,  cows  very  poor,  and  looking 
half  starved,  dry  ever  since  Michaelmas,  and  desirous  of  get- 
ting them  up,  IS  using  his  straw  cut  fine,  mixed  with  linseed 
gruel,  treacle,  allowed  to  lay  and  get  into  a  kind  of  porridge 
before  being  used.  The  cows  eat  it  with  the  greatest  avidity, 
and  appear  improving.  He  is  pretty  well  off  for  old  hay,  yet 
he  seems  desirous  of  economising  that,  and  his  new  too,  by  sup- 
pleirenting  his  straw,  with  cake,  linseed,  treacle,roots,  and  other 
matters.  My  method,  though  I  may  say  I  can  scarcely  strictly 
define  one,  has  been  to  cut  ray  straw  and  a  very  little  hay  by  steam 
power  into  chaff,  moistened  with  a  little  treacle,  and  served 
indiscriminately  to  all  the  stock.  Two  bushels  of  barley  were 
boiled  and  thrown  in  with  each  day's  mass  for  a  time,  but 
which  we  have  now  discontinued  for  other  matters  to  make  it 
up.  In  fact,  I  have,  as  I  said,  no  definite  scheme.  I  endea- 
vour to  watch  my  cattle,  and  by  so  changing  and  moving  them 
about  where  necessary  1  endeavour  to  see  all  going  on  as  well 
as  under  the  circumstances  we  can,  but  we  feed  all  indiscrimi- 
nately on  this  chaff;  the  calving  cows,  young  stock,  and  year- 
lings are  indulged  in  extra  cake,  &c.,  as  a  make  up  with  a  few 
mangolds,  and  they  appear  to  do  exceedingly  well.  I  do  not 
see  how  one  can  classit'y  them  to  different  food,  but  I  give  to 
the  classes  most  needing  it  an  allowance  of  cake  extra  when 
required,  the  efficiency  of  which  is  most  manifest  in  the  way 
the  cattle  are  doing  compared  with  what  they  did  other  years 
when  food  was  very  abundant  and  no  stint  of  it  was  given.  I 
have  made  a  few  experiments  in  boiled  linseed,  treacle,  &c., 
myself,  and  I  am  able  fully  to  concur  with  the  views  of  those 
of  my  friends  I  quoted  before.  The  linseed,  I  believe,  acts  as 
an  incentive,  sweetened  with  treacle,  to  lead  the  animal  to 
crave  for  it ;  though  I  do  not  see  any  beneficial  results  beyond 
that  it  helps  (and  this  I  consider  a  most  essential  thing)  to 
assist  in  pushing  these  husky  and  clogging  matters  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  cow's  stomach,  whicli,  to  me,  does  not 
appear  formed  by  nature  to  feed  on  the  dry  materials  given  to 
other  of  our  domestic  animals.  I  have  also  tried  Messrs. 
Foster's  compound,  61b.  of  it  against  41b.  of  linseed  and  cotton 
cake  mixed,  on  ten  cows  in  calf.  I  must  say  I  prefer  the 
cake,  though  I  do  not  notice  any  marked  dift'erence ;  they  ap- 
pear exceedingly  fond  of  it.  I  have  ordered  a  ton  more. 
These  and  various  other  experiments  have  been  tried,  in  all  of 
which  I  have  been  anxiously  watching  for  a  more  marked  im- 
provement than  I  have  yet  seen,  prostrated  as  they  are  with 
this  very  rigorous  season  and  the  effects  of  the  terrible  inflic- 
tion of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  from  which  we  are  barely 
recovered,  and  from  which  1  do  not  expect  to  be  fully  rid  of 
for  a  very  long  time  to  come.     It  is  called  by  some  one  a  ter- 
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rible  scourge,  and  I  fully  endorse  that  opinion.  I  look  upon 
it  as  one  of  the  dairyman's  greatest  drawbacks,  yet  I  do  hope 
as  we  are  now  fully  got  iuto  the  swiug  of  feeding  our  cattle, 
they  look  and  do  better  than  at  auy  former  time.  I'or  the  last 
few  mouths  we  seem  to  fully  appreciate  the  worth  of  it,  and 
liaTe  reconciled  our  minds  to  putting  our  hands  into  our 
pockets,  to  endeavour  by  so  doing  to  make  the  most  of 
what  we  have,  and  use  to  the  best  advantage  what  we 
have  in  the  shape  of  fodder,  whether  for  our  sheep  or 
cattle.  Other  friends  of  mine  with  a  large  stock  of  mangolds, 
pulp  those  and  mix  with  their  chaff  or  cut  straw,  but  we 
all  know  this  food  wants  the  addition  of  a  few  pounds  of 
cake  or  meal,  or  some  other  succulent  food,  a-day  to  do  the 
animal  justice,  especially  our  cows  forward  in  calf.  Many  will 
defend  the  system  of  giving  wheat  straw  whole  and  not  cut. 
With  this  I  cannot  possibly  agree,  when  cattle  have  to  get 
their  entire  sustenance  from  it.  I  am  aware  occasions  may 
happen  when  it  may  be  very  beneficial,  such,  for  instance, 
when  we  have  a  lot  of  old  grass  on  the  land.  A  little  may 
then  be  eaten  with  it  to  help  to  fill  up,  and  may  prove  of  great 
good  to  cattle,  as  a  person  once  said  to  me,  "  Straw  may  do 
very  well  if  you  can  give  them  two  meals  of  hay  a-day  beside." 
Of  the  different  qualities  of  straw  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak 
very  learnedly,  though  I  think  that  barley  or  oat  straw,  of  a 
light  crop  of  say  three  quarters  per  acre,  on  stone  brash  or 
gravelly  soils,  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  other  variety, 
either  of  which  is  no  doubt  very  preferable  to  wheat  straw. 
I  think,  however,  from  my  own  experience,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  nutritive  matter  in  bean  or  pea  straw,  or  what  we  call 
"  poults,"  where  the  haulm  of  pea  runs  up  the  stalk  of  bean, 
which  holding  it  off  the  ground  avoids  that  dirt  and  filth  peas 
in  a  wet  season  are  liable  to  form,  being  so  much  on  the 
ground.  But  all  these  are  good,  and  much  can  be  and  is 
made  of  them,  but  they  all  require  the  addition  of  something  of 
a  more  nutritious  nature,  if  you  intend  doing  justice  to  your 
cattle  in  the  winter,  or  fitting  your  dairy  cow  to  again  resume 
her  milk  producing  process  with  strengthened  vigour.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  think  we,  as  a  class,  are  apt  to  adopt  a  very 
parsimonious  spirit  to  get  aU  we  can  from  poor  Peggy,  and 
leave  her  to  take  care  of  herself  when  her  work  is  done,  and 
she  can  do  no  more  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  winter.  The 
money  once  gone  into  our  pocket  is  pulled  out  again  with  a 
very  ill  grace.  I  speak  now  for  myself,  and  think  it  very  hard 
we  do  not  get  fruitful  seasons  and  abundant  crops,  and  so 
avoid  these  heavy  outlays  for  the  sustenance  of  stock  in  winter, 
and  why  in  the  ease  aud  jollity  of  our  spirits  we  cannot  every 
year  say  to  our  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  "  Take  your  fill,  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry."  Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  these  occasional  dry  seasons  do  us  a  vast  deal  of  good. 
They  tend  to  make  us  more  careful  of  what  we  have,  to  point 
out  to  us  the  necessity  of  beiug  more  frugal  in  our  management ; 
to  check  speculation  in  our  farms  ;  and  to  observe  greater 
economy  in  our  products,  not  consuming  all  in  an  abundant 
season,  but  to  lay  by  a  store  for  a  less  productive  one.  The 
worst  and  most  lamentable  thing  to  me  is  it  produces  in  us  a 
sad  murmur  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  All  this  I  know 
too  well  myself,  and  I  know,  too,  it  is  not  our  case  alone.  It 
is  a  national  calamity.  Every  man  who  buys  his  pound  of 
butter  and  has  to  pay  4d.  extra  for  it  has  cause  to  lament  it ; 
or  every  man  who  has  to  pay  l^d.  or  2d.  extra  for  his  piece  of 
cheese,  his  beef,  mutton,  or  bacon,  may  well  see  in  it  cause  for 
discontent.  Thanks,  however,  to  our  cousins  in  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  and  other  States  of  the  great  Union  across  the 
water,  who  have  sent  us  a  good  supply  of  cheese  this  season, 
they  have  much  kept  down  the  price  of  that  article  or  it 
would  have  been  much  worse.  As  it  is,  however,  the  labourer, 
the  mechanic,  the  artisan,  or  the  private  gentleman  all  feel  the 
effects  of  this  year  of  drought.  Still,  all  would  feel  exceedingly 
thankful  in  contrasting  our  position  with  that  of  our  less 
fortunate  neighbours  across  the  Channel,  and  will  entertain  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  human 
affairs  that  matters  are  after  all  no  worse  than 
they  are.  One  more  word  I  wish  to  have  with 
my  young  friends.  It  is  tliis :  Do  not  think  too  much 
of,  or  put  too  much  dependence  in,  your  stock  of  wheat  straw. 
You  have  a  few  good-sized  ricks  in  your  stack-yard,  and  you 
fancy  them  almost  inexhaustible.  You  have  a  great  abundance 
there  now,  hut  nothing  is  more  fleeting  or  deceptive.  Why, 
one  stack  of  hay  of  30  tons  will  yield  more  fodder  than  the 
straw  of  40  acres  of  wheat,  mi  if  you  are  very  short  of  liay 


I  would  advise  you  to  purchase  a  little  to  cut  up  with  youf 
straw,  and  also  spend  a  little  on  linseed,  palm  nut  meal, 
barley,  or  peanieal,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  it,  or  you  will 
find  your  wheat  straw  gone  before  you  are  aware,  and  then  be 
obliged  to  go  to  the  man  of  hay  to  buy,  who  will  not  forget  to 
charge  you  for  it  when  he  sees  you  are  obliged  to  come  to  hun. 
It  is  a  long  tiresome  time  to  wait  with  such  scant  provisions, 
and  don't  forget  the  old  adage,  "  May  come  early  or  May 
come  late  will  be  sure  to  make  the  old  cow  quake."  We 
remember  the  tale  of  the  poor  old  Irish  farmer,  in  a  time  of 
great  distress — his  hay  and  straw  all  gone,  and  nothing  left 
for  his  poor  old  cow — who  was  lamenting  it  very  sadly  to  his 
wife,  when  Biddy  said,  "  Och  John,  don't  ye  fret  John  ;  shure 
I  have  some  left  for  ye  yet,"  aud  going  into  the  sleeping 
apartment  she  flung  out  the  children's  chaff  bed,  saying, 
"  Shure  there  is  a  store  for  ye  yet,  John ;  take  that."  Such 
extremeties  we  hope  not  to  see  any  of  us  driven  to^  though  I 
am  greatly  mistaken  if  it  will  not  be  all  got  very  close 
together  before  the  usual  season  for  grass  comes  round  again, 
and  the  cuckoo's  cheery  notes  usher  iu  the  commencement  of 
returning  plenty. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Moore  believed  the  result  of  the  present  state 
of  things  woiild  be  to  lead  farmers  to  make  experiments  with 
the  view  of  discovering  that  they  were  not  so  dependent  upon 
hay  as  they  had  hitherto  thought  they  were.  The  fact  was, 
they  had  all  thought  too  much  of  that  most  expensive  food  for 
cattle — hay.  They  had  thought  too  much  about  it,  and  had 
mown  too  much  while  they  grazed  too  little.  The  present 
season,  however,  had  compelled  them  to  learn  to  do  with  less 
hay,  and,  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  to  do  without  it  altogether. 
What  was  more,  he  believed  this  lesson  was  beiug  learned 
already,  and  he  quoted,  as  a  confirmation  of  his  idea,  the  fact 
that  hay  was  not  increasing  in  price  so  much  as  they  thought 
it  would,  and  as  much  as  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  so 
generally  used  as  formerly.  This  state  of  things  was  only  to 
he  attributed  to  practical  men  setting  their  wits  to  work,  and 
by  the  use  of  artificials,  as  well  as  improved  modes  of  preparing 
cattle  food,  relying  less  upon  hay. 

Mr.  T.  Hewer  said  he  was  one  of  those  in  the  happy 
position  of  having  a  large  herd  to  keep  through  tlie  winter 
without  having  any  hay,  or  at  least  only  a  very  smaU  quantity. 
He  did  not,  however,  despair,  for  he  had  plenty  of  wheat  and 
bean  straw,  which,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  mangold,  say 
half  a  bushel  a  day,  also  three  or  four  pounds  of  palm-nut 
meal,  and  two  or  three  pounds  of  cake,  make  up  the  keep  of 
each  animal  per  day.  Very  extravagant  feeding  it  was  too,  as 
to  cost,  though  it  was  not  excessive  in  quantity.  But  the 
question  vi  as  how  to  get  on  when  the  cows  had  calved,  and 
there  were  no  more  hay  ricks.  In  July,  his  pastures  were 
very  little  better  than  a  down,  and  he  at  this  time  gave  his 
cows  mangold  leaves  and  straw  cut  up  together.  That  food 
seemed  to  be  very  much  liked  by  the  stock,  and  did  them 
good  ;  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  3  cwt.  of  cheese 
per  cow.  He  would  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  the  Chamber  could  retain  the  services  of  a  chemist 
to  make  analyses  for  the  members  at  a  reduced  rate.  Had 
there  been  such  an  arrangement  he  should  have  endeavoured 
to  procure  an  analysis  of  mangold  and  mangold  leaves,  and 
thus  learn  the  properties  of  each.  Other  members  might  also 
have  other  foods  analysed. 

Mr.  J.  HoRTON  said  in  the  district  where  he  lived  the  straw 
crop  was  not  an  average,  tlie  wheat  being  thin,  and  the  lenten 
corn  very  deficient.  He  would,  however,  give  to  the  meeting 
the  result  of  the  experience  of  himself  and  brother  in  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  the  cheapest  and  best  mode  of  keeping 
store  cattle  through  the  winter.  They  cut  their  straw  into 
cliaff,  and  then  mix  it  with  linseed  gruel  and  meal.  The 
quantity  for  eacli  cow  per  day  was  21b.  of  liuseed,  ground  and 
soaked  in  two  gallons  of  water  for  24  hours,  then  throw  it 
over  the  chaff  with  21b.  of  meal,  well  mixed  the  day  before 
using.  The  cost  of  each  cow  per  week  is  3s.  6d.,  estimating 
linseed  at  8s.  6d.  per  bushel,  and  meal  at  16s.  per  ten  score. 
They  gave  the  same  to  sheep,  aud  kept  them  in  a  healthy  state 
at  4d.  per  head  per  week.  To  horses  for  the  night,  after 
baiting,  they  gave  more  liuseed  and  not  any  meal,  and  they 
very  seldom  heard  of  the  horses  having  the  gripes,  which  was 
very  often  the  case  when  they  ate  dry  provender.  He  could 
not  see  wliy  farmers  should  pay  to  have  the  oil— wliich  was  so 
beaeficial  to  the  health  of  the  stock-extracted  from  the  lin. 
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seed,  especially  as  manufacturers  mixed  such  things  as  they 
often  read  were  found  in  cake. 

Mr.  J.  Arkell  said,  while  admitting  the  value  of  straw,  he 
could  not  allow  the  merits  of  hay  to  be  ignored  ;  and,  though 
perhaps  straw  had  not  been  sufficiently  valued,  and  might  be 
used  to  greater  advantage,  there  was  nothing  like  a  good  bit 
of  hay  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  PococK  said  he  had  spent  a  great  deal  in  meal,  Indian 
corn,  linseed,  &c. ;  he  had  used  30  sacks  of  linseed,  and  had 
to-day  bought  another  20  sacks  and  a  quantity  of  cake.  This 
he  mixed  together  with  rice  meal.  He  used  for  each  cow  per 
day  about  half  a  peck  of  meal,  21bs.  of  linseed,  and  21bs.  of 
cake.  He  liad  the  food  prepared  with  care,  and  employed  the 
best  men  he  could  to  look  after  the  cattle.  There  was  just 
one  point  arising  out  of  this  state  of  affairs  which  ought  not 
to  be  neglected.  In  spending  all  this  money,  tenants  ought 
to  feel  they  were  doing  so  upon  a  satisfactory  basis.  Many 
farmers  would  be  spending  thousands  this  year  in  artificial 
food,  which  must  improve  the  land ;  yet  with  some  of  them 


this  might  be  a  complete  loss  as  far  as  any  future  benefit  was 
concerned,  for  they  might  get  six  months'  notice  to  quit  (pro- 
longed applause).  He  might  observe  that  he  was  a  great  ad- 
vocate at  one  time  for  cutting  chaff ;  he  had,  however,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  man  had  plenty  of  straw,  it  was 
cheaper  to  give  the  cattle  four  or  five  pounds  of  cake  per  day 
and  let  them  pick  the  straw  over,  as  they  preferred  this  to  eat- 
ing a  quantity  of  chaff. 

Mr.  T.  Arkell  said  he  thought  it  better  to  use  the  straw 
whole,  and  let  the  cattle  pick  it  out,  spending  the  cost  of  cut- 
ting it  into  chaff  in  some  useful  artificial  food.  He  further 
thought  this  was  preferable  to  chaff",  for  the  simple  reasou 
that  animals  which  chewed  the  cud  were  not  able  to  eat  dry, 
short  food  like  horses.  There  might  be  a  little  waste — that  is 
to  say  some  of  the  straw  would  be  left  by  the  cattle — but  they 
would  have  manure,  while  the  cattle  would  do  better  on  whole 
straw  than  on  so  much  chaff,  and  the  labour  of  cutting  it 
would  be  saved. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Pinniger. 


A  DAY  AT  THE  MELBOURNE  CATTLE  YARDS. 


It  is  early  morning — so  very  early  indeed,  that  probably  few 
persons  wholly  unconnected  with  live  stock  are  moving  ;  but 
at  Newmarket,  though  the  stars  are  still  bright,  though  the 
masts  of  the  ships  in  the  bay  barely  pierce  the  mist  in  which 
their  hulls  are  shrouded — all  the  population  is  energetic  and 
alert  as  if  three  and  four  in  the  morning  were  the  most  or- 
dinary of  business  hours.  There  are  two  yards  or  collections 
of  yards,  in  the  knoll,  which  has  of  late  years  become  and  been 
named  Newmarket.  In  some  defined  relation  to  these  "  post 
and  rail  arrangements"  stands  every  horse,  dog,  man,  and  boy 
^every  cow,  buUock,  sheep,  and  lamb  at  present  doing  or  suf- 
fering in  their  vicinity.  These  are  the  cattle-yards  and  sheep- 
yards  respectively.  All  manner  of  lanes  and  by-roads  from 
every  point  of  the  compass  radiate  towards  Newmarket  as  a 
common  centre.  Prom  these  are  debouching  droves  of  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep  from  every  part  of  Victoria,  and  from  many 
a  plain  and  forest  beyond  the  Murray.  Thousands  of  fat  sheep 
and  lambs  have  come  in  by  rail  the  night  before,  and  are  now 
moving  in  from  paddocks  where  they  have  passed  the  night. 
The  Newmarket  Hotel  is  dispensing  hot  coffee,  and  occasional 
beverages  of  a  "  shorter"  description,  by  the  gallon.  Weary 
men,  with  faces  worn  by  hard  weather  and  want  of  sleep,  are 
"  turning  in"  for  a  short  doze,  or  "  turning  out"  to  begin  the 
day's  work.  There  is  no  other  saleyard  near  Melbourne  where 
sheep  and  cattle  can  be  sold.  This  particular  spot  seems  na- 
turally adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted,  and 
means  have  been  taken  to  render  it  the  most,convenient,  effect- 
tive,  and  accessible  stock  mart  in  Australia.  Nor  is  the  land- 
scape devoid  of  beauty.  Eastward,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
lie  the  spires  and  roofs  of  Melbourue.  Beyond  are  forests, 
greeu-swarded,  and,  devoid  of. undergrowth,  the  blue  ranges 
of  Dandenong,  and  dimly  distant,  the  snow  peaks  of  the  Aus. 
tralian  Alps.  Southward,  the  sun  lights  up  the  Bay  of  Wil- 
liamstown,  studded  with  masts  and  the  sails  of  many  nations. 
To  the  westward  all  is  plain.  Prom  the  spot  on  which  we 
stand  to  where  the  southern  surges  break  against  the  farms  of 
Warrnambool  and  Port  Pairy,  200  miles  in  "  a  bee-line,"  stretch 
the  Western  Plains,  rarely  broken  by  hill  or  forest.  North- 
ward, the  eye,  passing  over  many  a  league  of  park-like  coun- 
try, studded  witli  farms,  and  wealthy  in  stacks  and  weU-fiUed 
barns,  rests  on  the  bold  outline  of  the  far-known  Mount  Ma- 
cedon.  But  while  we  are  pouring  out  our  soul  in  landscapes 
and  such  inutilities,  see  how  the  cattle  mobs  are  moving  on 
from  every  lane  and  by-way,  and  heading  for  the  spacious  re- 
ceiving-yards. Yonder  lot  of  splendid  cattle  have  apparently 
come  right  through  the  city.  Surely  that  cannot  have  been 
the  case  !  It  is  even  so.  Tliey  are  from  Gipps  Land,  and 
since  they  left  the  rich  meadows  and  forest  parks  of  that  fa- 
voured district  have  been  undergoing  a  fortnight's  purga- 
tory (let  us  be  mild)  on  the  worst  road  for  horse  and 
man,  cattle  or  coaches,  in  Victoria.  They  did  pass 
through  the  city — through  the  most  busy  part  of  it, 
over  Prince's  Bridge,  and  straight  up  Elizabeth-sreet — 
after   this  wise;    ^ter   leaving    Dandeuoug,   they    prowl 


about  till  night  is  well  on.  Midnight  sees  them  in  the  su- 
burbs. About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  arrive  at 
Prince's  Bridge.  At  that  hour  their  drovers  feel  sure  that  not 
even  a  ghost  of  ordinary  respectablity  is  abroad.  There  is  no 
shout,  or  cry,  or  crack  of  any  whip,  as  with  a  "  still  and  aw- 
ful" demonstration  the  drove  is  "  put  at  the  bridge."  Over 
they  go,  with  a  slight  shrinking  and  mutual  shouldering,  as 
they  espy  the  gleaming  river  over  the  parapet,  and  before  them 
the  long,  broad,  lamp-lighted  avenue.  Oue  or  two  of  the 
party  are  of  course  ahead,  to  moderate  pace  and  prevent  a 
stampede.  After  a  weird  ghostly  fashion — as  of  a  procession 
of  shadowy  beeves,  attended  by  the  spirits  of  defunct  stock- 
men— they  troop  up  Swanston-street,  crossing  after  a  time  to 
the  great  northern  entrance  to  the  city.  Small  is  the  number 
of  wayfarers,  fortunately.  Coralie,  homeless  and  reckless, 
gives  a  half  gasp  of  fear  and  glides  down  a  lane.  Old  Stagers, 
belated  as  usual,  mutters  "  Pat  cattle,  whosh  cattle  at  thish 
time  night — might  hurt  sp-pectable  people,  sp-pectable  people," 
and  subsides  into  gateway.  Policeman  X  steps  down  an  area 
friendly  to  the  force.  But  for  these  apparitions,  Melbourne 
is  a  city  of  the  dead  (plus  gas  lamps),  the  highway  is  gained, 
and  another  mile  sees  them  at  Plemingtou,  close  to  tlie  mar- 
ket. Prom  the  racecourse,  and  over  the  pontoon  bridge  of 
the  Saltwater  Kiver,  comes  the  western  contingent,  which 
hails  from  the  marshy  flats  and  volcanic  trap  "  rises"  of  Port 
Fairy.  These  are  nearly  pure  Shorthorns,  all  station-bred 
cattle,  and  looking  as  fresh  and  full  as  if  tliey  had  never  left 
the  well-grassed,  well-sheltered  paddocks  they  were  calved  in. 
They  have  had  truly  "  a  good  time  "  in  this  mortal  bovine 
existence.  Grass  and  water  have  they  never  lacked  in  their 
lives.  They  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  saltbushes 
and  sandhills,  ranges  and  stringy-bark  trees.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  week  since  they  left  home,  during  which  time  they  have 
experienced  none  of  the  ordinary  hardships  of  the  road.  Small 
wonder  that  they  look  as  if  they  had  come  straight  out  of 
their  stalls  in  an  English  county  rather  than  from  an  Austra- 
lian cattle  ruu.  But  stay  !  Wiiat  large  drove  have  we  here, 
numbering  perhaps  twice  as  many  as  either  of  the  others, 
which  the  Northern  or  Sydney-road  is  delivering  ?  They  are 
from  the  far  nortli,  evidently.  Men,  horses,  and  cattle  have  a 
long-travelled  air.  Rather  wilder  in  their  looks,  very  tender- 
j  footed,  you  may  notice  among  them  many  bullocks  with  the 
!  long  horns  and  enormous  frames  which  characterised  the  colo- 
i  nial  cattle  of  an  earlier  stock — fine  cattle,  but  needa  good 
country  to  fatten  them  thoroughly.  Yes,  truly,  and  what  su- 
perb condition  must  these  cattle  have  been  in  when  they  left 
their  run,  a  thousand  miles  away.  Aye  !  stare  and  doubt  if 
j  you  please,  these  cattle,  now  barely  inferior  to  the  best  shown 
to-day,  have  come  every  step  of  a  thousand  miles,  rather  more 
than  less.  They  come  from  the  Paroo  or  thereabouts,  in  close 
contiguity  to  the  Warrego  and  the  Bogan.  across  the  Queens- 
land border.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether 
"Beyond  the  rainless  Barwon, 
Beyond  the  red  Barcoo ;" 
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but  as  the  Mulligan  said  "  down  there"— a  pleasant  district, 
which  may  be  described  as  being  "  about  a  thousand  miles 
from  everywhere."  How  many  a  long  night  and  weary  day 
must  the  fellows  iu  charge  have  passed  since  they  left  their 
desert  home  ?  What  a  paradise  ! — what  an  abode  of  the 
blessed  does  this  Newmarket,  with  the  briny  air  from  the  bay 
and  the  cool  green  tints  of  the  rye-grass  and  clover  paddocks, 
appear  to  their  wayworn  souls.  Only  let  them  get  the  draft- 
ing over,  and  happiness  unalloyed,  inexhaustible,  sets  in  that 
very  moment.  Heigho!  we  are  bordering  on  the  sentimental 
side  of  the  spur  and  stockwhip,  reminding  us  of  the  tune : 

"  When  the  hardest  day  was  never  then  too  hard." 

Now,  how  many  cattle  have  we  altogether  ?  Let  us  count — 
200  Gippslanders,  150  from  Port  Fairy,  500  from  the  Paroo, 
180  very  nice  cattle  (light  weights)  from  the  Upper  Murray, 
just  brought  in  by  young  Fitz  Beanstalk — his  party  consists 
of  two  native  lads  and  a  black  fellow ;  some  small  lots  of 
paddock  cattle  make  up  the  total,  which  reaches  1,200  head. 
One  wonders  how  all  tiiese  cattle  are  accurately  divided  and 
placed  in  separate  pens  before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
this  very  day,  and  whether  mixing  and  confusion  do  not  some- 
times occur.  Nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place.  The  receiving- 
yards  are  large  and  distinct.  Long  lanes,  with  rows  of  pens 
neatly  gated,  provide  all  requisite  facilities.  The  whole  affair 
is  constructed  with  reference  to  the  newest  lights  of  cattle 
science,  and  is  massive,  macadamized,  well  drained,  and  well 
managed.  But  are  not  some  yards  and  pens  more  advan- 
tageously situated  than  others  ?  Granted.  But  all  this  class 
of  difilculties  has  been  foreseen,  and  provided  for.  The  stock 
agents  to  whom  the  cattle  are  consigned  draw  lots  for  places 
before  their  arrival.  Town  drovers  in  their  pay  are  dis- 
patched to  meet  each  drove,  to  inform  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  exact  yard  and  pens  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  to  point 
out  the  best  way  in.  Then,  on  arrival,  all  goes  smoothly. 
There  is  no  wrangling,  confusion,  or  injury  to  stock  possible. 
Each  knows  his  appointed  place,  and  the  men  go  on  with  the 
work  of  drafting  uninterruptedly,  having  all  in  readiness  by 
the  appointed  hour.  Twelve  o'clock.  Long  ere  that  hour, 
horsemen,  cabs,  buggies,  and  traps  generally  are  to  be  seen 
lining  the  well-macadamized  road,  rather  under  three  miles  in 
length,  which  leads  from  central  Melbourne.  The  visitors  are 
"  human  warious."  Shepherds  and  salesmen,  butchers  and 
overseers,  stockmen,  and  cattle-dealers,  squatters,  with  occa- 
sionally a  merchant  (come  to  see  how  the  stock 
look  from  that  Burrabunda  station  in  which  our  firm 
has  an  interest  —  yes,  sir !)  make  up  the  crowd. 
There  is  much  diversity  of  aspect  and  bearing  among 
the  butchers.  Some  are  manifestly  prosperous,  some 
patently  seedy.  Here  is  a  brother  of  the  guild  in  the  tradi- 
tionary blue  raiment ;  there  is  a  quietly-dressed  persoa,  who 
might  be  a  banker  or  a  town-abiding  squatter  for  all  tliat  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary ;  one  drives  a  whitechapel  cart  with  a 
broken-down  trotter ;  another  canters  up  on  a  cover-hack, 
being  a  pretty  constant  and  straight-going  member  of  the  Hunt 
Club.  Hov/ever  different  in  garb  and  manner,  they  are  tole- 
rably alike  iu  the  keen  scrutiny  which  they  bestow  upon  the 
various  pens,  for  the  market  has  been  "  bare"  for  a  week  or 
two  past,  and  the  "  men  of  flesh  and  blood"  are  short  of  stock, 
and  what  salesmen  call  "  hungry."  The  whole  place  is  like  a 
fair.  Everyone  who  wants  stock  knows  full  well  that  at  no 
other  place  can  he  be  so  well  suited.  Butchers  and  dealers 
from  Ballarat,  Sandhurst,  and  many  another  inland  town,  are 
there,  knowing  by  experience  that  they  can  buy  more  profit- 
ably than  at  their  own  doors.  20,000  sheep  and  3,000  or  4,000 
lambs  are  in  the  sheep-yard,  principally  iu  pens  containing 
fifty.  Here  you  have  your  choice  of  Lincolns,  Leicesters, 
Cotswolds,  and  Southdowns,  with  their  crosses,  from  their 
evergreen  pastures  of  the  west.  Skipton  merinos,  the  famed 
flocks  of  Larra  and  Ercildoun  are  there  represented.  "  Pure 
Camdens  (like  Hawk-eye,  without  a  cross)  Irom  Mount  Hope, 
besides  large-framed  wethers  in  thousands  from  Echuca  last 
night,  from  Riverina,  from  beyond  the  Murrumbidgee,  beyond 
the  Lachlan.  Everybody's  sheep  are  here,  from  Thomas 
Jackson's  twenty  ewes  to  Mr.  M'lntyre's  3,000  wethers. 
Shepherds,  long-haired  and  grizzly-bearded,  from  the  inmost 
deserts,  appear  in  this  quarter,  strange  and  wondering  of 
aspect,  leading  collies  of  inestimable  value.  Town  drovers, 
also,  with  their  dogs,  brisk,  alert,  confident,  familiar  with  the 
scene.    Wool    is    everywhere ;    while  barking   and   bleating 


seem  to  be  the  only  recognised  dialects  of  the  department. 
Squatters  and  overseers  are  in  force  round  the  cattle-yards. 
The  former  are  present  to  enjoy  the  sensation  of  seeing  their 
"  top  pens"  run  up,  before  their  eyes,  to  fancy  prices.  These 
are  chiefly  of  the  je/uiesse  doree  of  the  order,  the  seniors  know- 
ing by  experience  that  their  presence  will  not  alter  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply.  The  overseers  have  mostly  "  come  down 
in  charge,"  and  have  a  feeling  which  prompts  them  to  see  the 
last  of  the  animals  which  they  have  perhaps  driven  so  many  a 
weary  mile  with  a  patience  and  tenderness  hardly  to  be  ex- 
ceeded if  they  had  been  their  own  transformed  brothers  and 
sisters.  It  is  gratifying  to  their  feelings  to  sit  on  the  rails 
and  see  all  this  self-denial  bear  fruit  in  high  prices,  though 
very  galling  to  mark  a  vagabond  butcher's  boy,  wholly  desti- 
tute of  fine  feeling,  taking  these  cherished  animals  to  the 
abattoirs  at  full  trot,  cracking  his  whip  behind  them  as  if  they 
were  mallee  scrubbers.  By  previous  arrangement,  at  12  precisely 
Mr.  Flaherty  mounts  the  rails,  to  sell  the  Paroo  cattle.  With 
a  winning  smile,  a  persuasive  glance,  and  an  air  of  Arcadian 
truthfulness  which  impress  even  the  hardened  butchers,  that 
accomplished  agent  commences :  "  Gentlemen,  before  1  offer 
the  first  pen  of  the  splendid  draft  of  cattle  you  see  before  me, 
allow  me  a  few  words  of  explanation.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
before  such  an  array  of  judges  mere  words  of  praise  go  for 
nothing — for  less  than  nothing.  But  1  feel  that  I  should  be 
neglecting  my  duty  did  I  fail  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
very  uncommon  circumstances — highly  advantageous  to  you 
as  buyers — under  which  these  cattle  come  before  you.  Do 
not  they  remind  you,  gentlemen,  of  the  pleasant  times  of  the 
good  old  days,  when  we  were  all  younger  men,  better  riders, 
and  jollier  fellows  than  we  are  now?  (Here  the  speaker's 
accent  was  so  benign  and  touching  that  a  murmur  of  approba- 
tion and  faint  denial  arose.)  In  those  days,  gentlemen,  the 
cattle  were  larger  and  heavier  than  any  that  we  find  in  these. 
I  see  that  you  agree  with  me.  We  have  all  regretted  that 
the  immense  frame  and  extraordinary  weights  which  we  used 
to  see  and  hear  of  were  becoming  things  of  the  past.  Cattle 
are  not  allowed  time  to  grow  in  these  days,  or  to  fatten  pro- 
perly after  they  have  giown.  I  am  here  to-day,  gentlemen,  to 
offer  you  a  draft  of  bullocks  equal  to  anything  that  I  ever  re- 
collect. Look  at  them.  Have  we  had  anything  here  to  com- 
pare with  them  of  late  ?  Talk  of  being  fat — these  cattle  have 
been  fat  and  ripe  for  two  years.  And  (most  impressively, 
even  solemnly),  gentlemen,  its  all  in  Ihera  now.  They  may 
appear  to  have  fallen  off  a  little  on  the  road — perhaps  a  little 
loose  fat  may  have  rubbed  off.  But  they  have  been  carefully, 
I  may  say  wonderfully  travelled  by  my  friend  Mr.  Brigalow 
here.  They  are  as  quiet  as  milkers  ;  and  for  the  number, 
taking  ripeness,  age,  size,  weight,  and  quality,  I  firmly. believe 
that  such  a  lot  of  cattle  never  entered  the  yard.  What  shall 
we  say  then  for  the  first  pen  ?"  Whether  Mr.  Flaherty's 
peroration  added  much  to  the  account  sales  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  Probably  the  pens  sold  none  the  worse  for  it, 
as  from  his  eloquence  on  the  state  of  the  market  they  averaged 
the  highly  satisfactory  price  of  £9  odd.  The  Gipps  Land 
cattle  come  next.  They  are  smaller  than  their  predecessors  ; 
but  very  prime,  as  level  as  peas,  have  fallen  off  but  little,  and 
that  they  are  "  good  all  round"  is  known  by  previous  ex- 
perience to  every  habit ue  o{  the  yards.  They  pass  off  quickly 
and  merrily  at  a  price  which  just  beats  the  Paroo  division,  but 
not  by  much.  The  Upper  Murray  cattle,  which  are  neat  and 
good,  but  light,  bring  about  £7  all  round.  Last  came  the 
Port  Fairy  cattle.  They  are  incontestably  the  best  in  on  this 
particular  day,  and  a  buzz  of  approbation  and  excitement 
is  heard  as  a  salesman  not  much  renowned  for  oratory  clambers 
up  and  begins :  "  Now  then,  you  butchers,  do  ye  think 
you  know  the  XYZ  brand?  Strikes  me  you've  seen  it  before, 
and  paid  for  it  too,  as  very  like  you  will  to-day.  They  haven't 
come  very  far,  and  I  don't  know  as  they've  fell  away  much. 
If  they  have,  they  must  ha'  been  quick  about  it,  for  they  only 
left  their  camp  yesterday  week.  I'm  going  to  keep  the  fancy 
pen  till  last,  so  give  'em  a  start  and  don't  keep  me  waiting." 
The  fourteen  pens  were  not  long  unsold,  after  this  laconic  ad- 
dress, which  was  responded  to  with  cheers  and  laughter.  "  Go 
it,  Billy ;"  "  Well  done,  old  man  ;"  "  We'll  run  you  for 
Melbourne  West  next  time  there's  an  election,"  were  the  re- 
marks that  caught  the  ear — the  last  criticism  being  "  Sure 
he'd  make  an  elegant  spache  only  for  the  murdthering  cowld 
he  has."  Now  comes  the  crack  pen,  and  certainly  they  are 
regular  "  plums,"  as  the  stockmen  say.    Five  roans,  three  reds. 
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and  two  white  bullocks  ;  they  were  "  fit  to  bring  the  tears  into 
jour  eyes,"  as  an  elderly  drover  declared.  If  they  were  not 
pure  Shorthorns,  the  stain  of  inferior  blood  was  very  faint  and 
very  remote.  Bar  the  very  cream  of  prize  cattle,  they  were  a 
match  for  any  British  Shorthorns,  and  the  best  grass-fed  cattle 
in  the  world.  "  Now,  boys,  drive  on  !"  said  the  man  of  few 
words — "  whose  are  they  going  to  be  P"  "  Ten  pounds — that 
be  hanged  !  eleven — twelve — thirteen  ten — ten — ten — four- 
teen :  Jones  has  'em ;  fourteen — fourteen.  Well  done  old 
Twist,  they're  your  sort,  ain't  they  ? — Fourteen  ten — ten — ten. 
Didn't  think  you'd  be  beat  off  hke  that  Twist."  "  Fifteen," 
roars  that  apolopletic  tradesman,  purple  with  jealousy  and 
wrath.  Jones  declines  the  pecuniary  duello,  and  the  hammer 
falls.  It  ain't  sucli  a  bad  average,  confesses  Mr.  Crab — eleven 
pound  ten  all  round  !  The  sales  are  over :  1,200  cattle  have 
passed  the  hammer,  and  20,000  sheep  have  been  sold  privately. 
In  no  case  are  there  more  than  two  sale  days  in  the  week,  and 
then  only  when  one  day  is  insufficient  to  clear  off  the  stock. 
Next  day  accounts  are  furnished  and  the  cash  paid  over. 


Everything  has  been  conducted  with  wonderful  despatch,  and 
with  a  fairness  and  openness  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
on  the  part  of  buyer  or  of  seller.  Every  one  is  satisfied  that 
according  to  the  state  of  the  market  the  exact  price  current 
has  been  given  and  received.  Each  purchaser  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting,  cheaply  and  conveniently,  the  whole 
of  the  stock  furnished  by  a  vast  e.^tent  of  pastoral  country. 
He  has  had  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  at  first  hand,  the 
exact  quality  and  quantity  suitable  to  his  wants.  There  is  no 
system  of  middlemen.  The  humblest  butcher,  if  solvent,  can 
buy  his  pen  of  sheep  or  cattle  as  independently  as  the  owner 
of  twenty  sliops.  Mr.  Fitz-Beanstalk  is  as  well  satisfied  with 
his  £7,  as  the  owner  of  the  XYZ's,  with  his  £11 — for  the 
same  reason,  he  has  got  the  fair  market  price.  All  is  finished, 
and  the  necessary  beer  having  been  imbibed,  cabs  load  up,  fast 
trotters  in  buggies,  emulous,  take  the  road,  which  look  like  a 
section  of  the  return  from  the  Derby — and  "a  day  at  the 
Melbourne  cattle  yards"  is  over. — The  Melbourne  Economist. 


THE    CENTRAL     CHAMBER    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


A  Council  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  February  7,  at  the 
Salisbury  Hotel,  Sir  M.  Lopes,  M.P.,  president  for  the  year,  in 
last  chair. 

The  Chairman  in  opening  the  proceedings  said :  Gentle- 
men, as  tliis  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  taken  the  chair 
as  president  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  I  can- 
not but  feel  how  much  I  need  your  kind  indulgence  and  con- 
sideration ;  and,  although  I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  interest 
which  I  take  in  these  Chambers,  I  am  conscious  that  I  can  lay 
no  claim  to  the  same  amount  of  ability  or  of  practical  know- 
ledge that  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  presided  over 
their  deliberations  have  possessed.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  benefits  which  these  institutions 
have  conferred,  and  are  capable  of  conferring  upon  agriculture 
(cheers).  They  are  already  a  great  power,  a  recognised 
authority,  and  they  have,  moreover,  already  exercised  consider- 
able influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  (Hear,  hear).  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  gentlemen 
who  were  the  first  promoters  and  originators  of  these  Cham- 
bers, the  success  of  which  has  not  only  fulfilled,  but  has  no 
doubt  far  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  Tliere 
is  no  class  of  society  which  has  suffered  more  than  the  agri- 
cultural class  from  the  want  of  combination,  of  co-operation, 
and  of  organization  ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  if  such  institu- 
tions as  this  had  existed  some  years  ago  nrany  of  the  excep- 
tional burdens  which  of  late  years  have  been  placed  upon 
agricultural  industry  would  not  have  been  successively  imposed 
upon  it,  but  would  have  been  averted  (Hear,  hear).  We  have 
now  means  of  making  ourselves  heard,  and  of  ventilating  our 
grievances  in  the  Legislature  which  we  never  possessed  before, 
and  I  repeat  that  if  these  means  of  expressing  our  opinions 
and  feelings  had  existed  some  years  ago  we  might  have  warded 
off  many  of  the  unjust  imposts  of  which  we  have  so  loudly  and 
justly  complained.  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  saying  this 
in  reference  to  the  Central  and  also  the  provincial  Chambers. 
We  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  when  those  Chambers 
were  established,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  suspicion  and  ap- 
prehension, and  I  might  almost  say  of  antagonism  in  the  case 
of  landlords.  Tiie  landlords  looked  upon  these  Chambers  as  a 
sort  of  trades'  union — a  combination  of  tenants'  interests 
against  their  own.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  this  assumption  (Hear,  hear).  Further,  I  say  that 
the  tone  which  has  characterised  our  proceedings  here  has 
been  most  temperate  and  moderate,  that  the  language  employed 
has  been  of  a  conciliatory  character,  and  that  even  on  ques- 
tions which  have  been  subjects  of  difference  between  landlords 
and  tenants  it  has  been  more  calculated  to  remove  unfavour- 
able impressions  than  to  strengthen  or  justify  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  discussions  have  tended  to  cement  rather  than 
to  disturb  the  amicable  relations  which  I  trust  will  always 
exist  between  landowners  and  occupiers  (Hear,  hear).  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  would  entreat  all  the  members,  both  of  the  Cen- 
tral Chamber  and  of  the  provincial  Chambers,  to  persevere  in 


thisline  of  conduct;  for  depend  upon  it  that  hard  words  and  bitter 
language  can  never  aid  a  good  cause,  whereas  soft  words,  con- 
ciliatory language,  are  among  the  surest  aud  most  effective 
weapons.  I  am,  and  have  always  been,  an  advocate  for  dis- 
cussing what  concerns  landlords  aud  tenants  alike,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  more  they  are  discussed  the  more  landlords 
and  tenants  will  be  inchned  to  meet  each  other  and  to  com- 
promise their  differences  ;  while  on  the  other  baud,  if  you 
attempt  to  stifle  such  discussions  they  will  only  assume  a  more 
formidable  aspect  (Hear,  hear).  We  have,  I  think,  great  rea- 
son to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  progress  which  we  have 
made,  especially  as  this  is  only  the  sixth  year  of  our  existence. 
We  have  at  present  soiuethiag  like  90  Chambers  affiliated 
with  us.  Deep  as  is  the  interest  which  I  have  long  felt  in  the 
question  of  local  taxation,  I  have  uo  hesitation  iu  saying  that 
I  should  never  have  ventured  to  bring  forward  that  question 
in  Parliament  if  these  Chambers  hud  not  existed  and  I  could 
not  have  reckoned  upon  their  kind  assistance  ;  for  1  am  satis- 
fied that  in  that  case  ray  doing  so  would  have  been  useless 
(Hear,  hear).  Whilst,  however,  I  congratulate  you  on  our 
progress,  I  would  remind  you  that  in  these  days  if  we  do  not 
advance  we  retrograde ;  and  you  must  not,  therefore,  be  satis- 
fied with  what  is  already  done  (Hear,  hear).  Let  me  throw 
out  one  or  two  suggestions  which  would,  I  think,  prove  bene- 
ficial if  you  could  act  upon  them.  We  have  an  excellent 
Secretary  ;  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  hira  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, we  cannot  make  use  of  him  as  we  could  desire.  Depend 
upon  it  he  has  too  many  irons  iu  the  fire,  and  we  want  more 
of  his  time.  But  he  naturally  says,  "  If  you  want  all  my 
time  you  must  compensate  me  for  giving  it  to  yon."  That  is 
only  fair  and  just.  Depend  upon  it  that  we  shall  be  starving 
the  Chambers  and  doing  irreparable  injury  to  our  cause  unless 
we  get  more  time  from  our  Secretary.  We  have  at  this  mo- 
ment only  IGO  members  of  the  Central  Chamber.  That  is  a 
paltry  number  (Hear,  hear).  The  landlords  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  join  this  Chamber  ;  help  to  support  it,  aud  give  us 
more  of  their  countenance.  I  think  they  would  act  wisely  in 
doing  that :  it  is  their  interest  to  do  it,  and  if  you  will  give 
me  your  assistance  I  shall  leel  great  pleasure  in  frying  to 
double  the  number  of  members  in  the  present  year.  I  am 
sure  that  if  you  will  give  us  your  energetic  assistance  as  mem- 
bers we  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain.  We  want  more 
moral  and  material  support  of  this  movement.  The  income 
of  our  Chamber  is  under  ^500  a  year — an  aniouut  which  is 
so  small  tliat  we  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  it.  To  sum 
up  :  First,  we  want  more  time  from  the  Secretary  ;  next,  we 
want  an  office  in  Loudon  where  anybody  who  comes  up  from 
the  country  may  go  and  find  some  one  to  talk  to  and  consult 
with.  That  is  a  very  important  matter.  Another  point  of 
importance  is,  that  with  advantage  to  our  cause  we  might 
circulate  a  vast  deal  more  printed  matter.  In  conclusion,  let 
me  say  that  it  will  be  my  desire  and  effort  to  aid  and  assist 
you  in  every  way  that  I  can.    I  must  ask  your  kind  indulgence 
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and  consideration  during  my  year  of  office,  and  if  you  will 
give  me  tliese  I  hope  I  shall  he  enabled  to  do  sometliing  to- 
wards extending  the  usefuhiess  of  the  Chamber. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  December 
meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  read  the  Report  of  the  auditors,  which 
showed  an  available  balance  of  £193. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Heneage  accept- 
ing the  office  of  Vice-Chairman  for  the  current  year,  and  that 
of  Chairman  for  1873.  He  also  read  letters  from  the  traffic 
managers  of  several  railways,  relating  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Council  passed  in  November  last,  and  transmitted  to  those 
gentlemen,  complaining  of  the  exorbitant  charges  made  by 
railway  companies  for  the  conveyance  of  dead  meat,  and  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  fjiere  would  be  a  reasonable  reduction  of 
the  tariff,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  supplying  of  such  meat.  The 
manager  of  the  Great  Western  and  the  Midland  Companies 
promised  that  the  matter  should  receive  full  consideration. 
The  managers  of  the  Great  Northern  stated  that  the  subject 
would  be  inquired  into,  and  he  would  communicate  again  with 
the  Secretary  ;  while  the  manager  of  the  Great  Eastern  said 
that  the  Company  reduced  the  rates  for  dead  meat  from  20  to 
25  per  cent,  in  April  last,  and  were  not  prepared  to  reduce  them 
further  at  present. 

Several  new  members  were  elected,  including  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  the  Earl  of  Morley,  Lord  Leigh,  the  Earl  of  Powis, 
Lord  Sondes,  Lord  Aveland,  Lord  Chnton,  and  Lord  George 
Manners,  M.P.  A  letter  was  read  from  a  Mr.  Tailor,  said 
to  be  very  much  abroad,  where,  as  he  had  seen  by  the  3Iark 
Lane  Express  that  subscriptions  were  still  much  needed  by 
the  Local  Taxation  Committee,  he  forwarded  a  contribution. 
A  communication  from  the  East  Kent  Chamber,  in  reference 
to  the  French  Peasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fund,  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  that  fund,  whicli  sits  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  D. 
Long,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Council  was  appointed  for  ge- 
neral business. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  following  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Local  Taxation :  The  Local  Taxation  Committee, 
in  presenting  to  the  Council  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture a  report  of  their  proceedings  since  the  last  meeting 
in  December,  feel  that  they  have  just  reason  to  congratulate 
the  Chamber  on  the  progress  which  has  been,  and  on  the  con- 
tinued success  which  has  been  the  result  of  their  efforts.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  that  meeting  the  Council  sanc- 
tioned the  proposal  of  the  chairman  of  your  committee  that 
a  form  of  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  sent  to 
the  clerks  of  the  peace  of  every  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  a  request  that  they  would  lay  it 
before  their  chairmen,  with  a  view  to  its  discussion  and  adop- 
tion by  the  various  courts.  This  has  accordingly  been 
done  and  your  committee  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  which  have  been  received,  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  before  no  less  than  thirty-three  courts  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  twenty-four  cases  the  petition.or  a 
similar  one,  was  agreed  to  by  large  majorities,  and,  in  many 
instances,  unanimously.  In  four  counties  the  magistrates 
preferred  to  memorialize  the  Home  Secretary ;  in  two  the 
motion  could  not  be  considered  because  due  notice  had  not 
been  given  ;  whilst  in  two  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  only, 
viz.,  those  of  Oxford  and  Bucks,  the  motion  was  unsuccessful. 
It  may  be  observed  that  in  these  two  counties  there  are  no  or- 
ganised county  chambers  of  agriculture.  Having  met  with  such 
success  with  the  magistrates  assembled  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
your  committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  pursue  the  same  course 
with  boards  of  guardians,  and  during  the  past  month  suitable 
forms  of  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  every  union 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Here  again  the  result  has  justified 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  your  committee,  and  letters  are 
received  every  day,  showing  that  the  matter  is  being  taken  up 
most  warmly  by  these  bodies,  both  in  towns  and  country,  and 
that  public  attention  is  becoming  daily  more  alive  to  the  in-  jus- 
tice of  those  exceptional  burdens  which  your  committee  protest 
against.  The  committee  augur  very  favourably  from  the  fact 
that  this  question  has  been  taken  up  so  warmly  by  courts  of 
Quarter  Sessions  and  boards  of  guardians,  as  these  bodies 
have  no  political  or  party  bias,  and  have  been  simply  actuated 
by  their  views  oJ  what  i?  right  and  equitable,    Your  committee 


are  as  anxious  as  ever  to  keep  this  question  out  of  the  arena  of 
party  politics,  and  strongly  deprecate  its  being  made  a  subject 
of  party  strife.  The  committee  would  suggest  that  boards 
of  guardians  should  request  their  local  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  present  all  such  petitions.  These  gentlemen  would 
thus  perceive  the  deep  interest  taken  in  this  question  by  their 
respective  constituencies,  and  may  be  induced  to  give  it  their 
individual  support.  The  committee  have  thought  it  advan- 
tageous to  establish  a  monthly  periodical  entitled  "  The  Local 
Taxation  Review,"  which  will  contain  reports  of  all  meetings 
held  in  the  country  during  the  month,  and  will  from  time  to 
time  comment  upon  the  progress  being  made.  By  circulating 
this  pamphlet  gratuitously,  your  committee  hope  to  extend 
the  interest  taken  in  the  subject,  and  thus  widely  diffuse  useful 
information.  Your  committee  would  beg  to  call  attention  to 
a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  and  would  recommend  its  perusal  by  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  Local  Taxation.  In 
the  opinion  of  this  eminent  statistician,  real  property  is  over- 
taxed when  compared  with  personal  property,  if  imperial  and 
local  taxation  are  considered  together.  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter 
computes  that  land  pays  7  per  cent.,  leasehold  houses  pay  6 
per  cent.,  freehold  3  per  cent,  more  than  personal  property ; 
and  if  real  property  should  be  charged  with  probate  and 
legacy  duty,  this  per-centage  would,  of  course,  be  very  consi- 
derably increased.  Attention  should  also  be  jjestowed  upon 
the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Crauford,  M.P.  for  Ayr,  upon  tlie  Scottish  Poor-law,  which  will 
be  found  to  contain  valuable  evidence  upon  the  rating  question 
and  its  important  bearing  upon  the  pauperism  of  the  country. 
The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  of  Local 
Taxation  should  be  brought  before  Parliament  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  ensuing  session.  In  the  last  two  sessions  much 
time  has  been  taken  up  by  Irish  affairs,  and  your  committee 
hope  that  home  politics  may  now  claim  a  fair  share  of  legis- 
lative attention,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  promise  will  at  last 
be  redeemed ;  but  if  the  Government  in  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  do  not  throw  out  intentions  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
in  a  large  and  comprehensive  measure,  your  committee  would 
suggest  that  a  deputation  from  the  Central  Chamber  or  others 
interested  should  wait  upon  the  Government  and  urge  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  speedy  consideration  with  a  view  to  a  full  and 
impartial  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter.  The  committee 
would  add  that  their  secretary  has  lately  attended  large  and 
influential  pubhc  meetings  of  the  Warwickshire  Chamber  at 
Rugby,  the  West  Kent  Chamber  at  Tenterden,  and  of  the  new 
Chamber  of  West  Gloucestershire  and  Bristol.  The  Secre- 
tary was  invited  to  attend  these  meetings,  and  the  facts  and 
figures  which  he  brought  forward  excited  much  interest  and 
attention.  Your  committee  have  much  pleasure  in  stating 
that  a  very  crowded  meeting  was  held  on  the  2nd  instant  at 
Berner's  Hall,  Islington.  It  is  estimated  that  between  1,500 
and  2,000  persons  attended.  Alderman  Lusk,  M.P.,  presided, 
and  Captain  Warner  Dennis  and  Mr.  Gardner  addressed  the 
meeting.  Resolutions  were  passed  to  the  effect  that  a  number 
of  committees  should  be  formed  throughout  the  borough,  with 
a  view  of  concerting  united  action,  so  that  there  might  be  se- 
cured a  readjustment  of  the  rates,  which  are  levied  not  merely 
for  local  but  for  general  objects.  The  fact  of  this  meeting 
being  so  numerously  attended  clearly  shows  that  householders 
in  towns  are  beginning  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  question, 
and  your  committee  venture  to  hope  that  this  meeting  will  be 
a  prelude  to  others  of  a  similar  character,  not  only  in  the  me- 
tropolis, but  in  other  large  provincial  towns.  The  committee 
would  observe  that  some  counties  have  taken  up  this  impor- 
tant question  with  much  greater  vigour  and  energy  than 
others ;  but  as  a  general  rule  they  feel  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived such  support  and  sympathy  from  owners  of  real  pro- 
perty as  they  could  have  wished.  Your  committee  are  very 
desirous  of  being  able  to  extend  their  operations,  and  in  order 
that  this  may  be  done  effectively  it  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  receive  material  support,  not  only  from  occupiers,  but  also 
from  owners  of  land  and  houses,  who  are  more  especially  in- 
terested in  a  removal  of  the  grievance.  The  committee  beg  to 
acknowledge  the  fresh  subscriptions  and  donations  which 
have  been  received  or  promised  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Central  Chamber. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Horley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bence, 
the  Report  was  adopted. 

ProfessQr  BUNO  moyed;  «  That  it  be  aa  instrttQtwa  to  the 
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Local  Taxation  Committee  to  use  such  means  as  they  may 
think  fit  to  diffuse  useful  information  throughout  the  large 
towns  of  the  country  on  the  subject  of  Local  Taxation."  He 
thought  that  was  a  ([uestion  which  was  not  yet  duly  appreciated 
in  large  towns.  Leasehold  houses  paid  more  than  their  fair 
proportion  of  local  taxation,  and  if  that  were  more  generally 
known  among  the  owners,  they  would  probably  support  that 
movement.  A  meeting  on  that  subject  had  already  been  held 
at  Islington,  which  was  attended  by  3,000  persons,  and  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  and  a  committee  formed  to  promote  the 
object.  Much  good  would  be  done  if  town  councils,  as  well 
as  grand  juries,  were  led  to  petition  Parliament  for  a  revision  of 
Local  Taxation.  The  (question  did  not  concern  merely  landlords 
and  tenants  ;  it  was  a  national  question  and  required  a  national 
remedy.  Perliaps  tlie  incidence  of  local  taxation  pressed  quite 
as  heavily  in  towns  as  in  the  country,  and  many  of  them  might 
render  great  moral  and  material  assistance. 

Mr.  C-VLDECOTT,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  lie  quite 
agreed  with  the  mover,  that  it  was  desirable  to  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  town  councils  on  that  question.  At  present  most  towns- 
people seemed  to  be  under  an  impression  that  that  was  a  ques- 
tion which  concerned  only  the  owners  'and  occupiers  of  land, 
but  if  the  subject  were  fairly  ventilated  in  towns  that  kind  of 
prejudice  would  soon  be  removed. 

Mr.  Wiles  (Cambridgeshire)  said  the  council  must  dis- 
tinguish in  that  case  between  local  taxation  for  local  purposes, 
and  local  taxation  for  imperial  purposes ;  without  that  there 
could  be  no  good  result. 

Mr.  Genge  Andrews  (Somersetshire)  concurred  in  this 
view.  He  doubted  whether  any  general  appeal  to  the  town 
councils  in  large  towns  would  be  successful,  as  those  bodies 
consisted  to  a  large  extent  of  manufacturers  and  tradesmen 
possessing  a  large  amount  of  capital  which  was  exempt  from 
the  poor-rate  assessment.  It  was  to  the  lower  class  of  rate- 
payers that  they  must  look  chiefly  for  support.  In  the  case 
of  the  lowest  class  of  ratepayers  the  rates  were  paid  by  owners 
of  houses,  and  hence  they  would  not  feel  much  disposed  to 
support  the  agitation.  But  above  them  there  was  another 
class  of  ratepayers  who  were  as  much  injured  by  the  present 
exemptions  as  farmers  were,  and  it  was  to  that  class  that  they 
must  address  themselves.  He  did  not  think  much  good  could 
be  done  through  the  Borough  Sessions ;  but  the  grand  juries 
assembled  at  Quarter  Sessions  always  had  to  make  a  present- 
ment, and  were  composed  of  a  class  of  persons  most  of  whom 
would  be  anxious  to  support  that  movement.  He  believed  that 
those  bodies  might  be  got  to  render  most  effectual  aid  on  that 
question. 

Mr.  CoRRANCE,  M.P.,  wished  to  call  attention  to  a  para- 
graph in  the  Report  which  seemed  to  him  to  require  special 
attention  ;  he  meant  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued  iu  the  pending  Session  of  Parliament.  It  was  there 
stated,  in  effect,  that  if  the  Government  did  not  give  a  satis- 
factory assurance  of  legislation  on  that  subject  the  Council 
should  support  Sir  Massey  Lopes  in  introducing  the  question 
in  a  manner  which  would  bring  it  to  a  decisive  issue.  He 
trusted  that,  in  accordance  with  tliat  view,  the  Chairman 
would,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  challenge  a  conclu- 
sive division.  It  was,  however,  matter  for  grave  consideration 
in  which  way  the  question  sho'jd,  in  that  case,  be  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  result  of  the  first  division  would 
either  discourage  or  strengthen  the  hopes  of  all  their  sup- 
porters. In  tlie  last  Session  there  was  a  very  important 
division  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Bill ;  but,  owing  to  untoward  circumstances,  the  result  was 
not  as  good  as  they  had  expected :  in  fact,  numbers  who  had 
promised  support  did  not  give  it,  in  consequence  of  the  terms 
in  which  the  question  was  submitted.  He  hoped  that  any- 
thing of  that  kind  would  be  avoided  in  future,  and  that  the 
advantage  gained  by  local  agitation  would  not  be  lost  in  Par- 
liament. 

Capt.  Craigie  said  that  the  Lord  Provost  and  the  Town 
Council  of  the  city  of  Perth  had  actually  petitioned  Parliament 
in  favour  of  levying  a  part  of  the  rates  on  every  description  of 
property.  In  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England  the  injustice  of 
the  incidence  of  the  poor-rate  and  other  charges  imposed  for 
national  purposes  was  felt  very  severely,  and  he  believed  that 
their  brethren  in  the  north  were  ready  to  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  them  on  that  question.  Moreover,  strong  as  the 
feeling  in  Scotland  was  in  the  country,  it  was,  ho  Jjelieved, 
still  stiODgeK  iu  the  towusa 


Prof.  Bund,  in  replying,  observed  that  the  town  councils 
were  elected  chiefly  by  the  very  class  of  persons  to  whom 
Prof.  Bund  had  referred  as  most  interested  in  that  question, 
and  no  doubt  the  diffusion  of  information  would  secure  their 
support. 

The  Chairman  said  he  need  scarcely  assure  the  meeting 
that  the  Executive  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee  would 
give  their  best  consideration  to  the  question  how  the  object 
might  be  best  carried  out.  As  regarded  towns  the  great  diffi- 
culty was  that  the  occupiers  of  the  smaller  tenements  did  not 
pay  the  rates  themselves.  Unfortunately  such  persous  did  not 
see  the  tax-gatherer  (laughter) ,  the  rates  of  houses  of  the 
smallest  class  being  paid  in  the  form  of  rent  (Hear,  hear). 
With  regard  to  what  Prof.  Bund  had  said  about  the  two  kinds 
of  local  taxation,  he  would  remark  that  the  local  taxation 
of  the  kingdom  amounted  to  about  £20,000,000  per  annum,  of 
which  about  £12,000,000  was  paid  for  national,  and  the  re- 
maining £8,000,000  for  strictly  local  purposes.  Their  efforts 
as  a  council  must  be  limited  to  the  former,  and  the  fact  that  such 
taxation  was  levied  for  national  purposes  formed  the  strong 
feature  in  their  case. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fire  Insurance : 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Central  CouncO  of 
the  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  on  Tuesday,  November  8th, 
1870,  to  confer  with  the  various  Fire  Insurance  Offices  as 
to  the  most  equitable  mode  of  insuring  farming  stock,  and 
to  report  to  the  Council  thereupon. 

The  members  of  the   committee  are  as  follows : — Colone* 
Tomline,  M.P-,  of  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire  ; 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  of  Honingham  Thorpe,  Norwich ;  Mr. 
Albert  Pell,  M.P.,  of  Hazlebeacli  Hill,  Northampton ;  Captain 
Catling,   of  Needham  Hall,  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire ;  Mr. 
Jabez  Turner,  of  Haddon  Grange,  Peterborough  ;  Mr.  G.  F. 
Muntz,  of  Umberslade,  Birmingham  ;  IMr.  R.  Varden,  of  Sea- 
ford  Grange,  Pershore,  Worcestershire  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Morrison, 
of  Haigh   Hall,  Barnsley ;  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford,   of  Little 
Park,  Enfield.     Your  committee  met   at  the   Salisbury  Hotel 
on   Thursday,  December  8th.    Present:— Mr.   C.  S.  Read, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair ;   Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P.  ;  Captain  Calling,  Mr. 
Cornelius  Walford.  Mr.  G.  F.  Muntz,  Mr,  Jabez  Turner,  Mr. 
R.  Varden,  Mr.  W.  H.  Morrison.    The   secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral  Chamber  having  communicated  with  sixty-two  fire  in- 
surance offices  in   Great   Britain,  your  committee  had  before 
them  replies   inclosing    terms    of   insurance  from  thirty-two 
offices;     from    which    it   appeared    that  the    terms  agreed 
upon    in   common  by  the    companies    associated    under  tlie 
"  Tariff "     are     adopted    in    general     by    the    following 
twenty-five     (among    other)     offices :     namely,     the     Sun, 
Phcenix,      County,     Royal      Exchange,     Imperial,    Atlas, 
Hand-in-Hand,    Alliance,    Norwich    Union,     Scottish    Pro- 
vincial, Westminster,  Liverpool    London   and    Globe,  Royal 
Farmers'    and   General,  London,    Law,    Law  Union,  York- 
shire,  Caledonian,   Manchester,   Britannia,    Kent,    London 
and  Southwark,  Midland  Counties,  Norwich  Equitable,  and 
Scottish   National.     The   following   six   offices,  namely,  the 
Essex  and  Suffolk  Equitable,  the  Town  and  County,  the  Lon- 
don and  Midland,  the  Staffordshire,  the  Mutual,  and  the  Bor- 
der Counties,  communicated  terms  varying  from  those  of  the 
associated  oflices,  or  expressed  their  readiness  to  receive  any 
proposal  from  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  as  to  the 
most  equitable  mode  of  insuring  farming  stock.     In  particular 
the  Essex  and  Suffolk  Equitable  Insurance  Society  accept  in- 
surances without  the  average  clause  upon  farm  stock  in  two 
separate  divisions— (I)  agricultural  produce  and  implements, 
and  (2)  live  stock  ;  the  Town  and  County  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  insure  agricultural  produce,  growing  crops,  live  stock, 
and  implements  and  utensils  of  husbandry  without  the  average 
clause,  relying  upon  personal  supervision  over  proposals  for 
insurance  made  to  the  company  ;  and  the  Mutual  Fire   Insur- 
ance   Corporation,  Guaranteed,  inform  your  committee  that 
their  office  was  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  away, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  the  anomalies  of  the  "tariff'  system" 
as   now  practised  by  the  combined  offices  ;    that,  in  their 
opinion,  a  satisfactory  settlement  may  be  arrived  at  by  charg- 
ing the  insured  an  adequate  rate  without  the  average  clause, 
and  making  periodical  returns  or  bonusses  from  profit  or  sur- 
plus premium,  aud  that  they  have  ao  doubt  they  could  make 
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arrangements  in  combination  with  two  other  first-class  old 
established  offices  to  carry  out  this  system.  Your  committee  are 
not  in  a  position  to  say  how  many  of  the  remaining  thirty-five 
insurance  offices  which  have  not  forwarded  statements  of 
their  terms  to  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Chamber  may  be 
prepared  to  insure  farming  stock  without  the  average  clause. 
Your  committee  are  gratified  to  find  that  since  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  by  the  Council  on  November  8th  an  important 
circular  has  been  issued,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  concession 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  chief  associated  offices,  viz.,  the 
Sun ;  and  your  committee  direct  attention  to  the  following 
extract  from  tlie  circular  issued  by  the  Sun  Fire  Office  on  No- 
vember 23rd,  in  reference  to  the  "  special  condition "  appli- 
cable to  the  insurance  of  agricultural  produce  :  "  The  present 
measure  is  intended  to  be  applied  only  to  agricultural  produce  ; 
but,  of  course,  if  other  property  is  insured  in  one  sum  there- 
with, the  condition  must  be  applied  to  all  the  property 
insured  in  that  sum.  On  this  point  I  would  call  your  special 
attention  to  the  following  remarks :  In  modern  policies  the 
estimate  of  three-fourtiis  value  would  embrace  dead  farming 
stock,  implements,  and  utensils.  lu  some  old  policies  it  would 
comprise  also  live  stock,  which  was  formerly  included  in  the 
same  item  with  dead  stock,  &c.  If  you  should  desire  to  limit 
as  much  as  possible  the  application  of  the  special  coudition 
you  will  do  well  to  avoid  including  other  property  in  that  same 
item  with  the  agricultural  produce,  to  which  the  condition 
must  apply.  Such  policies  as  those  above  described,  which 
include  agricultural  produce  and  other  property  in  one  item, 
would  be  very  unsuitable  to  your  purpose.  To  meet  sucli 
views  the  managers  are  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  in  order 
more  literally  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  special  con- 
dition, to  accept  insurances  by  a  division  of  the  first  item 
into  two,  viz.  :  (1)  Agricultural  produce,  (2)  farming  stock 
not  being  agricultural  produce  (live  stock  excepted),  imple- 
ments, and  utensils  of  husbandry ;  live  stock,  not  exceeding 
£40  on  any  one  animal,  would  then  become  the  third  item  of 
the  policy.  As  a  question  might,  under  such  circumstances, 
arise  as  to  what  articles  are  to  be  included  under  each  of 
said  items,  the  managers  beg  to  state  that  they  are  prepared 
to  recognize  the  following  classification  :  Under  No.  1,  crops 
of  all  kinds — as  hay,  corn,  straw,  peas,  beans,  fruits,  hops, 
seeds,  hemp,  flax,  roots,  and  such  like,  whether  growing  or 
severed,  also  wool,  milk,  and  cheese,  and  all  such  results  of 
the  agricultural  operations  on  the  farm  ;  under  No.  2,  manu- 
factured cattle  food  of  all  kinds,  dung,  artificial  manure  of  all 
kinds,  implements  and  utensils  of  all  kinds,  except  steam 
macliiiiPS  of  all  kinds  with  their  engines  and  boilers  ;  under 
No.  3,  live  stock  would  include  agricultural  liorses  and  cattle 
of  all  kinds,  sheep,  poultry,  pigs,  dogs  used  for  farm  purposes, 
&c.,  subject  to  the  limit  of  £40  for  each  animal.  Excepted  as 
before  would  be  :  Hops  and  grain  whilst  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  drying  in  oasts  or  kilns  ;  barley  under  malting  ;  farm 
produce  stacked  nearer  than  100  yards  to  any  railway,  or  to 
any  tank  or  vessel  for  dipping  hop  poles  in  creosote  or  any 
other  inflammable  material ;  and  property  in  any  building  in 
which  flax  or  hemp  is  dressed,  or  in  any  other  building  ad- 
joining thereto,  and  not  separated  therefrom  by  a  brick  or 
stone  wall.  Each  and  all  of  these  must  be  separately  named 
and  valued  to  be  insured.  If  you  should  desire  to  exclude  from 
the  insurance  on  agricultural  produce  one  or  more  of  the 
articles  enumerated  under  No.  1,  in  order  to  avoid  bringing 
them  into  the  average,  you  will  be  at  liberty  so  to  do,  and  the 
policy  will  be  worded  accordingly.  You  will  not,  liowever, 
in  the  event  of  any  such  excluded  property  being 
burnt  or  damaged  at  a  fire,  be  allowed  to  include 
the  same  in  your  claim  either  under  the  first 
item  from  which  such  property  was  specially  excepted, 
or  under  the  second  item  by  which  dead  farming  stock  was 
covered.  Hoots  not  stored  in  buildings ;  growing  crops  ; 
agricultural  produce  deposited  in  any  single  specified  building, 
or  any  specified  stack,  may  be  insured,  each  in  a  separate 
item,  without  being  subject  to  the  average  condition.  Erom 
an  insurance  on  live  stock,  cattle  grazing,  or  sheep  can,  if 
desired,  be  specially  excluded."  Your  committee  invited  to 
a  conference  representatives  of  the  associated  offices,  and  were 
favoured  with  an  interview  by  Mr.  11.  R.  Torakinson,  of  the 
Sun  Eire  Otlice  (cliairman  of  the  "  Eire  Offices  Committee")  ; 
Captain  E.  Bignold,  of  the  Norwich  Union  Office;  Mr. 
Charles  1'.  Ball,  of  the  B,oyal  Exchange  Assurance  Office ; 
Mr.  John  Reddish,  of  the  Royal  Earmers'  and  General  In- 


surance Office ;  Mr.  George  William  Lovell,  of  the  Phoenix 
Fire  Office ;  and  your  committee  present  the  following  as  the 
result  of  the  interview :  (1)  The  associated  offices  cannot 
depart  from  the  regulation  for  taking  three-fourths  of  the 
value  at  the  time  of  a  fire  as  the  basis  of  the  amount  upon 
which  premium  should  have  been  paid,  and  do  not  agree  to 
an  amount  based  upon  an  average  of  price  and  of  produce 
extending  over  a  series  of  years.  (2)  The  offices  decline  to  vary 
the  rates  of  premium  upon  produce  stacked  separately  and 
produce  stacked  together.  (3)  The  offices  represented  could 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  go  into  the  question  of  separating 
and  defining  cattle  feeding  stuffs,  which  is  one  of  inter- 
pretation, and  would  be  dealt  with  by  each  office  as  occasion 
arose.  (4)  The  offices  will  take  into  consideration  sepa- 
rate policies  for  hops  placed  in  a  specified  building,  and 
for  a  less  period  than  one  year;  but  if  placed  in  more  than 
one  building,  then  the  average  clause  must  apply.  (5).  The 
offices  allow  wool  to  be  insured  under  a  sepanvte  policy  if 
placed  in  a  specified  building.  (6).  The  offices  insure  steam- 
engines  and  machinery  worked  by  steam,  at  special  rates, 
according  to  risk  and  position.  Your  committee  also  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  of  the  Essex  and  Suf- 
folk Equitable  Insurance  Society  ;  Mr.  John  Thorley,  and  Mr. 
J.  Knight  Leake,  of  the  Town  and  County  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Limited ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Bannerraan  and  Mr.  John  B. 
Adams,  of  the  London  and  Midland  Eire  Office ;  and  your 
committee  present  the  following  results  of  the  interview  :  (1). 
Tliese  offices  will  insure  farming  stock  without  the  average 
clause,  and  are  disposed  to  accept  insurances  at  different  rates 
according  to  the  special  risk  of  the  farm  ;  hut  they  indicate 
that  in  all  cases  they  would  expect  a  premium  upon  not  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce. 
(2).  The  offices  generally  insist  upon  a  division  of  the  property 
insured  under  different  heads.  (3).  The  offices  agree  with  the 
associated  offices  as  to  special  rates  and  conditions  for  hops, 
wool,  and  steam  machinery. 

Conclusions. — Your  committee  informed  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  offices  that,  in  their  opinion,  there  is  no  general 
objection  to  the  average  clause  beiug  applied  to  tliree-fourths 
of  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  provided  average  prices 
and  average  crops  over  a  series  of  years  were  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  amount  on  which  premium  is  to  be  paid. 
Your  committee  regret  that  the  representatives  of  the 
associated  offices  unanimously  declined  to  entertain  this 
proposition  ;  which  determination  will  render  necessary 
for  the  farmer's  full  protection  that  he  shall  take 
out  a  new  policy  year  by  year,  and  may  also  necessi- 
tate an  additional  premium  in  case  of  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
value  of  grain.  Your  committee  are  happy  to  find  that  other 
offices  are  willing  to  effect  insurances  of  farming  stock  on  the 
terms  suggested  by  your  committee  ;  and  your  committee  are 
of  opinion  that,  in  justice  to  these  offices,  insurers  of  agricul- 
tural produce  should  pay  premiums  upon  amounts  of  not  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  average  value  of  that  produce.  Your 
committee  recommend  farmers  in  all  cases  to  insure  hay,  corn, 
straw,  and  similar  agricultural  produce,  in  a  separate  amount 
from  other  property.  It  appears  to  your  committee  that,  on 
tlie  principle  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  insured  property  at 
the  time  of  a  fire,  tliere  is  serious  liability  of  misunderstandings 
arising  between  insurers  and  insured,  likely  to  lead  to  litigation 
and  the  danger  of  the  sum  recoverable  being  below  the  actual 
amount  of  loss.  And  your  committee  therefore  desire  that  it 
should  be  the  practice  of  all  (as  it  already  is  of  some)  offices  to 
inquire  into  and  decide  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  amount 
insured  at  the  time  of  insuring. 

(Signed)  Clare  Sewell  Read. 

Cornelius  Walford. 
Albert  Pell. 
R.  C.  Catling. 
G.  F.  MuNTZ. 
Jabez  Turner. 
W.  H.  Morrison. 
Feb.  Ilh,  1871.  R.  Varden. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Smythies,  seconded  by  Mr.  C. 
S.  Read,  M.P.,  the  report  was  received  and  adopted,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  and  circulated. 

The  next  question  on  the  agenda  paper  being  "  What  fur- 
ther steps  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council  towards  securing  uni- 
formity of  weights  and  measures  P" — 
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The  Secretary  read  the  following  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Committee : 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Government  should  be  requested  to  act  upon  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Sandards  Commissioners  in  their  second 
and  third  reports,  by  legislating,  with  the  least  practicable 
delay,  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the  metric  weights 
and  measures  in  this  country,  and  facilitating  their  use  by 
making  proper  arrangements  for  the  legal  verification  and 
stamping  of  sucli  weights  and  measures. 

That,  although  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
has  recommended  that  grain  should  be  sold  by  the  '  cental' 
of  1001b.  (one  hundred  pounds),  which  is  in  use  at  Liverpool, 
yet,  as  your  committee  find  the  general  average  weight  of  a 
sack  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  to  be  about  2241b.  (two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds),  or  the  tenth  part  of  a  ton, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  substitute  for 
the  '  cental/  a  weight  of  100  (one  hundred)  kilogrammes  (or 
in  other  words,  '  a  quintal'),  which  only  differs  by  a  fraction 
from  2201b.  (two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds). 

That  the  chambers  of  agriculture  and  the  chambers  of 
commerce  be  recommended  to  petition  the  Legislature  to  pass, 
with  the  least  practicable  delay,  such  enactments  as  will  es- 
tablish the  kilogramme  with  its  decimal  multiples  and  divisions 
as  the  standard  unit  of  weight  in  lieu  of  the  present  pound 
avoirdupois  and  other  imperial  and  customary  weights. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  use  of 
such  standard  weights  should  be  made  compulsory  within  a 
definite  time ;  and,  thencforth,  contracts  made  by  any  other 
weights  should  be  invalid. 

That  this  report  be  printed,  and  copies  transmitted 
to  all  the  chambers  of  agriculture  and  chambers  of  commerce, 
to  agricultural  societies,  farmers'  clubs,  and  municipal  councils, 
with  the  request  that  they  will  circulate  the  same  and  con- 
sider the  recommendations  of  this  committee  at  their  earliest 
convenience." 

Mr.  RiGBT  then  moved  the  following :  "  That  this  Council, 
in  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Joint-Committee  on  Weights 
and  Measures,  adheres  to  ite  former  resolutions  to  the  effect, 
that  all  agricultural  produce,  except  hquids,  should  be  sold  by 
weiglit  only,  and  that  the  '  cental' of  1001b.  is  the  standard 
most  easy  of  adoption."  He  said  the  resolution  divided  itself 
into  two  parts.  The  first  was  that  "  all  agricultural  produce, 
except  liquids,  should  be  sold  by  weight  only."  He  thought 
they  would  all  agree  that  weight  was  the  best  criterion  of 
value.  They  all  knew  that  samples  of  grain  varied  very  much 
in  weight,  although  the  measure  was  the  same,  and  that  was 
always  taken  into  account  by  the  dealer  in  making  his  pur- 
chases. Even  the  sharp  setting  down  of  the  bushels  made  a 
great  difference  in  the  measuring  of  corn.  On  the  whole, 
farmers  would  get  a  fairer  value  for  their  produce  with  weight 
than  with  measure.  As  regarded  the  second  question  involved 
in  the  resolution,  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard,  he 
thought  that  a  cental  of  1001b.  would  be  the  more  easily  un- 
derstood and  more  simple  in  adoption  than  what  was  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  and  he  was  confirmed  in  that  view 
by  the  remark  of  Mr.  Read  at  the  last  meeting,  that  wlien  he 
began  to  study  the  metrical  system  he  thought  he  understood 
it  perfectly,  but  that  now  he  did  not  understand  it  at  all 
(laughter).  He  thought  it  would  be  best  to  adopt  the  cental 
of  100  lb.  as  a  leading  principle. 

Mr.  Caldecott  inquired  what  kind  of  lb,  Mr.  Rigby  pro- 
posed to  have  as  the  basis  of  the  cental. 

Mr.  Rigby  :  16  ounces. 

Mr.  T.  WiLLSON  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Wiles  hoped  the  Chamber  would  not  come  to  a 
hasty  conclusion  as  regards  the  standard  to  be  adopted 
(Hear,  hear).  He  should  like  to  hear  what  answers  liad 
been  received  from  the  different  provincial  Chambers  scattered 
over  the  country.  He  knew  that  in  Cambridgeshire  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  against  the  adoption  of  the  metrical  system. 
As  regarded  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  he  contended  that 
it  was  not  consistent  with  itself — one  part  recommending  that 
the  metric  system  should  be  adopted,  and  anotiier  recommend- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  cental  of  100  lb.  [Expressions  of 
dissent].  The  mover  of  the  adoption  of  the  Report  himself 
dissented  from  it  in  some  essential  principles.  In  talking  over 
the  matter  with  some  of  his  acquaintance  he  found  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  adopting  a  uniform  system,  but  he 
doubted  whether  that  object  was  attainable  (Hear,  hear).    He 


was  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  the  imperial 
bushel  was  established ;  but  its  use  was  now  discontinued, 
except  in  the  case  of  corn.  The  general  custom  in  Cambridge- 
shire at  present  was  to  sell  63  lb.  of  wheat  per  bushel ;  but  he 
had  no  wish  to  see  that  practice  enforced  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  where  different  customs  prevailed.  In  trying  ro 
force  people  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  they  would  meet  with 
an  amount  of  resistance  which  it  was  not  worth  while  to  en- 
counter. In  the  case  of  the  imperial  bushel,  with  its  multiples 
and  divisions,  there  were  difficulties  connected  with  the  customs 
of  trade  which  were  never  surmounted,  and  the  only  result  was 
to  add  one  other  mode  to  the  multiform  ways  of  selling.  In  his 
opinion  it  was  not  desirable  for  the  Council  to  adopt  any  such 
resolution  as  that  proposed  without  much  further  deliberation. 
As  to  the  metric  system,  what  the  lion,  member  for  Norfolk 
(Mr.  C.  S.  Read)  said  with  regard  to  it  at  the  last  meeting 
might  well  cause  people  to  pause  before  advocating  its 
adoption.  The  fact  that  a  man  like  that  had  declared  that  the 
more  he  looked  at  the  thing  the  less  he  understood  it 
(laughter),  should  make  them  hesitate.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  Chamber  would  not  pass  any  resolution  affirming  the 
advisability  of  adopting  the  metric  system,  or  even  adopting 
the  100  lb.  cental  as  a  hard  and  fast  line  for  the  sale  of  butter, 
cheese,  or  any  other  kind  of  produce. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P.,  who,  with  Professor  Leoni  Levi, 
was  present  as  a  deputation  from  the  International  Weights 
and  Measures  Association,  said  that  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion appeared  to  be  divisible  into  two  parts  :  first,  whether 
grain  should  be  sold  by  weight  or  measure  ;  and  secondly,  if 
by  weight,  what  that  weight  should  be.  In  this  question  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  agricultural  was  equally  in- 
terested with  the  commercial  community.  Eor  was  it  not 
desirable  that  everybody  connected  with  agriculture  should 
know  the  exact  price  of  his  produce  in  every  market  ?  And 
would  it  not  be  a  greater  advantage  still,  if  lie  knew  its  price 
in  every  part  of  the  world  ?  By  the  adoption  of  one  uniform 
system,  then  they  would  accomplish  that  object.  If  they  read 
a  price  current  they  would  see  the  price  of  corn  at  Dantzic, 
Odessa,  and  other  places,  and  at  once  know  what  it  meant. 
But  now  they  had  such  a  variety  of  weights  and  measures 
that  without  making  metrical  calculations  they  could  not  tell 
what  were  the  prices  in  different  countries.  This  question  had 
engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  he  himself  was  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1862,  which  unanimously  reported  in  favour  of  adopting 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures.  Before  that 
Committee  it  was  stated  that  corn  was  sold  by  no  less  than  50 
different  measures  in  this  country  ;  and  it  was  marvellous  to 
him  that  the  agricultural  interest  should  have  submitted  to  it 
so  long.  Tills  great  variety  of  weights  and  measures  was  one 
of  the  complaints  of  the  Barons  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 
It  led  to  a  system  of  extensive  frauds  in  times  when  people 
were  less  able  to  make  their  calculations  than  they  were  now. 
The  Barons  demanded  a  change,  and  accordingly  by  Magna 
Cliarta  declared  that  there  should  be  one  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures  ;  yet  here  we  were  at  the  end  of  six  or 
seven  centuries  in  the  same  position,  without  any  change. 
The  metric  system  obtained  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  In  Germany,  it  was 
at  present  permissive;  but  on  the  1st  of  January  next  it 
would  become  compulsory  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Ger- 
man States.  [A  Member  :  "  One  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures  P"]  Yes ;  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  too,  the  law  was  already  permissive. 
So  it  was  in  this  country  ;  but  what  was  wanted  was  that  it 
should  be  made  compulsory.  Again,  in  India,  last  April  the 
Government  adopted  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures ;  and  it  now  obtained  throughout  India,  with  a 
population  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe.  Last  year  a 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  this  country  to  inquire 
into  our  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  in  their  report 
they  recommended  the  metric  systen: ,  but  for  the  present  only 
permissively.  Now  the  Commissioners  appeared  to  him  to 
have  mistaken  the  object  of  their  appointment  altogether,  be- 
cause they  were  really  appointed  not  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  any  particular  system  of  weights  and  measures,  but  to  re- 
port upon  their  revision.  The  Select  Committee  of  1862,  on 
the  other  hand,  unanimously  reported  in  favour  of  the  metric 
system  ;  and  he  thought  that  that  recommendation  should  have 
influence  in  settling  the  matter,  rather  than  the  report  of  the 
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Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  correction  of 
weights  and  measures.  He  had  been  informed  upon  the  best 
authority  that  tlie  Government  were  about  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
this  session  for  the  rectification  of  weights  and  measures  and 
making  it  permissive ;  but  what  was  wanted  was  that  after  a 
certain  period,  say  three  or  five  years,  the  metric  system  should 
be  compulsory ;  and  he  had  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Government  were  disposed  to  take  that  course,  provided 
there  were  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  satisfy  them 
that  it  would  be  acceptable.  The  commercial  interest  were 
taking  up  the  question,  and  a  large  number  of  petitions  would 
be  presented  respecting  it ;  and  what  he  asked  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  to  do  was  that,  having  reported  in  favour  of  the 
metric  system,  it  should  also  petition  Parliament  that  the  BiU 
might  contain  a  clause  making  it  compulsory  after  the  lapse  of 
a  certain  time.  That  had  been  the  course  pursued  in  other 
countries  where  the  system  was  in  operation.  It  Germany,  it 
was  three  years,  and  that  term  would  expire  on  the  1st  of 
January  next,  when  it  would  become  compulsory.  As  to  the 
practice  prevailing  in  Russia,  they  had  all  sorts  of  weights  and 
measures  there,  and  tlie  greatest  inconvenience  was  felt  in 
consequence.  Seven  years  ago  a  gentleman  was  sent  by  the 
Russian  Government  to  the  International  Statistical  Society 
in  London,  authorised  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
that  they  were  desirous  above  all  things  to  adopt  the  metric 
system  as  soon  as  they  were  satisfied  that  it  would  become 
universal ;  and  if  Great  Britain  would  undertake  to  adopt  it 
they  would  thenhave  an  assurance  that  it  would  becomeuniversal 
(Hear,  hear).  Therefore  the  gentleman  was  authorised  on 
behalf  of  Russia  to  say  that  if  England  would  adopt  it  Rus- 
sia would  do  so.  He  hoped,  then,  that  the  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture would  fake  the  matter  into  consideration  and  unite 
with  the  mercantile  classes  in  petitioning  Parliament  for  the 
compulsory  adoption  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  after  a  certain  interal  had  expired. 
_  Professor  Leojh  Levi,  who  represented  the  same  Associa- 
tion as  the  preceding  speaker,  observed  that  the  adoption  of 
one  particular  weight  for  one  particular  branch  of  trade  or 
industry  would  be  attended  with  inconvenience  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  The  adoption  of  the  cental  for  grain 
only  would  involve  a  total  change  in  the  table  of  weights. 
They  would  have  done  with  the  quarter  of  381bs.  Everything 
in  fact,  would  be  changed,  and  the  change  would  be  as  trouble- 
some as  a  change  in  the  entire  system  of  the  country  (Hear, 
hear).  It  had  not  been  found  difficult  to  understand  the  me- 
tric system  in  any  country  where  it  had  been  adopted,  and  the 
present  time,  when  a  national  system  of  education  was  going 
to  be  established,  was  very  favourable  for  its  adoption  in  this 
country,  as  all  children  might  be  taught  the  metric  system. 
The  national  system  of  education  woufd  demand  the  greatest 
possible  economy  of  time,  and  as  in  the  teaching  of  the  metric 
system  one-third  of  the  time  hitherto  devoted  to  arithmetic 
would  be  saved,  children  would  be  available  for  agricultural 
and  other  industrial  operations  so  much  earlier.  The  metric 
system  was  not  confined  to  one  country,  but  prevailed  among 
200  millions  of  tlie  human  race,  and  if  this  country  adopted 
it  heartily  it  would  no  doubt  soon  become  universal  (Hear, 
hear).  The  object  was  already,  as  it  were,  within  their  grasp, 
and  one  single  step  taken  by  such  an  association  as  that  might 
greatly  aid  in  its  realisation. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P.,  said  he  forgot  to  observe  that  the 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a 
universal  system  of  monies. 

Captain  Craigie  said  he  wished  to  move  the  following 
amendment  to  the  resolution  :  "  That  this  Council,  apprecia- 
ting the  advantages  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  joint  committee,  is  yet  of  opinion  that  it  is  de- 
sirable in  the  first  place  to  afford  facilities  for  an  increased 
acquaintance  with  the  metric  system  by  introducing  instruction 
in  its  principles  in  public  elementary  schools." 

The  Chairman  interrupted  Captain  Craigie  by  expressing 
some  doubt  whether  he  could  propose  those  words  as  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  D.  Long  (Gloucestershire)  said  he  thought  that  before 
the  metric  system  was  adopted  there  must  be  a  substitution  of 
fixed  charges  for  fluctuating  ones.  The  Chamber  which  he  re- 
preseutedhad  passed  the  following  resolution :  "  That  the  various 
weights  and  measures  in  the  different  markets  of  the  kingdom 
being  found  exceedingly  inconvenient,  this  Chamber  is  of 
opinion  that  a  uniform  compulsory  system  is  desirable,  but 


that  it  should  be  preceded  by  the  substitution  of  fised  tithe  and 
rent  charges  for  the  present  fluctuating  ones." 

Mr.  Whitaker  thought  it  would  be  well  for  the  CouncU 
simply  to  declare  that  agricultural  produce  should  be  sold  by 
weight  only,  and  to  give  the  district  Chambers  a  further 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  on  the  metric 
system. 

The  Chairman  having  abserved  that  on  reflection  he  thought 
the  amendment  might  be  proposed, 

Captain  Craigie  resumed :  He  said  that  when  the  Cham- 
ber first  entertained  that  question  lie  was  prejudiced  against 
the  metric  system,  but  having  since  looked  into  the  matter 
very  carefully  he  wished  to  see  it  become  a  universal  system. 
As  regarded  the  opposition,  he  thought  a  great  many  gentle- 
men did  not  quite  understand  what  it  was  they  were  opposing 
or  were  asked  to  approve.  The  metric  system  had  been  called 
a  Erench  system,  and  he  had  heard  it  opposed  in  local  Cham- 
bers on  that  ground.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  system  of  200  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  if  France  contained  that  number  he 
should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  her  in  her  present  posi- 
tion. It  was  not  a  French  system,  but  one  which  had  been 
adopted  by  a  large  number  of  nations,  and  he  believed  it  was 
worthy  of  universal  acceptance.  Again,  it  had  been  objected 
that  the  nomenclature  of  the  system  was  uncouth  and  difficult 
for  our  countrymen  to  understand.  That  was  a  difficulty 
which  would  soon  be  removed  if  the  teaching  of  the  metric 
system  were  introduced  into  the  education  of  children  gene- 
rally under  the  new  system.  If  they  did  not  understand  it 
themsehes  that  was  no  reason  children  should  not  be  taught 
to  understand  it,  and  he  had  read  evidence  of  masters  of 
schools  to  the  effect  that  they  could  teach  a  boy  the  metric 
system  of  arithemetic,  so  as  to  furnish  him  with  ammunition 
comletely  for  tlie  rest  of  his  life,  in  two  years  less  time  than 
arithmetic  could  be  learnt  under  the  present  system  (Hear, 
hear).  A  gentleman  had  remarked  on  the  great  diversity  to 
be  found  at  present  throughout  the  country.  That  diversity 
seemed  to  him  (Captain  Craigie)  an  argument  in  favour  of  his 
amendment.  A  stone  now  consisted  of  81bs.,  141bs.,  IGflbs., 
17ilbs.,  221bs.,  241bs.,  and  321bs.  Surely  if  there  was  to  be 
any  change  the  easiest  and  best  course  would  be  to  establish  a 
uniform  stone  of  lOlbs.  They  might  familiarise  their  minds 
with  the  metric  system  by  using  English  words  to  signify  the 
same  magnitude  and  weight,  a  course  which  had  already  been 
adopted  to  a  certain  extent  in  North  Germany.  They  might 
call  a  gram  a  grain,  15.434!  grs.  troy;  a  decagram  a  dwt., 
154.3-4  grs.  troy ;  a  hectogram  an  ounce,  3.528  oz.  avoirdu- 
pois ;  a  kilogram  a  pound,  2.2051bs.  avoirdupois  ;  a  myria- 
gram  a  stone,  22.051bs.  ;  a  quintal  a  cwt.,  220.5lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois ;  and  a  millier  a  ton,  being  2,2051bs.,  instead  of  the  old 
ton  of  2,240lbs. — difference  of  only  351bs.  Of  course  the 
difference  of  values  would  have  to  be  mastered ;  but  if  there 
was  to  be  a  change  let  them  not  make  two  bites  at  a  cherry. 
It  might  be  urged  that  it  was  not  the  function  of  Chambers 
to  take  up  the  question  at  all ;  but  he  dissented  from  that 
opinion.  It  was  their  function  to  watch  over  all  questions 
that  interested  the  agricultural  community.  If  the  Chambers 
were  limited  to  one  or  two  objects  their  life  might  be  very 
brief,  and  he  hoped  they  would  take  note  of  everything  that 
affected  agriculture. 

Mr.  G.  i\  MuNTZ,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  he  be- 
lieved that  the  opposition  to  the  metric  system  arose,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  its  not  being  properly  understood.  To 
those  who  had  never  studied  it  it  appeared  exceedingly  com- 
plicated ;  but,  when  once  understood,  nothing  could  be  more 
simple.  He  regretted  tliat  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and 
tlie  agricultural  community  generally  had  paid  so  little  atten- 
tion to  it.  Many  of  the  members  of  Chambers,  he  believed, 
did  not  know  what  the  metric  system  was ;  and  no  wonder, 
therefore,  they  objected  to  its  establishment  in  tliis  country. 
He  deprecated  any  attempt  to  deal  vritli  that  question  by  half- 
measures.  When  there  was  so  much  foreign  competition,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  agricultural  interest  that  every 
farmer  in  the  kingdom,  when  he  took  up  the  quotations  of 
foreign  markets,  should  understand  what  they  meant,  so  that 
he  miglit  regulate  his  own  operations  accordingly  (Hear,  hear). 
If  the  cental  were  adopted  tliroughout  the  kingdom  the  same 
difficulties  would  attend  that  change  as  the  one  which  he  ad- 
vocated, and  what  he  desired  was  a  radical  change  which 
would  embrace  the  whole  system.  Tlie  Report  was  a  most 
able  and  convincing  document,  and  he  felt  certain  that  any 
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differences  of  opinion  which  existed  in  the  Council  on  that 
subject  arose  solely  from  want  of  knowledge  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Whitaker  thought  it  advisable  that,  before  adopting 
any  resolution  on  the  metric  system,  the  Central  Chamber 
should  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  district  Chambers.  He  saw 
no  objection  to  their  declaring,  then,  that  agricultural  produce 
should  be  sold  by  weight  oiily,  as  they  were  all  agreed  on 
that  point.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  make  farmers 
feel  that  the  Central  Chamber  was  promoting  what  some  of 
them  regarded  as  visionary  objects. 

Mr.  H.  BiDDELL  (Suffolk)  agreed  with  Mr.  Whitaker 
that  the  district  Chambers  should  have  more  time  for  consider- 
ing the  subject.  Capt.  Craigie  said  that  children  might  be 
easily  taught  the  metric  system ;  but  he  did  not  forget  that 
there  were  a  great  number  of  small  farmers  and  tradesmen  who 
would  also  require  to  be  instructed,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  compare  the  new  standard  with  the  old  one. 

Mr.  FijVLAy  Dun  (Banbury  Chamber)  said  the  great  ob- 
ject to  be  aimed  at  was  the  securing  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the 
transactions  between  this  country  and  foreign  countries  doubled 
during  the  ten  years  between  1856  and  1866.  At  the  present 
time  about  five  million  quarters  of  corn  per  annum 
were  sold  in  this  country  under  various  systems,  while 
about  the  same  quantity  of  corn  from  abroad  was  sold — 
some  under  the  metric  system,  and  some  under  other  systems 
connected  with  the  old  standard.  What  tliey  wanted,  as  agri- 
culturists and  as  citizens  of  the  world,  was  a  system  which  they 
could  understand  easily  themselves  and  which  was  understood 
throughout  the  world  at  large — and  the  metric  system  possessed 
those  advantages.  That  was  the  system  followed  by  scientific 
men  in  all  their  calculations ;  it  was  the  system  adopted  by 
the  French,  who  were  particularly  accurate  in  regard  to  weights 
and  measures ;  it  was  the  system  adopted  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  that  system  must  be  adopted  here, 
sooner  or  later :  the  only  question  was  whether  they  should 
take  it  up  now,  when  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
content with  the  old  system.  The  difficulties  involved  in  its 
adoption  were  extremely  few,  because,  it  being  founded  on  the 
decimal  system,  aU  you  had  to  do  was  to  add  or  take  away  a 
multiple  :  a  child  might  be  taught  it  in  a  few  weeks.  It  was, 
he  believed,  destined  to  revolutionise  their  whole  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  to  bring  about  the  decimahsation  of 
the  coinage — and  the  only  question  was  whether  agriculturists 
should  lag  behind  in  such  an  important  matter  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P.,  said,  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
who  drew  up  the  report,  and  who  was  not  absent  from  a  single 
meeting  of  that  committee,  he  wished  to  say  one  or  two  words 
on  that  subject.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1864  it  was  made  legal 
to  enter  into  contracts  under  the  metric  system :  but  practi- 
cally the  object  of  the  legislature  had  been  defeated  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  no  provision  for  the  legal  verification  of 
metric  weights,  and  the  committee  desired  that  that  defect 
should  be  remedied,  no  that  parties  would  be  able  in  future  to 
adopt  the  metric  system  in  contracts.  He  entirely  concurred 
in  what  had  been  said  about  the  difficulties  of  applying  that 
system ;  but  it  was  always  inconvenient  to  learn  one's  lesson 
over  again,  especially  towards  the  termination  of  one's  life.  In 
that  matter  they  must  think  of  the  rising  generation  as  well 
as  themselves,  and  they  must  also  think  how  England  might 
be  disgraced  by  refusing  to  adopt  a  system  with  the  advantage 
of  uniformity,  and  which  had  been  carried  out  in  so  large  a 
portion  of  tlie  civilised  world.  The  metric  system  was  now  in 
use  among  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, with  a  large  proportion  of  whom  they  were  closely  con- 
nected by  the  bonds  of  trade  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  authorised  by  Mr.  Uigby  to 
withdraw  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution  relating  to  the 
cental,  and  that  being  the  case  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  for- 
mer part  and  the  amendment  being  welded  together  (Hear, 
hear). 

In  accordance  with  this  announcement  the  former  part  of 
Mr.  Rigby's  resolution  was  then  united  with  the  amendment, 
and  adopted  unanimously  in  the  following  form  :  "  That  this 
Council,  in  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Weights  and  Measures,  adheres  to  its  former  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  all  agricultural  produce,  except  liquids,  should  be 
sold  by  weigiit  only,  and  that  this  Council,  appreciating  the 
advantages  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Report  of 
the  Joint  Committee,  is  yet  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  in 


the  first  place  to  afford  facilities  for  an  increased  acquaintance 
with  the  metric  system  by  introducing  instruction  in  its  prin- 
ciples in  public  elementary  schools." 

The  Chairman  offered  the  thanks  of  the  Council  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Smith,  M.P.,  and  Professor  Leoni  Levi  for  their  attendance, 
and  for  their  lucid  and  valuable  remarks. 

The  next  question  for  consideration  being,  "  What  steps 
shall  be  taken  by  the  Council  with  reference  to  the  malt- 
tax  ?"— 

Mr.  J.  H.  HoDSOLL  (West  Kent)  moved  the  following : 
"  That  this  Council  urge  the  Government,  when  reviewing  the 
general  licensing  system  of  the  country,  to  consider  the  unjust 
pressure  of  the  Malt-tax  upon  the  growers  of  barley  and  upon 
the  labouring  classes,  who  are  the  great  consumers  of  beer." 
He  said  that  question  had  been  urged  upon  the  Government 
repeatedly ;  but,  as  ye<,  without  any  result.  Farmers  were  stiU. 
subject  to  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  Malt-tax,  and  the  poor 
labouring  man  had  to  pay  id.  a  quart  for  his  beer,  when  if 
there  were  no  duty  he  might  get  it  for  little  more  than  3d. 
In  fact  the  Malt-tax  had  in  many  districts  altogether  excluded 
beer  from  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  The  Government  was,  he 
believed,  about  to  propose  a  new  system  of  licensing  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  that  presented  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  urging  upon  them  the  oppressive  nature  of  this  tax. 

Mr.  T.  Arkell,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  he  should 
not  go  through  the  old  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Repeal  of 
the  Malt-tax  ;  but  the  evils  of  the  Malt-tax  were  increasing. 
They  were  all  aware  that  last  year  there  was  a  great  dearth, 
and  that  many  crops  were  exceedingly  short.  Almost  every- 
one expected  that  the  barley  crop  would  be  made  remunera- 
tive in  some  degree  by  extra  price ;  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
Although  farmers'  had,  as  a  rule,  a  short  crop  of  barley,  there 
had  never  been  so  dull  and  dragging  a  trade  in  barley  as  during 
the  last  year.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  that,  he  thought, 
and  he  could  say  what  it  was.  He  knew  something  about  the 
brewing  trade,  and  he  believed  that  the  badness  of  the  trade  in 
barley  might  be  traced  to  a  very  greatly  increased  consumption 
of  sugar  in  brewing  (Hear,  hear).  He  hoped  that  some  of  the 
agricultural  members  would  move  for  a  return  of  the  quantity 
of  sugar  used  during  the  last  year  in  brewing.  There  was  a 
very  moderate  import  duty  on  sugar,  and  brewers  were  allowed 
to  use  sugar  if  they  paid  an  increased  duty,  which  would  bear 
some  comparison  with  the  duty  on  malt.  He  should  like  to 
know  at  what  price  per  quarter  barley  was  taken  lor  that  pur- 
pose, how  the  extra  duty  on  sugar  was  collected,  and  whether 
the  brewers  were  left  to  make  returns  as  they  thought  fit 
(Hear,  hear).  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  great  injustice  was 
involved  in  that  matter  ;  and  he  was  told  that  some  brewers 
used  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  one  half  as  com- 
pared with  malt.  He  wanted  malt  houses  to  be  free,  and  he 
wanted  to  be  enabled  himself  to  give  malt  if  he  chose  to  his 
sheep,  pigs,  and  cattle.  He  had  always  felt  the  Malt-tax  to 
be  a  great  hindrance  to  him  in  the  feeding  of  his  animals,  and 
having  walked  through  the  MetropoUtan  Cattle  Market  that 
day,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  there  had  been  no 
malt  duty,  many  of  the  animals  that  he  saw  would  have  been 
much  fatter. 

Mr.  Storer  (Notts)  observed  that  that  question  was  of 
vast  importance,  not  merely  in  a  financial  or  fiscal  point  of 
view,  but  also  in  relation  to  public  health  and  pubUc  morals. 
The  labourers  of  this  country  would  be  in  a  much  better 
position  if  there  were  no  Malt-tax,  especially  as  regarded  the 
temptation  to  frequent  beer-houses  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  G.  T.  Turner  (West  Kent)  said  that  in  his  locality  the 
physical  powers  of  the  labourers  were  manifestly  diminishing. 
Labourers  had  not  anything  like  the  strong  bone  and  muscle 
which  distinguished  their  class  50  years  ago  ;  and  he  attributed 
the  change  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  beer  they  drank,  which, 
instead  of  strengthening,  seemed  to  injure  them.  Last  year 
some  of  his  men  employed  in  mowing  broke  down  Mrith 
diarrhoea,  and  medical  men  in  the  neighbourhood  thought 
that  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  bad  quality  of  beer  which  they 
had  drunk.  He  had  two  men  who  brewed  their  own  beer,  and 
they  were  decidedly  the  best  labourers  he  had,  and  did  the 
most  work. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said  he  had  been  asked  what  con- 
nection there  was  between  the  Malt-tax  and  the  licensing 
system.  Well,  he  replied,  a  very  great  connection  (Hear,  hear). 
They  were  both  part  of  a  great  monopoly  (Hear,  hear).  The 
monopoly  commenced  as  soon  as  the  barley  passed  out  of  the 
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hands  of  the  farmer  into  the  malt-house,  and  it  did  not  cease 
until  such  time  as  the  unfortunate  consumer  drank  it 
(laughter).  Therefore  he  said  that  if  the  Government  were 
going  to  review  the  general  licensing  system  it  was  the  duty 
of  that  Central  Chamber  to  impress  upon  it  the  far  greater 
evils  of  the  Malt-tax,  not  only  as  regarded  them  as  growers  of 
barley,  but  also  as  respected  the  morals  and  health  of  their 
labourers.  It  was  very  singular  indeed  to  trace  the  working 
of  that  monopoly.  One  might  easily  fancy  that  under  that 
great  brewers'  monopoly  there  would  be  very  few  public- 
houses  ;  but  somehow  or  other  there  were  a  great  many  more 
public-houses  than  could  possibly  be  required.  The  other 
day  it  was  stated  in  the  Norfolk  Chamber  that  in  the  city  of 
Norwich,  which  had  about  80,000  inhabitants,  there  were  no 
less  than  800  public-houses  and  only  150  bakers  (Hear, 
hear).  Eight  hundred  public-houses  could  not  possibly  be 
wanted  for  such  a  population.  Some  persons  might  tell  them 
that  the  result  of  such  competition  must  be  that  the  public 
got  the  best  quality  of  beer  ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  in  order 
to  live,  that  vast  body  of  publicans  had  to  resort  to  adulteration. 

Mr.  CoRRANCE,  M.P.,  said  that  members  of  Parliament 
had  to  encounter  considerable  difficulties  in  dealing  with  that 
question,  and  he  felt  sure  that  in  discharging  their  duty,  they 
would  meet  with  due  consideration  on  the  part  of  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  and  their  own  constituents.  While  proposing 
remissions  of  taxation,  the  Government  had  wilfully  lost 
many  opportunities  of  reducing  the  malt-tax,  and  its  attention 
must  again  be  directed  to  the  evils  complained  of.  The  depu- 
tation which  waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  last 
year,  left  him  with  sanguine  expectations  that  something 
would  be  done ;  but  those  expectations  were  cruelly  disap- 
pointed (Hear,  hear).  On  a  previous  occasion  when  that 
question  was  discussed,  he  (Mr.  Corrance)  expressed  doubts  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  the  change  proposed  by  the  committee, 
viz.,  that  the  tax  on  malt  should  be  placed  directly  on  beer, 
and  warned  the  Chamber  that  that  would  raise  opposition 
from  two  most  powerful  interests.  In  his  opinion,  they 
should  seek  assistance  from  every  quarter  where  it  was  to  be 
obtained  (Hear,  hear).  He  thought  that  when  that  question 
was  again  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  it  ought  to 
be  submitted,  if  possible,  in  the  shape  of  a  substantive  reso- 
lution, the  terms  of  which  should  be  carefully  chosen  ;  and  in 
his  opinion,  the  Council  ought  to  thank  Mr.  Read  and  the 
Norfolk  Chamber  for  having  laid  their  hands  upon  a  strong 
point,  which  would  bring  the  question  to  a  distinct  issue. 

Mr.  H.  BiDDELL  hoped  the  honourable  gentlemen  who  had 
just  spoken  would  not  fail  to  express  his  feelings  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  there  were  any  men 
who  avoided  the  use  of  strong  language  in  Parliament  it  was 
the  advocates  of  farming  interests  (laughter).  He  would  not 
say  that  behind  their  backs,  but  preferred  doing  so  in  their 
presence;  and  he  must  say  that  some  of  them  had  thrown  away 
many  opportunities.  For  example,  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Budget  of  last  year.  Col.  Barttelot  was  reported  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Col.  Barttellot  acknowledged  as  a  boon  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest  tiie  privilege  about  to  be  given  them — to  use 
sprouted  malt  as  food  for  cattle — but  suggested  that  a  further 
concession  should  be  made  by  remitting  the  duty  on  farm- 
horses  when  employed  in  repairing  roads"  (laughter).  Another 
hou.  member,  whom  he  would  not  name  (Mr.  llead  was 
understood  to  be  here  referred  to),  did  better.  Having  natu- 
rally expressed  his  disappointment  that  there  was  to  be  no  re- 
duction of  the  malt-tax,  he  went  on  to  say  ''  that  he  was  very 
glad  that  the  sugar  duties  were  reduced,  though  he  would 
rather  have  had  the  chance  of  growing  barley  against  all  the 
world."  He  (Mr.  Biddell)  wanted  both  Mr.  Corrance  and 
Mr.  Read  to  say  boldly  in  tiie  House  of  Commons  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  morality,  of  justice,  and  of  necessity  that  the  malt- 
tax  should  be  abolished.  Just  after  the  scene  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  an  hon.  member  told  him  that  Mr,  Read  was  the  only 
man  who  made  anything  like  a  protest  on  belialf  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  adding  that,  immediately  after  the  Budget 
most  of  the  members  rushed  out  to  dinner.  If  these  members 
rushed  out  to  dinner  under  such  circumstances  the  malt-tax 
would  never  be  repealed  (laughter  and  "  Hear,  hear").  If  gen- 
tlemen who  represented  agricultural  coubtituencies,  instead  of 
rushing  out  to  dinner  would  wait  till  they  had  said  what  the 
occasion  demanded,  something  might  soon  be  done  in  the  right 
direction.  He  hoped  the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  alluded  would 
take  what  he  had  said  in  good  part  (laughter). 


The  Chairman  said  he  hoped  that  when  another  deputa- 
tion waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
subject  of  the  malt-tax,  Mr.  Biddell  would  form  part  of  it 
(laughter). 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  Marshall  (Cambridgeshire)  proposed  "  That,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Council,  some  legal  provision  is  necessary, 
and  ought  to  be  made  for  enabling  persons  interested  in  occu- 
pation roads,  not  being  highways,  to  co-operate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making,  imposing,  and  maintaining  such  roads  at  their 
own  charge,  and  that  the  subject  is  one  of  sufficient  public 
importance  to  justify  an  application  to  the  Government  to 
initiate  legislative  action  thereon  in  the  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment." Mr.  Marshall,  in  the  address  which  he  delivered,  fre- 
quently referred  to  a  bill  which  he  had  prepared  for  submission 
to  Parliament  After  remarking  at  the  outset  that  the  roads  of 
this  country  were  divided  into  public  and  private  roads,  the 
latter  being,  as  it  were  capillaries  in  the  great  circulating 
system,  he  observed  that  important  as  private  or  occupation 
roads  were  there  was  at  present  no  legal  pro\  ision  for  keeping 
them  in  repair,  and  his  object  was  to  supply  that  defect.  What 
he  proposed  was,  that  the  parties  interested  in  such  roads  should 
be  enabled  to  put  their  hands  in  their  own  pockets,  not  in  other 
people's,  to  remedy  the  evil  which  had  been  so  much  complained 
of.  Where  an  occupation  road  belonged  to  a  single  individual 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  ;  but  where  a  number  of 
persons  were  concerned,  they  could  not  at  present  impose  a  tax 
for  the  common  benefii;  in  consequence  of  mortgages,  luna- 
cies, settlements,  &c.,  which  interfered  with  common  action  or 
a  fair  apportionment  of  expense.  He  desired  that  a  general 
measure  should  be  proposed  in  Parliament  enabling  persons  who 
were  in  the  position  which  he  had  described  to  co-operate  for  the 
end  in  view.  He  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  laud  who  were  con- 
cerned, the  former  sitting  and  voting,  if  they  pleased,  by  proxy, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  any  expenditure  should  be  in- 
curred, and  that  if  two-thirds  of  the  rateable  value  were  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  and  it  were  thought  desirable  to  adopt 
the  A.ct,  it  should  be  adopted  and  a  road  surveyor  appointed 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  as  regarded  repairs.  If  persons 
wanted  to  make  use  of  the  Act,  they  might  do  so ;  if  they  did  not, 
they  might  leave  it  alone. 

Mr.  Joseph  Martin  (Cambridgeshire),  in  seconding  the 
motion,  testified  te  the  want  of  such  a  measure  as  that  in- 
dicated in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

Mr.  WuiTAKER  observed  that  there  were  an  immense  num- 
ber of  occupation  roads,  and  he  feared  the  result  if  what  was 
proposed  would,  in  many  cases,  be  to  inflict  heavy  burdens  on 
persons  who  would  receive  no  corresponding  benefit. 

Mr.  Genge  Andrews  concurred  in  this  view. 

Mr.  Marshall  stated  in  explanation  that  the  objection  on 
the  ground  of  inequality  of  benefit  was  met  by  a  provision  for 
insuring  different  proportions  of  rating  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

The  motion  was  then  adopted  ;  after  which,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  it  was  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the 
motion  relating  to  the  malt-tax  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  copy  of  the  one  just 
passed  to  the  Home  Secretary. 

Mr.  Genge  Andrews,  who  had  a  notice  of  motion  on  the 
paper,  declaring  that  "  highways  should  not  continue  to  be  a 
charge  on  real  property  only  through  the  poor-rate  assess- 
ment," said  he  had  received  a  hint  from  the  Cliairman  that  he 
had  better  postpone  it  until  the  next  meeting,  adding  that  he 
was  quite  willing  to  take  that  course  on  the  understanding 
that  at  the  ne.\t  meeting  it  would  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
agenda  paper. 

A  discussion  ensued  on  this  question,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Andrews  complained  that,  although  he  sent  his  notice 
two  months  ago,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  near  the  head  of 
the  paper,  it  was  placed  near  the  bottom. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  observed  that  Mr.  Andrews  must 
not  suppose  because  his  notice  happened  to  be  sent  first  that 
it  would  be  first  on  the  agenda  paper,  as  that  might  entirely 
upset  the  arrangements  of  the  business  committee,  who  must, 
in  fact,  decide  all  such  questions  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Andrews  said  he  had  always  entertained  a  very  strong 
objection  to  a  limited  business  committee.  A  limited  business 
committee,  with  a  chairman  at  its  head,  might  burke  any  ques- 
tion if  allowed  to  put  it  at  the  tail  of  the  agenda  paper. 
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Mr.  T.  DucKBEAM  defended  a  business  committee,  and  urged 
that  Mr.  Andrews's  motion  should  be  disposed  of  at  once,  as  it 
had  been  already  discussed  by  every  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in 
the  kingdom,  and  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  a 
whole  sitting. 

Ultimately  the  motion  was  postponed,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  it  should  stand  second  in  order  for  the  next  meeting,  the 
first  relating  to  local  taxation. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Long,  made  on  behalf  of  Sir  G. 
Jenkinson,  M.P.,  who  had  left  the  room,  the  following  was 
then  agreed  to :  "  That  the  subject  for  consideration  at  the 
March  meeting  of  the  Council  be,  '  The  present  unjust  in- 
cidence of  local  taxation,  and  what  further  action  shall  be 
taken  to  obtain  an  entire  revision  of  the  same.' " 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P.,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  Chairman  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had 
presided,  and  the  meeting  then  separated. 


THE    CENTRAL    CHAMBER     OF    AGRI- 
CULTURE 
ITS  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — You  have  noticed  the  Central  Chamber  asking  for 
so  much  money  ;  I  wish  you  would  show  them  up  for  the 
way  in  which  they  spend  it.  It  appeared  from  the 
Report  read  on  Tuesday,  that  £170  had  been  paid  to  the 
Central  Council  for  railway  fares,  and  that  the  general  ex- 
penses for  the  Central  and  the  Local  Chambers  were  £243. 
The  chairman  informed  us  that  there  were  176  members, 
and  the  auditor  told  us  that  30  of  these  had  not  paid,  so 
that  the  income  of  the  Central  could  not  be  more  than 
£146.  I  do  not  know  what  share  of  the  general  expenses 
the  Central  ought  to  pay,  but  by  the  time  they  had  paid 
their  own  Council  they  had  less  than  nothing  to  pay 
expenses  with.  Now  I  think  this  most  shameful  that  they 
should  draw  upon  the  Local  Chambers  to  pay  the  Council 
elected  by  themselves,  when  the  Locals  have  also  their  own 
deputies  to  pay.  Yours  truly, 

A  Member  of  the  Central  Chamber. 

[The  Chairman,  nevertheless,  it  will  be  seen,  made  an 
appeal  for  more  money  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday — for 
au  office  and  for  the  secretary. — Editor  M.L.E.~\ 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  "HALF-RATING." 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Herefordsiiire  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  Archer  Clive,  could  not  help 
thinking  tiiat  it  was  a  very  great  bardsliip  upon  tenant 
farmers,  who  had  taken  their  farms  upon  the  condition  that 
they  should  pay  all  parochial  rates,  which  was  a  matter  of 
easy  calculation  beforehand,  that  they  should  now  be  called 
upon  to  pay  an  educational  rate  which  at  the  time  of  the  taking 
of  their  farms  was  never  anticipated.  Por  his  own  part,  he 
fully  agreed  with',  the  Government  measure,  and  thought  it 
highly  desirable  tliat  it  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible. 
But  he  did  not  think  it  fair  that  men  who  had  taken  their 
farms  on  the  supposition  that  no  additional  rates  would  fall 
upon  them  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  new  rate 
for  education.  He  thought  it  was  a  matter  in  respect  of  which 
Government  assistance  out  to  be  given  ;  that  was  to  say,  as- 
sistance from  the  consolidated  fund,  which  was  a  fund  that  was 
contributed  to  by  all  classes  in  the  nation.  At  the  same  time 
he  might  remind  them  that  if  they  were  to  have  Government 
assistance  they  must  also  have  Government  interference.  They 
would  be  subjected  to  a  difficulty  which  met  them  very  fre- 
quently even  now — the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  an  obnoxious 
officer.  The  schoolmaster,  being  paid  in  part  by  the  Govern- 
ment, would  be  not,  perhaps,  appointed  by  the  Government, 
but  he  would  be  retained  in  his  place  by  the  Government,  and 
would  not  be  disraissible  by  those  who,  after  all,  teally  em- 
ployed him.    He  did  not  say  that  this  was  any  reason  why  no 


Government  assistance  should  be  received;  but  he  stated  it 
simply  in  order  to  show  how  impossible  it  was  that  any  system 
should  be  instituted  which  did  not  present  difficulties.  With 
regard  to  the  educational  rate  he  thought  that  if  no  Govern- 
ment assistance  was  given  in  respect  of  that  matter,  which  was 
([uite  a  new  thing,  the  rate  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  property 
itself  rather  than  upon  the  occupier  of  that  property.  And 
yet  there  was  this  difficulty  in  regard  to  this  matter — 
that  if  the  burden  were  laid  upon  the  actual  owners 
it  would  not  be  just  tliat  the  occupiers  should  vote 
away  the  money  which  the  owners  were  to  pay. 
Por  there  was  no  principle  in  the  Constitution  more  clearly 
established  than  that  those  who  paid  a  tax  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  that  tax ;  and,  therefore, 
if  the  burden  was  laid  upon  tbe  owners,  they  would  be  the 
persons  to  apply  to  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 
He  mentioned  this  as  a  matter  for  consideration  with  reference 
to  petitioning  the  Government  to  give  assistance  in  the  matter, 
not  only  of  education,  but  other  county  burdens  ;  regard  being 
had  to  providing  against  undue  and  vexatious  interference  by 
Government  officials  in  the  spending  of  that  money  which, 
though  partly  granted  by  the  Government,  was  largely  con- 
tributed to  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  county.  He  did  not 
know  that  he  need  say  anything  more  on  this  subject,  for,  as 
he  had  said  before,  they  were  quite  willing  to  undertake  that 
which  in  justice  belong  to  them  ;  but  they  were  not  prepared 
to  pay  for  those  who  were  quite  as  much  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  therefore  quite  as  much  obli- 
gated by  justice  to  contribute  their  share  towards  the  local 
burdens. 

[It  does  not  appear  to  have  struck  the  reverend  gentleman  that 
at  least  until  some  new  system  be  adopted,  the  landlord 
should  in  justice  pay  his  share  of  any  new  tax. — Editor 

F.  Mr\ 


THE  tenant-right  LEASE. 

to  the  editor  of  the  mark  lane  express. 

Sir, — Your  last  issue  contained  the  covenants  of  this 
lease,  as  approved  by  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  and  as  if  unanimously  agreed  to,  but  this  1 
beg  to  deny.  At  our  general  meeting,  in  January, 
I  declared  my  protest,  and  I  am  aware  that  the  tenant- 
farmers  generally,  in  this  district,  do  not  approve  of  it. 
The  lease  was  prepared  by  a  Committee  chosen  in  the 
Council,  composed  principally  of  landowners  and  land- 
stewards.  This  lease  is  very  similar  to  the  one  intro- 
duced some  years  ago  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  by  Mr. 
G.  K.  Cooper,  and  containing  so  many  useless  clauses,  that 
I  believe  it  has  not  been  adopted  ;  nor  can  the  tenant 
possibly  act  up  to  it  without  disadvantages  to  himself, 
thereby  tending  to  arbitration  or  litigation,  and  injurious 
to  all  concerned,  except  the  legal  profession,  where  folios 
are  au  object.  Why  should  the  farmer  be  limited  in  his 
business,  in  cultivating  and  manuring  his  farm  ?  No 
other  classes  arc  asked  to  do  so  in  their  business.  As  long 
as  those  restrictive  clauses  continue,  so  long  will  they  im- 
pede British  farming. 

I  will  offer  my  opinion  on  this  all  important  subject. 
No  practical  tenant-farmer  objects  to  have  the  landowners' 
property  in  every  way  secured  from  spoliation.  The 
tenant  ought  to  have  21  year's  term  at  least,  with  re- 
arrangement at  the  end  of  18  years,  to  farm  as  he  thinks 
best  for  himself,  and  that  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  land- 
owners and  the  community.  The  best  managed  farms  in 
the  United  Kingdom  are  under  long  terms,  and  not  con- 
fined to  many  of  the  clauses  contained  in  this  law-digested 
lease.  I  think  it  right  to  inform  the  tenant-farmers 
that  Mr.  H.  Clark  is  a  barrister  on  the  Western 
Circuit,  consequently  his  knowledge  of  farming  must  be 
very  limited,  as  you  can  conceive  by  his  production. 
I  remain  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Christopher  Spear. 

Tiproell,  St.  3IeUio)i,  Wv  Feb,  1871. 
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AYRSHIRE     FARMERS'     CLUB. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting,  Mr.  R.  M.  Ciinninghame,  Shields, 
president  of  the  Club,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Eobert  Stevenson 
Hillhouse,  read  a  paper  on  "  the  Progress  of  Agricultural 
Science,  and  the  Benefits  of  Chemistry  in  Determining  the 
Nature  and  Commercial  Value  of  Manures." 

Mr.  Stevenso:^  said  :  The  importance  of  agriculture  to  all 
the  substantial  interests  of  mankind  is  so  fully  recognised,  that 
it  may  be  deemed  a  matter  of  surprise  that  its  progress  has 
been  so  slow  down  through  the  ages  of  time.  Those  nations 
that  skilfully  practise  it  always  enjoy  superior  advantages  over 
those  who  slothfuUy  neglect  it.  Many  of  the  sciences  are 
ardently  engaged  in  by  men  of  reflective  mind  to  increase  their 
appreciation  and  enlarge  their  views  of  Nature.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  enlarge  the  mind  and  increase  our  spheres  of 
usefulness  and  pleasure  than  the  development  of  agricultural 
science,  which  has  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  principles  in 
vegetation  hitherto  unknown,  and  the  spreading  of  useful 
knowledge  among  a  wide  range  of  mankind,  and  by  superior 
cultivation  to  increase  the  productive  capabilities  of  the  soil,  by 
supplying  those  ingredients  which  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere 
are  capable  of  yielding  in  sufficient  quantities  to  promote 
vigorous  vegetation.  The  importance  of  this  science  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  being  proved  by  its  progressive  im- 
provement, some  few  remarks  upon  ancient  cultivation  are 
necessary  to  our  subject.  Some  faint  attempts  at  cultivation 
of  the  very  rudest  and  simplest  kind  appear  to  have  been  made 
in  this  country  about  a  century  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Ctesar.  AVe  have  no  direct  information  as  to  the  position  of 
agriculture  during  the  dominion  ot  the  Uomans,  but  from 
their  invariable  practice  of  introducing  their  customs  into 
all  their  conquests,  and  also  from  the  still-existing  remains 
of  Koman  roads  and  other  vestiges  of  civilization,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  great  improvements  were  made  in  agriculture  by 
them.  From  the  writings  of  ancient  authors  we  learn  that 
agriculture  among  the  ancient  Romans  was  little  inferior — in 
some  points  superior^to  our  own.  Amidst  their  endless  wars 
and  intestine  commotions,  they  always  appreciated  the  advan- 
tages of  a  superior  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  most  illus- 
trious citizens  engaged  in  it,  and  the  most  renowned  generals 
retired  from  their  conquests  to  seek  in  it  a  happier  life.  Cul- 
tivated minds  became  associated  with  it  so  that  they  might 
behold  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  admire  the  charms  of  rural 
life.  CaUumala  recommended  draining  three  feet  deep,  half 
iiUed  with  stones  or  gravel,  as  essential  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  soil.  The  benefits  of  manuring  were  appreciated, 
and  it  was  considered  indispensable,  along  with  good  cultiva- 
tion and  proper  seed,  for  vegetation.  Their  opinions  as  to 
the  strength,  quality,  and  application  of  the  dung  from  the 
various  animals  were  in  many  points  similar  to  our  own.  But 
the  mechanical  skill  displayed  in  modern  agricultural  imple- 
ments, the  use  of  artificial  manures,  and  the  cultivation  of 
root  crops,  were  by  them  unknown.  Their  management  of 
the  dunghill  deserves  attention  even  at  the  present  day.  Their 
dungstead  was  deep  in  the  middle — a  kind  of  large  basin, 
paved  at  the  bottom,  partially  built  up  at  the  sides,  the  top 
covered  with  woven  branches  of  trees  to  preserve  it  from  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  the  injurious  influence  of  rain,  so  that 
they  might  retard  fermentation  and  prevent  evaporation.  At 
certain  seasons  it  was  turned  over  and  thoroughly  incorporated 
together.  As  some  of  their  crops  required  it  to  be  kept  over 
a  considerable  time,  pits  were  dug  in  the  ground,  carefully 
prepared  and  securely  covered,  so  that  none  of  its  nutriment 
might  be  destroyed.  With  all  the  scientific  knowledge  and  in- 
telligence of  our  age,  there  is  not  the  attention  paid  to  our 
dungliills  that  the  requirements  of  modern  agriculture  de- 
mand. The  dung  is  often  carelessly  heaped  together,  exposed 
to  all  the  scorching  heat  of  a  summer's  sun,  and  the  washing 
of  much  of  its  important  ingredients  by  the  rains  of  winter. 
We  have  little  conception  of  the  waste  that  thus  occurs,  or 
the  benefits  that  protection  and  careful  attention  would  be- 
stow. Husbandry  was  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  state  of  imper- 
tection  during  tlie  Saxon  period.  Tiie  implements  were  of  the 
very  rudest  description.    Iron  seems  to  have  been  little  used 


in  the  construction  of  field  implements.  Land  was  of  so 
little  value,  and  yet  so  little  was  cultivated  and  so  deficient 
was  the  tillage,  that  it  barely  afforded  bread  of  the  very 
coarsest  kind  for  a  scanty  population.  Rents  were  payable  in 
produce ;  money  was  of  comparatively  little  use,  for  com- 
merce could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ;  the  internal  communi- 
cation, from  the  want  of  roads  and  means  of  conveyance,  was 
so  imperlect  as  to  allow  of  little  more  than  a  barter  with  some 
neighbouring  village  of  the  produce  for  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel. At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the  country  is  de- 
scribed as  in  tliefieldland  andunenclosed  pasture, with vasttracts 
of  forest  as  little  valued  as  the  wilds  of  Americaattliepresentday. 
The  Normans  being  more  advanced  in  civilization'.and  intelli- 
gence, agriculture  under  them  would  have  made  improve- 
ment ;  but  the  devastation  of  wars  and  destructive  revolutions 
rendered  land  the  least  valuable  kind  of  property,  though  it 
must  ever  be  the  most  permanent  of  all  possessions.  The 
condition  of  the  lower  class  was  of  a  most  enslaved  and  de- 
grading nature.  Their  houses  were  mere  huts,  without  win- 
dows or  chimneys,  and  possessed  of  little  furniture  except  the 
few  common  utensils  requisite  for  the  preparation  of  food. 
Without  the  stimulus  of  trade,  there  was  no  incentive  to  la- 
bour to  produce  food  more  than  would  afford  a  mere  subsist- 
ence. But,  with  the  extension  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  new 
sources  of  industry,  of  wealth,  and  national  strength  are  opened 
up  for  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  man.  The  "  Book  of  Hus- 
bandries," published  in  1523,  by  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  an  experienced  agricul- 
turist, who  has  been  considered  the  father  of  agriculture  iu 
this  country,  contains  remarks  upon  the  management  of  cattle 
and  axioms  of  tillage  which  are  in  accordance  with  some  of 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  present  day.  From  the  de- 
scription he  gives  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  farmer,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  common  la- 
bourer at  the  present  day.  The  stock  was  usually  fur- 
nished by  the  owners  of  the  land,  and  charges  are  even 
found  in  some  old  manorial  writings  for  the  hire  of  the 
laird's  plough.  The  art  of  manufacturing  brick  being  lost 
after  the  Roman  period,  was  not  recovered  till  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  when  the  employment  of  bricks  in  building 
chimneys  and  farm-houses  tended  much  to  their  improve- 
ment. The  field  culture  of  roots  and  artificial  grass  was  un- 
known until  attention  was  called  to  the  cultivation  of 
clover  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the 
writings  of  Blyth.  Many  industrious  ,'farmers  began  to 
cultivate  that  plant  together  with  turnips,  said  to  have  been 
introduced  about  that  time.  Agriculture  began  now  to  be 
treated  as  a  useful  science,  and  persons  of  influence  and  educa- 
tion began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  land  and 
further  its  progressive  improvement.  Many  causes  may  be 
assigned  for  the  inactivity  of  former  times.  The  wars,  revo- 
lutions, and  intestine  commotions  of  the  country  combined 
with  the  feudal  system  enervated  the  faculties  of  the  farmer 
and  kept  him  in  a  state  of  abject  vassalage  and  dependence, 
while  a  general  want  of  capital  retarded  every  improvement. 
The  mind  being  kept  from  expanding,  there  was  not  the  same 
spirit  of  inquiry  or  desire  for  improvement.  The  writings  of 
Jethro  Tull,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  formed  a  remarkable 
era  in  the  progress  of  agricultural  science.  This  ingenious 
author,  having  observed  the  excellent  effects  produced  by  the 
mechanical  influence  of  a  superior  cultivation  in  causing  a 
minute  division  of  the  soil,  and  the  advantage  derived  by  ex- 
posing it  to  the  atmosphere,  in  pulverising  and  increasing  its 
activity,  was  misled  into  carrying  his  views  too  far.  He  ad- 
vanced the  opinion  that  minute  and  earthy  particles  supplied 
the  whole  nourishment  of  the  vegetable  world,  that  air  and 
water  only  acted  in  disintegrating  the  earthy  particles,  and 
attempted  to  prove  by  experiments  that  by  superior  cultivation 
vegetables  of  every  kind  are  capable  of  being  raised  in  succes- 
sion without  the  addition  of  manure.  Altliough  he  was  after- 
wards led  to  modify  his  opinions,  many  practical  advantages 
were  derived  from  his  superior  system  of  management  and  culti- 
vation, wliich  led  to  the  application  of  draining  as  the  founda- 
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tioa  of  all  pemanent  impvorements.  The  Government 
being  desirous  to  stimulate  and  further  the  progress  and 
development  of  agricultural  science,  a  Board  of  Agriculture 
was  established  in  1798.  A  survey  was  made  of  all  the  vari- 
ous counties,  and  the  statistics,  collected  by  able  and  expe- 
rienced men  of  business,  who  had  access  to  all  the  practical 
farmers,  reviewing  their  farms  and  specifying  their  mode  of 
management,  together  with  their  own  observations,  were  pub- 
lished for  the  diffusion  of  practical  information.  Had  their 
repoits  been  more  simplified,  according  to  the  tendency  and 
retxuirements  of  the  age,  more  practical  benefits  would  have 
been  derived.  Farmers  in  the  last  century  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  learning  anything  from  books.  Of  retrospective  rather  than 
prospective  habits,  they  were  more  ready  to  till  the  soil  as  their 
fathers  had  hitherto  done  than  adopt  any  new  plan  or  system 
of  improvement.  Having  learned  the  mere  rudiments  of  gene- 
ral knowledge,  they  were  withdrawn  from  school  to  assist  in  the 
operations  of  the  farm ;  hence  the  old  adage,  "  A  reading  cook 
and  a  writing  farmer  never  come  to  any  good."  With  the  ex- 
tension of  education,  practical  farmers  acquired  the  power,  of 
which  they  were  in  a  great  measure  destitute,  of  expressing 
their  ideas  and  embodying  the  results  of  their  experience  in 
oral  discussions  and  written  reports.  Agricultural  associations 
and  farmers'  clubs  have  now  been  established,  and  a  spirit  of 
emulation  and  rivalry  has  been  excited  in  the  breeding  of 
cattle  and  the  cultivation  of  land.  Subjects  of  interest  are 
discussed,  the  opinions  and  experience  of  others  are  compared, 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  introduced,  and  a  stimulus  given  to  practi- 
cal improvement,  which,  along  with  the  ingenuity,  skill,  and 
superior  workmanship  displayed  in  our  modern  implements, 
may  justly  be  considered  to  have  introduced  a  new  era 
in  the  progress  of  agricultural  science.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  theory  of  agriculture  that  formerly  existed 
was  nothing  but  the  crude  thoughts  and  fanciful  speculations 
of  ancient  writers.  Water  being  so  necessary  to  vegetation, 
led  to  the  opinion,  so  prevalent  among  ancient  philosophers, 
that  it  was  the  great  productive  ingredient.  Air  was  regarded 
as  a  pure  element,  and  its  influence  on  vegetation  was  un- 
known. Others  maintained  that  humus,  or  the  decayed 
vegetable  matter  of  the  soil,  was  the  entire  source  from 
which  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  was  derived,  that  the 
fertility  of  the  land  was  only  benefited  by  the  application  of 
vegetable  matter ;  and  some  considered  that  minute  and  finely- 
divided  particles  of  the  soil  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
vegetation,  and  that  good  cultivation  and  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  would  ensure  its  fertility,  manure  being  only  of 
secondary  importance  to  assist  the  mechanical  division  of  the 
soil.  It  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
that  agricultural  chemistry  began  to  take  its  place  as  a  useful 
science,  and  exert  its  influence  to  dispel  much  of  the  darkness 
and  ignorance  of  former  ages,  and  explain  many  of  the  mys- 
teries and  beauties  of  Nature  as  illustrated  in  the  principles  and 
laws  of  vegetation.  The  important  and  elaborate  investi- 
gations that  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  composition  and 
nutrition  of  plants,  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
composition  of  soils,  the  attention  that  has  been  given  to 
ascertain  tlie  nature,  composition,  and  value  of  manures,  with 
the  interesting  and  important  papers  that  have  been  written 
pointing  out  their  mode  of  action  and  fertilizing  constituehts, 
aU  tend  to  what  is  most  desirable — the  union  of  practice  with 
science.  It  is  from  the  combined  results  of  practical  observa- 
tion and  scientific  research  that  just  systems  of  husbandry  can 
be  deduced.  Farmers  ought  to  know  something  of  chemistry, 
and  chemists  something  of  practical  agriculture.  Sloth  and 
self-conceit  are  the  enemies  of  progress,  and  make  a  man  deaf 
to  all  instruction.  The  most  hopeful  symptom  of  our  times 
is  the  restless  activity  to  make  progress  and  increase  our 
boundaries  of  knowledge.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  been  styled 
the  father  of  agricultural  chemistry.  His  important  in- 
vestigations and  interesting  lectures  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  opened  up  the  way  for  other  able  investi- 
gators. Although  he  divided  the  vegetable  constituents 
into  organic  and  inorganic  matter,  derived  from  the  air, 
water,  and  the  soil,  he  demonstrated  that  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  not  only  promoted  those  chemical  combina- 
tions in  the  soil  necessary  to  vegetation,  but  also  afforded  nu- 
triment to  the  growing  plant.  Yet  his  views  as  to  the  form  in 
which  the  food  was  assimilated  and  prepared  were  neither  clear 
nor  distinct,  owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  science  and 
the  want  of  proper  experiments.    Liebig  lias  the  merit  of  being 


the  first  who  laid  before  the  public  clear  and  practical  views  of 
the  laws  and  principles  of  vegetation,  and  the  economy  of  na- 
ture. He  has  laid  the  world  under  a  deep  and  lasting  obliga- 
tion for  what  he  has  done  for  agriculture.  The  novelty  of  his 
theories,  the  boldness  of  his  opinions,  and  the  clearness  with 
which  they  were  put  forward,  created  a  sensation  among  scien- 
tific and  practical  agriculturists.  He  found  that  upon  all  soils 
in  the  most  varied  climates,  plants  invariably  contain  not  only 
organic  but  also  a  certain  number  of  mineral  substances,  their 
nature  and  quality  being  ascertained  by  finding  the  com- 
position of  the  ashes;  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  de- 
pended on  the  presence  and  amount  of  these  fixed  and 
mineral  substances ;  and  that  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  are  ab- 
sorbed from  the  atmosphere  by  the  leaves  in  greater  quantities 
than  what  is  contained  in  the  plant.  The  patenting  of  a  ma- 
nure under  Liebig's  name,  which  proved  very  unsuccessful,  led 
to  erroneous  views  and  mistaken  opinions  as  to  his  theory. 
While  nitrogenous  manures  are  necessary,  he  considered  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  those  mineral  constituents  which  the  soil  could 
not  otherwise  obtain,  the  most  essential  and  important.  He 
held  that  water  was  not  only  a  solvent  but  a  nutritious  element, 
indispensable  to  the  whole  process  of  vegetation,  as  rain  dis- 
solves not  only  a  certain  portion  of  these  mineral  substances, 
but  also  supplies  carbonaceous  matter  and  ammonia.  A  shower 
in  warm  weather  contains  more  of  these  than  in  cold  or  wet 
weather,  and  the  first  drops  contain  more  than  the  last.  By 
thunder  storms,  fogs,  and  the  distillation  of  dew  and  rain, 
considerable  quantities  of  these  fertilising  substances  are  re- 
ceived. Spring  and  river  water  contain  about  four  times  less 
ammonia  than  rain  water,  from  which  is  derived  the  fact  that 
the  ammonia  is  detained  in  the  soil,  while  the  pure  water  runs 
on  and  forms  the  rivers  and  springs.  The  fertilising  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  is  mainly  due  to  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxy- 
gen gas  if  contains.  Carbonic  acid  is  formed  by  the  decompo- 
sition and  fermentation  of  decaying  vegetables  and  organic 
matter,  and  the  respiration  of  all  living  creatures  and  animals 
which  inspire.  Oxygen,  which  penetrates  into  their  lungs, 
combines  with  the  carbon  of  their  food,  forms  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  is  thrown  off  from  their  bodies  in  perspiration  and 
breathing.  The  air  exhaled  from  their  lungs  is  not  wholesome, 
as  it  contains  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid, 
while  from  three  to  ten  parts  in  ten  thousand  is  +he  average 
proportion  in  pure  air.  Thus  every  animal  during  life,  every 
fire,  and  every  substance  under  decay,  poisons  the  air  by  send- 
ing out  portions  of  this  deadly  gas.  Wind  stirs  the  air,  and  is 
therefore  beneficial  by  mixing  it ;  but  this  is  not  suflBcient  for 
keeping  the  air  pure  for  animal  life.  The  plant  is  the  great 
purifier  of  the  air.  As  fast  as  animals  and  other  carbonaceous- 
forming  agents  emit  the  poison,  the  whole  vegetable  world  ab- 
sorbs and  decomposes  it  by  means  of  energies  received  from  the 
sun.  In  the  dark,  plants  are  mere  filters.  Then  their  power 
over  this  gas  is  gone.  From  sun-rise  to  it  going  down  they  ac- 
tively perform  their  task  of  retaining  carbon  of  which  they  form 
woody  fibre,  and  give  back  oxygen  to  the  air,  so  that  they  both 
purify  and  enrich  it.  The  animals  form  carbonic  acid  for  the  use 
of  plants,  and  plants  give  out  oxygen  for  the  use  of  animals. 
In  this  way  are  balanced  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Plants  do  not  take  in  a  visible  quantity  of  food  into  a  con- 
spicuous aperture,  like  the  mouth  of  an  animal,  but  by  means 
of  innumerable  minute  apertures  in  the  extremities  of  the 
roots,  furnished  with  a  substance  like  a  sponge,  called  spongiles. 
Plants  have  no  stomach,  but  in  the  soil  through  which  their 
radicals  spread,  their  food  undergoes  a  preparation  analagous 
to  that  which  the  food  of  animals  is  subjected  to  in  their 
stomach.  Their  leaves  are  furnished  with  a  porous  texture 
for  imbibing,  and  tubes  and  cells  for  assimilating  and  ab- 
sorbing, the  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere.  Thus  do 
we  see  the  wise  and  intimate  relation  between  animals  and  all 
living  vegetables.  As  the  water  is  distilled  from  the  ocean, 
carried  by  the  clouds  and  again  deposited  upon  the  earth  as 
rain  and  dew,  so  those  substances  which  all  animals  and 
living  creatures  breathe  are  stirred  by  the  wind,  carried 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  again  deposited  upon  the  earth 
as  nutriment  for  the  growing  plant.  The  limits  of  this  paper 
will  not  permit  us  to  show  the  importance  of  science  in  de- 
termining the  nature  of  soils,  the  constituents  of  plants,  or 
the  amount  of  the  mineral  ingredients  removed  from  the  soil 
by  the  various  crops  and  rotations,  but  merely  to  remark  that 
soils  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  matter  in  three 
distinct  conditions.     The  first  may  be  termed  the  active 
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matter  of  the  "soil,  existing  in  a  conditiou  capable  of  being 
dissolved  in  water,  and  available  for  entering  into  the  circu- 
lation of  plants ;  these  are  the  materials  which  influence  the 
immediate  fertility  of  the  soil  and  regulate  its  productive 
character.  The  second  is  called  the  dormant  matter,  being 
insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  unfit  for  immediately  entering 
i  nto  the  structure  of  the  plant ;  but  when  acted  upon  by  the 
chemical  agents  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil,  gradually 
changes  to  a  soluble  condition,  and  assumes  an  active  and 
nutritive  character.  The  third  condition  is  the  gritty  or 
stony  portion,  the  type  of  the  original  rock  from  which  all 
soils  are  produced,  being  the  fractured  particles  which  have 
vnthstood  the  atmospheric  agency  for  a  longer  period,  but 
which  gradually  becomes  broken  up  into  a  smaller  and 
finer  state,  and  changes  into  the  condition  and  appearance 
of  the  dormant  matter.  In  all  soils  there  is  a  progressive 
advancement.  Should  that  which  is  stored  up  in  an  insoluble 
condition  be  prematurely  dissolved  by  artificial  means,  and 
those  that  are  carried  off  by  the  plants  not  be  restored,  the 
soil  will  ultimately  become  exhausted.  Hence  the  effect  of 
raising  crops  from  nitric  acid  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  alone, 
is  more  like  living  upon  capital  than  interest,  their  action  being 
more  of  a  solvent  and  stimulating  nature  than  direct  food  for 
the  plant.  While  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  increased  produce 
we  obtain  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  may  be  at  the  cost  of  a 
future  diminution  of  the  crop.  Should  these  substances  be 
frequently  applied  without  the  application  of  phosphoric  acid 
or  farm-yard  manure,  the  land  will  ultimately  become  ex- 
hausted. The  air  constantly  shifting  is  always  prepared  to 
yield  a  supply  of  the  fertilising  substances  of  the  atmosphere, 
so  that  the  exhaustion  of  a  soil  is  often  due  to  the  removal  of 
the  fixed  and  mineral  substances  which  it  cannot  otherwise 
obtain.  Not  that  nitrogenous  manures  are  unnecessary;  on 
thecontrary,  if  applied  in  moderate  quantities  upon  some  lands, 
they  are  highly  beneficial.  Clay  and  heavy  land  being  of  a 
close  and  compact  nature,  the  circulation  of  air  through  its 
particles  is  very  imperfect ;  the  atmosphere  has  not  the  same 
influence  in  pulverising  and  promoting  those  changes  of  the 
soil  necessary  to  vegetation,  and  iu  such  a  case  the  application 
of  ammonia  and  other  nitrogenous  manures  by  their  chemical 
action  upon  the  dormant  matters  of  the  soil  tends  to  promote 
the  disintegration  of  these  substances,  and  hastens  on  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  and  decomposition  which  is  naturally  slow 
upon  soils  of  this  nature.  The  present  resources  of  the  soil, 
are  thus  developed  and  made  available  as  food  and  nourish- 
ment for  the  plant,  although  we  do  not  consider  that  new 
sources  of  food  are  added  to  the  soil.  The  power  of  bones  to 
lighten  stiong  land  by  their  chemical  action,  and  thus  render 
it  less  adhesive,  is  small.  If  put  on  to  a  large  extent  they 
would  have  some  effect,  but  the  small  quantity  usually  applied 
renders  this  force  insignificant.  But  they  increase  the  pro- 
ductive capabilities  of  the  soil  by  supplying  phosporic  acid  to 
the  growing  crops.  As  a  general  rule  manures  containing 
ammonia  are  best  adapted  for  soils  of  a  cold  and  inert  nature, 
bones  being  most  beneficial  upon  those  of  a  light,  dry,  and 
porous  nature,  which  require  a  much  larger  application  of 
mineral  substances  of  a  more  firm  aud  solid  kind.  The  atmos- 
phere penetrates  freely  through  soils  of  this  nature,  aud  soon 
disintegrates  and  consumes  the  active  matters  contained 
therein.  Manure  is  the  term  used  to  designate  all  vegetable 
and  mineral  ingredients  which,  applied  to  the  soil,  increase  its 
productive  capability,  or,  when  exhausted  by  cultivation,  re- 
store its  fertility.  Manures  act  partly  as  food  for  plants,  and 
also,  by  their  mechanical  influence  in  assisting  the  operations 
of  tillage  on  some  soils,  they  frequently  exert  as  favourable  an 
influence  as  by  the  actual  increase  of  the  nutritive  substances. 
Nature  teaches  us  the  course  we  ought  to  adopt,  in  supplying 
us  with  farm-yard  manure,  which  must  ever  be  the  great  main- 
stay of  the  farmer.  The  fertilizing  constituents  are  present  in 
dung  in  states  of  combination  which  are  especially  favourable 
not  only  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  our  crops,  but  also  to 
maintain  the  future  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  universal 
manure,  because  it  contains  all  the  constituents  which 
our  cultivated  crops  require  to  bring  them  to  perfection, 
and  is  suited  for  every  description  of  agricultural  produce. 
The  mechanical  effect  of  farm-yard  manure  is  also  im- 
portant ;  for  plants,  like  animals,  need  not  only  food  but  room 
to  breathe.  From  the  known  value  of,  and  benefits  derived 
from  farm-yard  manure,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  little 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  its  management.    The  nutritious 


substance  of  the  manure  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
cattle  kept — whether  growing  animals  or  feeding  stock — and 
the  food  with  which  the  cattle  are  supplied ;  but  the  preserva- 
tion of  it  without  loss  of  its  valuable  constituents  depends 
upon  the  care  devoted  to  it,  and  this  calls  loudly  for  improve- 
ment. All  plants  require  a  supply  of  organic  and  inorganic 
elements  for  promoting  vegetation.  Ammonia,  carbonic  acid, 
and  nitric  acid  are  volatile,  and  are  found  not  only  in  the  soil, 
but  are  supplied  by  the  atmosphere — being  distinguished  as 
the  organic  element  of  vegetation.  Phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  chlorine,  and  sillicas  are  all 
confined  in  quantity  to  the  soil,  being  of  a  fixed  or  inorganic 
nature.  The  discovery  by  chemists  of  the  substances  neces- 
sary to  vegetation  led  to  the  application  of  artificial  manures. 
Their  nature,  properties,  and  composition  have  naturally 
received  a  large  amount  of  attention  from  scientific  and  prac- 
tical agriculturists.  It  is  not  necessary  that  an  artificial  ma- 
nure should  contain  all  the  constituents  of  the  crop.  This  is 
a  condition  rarely  if  ever  fulfilled.  Those  of  soda,  sulphuric 
acid,  lime,  and  chlorine  are  least  necessary.  Potash  and  mag- 
nesia are  more  important,  though  not  essential.  Nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid  are  absolutely  indispensable.  The 
fertilising  influence  of  Peruvian  guano  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  ammonia,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  much  of  it  is  also 
due  to  the  phosphates  it  contains,  being  nearly  one-fourth  part 
of  the  whole.  These  are  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division 
and  combination,  are  easily  made  soluble  in  the  soil,  and  are 
of  much  higher  value  than  the  ordinary  bone  earth  phosphate 
of  lime.  A  mixture  of  salts  of  am  monia  and  bones,  to  make  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  equal  to  guano,is  not  so 
nutritious  nor  beneficial.  Guano  weighs  from  68  to  70  lbs.  per 
bushels,  and  leaves  one-third  of  a  white  ash  when  burned  ; 
if  more  than  this,  adulteration  may  be  suspected.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia,  when  pure,  is  colourless,  dissolves  easy  and  with 
very  little  residue  in  cold  water,  and  when  heated  over  a  lamp 
entirely  volatile,  contains  about  24^  of  ammonia,  and  from  2 
to  4  of  impurities.  *  Nitrate  of  soda  contains  about  95  per 
cent,  of  the  salt  and  about  5  of  impurities.  Common  salt, 
when  sprinkled  upon  red  hot  coals  flies  about  with  a  crackling 
noise,  but  the  salts  of  nitrate  of  soda  do  not  so.  Crushed  bones 
or  bone-dust  may  be  adulterated  with  earthy  mixtures.  Their 
presence  may  be  detected  by  mixing  with  water,  when  the 
lighter  particles  may  be  washed  off,  leaving  the  heavier  sand 
aud  earthy  matters  at  the  bottom  ;  or  by  burning  a  weighed 
portion  in  the  air  at  a  red  heat ;  if  the  ash  exceeds  half  the 
weight  of  bones,  earthy  or  other  matter  has  been  added.  Dis- 
solved bones  ought  to  be  sour  to  the  taste,  and  water  mixed 
with  them  and  allowed  to  stand  should  become  distinctly  sour. 
Phosphoric  acid  is  used  by  agriculturists  in  two  different  states 
of  combination.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  insoluble  iu  water,  such  as  exists 
in  bones,  coprolites,  &c.  But  there  is  another  condition  in 
which  by  the  application  of  an  acid  it  is  brought  into  a  state 
of  division  easily  dissolved  in  water,  called  soluble  phosphates. 
As  all  food  of  plants  must  enter  into  their  system  in  the  soluble 
form,  this  must  ever  be  the  most  valuable  and  important  for 
supporting  vegetation,  while  the  insoluble  has  to  remain  in 
the  soil  till  brought  into  the  soluble  form  by  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  acids  of  the  soil.  In  bones  and  all 
other  substances  phosphoric  acid  is  in  combination  with 
lime  ;  but  sulphuric  acid  with  its  superior  attraction  for  lime 
withdraws  it  from  the  phosphoric  acid  and  forms  with  it  sul- 
phate of  lime  or  gypsum,  and  leaves  the  compound  commonly 
known  as  biphospliate  of  lime,  which  contains  only  a  third  of 
the  lime  existing  in  bone  earth  phosphate.  Some  consider 
that  sulphate  of  lime,  which  forms  so  large  a  constituent  of 
the  analysis  of  superphosphate,  is  added  by  the  manufacturers ; 
but  his  efforts  are  more  to  keep  it  down,  as  a  large  proportion 
of  it  excites  suspicion  aud  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  farmer, 
it  being  impossible  to  produce  biphosphate  of  lime  without 
also  containing  1^  times  as  much  gypsum.  As  the  raw  mate- 
rials contain  also  carbonate  of  lime — especially  if  coprolites — 
which  by  the  acid  is  converted  into  sulphate,  we  often  find  a 
much  larger  amount.  A  point  of  great  importance  is  to  de- 
termine whether  the  soluble  is  always  the  most  economical 
form  in  which  phosphates  can  be  employed.  That  it  is  often 
so  cannot  be  denied.  An  immediate  profit  being  important, 
it  can  never  be  advisable  to  keep  artificial  manures  lying  in  the 
soil  for  a  length  of  time  unproductive.  But  upon  lands  of  a 
light  nature,  the  insoluble  phosphates  in  a  high  state  of  divi- 
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sion,  such  as  exists  in  bone  dust,  are  higlily  beneficial.  The 
value  of  superphosphates  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances from  which  they  are  derived.  Chemists  are  agreed 
that  soluble  phosphates  are  the  same,  from  whatever  source 
they  are  produced,  although  many  practical  farmers  think  dif- 
ferently, believing  that  those  made  from  bones  are  of  a  higher 
commercial  value,  beiusmore  of  an  animal  nature,  and  therefore 
existing  in  a  dilferent  state  of  combination,  being  smaller,  softer, 
and  more  porous  in  their  particles  and  more  fertilising,  and 
sooner  available  for  vegetation  than  when  they  are  derived  from 
eoprolites.  Experiments  are  urgently  called  for  to  determine 
the  value  of  soluble  phosphates  derived  from  dilferent  sources. 
By  using  a  large  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  a  manure  made  from 
eoprolites  may  yield  a  good  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphates  ; 
but  the  insolubles  are  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  land; 
owing  to  their  hard  and  almost  impenetrable  nature  they  re- 
quire to  remain  a  long  time  in  the  soil  before  they  can  be  ren- 
dered soluble  and  available  as  food  for  the  plant.  All  insoluble 
phosphates  in  manures  derived  from  this  source  are  of  very 
little  advantage  to  the  farmer.  Superphosphate  should  be  pur- 
chased in  the  soluble  form,  and  if  the  nature  of  the  soil  requires 
a  part  in  the  insoluble,  mix  it  with  bone  dust,  which  is  more 
easily  assimilated  and  dissolved.  Concentrated  manures  and 
various  mixtures  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  The  sale  of 
manures  would  be  much  simplified  if  farmers  would  purchase 
the  several  constituents  in  a  separate  condition,  and  mix  them 
together  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  crop  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Under  the  present  system  more  de- 
pends upon  tbe  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  manufacturer  than 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  farmer.  The  more  sim- 
ple the  form  in  which  the  substances  are  purchased,  the  less 
liability  is  there  to  deception.  A  farmer  who  has  a  knowledge 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  manures  is  enabled  to  guard  himself 
against  imposture  by  the  aid  of  chemistry  in  establishing  a 
method  of  expressing  the  value  of  all  the  substances  of  ma- 
nures, and  insisting  on  the  method  of  selling  by  analysis,  ac- 
companied with  a  guarantee  of  the  substances  they  contain. 
The  analysis  should  also  contain  the  date  of  manufacture,  and 
the  signature  of  him  by  whom  the  analysis  is  made.  But  how 
few  take  the  trouble  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  manures  re- 
ceived contain  the  substances  guaranteed,  or  are  commercially 
worth  the  price  they  were  sold  for.  Makers  of  chemical  ma- 
nures buy  the  materials  they  use  by  analysis,  and  why  should 
farmers  be  less  alive  to  their  own  interest?  The  trouble  is  little 
and  the  expense  nothing  compared  with  the  interests  at  stake. 
The  honest  manufacturer  will  assist  and  encourage  the  farmer 
to  secure  a  genuine  manure,  because  he  knows  that  the  result 
will  be  to  his  advantage.  The  dealer  who  undervalues  and 
considers  analysis  unuecessary,  sells  a  manure  that  will  not 
bear  investigation.  The  plan  pursued  by  chemists  in  tlie  valu- 
ation of  manues  is  simple  and  easily  understood.  All  sub- 
stances for  the  growth  of  plants  have  a  defiuite  commercial 
value ;  the  quantity  of  each  ingredient  is  estimated  by  its 
value,  and  the  amount  is  determined  by  adding  the  whole  to- 
gether. No  system  of  valuation  can  be  made  perfectly  com- 
plete ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  many  samples  can  be  produced 
at  a  cheaper  rate  and  analyse  well,  while  others  do  not  analyse 
so  well,  but  show  a  better  result  in  the  field.  Bones  being 
rarely  used  alone,  are  generally  mixed  with  bone  ash,  or,  if  a 
cheap  manure,  with  eoprolites  and  other  substances.  The 
condition  of  a  manure  is  also  of  the  highest  importance.  A 
damp  and  lU-reduced  manure  is  not  so  valuable  as  a  carefully 
manufactured  article  in  which  the  various  constituents  are 
brought  into  a  dry  and  fine  state  of  division.  But  chemists 
have  been  able  to  form  a  general  system  which  is  a  sufficient 
approximation  to  the  relative  value  of  these  substances.  Agri- 
culture is  much  indebted  to  Professor  Anderson  for  his  many 
able  reports  and  investigations,  and  the  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive style  ot  his  writings  and  publications  ;  and  to  Professor 
Voelcker  and  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Lawes  for  the  many  experi- 
ments undertaken  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  manures  and  the 
laws  and  sources  of  vegetation.  Experienced  chemists  have 
adopted  a  nearly  uniform  method  of  expressing  the  analysis — 
the  different  constituents  being  arranged  under  several  great 
heads.  All  expressions  such  as  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  should  be  re- 
jected, because  in  place  of  giving  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  a 
manure,  they  are  only  calculated  to  mislead  and  confuse  the 
purchaser.  In  some  anlyses  the  ammonia  is  not  stated  sepa- 
rately, but  given  as  sulphate  of  ammonia.    Now,  ammonia  is 


the  substance  determined,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  calculated  into  sulphate,  which  contains  only  about  24| 
per  cent,  of  pure  ammonia.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  terms  of  chemistry  are  apt  to  be  deceived  as  to  the 
amount.  The  analysis  of  a  superphosphate  is  usually  stated 
in  the  following  manner,  and  its  value  determiued  by  the 
standard  prices  given  :  per  ton. 

Water        13-26  £ 

Organic  matter      l-i-       at  £0  10s.  ...       7 

Biphosphate  of  lime  ...     14'74' 

Equal  to  Soluble  Phosphates  (23)      at  27    0     621 

Insoluble  Phosphates        ...     13-       at    7     0     91 

Sulphate  of  lime     37"      at    1     0     3? 

Alkaline  Salts        4.-       at    1     0     4 

Sand  4- 


Ammonia 


at  60    0 


90 


100— :750 
Or  at  the  rate  of  £7  10s.  per  ton. 
Some  manufacturers  seem  to  consider  that  chemists'  valua- 
tions are  too  low,  and  have  intimated  their  intention  not  to 
abide  by  their  valuations.  We  consider  that  soluble  pliosphate 
is  too  high,  especially  if  derived  from  eoprolites,  for  which 
from  £24  to  £26  is  sufficient  value,  while  that  of  ammonia  is 
too  low.  Ammonia  in  sulphate  of  ammonia  costs  nearly  £70, 
but  this  is  the  dearest  form  in  which  to  purchase  it.  Potash, 
though  valued  at  £20  per  ton,  is  seldom  found  in  manures  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence,  and  except 
in  paiticular  cases  it  is  not  customary  to  take  it  in.  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  sample  is  genuine — without  de- 
termining all  the  constituents — it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates  and  ammonia. 
The  main  constituents  being  right,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  the  others  will  not  differ  materially.  We  think  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  meetings  should  be  held  and  committees 
formed  to  consider  the  best  and  most  suitable  manner  of  pur- 
chasing manures,  so  as  to  give  encouragement  to  the  honest 
manufacturer,  and  to  prevent  the  imposition  upon  farmers  of 
worthless  substances  in  manures.  Some  counties  have 
appointed  a  chemist  not  only  to  test  their  manures,  but 
to  teach  farmers  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  scientific  cul- 
tivation. Many  farmers  consider  it  too  dry  and  intricate  a 
subject  for  their  comprehension ;  but  the  elements  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  analysis 
of  manures  and  feeding  substances,  ought  to  be  taught  in  our 
principal  academies  in  this  country.  Some  counties  and  asso- 
ciations have  a  chemist  who  receives  a  small  salary,  and  makes 
analyses  of  the  manures  at  reduced  charges.  Others  advertise 
for  a  large  quantity  of  manure,  ofi'ers  are  received,  the  manure 
tested  upon  delivery,  and  then  it  is  divided  out  among  the 
members.  In  some  places  a  co-operative  system  of  manufac- 
ture of  manure  has  been  introduced.  To  secure  a  large  number 
of  members,  small  shares  are  allotted,  and  are  taken  up  both 
by  landlord  and  tenant  and  others  interested  in  agricultural 
prosperity,  and  the  whole  is  entrusted  to  the  superintendence 
and  inspection  of  a  large  and  influential  committee.  Co-opera- 
tion has  of  late  been  very  successful  in  many  branches  of  busi- 
ness, and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  success  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  manure.  The  object  of  modern  cultivation  being  to  obtain 
from  a  given  surface  of  land  a  greater  amount  of  vegetation  than 
that  which  is  produced  by  nature,'requires  the  farmer  to  expend 
large  sums  for  artificial  manure;  and  his  interest  and  success  de- 
pend on  the  care  and*;attention  exercised  in  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  these  substances  to  impart  fertily  it  to  the 
plant.  We  must  be  cautious  not  to  overlook  the  benefit  and 
importance  of  a  superior  tillage  of  the  soil  being  necessary  for 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  crop ;  so  that  not  only  the  fer- 
tilising influences  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  obtained  but  that 
the  roots  of  plants  may  have  a  freedom  of  action  for  searching 
after  the  food  they  require.  The  liberal  application  of  manure 
and  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  must  stand  side  by  side 
as  valuable  co-operators  in  the  same  service.  Husbandry  being 
an  operation  of  boundless  variety,  extending  to  many  objects 
in  nature,  it  is  exposed  to  more  casualties  than  any  other 
branch  of  business,  involving  care,  troubles,  and  anxieties ;  and 
these  are  neither  few  nor  slight. 

"  What  bliss,  what  wealtli  did  e'er  the  world  bestow  on  man. 
But  cares  and  fears  attended  it?" 
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No  one  will  insist  that  agriculture  has  reached  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  Everything  must  be  pressed  into  the 
service  that  skill  and  ingenuity  can  contrive  to  increase 
the  products  of  the  soil  and  lessen  the  cost  of  production, 
to  meet  the  growing  requirements  of  increasing  trade,  and 
accumiJating  population.  Tiie  direction  in  which  we  may 
hope  to  obtain  improvement  is  by  arriving  at  more  en- 
lightened views  as  to  the  laws  and  principles  of  vegetation, 
and  more  through  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  requirements 
of  the  soil  we  operate  upon,  and  the  action  of  those  agents  by 
which  its  fertility  is  retained.  The  experience  and  skill  ac- 
quired by  observation  may  have  been  sulilcient  for  the  practice 
of  the  husbandry  of  the  last  century  ;  but  the  position  and 
practice  of  modern  agriculture  demand  that  the  farmer  should 
be  more  or  less  acquainted  with  tlie  principles  and  progress  of 
the  scientific  as  well  as  the  practical  department  of  his  art. 
There  are  some  who  consider  that  the  progress  of  agriculture  is 
not  in  keeping  with  that  of  trade  and  commerce.  But  be  it 
remembered  that  to  increase  their  production  they  have  only  to 
extend  their  premises  and  to  increase  their  machinery.  We 
cannot  extend  the  boundaries  of  our  farms  without  diminishing 
those  of  others.  It  is  only  by  industry  and  superior  cultivation 
that  we  hope  to  arrive  at  the  desired  end,  as  Providence,  who 
rules  the  temperatures  and  the  seasons,  also  determines  the 
success  or  failure  of  our  various  operations.  We  feel  assured 
that  agriculture  will  never  be  found  plodding  on  behind,  but 
will  always  be  in  keeping  with  the  progress  and  requirements 
of  the  age. 

The  CiiAiRMAJJ  then  called  upon  the  members  in  succession 
to  state  their  views  on  the  subject.  The  response  to  this  call 
was  not  so  general  as  usual,  most  of  the  members  confessing 
that  the  subject  was  beyond  their  ability  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Lees  (Carngillau)  said  they  were  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Stevenson  for  preparing  such  a  paper,  which  was  more  like 
the  production  of  a  professional  chemist  than  of  a  practical 
farmer.  The  subject  had  been  so  thoroughly  gone  into  that  it 
left  little  room  for  discussion.  The  proposal  was  well  worth 
considering,  that  this  Society  should  arrange  with  a  chemist  to 
get  manures  analysed,  larmers  were  very  much  imposed  up- 
on by  manure  agents ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
them  to  have  a  chemist  who  would  analyse  any  samples  of  ma- 
nure sent  to  him. 

Mr.  Robertson  (Ryeburn)  frankly  confessed  that  the  paper 
that  had  been  read  had  taken  the  subject  entirely  beyond  his 
reach.  Artificial  manures  were  little  used  in  the  district  he 
came  from  with  the  exception  of  a  little  guano.  The  impres- 
sion regarding  them  was  that  though  they  might  do  very  well 
for  a  man  who  wanted  to  scourge  his  land  before  leaving  it, 
they  were  of  little  use  to  the  man  who  wanted  reaUy  to  im- 
prove his  land  for  his  own  benefit.  He  thought  Mr.  Steven- 
son was  entitled  to  their  gratitude  for  the  pains  and  labour  he 
had  bestowed  on  his  paper. 

Mr.  Bone  (East  Sanquhar)  said  he  differed  entirely  from 
Mr.  Robertson,  for  he  felt  that  he  could  neither  pay  himself 
nor  his  landlord  without  artificial  manures.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Lees  that  farmers  were  much  defrauded  in  this  matter. 
Frequently  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  get  the  analysis 
cliecked,  and  therefore  they  had  just  to  take  the  manure  as  it 
was  sent  to  them.  Generally  speaking,  he  would  say  that 
bones  and  guano  were  the  cheapest  things  to  be  got  in  the 
market.  Although  the  price  of  guano  has  been  raised,  it  was 
still  perhaps  the  cheapest  light  manure  they  had.  With 
regard  to  analysis,  it  was  not  always  to  be  trusted.  He  be- 
lieved they  were  all  pretty  well  acquainted  with  a  manure  sold 
here  six  or  eight  years  ago,  which  bore  as  good  an  analysis  as 
any  in  the  market.  Well,  one  year  particularly,  having  pur- 
chased a  good  deal  of  it,  he  made  about  thirty  experiments, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say  the  great  proportion  of  them  were 
nearly  utter  failures.  He  afterwards  ascertained  that  the 
manure  was  made  from  coprolites,  which  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Stevenson  were  of  very  little  value  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Wallace  (Braehead)  said  it  was  to  their  loss  that  they 
did  not  pay  more  attention  to  the  subject  that  had  been  so 
well  brought  before  them  that  night.  He  thought  their  only 
safeguard  in  buying  manures  was  to  deal  with  respectable 
parties.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Bone  that  they  could  not  get  on 
in  this  district  without  artificial  manures.  They  would  have 
to  adopt  a  new  mode  of  farming  if  they  did  not  use  them  to 
stimulate  tlieir  crops.  He  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  as 
to  the  Yalue  of  feoaes,  but  at  the  same  he  was  of  opiuiou  that 


bones  were  not  all  of  the  same  quality.    Old  dry  bones,  in  hiS 
opinion,  could  not  be  of  the  same  value  as  fresh  ones. 

Mr.  Young  (Kilhenzie)  said  they  were  all  under  a  debt  of 
obligation  to  Mr,  Stevenson  for  the  patience  and  labour  he  had 
expended  on  this  paper.  Tlie  subject  was  one  that  they  did 
not  comprehend  and  appreciate  as  they  ought.  Notwithstand- 
ing what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Bone  as  to  the  unreliability  of 
analyses,  he  thought  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  portable 
manures  'would  be  bought  more  by  analysis  than  'they  had 
been.  He  thought  it  was  the  best  security  they  could  have 
against  imposition.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  greater  number 
of  manure-merchants  were  very  respectable  men,  and  that  if 
they  did  sell  adulterated  manures  it  was  against  their  know- 
ledge, and  because  they  themselves  were  deceived.  It  would 
be  well  for  them  all  to  lay  to  heart  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  about  the  careless  way  in  which  they  attended  to 
their  fannyard  manure.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  ser- 
vices of  an  analytical  chemist  for  the  county  could  be  secured. 
This  had  been  done  in  Kirkcudbright  and  other  counties  with 
very  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Caldwell  (Knockshoggle)  said  if  he  was  not  mistaken 
the  Agricultural  Association  had  a  few  years  ago  engaged  a 
chemist  (Mr.  Smith)  to  make  analyses  of  manures. 

The  Chairman  said  that  was  quite  true,  and  he  was  very 
little  employed. 

Mr.  Caldwell  said  he  agreed  with  the  speakers  who  had 
said  that  the  artificial  manures  chiefly  to  be  depended  on  were 
guano  and  bones.  Instead  of  buying  tlie  compounds  which 
were  offered  for  sale,  he  preferred  to  buy  the  substances  by 
themselves,  and  then  mix  them  to  please  himself  according  to 
the  soil  and  crop.  He  remembered  two  or  three  years  ago 
preparing  a  manure  with  bones  and  a  little  potash  for  pota- 
toes. The  mixture  cost  him  upwards  of  £9  a  ton.  He  was 
induced  at  the  same  time  to  buy  a  ton  of  potato  manure  which 
he  was  told  was  far  better  than  anything  he  could  mix.  Tlie 
price  of  it  was  £10  a  ton,  but  to  oblige  him  it  was  reduced  to 
the  price  of  his  own  mixture.  AYell,  the  potatoes  grown  with 
that  manure  were  worth  from  £2  to  £3  an  acre  less  than 
those  grown  with  his  own  mixture. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  certainly  had  an  excellent 
paper  on  a  subject  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  that 
could  engage  their  attention.  They  had  now  come  to  a  time 
when  these  portable  manures  were  largely  used,  and  indeed 
were  largely  required,  to  enable  them  to  farm  profitably.  Mr, 
Stevenson  had  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  deter- 
mining the  real  value  of  these  manures ;  and  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  case  that  farmers  had  thrown  away  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  purchasing  manures  which  had  been  of  very  little 
value.  It  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  decide  the  real  quali- 
ties of  a  manure.  It  required  considerable  attention  and  con- 
siderable time  to  carry  out  experiments  minutely  ;  then  there 
were  many  different  things  to  take  into  consideration — the 
kind  of  soil,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  kind  of  weather 
which  might  intervene  while  the  experiments  were  being  car- 
ried through.  He  might  state  that  he  agreed  two  or  three 
years  ago  to  carry  out  some  experiments  for  the  Highland 
Society,  which  were  set  on  foot  on  a  rather  extensive  scale,  to 
determine  the  best  kinds  of  manures  to  grow  different  kinds  of 
crops  throughout  Scotland.  Well,  it  so  happened  that  tlie 
first  year  the  experiments  in  all  the  districts  were  a  failure  on 
account  of  the  drought,  and  the  second  year  a  great  many 
were  a  failure  on  account  of  the  fly  attacking  the  turnips. 
That  was  all  the  length  he  went  with  the  experiments ; 
but  he  believed  there  were  some  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  carrying  out  the  whole  course  of  experiments,  and 
they  might  yet  get  some  light  thrown  on  the  subject.  It  was 
their  duty  as  agriculturists  to  do  what  tliey  could  to  ascertain 
the  kinds  of  manures  which  were  best  suited  to  tlie  district  in 
which  they  resided.  He  would  agree  very  much  with  some  of 
the  speakers  in  saying  they  should  keep  by  guano  and  bones. 
He  was  now  much  averse  to  prepared  manures.  He  thought 
the  farmer  should  prepare  them  himself.  There  might  be 
something  in  what  tlie  manufacturer  said,  that  he  could  mix 
the  different  ingredients  better  than  they  could  ;  but  it  was  so 
vital  to  them  to  have  a  good  crop  that  they  should  take  the 
trouble  of  getting  the  substances  separately  and  mix  them 
themselves.  The  soil  was  not  very  long  in  setting  them  right 
by  dissolving  them.  Indeed  he  was  very  much  of  opinion 
now,  speaking  for  himself,  that  the  soil  of  the  farm  he  occupied 
did  not  rec]uii-e  sulphuric  acid  or  other  substances  to  consume 
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the  bones  quick  enough.  He  had  to  use  the  raw  material  to 
prevent  it  dissolving  too  quickly,  for  he  believed  it  engendered 
disease  in  the  plant  when  it  was  made  to  grow  too  fast.  He 
uow  used  no  light  manures  but  guano  and  crushed  bones  with- 
out any  preparation  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  Mr.  Stevenson  had 
wisely  recommended  that  they,  as  a  club,  should  join  together 
to  secure  genuine  manures.  One  way  might  l)e  to  engage 
some  respectable  firm  to  furnish  manures  containing  certain  in- 
gredients ;  or  they  might  join  together  to  import  the  raw 
material  and  get  it  prepared  for  thsmsebes.  He  believed 
in  this  way  they  would  liave  it  much  cheaper  ;  and  there  was 
another  advantage  they  would  gain.  When  he  used  a  large 
quantity  of  prepared  manure,  from  a  feeling  of  doubt  he  had 
about  it,  he  had  often  applied  double  the  quantity  that  was  re- 
quisite to  secure  a  good  crop.  Now  if  they  got  a  substance 
that  they  could  rely  on,  they  could  apply  it  with  more  con- 
fidence, and  this  waste  would  be  prevented.  He  might  men- 
tion that  two  years  ago  he  had  a  plot  of  land  that  he  was  going 


to  sow  with  barley.  He  was  afraid  to  apply  guano  to  it,  lest 
it  should  induce  too  great  a  growth  of  straw,  and  lie  applied  for 
a  manure  that  would  grow  less  of  straw.  He  got  a  substance 
that  answered  that  purpose  most  thoroughly.  He  agreed  with 
what  Mr.  Stevenson  said  about  their  waste  of  farmyard  ma- 
nure. He  thought  their  landlords  ought  to  do  something  in 
assisting  them  to  provide  covered  courts  and  dungsteads.  He 
believed  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  do  so,  as  it  would  en- 
able farmers  to  put  more  and  better  manure  on  the  land,  and 
without  this  laud  would  come  to  be  of  less  value  than  at  pre- 
sent. He  woula  ask  them  to  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr, 
Stevenson  for  his  excellent  paper. 

Mr.  Stevenson  thanked  them  for  the  kind  attention  with 
which  his  paper  had  been  received ;  and  said  that  should  it  be 
the  means  of  stimulating  inquiry,  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
paper  would  have  been  attained. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ChairBiau,  the  meeting  broke  up  i 
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At  the  February  meeting,  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster  in  the  cliair, 
the  Rev.  A.  G.  Brooke  of  Shrawardine,  Salop,  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  on  The  Breeding  and  Management  of  Poultry : 

The  subject  was  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  he  hoped 
that  his  remarks  would  lead  to  an  interesting  and  instructive 
discussion.  When  they  lound  from  statistics  that  an  immense 
quantity  of  poultry  of  all  descriptions  was  annually  imported 
into  this  country  from  France  and  Germany  ;  that  hundreds  of 
millions  of  eggs  were  imported  yearly  ;  and  that,  in  spite  of 
the  terrible  war  which  had  been  raging  on  the  Continent, 
twenty-two  millions  of  eggs  arrived  in  this  country  from 
France  during  November  in  last  year,  it  must  surely  be  ad- 
mitted that  for  some  time  past  we  had  too  much  neglected  our 
farm-yard  poultry,  which,  in  these  days,  formed  such  an  im- 
portant market  commodity  as  food  for  the  people,  but  which 
at  present  might  be  described  as  a  quantity  of  fowls  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  mostly  the  result  of  breeding  in-and-in  for  years 
past,  the  owner  continually  grumbling  because  they  cost  so 
much  to  keep.  The  feeding  generally  was  left  to  a  personage 
known  as  the  boy  who  fed  the  fowls  and  hunted  up  the  eggs, 
and  most  liberally  threw  down  handful  after  handful  of  grain 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion  ;  while  in  the  winter  months, 
when  eggs  are  scarce,  and  might  be  a  source  of  profit,  few,  if 
any,  were  to  be  found.  To  make  poultry  profitable  they  must 
first  of  all  begin  with  a  breed  which  would  ensure  them  success. 
Having  been  a  most  successful  exhibitor  and  breeder  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  having  kept  almost  every  variety  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  he  would  suggest  that  they  should  either  send 
to  market  and  so  dispose  of  every  fowl  in  their  yards,  and  then 
commence  with  an  entirely  fresh  strain,  or  that  they  should 
keep  about  a  dozen  of  tlie  best  and  biggest  of  the  pullets,  pur- 
chase another  "  bold  chanticleer,"  and  thus  introduce  fresh 
blood  amongst  them.  As  regarded  starting  with  an  entirely 
fresh  strain,  which  he  strongly  recommended,  he  thought  it 
would  answer  their  purpose  best  to  keep  Dark  Brahmas — say  a 
two-year-old  cock  and  six  pullets,  by  way  of  a  start.  The  Dark 
Brahmas  were  very  hardy,  extremely  prolific,  and  good 
mothers.  If  hatched  in  April,  they  would  lay  during  the 
winter,  and,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  food,  the  chickens  attained 
size  and  flesh  very  fast,  could  soon  be  got  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket, and  were  by  no  means  coarse  for  the  table.  Tn  addition  to 
tliis  they  were  handsome  and  an  ornament  to  the  farmyard. 
The  eye  was  naturally  pleased  by  seeing  a  true  and  pure 
strain  of  fowls  foraging  about,  and  in  these  days  of  poultry 
exhibitions  good  birds  (especially  of  this  breed)  commanded 
high  prices,  and  they  would  be  found  very  remunerative.  He 
commenced  keeping  Brahmas  some  four  years  ago,  and  the 
first  time  he  exhibited  them  was  at  Middleton,  near  Manchester, 
where  with  a  cockerel,  seven  months  old,  he  won  the  first 
prize;  and  the  bird  was  sold  at  the  catalogue  price,  £5,  In 
this  breed  he  had  been  most  fortunate,  and  he  had  sold  most 
of  his  birds  at  the  rate  of  50s.  a  cockerel  and  two  pullets,  the 
others  being  used  for  household  purposes.  The  pullets  he 
saved  each  year  for  winter  laying  were  invaluable.  As  a  rule, 
he  prefen-edi  purchasing  Ijirds  rather  thaa  eggs  fgr  hatcliing ; 


and  now  that  poultry  shows  are  so  numerous,  Brahmas  might 
always  be  met  with  at  fair  prices.  In  thus  strongly  recom- 
mending Brahmas  as  best  suited  for  farm  yards,  he  did  not 
wish  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  many  other  useful  varieties 
of  fowls  which  we  have,  such  as  Dorkings,  Cochins,  Spanish, 
Game,  and  Hamburgs.  But,  were  he  a  farmer,  and  wanted  a 
really  useful  and  remunerative  breed,  for  hardiness,  fast 
growing,  and  sure  and  certain  winter-layers,  he  would  keep 
Brahmas — Brahmas  and  nothing  but  Brahmas.  Another  sug- 
gestion which  he  would  oS'er  was  that  of  keeping  some  of  the 
best  and  biggest  pullets,  and  turning  down  with  them  a  fresh 
cock.  Here  he  would  recommend  either  Dorking  or  Brahma 
as  being  most  suited.  If  we  looked  into  our  markets  we  did 
not  find  the  dead  poultry  ofl:ered  there  for  sale  much  larger 
than  it  used  to  be,  with  the  exception  of  turkeys,  geese,  and 
ducks,  in  which  a  vast  improvement  was  to  be  noticed.  And  here, 
again,  the  result  of  having  only  first-rate  strains  to  breed  from 
soon  showed  itself.  A  good  strain  would  cost  no  more  to  keep 
than  a  bad  one.  To  show  how  much  ducks  have,  of  late  years, 
improved  in  weight,  he  might  state  that  at  the  last  Birming- 
ham Show  the  first  prize  Aylesburys  weighed  over  181bs.  the 
couple.  Seventy-two  pens  of  Rouen  ducks  competed  there, 
and  the  first  prize  couple  weighed  191bs.  4oz.  Geese  weighed 
581bs.  and  561bs.  the  couple,  and  goslings  of  last  year  491bs. 
The  first  prize  adult  turkey  cock,  which  came  across  the  At- 
lantic to  compete,  weighed  361bs.  4oz.  This  bird  was  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Frederick  Lythall,  and  won  the  silver  cup  at 
Bristol  during  last  month.  Both  the  prizes  for  turkey  cocks 
of  1870  went  also,  at  Birmingham,  to  the  same  gentleman, 
with  birds  weighing  241bs.  and  231bs.  each.  The  old  prize 
hens  weighed  351bs.  and  341bs.  ;  the  young  ones  311bs.  and 
291bs.  If  they  bred  from  such  strains  as  these  they  might 
go  and  do  likewise.  But,  whatever  their  breeds  of  poultry, 
they  must  be  careful  to' infuse  fresh  Ijlood  into  them  every 
spring.  As  regarded  management,  the  most  important  point 
was  to  have  a  properly-coustructed,  well-ventilated,  poultry- 
house,  with  plenty  of  light,  and  free  from  draught.  By  all 
means  have  this  before  entering  upon  a  fresh  breed  of  fowls, 
as  on  their  arrival  they  can  be  shut  in  for  a  few  days  in  their 
new  abode,  and  thus  learn  to  return  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  and  roosting.  Have  the  door  well  secured  by  two  flat 
iron  bars  to  go  across  it,  fastened  with  staples  screwed  into 
the  post  at  one  end,  and  by  patent  padlocks  at  the  other. 
There  should  also  be  a  sliding  panel  in  the  bottom  of  the 
door  for  the  fowls  to  go  in  and  out  during  the  day,  and 
the  lower  iron  bar  should  go  acoss  this  panel  when  shut 
down  for  the  night.  The  walls  of  the  house  should  be  lime- 
washed  at  least  three  times  in  the  year.  The  perches 
should  not  be  more  than  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
ought  to  be,  at  least,  three  inches  wide  ;  a  larch  pole, 
split  in  halves,  answered  the  purpose  admirably.  These 
perches  should  be  placed  aU  round  the  house,  about  three 
feet  distant  from  the  waO,  not  one  above  the  other,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  there  are  no  beams  or  rafters  that 

they  cau  fly  up.to  ia  the  roof,  as  in  their  descent  they  alight 
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on  the  ground  with  great  force,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  many 
chicks  being  bumble-footed  and  gouty.  Round  tlie  walls,  ou 
the  ground,  at  convenient  distances,  place  three  bricks,  to  form 
a  square  nest  for  laying  and  sitting  ;  in  these  place  some  hay 
and  a  china  egg.  lie  preferred  this  plan  to  boxes,  because  they 
are  easier  to  keep  clean,  and  the  other  fowls  cannot  roost  upon 
them  to  disturb  the  sittincj  hens.  The  centre  of  the  house 
being  an  open  space,  there  is  room  to  have  the  droppings  pro- 
perly raked  out  from  under  the  perches  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  fresh  earth  or  coarse  sand  thrown  all  over  the  floor,  and 
well  raked  over.  The  value  of  these  droppings  as  manure 
could  not  be  too  highly  estimated.  The  cleaner  the  fowl- 
house  was  kept  the  healthier  would  be  the  stock.  Let  the 
floor  be  well  littered  with  straw  and  occasionally  shook  over, 
or  changed.  In  winter  time,  eight  o'clock  is  almost  early 
enough  for  fowls  to  be  let  out  of  their  house,  but  before 
so  doing  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  them  a  liberal  supply  of  soft 
food  (warm,  if  possible),  as  it  will  teach  them  to  become  at- 
tached to  their  abode,  and  the  sitting  hens  will  reap  the  benefit 
of  a  regular  meal.  I5y  soft  food  he  meant  potatoes,  boiled  the 
night  before,  and  mashed  up  when  warm  with  Indian  or  barley 
meal.  Corn  should  be  given  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
again  before  going  to  roost,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fowl-house. 
Cabbages  should  also  be  specially  grown,  to  be  given  them 
daily  during  the  winter  months.  In  summer  time  they  can  in 
a  measure  cater  for  themselves.  The  sitting  hens  would  also 
be  much  benefited  by  having  a  cast-iron  trough  (costing  about 
Ss.)  placed  on  two  iron  brackets,  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  house 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  to  contain  water,  which  ought 
to  be  changed  every  morning.  As  regarded  the  rearing  of 
chickens,  he  would  only  say  when  under  the  coop  they  should 
receive  a  liberal  supply,  little  and  often,  of  diff'erent  kinds  of 
food,  but  above  all  particular  care  must  be  taken  that  the  water 
given  them  to  drink  was  clear,  and  often  changed.  In  draw- 
ing his  remarks  to  a  close — though  he  could  assure  them  that 
poultry  may  be  made  a  profitable  adjunct  to  the  stock  of  the 
agriculturist,  and  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  amusement  to 
tjie  amateur,  and  that  with  proper  care,  judgment,  and  atten- 
tion it  will  be  exceedingly  remunerative — yet  he  trusted  that 
they  might  in  the  course  of  time  be  allowed  another  discussion 
on  the  subject,  and  learn  much  by  listening  to  the  experience 
of  some  members  of  the  Club,  who  might  take  heed  to  his  sug- 
gestions, which,  out  of  pure  love  for  things  appertaining  uuto 
poultry,  had  been  humbly  ofl'ered. 

Mr.  Councillor  Lowe  said  they  were  obliged  to  Mr.  Brooke 
for  preparing  the  paper,  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  rev. 
gentleman  looked  upon  the  question  more  from  the  stand-point 
of  an  amateur  than  that  of  a  farmer.  If  the  farmers  could 
breed  poultry  and  sell  them  for  general  consumption  at  the 
rate  of  50s.  for  a  cockerel  and  two  pullets,  surely  that  would 
not  be  a  very  bad  trade.  The  subject  required  looking  at  from 
a  farmer's  stand-point,  which  was  the  price  at  which  poultry 
could  be  produced  and  sold  for  the  pot.  No  doubt  farmers, 
generally  speaking,  had  very  much  neglected  their  poultry, 
which  was  attributable  to  one  or  two  causes.  Some  half- 
century  or  a  century  ago  farms  were  on  a  much  smaller  scale, 
and  the  farmers  themselves,  and  their  wives  in  particular,  were 
more  anxious  and  more  disposed  to  look  after  useful  adjuncts ; 
but  latterly  the  fashion  had  been  for  very  much  larger  occupa- 
tions, and  the  attention  of  farmers  had  naturally  been  drawn  to 
what  they  considered  of  more  importance — their  stock.  As  to 
varieties  of  poultry,  his  experience  went  back  to  the  days 
when  a  decent  black-breasted  red  was  thought  to  be  a  very 
useful  bird.  The  sort  was  very  hardy  and  of  good  constitution, 
and  he  had  heard  it  said  that  next  to  a  pheasant  on  your  table 
a  good  well-fed  and  well  roasted  couple  of  game  chickens  made 
by  no  means  a  bad  dish.  He  wished  the  question  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  widest  sense. 

Mr.  Wise  said  he  was  a  large  fowl-keeper  whilst  residing 
in  Ireland,  and  from  a  diary  which  he  kept  he  found  that  he 
always  got  more  eggs  in  the  month  of  February  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  next  best  month  was  July.  He  always  gave 
his  poultry  plenty  of  hot  food,  such  as  potatoes,  Indian  meal, 
and  light  oats,  and  fed  them  regularly  and  well ;  and  lie  could 
only  say  he  found  them  the  most  profitable  of  anything  he 
had  at  the  time.  He  kept  about  thirty  laying  hens,  and 
generally  got  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  eggs  per  day ;  but  he 
was  sorry  to  say  he  never  got  above  5d.  a  dozen  for  them. 

Mr.  Brooke,  in  reference  to  what  had  faUen  from  Mr. 
I^owej  said  he  had  tested  the  Brahmas  severely.    He  did  not 


say  that  by  getting  a  good  strain  into  their  yards  they  would 
be  able  to  send  a  cock  and  puUet  to  market  and  make  50s.  of 
them  ;  but  he  did  say  that  if  they  got  a  good  strain  and  in- 
troduced fresh  blood  every  spring  they  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  large  prices  for  them. 

Mr.  LoRT  said  he  had  kept  Malays  on  some  of  the  poorest 
land  in  England,  where  he  found  he  could  keep  no  other  sort 
except  game.  They  were  always  in  good  condition,  and  laid 
fairly.  He  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  recommended 
to  farmers.  He  could  not  keep  Cochins,  Dorkings,  or  Spanish 
on  several  of  his  farms,  where  he  could  keep  Malays. 

Mr.  Masfen  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Brooke's  remarks 
concerning  the  Dark  Brahmas,  looking  at  them  not  from  an 
amateur's  but  a  farmer's  point  of  view.  They  were  a  very 
profitable  breed.  There  had  then  been  a  continuous  frost  for 
forty-four  days,  during  which  he  had  had  fresh  eggs  every  day 
from  the  Brahmas — tlie  first  instance  of  the  kind  he  could 
remember.  Speaking  at  one  of  the  dinners  connected  with 
the  Wolverhampton  Poultry  Show,  Mr.  Hewitt  said  that  no- 
thing would  enhance  the  value  of  their  poultry  like  introducing 
a  good  male  bird  of  any  particular  kind  among  them.  Up  to 
that  time  he  had  generally  selected  for  keeping  some  of  the 
best  birds  from  his  own  or  his  neighbours'  stocks  ;  but  after 
hearing  Mr.  Hewitt  he  gave  a  guinea  or  two  for  any  bird 
which  took  his  fancy  at  a  poultry  show,  and  he  never  had 
cause  to  regret  it.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Lowe's  remarks  upon 
the  present  generation  of  farmers'  wives  looking  with  con- 
tempt on  the  poultry-yard,  he  was  happy  to  say  they  did  not 
apply  to  Pendeford,  where  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  was 
carefully  kept.  Not  only  farmers'  wives,  but  the  wives  also  of 
many  of  the  nobility  and  members  of  Parliament,  paid  great 
personal  attention  to  the  poultry.  He  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Brooke  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  he  had  taken  a  great  interest  in 
poultry  ;  he  had  observed  the  various  kinds,  and  bred  them  to 
a  very  considerable  extent ;  and  the  first  point  which  occurred 
to  his  mind  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  any  strict 
rule  as  to  the  breed  which  should  be  recommended  to  be 
universally  kept.  Difference  in  climate,  soil,  and  convenience 
had  to  be  considered.  Some  poultry  required  great  ranges, 
while  others  did  well  in  confined  spaces.  Such  varieties  as 
Game  or  Hamburgs,  would  be^worthless  if  kept  in  a  confined 
space.  With  regard  to  keeping  poultry  generally,  one  of  the 
great  difiiculties  was  tliat^two  runs  or  yards  were  reqaisite— 
one  for  the  old  and  the  other  for  the  young  birds.  Without 
such  aceomraodatiou  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  them 
profitably  or  satisiactorily.  Many  of  their  agricultural  friends 
had  out-barns,  where  the  chickens  could  be  sent  when  old 
enough  to  leave  the  hen,  where  they  could  be  fed  at  little  cost, 
and  thrived  admirably.  Where  they  had  not  two  walks  it 
was  well  for  friends  to  join — the  one  to  keep  the  old  breeding 
stock  and  the  other  the  young  birds.  With  regard  to  which 
was  the  best  variety  of  fowls  for  farmers'  use,  in  anything  like 
a  favourable  situation,  the  Dorkings  were  to  be  recommended. 
In  the  number  of  eggs  they  laid  they  were  not  equal  lo  either 
the  Hamburghs  or  the  Brahmas ;  but  for  the  table  there  was 
not  a  breed  to  equal  them.  They  were  very  fair  foragers, 
getting  their  own  living  as  far  as  possible,  and  very  well  re- 
paid the  food  they  eat.  They  came  to  market  great  weights 
at  a  tolerably  early  age — a  couple  of  pullet,  for  instance, 
weighing  from  lOlbs.  to  lllbs.  at  eight  months  old.  In  damp 
localities  Dorkings  would  not  do,  as  they  were  in  such  situa- 
tions liable  to  roup  ;  the  latter  tendency  arising  generally  not 
so  much  from  the  nature  of  the  fowl,  and  their  liability  to 
that  disease,  as  from  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  persons  who 
keep  them.  If  Dorkings  were  not  so  much  crowded  together, 
they  would  be  very  much  less  affected  by  roup.  With  regard 
to  roosts  and  the  care  of  poultry,  he  had  been  very  fortunate 
in  hatching  a  considerable  number  of  chickens  every  year. 
He  had  only  a  small  roosting  place,  and  till  he  could  kill  them 
off  they  were  very  crowded.  Notwithstanding  that,  however, 
he  had  rarely  any  disease  among  them  ;  and  when  disease  did 
appear  it  was  always  introduced  by  fresh  birds  from  another 
district.  What  he  did  was  to  have  the  roosting  places  swept 
out  every  morning,  and  the  floor  sprinkled  with  sawdust  and 
MacDougall's  disinfecting  power  ;  and  he  recommended  every 
poultry—  and  he  might  say  stock — keeper  to  use  the  latter,  as 
a  preventive  of  disease.  As  to  feeding,  a  variety  of  food  was 
to  some  extent  necessary ;    and  he  thought  that  some  errors 
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were  committed  in  regard  to  feeding.  For  his  own  part 
he  never  used  Indian  corn,  as  it  made  the  poultry  fat  and 
gross,  and  the  eggs  had  not  the  right  flavour.  Tlie  food  he 
had  used  for  a  long  time  had  been  a  small  but  good  sample 
of  English  wheat,  and  barley  ;  the  latter,  when  steeped,  being 
an  excellent  thing  for  bringing  fowls  into  high  condition. 
He  soaked  the  grain  one  day,  putting  it  afterwards  into 
an  iron  dish  in  the  oven  or  uear  the  fire  until  it  was 
sprouted  a  little.  With  regard  to  large  kinds  of  poultry, 
which  wanted  plenty  of  boue-forming  material,  bran,  sharps, 
and  meal  were  very  useful ;  but  the  best  thing  he  had  found 
for  his  young  Dorkings,  in  addition  to  other  food,  was  a  good 
sample  of  small  white  peas,  which  were  not  expensive  keep. 
In  regard  to  other  varieties  of  fowls,  for  an  amateur  who 
wanted  beautiful  objects  about  his  place,  there  was  nothing 
superior  to  the  Silver-spangled  Hamburgbs.  They  were  con- 
stant layers  and  non-sitters  ;  while,  for  the  table,  he  was  quite 
certain  that  no  poultry  coidd  surpass  a  couple  of  young  cock- 
erels of  tliis  variety,  hatched  in  April,  and  killed  about  No- 
vember or  December,  weighing  about  lOlbs.  or  lllbs.  The 
Pencilled  were  very  beautiful,  but  more  delicate  ;  but  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  fowls,  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  towns  or  villages,  was  the  old-fashioned  Copper  Moss, 
Moonies,  Golden  Pheasants,  or  "  red  caps"  as  they  were  called 
in  some  localities,  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had  been  dete- 
riorating for  a  number  of  years.  If  a  large  supply  of  eggs,  of 
good  size,  was  wanted,  no  variety  was  better.  If  some  of  their 
friends  could  induce  the  Cochins  to  ab<\ndon  their  propensity 
to  sit,  tiiey  would  be  doing  good  service.  He  had  had  them 
sitting  for  months  on  a  heap  of  stones.  They  were  not,  as  a 
rule,  very  good  for  the  table.  A  young  Cochin  cockerel,  about 
five  or  six  months  old,  would  have  consumed  a  wonderful 
quantity  of  food,  but  after  that  age  they  were  not  good,  and 
the  pullets  were  uever  so,    Brahmas  might  find  favour  as  an 


amateur's  fowl.  They  were  handsome,  and  laid  well ;  but 
they  were  not  table  fowl,  he  should  say.  Malays  were  a 
valuable  variety,  and  he  was  surprised  they  had  not  re- 
ceived more  attention.  They  were  not  handsome  in  appear- 
ance, but  as  a  table  fowl  most  excellent.  He  thought 
crosses  of  all  kinds  in  poultry  were  decided  mistakes. 
They  had  been  told  that  the  best  of  all  crosses  was 
that  between  the  Brahma  and  the  Dorking.  For  two 
years  he  took  the  opportunity  of  testing  this  point  fully 
with  some  of  the  best  strains,  and  when  the  birds  were 
killed  they  were  not  so  heavy  by  three  or  four  pounds  the 
couple  as  some  pure  Dorkings  which  were  hatched  at  the 
same  time.  The  crosses  had  broad,  deceptive,  flat  backs,  but 
no  breasts.  He  thought  this  was  the  case  with  regard  to  all 
crosses.  Unless  there  were  plenty  of  rain  in  the  spring,  and 
the  worms  appeared,  poultry  never  throve  so  well ;  and  the 
last  three  seasons  had  been  against  them  in  that  respect.  A 
great  mistake  was  made  in  the  manner  of  killing  poultry. 
Much  of  the  poultry  which  came  to  town  was  killed,  plucked, 
and  sent  to  market  at  once.  They  should  be  fasted  nearly  a 
day  before  killing,  and  hung  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  when  the  meat  would  be  much 
better  and  much  more  nutritious. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Horley,  and  the 
Chairman, 

Mr.  Brooke  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lort's  question,  that 
the  reason  he  did  not  recommend  Malays  to  farmers  was  that 
they  were  very  long  in  the  leg,  and  unsightly  ;  the  market 
people  not  caring  about  buying  them.  They  were  also  very 
pugnacious,  and  it  was  sometimes  hard  work  to  keep  the  peace 
among  them.  They  were  also  very  bad  layers,  uever  laying 
more  than  a  dozen  eggs  before  wanting  to  sit.  In  conclusion, 
he  again  urged  tiie  value  of  the  Brahmas,  and  hoped  that  ere 
long  they  would  have  another  discussion  upon  the  same  subject, 


SUGAR-BEET    GROWING. 


[We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  letter  by  the 
writer,  Mr.  W.  BidJel!,  one  of  the  largest  growers  of 
sugar-beet  in  Eugland.] 

Lavenham  Hall,  Suffolk,  Jan.  28,  1871. 

Dear  Sir, — Agreeably  with  your  request,  I  now  send 
you  my  views  upon  this  subject.  We  (the  farmers  in 
this  locality)  have  now  grown  sugar-beet  for  three  years, 
neither  of  which  can  be  said  to  have  been  favourable  for 
the  growth  of  roots.  la  1868^  the  season  beiag  much 
too  dry  throughout,  ray  crop  only  averaged  about  9 
tons  per  acre.  In  1869,  we  obtained  good  plants,  and  all 
promised  well  up  to  June,  when  the  severe  drought 
blighted  our  prospects ;  my  crop  averaged  between 
13  and  13  tons  per  acre.  In  the  past  year  (1870),  a  good 
plant  was  but  rarely  met  with,  and,  when  obtained,  the 
dry  weather  prevented  a  good  crop  beiug  secured  ;  never- 
theless mine  came  up  to  the  scale  better  than  I  antici- 
pated, weighing  llj  tons,  and  that  in  spite  of  having 
little  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  plant,  and  having  sown 
several  acres  of  an  inferior  small  kind  of  root.  Some  of 
the  crops  of  my  more  fortunate,  or  more  skilful,  neigh- 
bours averaged  I  believe  13  tons  per  acre. 

Contrary  to  the  nearly  unauimous  predictions  of  the 
scientific  men  whom  Mr.  Duncan  consulted  before  erect- 
ing his  factory,  it  is  now  conclusively  proved  that  our 
growth  is  quite  equal  in  quality  to  the  sugar-beet  grown 
on  the  Continent — indeed,  it  is  reported  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded iu  producing  sugar  better  than  any  obtainable 
elsewhere  fiom  sugar-beet.  As  lo  the  effects  of  a  sugar 
factory  iu  a  locality,  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  on 
this  point.  Every  acre  I  grow  costs  me  in  labour  £1 
in  addition  to  what  I  should  have  expended  had  I  con- 
tinued to  grow  the  crops  displaced  by  sugar-beet — indeed,  I 
am  convinced  the  60  acres  I  grew  this  year  caused  me  to  in- 
crease my  annual  expenditure  for  labour  some  bit  more  than 


£60.  Mr.  Duncan,  at  his  factory,  does  not  I  am  sure  get  off 
with  so  little  cost  for  labour  as  £1  per  acre.  Taking  it 
at  this  sum,  and  estimating  last  year's  growth  here  at 
500  acres,  we  have  an  additional  outlay  of  £1,000  in  the 
labour  market,  which  cannot  fail  to  enliven  it,  while  the 
heavy  expenditure  for  skilled  labour  at  the  factory  must 
do  local  good.  The  great  drawback  is  that  the  demand 
suddenly  ceases  at  the  very  flattest  season  of  the  year  for 
labour — that  is  in  January. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  farmer's  view  of  the  question.  It 
is  decidedly  a  very  expensive  crop,  as  may  be  concluded 
from  the  following  estimate  of  cost  per  net  acre : 

Comniou  charges — Heat  33s.,  tithe  7s.  6d.,      s.     d. 
rates  3s.  6d.,  interest  on  capital  lOs.    ...     54     0 

Ilorsc-tillage  and  drilling  ...  ...  ...     45     U 

llaud-hoeing   aud   singling   12s.  Cd.,    seed 

(yibs.)  4s.  6d 17     0 

Taking  up  and  stopping     ...  ...  ...     11     0 

Filling  and  cartage   (say  two  miles)  2s.  per 

ton  on  15  tons    ...  ...  ...  ...     30     0 

Manure  (10  loads)   45s.,   phosphate  (3  cwt. 
at  5s.  6d.)  16s.  Gd.,  guano  (1  cwt.)  14s., 
labour  to  manure  2s.  6d.  ...  ...     78     0 

We  have  then  as  cost  the  sum  of  £11  15s.  per  acre. 
Upon  the  receipt  side  we  have  the  tops  worth  say  7s., 
and  the  15  tons  of  beet,  for  which  £15  is  paid,  making 
total  receipt  £15  7s.,  leaving  apparent  profit  of  £3  12s. 
It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  formed  a  low  estimate  of 
the  yield  of  sugar-beet.  I  have  met  with  estimates  of 
30  up  to  40  tons  per  acre,  but  on  investigation  it  wiU  be 
found  such  aud  similar  estimates  have  been  made  by  par- 
ties who  have  never  grown  them.  My  object  in  this 
letter  is  to  give  you  what  I  might  call  my  unbiassed  ex- 
perience aud  opiuious.  It  should  be  borne  iu  mind  that 
sugar-beet  are  topped  much  closer  than  others,  and  that 
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the  thorough  washing  they  uadergo  seriously  diminish 
their  weight  as  compared  with  roots  weighed  in  the 
common  manner. 

CoiiPAKATivE  Profits. — If  we  compare  results  with 
that  of  such  crops  as  beans  and  peas,  and  other  roots  as  I 
advise,  sugar-beet  superseding  in  part,  the  result  will 
work  out  favourable  for  the  latter.  Let  us  take  beans 
and  peas  ;  these  cost  as  under : — Common  charges  as  be- 
fore, 54s. ;  horse  tillage,  drilling,  Sec,  25s.  ;  seed  three 
bushels,  15s. ;  manure  ten  loads,  45s. ;  harvesting,  cart- 
ing, and  thatching,  18s. ;  hand-hoeing  and  cleaning,  lOs.; 
thrashing  and  dressing  6s. — total  cost  £8  13s.  The  re- 
ceipts will  be  :  Straw,  &c.,  worth  45s.,  and  say  thirty-two* 
bushels  of  corn  worth  £8 — total  £10  5s.,  leaving  apparent 
profit  of  363.  In  connection  with  profit  I  have  used  the 
word  apparent,  for  the  real  profit  cannot  be  ascertained 
without  the  state  in  which  the  land  is  left  be  taken  into 
consideration.  I  have  grown  sugar-beet  side-by-side  with 
beans,  and  have  not  at  present  noticed  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  after-crops.  Mangel  and  swedes  cost 
about  £10  per  acre  to  grow.  Reckoning  the  indirect 
advantage  of  feeding  them  upon  the  farm,  he  is  a  first- 
rate  grazier  who  makes  £10  of  them,  leaving  the  direct 
profit  '/ill.  Where  mangel  can  be  sold  off  the  farm  at  16s. 
or  17s.  per  ton,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  grow- 
ing of  them  is  more  profitable  than  sugar-beet  growing. 
Excepting  where  the  farmer  has  easy  access  to  London  or 
other  large  towns,  he  wUl  find  the  demand  for  roots  very 
limited  and  uncertain. 

Artificial  grasses  when  fed  seldom  pay  their  cost,  viz., 
54s.  common  charges,  and  10s.  for  seed  and  sowing,  but 
^s  a  preparation  for  corn  are  doubtless  55s.  per  acrp 


better  than  sugar-beet,  even  so  we  have  273.  left  as  the 
greater  profit  on  sugar-beet  growing.  To  supercede 
white  straw  crops  by  sugar-beet  would,  I  think,  be  a 
mistake ;  for  assuming  the  fertility  of  the  farm  to  be 
maintained  by  grazing,  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  straw 
grown  would  be  a  great  inconvenience. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  where 
a  farmer  is  situate  within  two  mUes  of  a  sugar-beet 
factory  it  wiU  answer  his  purpose  to  grow  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourth  of  his  arable  land  in  sugar-beet  if  he 
can  there  obtain  £1  per  ton  for  them,  and  have  the  pulp 
back  at  12s.  per  ton  (which  wUl  amount  to  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  weight  of  beet-root),  and  which  if  fed  liberally 
with  corn  and  cake  will  in  a  great  measure  replace  the 
waste  caused  by  selling  so  much  produce  from  the  farm. 

Though  not  so  sanguine  of  the  yield  and  profits  of 
sugar-beet  growing  as  many  others,  I  have  a  strong  con- 
viction that  such  of  us  as  may  be  allowed  to  peep  into 
the  next  century  will  see  beet -sugar  works  numerously 
dotted  about  the  country.  I  faU  to  see  wherein  we  are 
more  unfavourably  situate  than  our  neighbours  on  the 
Continent,  yet  there  we  fiad  the  growth  of  beetroot- 
sugar  is  an  industry  which  has  increased  largely  of  late 
years.  Such  would  not  have  been  the  case  were  it  not  a 
financial  success. 

Apologising  for  this  very  long  letter,  I  remain  yours 
truly,  Wm.  Biddell, 

T.  IF.  Blyth,  Esq.,  Aldington,  Evesham. 

P.S.  Let  me  suggest  as  a  trial  that  some  dozen  of  the 
farmers  in  your  locality  grow  one  acre  each,  if  so  have 
160  to  180  plwts  upoii  a  rod,  and  well  manure  for 
them. 
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Monthly  Council,  "Wednesdey,  February  1,  1871. — 
Present :  Lord  Vernon,  President,  in  the  chair ;  Viscount 
Bridport,  Lord  Kesteven,  Lord  Tredegar,  Sir  Watkin  W. 
Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P;  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Bow- 
ley,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Colonel  ChaUoner,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr. 
Dent,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Hornsby, 
Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr. 
Pain,  Mr,  Randell,  Mr.  Ransome,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr, 
Torr,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Colonel  Wilson,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson, 
^nd  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  members  were  elected : 

AveriU,  George  Hanson,  Wood  End,  Lichfield. 

Black  welt,  G.,  jun.,  Hazleoote,  Kingscote,  Wootton-under- 
Edge. 

Booth,  Nathan,  Jan.,  Woodhouse,  North  Dalph,  Downham. 

Brown,  Henry,  Preston,  WeLLiugton,  Salop. 

Culshaw,  Joseph,  Towneley,  Burnley. 

Cunliffe,  Major  Ellis,  J.P.,  Queen-street,  Lytham. 

Dowse,  W.  T.,  Chelsfield  HaU  Farm,  Orpington. 

Drew,  Edward,  Calcot  I'arm,  Kingscote,  Wootton-under- 
Edge. 

Duncan,  James,  Benmore,  N.B. 

Evans,  Warren,  Llandowlais,  Usk. 

Evans,  William,  The  Fields,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

GaitskLU,  Jacob,  Hall  Santon,  Holmbrook,  Carnforth. 

Godwin,  J.  S.  S.,  Court  Lodge,  West  Peckham,  Maidstone. 

Haucox,  E.  0.,  Evesham. 

Harrison,  John,  Warmingham,  Sandbach. 

Harrison,  William,  Samlesbury  Hall,  Preston. 

Hawkins,  Rev.  Canon  S.,  Woolas  Vicarage,  Newport,  Mon- 
mouthshire. 

First-class  land  will  average  more,  as  it  would  more  than 
15  tons  of  sugar-beet, 


Benson,  Wdliam,  Burton  Fields,  Hinckley. 

Hibbert,  Henry,  Broughton  Grove,  Grauge. 

Holborow,  D.  Charles,  Bagpath  Court,  Wootton-under-Edge. 

Horton,  S.  Lewis,  Park  House,  Shifnal, 

James,  John,  Laus-our,  Caerleon. 

Keeling,  G.  B.,  Hampton  House,  Penkridge. 

Lintott,  James,  jun.,  Kimbolton. 

Little,  William,  Littleport,  Ely,  Cambs. 

Lockwood,  A.  C„  Chester. 

Lowe,  Thomas,  The  Old  Pall,  Eddisbury,  Northwich. 

Morris,  Thomas,  Henfaes,  Welshpool. 

Morton,  J.  T.,  Darenth,  Dartford. 

Moseley,  Captaiu  \V.  H.,  Leaton  Hall,  Stourbridge. 

Neville,  John,  Haselour  Hall,  Tamworth. 

Nunnerley,  John,  Buerton  Hall,  Nantwich. 

Phillips,  Guy  Taylor,  Brockton  Leasowes,  Newport,  Salop. 

Phillips,  Thomas,  5,  Princess  Square,  Plymouth. 

Pratt,  C.  A.,  Shenton,  Nuneaton. 

Rider,  T.,  Edgeboulton,  Shawbury,  Salop. 

Rider,  W.,  Crudgington,  Wellington,  Salop. 

Shakespeare,  John,  Copstan  Magna,  Hinckley. 

Shepherd,  W.,  Eaton,  Chester. 

Siddorn,  Henry  Rushton,  Tarporley. 

Silcock,  Richard,  Thornton  Hall,  Poulton  le  Fjlde. 

Smith,  Ralph,  Lenchwick.  Evesham. 

Spurr,  George,  Boston. 

Taylor,  Harry,  Elmbridge  Green,  Droitwitch. 

Torr,  John,  Carlett  Park,  Eastham,  Chester. 

Tyler,  Captain  George  Griffin,  The  CaUow  Hill,  Monmoutli. 

Tyser,  G.  Dorman,  Hollanden  Park,  Tonbridge. 

Wale,  Henry,  Woodlands,  Harborough. 

Webb,  E.,  jun.,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 

Wilkes,  Sam.,  Pony  Norton,  Shifnal. 

Wilkinson,  J.  Rennie,  Great  Addington,  Thrapston. 

Wood,  James,  Oaklauds,  Breeze  HiU,  Walton,  Liverpool. 

Wright,  James,  Cophouse  Farm,  Saltney,  Flmts. 

Wrottesley,  Lord,  Wrottesley,  Wolverhampton. 
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Finances. — Viscount  Bridport  presented  the  report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's  receipts  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months  had  been  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  by  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball  &  Co.,  the  Society's 
accountants,  and  were  found  correct.  The  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  on  January  31  was  £2,070  6s.  4d. 
The  committee  reported  that  £2,000  had  been  received 
from  Wolverhampton  and  placed  on  deposit.  The  balance- 
sheet  for  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1870,  and  the 
statement  of  subsci'iptions  and  arrears,  were  laid  upon  the 
table  ;  the  amount  of  arrears  then  due  being  £894.  The 
committee  recommended  that  12  members  in  arrear  of  their 
subscription  be  taken  off  the  books.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  members  have  given  notice  during  the  past  year 
of  their  withdrawal  from  the  Society.  The  committee 
recommend  that  the  Secretary  apply  for  a  summons  in 
the  county-court  against  Richard  S.  Cook,  Thurlaston, 
Rugby,  for  the  arrears  of  his  subscription.  The  com- 
mittee have  to  report  to  the  Council  that  they  have  in- 
structed Mr.  J.  Henry  Johnson,  solicitor,  of  47,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  to  represent  the  case  of  the  Society  in  the 
action  taken  by  Messrs.  Bradburn  &  Co.  against  the  So- 
ciety, and  that  he  has  accepted  service  of  the  summons 
on  behalf  of  tho  Society. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Journal.— Mr.  J.  D.  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  that  the 
Editor  had  conferred  with  the  principal  land-agents  and 
tenant-farmers  of  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Wolverhampton ;  and  that  the  committee, 
after  considering  the  opinions  expressed  at  that  meeting, 
had  resolved  to  recommend  the  following  conditions  of 
the  farm-prize  competitions  of  1871 : 

1.  Tliat  the  size  of  competing  arable  farms  be  not  less  than 
300  acres. 

2.  That  the  dairy  farms  be  those  on  which  not  less  than  20 
cows  are  kept,  and  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  dairy  purposes, 
including  the  sale  of  milk  either  to  towns  or  cheese  factories. 

3.  That  the  entrance  fee  be  JE2  for  members,  and  £3  for 
non-members  of  the  Society. 

4.  Tfiat  every  competitor  must  enter  all  the  land  in  his 
occupation  within  the  competing  area. 

5.  That  the  last  day  of  entry  be  March  35. 

6.  That  a  tenant-farmer,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  compete 
for  the  prizes  offered,  must  pay  a  So«a /?(/e  rent  for  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  land  he  occupies. 

It  was  also  reported  that  the  subscribers  to  the  farm 
prizes  had  placed  an  additional  sum  of  £50  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society,  to  be  awarded  by  the  judges  for  any 
special  feature  of  excellence  in  management  in  any  of  the 
competing  farms ;  that  the  attention  of  the  judges  of 
dairy  farms  be  specially  directed  to  cleanliness  in  the 
dairy,  and  the  good  management  of  dairy  produce  ;  and 
that  the  judges  be  instructed  to  withhold  any  of  the  prizes 
in  case  of  want  of  sufficient  merit  in  the  competing  farms. 
— This  report  was  adopted. 

General,  Wolverhampton. — Lord  Kesteven  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  committee,  in  which  it  was 
recommended  that  the  list  of  local  prizes  presented  be 
adopted  by  the  Council,  and  inserted  in  the  prize-sheet ; 
also  that  the  printing  of  the  prize-sheet  be  delayed  for 
one  week,  to  enable  the  names  of  donors  of  special  prizes 
to  be  inserted.  It  was  further  recommended  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Staffordshire  Agricultural  Society,  not  being 
members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  should  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered  for  dairy  cattle, 
wool,  butter,  and  cheese,  by  paying  the  same  entrance 
fee  as  that  paid  by  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  the  fees  to  be  the  same  as  heretofore. — This 
report  was  adopted,  after  the  expulsion,  by  12  votes 
against  5,  of  a  paragraph  stipulating  that  carriage-horses 
should  be  exhibited  iu  haruesa. 


Selection. — Mr.  J.  D.  Dent,  M.P.,  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  the  paragraphs  of  which  were  con- 
sidered im^^MW.  1.  The  recommendation  that  Mr.  R.  H. 
Masfen,  of  Pendeford,  Wolverhampton,  be  a  member  of 
Council,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Hassall  resigned,  was  moved 
for  adoption  by  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Randell, 
and  carried  unanimously.  2.  In  reference  to  the  para- 
graph that  "  The  committee,  having  considered  in  what 
manner  the  Council  can  best  recognize  the  long  services 
of  Mr.  Amos  as  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Society  ;  and 
having  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Amos  would  be  gratified 
by  continuing  his  connection  with  the  Society,  and  by 
still  assisting  the  Council  with  his  advice,  recommended 
that  he  be  appointed  Honorary  Consulting  Engineer  to  the 
Society." — Mr.  Ransome  referred  to  the  great  services 
which  Mr.  Amos  had  rendered  to  the  Society,  and  to  the 
progress  of  agricultural  engineering  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  suggested  that  Mr.  Amos  should  be  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society,  and  should  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  Council  engrossed  on  vellum,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Society's  gold  medal.  Mr.  Shuttleworth 
having  seconded  the  proposition,  a  conversation  ensued,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  by  making  Mr.  Amos  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society  he  would  be  practically  deprived  of 
his  seat  on  the  Council.  Ultimately,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Coionel  Challouer, 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  with 
the  addition  of  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Ransome's  sugges- 
tion. 3.  The  recommendation  that  Mr.  Jublin-Dannfelt, 
superintendent  of  the  Experimental  Farm  and  Agricultural 
College  at  Stockholm,  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Society,  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Showyard  Contracts. — Mr.  Randell  (chairman) 
having  presented  the  report  ot  this  committee,  it  was 
referrea  back  to  them  for  further  consideration. 

Country  Meeting  Requirements. — Mr.  Jacob 
Wilson  reported  that  the  committee  moved  for  by  Lord 
Lichfield  recommended  the  postponement  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  question  of  making  a  change  in 
the  present  mode  of  inviting  competition,  but  suggested 
certain  alterations  in  the  questions  forwarded  to  the  towns 
selected  to  compete  this  year.— This  report  was  adopted, 
and  the  alterations  in  the  questions  were  agreed  to. 

The  death  of  Lord  Walsingham,  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Society,  was  reported,  and  the  President  expressed 
the  deep  regret  felt  by  himself  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  at  the  loss  of  their  valued  colleague.  The 
vacancy  in  the  ofiice  of  Consulting  Engineer  was  referred 
to  the  Implement  Committee  for  consideration  and  report. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
D.  R.  Davies,  on  behalf  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  INIr.  R. 
Mil  ward  was  elected  a  Steward  of  Live  Stock. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  letters  stating 
the  requirements  of  the  Society  for  the  country  meeting 
in  1872  to  the  mayors  of  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  Here- 
ford, and  to  the  High  Bailiff  of  Cheltenham. 

It  was  resolved  to  grant  applications  for  the  loan  of 
the  Society's  plough  dynamometer,  from  the  Bramham 
Moor  and  Knutstbrd  Agricultural  Societies. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  re- 
questing trial  of  a  blue-flowered  Clover,  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  inform  them  that  Lord  Tredegar 
aud  Mr.  Randell  were  willing  to  try  the  plant  in  their 
individual  capacities. 
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THE    FRENCH    PEASANT    FARMERS'     SEED    FUND. 


A  deputation  from  the  committee  of  this  fund  was  received 
at  the  Mansion  House  on  Friday,  Feb.  17,  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  the  Mansion  House  llelief  Fund  in  reference 
to  the  possible  distribution  by  the  latter  of  seed-corn  and  other 
means  of  relief  to  the  peasant  farmers  of  France  who  have  been 
ruined  by  the  war.  The  deputation  consisted  of  Lord  Vernon, 
chairman,  Lieut.-Col.  Loyd  Lindsay,  V.C.,  M.P. ;  Messrs. 
James  Caird,  C.B.,  James  Odams,  Phillip  Pavy,  and  H.  M. 
Jenkins,  hou.  secretary. 

Lord  VERNO^  stated  that  the  committee  of  the  fund  over 
which  he  presides  had  hitherto  felt  that  the  attention  of  the 
Mansion  House  ilelief  Fund  was  rightly  absorbed  in  their 
endravour  to  mitigate  the  distress  in  Paris  ;  but  that  now,  in 
the  belief  that  they  had  to  a  great  extent  met  this  urgent  call 
upon  their  benevolence,  it  was  felt  by  his  committee  that  it 
was  not  beyond  their  duty  to  bring  strongly  before  them  the 
urgent  wants  of  the  distressed  peasantry  in  the  rural  districts. 
He  then  explained  the  precise  objects  of  the  French  Peasant 
Farmers'  Seed  Fund,  and  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  with 
a  view  of  carrying  them  out,  and  especially  referred  to  the 
assistance  which  had  been  freely  and  generously  given  to  the 
National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War,  by 
the  War  Victims'  Fund,  by  the  press,  and  by  the  general  public. 
Lord  Vernon  proceeded  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  vast  extent  of 
the  ruin  which  had  overtaken  the  French  peasant  farmers,  and 
showed  that  the  Department  of  the  Sonrme  alone  required  free 
gifts  of  seed  to  the  value  of  over  £50,000,  and  that  even  this 
sura  would  not  provide  seed  sudicient  to  sow  more  than  one- 
tentli  of  the  land  which  required  it  to   be  furnished  by  some 
means,  in  that  Department  alone,  in  order  to  produce  a  crop 
next  autumn.     Considering  that  there  are  23  Departments  of 
France,  more  or  less,  in  the  same  condition,  he  admitted  that 
at  first  sight  it  seemed  a  hopeless  task  to  grapple  with  distress 
of  these  gigantic  proportions ;    but  he  urged,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  what  was  attempted  by  his  committee  was  only  to 
provide  for  immediate  wants  until  such  time  as  other  meaus  of 
relief,   whether  springing  from  commercial   enterprise,  local 
benevolence,  or  Government  aid,  could  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  peasant  farmer ;    and  in  this  respect  he  considered  the 
policy  of  his  committee  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  Man- 
sion House  Relief  Fund  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
starving  population  of  Paris.      After  referring  to  the  opera- 
tions whicli  iiad  already  beeu  commenced  by  the  French  Pea- 
sant Farmers'  Seed  Fund,  Lord  Vernon  stated  that  he  had  that 
morning  received  a  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  Mr.  Odo  Russell  had  ascertained  at  Versailles 
that  every  possible  facility  for  the  operations  of  the  fund  would 
be  given  by  the  German  Government,  but  that  the  proposal  to 
steep  the  grain  in  a  poisonous  solution  (which,  however,  had 
not  come  from  his  committee,  but  in  fact  had  been  rejected  by 
them)  was  considered  quite  inadmissible  by  the  German  Go- 
vernment.    He  then  expressed  the  anxiety  of  his  committee 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Mansion  House  Relief  Fund  Com- 
mittee would  devote  any  portion  of  the  large  sura  of  money  at 
their  command  to  the  purpose  of  supplying  seeds  to  the  ruined 
peasant  farmers.      If  they  decided  to  do  so,  his  committee 
would  be  glad  to  give  them  every  information  in  their  posses- 
sion as  to  the  wants  of  any  district  in  which  they  might  desire 
to  work  ;  or,  if  it  were  preferred,  his   committee  would  place 
their  organization  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Fund 
for  the  distribution  of  seed  to  any  amount  which  might  be 
granted  for  that  purpose  ;  but  if  the  latter  course  were  adopted, 
he  considered  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him  and  his 
colleagues  if  a  certain  number  of  the  committee  of  the  Mansion 
House  Relief  Fund  were  nominated  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  the  distribution  of  such  a  grant.     Lord  Vernon  stated,  in 
conclusion,  that  he  felt  less  delicacy  in  mooting  these  questions 
than  under  other  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  the  eiforts 
which  had  been  made  by  the  French  Peasant  Farmers'  Seed 
Fund  to  avoid  any  course  of  action  which  might  seem  to  put 
them  iu  competition  with  the  Mansion  House  Relief  Fund,  and 
that  they  had  thus  very  considerably  restricted  the  area  of  their 
collection. 

Mr.  Caied,  C.B.,  supplemented  Lord  Vernon's  statement 
by  some  details   in  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  French 


Peasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fund  in  the  Department  of  the  Somme, 
and  showed  the  great  advantages  under  which  the  Committee 
had  commenced  the  distribution  of  seed.  Not  only  had  they 
the  advantage  of  the  experienced  aid  of  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  in 
charge  of  the  depot  of  the  National  Society  at  Boulogne,  but 
they  had  also  the  material  assistance  of  General  Von  Goeben , 
the  commander  of  the  German  armies  in  the  north-west  of 
France,  who  had  issued  an  order  to  the  officers  under  his  com- 
mand, which  protected  the  seed  sent  by  the  fund  from  requi- 
sition by  the  German  troops. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  that  both  committees  were  working 
for  the  same  end,  but  that  the  Mansion  House  Relief  Fund 
had  an  immediately  pressing  and  urgent  duty  to  discharge,  and 
they  did  not  possess  the  overflowing  excliequer  which  Lord 
Vernon  supposed.  They  would,  however,  take  the  seed  ques- 
tion into  consideration  iu  connexion  with  a  resolution  which 
had  just  been  passed  at  the  instance  of  Archbishop  Manning, 
and  see  to  what  extent  they  could  help  in  the  effort  being 
made  by  Lord  Vernon's  fund,  with  which  they  greatly 
sympathized. 

Mr.  Candy  expressed  his  heart-felt  sympathy  for  France  in 
this  time  of  trouble  and  distress  ;  but  he  urged  that  the  time 
had  not  yet  come  when  the  Mansion  House  Relief  Fund  could 
afford  to  slacken  their  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  starving 
people  in  Paris.  They  had  not  yet  begun  to  realize  the  ap- 
palling nature  of  the  distress  iu  France  ;  and  while  they  had 
as  yet  collected  not  quite  £100,000  he  had  from  the  first  as- 
sured the  Committee  that  several  hundred  thousands  would  be 
required  before  they  could  supply  even  the  most  urgent  and 
pressing  wants.  He  felt  that  Lord  Vernon's  committee  were 
doing  a  good  work  ;  he  heartily  sympathized  with  them,  and 
in  proof  of  his  sympathy  he  begged  to  hand  his  lordship  a 
subscription  of  £50,  aud  he  only  regretted  that  he  could  not 
yet  recommend  the  committee  of  the  Mansion  House  Relief 
Fund  to  turn  their  attention  in  the  same  direction. 

Mr.  11.  M.  Jenkins,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the 
action  of  the  East  Kent  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  stated  that, 
although  that  body  had  been  very  active  in  support  of  the 
movement,  and  had  made  a  good  collection  of  donations  in 
money  and  in  kind,  they  had  unfortunately  appended  to  their 
resolution  in  aid  of  the  fund  a  clause  which  prohibited  their 
subscriptions  from  being  used  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
feared  that  at  the  present  time  it  could  not  be  urged  upon 
that  Chamber  that  the  war  had  been  brought  to  a  close  ; 
therefore  those  donations  were  not  yet  available.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  inquiries  which  had  been  made  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  subscriptions  to  the  French  Peasant  Farmers'  Seed 
Fund,  he  stated  that  nearly  £6  000  had  beeu  received,  of 
which  about  £4,000  had  been  expended  in  purchases  of  seed- 
corn.  The  subscriptions  which  had  been  promised,  but  not 
paid,  the  value  of  donations  of  grain  which  had  been  received, 
and  the  amount  of  subscriptions  in  the  hands  of  local  secre- 
taries, he  estimated  at  an  amount  of  probably  £4,000,  making 
altogether  a  total  of  £10,000  which  had  been  subscribed. 

Mr.  Candy  made  a  comparison  of  this  sum  to  that  raised 
by  the  Mansion  House  Relief  Fund,  and  stated  that  while  the 
former  would,  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  multiply  a  liundred- 
fold,  the  latter  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  present  distress,  and 
would  yield  nothing  hereafter. 

Mr.  Caird,  C.B.,  replied  that  this  apparent  objection  to 
assistance  from  the  Lord  Mayor's  committee  was  in  reality  a 
forcible  argument  in  favour  of  the  seed  fund,  and  stated  that 
however  great  a  yield  it  might  produce,  £10,000  was  only 
suflicient  to  sow  15,000  acres,  whereas  in  the  Department  of 
the  Somme  alone  free  gifts  of  seed  were  required  for  no  less 
than  00,000  acres  of  land.  He  also  reminded  the  committee 
that  if  they  could  not  give  them  aid  in  supplying  seed- 
wheat  they  might  still  find  themselves  in  time  to  assist  iu 
sending  oats  and  barley. 

Mr.  KiuKMAN  D.  Hodgson,  M.P.,  urged  that,  however 
true  it  might  be  that  there  was  time  to  spare  in  reference  to 
oats  and  barley  and  other  seeds,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
seed  wheat  was  one  of  the  very  few  means  of  providing  food  for 
the  people  next  winter,  aud  of  averting  a  calamity  more  wide- 
I  spread  than  that  which  was  now  taxirg  their  utmost  energies. 
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After  what  liad  beea  stated  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  aud  by  Lord 
Veruon  aud  his  colleagues,  he  begged  to  express  the  hope  that 
geutlemeu  present  who  were  couuected  with  the  press  would 
urge  upon  the  subscribing  public  the  duty  of  supporting  tlie 
French  Peasant  i'armers'  Seed  Tund  as  a  benevolent  organiza- 
tion, whose  object  was  parallel  in  importance  with  their  own. 
He  also  stated  that  lie  would  send  a  subscription  of  £50  in 
aid  of  its  funds. 

Lieut.-Col.  Lorn  Lindsay,  V.C,  M.P.,  expressed  a  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  Committee  of  the  Mansion  House  llelief 
Fund  would  soon  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  help  the 
peasant  farmers  of  France  through  Lord  Vernon's  fund  in 
the  same  prompt  and  effectual  manner  as  they  had  already 
succoured  the  starving  population  of  Paris. 

Archbishop  Manning  mentioned  that  the  sub-committee 
which  had  been  appointed  immediately  before  the  deputation 
was  received  had  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  comparative 
wants  of  Paris  and  the  districts  ravaged  by  the  war,  with 
a  view  to  determine  whether  the  time  had  not  come  to  send 
assistance  to  other  parts  of  France ;  and  that  the  question 
of  supplying  seei-corn  to  the  peasant  farmers  would  very 
properly  be  considered  by  that  sub-committee. 

Lord  Vernon  then  thanked  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Committee  for  their  courtesy,  aud  the  deputation 
retired. 

The  Great  Western  and  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Companies  have  offered    to  convey  gratis   over  their  lines, 


en  rouic  to  Mr.  Odams'  wharf,  aU  donations  in  corn 
and  seeds,  bearing  the  official  labels  of  the  French  Peasant- 
farmers'  Seed  Fund,  which  labels  will  be  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation to  the  honorary  secretaries.  The  South- Western,  South- 
Eastern,  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Com- 
panies have  undertaken  to  convey,  carriage-free,  specified 
quantities  of  grain  aud  seeds  to  certain  French  ports  ;  and  tlie 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  has  granted  free  transit  to 
Antwerp  I'/t/ Harwich.  A  depot  has  been  formed  at  Boulogne, 
under  the  charge  of  General  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  K.C.B.,  who 
has  tlie  charge  of  the  Sick  aud  Wounded  Fund  in  the  north- 
west of  France.  Through  Sir  Vincent  Eyre  the  committee 
has  been  placed  in  direct  communication  with  the  President 
of  tlie  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Amicus,  who  has  furnished  de- 
tails of  the  extent  of  land  in  that  district  requiring  seed,  and 
the  kinds  of  seed  immediately  needed.  The  committee  has  re- 
solved at  once  to  make  a  beginning,  and  will  forward  immedi- 
ately 1,200  bagsof  spring  wlieat for  distribution.  Asecoud  con- 
signment has  also  been  ordered.  Mr.  Sartoris,  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  is  making  arrangements  for  personal 
examination  of  the  districts  and  due  verification  of  the  claims 
of  the  peasant- farmers.  The  committee  has  determined  that 
seed  shall  be  given  in  comparatively  small  quantities  ;  and  of 
spring  wheat  about  to  be  distributed,  the  maximum  allowance 
has  been  fixed  at  eight  bushels.  An  agent  has  been  appointed 
to  make  the  movement  more  generally  known  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  Great  Britain,  and  he  will  forthwith  commence  his 
tour  of  the  country. 
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This  month  is  the  general  season  of  sowing  grains  and 
legumes  for  seed  crops,  and  for  feeding  on  the  ground. 
So  soon  as  the  weather  aifords  the  proper  condition  of 
the  land,  sow  vetches  for  green  food  and  for  being  con- 
sumed on  the  ground  of  leys  and  stubbles,  in  a  thick 
seeding  of  not  less  than  four  bushels  an  acre,  with  a  por- 
tion of  oats  or  barley  ;  harrow  the  land  very  finely,  with 
probably  three  double  tines,  done  alternately  in  length 
and  across,  followed  by  a  heavy  rolling,  before  the  young 
plants  can  sustain  any  damage.  This  operation  excludes 
drought,  and  facilitates  the  work  of  the  scythe.  From 
the  20th  to  the  25th  of  the  month,  repeat  the  sowing  in 
the  same  manner,  in  order  to  procure  a  succession  of 
green  food  from  that  valuable  plant. 

Sow  oats  in  dry  weather  on  the  winter  farrow  of 
ploughing,  with  five  bushels  of  seed  to  an  acre  ;  three 
double  tines  of  harrowing,  done  alternately  iu  length  aud 
across,  followed  by  a  heavy  rolling  across  the  furrow  of 
cloddy  ground,  before  the  braird  of  young  plants  can  sus- 
tain any  damage  from  the  operation. 

In  the  end  of  the  month  sow  barley  with  one  furrow 
of  ploughing,  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  an  acre,  three 
single  tines  of  harrowing,  followed  by  a  heavy  rolling 
done  across,  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  grass-seeds  on 
lands  of  root-crops  of  last  year. 

Sow  peas  on  winter-ploughed  stuhble-grounds  with 
three  or  four  bushels  of  seeds,  sown  by  hand  iu  broad- 
cast, with  three  or  four  single  tines  of  harrowing,  followed 
by  a  heavy  rolling,  done  across  the  ploughing.  This  last 
operation  consolidates  light  lands  aud  closes  the  rougher 
soils  against  drought. 

Sow  beans  on  the  winter-ploughed  strong  lauds  in 
bi'oadcast,  with  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  to  an  acre, 
and  harrowings  as  the  land  may  require  ;  or  two  bushels 
inserted  by  hand-dibble  on  the  furrow  slice,  aud  covered  by 
a  light  harrowing ;  or  the  same  quantity  of  seed  deposited 
by  drill  machinery  with  coulters  to  make  ruts  on  the 
ground.  The  most  loamy  beau  soils  may  be  fallowed  with 
two  furrows  of  ploughing,  and  formed  into  ridges  27  inches 
apart  to  receive  dung  and  the   seed  from  a  hand  or   a 


drill  machine  ;  the  drills  are  split  over  the  dung  and  tte 
seed,  and  receive  the  complete  bean  husbandry  by  horse 
and  hand  hoeing  of  the  intervals.  The  narrow  drills  of  12 
inches  can  receive  only  the  hand-hoeing,  which  is  useful 
in  checking  weeds  ;  the  27-inch  drills  admit  the  green 
crop  fallowing  of  the  ground.  All  leguminous  plants 
must  be  thickly  placed  on  the  land  to  smother  weeds,  re- 
tain moisture,  and  exclude  drought. 

Sow  lucerne  on  good  lands,  deeply-wrought  and  ma- 
nured iu  12  to  20  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre,  lightly 
harrowed  and  heavily  rolled.  A  top-dressing  may  be 
applied  to  the  young  plants,  as  of  soot  or  a  fine  compost. 
This  plant  affords  several  cuttings  of  good  green  food  in 
the  young  state  ;  but  the  ligneous  stems  forbid  any  com- 
parison with  red  clover  as  a  fodder  plant. 

Sow  flax  on  good  lauds  of  a  turnip  fallow  ;  cover  the 
seed  lightly,  and  produce  a  fine  surface  of  soil.  Weeds, 
stones,  and  clods  must  be  carefully  removed. 

Sow  sanfoin  at  1.^  cvvt.  to  an  acre  on  wheat  aud  barley 
tilths,  and  dress  the  ground  of  young  plants  with  gypsum. 
Sow  parsnips  and  carrots  on  warm  sandy  loams  of 
an  earthy  depth  that  are  in  high  condition  from  an  en- 
riching culture,  and  without  the  present  application  of 
fresh  dung,  which  increases  the  growth  of  leaves  and 
fibres  rather  than  of  roots  and  bulbs.  Sow  in  rows  of 
one  to  two  feet  apart  on  the  Hat  ground,  to  admit  the 
hoeing  by  hand  and  of  a  narrow  horse-hoe.  The  seeds 
may  be  steeped  in  saline  liquids,  as  stale  urine  and  dried 
with  hot  lime. 

Apply  artificial  manures  as  top-dressings  on  the  young 
grain  crops — wheats,  barleys,  and  clovers.  Soot  and  salt, 
malt-coombs,  rape -dust,  nitrate  of  soda,  pigeon's-dung, 
and  gypsum  ;  saline  substances  at  1  to  2  cwts.  to  an 
acre — all  have  been  recommended,  but  the  products  of 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  are  ever  to  be  preferred. 
Top-dressiugs  produce  straws  and  stems  rather  than 
grains  and  seeds. 

Sow  cabbage-seeds  for  summer  plants  on  richly  pre- 
pared borders,  and  finish  the  laying  of  composts  on  grass 
lands.  Spread  molehills.  Catch  the  vermin  by  traps,  placed 
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in  the  ruus;  bush-havrow  the  grass  lands  dressed  with 
compost,  and  roll  heavily,  removing  stones  and  all  obstruc- 
tions to  the  scythe  by  hand-picking.  Shut  up  the  fields 
by  gates  and  fences,  all  in  proper  condition. 

Plant  hops  on  good  lauds  on  a  dry  and  sound  bottom 
that  has  been  deeply  ploughed  or  trenched,  and  richly 
prepared  with  dung  well  decomposed  and  incorporated  in 
the  ground.  Place  the  hills  at  six  feet  distant  in  each 
direction,  which  best  admits  the  scarifier  ;  open  the  pits 
square  and  about  a  spade  in  depth ;  place  a  set  of  the  plant 
in  each  corner,  and  cover  lightly  with  earth,  leaving  the 
upper  end  of  the  plant  just  in  light  of  day.  The  hills  are 
slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  hop 
is  a  member  of  the  nettle  tribe  of  plants,  with  a  cluster 
of  roots  that  are  rampant  in  devouring  food,  and  require 
a  very  large  encouragement  both  in  soil  and  manure. 

The  cutting  of  underwoods  will  now  be  discontinued, 
with  the  planting  of  forest  trees  and  of  young  hedges, 
except  in  wet  seasons  and  in  damp  situations.  Watered 
meadows  may  now  be  grazed  with  animals.  In  wet  wea- 
ther thrash  grains,  and  carry  dung  from  the  cattle-yards 
to  the  heaps  in  the  fields. 

The  lands  that  are  intended  for  early  green  crops,  as 
potatoes,  beet  and  swedes,  should  have  a  cross-ploughing 
in  the  end  of  the  month,  and  may  be  done  in  weather  too 
wet  for  sowing  grain  crops  ;  and  yet  permit  the  action  of 
the  plough.  The  early  stirring  of  land  is  very  beneficial, 
but  dry  rather  than  wet. 

In  many,  or  rather  in  most  situations,  this  month  is  the 
busiest  season  with  the  ewes  dropping  lambs.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  veiy  convenient  to  have  a  field  of  per- 
manent pastiu'e    closely  adjoining    the   homestead,   in 


which  the  milch  cows  are  grazed  during  summer,  and  the 
ewes  lambed  in  the  spring,  provided  with  shelter  sheds 
opened  and  closed  in  apartments  for  cattle  and  sheep  in 
confinement.  The  ewes  consuming  turnips,  beet,  and 
cabbages,  will  enrich  the  surface,  annually  bush -harrowed 
and  rolled,  and  sown  occasionally,  if  necessary,  with 
hardy-perennial  seeds  of  grasses.  One  or  two  rubbing 
posts  will  be  required  with  a  clump  of  trees  or  any  knoll 
of  the  surface  ground,  and  trees  planted  in  the  corners  of 
the  field  to  round  the  sharp  angles.  A  constant  supply  of 
fresh  water  must  not  be  neglected.  From  this  lambing 
ground,  the  strongest  lambs  are  removed  to  the  pasture- 
fields  as  the  strength  grows  sufficient.  The  shelter  of 
situation  and  of  sheds  is  as  necessary  as  food  itself  in  the 
tender  condition  of  bringing  forth  the  young. 

The  latest  fattening  bullocks  must  now  be  sold,  or 
pushed  forward  by  superior  feedings.  The  yards  must  be 
amply  supplied  with  food,  as  the  lengthening  days  induce 
animals  to  eat  more. 

Hogs  for  bacon  will  not  be  fattened  beyond  this  mouth  ; 
all  pigs  must  go  on  early  for  next  winter's  fattening. 

Keep  the  poultry  houses  dry  and  warm,  and  set  all 
kinds  of  eggs  for  hatching — feed  well,  and  provide  clear 
spring  water.  In  this  cold  month  of  long  days,  the  bene- 
fit of  warmth  from  the  floors  of  poultry -houses  heated 
underneath  by  a  pipe  of  warm  water  from  the  cooking- 
house,  will  quickly  appear  in  warming  the  nests,  fostering 
the  young  broods,  and  in  rendering  a  comfortable  con- 
dition to  the  grown  animals.  The  most  valuable  of  farm- 
poultry  in  the  cock  and  hen  are  natives  of  a  warm  climate, 
and  require  much  warmth  and  shelter. 


CALENDAR    OE    GARDENING. 


KITCHEN   GAKDEN. 

This  is  the  month  of  business,  and  every  favourable 
moment  must  be  seized,  because  the  varied  character  of 
the  weather  is  not  only  likely  to  perplex,  but  it  frequently 
happens  that  drought  sets  in  for  the  spring  about  the 
21st,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  hope  for  the  success 
of  many  of  the  lighter  seeds.  Begin,  therefore,  early  to 
dig,  manure,  and  sow  plots  for  the  main  crops  of  peas, 
beans,  and  all  the  summer  vegetables,  remembering  that 
carrots  require  a  very  sandy  loam,  without  any  inter- 
spersed manure — that  beet  and  parsnips  do  well  on  the 
stronger  land,  but  like  the  dung  to  be  placed  low  in  the 
ground. 

The  soil  must  be  made  very  rich  for  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers  by  deep  digging  and  ample  manuring,  and 
for  Brussels  sprouts,  brocolis,  and  kales.  Dung  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches  directly  underneath  the  plants  of 
cauliflowers  suits  well  for  that  rich  feeding  plant.  Guano 
water  is  a  most  useful  application  to  cabbage  plants. 

In  the  very  first  fine  weather  sow  early  white  peas  in 
single  rows  eighteen  inches  apart  in  a  thick  seeding,  and 
plant  by  dibble  early  beans  in  rows.  These  vegetables 
demand  the  very  earliest  attention,  and  the  lands  dug  in 
autumn  after  a  crop  of  roots,  should  be  slightly  moved 
with  the  spade  in  the  early  spring  to  receive  the  seeds. 
No  better  preparation  can  be  devised  than  incorporation 
of  the  strawy  and  faecal  dung,  to  produce  the  root  crop, 
enriched  by  the  exudation  from  the  fleshy  roots — 
crumbled  by  the  atmospheric  changes  of  winter,  and 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  exposure  to  the  warmth  of  re- 
turning suns  of  the  season.  All  the  culmiferous  and 
creeping  rooted  plants  of  the  spring  should  enjoy  these 
advantages. 


Transplant,  and  sow  for  summer-hearting  cabbage. 
Sow  a  little  Dutch  red  cabbage-seed,  and  green  curled 
savoy  for  Michaelmas. 

Sow  the  best  lettuce  seeds,  and  round  spinach,  and 
repeat  the  sowing  every  fortnight  during  the  month; 
meanwhile  the  winter  prickly  spinach  will  continue  to 
yield  freely  for  some  months,  if  the  weather  prove 
showery. 

Sow  early  in  the  month  the  true  Spanish  onion  for 
large  bulbs,  and  the  Strasbourg  for  more  common  kitchen 
use,  on  lands  that  are  deep  and  rich  from  previous  culti- 
vation, or  with  present  heavy  manuring  with  fine  dung, 
as  a  compost  of  night-soil  and  fine  earth :  the  plant 
requires  a  rich  encouragement. 

Sow  leeks  to  be  transplanted. 

Early  radishes  require  a  soil  light,  warm,  and  friable, 
rich  with  moisture,  and  warmth  sufficient  to  push  on  the 
growth  rapidly.  For  these  reasons  a  frame  and  lights  are 
always  advantageous.  A  sprinkling  of  early  turnips,  a 
little  celery  for  a  succession,  small  salading,  nasturtiums 
for  pickle ;  parsley,  basil,  and  pot  herbs — namely,  fennel, 
dill,  borage,  burnet,  sorrel — are  to  be  sown  during  the 
month. 

Plant  mint,  thyme,  sage,  maijoram,  lavender,  rose- 
mary, and  rue. 

Plant  early  potatoes  in  the  very  first  chance  of  Wea- 
ther, as  being  superior  even  to  peas  as  an  early  vegetable. 
Plant  the  second  time  in  the  last  week  of  the  month, 
which  may  be  the  first  planting  in  the  medium  early 
climates.  No  earliest  potato  yet  excels  the  ash-leaved 
kidney ;  the  second  early,  as  the  Champion  Prolific  and 
others  that  ripen  in  August,  should  be  ready  and 
awaiting  manure,  on  sandy  or  peaty  ground  if  possible, 
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richly  prepared  by  previous  management.  The  autumn 
digging  and  the  winter's  exposure  of  the  rough  surface 
will  most  beneficially  form  the  land  into  a  very  fine  con- 
dition for  being  planted  with  the  potato-sets,  placed  in 
shallow  trenches  or  on  the  breast  of  the  pits  of  a 
slight  digging.  Being  the  first  of  vegetables,  the  potato 
demands  a  persevering  attention  at  all  the  periods  of  its 
production. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

If  any  fruit-trees  or  shrubs  are  planted,  the  work  must 
be  finished  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  Puddle  in  the 
roots,  and  cover  with  an  abundance  of  mulch,  very  moist, 
and  thickly  laid  on  the  ground.  If  drought  sets  in,  the 
trees  may  be  fatally  checked. 

Begin  to  graft  apples  and  pears.  Cherries  and  plums 
do  better  by  budding  in  summer. 

Lightly  fork  the  soil  between  rows  of  currants,  goose- 
berries, and  raspberries  ;  then  cover  the  ground  with  a 
well  rotted  leafy  compost  manure.  Do  the  same  by  and 
round  rhubarb  plants. 

Plant  strawberries  on  beds  of  rich  ground,  fresh  as 
possible,  the  rows  or  sets  being  one  and  a-half  to  two 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants  six  inches  distant  in  the  rows. 


Single  rows  in  borders  should  be  a  foot  away  from  the 
edging,  and  as  far  from  any  vegetable  or  shrub.  The 
plants  may  be  permitted  to  thicken  by  oif-sets  as  much 
as  they  will,  but  not  to  fill  the  ground  with  runners, 
unless  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  fresh  supply. 

It  is  presumed  that  all  fruit  trees,  as  cherries  and 
plums,  have  been  regulated  and  trained  on  the  walls,  and 
that  apples  and  pears  on  espaliers  were  spurred  and  tied 
in  last  month. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Sow  hardy  annuals  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  as 
pinks,  larkspur,  and  mignonette  ;  the  half-hardy  are 
raised  in  frames.  Herbacons  plants  may  now  be  set,  or 
divided,  and  placed  in  new  situations. 

Cut  box-plant  edgings,  turn  over  gravels  and  put 
down  fresh.  Sweep  lawns,  and  keep  aU  places  in  neat 
order.  Burn  and  carry  away  litter,  clean  and  roll  walks, 
roll  and  mow  lawns. 

Prune  roses  to  well  placed  low  beds.  Mulch  round 
the  roots  with  rich  compost,  and  fork  it  in.  The  strongest 
stems  of  the  old  varieties  can  fi'equently  be  made  stand- 
ards, on  their  own  foundations,  with  good  figure. 


AGHICULTURAL    UEPOUTS. 


REVIEW    OE    THE    CATTLE     TEADE    DURING 
THE    PAST    MONTH. 

The  cattle  trade  has  been  free  from  any  important  feature 
during  the  month.  The  receipts  of  stock  from  our  own 
grazing  districts  have  continued  about  the  average,  both  as 
regards  nu\nber  and  condition,  but  the  foreign  supply  has 
been  almost  entirely  composed  of  Spanish  beasts.  Less 
animation  has  been  noticed  in  the  demand  for  all  breeds,  and 
the  value  of  the  best  sorts  and  crosses  has  receded  to  5s.  6d. 
and  5s.  8d.  per  8  lbs.  Agitation  for  the  repeal  of  all  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  the  movements  of  English  cattle  has 
continued,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  soon  as  the  foreign 
cattle  market  shall  have  been  established,  all  receipts  from 
abroad  will  be  disposed  of  there,  and  nothing  but  home-fed 
stock  being  disposed  oi  at  Islington,  it  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  maintain  present  restrictions. 

With  reference  to  sheep  the  supplies  have  been  only 
moderate.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been  but  little  activity  in 
the  inquiry,  and  the  extreme  price  for  the  best  Downs  and 
half-breds  has  not  exceeded  6s.  per  8  lbs.  About  500  lambs 
have  been  offered,  and  have  realised  about  Bs.  per  8  lbs. 

Calves,  of  which  a  moderate  supply  has  been  on  sale,  have 
been  dealt  in  quietly  at  reduced  prices. 

Pigs  have  been  dull  and  lower.  The  supply  has  been 
moderate. 

In  the  pastures  and  meadow  lands  there  has  been  an 
increased  supply  of  grass,  owing  to  the  milder  weather,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  by  uo  means  plentiful,  and  there  is  stiU  a 
good  demand  for  feeding  stuffs. 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  during  the 
past  month  have  been  as  under :  Head. 

Beasts      „         ...       2,565 

Sheep       12,166 

Cahes      519 

Pigs         907 

Total 16,157 

Import  at  corresponding  periods : 

Total  in  1870  21,384 

„        1869  27,988 

„        1868  4,877 

„        1867  26,206 

„        1866  29,241 

„        1865  22,904 

„        1864  12,228 

„        1863  ,..         ...         ...  10,500 


1870.     1869.    1868. 


The  arrivals  of  beasts  from  our  own  grazing  districts,  ae 
well  as  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thus  compare  with  th 
three  previous  years :  Feb.,      Peb.,       Peb.,     Feb.» 

Prom—  1871. 

Norfolk,    Suffolk,    Essex,     and 

Cambridgeshire 8,050 

Other  parts  of  England 1,250 

Scotland    878 

Ireland 660 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  and  disposed  at  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  have  been  as  follows : 

Head. 

Beasts      15,823 

Sheep       72,690 

Calves      644 

Pigs         525 

Comparison  of  Supplies. 


6,200 

5,555 

6,700 

2,970 

3,160 

2,000 

875 

1,848 

1,793 

1,240 

851 

820 

Peb., 

Beasts. 

Sheep. 

Calves. 

Pigs. 

1870     ... 

...      16,323 

104,186 

858 

350 

1869     ... 

...      22,066 

111,600 

1,331 

1,200 

1868     ... 

...      16,840 

83,480 

593 

1,670 

1867     ... 

...     17,140 

79,710 

1,081 

1,979 

1866     ... 

...     21,240 

85,070 

1,125 

1,215 

1865     ... 

...      21,158 

66,590 

1,196 

2,714 

Beasts  have  sold  at  from  3s.  2d.  to  5s.  lOd.,  sheep  3s.  4d. 
to  6s.  Od.,  calves  33.  8d.  to  5s.  6d.,  and  pigs  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  2d. 
per  8  lbs.  to  sink  the  offal. 

Comparison  of  Prices. 
Peb.,  1870. 
s.    d.    s.     d. 
3    2  to  5     4 

3  4  to  6     0 

4  2  to  6  4 
4  6  to  5  10 
Peb.,  1868. 

s.  d.    s.    d. 

3  2  to  4  10 

3  4  to  5    0 

4  4  to  5  6 
3  4  to  4    2 

The  dead  meat  markets  have  been  moderately  supphed. 
Trade  has  been  quiet.  Beef  has  sold  at  3s.  4d.  to  5s.  2d., 
mutton  3s.  4d.  to  5s.  2d.,  lamb  6s.  to  8s.,  veal  5s.  to  5s.  4d,, 
and  pork  Ss.  8d.  to  5s.  per  8  lbs.  by  the  carcase. 


Beef  from 
Mutton 
Veal  ... 
Pork  ... 


Beef  from 
Mutton 
Veal  ... 
Pork  ... 


Peb.,  1869. 

s. 

d.    s. 

d. 

3 

4  to  5 

8 

3 

6  to  6 

8 

4 

6  to  6 

0 

3 

6  to  5 

0 

Peb.,  1867. 

s. 

d.     s. 

d. 

3 

4  to  5 

4 

3 

6  to  6 

a 

4 

8  to  6 

4 

3 

0to4 

a 
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AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  &c. 

AXMINSTER  GREAT  MARKET.— Cows  and  calves  £9 
to  i'lS,  barreners  £5  to  £8,  in-calf  heifers  £7  to  £10,  two- 
year-old  heifers  £4  to  £5.  Sheep,  not  many  on  offer,  which 
mostly  remained  unsold.  Beef  13s.  6d.  per  score;  mutton  8d., 
veal  T^d.,  pork  7fd.,  green  bacon  7d.,  dry  ditto  9d.,  lamb  9d. 
per  lb.  I'igs,  slips  from  12s.  to  16s.  each;  sows  with  their 
young  from  £2  to  £8  each  ;  fat  pigs  lis.  to  12s.  per  score. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  and 
liigh  price  of  hay  and  all  kinds  of  winter  feeding  prices  of 
stock  generally  ruled  dull,  with  great  difficulty  to  effect  sales. 

BOSTON  EAT  SIIEEP  MARKET.— Small  show,  with 
prices  and  demand  about  the  same  as  last  week.  There  was  a 
_«  ge  show  of  hoggs  for  the  season,  and  although  the  demand 
was  somewhat  slow,  high  prices  were  realised, 

CARLISLE  HORSE  EAIR.— There  was  a  fair  display  of 
horses,  principally  heavy  animals.  There  were  dealers  present 
from  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England  and  the 
south  of  Scotland,  and  a  disposition  was  shown  to  do  business 
in  the  better  class  of  horses,  in  spite  of  the  high  prices.  Horses 
of  middling  qualities  had  advanced  in  price  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  since  last  year's  market.  Harness  horses  were  not  so 
numerously  represented,  but  those  on  offer  could  be  sold  easUy 
at  a  large  advance  in  price.  Ponies  also  brought  high  figures. 
The  following  were  the  average  prices  :  Best  heavy  horses  for 
cart  or  dray  £50  to  £70,  secondary  £35  to  £45,  inferior  £20 
to  £25  ;  harness  horses  £20  to  £40 ;  ponies  £9  to  £25  eacli. 

CASTLE-DOUGLAS  HORSE  EAIR.— The  show  was  small. 
As  usual  there  were  a  large  number  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  west  country  dealers  in  the  market,  aud  everything  good 
sold  readily.  The  prices  obtained  were  unprecedented  in  the 
experience  of  the  trade.  Good  horses  brought  from  £50  to 
£60,  and  secondary  beasts  from  £30  to  £45.  Messrs.  R.  and 
A.  Johnstone,  Dumfries,  sold  a  three-year-old  draught  horse 
to  Mr.  M'William  at  £53,  and  others  from  £30  to  £48. 

DUMFRIES  EAIR. — The  show  of  horses  was  above  an 
average  as  to  number,  and  there  were  shown  a  large  number 
of  first-class  draught  animals.  Most  of  the  stock  exhibited 
belonged  to  dealers,  of  whom  the  attendance  was  large.  A 
brisk  demand  for  horses  was  anticipated,  as  the  long  period  of 
frost  liad  rather  thrown  ploughing  into  arrear.  A  good  deal 
of  business  was  done  in  the  stables  on  Monday  evening.  Prices 
for  superior  draught  horses  were  unprecedentedly  high,  the 
rise  from  the  corresponding  market  of  last  year  being  from  20 
to  25  per  cent.  Eirst-class  draught  horses  ranged  from  £55 
to  £85,»aud  in  a  few  instances  higher  figures  were  realised. 
Good  useful  animals  for  farm-work  £35  to  £50.  Draught 
colts  and  fillies  were  bringing  extraordinary  prices  ;  two-year- 
olds  £30  to  £45,  three-year-olds  £40  to  £55.  Saddle  and 
harness  horses  from  £40  to  £85.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  transactions  :  Mr.  M.  Tesnan,  Dumfries,  sold  a  three-year- 
old  colt  at  £110,  and  a  five-year-old  horse  at  £80  ;  a  powerful 
black  mare,  winner  of  several  first  prizes  in  Cumberland,  at 
£75  ;  Tinwald  Park,  a  four-year-old,  at  £63  ;  a  four-year-old 
at  £70,  and  a  five-year-old  at  the  same  figure  ;  and  nearly  SO 
others  from  £40  to  £55.  Messrs.  A.  and  R.  Johnstone  bought 
a  pair  at  £75  each,  and  another  pair  at  £55  ;  they  sold  a  horse 
at  £80,  and  two  at  £65  and  £60,  and  then  ranged  down  to 
£35.  Mr.  Thomas  Currie,  Dumfries,  sold  nearly  40  at  prices 
ranging  from  £40  to  £70,  and  a  yearling  colt  at  £32.  Mr. 
John  Brown,  Biggar,  sold  a  number  of  two  and  tliree  year  old 
fillies  at  £35  to  £50.  Mr.  Hugh  Crawford,  Kilbarchau,  sold 
at  from  £40  to  £70 ;  Mr.  Carslaw,  Mearns,  sold  the  horse 
bought  from  Mr.  Teenan  for £120  to  a  Lanarkshire  purchaser; 
Mr.  John  Smith,  Bonshawside,  sold  a  number  of  horses  from 
£35  to  £60 ;  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Hermitage  of  Urr,  sold  at 
from  £40  to  £55  ;  Mr.  Wyllie,  Ochiltree,  bought  at  from  £25 
ta  £60,  and  sold  again  at  £130,  and  others  from  £30  to  £50 ; 
Mr.  James  Dunlop,  Beith,  sold  at  from  £30  to  £49. 

TORRES  FEBRUARY  MARKET.— Eat  cattle  may  be 
quoted  at  75s.  per  cwt.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  trans- 
actions :  Two  two  years  old  stots  at  £20,  a  quey  at  £17,  and  a 
tliree  years  old  quey  at  £22  5s.,  six  two  years  old  crosses  at 
£17  15s.,  three  fat  cows  at  £48,  a  Shorthorned  bull  at  £32, 
six  polled  two  years  old  at  £17,  a  pair  of  queys  £30,  aud  a  cow 
£16  10s.,  five  queys  at  12  gs.  each,  seven  two  years  old  polled 
crosses  at  £14,  six  two  years  old  cross  bullocks  at  £29,  the  top 
9t  the  market. 


GRANTHAM  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  fair  show  of 
stock,  and  a  good  attendance  of  buyers.  Mutton,  ewes  8|d., 
wethers  9jd.  per  lb. ;  beel  9s.  6d.,  jiork  Ss.  per  stone. 

ILSLEY  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.  — From  the 
scarcity  of  keep  in  this  neighbourhood,  we  had  a  larger  sup- 
ply than  usul  at  this  time  of  year.  Good  tegs  sold  readily  at 
from  50s.  to  60s.,  inferior  from  20s.  to  40s. 

LINCOLN  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  large  show  of 
beasts  and  sheep,  and  a  brisk  trade,  numerous  buyers  being 
present  from  the  manufacturing  towns.  Beef  made  from  9s. 
to  10s.  6d.  per  stone,  and  mutton  from  7^d.  to  9Jd.  per  lb. 

MARKINCH  FEBRUARY  MARKET  was  one  of  the  best 
that  has  taken  place  here  for  some  time.  There  was  an  ex- 
cellent supply  of  stock,  and  the  attendance  of  farmers  and 
dealers  was  large.  There  was  a  good  demand,  and  business 
was  brisk.  The  .best  fat  sold  at  9s.  6d.  per  imperial  stone, 
middling  and  inferior  9s.  to  9s.  3d.  Among  the  lots  of 
prime  fat  disposed  of  were  the  following  :  Two  superior  stots  at 
£49,  aud  two  queys  £35 ;  a  lot  of  four  stots  £26  10s.,  a  good 
lot  of  stots,  £26,  a  lot  of  six  stots  £22,  and  two  at  £16  each. 
A  fat  cow  at  £18.  Very  few  lots  of  fat  animals  left  the 
market  unsold.  Lean  stock  was  .in  demand,  but  the  prices 
asked  were  deemed  too  high  by  purchasers.  There  was  a  good 
turn-out  of  cows.  Prices  of  milchers  and  those  at  the  dropping 
ranged  from  £12  to  £20.  Farrow  cows  and  queys  at  from  £10 
to  £14. 

MEIGLE  CATTLE  MARKET.— The  prices  of  the  best 
sorts  of  fat  cattle  remained  about  the  same,  but  second-class 
beasts  were  slightiy  lower.  Tliere  was  a  demand  for  calving 
cows,  but  the  supply  was  inadc(iuate.  They  fetched  from  £14 
to  £21  10s.  each.  The  following  sales  were  effected  :  A  large 
lot  of  the  best  fat  oxen  on  the  ground,  £27  10s.  per  head ;  a 
large  lot  of  the  highest  price  oxen  ever  sold  at  Meigle,  £36  per 
head;  a  lot  of  two-year-olds,  £15  per  head  ;  a  lot  of  prime 
bullocks,  £24  per  head ;  one  two-year-old  bull,  £20  ;  a  lot  of 
queys,  £11  12s.  6d.  per  head;  calving  cows,  £13;  alotof  three- 
year-old  stots,  £18  per  head  ;  an  excellent  lot'of  fat  stots,  £23 
per  head  ;  calving  cows,  £11 ;  a  lot  ot  stots,  £15  ;  a  large  lot 
of  lean  two-year-olds  at  prices  ranging  from  £11  10s.  to  £14. 

MILNATHORT  MARKET.— The  prices  both  of  cattle 
and  sheep  were  not  up  to  the  former  quotations.  For  prime 
fat,  prices  may  be  stated  from  lis.  to  12s.  per  Dutch  stone. 
There  were  several  lots  of  Irish  in  the  market,  but  of  an  in- 
ferior discription,  prices  for  which  may  be  quoted  £4  to  £9 
per  head.  The  following  were  among  the  transactions:  A 
pair  of  fat  stots,  considered  among  the  best  in  the  market,  £49 
the  pair,  A  lot  of  stots  £20  10s.,  and  three  queys  £19  per 
head;  a  cow  and  a  quey  £20  each  ;  three  cows  £13  to  £16 
10s.  each,  aud  three  fat  queys  at  £38  the  lot;  four  cattle  £16 
7s.  6d  per  head ;  a  capital  lot  of  three  fat  cattle  £64 ;  a  buU 
£13  10s. ;  five  queys  £14;  a  lot  of  five  cattle  £17  15s.  per 
head  ;  two  calves  £0 ;  three  queys  £51  the  lot ;  a  lot  of  cattle 
£9  per  head  ;  two  cows  £34,  two  £29,  and  a  farrow  cow  £11. 
Very  few  lots  of  sheep  were  present.  A  lot  of  two  years  old 
old  cross  sheep  £1  18s.;  a  lot  of  blackfaced  ewes  £1  6s.,  and 
a  lot  at  £1  3s. ;  a  lot  of  crosses  at  £2  4s.  Prices  generally 
were  considered  somewhat  stiff. 

MODBURY  MONTHLY  MARKET.— There  was  as  usual 
a  large  attendance,  the  weather  mild  and  fine  ;  the  cattle  sup- 
ply was  unusually  large  and  good,  and  a  brisk  amount  of  busi- 
ness was  transacted  on  tlie  following  scale :  Fat  cattle  £3  5s. 
to  £3  10s.,  inferior  £1  15s.  to  £2  per  cwt. ;  cows  and  calves 
£16  to  £20  each ;  ewes  and  lambs  50s.  to  55s.  per  double 
couple,  sheep  8.2-d.  to  9d,  per  lb. 

NEWARK  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— There  was  a  fair 
supply,  with  many  buyers  from  a  distance,  and  a  brisk  sale  at 
late  rates,  beef  averaging  9s.  6d.  per  stone,  sheep  7id.  to  9d. 
per  lb.,  and  pigs  7s.  6d.  per  stone. 

NEWTON-STEWART  HORSE  FAIR.— The  number  of 
animals  exhibited  was  far  below  the  average  both  in  quantity 
and  quality — indeed  there  were  very  few  shown  out  of  the 
stables — but  tliere  was  an  excellent  demand,  and  prices  ruled 
high  considering  the  quality.  We  heard  of  one  harness  horse 
bringing  90  gs.  Draught  animals  ranged  from  £25  to  £30, 
and  one  or  two  were  said  to  be  even  a  little  higher. 

SHREWSBURY  FAIR.— There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
buyers,  aud  a  very  good  show  of  animals  of  all  kinds.  Fat 
beasts  sold  pretty  well,  but  upon  the  wliole  it  was  a  hanging 
market.  Store  stock  a  drug.  Beef  fetched  from  72d.  to  8d. 
per  lb.,  mutton  S^d,  to  9d,    Pigs  were  extensively  penned  ^ 
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and  upon  the  whole  sold  well,  especially  small  stores.  Bacou 
pigs,  ou  au  average,  fetched  about  G-i-d.  per  lb.  A  good  deal 
of  business  was  done. 

SLEAFORD  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  small  show  of 
fat  sheep,  which  met  with  a  very  limited  trade.  Good  show 
of  beef,  which  realised  extreme  prices.  Large  show  of  fat  pigs, 
which  met  with  a  brisk  trade.  Ewe  mutton  realised  from  7id. 
to  8d.  per  lb.,  wether  ditto  'JH.  to  lOJ.,  hoggs  from  38s.  to 
58s.  each  ;  beef  9s.  6d.  to  lis'.  ;  pork  7s.  Od.  to  7s.  9d.  per  st. 

^\'ARWICK  FAIR. — There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
butchers  and  dealers,  and  bidding  was  spirited.  Beef  made 
from  7^d.  to  8d.,  and  mutton  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.,  and  bacou 
pigs  sold  at  from  10s.  to  lis.  per  score.  The  prices  of  store 
pigs  varied  according  to  si^e  and  quality. 

WEM  FAIR. — Tliere  was  a  good  supply  of  cattle  and  pigs, 
and  a  good  attendance  of  buyers.  Pigs  sold  better  than  at 
previous  fairs,  and  there  were  also  a  tine  lot  of  good  sheep,  all 
of  which  sold  well.  Beef  7d.  to  8kl.,  mutton  7aJ- to  8.|d., 
fat  pigs  10s.  6d.  per  score. 

IRISH  FAIRS.— Enniskillejj  :  Best  beef  rated  as  high 
as  683.  per  cwt.,  sinking  the  olTal ;  inferior  quality,  56s.  per 
cwt.  Three  years  old  heifers  sold  at  £19  to  £31  each,  two 
years  old  at  £17,  yearlings  at  £5  ;  calves  sold  at  50s.  Three 
years  old  bullocks  sold  at  £18  each,  two  years  old  at  £14,  and 
yearlings  at  £41  10.  Strippers  were  in  brisk  demand,  and 
fetched  good  prices,  ranging  from  £1G  10s.  Store  heifers 
fetched  £14.  Stall-feds  sold  at  £18  each,  milchers  £13  to  £18, 
superior  quality.  The  sheep  fair  was  thinly  supplied.  Hogget 
sheep  31s.  to  43s.  a-head,  ewes  40s.  *o  53s.,  wedders  48s.  to 
64s.  a-head.  The  supply  of  pigs  small.  Bacon  50s.  to  52s.  per 
cwt.  Good  stores,  £3  15s.  to  £3  10s.  Slips  and  bonhams 
38s.  to  47s.  per  couple. — Cavan  :  The  array  of  black  cattle 
appeared  to  be  in  excess  of  the  average  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  Two  choice  springers  sold  at  £18  each  ;  one  at  £18 
15s.,  and  one  at  £19s  ;  but  these  were  the  top  figures.  I  un- 
derstand three  of  them  were  purchased  by  dairymen  from 
Belfast,  and  one  by  a  Dublin  dealer.  The  general  prices  ob- 
taiued  for  this  now  valuable  class  of  animals  was  from  £11  and 
£13  to  £15  10s.  per  head.  In  the  fat  cattle  department, 
the  best  specimens  of  beef  were  sold  out  at  late 
prices — say,  from  54s.  to  66s.  per  cwt.  in  the  range. 
An  odd  superior  animal  might  run  close  on  7d..  per 
lb.  Dry  cattle  were  much  sought  after  by  shippers,  and  a 
good  deal  of  business  was  done.  Two-year-old  store  cattle 
rated  readily  from  £7  10s.  to  £10  10s.,  some  three-year-olds 
£11  to  £14  each,  yearlings  £3  15s.  to  £6.  We  had  a  very 
fair  demand  for  good  mutton,  which  rated  at  8d.  per  lb.  as 
the  highest  tigure,  inferior  6d.to65d.  In  the  swiue  depart- 
ment there  was  a  good  supply.  Bacon  pigs  readily  fetched 
from  53s.  per  cwt.  upwards  ou  the  foot.  Slips  and  bounives 
were  enhanced  in  prices,  as  were  suckers  also,  the  latter  readily 
fetching  for  anything  worth  quoting  18s.  to  35s.  each. — Par- 
SONSTOWN  :  Bullocks  very  scarce,  and  sold  freely.  Three- 
year-old  heifers  i' 11  to  £14,  two-year-old  ditto  £7  10s.  to  £10 
10s.  Some  splendidly-finished  heifers  brought  £23  12s.  6d., 
others  £14  to  £16.  An  increased  demand  for  sheep  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  a  considerable  advance  on  late  prices.  Mutton 
brought  fully  7^i.  per  lb.,  and  hoggets  from  34s.  to  46s.  Some 
horses  suited  for  agricultural  purposes  and  useful  colts  changed 
liands. — Navan  :  Beef  at  from  60s.  to  70s.,  sinking  the  offal ; 
secondary  quality  56s.  to  60s.  StaU-fed  beasts  averaged  from 
£17  to  £33  ;  some  fine  lots  were  disposed  of  at  from  £16  to 
£34.  Tliere  was  a  large  supply  of  store  cattle  ;  three-year-old 
bullocks  £15  to  £17  10s.,  two-year-olds  £9  to  £13  lOs.,  three- 
year-old  heifers  £14  to  £16,  two-year-olds  £10  to  £13,  year- 
lings £5  to  £6  10s.  each.  Springers  in  good  demand ;  some 
sold  as  high  as  £34.  Strippers  £10  to  £16.  Fat  hoggets  £3 
to  £3  10s.,  wethers  £2  10s.  to  £3,  ewes  £3  to  £2  10s.,  stores 
25s.  to  40s.  each.  In  the  pig  fair  bacon  was  54s.  to  58s.  per 
cwt. ;  fat  hogs  £7  to  £10,  good  stores  £3  to  £4,  second  size 
£3  15s.  to  £3,  bonhams  30s.  to  40s.  per  couple. — Castle- 
town CoNYEiis  :  Prices  were  dear  ;  yearliug  store  cattle  were 
worth  from  £6  to  £9  10s.,  two-year-olds  from  £8  to  £16, 
three-year-olds  from  £9  to  £30  ;  prime  fat  cattle  were  worth 
from  65s.  to  70s.  per  cwt. — Bagnalstown  :  Fat  cattle  were 
only  in  moderate  supply,  but  sales  were  brisk  at  full  rates. 
Fat  cattle  fetched  from  £15  10s.  to  £19  10s.,  other  kinds 
from  £13  10s.  to  £14  5s.  Milch  cows  scarce,  though  in 
needy  request.  Those  sold  realized  from  £13  5s.  to  £15  15s., 
tliree-year-old  heifers  from  £14  10s.  to  £15  10s.,  two-year-old 


heifers  from  £12  5s.  to  £13,  yearlings  £6j  Gs.  to  £7  10s., 
Store  stock  in  large  numbers,  from  £10  10s.  to  £11  15s., 
springers  £15  10s.  to  £16  IGs.,  strippers  £11  15s.  to  £13  10s., 
three-year-old  bullocks  £12  15s.  to  .£13  13s.,  two-year-old 
bullocks  £11  lis.  to  £13  10s.,  yearlings  £4  153.  to  £5  15s. 
A  moderate  show  of  sheep.  Fat  sheep  from  £2  15s.  to  £3 
5s.,  hoggets  £3  5s.  to  £3  10s.,  ewes  £3  7s.  to  £2  10s., 
stores  30s.  to  33s.  There  was  a  good  supply  of  pigs.  Fat 
pigs  £0  to  £7  7s.,  store  40s.  to  50s,,  bonliams'l4s.  to  18s.— 
KiLDARE  :  Fat  cattle  sold  well,  aud  prices  were  remunerative. 
The  average  quotations  were  from  £1G  16s.  to  £23,  other  de- 
scriptions realized  from  £13  10s.  to  £14  10s.,  three-year-old 
heifers  from  £13  15s.  to  £15  las.,  two-year-old  heifers  from 
£13  5s.  to  £13  10s.,  yearlings  £6  10s.  to  £7  15s.  Mich 
cows  limited,  and  fetche  from  £13  10s.  to  £15  10s.,  springers 
£15  to  £16  10s.,  strippers  from  £11  13s.  to  £13  10s.,  two- 
year-old  bullocks,  £11  lOs.  to  £13  13s.,  yearliugs  £5  to  £6  5s. 
Store  stock,  in  demand,  fetched  from  £9  9s.  to  £13  10s.  The 
slieep  department  was  pretty  well  supplied  ;  fat  sheep  from 
56s.  to  62s.,  ewes  43s.  to  49s.,  hoggets  43s.  to  45s.,  stores  39s. 
to  34s.  In  Pigs  there  was  a  good  attendance.  Fat  Pigs  rated 
from  £6  10s.  to  ±'8  5s.,  lighter  kinds  sold  from  £3  15s.  to 
£4  10s.,  stores  43s.  to  50s.,  bonhams  las.  to  18s.— Virginia  : 
Beef  was  in  good  demand,  at  from  60s.  to  70s.  per  cwt. ;  store 
cattle  sold  at  from  £11  to  £14  each,  two-year-olds  £10  to 
£13,  yearlings  from  £4  10s.  to  £6.  The  supply  of  sheep  was 
medium  ;  hoggets  £3  to  £3  10s.,  ewes  £2  to  £2  10s.,  ewes  £3 
to  £3  10s.  each,  stores  from  £1  15s.  to  £2  5s.  In  the  pig 
fair  bacon  may  be  quoted  at  50s.  to  58s.  per  cwt.,  sinking  the 
offal  included,  stores  from  £3  to  £3  each,  slips  and  runners  from 
30s.  to  40s.  per  couple. 

LONDON  CHEESE  ]MARKET,  Feb.  16.— We  have  to 
report  a  rather  quiet  trade  in  general  since  our  last.  The  chief 
inquiry  has  been  for  useful  cheese  (at  moderate  prices),  both 
English  and  American  ;  and  a  fair  quantity,  chiefly  American, 
has  been  sold  at  about  54s.  to  GGs.  For  the  finer  descriptions 
of  cheese  (English,  Scotch,  and  American)  the  demand  just 
now  is  rather  slow.  Extra  choice  quality  is  scarce,  and  will 
bring  good  prices.  The  standard  of  quality  and  flavour  here 
is  high,  aud  too  much  of  the  cheese  sent  from  the  country  as 
fine  falls  in  most  respects  below  the  requirements  of  our 
market,  and  ranges  here  as  second-rate  or  medium,  for  which 
descriptions  there  is  at  present  only  a  very  limited  inquiry,  and 
at  prices  far  below  senders'  valuations.  The  arrivals  of 
American  cheese  reported  since  Thursday  last  are  11,501 
boxes. — CoRDERoy  and  Co. 

GLASGOW  CHEESE  MARKET,  (Wednesday  last.)— 
Official  Report :  A  liberal  supply  of  cheese.  There  was  a 
good  demand  for  medium  cheese,  at  from  58s.  to  61s.  per  cwt. ; 
also  finest  Dunlops  were  in  good  request,  while  Cheddars  are 
without  change,  at  about  last  week's  prices. — Messi's.  A.  and 
J.  Allan  s  Re])oii  :  Tlie  supply  of  cheese  smaller  than  it  has 
been  for  the  last  two  market  days.  A  good  demand  at  full 
prices,  and  extra  stock  clearing  off.  The  qualities  arriving  are 
chiefly  lower  and  medium.  Cheddars,  60s.  to  68s. ;  Dunlops, 
59s.  to  66s.  per  cwt, 

THE  SALE  OF  HEREFORDS  AT  HERE- 
FORD. 

By  Mr.  T.  Duckiiam,  on  February  8tii. 

Seventeen  of  the  twenty-seven  lots  in  the  catalogue  were 
either  passed  without  biddings,  not  put  up,  or  bought  in.  The 
effect  of  the  shortness  of  keep  was  very  visible,  aud,  no  doubt, 
had  its  effect  on  the  sale,  as  the  animals  were  in  anything  but 
show  condition.  The  following  were  the  only  lots  sold  at 
fair  prices : 
Mr.  P.  Turner's  (The  Leen)  Preceptor,  calved  July  26,  1869. 

— Mrs.  VVickstead,  45  gs. 
Mr.  A.  Rogers'  (The  Rodd)  Kingcraft,  calved  August  5,  1869. 

— Mr.  Turville,  Hants,  43  gs. 
Rev.  A.  Olive's  Grateful,  calved  November  27,  1869. — Mr. 

Paske,  Abergavenny,  36  gs. 
Rev.  A.  dive's  Clansman,  calved  January  14,  1870. — Mr. 

Morris,  £23  2s. 
Mr.  H.  R.  Evans'  (Swanstone  Court)  Wellington  2nd,  calved 

October  5,  1869.— Mr.  Nott,  36  gs. 
Mrs.  Edwards'   (Wintercott)  Count  Bismarck,  calved  August 

24,  1869.— Mr.  Smith,  Tenbury,  26  gs. 
Mr.  W.  Tndge's  (Caston)   Gambetta,  calved  August  3,  1869. 

Mr.  Badham,  Hereford,  27  gs. 
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REVIEW     OE    THE     CORN    TRADE 

DURING   THE    PAST    MONTH. 


Fluctuations  iu  the  weather  quite  in  the  extreme  have 
characterized  the  past  month,  there  having  been  two 
smart  touches  of  8  degrees  of  frost,  with  high  temperature 
between  them,  and  still  higher  as  the  month  advanced, 
and  though  much  rain  fell  early  it  finished  unusually  fine. 
The  sharp  visits  have  much  cut  up  the  wheat  on  light 
lands,  and  pretty  well  destroyed  the  winter  beans  and 
oats,  but  the  tares  have  stood  them  well,  and  also  the 
wheat  plants  on  strong  soils.  The  late  sunshine  and 
heat  are  rapidly  changing  the  face  of  the  meadows,  which 
promise  an  early  bite  for  the  cattle,  and  as  the  ground  is 
charged  with  moisture  let  us  hope  for  a  good  and  early 
crop  of  hay.  March  winds,  however,  are  wanted  for  the 
surface,  and  to  get  the  spring  seeding  forward.  Beans 
and  peas  have  already  been  commenced;  but  such  a 
damp  atmosphere  has  been  very  prejudicial  to  the  newly 
thrashed  wheat,  and  the  bulk  has  been  in  such  poor  con- 
dition that  sales  have  been  diflicult.  The  capitulation  of 
Paris,  known  on  the  first  Monday,  gave  a  start  of  2s. 
to  prices,  but  half  of  this  was  lost  at  the  month's  close, 
when  the  wants  of  the  place  were  provided  for,  and  a 
large  portion  went  from  London  in  the  shape  of  flour  to 
the  extent  of  134,000  sacks,  with  a  temporary  rise  in  the 
manufactured  article  of  from  23.  to  3s.  per  sack,  which 
could  not  finally  be  sustained.  As  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  will  now  shortly  be  settled  with  every  probability 
of  the  former,  we  shall  soon  know  what  the  general  wants 
of  the  country  may  be,  and  by  this  knowledge  prices  for 
a  time  will  be  determined,  but  the  waste  and  desolation 
have  been  so  great  that  much  more  must  yet  be  needed, 
and  should  evil  counsels  prevail  the  mischief  would  be 
incalculable,  besides  the  fearful  losses  on  human  life. 
Our  country  deliveries  ever  since  harvest  having  been 
larger  tnan  for  some  time  past,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
infer  that  if  we  have  only  gathered  an  average  crop  our 
own  produce  must  be  much  diminished,  but  there  are 
some  growers  who,  while  they  admit  a  great  inequality 
of  growth,  and  serious  deficiency  in  the  light  lands,  main- 
tain that  this  has  been  more  than  made  up  on  the  strong 
and  deep  soils,  and  that  to  such  a  degree  that  ou  the  whole 
the  year  1870  was  equal  to  the  great  year  1868.  For  the 
sake  of  France,  as  well  as  the  remuneration  of  farmers,  we 
would  fain  hope  as  much,  but  no  tabular  statement 
justifies  such  a  view,  and  we  pretty  well  know  that  all 
Europe,  Russia  excepted,  had  a  poor  yield,  and  if  American 
accounts  are  to  be  relied  on,  that  continent  has  also  been 
deficient  in  quantity,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of 
the  quality.  The  chances,  therefore,  any  how,  seem  more 
in  favour  of  an  ultimate  rise  than  otherwise,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  growing  crops  throughout  the  world 
will  come  up  to  an  average.  The  following  were  the  last 
prices  quoted  :  Paris  has  come  down  from  very  high  rates 
to  lOd.  for  the  quartern  loaf,  with  expectation  of  a 
further  fall.  At  Mai'scilles,  whence  supplies  have  been 
sent  on  to  the  capital,  the  price  of  Berdianski  wheat  has 
been  56s.  per  qr.;  Banat,  53s.;  white  Zealand  wheat  at 
Rotterdam  was  worth  583;  the  best  (vheat  at  Antwerp, 
63s. ;  at  Hambro,  prices  ranged  from  55s.  to  58s.  ;  Ber- 
lin and  Stettin  quote  53s.  for  red  qualities  high  mixed ; 
at  Danzic,  57s, ;  at  Philadelphia,  No.  1  new  Spring 
wheat  52s.  3d.  per  4801bs ;  Californian,  65s. ;  at  New 
York  No.  1  new  spring,  51s.;  winter,  52s.  3d.  By  last 
telegram  529.  cost,  freight,  nnd  insurance  for  old  No,  2 


MQwankie,  and  63s.  cost,  freight,  and  insurance,  for  white 
at  San  Francisco. 

The  first  Monday  of  the  past  month,  which  coran.enced 
on  the  30th  January,  had  a  moderate  supply  of  English 
wheat,  with  very  little  foreign.  The  Kentish  and  Essex 
stands  during  the  morning  were  but  poorly  furnished  with 
samples,  and  the  condition  was  mostly  bad.  The  news, 
however,  from  France,  confirming  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  enabled  factors  to  obtain  an  advance  of  2s.,  but  the 
sales  were  only  slowly  made.  American  red  qualities 
were  more  in  favour,  and  2s.  over  the  previous  rates 
readily  paid,  as  well  as  for  good  Russian,  but  Baltic  sorts 
were  only  Is.  per  qr.  higher.  Floating  cargoes  went  off 
freely  at  Is.  per  qr.  more  money.  The  French  news  also 
affected  the  country  wheat  trade,  though  some  localities 
only  noted  Is.  per  qr.  improvement,  as  Boston,  Louth, 
Newark,  Rotherham,  Spilsby,  and  Sheffield.  Others  were 
Is.  to  2s.  higher,  as  Brigg,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Ipswich, 
Hull,  Gainsborough,  Leeds,  Spaldiug,  and  Thirsk.  Slea- 
ford.  Market  Rasen,  and  Marlcet  Harborough  were  up  2s., 
and  some  towns  called  the  advance  2s.  to  3s.,  as  Alford, 
Lynn,  and  Melton  Mowbray  ;  but  Liverpool,  after  a  rise 
of  2d.  to  3d.  per  cental  ou  Tuesday,  lost  Id.  on  Friday. 
Edinburgh  was  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  dearer,  and  Glasgow  Is. 
higher  per  boll.  Dublin  improved  6d.  per  brl.  for  native 
wheat,  but  was  only  firm  for  foreign.  Belfast  noted  no 
change. 

On  the  second  Monday  there  were  moderate  native 
supplies,  but  the  foreign  arrivals  fell  exceedingly  short- 
The  exhibition  of  fi-esh  samples  from  Essex  and  Kent  was 
limited,  but  in  such  bad  condition  that  very  little  could 
be  got  rid  of,  though  anything  really  fine  and  dry  was 
worth  about  the  same  money.  There  was  a  limited  in- 
quiry for  foreign,  and  had  holders  been  determined  to 
sell  they  must  have  accepted  less  money.  No  change  of 
value  was  noted  in  floating  cargoes.  With  very  damp 
mild  weather  prevailing  through  the  country,  buyers 
found  a  general  difficulty  in  placing  theu*  samples,  unless 
fine.  Advices  this  week  came  so  uniform  that  a  specifica- 
tion seems  needless,  and  we  can  therefore  only  note  that 
the  tendency  was  rather  towards  decline.  Liverpool 
gave  way  Id.  per  cental  on  Tuesday,  with  the  same 
further  reduction  on  Friday.  Both  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow accepted  Is.  per  qr.  less  money.  Dublin  was  dull, 
both  for  native  and  foreign  samples. 

On  the  thii-d  Monday  there  was  a  limited  English  sup- 
ply, but  it  was  made  up  by  increased  arrivals  from  abroad. 
Again  the  native  samples  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands 
were  generally  so  inferior  in  condition  that  miUers  for  the 
most  part  passed  them  by,  though  fine  lots  were  scarce 
enough  to  command  the  previous  rates.  Foreign,  on  the 
whole,  was  dull,  but  the  continued  large  demand  for  flour 
indisposed  holders  to  take  less  money.  The  few  arrivals 
oft'  the  coast  sold  quietly  at  the  previous  rates.  The 
country  trade  was  generally  duU  this  week,  but  the  ten- 
dency downwards  was  not  universal.  Birmingham  and 
Maidstone  reported  a  decline  of  Is.,  and  Bristol  called  the 
reduction  Is.  to  2s.,  but  on  the  other  hand  Sleaford  and 
Stockton  were  Is.  per  qr,  up.  Liverpool  was  dull  on  both 
markets.  Glasgow  was  quiet  and  unchanged  this  week, 
and  Edinburgh  noted  the  small  rise  of  6d.  per  qr.  At 
Dublin,  wheat,  both  Irish  and  foreign,  was  a  slow  sale  at 
unaltered  values, 
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Oa  the  fourth  Monday  there  was  a  moderate  supply  of 
home-grown  wheat,  and  a  good  one  from  New  York  and 
Russia.  The  show  of  fresh  samples  this  morning  was 
not  numerous,  and  fully  half  was  in  bad  order ;  this, 
with  the  continuance  of  damp  weather  and  the  subsidence 
of  the  demand  from  Paris,  caused  much  dulness  in  the 
trade,  and  though  really  dry  lots  were  little  reduced  in 
value  they  were  difficult  to  quit,  and  low  descriptions 
were  down  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  In  foreign  almost  nothing 
was  doing,  and  there  were  no  buyers  except  at  a  decline 
of  Is.  per  qr.  Floating  cargoes  were  much  as  previously 
noted.  Leeds  gave  way  Is.  per  qr.,  and  Liverpool,  on 
Tuesday,  was  down  Id.  to  2d.  per  cental. 

The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  26,754 
qrs.  English  wheat,  43,414  qrs.  foreign,  against  22,296 
qrs.  English,  49,185  qrs.  foreign  in  1870.  The  exports 
for  the  same  time  were  800  qrs.  The  imports  into  the 
kingdom  for  four  weeks,  ending  11th  February,  were 
1,934,740  cwt.  wheat,  246,083  cwt.  flour,  against 
8,374,569  cwt.  wheat,  626,280  cwt.  flour,  for  the  same 
time  in  1870.  The  London  averages  commenced  at  55s. 
8d.  and  closed  at  56s.  9d.  per  qr.  The  general  averages 
began  at  52s.  9d.  and  ended  at  53s.  7d.  per  qr.,  so  the 
moderate  advance  has  been  nearly  equal. 

The  capitulation  of  Paris,  arising  from  its  destitution, 
has  brought  an  extraordinary  demand  for  flour,  there 
having  been  exported  in  four  weeks  equal  to  134,455 
sacks,  the  urgent  wauts  of  the  city  not  allowing  time  for 
wheat  to  be  ground,  and  the  consequence  was  that  for 
the  first  three  weeks  both  sacks  and  barrels  advanced 
about  3s.  each ;  but  on  the  fourth  week  the  inquiry 
ceased,  and  prices  fell  back  again  to  their  starting  point ; 
but  town  millers  on  the  first  Monday  raised  their  top 
price  from  47s.  to  50s.,  at  which  it  remains.  Norfolks 
cannot  now  be  valued  at  over  37s.  per  sack,  barrels  at 
28s.  to  29s.,  though  at  the  highest  they  brought  as  much 
as  82s.  6d.,  and  stocks  on  hand  were  nearly  cleared  out. 
The  French  demand,  however,  very  much  increased  the 
supplies  of  country  make,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
figures  :  Arrivals  into  London  for  four  weeks  141,104 
sacks  English,  10,741  sacks  44,090  barrels  foreign, 
against  83,782  sacks  English,  4,738  sacks  15,404  barrels 
for  the  same  period  in  1870. 

The  supply  of  maize  has  been  moderate,  and  prices  on 
the  first  Monday  advanced  Is.  per  qr.,  which  was  subse- 
quently lost,  leaving  rates  as  they  previously  stood 
Good  quality  is  still  worth  34s.  The  imports  in  four 
weeks  were  13,870  qrs.,  against  49,399  qrs.  last  year. 

The  supply  of  British  barley  has  been  only  moderate, 
and  yet  the  demand  for  malting  sorts  has  been  so  limited 
that  no  improvement  in  values  could  be  noted.  Foreign 
at  first  advanced  6d.  to  Is. ;  but  eventually,  on  better 
supplies,  it  gave  way  to  the  same  extent,  grinding  sorts 
being  worth  27s.  to  29s.  per  qr.  The  imports  into 
London  for  four  weeks  were  in  British  qualities  9,712 
qrs.,  in  foreign  29,853  qrs,  against  12,450  qrs.  British, 
28,388  qrs  foreign,  for  the  same  time  in  1870. 

The  malt  trade  aU  through  the  month  has  remained 
very  inactive,  but  without  any  positive  reduction  in 
prices. 

The  supplies  of  oats  for  four  weeks  were  scarcely  ever 
known  to  be  so  short,  English  and  foreign  together  not 
coming  up  to  one  week's  ordinary  average,  and  when  the 
exports  have  reached  to  14,703  qrs.,  it  shows  the  demand 
has  only  been  met  from  the  granary  stores,  which,  though 
lessened  by  about  150,000  qrs.,  yet  remain  very  heavy, 
and  are  quite  likely  to  last  till  the  Baltic  is  fairly 
open  again,  which,  from  the  late  mildness,  may  take  place 
earlier  than  usual.  It  is  this  consideration  that  has  kept 
the  advance  from  exceeding  Is.,  excepting  for  fresh  heavy. 
English  aud  Scotch  samples,  the  latter  of  which,  from 


scarcity,  are  beyond  market  range,  881bs.  Russians  are 
worth  23s.,  Swedes  24s.,  with  prices  in  proportion  for 
heavier  weights.  The  arrivals  in  four  weeks  into  Londou 
were  4,711  qrs.  English,  80  qrs.  Scotch,  17,350  qrs.  fo- 
reign, against  2,747  qrs.  English,  1,940  qrs.  Irish,  79,017 
qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period  in  1870. 

Considering  the  shortness  of  the  crop  of  beans  the  sup- 
plies of  home  growth  have  been  good,  and  the  foreign  ar- 
rivals have  been  suSicient  for  the  demand.  This  grain, 
closely  following  the  course  of  maize  as  well  as  from  the 
mildness  of  the  late  weather,  has  been  dull,  and  new  Eng- 
lish have  declined  Is.  per  qr.,  though  foreign  were  held  at 
unaltered  rates.  New  Mazagaus  are  scarcely  worth  over 
40s.,  harrows  44s.,  pigeon  50s.  Very  few  seem  coming 
from  Egypt,  where  values  are  33s.  9d.  free  on  board;  but 
the  Mediterranean  is  likely  to  make  up  any  deficiency  at 
the  season's  close.  The  imports  into  London  were  4,923 
qrs.  English,  6,658  qrs.  foreign,  against  3,136  qrs.  Eng- 
lish, 70  qrs.  foreign  in  1870. 

The  supplies  of  peas  of  our  own  crop  have  been  limited, 
with  scarcely  any  foreign  an-ivals ;  yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  seed  demand,  which  sent  up  duns  and  maples 
2s.  to  8s.  per  qr.,  the  trade  has  been  very  heavy,  there 
being  several  lots  of  old  foreign  white  on  hand,  worth 
about  37s.  to  38s.  per  qr.  The  imports  for  a  month  were 
2,547  qrs.  English,  128  qrs.  foreign,  against  1,969  qrs. 
English,  529  qrs.  foreign  last  year. 

With  moderate  supplies  of  linseed  prices  have  been 
well  maintained,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  demand 
for  cakes  on  full  terms  from  the  deficiency  of  fodder. 

The  seed  trade  generally  has  assumed  a  very  firm  as- 
pect both  as  regards  red  and  white  cloverseed,  as  well  as 
trefoil,  rather  more  money  having  been  lately  paid  for  fine 
samples,  but  the  demand  has  not  been  brisk,  excepting  for 
tares,  which  during  the  month  have  advanced  to  45s.  for 
small  spring  foreign;  large  Yorkshire  were  held  at  lOs. 
per  bushel. 


Ditto,  black 20 

BEANS,  Mazagan  ...37 

Harrow  40 

PBAS,wliite,boiler8.36 


CURRENT  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 
IN  MARK  LANE. 

Shillings  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  new,  Essex  and  Kent,  white 65  to  58 

,,  ,,  red 50     58 

Norfolk,  Linclnsh.,  and  Yorksh.,  red 50 

BARLEY 31  to  34 Chevalier 35 

Grinding 29       30 Distilling 34 

MALT,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  60 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town-made 60 

Brown 49 

RYE 36 

OATS,  English,  feed  22  to  21 Potato 28 

Scotch,  feed 00      00 Potato 00 

Irish,  feed,  white  20      24 Fine 25 

■  '"       23 Potato 28 

40 Ticks 37 

44 Pigeon 45 

40Maplo  43  to  46Grey,new  37 
FLOUR,  per 'sack  of  2801b8.,  best  town  households,.,  47 

Best  country  households 39 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  36 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Shillings  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  Dantzic,  mixed 56  to  58 extra 69to63 

Konigsberg 54      57 extra 57     59 

Rostock 54      57 fine  67 

Silesian,  red 51       65 white....  54 

Pomera.,  Meckberg.,  and  Uckermrk.  ...red 54 

Russian,  hard, 43  to  44... St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  46 

Danish  and  Holstein,  red  52    55 American  50 

Chilian,  white  60...  Califomian  60  ...  Australian  60 
BARLEY,  grinding  26  to  30.... distilling  and  malting  33 

OATS,  Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  23  to  26 feed  21 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  22  to  25....  Stralsund...  23 
Canada  21  to 22,  Riga  22  to  23,  Arch.  22  to 23,  P'sbg.  22 

TARES,  Spring,  per  qr small  41    45 large  00 

BEANS,  Friesland  and  Holstein 43 

Konigsberg 40  to  43.. .Egyptian 38 

PEAS,  feeding  and  maple.. .34      36.. .fine  boilers 37 

INDIAN  CORN,  white 31      35.. .yellow 30 

FLOUR,  per  sack,  French..00      CO.. .Spanish,  p.  sack  00 
American, per  brl 25      '"'    "-*->  ""■I'l'^i"  ot 


2a,„extra  andd.'ble.  27 


66 
41 
38 
66 
66 
64 
33 
34 
00 
28 
33 
40 
60 
40 
60 
42 
37 
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COMPARATIVE     AVERAGES. 

WHEAT. 
Years.      Qrs.          s.  d. 
1867...  53,137i  ...  59  11 
1868...  48,451J  ...  72  11 
1869...  61,102|  ...  50     3 
1870...  51,039^...  40     8 
1871...  76,735    ...  63  11 

BARLEY. 
Qrs.         s.     d. 
38,1281  ...  43     4 
51,915i  ...  43     9 
30,686^  ...  47     0 
41,254|  ...  31     2 
53,8511  ...  35    7 

OATS. 
Qrs.        s.  d. 
7,105J...21    3 
12,296|  ...  26    2 

5,8884  ...  27     4 
6,393J  ...  19  10 
7,588i  ...  23    7 

AVERAGE  S 


Fob  the  past  Six 
Weeks  : 

14,  1871 

21,  1871 

28,  1871 

4,  1871 

11,  1871 

18,  1871 

Aggregate  Of  the  above  ... 
Thesameweekin  1870 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Felj. 
Feb. 


Wheat, 

s.  d. 

53  1 

52  9 

52  6 

52  10 

53  7 
53  11 
53  1 
40  8 


Barley. 

8.  d. 

35  2 

35  9 

35  6 

35  4 

35  8 

35  7 

35  6 

34  2 


Oats, 
s.  d. 
23  5 
22      9 

22  8 

23  11 


FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  WllEA  1 , 


Pbice. 


533.  lid. 
63s.  7d. 
53s.  Id. 
52s.  lOd. 
52s.  9d. 
62a.  6d. 


Jan.  14. 

Jan.  21. 

... 

;;.  !- 

-"1 

Jan.  28. 

Feb.  4. 

■  ■  r 

...   r 

Feb.  11 


BRITISH   SEEDS. 
MusTAED,p6rbush.,brownl2s.tol4fi.,  white    10s. tolls. 

CAirABY,per  qr 64s.    68s. 

CLOVKESEED.new  red 72s.     96s. 

CoBiANDBE,  per  cwt 2l8.    22s. 

Taebs,  wiuter,  new,  per  bushel Ss.    83. 6d. 

Trefoil,  new 22s.    24s. 

Rtbgeass,  per  qr 303.    34a. 

Linseed, perqr., sowing  68s. to70s., crushing    57s.    62s. 

Linseed  Cakes,  per  ton  £11  O3.  to  £12  0?. 

Rapeseed,  per  qr 76s.     80s. 

Rape  Cakb,  per  ton £5  158.  Od.  to  £6  10s.  Od. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

CoBiANDEB,  per  cwt 21s.to228. 

Cabbawat        ,,        new 32s.    33s. 

Clovebsbbd,  red  51s.  to6l3., white    72s.    88s. 

Hempseed,  small  41s.  to  423.  per  qr.... Dutch    45s.    463. 

Tbbfoil 223.    2I3. 

Rtbgeass,  per  qr   383.    428. 

Linseed,  per  qr.,  Baltic  57s.  to  61s. ..Bombay    61s.    62s. 

Linseed  UAKES.per  ton £11  Os.  Od;  to  £12  Os.  Od. 

Rape  Cake,  per  ten £5  158.  to  £6  10s. 

Rapeseed,  Dutch 723.    76s. 

HOP  MARKETS. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Feb.  20.— The  healthy  coudition  of 
our  trade  continues  to  be  well  supported  by  a  steady  demand 
for  every  description.  Medium  qualities  are  in  abundance, 
but  firm  in  value.  The  advance  in  the  foreign  market,  quoted 
in  our  last,  is  well  maintained  and  a  good  demand  exists,  espe- 
cially for  the  choicest  grades.  Latest  advices  from  New  York 
report  the  market  inactive,  there  being  only  a  slight  inquiry 
for  choice  qualities.  Imports  up  to  the  present  date  amount 
to  24,039  bales. 

Mid  and  East  Kents  £2 

Weald  of  Kent 2 

Sussex 1 

Farnham  and  Country     ...     3 
Olds 1 

CANTERBURY  HOP  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— The 
continued  withdrawal  of  samples  from  market  has  cheeked 
business,  but  prices  are  firmer  in  consequence.  Choice  hops 
are  in  request,  and  middle  qualities  move  otf  at  late  rates. 

WORCESTER  HOP  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— The 
few  saniples  shown  were  not  fine  in  colour  or  quality.  There 
was  a  little  better  demand  at  about  late  rates  for  the  best 
sorts. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Feb.  20. — During  the  past  week  the 
arrivals  coastwise  have  been  moderate,  although  a  fair  average 
by  rail.     The  trade  keeps  steady,  and  best  sorts  make  a  little 
more  money.     The  following  are  tiiis  day's  quotations  : 

Yorkshire  Flukes  100s.  to  110s. 

Do.        Regents    80s.  to    90s. 

Lincolnshire  do 75s.  to    80s. 

Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do 80s.  to    9()s. 


0  .... 

..    £3  10  ... 

...  £7     0 

0  ... 

..       2  16  ... 

...     3  15 

15  ... 

..2    5   ... 

...     3  10 

15  ... 

..      4  15  ... 

..      5  12 

0  ... 

...      1  15  ... 

...      2  10 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 

LONDON,  Monday,  Feb.  20. — These  markets  have  again 
been  well  supplied  with  Potatoes.  There  has  been  a  want  of 
animation  in  the  inquiry,  and  prices  have  ruled  as  under  : 

English  Shaws 80s.  to  110s.  per  ton. 

Regents     70s.  to    90s.       „ 

■   Scotch  Regents    75s.  to    90s.      „ 

„         Rocks      C5s.  to    75s.      „ 

ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKETS. 
CITY,  Monday,  Feb.  20.— Tiie  tone  of  the  English  Wool 
market  is  firm,  though  the  transactions  are  not  numerous. 
Sales  are  chiefly  confined  to  lustres  and  demi-lustres,  as  for 
some  time  past,  and  prices  are  steadily  maintained.  Middle 
hoggs'  are  in  quiet  demand.  At  the  colonial  Wool  sales  the 
attendance  has  been  good,  German  buyers  being  somewhat 
numerous,  and  the  opening  advance  in  price  has  been  well 
supported. 

CUBEENT   PbICES   OF   ENGLISH   WoOL.  S.    d.  S.    d. 

Fleeces — Southdown  hogs  per  lb.    ]    Oj  to  1    H 

Half-bred  ditto  „        13        14 

Kent  fleeces 12        13 

Southdown  ewes  and  wethers  ...    ,,        0  lOi      0  IH 
Leicester  ditto  ,,        11        1    I5 

SoBTS— Clothing,  picklock  ,,        14        1    4i 

Prime ,        1    2i      13 

Choice   „        11        12 

Super  „        10       1    04 

Combing,  wether  mat „        1    2^      1    3 

Picklock „        1    0^      1    1 

Common ,,        Oil        0  11^ 

Hog  matching ,,        14        1    4| 

Picklock  matching ,,        1    OJ      1     1 

Super  ditto     ,,        0  11       0  Hi 

BRADFORD  WOOL  MARKEP,  (Thursday  last.) —The 
market,  though  not  materially  different  in  respect  of  amount 
of  business,  is,  to  some  extent,  slightly  better  than  Monday, 
owing  to  the  more  confident  feeling  which  exists  as  to  conti- 
nental affairs.  There  is  a  little  more  looking  round,  and 
though  buyers  abstain  from  increased  operations,  they  are  evi- 
dently posting  themselves  up  with  a  view  to  purchasing  should 
the  armistice  result  in  peace.  The  demand  is  pretty  general 
in  character  to-day,  good  wethers,  skin  wools,  and  even  hoggs 
sharing  the  notice  of  buyers.  In  the  latter,  there  are  indica- 
tions of  a  return  to  favour,  as  staplers  report  more  inquiry  in 
them,  and  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  they  will  shortly  be  taken 
into  consumption.  Prices  present  no  apreciable  alteration, 
stocks  are  not  uuhealthily  large,  and  holders  show  no  anxiety 
to  press  sales.  Country  quotations  are  so  close  up  to  those 
current  here  as  to  leave  no  margin  of  profit  for  purchases  made 
for  this  market,  and  this  tends,  no  doubt,  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  staplers.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  the  up- 
ward tendency  is  still  arrested,  there  is  great  stability,  and  no 
signs  of  weakness  so  far  as  value  is  concerned. — Bradjord  Ob- 
server. 

BRESLAU  WOOL  REPORT,  Feb.  16.— The  demand  for 
our  article  is  in  the  increase,  with  prices  slowly  advancing. 
The  ciiief  request  continues  for  the  inferior  descriptions,  very 
considerable  quantities  of  which  are  weekly  passing  in  the 
hands  of  consumers.  In  the  meantime  the  better  qualities 
are  a  little  more  considered,  and  many  a  flock  disposed  off  at 
enhanced  rates,  Rhenish  and  Austrian  commissions  being  the 
buyers.  Tlie  whole  amount  of  sales  during  the  last  fortnight 
has  been  about  4,000  cwts.,  which  have  been  effected  at  an 
average  advance  of  Id.  to  l|d.  per  lb.  Holders  are  generally 
very  confident  and  expecting  a  further  near  improvement. — 
GuNsiiURG  Brothers. 

PRICE  CURRENT  OF  GUANO,  &c. 
Peruvian  Guano  direct  from  the  importers' stores,  £14  per  ton. 
Bones,   £7  Os.  to  £7  15g.  per  ton. 
Animal  Charcoal  (70  per  cent.  Phosphate)  £5  per  ton. 
Coprolite,  Cambridge,  whole  £3,  ground  £3  10s.  per  ton. 

Suffolk,  whole  £2  10s.,  ground  £3. 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  £15  15s.  to  £lii  5s.  per  ton. 

Gypsum,  £1   10s.    Superphosphates  of  Lirae, £5  5s.  to  £6  5s.  per  ton. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  concentrated  1&45  Id.  per  lb.,  brown  1'712  0%d. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  £1G  Os.  to  £17   10s.    Salt  (in  London)  253.  per  ton. 
Blood  Manure,  £6  5s.  to  £7  10s.    Dissolved  Bones,  £7  Os.  per  ton. 
Linseed  Cakes,  best  American  brl.  £12  Os.  to  £13  IO3.,  bag  £11  to  £13 
153.    English  £0.    MarseiUes,  £0  per  ton, 

E.  PusBEB,  London  Manure  Company, 

116,  Fenchurch  Street.E.C. 


Printed  by  Rogerson  and  Tuxford,  i?0,").  Strand, Loudon,  W.  C. 


HABDING'S     FLEXIBLE     BOOFING. 

REDUCED  TO  ONE  PENNY  PER  SaUARE  FOOT. 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  COVERING  for  HOUSES,  SHEDS,  FARM  and  other  BUILDINGS,  &c. 

Suitable  for  all  Climates,  and  adopted  by  the  English  and 
Foreign  Governments,  Railway  Companies,  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  &c.  Awarded  the  Silver  Medal,  Amster- 
dam Exhibition,  1869,  for  its  Cheapness  and  Superiority 
to  Felt,  although  the  price  was  then  50  per  cent,  higher 
Uhan  at  present,  and  is  proved  to  be  a  much  more 
iDurable,  Eflacient,  and  Weather-tight  Roofing  than 
jCorrugated  Iron,  at  One-third  the  cost,  and  can  be  most 
/easily  fixed  by  any  unpractised  person.  Please  send  for 
r  samples  of  present  make. 
PRICE  ONE  PENNY  per  Square  Foot,  or  23s.  per  Eoll 

of  25  yards  by  44  inches  wide. 

DRESSING,  2s.  6d.  per  gal. ;  ZINC  NAILS,  Sd.  per  lb. 

SAMPLES  AND  TRADE  TERMS  FREE. 


HABDINO'S   COMPOUND   GLTCESINE   DIP. 

CONTAINS  NO  POISON,  AND  IS  DESTRUCTIVE  TO  INSECT  LIFE  ONLY. 

It  is  a  certain  cure  for  Scab  in  Sheep,  who  thrive  and  increase  in  weight  after  the  use  of  this  Dip.  It  also  preserves  the 
health  of  all  animals  belonging  to  the  homestead.  _  ,  .  ,     ,  ,      .  •       ,  ^ 

It  increases  the  growth  of  the  wool,  and  cleanses  it  of  all  offensive  accumulations  which  always  cause  functional  derange- 
ment, it  being  a  well  known  fact  that  acrid  and  corrupt  humours  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface  are  the  cause  of  a  great 
many  diseases  which  affict  animal  life.  _  .,„..„..      t  •      nr        *    «   j  -  -„-« 

This  preparation  is  most  easily  appUed,  perfectly  harmless  m  use,  and  most  deadly  to  Ticks,  Lice.  Maggots,  and  a  sure 
cure  for  Foot  Rot.  It  also  prevents  the  Fly  striking ;  avoiding  the  Animal  being  troubled  with  Maggots,  and  heals  all  Sores,  &c. 

Sold  m  Tins  of  511bs.  and  lOl1l»s.,  at  «d.  per  lb.;  and  in  I>riiin»  of 
S511»s.,  ft011»i».  and  upwards,  at  5d.  per  lb. ;  by  all  Chemists,  Seeds- 
men, Ironmongrers,  and  others  throug-hout  the  Kmg-dom. 

A    51b.    TIN     IS     SUFFICIENT     FOR     TWENTY-FIVE     SHEEP. 
No  Dipping  Apparatus  necessary,  common  Tubs  being  all  required.  (See  the  simple  Directions  for  Use  on  each  Tin.) 

Y.      HARDING, 

Sole  Manufacturer,  20,  Nicholas  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.G. 


LONDON   AND    COUNTY   BANKING    COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  1838. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL... £2,500,000,  in  50,000  SHARES  of  £50  EACH. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL... £1,000,000        RESERYE  FUND... £500,000. 


NATHANIEL  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
T.  TYRINGHAM  BERNARD,  Esq. 
PHILIP  PATTON  BLYTH,  Esq. 
JOHN  WM.  BURMESTER,  Esq. 

P.  P,  BLYTH,  Esq        | 

WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS  STOCK  COWIE,  Esq. 
PREDERICK  PRANCIS,  Esq. 
FREDERICK  HARRISON,  Esq. 
LORD  ALFRED  HERVEY. 
TRUSTEES. 
J.  W.  BURMESTER,  Esq.         1 
AUDITORS. 
I         "WILLIAM  NORMAN,  Esq. 


WILLIAM  CHAMPION   JONES,  Esq. 
E.  HARBORD  LUSHINGTON,  Esq. 
JAMES  MORLEY,  Esq. 
WILLLA.M  NICOL,  Esq. 

W.  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq. 

I        RICHARD  H.  SWAINE,  Esq. 


GENERA!  Manager— WILLIAM   McKEWAN,   Esq. 

nmvw  TtJV.VVO'TOn  INSPECTORS  OF  BRANCHES.  CHIEF  AOOOUNTANT. 

W   J   NOrIoLK.  Esq.         H.  J.  LEMON.  Esq.,  and  C.  SHERRING,  Esq.         JAMES  GRAY,  Esq. 
Solicitors— Messrs.  STEVENS,  WILKINSON,  &  HARRIES. 
Secretary— P.  CLAPPISON,  Esq. 


HEAD    OFFICE,    21,    LOMBARD    STREET. 

Manager— WHITBREAD  TOMSON,  Esq.  |  Assistant  Manager— WILLIAM  HOWARD,  Esq. 

THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK  opens— 
riRAWING  ACCOUNTS  with  Commercial  Houses  and  Private  Individuals,  either  upon  the  plan  usually  adopted  by 
other  BrnkeS.  or  by  char  Jng  a  small  Commission  to  those  persons  to  whom  it  may  not  be  convemontto  sustam  an  agreed 

^^^FPffsiT^  ACCOUNTS -Deposit  Receipts  are  issued  for  sums  of  Money  placed  upon  theso  Accounts,  and  Litereatia 
alSwe°for  such  periods  and  atS  rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  reference  being  had  to  the  state  of  the  Money  Market 

CmCULARNSs  AND  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  are  issued,  payable  in  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  Con- 
tment  in  Australia,  Canada,  India,  and  China,  tho  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

?Sl>cSs^^anTi^."B"of^S^^^^^^  Of  EngUsh  or  Foreign  Shares  effected,  and  DxvzrEK.s. 

^G™faciUties'arl'lkoKdeX^^^^  the  Bank  for  the  receipt  of  Money  from  the  Towns  where  the  Com- 

^•^^Je^OffiSoSe  Bank  are  bound  not  to  ^^^^X'ov'^^SulS'' '''  ""^TmKEWAl^,  General  Manager; 


LONDON    AND    COUNTY    BANKING    COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED    1836. 

Subscribed  Capital.  £a,500,000.  In  50,000  SJ^a^es  of  £5p  eacb. 
Paid-up  Capital,  iBl»000,000.    Kesei-ved  I'und,  £»00,000. 


Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq. 
Ihoa.    Tyringliam  Bernard, 

Esq.  „ 

PhiHp  Patton  Blyth,  Esq, 
John  William  Burmester,  Esq. 
Thomas  Stock  Cowie,  Esq. 
Frederick  Francis,  Esq 


DiEBCTOES 


Frederick  Harrison,  Esq. 
Lord  Alfred  Hervey. 
William  Champion  Jones,  Esq 
Edwd.  Harbord  Lushington, 

Esq. 
James  Morley.Esq. 
William  Nicol,  Esq. 


Genebai.  MANAfiEE.— WiUiam  M'Kewan,  Esq. 
Chief  Ikspecioe.— W.  J.  Norfolk,  Esq. 
IlTBMCIOES  OB  Bbahches.— H.  J.  Lemon,  Esq.,  and  C.  Bher- 
ring,  Esq. 
Chiei'  AccouNTAifT.— James  Gray,  Esq. 
Seoeetaet.— F.  Clappison,  Esq. 
Head  Officb.— 21,  Lombard-street. 
Max AGEE.  -Whitbread  Tomson,  Esq. 
Arrtstant  Maitagbe.— William  Howard,  Esq. 
At  t^  Aimual  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  held 
on  ThSsd^?X  2nd  February,  1871.  at  the  City  Terminus 
Hotel.  Cannon-street  Station,  „.  , 

The  foUowing  Keport  for  the  year  ending  the  3lBt 
December.  1870,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 
®  WttLIAM  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Directors,  in  submitting  to  the  Proprietors  theBalance- 
Sl^t  offhe  B^k  for  the  Half-Year  ending  the  31st  December 
lit  have  the  satisfaction  to  report  that  after  paying  interest 
tf  customers  and  all  charges.  aUowing  for  rebate,  ^d  makmg 
nrSon  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  the  net  profits  amount 
Fn  £87  167  168  4d  This  sum,  added  to  £7,181 4a.  4d.  brought 
forwid  from  th^  last  accoulit.  produces  a  total  of  £94,549 

%he  usual  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  for  Uie  talf-year  is  recom- 
•^ir^flaa  tno-fither  with  a  bonus  of  3  per  cent.,  both  free  ot 
Scomekx?wWch^ll  absorb  £90,aw,  a^d  leave  £4.349  Os 
Stnhfi  carried  forward  to  profit  and  loss  new  account.  The 
preseiSi  Send  and  bonusfaddedto  the  June  payment,  will 
be  17*  per  cent  for  the  year  1870. 

The  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  are  :-WilliamNicol. 
•Rao  Thomas  Tyringham  Bernard.  Esq.,  and  Nathaniel 
Alexander,  Esq..  Who  being  eUgible.  offer  themselves  for 

'^^The'^Send  and  bonus  (together  £1 163.  per  share),  free 
of  incoSax.  wm  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any 
Of  ttie  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  the  13th  instant. 

•BALANCE-SHEET  of  the  LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANK- 
^•^^^^^  ING  COMPANY,  31st  December,  1870. 

n.  -^J^^friMTi  £1.000,000    0    0 

To  capital  paid  up kooooo   0   0 

To  reserve  fund  ."....• oOO.OOO    0    0 

To  amount  due  by  the  Bani 

forcustomers'balances,  &c.  13,396,251  il    i 
To  liabilities  on  acceptances,    „„.,„,,.    _ 

covered  by  securities 3.110.121  18   6^^^^^^^^^^   ^    ^ 

To  profit  and  loss  balance 


By  freehold  premises  in  Lombard  Street  and 
Nicholas  Lane,  freehold  and  leasehold  pro- 
perty at  the  branches,  mth  fixtures  and 

fittings  247,649    0 

By  interestpaid  to  customers 48,521  19 

By  salaries  and  aU  other  expenses  at  head- 
office  and  branches,  including  income-tax 
on  profits  and  salaries 103.882   8 


brought  from  last  account. 
To  gross  profit  for  the  half- 
year,  after  making  provi- 
sion for  bad  and  doubtful 
debts,  viz... 


Cr. 


7.181    4    4 


256.157  13    6 


262,338  17  10 


£18,268.712    7    4 


By  cash  on  hand  at  Head- 
office,  and  Branches,  and 
with  Bank  of  England £1,995,283  17  10 

By  cash  placed  at  call  and  at 

ti£!.^°.~l!'5...'.?.':!^!:  1.672,294    2    2 


£18.268,712    7    4 

Peoeit  and  Loss  Accouira. 

Tointerestpaidtocustomers,  as  above £48,62119   9 

To  expenses,  ditto 103,882    8    8 

To  rebate  on  bills  not  due,  carried  to  new 

account ••• 

To  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  for  the  half  year.... 

To  bonus  of  3  per  cent 

To  balance  caxriedforward..... 


15,585 

60,000 

30,000 

4,349 


8  9 

0  0 

0  0 

0  8 


£262,338  17  10 

Bybalancebroughtforwardfromlast account       £7,181    4   4 

By  gross  profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making    „,^  ,  ^_  , „    „ 

proviaion  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts 256,157  13   6 

£262,338  17  10 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  balance- 
sheet,  and  have  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

WM.  JARDINB,  ■)..., 

(Signed)       WILLIAM  NORMAN,        ^AuditorS:      , 
^    ^  R.  H.  SWAINE,  J 

London  and  County  Bank,  Jan.  26, 1871. 
The  foregoing  Report  having  been  r«ad  by  the  Secretarv, 
the  foUowing  resolutions  were  proposed,  and  unammously 
adopted : 

1.  That  the  report  be  received  and  adopted,  and  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Shareholders. 

2.  That  a  Dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  together  with  a  Bonus  of 
3  per  cent.,  both  free  of  income-tax,  be  declared  for  the  half- 
year  ending  the  31st  December,  1870,  payable  on  and  after 
Monday,  the  13th  instant,  and  that  the  balance  of  £4,349  Os. 
8d.  be  carried  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

3  That  WiUiam  Nicol,  Thomas  Tyriagham  Bernard,  and 
Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esquires,  be  re-elected  Directors  of 
this  Company. 

4.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  ooa- 
ducted  the  afi"aii-s  of  the  Company. 

5.  That  WiUiam  Jardine,  William  Norman,  and  Richard 
Hinds  Swaine,  Esquires,  be  elected  Auditors  for  the  current 
year,  and  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  bo  presented  to 
them  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

6.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the 
General  Manager,  and  to  aU  the  other  Officers  ot  the  Bank 
for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  they  have  discharged  their 
respective  duties. 

(Signed)  W.  CHAMPION  JONES,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  having  quitted  the  ch^r,  it  was  resolved, 

and  carried  unanimously, 

7.  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to 
WUIiam  Champion  Jones,  Esq..  for  his  able  and  courteous 
conduct  in  the  Chair. 

(Signed)    WILLIAM  NICOL,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 
(Signed)  P.  CLAPPISON,  Secretary. 


Investments,  viz. : 
By  Government  and  guaran- 

iteed  stocks ^'399.882    0 

By  other  stocks  and  securities      83.64-i  16 


•£3,667,578    0   0 


By  discounted  bUls,  and  ad- 

vances    to    customers    m       „„,„.,. 

town  and  country 9,607.634    6    4 

By  Uabilities  of  customers  for 

drafts  accepted  by  the  Bank 

(aspercontra) 3,110,12118    " 


-1.483.424  15    2 


-12.717.666    3    9 


LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANKING 
COMPANY. 
NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a  DIVIDEND  on  the 
Capital  of  the  Company,  at  the  rate  of  6  Per  cent,  for  the 
half-year  ending  3l8t  December,  1870,  with  a  BONUS  of 
3  per  cent.,  will  be  PAID  to  the  Proprietors,  either  at  the 
Head  Office.  21,    Lomba^-d-street,    or  »*  any  of  the  Com. 

Pn^X't^'"""'^^  ^""^''  °"  ^yoXKe'^BoI'rdf^  '''' 
instant.  ^^  mcKEWAN.  General  ?Ianager. 

21,  Lombard-street,  Feb.  3rd,  1871. 
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THE 

FARMER'S    MAGAZINE, 

AND 

MONTHLY    JOURNAL 

THE  AGEICULTUEAL  INTEREST. 

Beiiiwtetr 

TO  THE     ' 

FARMERS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

LONDON : 

PUBLISHED  BYROGERSON  AND  TUXFORD,  265,  STRAND. 

PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS. 

\ 

'■ — 

ROGEBSON  AND  TUXFORD,]                                                                                              [PRINTERS,  265,  STRAND, 

... 

"  By  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nu- 
trition, and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps 
has  provided  our  break- 
fast tables  with  a  deli- 
cately flavoured  beverage 
which  may  save  us  many 
heavy   doctors'   bills."— 

Civil  Service  Gazette. 


GRATEFUL -COMFORTING. 

EPPSS 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 

JAMES  EPPS   &  Co.,  Homoeopathic   Chemists. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
THE      GREAT      WESTERN      HOTEL, 

(SNOW  HILL  STATION), 
"  One  of  the  most  elegant,  comfortable,  and  economical  Hotels  in  the  three  kingdoms." — The  Field,  July  31, 1869. 


THE   ROYAL   FARMERS'   INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

3,  NOEFOLK  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

CAl^lTAli, — Persons  insured  by  this  Company  have  the  security  of  an  extensive  and  wealthy  proprietary 
as  well  as  an  ample  Capital  always  applicable  to  the  payment  of  claims  without  delay. 

LIFE  DEPAKTMENT. — BONUS. — Insurers  of  the  participating  class  wiU  be  entitled  to  four-fiffchs 
of  the  profits. 

FIKE  DEPARTMENT,- 

1st  Class — Not  Hazardous        Is.  6d.  per  Cent. 

2nd  Class — Hazardous 2s.  6d.       „ 

3rd  Class — Doubly  Hazardous 4s.  6d.       „ 

BUILDINGS  and  MERCANTILE  Property  of  every  description  in  Public  or  Private  Warehouses.'— 
Distillers,  Steam  Engines,  Goods  in  Boats  or  Canals,  Ships  in  Port  or  Harbour,  &c.  &c.,  are  Insured  in  this 
Office  at  moderate  rates. 

SPECIAL  BISKS. — At  such  rates  as  may  be  considered  reasonable. 

NEW   INSURANCES.— No  charge  made  for  Policy  or  Stamp. 

.FARMING  STOCK. — 5s.  per  cent.,  with  liberty  to  use  a  Steam  Thrashing  Machine  without  extra 
charge.     Nearly  FIVE  MILLIONS  Insured  in  this  Office. 

SEVEN  YEARS'  INSURANCES  may  be  effected  on  payment  of  Six  Years'  Premium  only. 

LIGHTNING  and  GAS. — Losses  by  Fire  occasioned  by  Lightning,  and  Losses  by  Explosion  of  Gas 
when  used  for  Lighting  Buildings  will  be  allowed  for. 

RENT. — The  Loss  on  Rent  while  Buildings  remain  untenantable  thi'ough  fire  may  be  provided  against. 

HAIL   DEPARTMENT.— (Crops  and  Glass.) 

Policies  to  protect  parties  from  Loss  by  the  destruction  of  Growing  Crops  or  Glass,  by  Hail,  are  gi-anted  on 
Moderat   Terms. 

LOSSES. — Prompt  and  liberal  settlement. 

AGENTS        WANTED. 

Apply  to  JOHN  REDDISH,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Actuary, 
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THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 


APRIL,     1871, 


PLATE    I. 

PEEFECTION;    a    Prize    Devon   Heifer. 

THE    PROPERTY    OF    MR.   TREVOR   LEE    SENIOR,    OF    BROUGHTON    HOUSE,    AYLESBURY, 


Perfection,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Gibbs,  of 
Tatham,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  Somerset,  was  by  Young  Sir 
Peregrine,  a  son  of  Mr.  Walter  Farthing's  prize  bull  Sir 
Peregrine,  out  of  Daisy,  one  of  a  tribe  of  prize  Daisies 
bred  by  Mr.  Gibbs. 

Perfection  was  two  years  and  a  half  old  when  exhibited 
at  the  last  Christmas  shows.  As  a  yearling  in  1869  at 
Taunton,  Perfection  took  the  first  prize  in  her  class.  She 
was  subsequently  sold  to  Mr.  Trevor  Senioi',  and  at  the 
Royal  and  Central  Bucks  meeting  at  Aylesbury  in  the 
September  of  1870  she  took  the  first  prize  of  five  guineas 
as  the  best  fat  cow  or  heifer  against  an  entry  of  Short- 
horns. At  the  Midland  Counties  meeting  at  Birmingham 
she  took  the  first  prize  of  £15  in  the  Devon  Heifer  class. 
At  the  Smithfield  Club  show  she  took  the  first  prize 
of  £25  in  her  class,  and  the  silver  cup,  value  £40,  as  the 
best  cow  or  heifer  in  any  of  the  classes.  Her  weight 
here  was  registered  at  14  cwt.  3  qrs.  191bs.  Mr.  Senior 
had  intended  keeping  the  heifer  on  for  another  year,  but 
an  outbreak  of  Foot-aud- Mouth  disease  in  the  Hall  neces- 
sitated her  being  at  once  sold  and  slaughtered. 

On  first  seeing  Perfection,  at  Birmingham,  we  thus  spoke 
of  her :  "  The  three  prize  heifers  were  aU  good,  although 
the  pick  of  the  three  was  unquestionably  Perfection,  who, 
but  for  her  falling  away  a  little  in  her  quarters,  went  far 
to  realize  her  title.  She  has  lots  of  style,  a  sweet  head, 
a  long,  straight,  well-covered  frame,  with  a  good  touch, 
and  heavy  accordingly  was  the  wagering  that  she  would  be 
first,  and  first  both  in  Birmingham  and  in  London.     But 


still  she  was  not  the  best  of  all  the  Devons,  nor  even  of 
the  Devon  cows  and  heifers,  and  perhaps  Lady  2nd 
might  fairly  compete  with  her ;  but  if  it  ever  does  come 
to  a  champion  from  this  lot  of  Devons  in  Loudon  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  expect  to  see  Mr.  Smith's  steer  agcin  at 
their  head." 

On  the  opening  morning  of  the  Smithfield  Club  show 
we  said  "Mr.  Senior's  beautiful  heifer  was  again  the  first 
of  her  class ;"  and  during  the  week  that  "  of  all  the 
eccentricities  in  the  way  of  judging  stock  there  has  cer- 
tainly of  late  been  nothing  to  compare  with  the  awards 
over  the  Devons  at  Birmingham.  It  is  only  charitable  to 
assume  that  his  two  colleagues  permitted  Mr.  George 
Turner  to  have  it  very  much  his  own  way  with  this 
breed,  as  of  course  the  outside  world  would  hold  the 
Devon  man  mainly  responsible  for  the  Devon  awards. 
When  they  had  the  four  winners  of  the  classes  out 
to  select  the  best  of  all  the  Devons,  and  when  they  did 
select  Mr.  Smith's  steer  our  comment  to  the  steward  who 
gave  us  the  result  was,  '  why,  it  was  a  hundred  to  one  on 
heifer.'  As  our  readers  are  aware  we  said  as  much  in 
our  report ;  nevertheless,  27^1?  Times  called  him  '  a  superb 
steer,'  said  that  the  best  Devon  cow  was  '  a  model,'  but 
could  not  find  a  word  of  special  compliment  for  Mr. 
Senior's  heifer.  And  here  in  London  the  superb  steer 
and  the  model  cow  took  no  prizes  whatever ;  while  Per- 
fection, who,  as  we  had  said  went  far  to  realise  her  title, 
now  closed  up  in  place  of  the  steer  with  Mr.  Pulver's  ox 
as  the  best  of  all.'' 


PLATE    II. 

DALESMAN;    a  Thorougiibeed  Stallion. 

THE    PROPERTY    OF    HIS    EXCELLENCY   THE    LORD   LIEUTENANT    OF    IRELAND. 


Dalesman,  bred  by  Baron  Rothschild,  in  1863,  is 
by  King  Tom  out  of  Agnes,  by  Pantaloon,  her  dam 
Black  Agnej,  by  Velocipede— Walton — Young  Noisette, 
by  Diomed. 

Oiii)  3:8X1X8.] 


King  Tom,  bred  by  Mr.  Thellusson  in  1851,  is  by 

Harkaway,  out  of  Pocahontas,  by  Glencoe.     King  Tom 

was  a  superior  race-horse,  and  when  quite  off  ran  a  good 

second  to  Andover  for  the  Derby.     His  stock  came  out 
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as  two-year-olds  iu  1859,  aud  he  is  the  sire,  amongst 
other  winners,  of  King  of  Diamonds,  Mainstone,  Irene, 
Prince  Plausible,  Queen  of  the  Vale,  Tomyris,  Janus, 
Old  Calabar,  Queen  of  Spain,  Wingrave,  Kean,  Otho, 
Tom  Pool,  Crafton  Lass,  Evelina,  Hippolyta,  King  of 
the  Vale,  Mogadore,  Tomato,  Breeze,  King  Charming, 
Warrior,  Guiniveve,  Janitor,  King  Hal,  Dalesman,  Kings- 
ley,  Rhymer,  Tourmalin,  Tormentor,  Hii^pia,  Contempt, 
Gaiety,  Jasper,  Osprey,  King  Alfred,  Kingsley,  Nyanza, 
Kestitution,  War  Queen,  Mahonia,  King  o'  Scots, 
Corisande,  Hannah,  and  Kingcraft.  King  Tom  is  the 
sire  of  more  than  a  hundred  winners,  and  his  stock  now 
includes  one  winner  of  the  Derby  in  Kingcraft,  and  two 
winners  of  the  Oaks  in  Tormentor  and  Hippia,  while  the 
test  show-stallion  of  his  time  is  indisputably  Dalesman. 
King  Tom  is  of  course  still  at  Mentmore. 

Agnes,  bred  by  Mr.  Foljambe  in  1848,  never  ran,  but 
went  early  into  the  Mentmore  stud,  where  her  produce 
includes  Queen  of  the  Vale,  King  of  the  Vale,  Dalesman, 
Evelina,  and  Camilla,  all  by  King  Tom. 

Dalesman  is  a  bright  chesnut  horse  standing  sixteen 
hands  high.  He  has  a  lean  head,  with  a  thoughtful- 
looking  eye,  a  good  but  rather  light  neck  for  a  stud  horse, 
and  nicely-laid  shoulders  without  lumber.  He  has  a 
deep  well-set  middle,  with  a  short  strong  back,  and  good 
quarters.  Dalesman  is  altogether  a  compact,  strong- 
built  horse  on  well-formed  limbs,  scarcely  looking  his 
height.  He  has,  moreover,  a  tine  temper  and  generally 
finds  favour  wherever  he  goes.  Still  he  is  somewhat 
slovenly  in  his  attitude  when  standing  "at  ease,"  and 
when  in  action  his  toes,  fore  and  aft,  have  an  inclination 
outwards ;  but  he  proves  well,  and  the  more  you  look  the 
more  you  like  him. 

Dalesman  came  out  as  a  two-year-old  in  1865,  when 
however  he  only  started  three  times ;  but  in  four  seasons 
he  ran  close  upon  forty  races.  He  was  not  very  success- 
ful as  a  race-horse,  keeping  always  the  best  of  company, 
and  in  his  seven  victories  a  couple  of  Eoyal  Plates  look 
like  his  picked  perfonnances.  As  a  three-year-old  we 
once  saw  Major  Barlow  following  him  off  the  heath  with 
longing  eyes,  and  in  1869  the  chesnut  left  Newmarket 
for  HasketoUj  where  he  served  ro,are3  during  that  season. 


At  the  Islington  Horse  show,  in  the  summer  of 
1869,  Dalesman  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  when  he 
took  the  £50  premium  and  medal  as  the  best  thorough- 
bred stallion,  with  Colonel  Astley's  Broomielaw  and  Mr. 
Griffiths'  Ivanhoff  highly  coramended,  and  Jlr.  Holmes, 
Whitby  disqualified. 

At  the  Colchester  Meeting  of  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Association  he  took  the  All-England  prize  of  £25  for 
thoroughbred  stallions. 

At  the  Attleborough  Meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Agricul- 
tural Association  he  took  the  prize  of  £10  and  Lord 
Hastings'  cup  of  £10  for  thoroughbred  stallions,  with 
Mr.  Jolley's  Little  Hastings  second,  and  Mr.  Growcock's, 
Mr.  Stiggins  highly  commended. 

At  the  Ipswich  Meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Agricultural 
Society  he  took  the  first  prize  of  £25  for  thoroughbred 
stallions,  with  Lord  Stradbroke's  Beauvale  second. 

At  the  Manchester  Meeting  of  the  Ro3'al  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  he  was  highly  commended  and  the 
reserve  number  in  the  class  of  thoroughbred  stallions, 
Lord  Zetland's  Carbineer  taking  the  first  prize,  Mr. 
Casson's  Motley  the  second,  and  Messrs.  Moffatt's  Laugh- 
ing-Stock  the  third.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  Dalesman  was  ever  beaten  in  the  show-ring. 

At  Birmingham  he  took  the  first  prize  of  £30  for  tho- 
roughbred stallions,  with  Mr.  Westley  Richards'  Amuse- 
ment second,  and  Mr.  H.  Brown's  Redoubt  third. 

At  the  Lincoln  Meeting  of  the  Lincolnshire  Agricultural 
Society  he  took  the  first  prize  of  £40  as  the  best  tho- 
roughbred stallion,  with  Mr.  Wilkinson's  Caiiboo  second. 

At  the  Beverley  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Society  he  took  the  first  prize  of  £30  for  thoroughbred 
stallions  for  getting  weight -carrying  hunters,  with  Mr. 
Martin's  Wyndham  second,  Mr.  Casson's  Motley  third, 
and  Sir  George  Cholmley's  Angelus  commended;  thus, 
so  far  as  possible,  correcting  the  Royal  decision. 

Dalesman  was  sold  early  in  1870  to  Lord  Spencer,  and 
the  last  time  we  saw  the  chesnut  he  was  wending  his  way 
through  Temple  Bar  on  his  road  to  Aithorp,  where  he 
has  aince  been  located. 


HORSE  SHOWS  AND  THE  PRIZE  SYSTEM. 


As  certainly  as  we  see  turkeys  at  Christmas,  expect 
a  thunder-storm  about  Midsummer,  and  look  for  an 
outing  in  the  autumn,  so  surely  shall  we  have  a 
periodical  attack  on  the  Prize  System.  Par  away  the 
most  successful  featui'e  of  the  second  Oxford  show  was 
the  series  of  premiums  for  farms,  and  straightway  it  was 
urged  that  the  Report  thereon  would  be  infinitely  more 
interesting  if  there  were  no  premiums.  Why  so,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  as  by  means  of  such  an  incentive  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  will  be  enabled  to  continue  or 
supplement  the  several  County  Reports,  which,  written  in 
competition  for  prizes,  embody  some  of  the  most  valuable 
Information  ever  published  in  the  Jonr>x(il,     Then,  of 


course,  every  now  and  then  some  of  the  implement  makers 
waken  up  to  the  fact  that  however  advantageous  the  Prize 
System  may  have  been  once  upon  a  time,  it  is  so  no  longer. 
Improvement  has  gone  as  far  as  it  well  can  go,  people 
would  watch  the  trials  quite  as  closely  without  the  in- 
ducement of  premiums  as  with  them,  preparing  for  a  show 
is  very  expensive,  and  so  forth.  Fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately this  experiment  has  been  made.  The  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society  arranges  for  trials  but  offers 
no  premiums,  and  in  the  Society's  own  special  report  of 
a  year  or  two  since  the  writer  duly  chronicled  the  stands 
on  the  show-ground,  and  took  no  notice,  made  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  trials  in  the  field,  as  the  probability  is 
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that  he  had  never  visited  them.  Warned  iu  time 
the  national  Society  will  offer  some  of  the  highest 
prizes  ever  placed  on  its  list  at  Wolverhampton,  where  the 
prizes  for  farms  will  also  be  repeated  ;  while  at  a  Council 
meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  on  oaly 
Thursday  last,  it  was  resolved  to  offer  no  less  than  £680, 
to  be  divided  into  iirst,  second,  and  third  prizes,  for  the 
best  examples  of  profitable  farming  in  the  county  of 
York.     So  much  so  far  for  the  prize  system. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  the  other  day, 
one  of  the  speakers  who  modestly  advertised  himself  as 
"  the  manager  of  the  greatest  horse  show  in  the  world," 
said,  in  so  many  words,  that  "prizes  for  horses  were  of  no 
use  whatever,"  and  that  "  the  Company  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent  gave  larger  prizes  for  horses  than 
any  other  horse  show  in  the  kingdom."  Rather  a  non 
sequitur  this  on  the  face  of  it,  as  if  prizes  for  well-bred 
horses  are  of  no  use  whatever,  how  is  it  that  men 
like  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  Mr.  Robert  Leeds, 
and  Mr.  John  Ciayden  continue  to  give  their  countenance 
to  such  an  absurdity  ?  The  managei',  howevex",  went  on 
to  prove  his  somewhat  illogical  position  by  an  example  : 
"  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was  once  induced  to 
offer  an  annual  prize  of  £100  for  thorough-bred  stallions. 
What  was  the  result  ?  It  led  to  the  exhibition  of  stal- 
lions so  valuable  that  no  oi-dinary  breeder  could  afford  to 
use  them.  It  was,  iu  fact,  like  showing  people  very 
fine  wine,  and  telling  them  to  smell  it.  Once  by  a 
fluke,  there  being  no  competition,  the  £100  prize  was 
won  by  Motley,  the  only  horse  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
£100  prize  stallions  that  served  mares  and  got  hunters  at 
a  fee  farmers  could  afford."  This  is  unquestionably  very 
strongly  put,  although  such  a  statement  is  perhaps  some- 
what weakened  by  the  assertion  being  at  utter  variance  with 
the  actual  facts.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  now  at 
nine  successive  shows  offered  an  annual  prize  of  £100  for 
a  thorough-bred  stallion,  and  on  sis  of  these  occasions  it 
has  been  won  by  horses  who  have  served  mares  at  far- 
mers' fees,  or  at  any  rate  some  of  them  at  a  less  price 
even  than  "the  fluke"  horse  of  Plymouth  !  With  the  names 
of  such  Royal  winners  as  Laughing  Stock,  False  Alarm, 
Carbineer,  Neville,  and  Angelus  before  us — animals  whose 
main  duty  has  been  with  country-side  mares,  one  can  only 
wonder  whether  "  the  manager  of  the  greatest  horse  show 
in  the  world"  ever  sees  or  hears  of  any  show  but  his  own — 
where,  as  we  have  always  been  ready  to  admit,  the  prizes  for 
jumping,  trotting,  and  driving  round  a  saw-dust  circle  are 
monstrously  absurd,  or  in  the  manager's  own  words,  "  of  no 
use  whatever."  But,  further  still,  "  the  manager  of  the 
greatest  horse  show  in  the  world"  is  not  the  manager  of 
the  greatest  show  of  the  kind,  as  tliere  vvere  more  horses 
entered  at  Manchester  and  Beverley,  1869,  than  there 
were  at  Islington  in  1870. 

"  A  show  might  afford  opportunities  for  selling 
but  would  any  one  persuade  him  that  when  a  man 
had  one  or  two  mares  that  he  was  going  to  put  to  the 
stallion  he  thought  of  what  might  happen  at  a  horse  show 
in  three  or  four  years  ?"  So  argues  again,  somewhat  in- 
consequentially the  "manager  of  the  greatest  horse  show 
in  the  world,"  but  sui'ely  the  argument  should  be  put  all 
the  other  way.  A  man  who  is  going  to  breed  from  a 
mare  may  think  of  what  did  happen  at  a  horse  show 
two  or  three  years  back,  as  it  is  really  difficult  to 
see  why  this  should  not  be  also  "  the  means  of 
educating  the  public,  and  teaching  them  to  find 
out  the  good  points  [in  a  horse  as  well  as]  in  a  bull  or 
cow."  And  of  course  it  has  done  so ;  that  is,  where  a 
horse  show  is  properly  conducted,  as  we  shall  fearlessly 
maintain  that  a  visitor  to  a  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Society  might  learn  more  in  two  or  three  days  by  the  ring 
side  as  to  the  points  of  a  horse  than  he  ever  could  at  a 


fair,  an  afternoon  on  a  racecourse,  or  a  stroll  through  a 
large  breeding  stud.  The  very  aim  and  end  must  be 
education,  unless  the  looker-on  be  longing  for  jumping, 
or  some  such  mountebank  exhibition,  with  which  the  world 
is  occasionally  treated. 

But  as  we  have  had  implement  trials  without 
prizes  let  us  at  any  rate  see  what  a  horse  show 
would  come  to  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
we  have  not  to  go  far  for  an  illustration, 
as  this  was  offered  at  Ipswich  on  only  Monday  last,  while 
this  is  the  way  in  which  The  Suffolk  Chronicle  reports 
it :  "  No  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  horses,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  road 
leading  to  the  station  was  crowded  with  company,  which 
the  passing  cabs  for  trains  found  inconvenient,  the  cabs 
coming,  in  their  turn,  to  be  denounced  as  nuisances. 
Men  jostled  each  other  ;  and  if  two  hot  tempered  indi- 
viduals managed  to  have  a  fall  out,  either  as  a  matter  of 
temper  or  as  a  matter  of  business  in  the  pick-pocket  line, 
the  public  were  compelled,  by  their  unavoidable 
proximity,  to  participate,  as  spectators,  in  the  quarrel. 
The  only  thing  which  found  an  easy  avenue  for  locomo- 
tion was  the  ponderous  horse,  whose  genteel  footfall  con- 
veyed an  unmistakeable  intimation  that,  if  not  for  the 
animal,  at  least  for  the  spectators,  he  had  better  have  a 
clear  berth.  On  a  future  occasion  we  suggest  that  the  name 
of  the  horse  should  be  shown  on  a  card  attached  to  the 
head-gear,  because  the  leaders  are  not  always  commuui- 
cable,"and  when  so  are  not  very  intelligible.  These  men, 
or  some  of  them,  share  the  importance  of  their  horse. 
Asked  whose  horse  his  was,  a  man's  words  and  actions 
meant  this — '  Well,  if  you  perticular  want  tu  know,  I'll 
tell  you  as  a  favour :  it  is  Mr.  Robinson's ;  the  'osse's 
name  is  Duffer,  as  you  are  so  werry  pressing ;  and  that  I 
tell's  you  as  a  favour  tu.'  Unfortunately  the  Suffolk 
bumpkin  action  was  restrained  by  his  hands  being  other- 
wise engaged  ;  else,  of  course,  when  bumpkin  was  asked 
the  question  he  ought  to  have  grinned  '  good  tidily,'  taken 
off  his  cap  with  one  hand  and  scratched  his  head  with  the 
other.  We  suppose  there  were  about  a  score  of  horses  on 
the  ground  when  we  were  there  and  others  might  have 
gone  on  afterwards." 

What  an  admirable  lesson  this  must  have  afforded,  what 
a  delightful  scene  for  the  stranger,  who  did  not  happen 
to  know  every  horse  brought  out.  We  ourselves  were 
honoured  with  an  especial  invitation  to  attend,  which 
acting  on  a  certain  presentiment,  we  did  not  accept. 
On  Friday  there  was  another  Horse-show  in  the  same 
county,  at  Woodbridge,  where  prizes  were  offered,  and  of 
which  The  Ipsioicli  Journal  thus  reports :  "  We  have 
spoken  of  the  want  of  management  at  the  Ipswich  show, 
on  Tuesday ;  at  Woodbridge,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  the  most  hypercritical  person  to  suggest  an  amend- 
ment. The  Show  and  Fair  were  held  in  the  field  oppo- 
site the  Seckford  almshouses.  A  large  ring  was 
formed  for  the  stallions,  an  hour  announced  at 
which  they  would  be  paraded  and  judged,  the  horses  had 
all  been  entered,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  Collins, 
had  taken  care  to  have  lists  printed  for  use  of  the  by- 
standers, and  to  have  each  horse  conspicuously  numbered, 
so  that  anyoue  amongst  the  thousands  that  stood  around 
could  see  at  once  what  they  had  before  them."  Was 
there  ever  such  a  contrast !  and  shall  anyone  in  the  face 
of  this  say  that  prizes  for  horses  are  of  no  use  ?  Why, 
such  a  means  not  merely  tends  to  improve  the  breed  of  ani- 
mals, but  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  the  spectators,  and  to 
add  materially  to  the  respectability  of  the  meeting.  Breed- 
ing horses  may  not  as  a  rule  pay,  but  horse  .^hows,  as  a 
rule,  answer,  not  so  much  as  tested  by  "the  money 
taken  at  the  doors,"  as  by  the  practical  leison  offered  to 
the  country. 
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SCOTCH     FARMING, 


BY    THE      NORTHERN      FARMER. 


On  a  lower  level  we  come  upon  the  Carse  of  Falkirk 
and  Sterling ;  a  tract  of  laud  possessing  great  fertility, 
although  exceedingly  heavy  in  texture  and  lahorious  to 
work.  With  fair  treatment  heavy  crops  of  beans,  wheat, 
and  other  cereals  are  grown,  all  being  of  best  quality  and 
weighing  well  to  the  bushel.  Not  very  many  years  ago 
turnips  were  comparatively  unknown  on  the  carse,  it 
being  considered  impossible  to  grow  them  profitably  on 
land  that  required  so  much  working.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  importance  of  this  crop  has  forced  itself  on 
the  notice  of  most  farmers,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  summer  fallow  is  occupied  with  turnips.  When  suc- 
cessfully grown,  this,  like  every  other  crop  grown  on  land 
reclaimed  from  the  Forth,  weighs  remarkably  well,  an 
apparently  moderate  crop  weighing  far  beyond  the  same 
appearance  when  grown  on  soils  of  loose  texture.  Some 
roots  shown  in  Falkirk  last  month  weighed  17  lbs. — a 
large  size  on  any  soil,  but  more  especially  noticeable  when 
grown  on  a  farm  where  a  few  years  ago  it  was  considered 
impossible  to  raise  turnips  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
The  gradual  displacement  of  bare  fallows  consequent  on 
the  introduction  of  the  turnip,  and  its  extended  growth, 
has  caused  a  visible  improvement  on  those  farms  which 
have  been  so  changed ;  more  cattle  are  kept  over  winter 
to  break  down  the  straw  into  manure ;  and  instead  of 
the  animals  being  fed  solely  on  straw,  as  was  formerly  the 
case,  and  the  life  merely  kept  in  them,  they  can,  on  the 
same  farms,  be  finished  for  the  butcher.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  straw  on  such  laud  as  this  is  possessed  of  fair 
feeding  properties,  and  a  bullock  fed  solely  on  it  for  six 
mouths  will  go  to  the  grass  in  good  health  although  poor, 
while  the  same  animal  fed  on  straw  grown  on  a  brashy, 
loose  soil,  would,  if  he  did  struggle  through,  be  so  de- 
bilitated as  to  be  almost  worthless,  or  at  best  require  the 
whole  summer  to  recover  his  previous  health  and  con- 
dition. West  Highland  cattle  were  at  one  time  nearly 
the  sole  occupants  of  the  yards  during  winter,  the  only 
others  kept  being  a  few  Ayrshire  cows  for  supplying  milk 
to  the  family.  The  Highlanders  were  seldom  the  property 
of  the  farmer,  belonging  mostly  to  some  extensive  dealer 
or  grazier  who  sent  them  to  be  wintered,  and  by  doiug  so 
was  actually  considered  to  be  conferring  a  favour  on  the 
farmer,  although  he  may  have  paid  nothing  for  their  keep, 
or,  at  farthest,  such  a  very  small  sura  as  to  make  the  pay- 
ment scarcely  worth  consideration.  Now,  however,  the 
Highlanders  are  being  displaced  by  what  are  locally 
termed  flaked  cattle  (red  and  white),  either  bred  in  the 
higher  districts  of  this  and  surrounding  counties,  or  im- 
ported from  Ireland,  a  regular  and  yearly  increasing  trade 
being  carried  on  by  established  dealers  from  the  northern 
Irish  ports  to  Glasgow,  from  whence  the  cattle  are  dis- 
tributed to  every  part  of  the  country  by  rail.  The  farmers 
now  for  the  most  part  purchase  their  own  cattle,  and  with 
a  better  and  more  liberal  system  of  feeding  are  enabled 
to  sell  in  spring  at  a  profit,  even  if  they  should  be  only 
in  store  condition,  besides  having  their  straw  broken  down 
and  the  manure  of  much  better  quality  than  could  pos- 
sibly be  the  case  when  the  animals  were  simply  straw-fed. 
Cattle  are  seldom  tied  up  in  this  district  unless  when 
being  fattened,  the  immense  quantity  of  straw  grown  on 
a  carse  farm  rendering  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  econo- 
mize in  that  article  of  produce.  A  large  open  yard, 
shedded  on  two  sides  of  the  square  is  the  usual  mode  of 


providing  accommodation  for  store  beasts,  and  no  better 
plan  could  be  devised  for  preserving  them  in  a  healthy 
growing  condition,  as  they  have  the  benefit  of  pure  air 
and  abundant  exercise.  Young  cattle,  when  too  closely 
confined,  very  frequently  suffer  from  want  of  exercise,  the 
joints  becoming  swelled,  and  chronic  joint  disease  is  too 
often  the  result  of  the  poor  things  being  compelled  to 
stand  in  nearly  one  position  for  months  together.  The 
stackyards  throughout  the  whole  district  from 
Grangemouth  to  Stirling  are  this  season  crowded  with 
stacks,  many  of  them  of  plethoric  bulk,  the  crop  of 
1870  having  been  a  very  large  one.  They  do  not  thrash 
out  quite  so  well  to  their  bulk  as  usual,  but  this  is  owing 
to  the  immense  quantity  of  straw  grown,  rendering  it 
an  impossibility  for  the  stacks  to  bleed  well.  Calculated 
by  the  acre  the  weight  of  corn  is  quite  as  great  as  the 
bulk  of  straw  would  seem  to  indicate.  For  valuable  aid 
in  forwarding  agriculture  and  introducing  improvements 
in  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  modes  of  economising  labour, 
this  district  of  Stirlingshire  is  largely  indebted  to  the  Earl 
of  Dunmore,  a  nobleman  highly  and  deservedly  popular 
not  only  amongst  his  tenantry  but  also  amongst  agricul- 
turists generally.  The  herd  of  Shorthorns  at  Dunmore 
Park  promises  soon  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
having  been  selected  with  care  and  judgment  and  regard- 
less of  expense  from  the  most  celebrated  stocks.  A 
notable  and  much  talked  of  instance  of  his  spiritedness  in 
agricultural  matters,  and  desire  to  encourage  every  new 
idea  or  invention  that  gives  fair  promise  of  being  useful 
on  the  farm,  is  the  rather  novel  sight  of  a  steam-engine 
working  along  the  roads  and  across  the  fields,  hauling 
dung,  drain  tiles,  or  wnatever  heavy  article  that  requires 
to  be  removed;  in  fact  doing  all  the  heavy  carting, 
and  that  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is  an  interesting 
sight  to  see  this  engine  go  to  the  tile-work,  get  loaded 
with  about  eight  tons,  return  to  the  farm,  go  into  the 
field  about  to  be  drained,  and  move  up  and  down  while 
the  tiles  are  being  distributed  with  as  much  facility  as 
the  ordinary  horse  and  cart,  the  operation  being  con- 
ducted with  even  greater  ease  in  certain  states  of  the 
weather  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter. 

I  now  propose  describing  the  working  of  a  heavy  clay 
farm,  on  which  a  regular  rotation  is  recognised  and  regu- 
larly carried  out,  the  whole  of  the  summer  fallow  being 
occupied  by  green  crop,  a  style  of  management  which  T 
consider  the  very  ultimatum  of  good  farming  on  heavy 
clay,  and  the  man  who  dots  it  with  unvarying  regularity 
must  undoubtedly  be  ranked  as  a  good  farmer  whatever 
may  be  his  other  deficiences.  To  grow  good  turnips  on 
light  or  medium  land,  there  is  certainly  required  a  fair 
amount  of  care  and  attention,  with  moderately  liberal 
treatment ;  this  given,  however.  Nature  generally  does  the 
rest,  the  crop  seldom  missing  unless  in  seasons  of  unusually 
protracted  drought.  Growing  turnips  on  a  heavy,  hun- 
gry, cold,  and  tenacious  clay  is  on  the  contrary  almost 
fighting  with  Nature,  and  unless  carefully  attended  to 
during  the  whole  of  the  cultural  operations,  besides 
manuring  bountifully,  a  good  crop  cannot  be  grown,  how- 
ever favourable  the  season  may  be,  the  bulbs  having  a 
greater  resemblance  to  apples  in  size  than  well-grown 
turnips.  For  a  stubborn  soil  of  this  sort  I  leave  the  fer- 
tile carse,  and  choose  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  also 
classic  ground, being  close  to  the  world-renowned  Bothwell 
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Bridge,  where  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  between 
the  King's  troops  with  Claverhouse  as  one  of  their  leaders, 
and  the  Covenanters.  How  badly  the  latter  fared  on 
that  bloody  day  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Scottish 
history,  but  it  would  be  simply  miraculous  had  the  result 
been  otherwise.  On  the  one  side  there  was  discipline, 
organization,  and  brilliant  and  experienced  generalship, 
while  on  the  other  there  was  little  else  b>it  confusion,  con- 
tradiction, and  jealousy,  fatally  weak  points,  which  all  the 
ardour,  patriotism,  and  nndeniable  courage  of  the  stern 
Covenanters  failed  to  overcome.  On  this  farm  the  rota- 
tion is  somewhat  different  to  the  carse  land,  and  may  be 
styled  an  eight-course  system,  and  is  as  follows  = 

1st,  Lea  dressed  with  short  dung  and  broken  np  for 
beans,  the  crop  being  magnificent,  if  the  manurial  applica- 
tion has  been  liberal ;  if,  however,  it  is  given  with  a 
sparing  hand  the  crop  is  proportionately  miserable,  the  per- 
manent resources  of  these  cold  clays  being  excessively  dor- 
mant. 2nd,  Crop  of  oats,  the  land  getting  only  one  fur- 
row on  the  bean  stubble,  with  which  s  light  pre- 
paration the  crop  both  of  straw  and  corn  is  very  tine. 
3rd,  green  crops,  consisting  of  turnips  and  potatoes. 
If  the  season  is  propitious  a  strong  effort  is  made  to  crop 
the  whole  of  the  fallow  break ;  this  however  cannot  always 
be  accomplished,  in  which  case  the  piece  uncropped  is 
worked  in  the  usual  way,  the  dung  being  laid  on  and 
ploughed  in  with  the  seed  furrow  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  laud  being  seeded.  The  number  of  cattle  kept 
being  considerable  a  loss  of  even  three  or  four  acres  tells 
very  severely  in  spring,  an  extra  quantity  of  beans  having 
to  be  ground  into  meal  to  make  np  for  the  limited  supply 
of  turnips.  4th,  wheat :  According  as  the  green  crop  is 
removed  the  field  is  ploughed  with  a  light  furrow,  the 
seed  sown  by  hand,  and  harrowed  in,  the  land  being  left 
rather  rough  than  otherwise,  for  the  sake  of  protection. 
The  rough  clods  gradually  dissolving  under  the  action  of 
frost  and  other  atmospheric  changes,  the  fine  particles  of 
soil  get  washed  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  by  the  copious 
rains  of  winter  and  spring,  by  which  they  are  greatly 
nourished  and  invigorated.  Always  providing  that  the 
manure  has  been  laid  on  with  an  unsparing  hand  at  the 
proper  periods  in  the  rotation,  there  is  little  danger  of 
the  wheat  or  other  corn  crops  turning  out  badly.  The 
clay  does  not  absorb  or  cat  up  the  manure  so  quickly  as 
those  soils  which  have  an  open  porous  bottom,  and  hence 


its  effects  are  more  perceptible  on  the  succeeding  crops. 
The  abundant  humus  in  the  soil  forces  plenty  of  straw. 
This  secured,  the  grain  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  clean  corn  on  the  barn  floor  seldom  disappointing  the 
expectations  which  au  over-flowing  stack-yard  had  raised. 
Farmers  occupying  weak  brashy  soils,  in  moister  districts 
than  that  I  am  describing,  have  not  always  the  same  good 
fortune,  as  a  heavy  crop  of  straw  is  not  always  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  weight  of  marketable  corn. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  straw  is  unusually  heavy,  it  is 
apt  to  be  weak,  kneeing  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
growth  ;  and  if  much  rain  falls  just  previous  to  harvest 
the  whole  crop  becomes  stretched  as  if  a  river  had  flowed 
over  it,  destroyingall  chance  of  afullcrop,anddisappointing 
the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  at  the  very  last  stage  of 
the  ripening  process.  With  this  crop  the  land  is  laid  out 
to  grass,  the  surface  being  well  stirred  with  a  sharp  bit- 
ing harrow  previous  to  sowing,  to  render  it  as  fresh  as 
possible  for  the  reception  of  the  small  seeds,  their 
success  mainly  depending  on  the  freshness  of  the  bed 
thus  prepared.  On  this  kind  of  land  the  plant  of  clover 
and  ryegrass  is  often  very  weak  on  the  removal  of  the 
corn,  but  if  they  have  succeeded  in  making  a  regular  hit, 
they  soon  recover,  eventually  covering  the  ground, 
and  becoming  strong  enough  to  stand  the  severe 
weather  of  winter.  5th,  hay  :  This  crop  is  more  irregu- 
lar in  its  results,  and  less  to  be  depended  on  than  the 
corn,  however  well  the  land  has  been  treated.  Like  the 
green  crop  the  season  requires  to  be  propitious  in  every 
stage  to  make  it  a  successful  one  for  hay.  IVom  1|-  to 
2^  tons  is  the  usual  weight  grown  to  the  statute  acre, 
the  latter  weight  being  seldom  exceeded,  however  favour- 
able the  year,  and  in  an  indifferent  year  the  former 
weight  is  sometimes  not  even  reached.  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
years,  pasture,  which  finishes  the  course.  Sometimes 
when  town  dung  can  be  had  easily,  and  there  is  time  to 
cart  it,  the  grass  is  top-dressed  in  the  autumn  or  winter 
of  the  seventh  year,  grazed  as  usual  on  the  eighth,  and 
again  top-dressed  before  being  broken  up  for  beans,  the 
result  being  a  magnificent  crop,  quite  capable  in  the 
cheapest  years  of  clearing  all  the  expenses  incurred  and 
leaving  a  handsome  profit  besides.  15  bolls  is  considered 
an  excellent  crop  :  this  at  21s.  9d.,  the  present  price,  and 
a  low  one,  gives  over  .616  as  the  cash  return  from  a 
single  acre. 


OVER    MY    PIPE. 


Having  hastily  chewed  a  pickled  onion  and  swallowed 
a  single  glass  of  sherry,  I  hastened  back  to  my  work. 
Reader,  if  ever  you  have  scant  time  for  luncheon  on  a 
cold  day,  adopt  the  above  recipe  and  you  will  thank  its 
author  for  it.  While  it  temporarily  but  effectually  allays 
your  hunger,  you  will  find  it  warm  your  system  through. 
I  remember  many  years  ago  attending,  amidst  an  awful 
throng,  a  midnight  service  in  a  church  at  Rome.  At  the 
very  moment,  when  between  the  stifling  heat  and  the 
inhuman  pressure  one  felt  completely  done,  in  nasal 
accents  from  the  long  throat  of  a  distinguished  Yankee, 
who  occupied  the  post  of  rear-guard  to  me,  there  came 
the  inquiry,  "  Guess  you'd  like  a  cup  of  tea  ?"  There  is 
no  deuyiog  that  I  immediately  assented,  without  dread 
of  possible  assassination  fi"om  one  whose  bony  frame  must 
have  found  a  grateful  relief  in  having  so  well-cushioned  a 
person  to  lean  against.  "  Like  a  cup  of  tea !  Cer- 
tainly, if  you  please."  And  as  a  nurse  does  to  an  infant, 
or  a  keeper  to  a  marmoset  monkey,  he  dabbed  a  lozenge 
into  my  expectant  lip  enclosure.     "  Thanks,"  I  spluttered, 


and  immediately  thereupon  there  commenced  such  a  re- 
solution of  primary  elements.  The  little  hard  concen- 
trated cake  dissolving  gradually,  communicated  to  my  dry 
palate  the  refreshing  flavour  of  that  most  aromatic  com- 
pound we  call  "  tea,"  cream,  sugar,  and  all.  Voluming 
gradually  out,  as  a  wreath  of  smoke  above  the  discha  ged 
field-piece,  it  seemed  to  permeate  and  pervade  every  part 
of  one's  system,  sending  the  blood  back  from  the  brain, 
and  bracing  the  nerves  exactly  as  a  real  draught  of  the 
imitated  beverage  might.  Thanks  to  that  tall  Yankee 
for  the  refreshment  and  comfort  he  gave  me  ;  the  like  of 
which  I  expect  in  turn  from  all  who  shall  avail  themselves 
of  my  own  original  above-mentioned  specific  for  intense 
hunger  on  a  frigid  day. 

Over  my  pipe!  Well,  then,  what's  the  first  reflec- 
tion? Why,  simply  that  I  have  diifted  very  faraway 
from  all  agricultural  subjects  excepting  that  onions 
and  grapes  grow  in  fields,  of  either  Egypt  or  Italy. 
This  cup  of  tea  had  au  immense  power  of  flotation,  but 
by  dint  of  exceeding  euergy  I  must  recover  my  moorings. 
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Keflection,  therefore,  No.  3.  "Why,  simply  that  I 
shall  be  glad  wheu  all  these  youngsters  have  gone  back  to 
school. 

Reflection  No.  3.  This  winter  and  the  condition  on 
their  retui'n  from  school  of  these  said  youngsters  have 
taught  me  a  lesson  I  shall  not  forget.  With  the  scantiest 
possible  provision  in  my  rickyards,  so  scanty  in  fact  as 
long  since  to  have  brought  down  upon  our  establishment 
ridicule  from  some,  and,  what  was  worse,  unsolicited 
advice  from  others,  we  have  managed  after  all  to  disap- 
point the  predictions  of  the  cornices  siidstrce.  Our  boys 
came  home  with  clear  complexions  and  fat  cheeks.  They 
retui'n  pallid  and  pufiy  to  school.  The  fact  is,  they  thrive 
upon  regular  and  measured  meals.  They  get  out  of  sorts 
upon  a  wasteful  glut  of  plum-pudding,  goose,  beef, 
turkey,  pears,  roast  chesnuts,  and  mince-pies.  "We  have 
astonished  thi'ce  keen  and  scornful  judges  by  an  inspection 
of  our  folds.  Sawdust  to  lie  on  is  not  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  nor  straw  and  gorse  chaff  in  the  mangers.  But  the 
heifers,  cows,  and  calves  are  all  fat  and  glossy.  If  we 
don't  make  our  wheaten  straw  help  us  in  the  future  to 
recoup  the  losses  of  the  past,  then  our  present  resolution 
will  not  hold.  A  few  spadefuls  of  must,  left  beside  the 
cider-mill,  thrown  into  the  heap  accumulating  under  the 
chaff-cutter,  and  heated  by  a  pipe  of  the  waste  steam 
sends  forth  a  teeth-watering  fragrance. 

Reflection  No.  4.  Those  lambs  that  have  fallen  must 
have  been  considerably  astonished  on  their  introduction 
to  the  outside  world  during  the  last  ten  days.  Housed, 
however,  at  night,  when  their  dams  have  a  good  feed  of 
crushed  oilcake  powder  and  meal,  and  let  out  on  a  bank 
of  roweu  during  the  day,  they  look  amazingly  happy,  and 
I  doubt  not  our  admiring  youngsters  would  be  glad  to 
change  places  with  them  until  Easter  (when  their  respec- 
tive fates  are  very  different),  instead  of  having  to  return 
to  the  mercies  of  the  Educator  next  black  Monday. 
Very  different  is  the  song  to-day  about  the  passages  from 
what  regaled  our  ears  a  few  weeks  since  with  the  delicious 
refi-am : 

"  No  more  Latin,  no  more  Greek, 
No  more  cane  to  make  me  squeak." 

Reflection  No.  3.  In  unconscious  reproof  of  my  hard- 
Hearted  parental  reasoning  and  declaration,  a  little  girl 
has  just  brought  in  some  slices  of  an  orange  from  the 
green-house,  with  a  whole  plateful  of  brown  sugar  to 
modify  its  "  bitter  taste."  It  so  happened  that  om*  one 
tree  bore  fruit  in  the  exact  number  that  our  children  are. 
They  had  consequently  one  each  presented  to  them  by 
Mr.  Melon,  and  reserved  until  the  last  week  of  the  holi- 
days for  enjoyment.  How  often  we  tell  and  try  to  con- 
vince our  labourers  how  much  more  really  happy  their 
condition  is  than  our's,  the  employers  ;  for  the  many 
reasons  that  they  have  comparatively  so  few  anxieties,  so 
long  as  they  conduct  themselves  well,  so  much  being 
provided  for  them  in  the  way  of  help  over  and  above 
their  wages  in  the  shape  of  clothes,  fuel,  medicine,  &c., 
while  the  larger  their  family  the  more  pay  they  receive  : 
in  due  course,  moreover,  each  member,  as  he  or  she  grows 
up,  dropping  over  the  nest  to  find  an  independent  occu- 
pation and  sustenance,  and  even  furnishing  retributive 
help  to  the  parents  when  their  heart  is  in  the  right 
place.  "  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than 
a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith,"  are  words  of  wisdom 
which  often  recur  to  us  as  we  watch  the  soil-stained 
labourer  seated  by  his  fire-side  with  the  little  ones  cluster- 
ing around  his  knee,  on  which  some  more  fortunate  one 
has  been  able  to  secure  his  triumphant  perch,  and  the 
mother  is  cooking  the  potatoes  and  cabbage  for  supper 
just  flavoured  with  dripping  or  a  bit  of  "  pig  meat."  A 
crust  and  watercresses  for  luncheon,  with  a  draught  from 
the  spring  affords  more  real  refreshment   (leaving  no 


bilious  wretched  results),  than  often  times  the 
venison  haunch  with  turtle  soup  and  crusted  port  do. 
This  reflection  (which  of  course  no  labourers  endorse, 
since  "  man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blest")  has  been 
brought  about  by  our  repeated  observation  of  the  delight 
that  solitary  orange  tree  has  afforded  our  circle  so  long  ; 
in  fact,  a  full  earnest  share  of  purest  Mediterranean  en- 
joyment, through  first  its  flowers  and  then  its  fruit,  much 
more  probably  than  the  nobleman  receives  from 
the  whole  grove  which  his  half-acre  of  glass 
encloses,  not  to  mention  the  relief  which  the 
lesser  expense  and  consequent  care  guarantee. 
The  clever,  well-cared-for,  pony  gives  as  much  gratifi- 
cation to  its  owner  as  the  stud  of  horses.  Happiness,  in 
fact,  hangs  about  upon  every  twig,  if  we  only  determine 
to  see  it. 

Reflection — (lost  the  count  now,  and  my  pipe 
is  nearly  out).  It  is  hard  lines,  that  this  severe  weather 
should  have  returned.  I  just  found  the  rooks  boring 
into  the  delicious  interior  of  the  swede  bulbs,  while  the 
wild  pigeons  are  legion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pheasant 
food,  and  upon  my  honour  (I  thought  at  first  it  was  one's 
piebald  whiskers  one  got  a  glimpse  of)  only  fancy  a  pair 
of  magpies,  too,  taking  fearless  advantage  of  the  store ! 
All's  food  that  comes  to  the  net  with  them,  I  conclude, 
as  with  any  other  pilferers.  Talking  of  that,  the 
children  towards  the  finish  of  the  late  frost  got  their 
skating  ground  mangled  by  some  poaching  rascal,  who 
discerned  and  stranded  salmon  through  a  foot  of  ice,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  dark  to  mine  it  out.  After  a  flood, 
with  severe  frost  following,  they  are  found  not  unseldom 
in  the  ditches  of  the  meadows  that  adjoin  our  river. 

No  one  who  has  ever  commenced  the  use  of  steam- 
power  upon  his  farm  would  ever  do  without  it  again. 
Astonishing  was  our  inconvenience  lately,  when,  owing  to 
a  leak  in  the  boiler  necessitating  repairs,  we  had  to  stop 
a  team  regularly  at  mid-day  for  the  purpose  of  chaff- 
cutting  or  pulping.  And  no  one  who  has  begun  with  a 
small  engine  but  would  be  sorry  that  he  had  not  while 
about  it  invested  in  a  fair-sized  one.  Mr.  Mechi's 
remarks  on  this  subject,  long  since  published,  we  now 
feel  to  be  thoroughly  correct.  An  enthusiastic  neighbour, 
who  had  had  too  some  experience  of  steam  while  at 
college,  invested  in  a  small  second-hand  engine  the  other 
day  with  which  he  managed  to  cut  up  his  small  stuff  at  a 
rare  pace.  Unfortunately,  one  day  he  took  to  exhibiting 
the  same,  some  ladies  having  honoured  him  with  a  visit, 
when  he  managed  to  blow  the  safety-valve  out,  and  the 
windows  had  to  be  smashed  to  allow  of  the  affrighted  fair 
ones'  escape.     So 

"  Beware,  young  men,  of  a  musical  valve." 

Having  re-lit,  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  not  for 
the  farmer  to  speculate.  I  have  just  heard  of  a  man 
who  will  have  to  pay  five  pounds  hire  for  bags  in 
which  his  corn  has  stood  waiting  for  the  rise  of  the 
market.  The  victims  in  this  district  through  holding 
their  wool  have  been  numerous.  One  is  said  to  have  re- 
fused 2s.  2d.  for  a  lot  which  he  afterwards  sold  at  half 
the  figure.  Talking  of  wool  makes  one  think  of  one's 
head,  and  thinking  of  one's  head  at  our  time  of  life  leads 
to  thinking  of  thatch,  and  thinking  of  thatch  leads  to 
thinking  how  we  shall  manage,  having  consumed  our 
straw,  to  cover  our  hay-stacks  this  season,  which  we 
mean  to  be  numerous.  The  thought  strikes  us ;  we  will 
carry  out  our  long  projected  plan  of  felling  a  couple  of 
plaguy  hedgerow  elms  whose  long  extended  claws  drag  out 
the  sustenance  from  the  adjoining  soil  for  yards  into  the 
field.  These,  sawn  into  thin  slabs,  will  provide  us  with 
the  means  of  making  a  permanent  shed  to  lift  up  and  down 
within  pillars,  upon  the  Lancashire  plan,  according  to  the 
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depth  of  crop ;  so  out  of  evil  shall  come  good.  But  as 
to  the  intended  abundance  of  meadow  hay  ;  what  mean 
we  ?  Why,  last  year,  being  over-persuaded,  we  allowed 
the  grazing  of  our  land  until  March  if  not  April,  being 
assured  by  the  natives  that  the  crop  along  the  river  would 
not  suffer  in  the  least  thereby.  But  it  did  though.  Dwarfed 
and  stunted  by  this  too  harsh  treatment,  it  scarcely  so 
recovered  in  places  as  to  be  worth  cutting.  This  year  no 
ewe  nor  lamb  goes  upon  the  ground ;  and  what  a  top- 
dressing  it  shall  have  through  its  harrow-shaken  crevices, 
under  guise  of  guano,  wood  ashes,  earth  mould,  and  the 
like !  The  straits  to  which  we  have  been  put  since  August 
last  ourselves  have  been  a  top-dressing  which  our  wits 
shall  not  forget. 

"We  have  been  working  like  donkeys,  sii",  all  the 
morning,"  old  Melon  remarked  to  me  just  now,  as  I 
found  him  blowing  like  a  grampus,  and  mopping  his 
extensive  brow.  This  remark  had  reference  to  himself 
and  his  assistant.  But  upon  it  may  be  based  some  re- 
flections. Could  he  mean  that  they  had  been  working 
reluctantly  with  their  ears  put  back,  and  discharging  au 
occasional  quick  kick  round  the  corner  at  their  nearest 
attendant  ?  Or  did  he  mean  that  like  the  poor  faithful 
little  thing,  that  you  see  occasionally  in  the  small  cart 
with  wheels  rut-imbedded,  they  had  been  struggling 
against  hope  in  j)atient  endurance  ?  Just  so  I  expect,  for 
the  employment  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  was 
wheeling  some  great  stones  from  a  distant  wood  for  the 
adornment  and  furnishing  of  a  new  fernery  upon  which 
the  Missus  had  set  her  heart.  However,  donkey  or  not 
— whether  Mr.  Melon  may  have  fairly  compared  himself 
or  not — certain  it  is  that  I  don't  mean  to  go  on  much 
longer  without  the  aid  of  one  of  these  trustworthy 
carriers  upon  the  farm.  Standing  about  just  where  they 
are  placed,  iu  harness  and  the  shafts  all  day,  they  are  at 
everybody's  beck  and  call,  to  do  their  ready  service — 
whether  the  cowman  may  desire  his  feeding  hampers 
hauled  to  the  distant  sheds,  or  roots  brought  in,  or  a 
small  additional  cut  of  best  clover-hay  for  the  Sultana  of 
the  day,  or  a  package  for  the  housekeeper  fetched  from 
the  town — "ready!  aye,  ready!"  is  the  motto  of  our 
obedient,  industrious  friend.  A  very  different  sort  are 
they,  however,  from  the  donkey  of  tlie  desert.  A  friend 
of  ours,  who  has  been  sent  to  Suez  as  an  invalid,  and  who 
was  used  until  two  years  since  to  lead  the  hunting  field 
through  bullfinches  and  over  brooks  upon  gigantic 
weight-carriers,  is  now  reduced  to  conveyance  upon  a 
Cairo  donkey ;  but  he  writes  in  raptures  about  them. 
The  one  he  has  purchased  for  himself  prefers  cantering  to 
walking :  hear  that,  ye,  his  English  congeners !  and 
beats  any  poney,  he  says,  that  he  ever  owned  in  his  "ain 
couutree."  The  same  gentleman  writes  in  wonder  at  the 
exceeding  strength  of  the  native  porters  who  live  on 
nothing  but  beans — a  sort  from  which  some  patent  pap  is 
made  in  England.  One  instance  he  mentions  of  a  load 
being  carried  by  one  of  these  men  fifty  yards  on  to  a 
vessel,  the  captain  of  which  immediately  weighed  it  and 
found  it  seven  cwt. !  This  souuds  incredible,  but  our 
informant  is  not  given  to  romancing.  To  slip,  however, 
from  Cairo  to  the  Cape,  we  have  just  letters  from  another 
friend,  who  had  been  for  some  months  hunting,  and  who 
during  September  and  October  last  arranged  to  have  the 
oxen  belonging  to  some  half-dozen  waggons  fed  and 
tended  for  the  period  in  consideration  of  the  Kafir  Chief's 
receiving  a  knife  and  a  pair  of  sheets  !  Only  fancy  that, 
when  we  in  England  were  stinting  and  starving  to  the 
lowest  point  of  safety. 

But  this  brings  me  to  a  new  reflection.  The  hard 
winter  months  seem  so  rapidly  waning,  and  the  soft  air 
of  spring  so  near,  that  the  holders  of  hay  are  becoming 
alarmed,  and  in  Carnarvonshire  lately  we  were  offered 


plenty  of  the  most  fragrant  quality  for  £4  per  ton.  The 
unreasonable  charge  for  railway  carriage,  however,  would 
add  another  £2  the  ton  to  this. 

By  the  way,  one  word  of  caution  to  the  farming 
youngster  who  may  desire  to  dabble  with  steam.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  persuading  the  men  that  there  is  any 
risk  whatever  in  the  management  of  an  engine,  and  there 
is  difficulty  until  they  have  had  a  fright  or  two  iu  keeping 
an  occasional  amateur  from  trying  his  hand  when  the 
engineer's  back  is  turned.  During  the  frost  our  bailiff 
deservedly  got  a  "  scalding  "  rebuff,  through  the  action  of 
a  half-frozen  pipe,  through  which  the  steam  could  not 
force  its  way  as  swiftly  as  was  desirable.  I  do  not  think 
he  will  repeat  his  experiment.  But,  worse  than  that,  we 
had  nearly  a  bad  iccident.  I  had  taken  the  regular  at- 
tendamt  away  to  inspect  some  machinery  ;  on  our  return, 
we  could  hear  from  the  road  a  tremeudous  fuss  going  on 
in  the  engine-house.  Fortunately  the  carpenter  had  heard 
it,  and  rushed  in  and  raked  out  the  fire,  else  I  don't  know 
what  might  have  happened.  A  stupid  lad  who  helps  in 
the  feeding,  thought  to  be  mighty  grand  and  get  the 
food  ah-eady  cut  and  pulped  and  steamed  during  the  engi- 
neer's absence.  As  the  steam  arose  he  of  course  got 
flustered  and  lost  his  head,  whereas  the  steam  made  head, 
and  finally  blew  up  the  safety-valve,  thence  escaping  in 
dense,  angry  volume.  The  lad  got  such  a  mortal  fright  that 
when  it  came  to  the  push  (as  he  is  otherwise  a  good  fellow, 
and  in  fact  got  into  this  scrape  from  an  over-desire  to 
show  work),  we  could  not  find  it  in  our  heart  to  sign  the 
warrant  for  his  dismissal.  We  shall  now  be  able  to  keep 
all  parties  but  the  regulars  from  intrusion  on  the  dangerous 
premises.  Hitherto  one  could  not  persuade  our  folk  that 
the  engine  was  aught  but  a  delightful  toy.  It  had  really 
been  well  nigh  a  serious  affair,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  the 
last  attempt  at  such  freaks.  It  has  become  a  positive 
wonder  to  me  how  it  is  that  one  doss  not  hear  of  more 
frequent  accidents  than  we  do.  I  remember  now,  although 
it  never  struck  me  then,  a  Staffordshire  gentleman,  aa 
exceedingly  clever  engineer,  who  never  could,  even  to  the 
last  (and  he  was  an  old  man)  hear  without  an  involuntary 
shudder  the  "  thud,  thud  "  of  a  high-pressure  engine  at 
full  pace. 

But  let  us  to  less  exciting  topics.  How  singular  is  the 
spread  of  epidemics !  How  absurd  that,  go  where  you 
will  of  late  over  England,  you  meet  everywhere  somebody 
complaining  of  boils  or  winking  with  a  stye  iu  the  eye  ! 
So  too  of  cattle  disorder.  The  Illustrated  London  News 
gave  us  recently  a  specific  for  lice  on  cattle ;  since  that  I 
have  noticed  and  see  everywhere  the  uncanny  look  upon  the 
cattle  which  indicates  the  existence  of  this  pest.  Whether 
done  well  or  badly,  whether  their  hair  be  dry  or  reeking 
with  moisture,  there  is  still  everywhere  the  same  un- 
pleasant, scurfy  look.  It  must  assuredly  be  iu  the  air. 
Goose-grease,  well  rubbed  in,  astonishes  the  animalculse, 
while  it  promotes  the  growth  of  the  new  hair.  Sawdust, 
like  all  other  forms  of  litter,  seems  to  have  risen  to  a 
premium  ;  else  while  the  animals  repose  on  the  supply  of 
this  stuff'  which  larch  and  the  fir-tree  tribe  generally 
yield  keep  completely  clear  of  this  nuisance.  The 
smell  of  turpentine  don't  suit  them — it  either  drives  them 
next  door,  as  the  smell  of  puss  sends  the  mice,  or  it  doubles 
them  up  to  die  as  they  inhale  it. 

It  is  very  sad  to  see  how  the  starlings  died  everywhere 
during  the  hard  weather.  Down  upon  the  flower-beds 
under  the  rain  spouts,  or  amidst  the  straw  in  the  lofts 
they  turn  up  everywhere,  seeming  to  have  suffered  more 
than  any  other  bird  that  flies.  We  shall  still  have  enough 
left  I  hope  to  comb  the  sheep's  backs  and  gurgle  their 
all-absorbing  love-song  upon  the  roof-ridge.  Only  in  one 
instance  do  I  quarrel  with  them,  and  that  is,  when  they 
will  greedily  try  to  get  possession  of  a  hole  in  a  willow 
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ree  upon  the  lawu,  wliicli  oui"  household  regards  as  the 
sacred  projjerty  of  the  nuthatch.  But  they  soon  take  the 
hint  that  they  are  not  wanted  there.  Let  them  only  be 
caught  once  or  twice  in  a  horse-hair  noose,  and  after  a 
fright  be  released,  they  will  soon  then  cease  to  annoy. 
Blessed  sprino;,  with  the  tuneful  birds'  songs  and  the  sweet- 
scented  bursting  buds,  how  soon  it  will  be  bursting  upon 
us  now.  Oh  !  that  it  may  infuse  a  softening  influence 
into  the  hard  Teutonic  breast,  while  it  re-inspires  with 
hope  and  energy  to  repair  her  places  of  spoilt  loveliness  the 
too  sadly  crushed  capital  of  France  ! 

The  good  old-fashioned  winter  we  have  gone  through 
has  enabled  us  to  comprehend  how  much  we  are  indebted 
to  the  frost  for  an  increase  of  soil  upon  our  fields,  where 
the  ploughing  has  been  done  in  due  time.  The  up-turned 
subsoil,  with  its  occasional  flakes  of  rock,  instead  of  being 
hard  and  harsh,  lies  now  in  lumps  of  finest  sandy  material, 
which  the  first  touch  of  the  harrow  will  spread,  inter- 
mingling and  refreshing  the  old  worn  bed.  Especially  is 
this  to  be  seen  in  the  coarse  conglomerate  of  sandstone 
and  lime-kernels  which  form  a  layer  of  our  old  red 
formation. 

Being  excessively  attached  to  the  famous  black  diamond 
pigs,  one  is  glad  to  have  one's  approach  to  their  habitation 
made  endurable  if  not  pleasant.  The  cleaning  out  pro- 
duces an  unpleasant  atmo^here,  for  which,  however,  there 
is  a  certain  cure.  Get  the  cook  to  store  for  you  the  wood 
ashes  from  the  brick  oven  in  which  the  bread  is  baked, 
and  therewith  have  the  damp  flags  dusted.  It  deodorizes 
at  once,  and  were  your  eyes  shut  you  would  never  be 
cognisant  of  the  proximity  of  your  pets'  abode.  As  un- 
happily the  sty,  however  palatially  built,  is  not  redolent  of 
heliotrope  or  wood  violet,  this  infallible  specific  is  worth 
adopting.  I  wish  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Show- 
yard  would  take  a  hint  therefrom.  I  have  mentioned  it, 
but  vainly,  to  some  of  them.  If  they  would  but  have  a 
layer  a  foot  thick  of  burnt  clay  or  wood  ashes  beneath  the 
sod  on  which  the  pig  pens  are  erected,  the  visitors  would 
be  no  more  repelled,  as  they  are  under  existing  circum- 
stances, by  an  unsavory  odour,  from  the  delightful  con- 
templation of  a  beautiful  animal. 

Just  reminded — ^I  must  go  and  look  at  my  pet  quick- 
set hedge  which  was  planted  so  carefully  two  years  since 
in  a  trench  half  filled  with  fine  mould  on  a  deep  bed  of 
rich  rotted  muck.  It  has  begun  to  find  the  full  benefit  of 
this  comfort  at  foot,  and  the  shoots  spring  amain.  But 
the  surface  is  choked  with  tangled  grass,  which  has  to  be 
carefully  cleared  away  soon  now.  One  of  my  neighbours 
persists  in  allowing  his  young  quick  fences  to  be  grown  up 
■with  grass,  the  consequence  being  that  during  half-a-dozen 
years  I  have  bcarcely  seen  any  improvement  in  height, 
besides  that  many  of  the  plants  have  died  out  at  the  base. 
In  Snff"olk  some  years  since  I  knew  a  shrewd  farmer  plant 
young  oaks  in  the  fence  banks  at  intervals  of  fiftv  to  a 
hundred  yards.  They  come  in  very  handily  for  hurdle 
heads  and  stakes  of  general  service,  without  doing  damage 
to  the  adjoining  crops  as  an  elm  would  do.  Their 
idiosyncrasy  is  different.  Whereas  the  oak  goes  deeply 
down,  doing  its  best  early  in  life,  to  get  a  substantial  hold, 
and  justify  its  solid  character  as  the  tree  of  Old  England, 
the  elm  idly  spreads  its  roots  abroad,  greedily  finger- 
like  picking  out  and  pocketing  what's  nice  in  the' soil  as  a 
child  the  comfits  on  a  seed-cake. 

Of  this  variety  of  disposition  you  may  observe  abun- 
dant illustration  on  any  shelving  bank  in  a  woodland 
district  where  the  frost  has  undermined  and  caused  to 
break  away  the  enclosing  soil  from  about  the  root-mass. 
There  is  always  something  on  the  face  of  nature  to  amuse 
and  instruct.  Whose  life  so  enjoyable  as  the  Naturalist's  ? 
He  that  hath  eyes  to  see  let  him  see.  Will  the  taste  for 
horse-flesh  spread  to  England,  I  wonder  ?  for  there  must 


be  many  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  in  Paris, 
who  by  the  necessities  of  the  siege  have  got  habituated  to 
the  food.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  us  farmers  if  a 
colt  could  be  made  valuable  for  steaks  and  sirloin,  even 
though  it  have  sprung  a  sinew  or  got  a  spavin  unfortu- 
nately established.  Mr.  Buckland's  report  that  the 
flavour  of  this  viand  is  suggestive  of  the  scented  air  when 
a  bunch  of  hunters  are  pulled  up  at  a  check,  will  perhaps 
operate  against  our  hopes.  Only  fancy  how  it  would 
help  us  in  a  bad  year  like  the  past  if  instead  of  knocking 
the  old  cart-mare  on  the  head,  and  consigning  her  carcase 
to  the  vine  border,  we  could  have  her  carried  to  the 
larder  as  "  stock "  for  the  cook.  Would  some  skilled 
astronomer  kindly  tell  us  whether  or  not  we  are  to  suffer 
again  this  season  from  the  terrifying  influence  of  the 
comet  ?  because  it  is  high  time  to  be  prepared.  I  for 
one  shall  (instructed  by  the  past  season)  not  attempt  the 
growing  of  stubble  turnips  ;  I  shall,  moreover,  let  the 
grain  crop  have  grown  sufficiently  high  to  afford  damp 
shelter  before  the  clovers  are  sown,  and  shall  endeavour 
also  to  get  the  barley  ground  finely  pulverized  beneath,  but 
left  cloddy  a-top,  the  only  successful  "  seeds"  in  this  dis- 
trict having  last  year  owed  their  success  to  such  treatment. 
The  lion  he  hath  spoken ;  he  hath  roared  the  whole 
night  through.  And  now  we  can  only  humbly  hope  that 
he  will  finish  as  he  ought,  and  depart  as  any  sucking  dove. 
"  In  like  the  lion,  out  like  the  lamb,"  as  another  familiar 
saying  hath  it ;  so  should  our  March  behave.  Last  night, 
when  we  had  fondly  anticipated  being  soon  wrapped  in 
balmy  slumber,  it  was  not  long  before  the  words  of  the 
imaginary  sailor,  in  the  popular  ditty,  were  realised : 

My  eyes !  what  tiles  and  chimney-pots 
About  their  heads  are  falling ! 

Then,  when  the  morning  broke,  there  was  only  a  sulky 
gray  tint  upon  the  sky  and  scene  suggestive  of  repentance 
or  remorse ;  but  when  the  school-room  dinner-time  ar- 
rived, how  it  did  pour  !  great  flaky  rain — half  sleet,  half 
fluid — which  made  the  pretty  lambkins  hurry  under  the 
overhanging  hedge-bank.  My  first  visit,  when  I  could 
get  out,  was  to  the  field  of  autumn  oats  which  they  and 
their  dams  were  pasturing ;  and  then  I  found  very  soon 
that  my  tremors  for  their  safety  had  been  quite  super- 
fluous. But  there  is  an  extra  reason  for  being  delighted ; 
for  a  friend  hath  unexpectedly  sent  me  a  sweet  Meer- 
schaum, which  I  have  already  in  an  hour  heated  thrice. 
"  Too  hot  to  last,  gentlemen  :"  as  Wellington  observed  of 
the  cannon  pounding  at  Waterloo. 

What  a  curious  clever  thing  is  the  drainer's  eye  I  One 
whom  I  have  occasionally  employed  called  here  just  now, 
on  spec,  and  took  me  and  pointed  out  certain  hollows 
where  the  water  must  obviously  accumulate.  Now  we 
know  their  whereabouts — a  fact  we  should  never  have  de- 
tected by  virtue  of  our  own  unaided  vision.  But  what  is 
the  corollary  ?  Why  that  really,  this  year,  I  have  no 
money  to  drain  with.  Am  I  not  run  dry  myself?  And, 
in  the  second  place,  would  that  my  hearty  friend  would 
find  out  about  me  some  hollows  where  the  cash  is  too 
strongly  effecting  a  lodgment ! 

How  sly,  and  I  may  add  ungrateful,  these  botheration 
rooks  are !  or,  rather,  the  jackdaws,  you  may  suggest. 
Well,  but  if  rooks  wOl  allow  jackdaws  in  their  company 
they  must  not  be  astonished  if  they  be  credited  also  to 
some  extent  with  their  disposition  and  deeds  :  "  Birds  of 
a  feather  flock  together,"  says  the  proverb.  In  a  canter 
over  an  outlying  farm  which  I  rent  just  now  I  found  an 
intelligent  little  fellow,  or  rather,  to  begin  with,  I  heard 
him  cutting  about  under  the  fence.  I  asked  him,  as  he 
happened  to  come  close  to  where  I  was  opening  a  gate, 
"  Isn't  it  near  dinner  time  ? — what  time  do  you  dine,  my 
boy  ?" 

*'  Twelve  o'clock,  sir." 
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"Well,  put  it  past  that  half-au-hour." 

No  reply  ;  only  an  innocent  look,  as  I  saw  hiin  with 
the  gradual  fall  of  his  eye-lash  just  taking  what  I  felt  to 
be  quiet  stock  of  my  countenance  from  hat-brim  to 
chin. 

"Where  do  you  dine?"  I  added  thereupon,  much 
upon  the  plan  which  young  barristers  adopt,  not  looking 
for  any  answer  in  particular,  but  just  trusting  to  accident, 
as  one  hits  an  outlying  briar-bush,  not  a  bit  expecting 
the  'old  cock'  who  (lies  out  with  such  a  terrilic  startling 
sound." 

"  Under  the  hedge  there." 

"  Aha !  then  you  have  dined  ?" 

No  reply — the  innocent  at  bay.  Well,  then,  to  return. 
I  found  "  this  'ere"  intelligent  young  man  cutting  along 
under  shelter  of  this  fence,  and  down  again  under  that — 
then  up  the  middle  and  down  again — and  yet  for  all  his 
demonstration  and  noise  the  pestilent  old  crows  would 
keep  there  still.  "  Industrious,  anyhow,"  one  remarks 
inwardly,  trying  to  find  some  excuse  for  their  villany — 
some  salve  for  our  sore.  But  no  ;  these  crafty  gentle- 
men of  the  air  did  condescend  to  rise,  seeing  he  had  no 
fire-arms,  and  they  detected  no  scent  of  powder,  when  he 
came  harrowing  up  with  shrill  cry  the  lining  of  his 
gullet  quite  near  to  them ;  and  they  flew  righteously 
enough  away  too ;  but  he  had  scarcely  turned  upon  his 
heel ;  he  had  not  certainly  turned  in  his  trousers  pocket, 
contemplatively  calculating,  as  is  the  wont  of  youth,  the 
last  night's  winnings  of  his  taws,  when  they  elegantly 
wheel  at  single  signal  of  one  rogue  left  in  a  tree,  quite 
hiding,  no  doubt,  behind  this  branch  during  the  term  of 
my  vicinity.  They  copy  the  lad's  manoeuvres  to  a  T — I 
think  that's  the  way  to  write  it — but  what  it  exactly 
means  I  must  acknowledge  I  don't  know — our  sentinel  I 
mean :  they  copy  him  exactly.  They  go  as  he  bids 
them,  quite  earnestly,  if  noiselessly,  away ;  they  wheel 
softly,  but  steadily  as  Uhlaus,  they  meet  the  wind,  they 
lower,  they  soar,  they  float,  they  go  a  downward  drive, 
they  are  only  exercising  after  all ;  it  is  their  regular  drill 
they  would  have  you  believe  ;  so  they  continue  to  perform 
with  such  an  airy  unconcern,  until  suddenly,  as  a  bolt, 
they  are  down  the  very  minute  the  lad  has  descended  just 
below  the  brow  of  the  field,  and  can  no  more  command  a 
sight  of  the  hill  top.  Down — down  they  are,  but  not 
among  the  dead  men ;  nay,  rather  amongst  the  fresh, 
second-planted,  corn,  the  very  remembrance  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  which  drives  us  half  distracted.  Down  they 
are,  thick  as  currants  in  a  Christmas  pudding,  or  fleas  on 
Patrick's  vest;  and  if  they  don't  do  me  a  world  of  mis- 
chief this  very  afternoon,  why  then  my  name's  not  a 
prophet,  and  I  shall  be  agreeably  surprised. 


Don't  give  them  a  chance,  boy  ;  that's  the  advice  I 
would  give  my  son,  and  that's  the  advice  I  give  you 
heartily,  young  agricultural  shaver.  Don't  give  them  a 
chance,  boy.  Why,  what  do  you  mean — the  rooks? 
No,  no — the  money-lender.  I  have  just  seen  a  poor 
fellow  in  such  a  hobble,  I  am  bound,  though  possibly 
Cassandra-like,  to  raise  my  little  voice  to  swell  the  pa- 
rental outcry.  If  you  want  to  keep  up  anything  like 
buoyancy  of  spirits,  to  enjoy  happy  working  in  the  morn- 
ing and  no  dyspeptic  waking  during  the  midnight  hours, 
then  resolutely  determine  from  the  first  to  live  within 
your  means.  If  you  have  only  a  shilling  a  day  live  on 
tenpence.  Herein  lies  the  first  element  of  happiness. 
No  circumstances  can  satisfy  when  debt  is  sucking  at  your 
vitals.  The  debts  of  youth  are  an  increasing  millstone 
about  the  neck  of  middle  age.  It's  for  all  the  world  like 
billiard- playing.  "I  learnt  my  game  by  observing  the 
flukes  made  by  gentlemen  who  played  at  my  table"  is 
the  revelation  the  elder  Roberts  made  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  he  attained  his  marvellous  skill  at  this  now  most 
fashionable  game.  By  the  way,  before  we  leave  the  sub- 
ject, give  the  old  fellow  his  due.  Although  he  has  been 
compelled,  as  all  old  stagers  must,  to  give  up  his  pride  of 
place  to  a  younger  animal,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  win- 
ner's name  also  is  Roberts.  In  a  future  Grand  National, 
if  some  Brosely  Tile  should  happen  to  win  first  place, 
dont  let  us  deny  the  main  credit  of  the  matter  to  his 
true-hearted  and  clever  old  sire.  The  Brick.  In  billiard- 
markers,  as  in  hunters  and  steeplechase  winners,  the  finer 
qualities  of  muscle  ijnd  stylish  action  are  beyond  a  doubt 
a  good  deal  inherited.  And  this  brings  us  back  to  our 
point — the  point  from  which  we  started  ;  namely,  the 
assertion  that  successful  horse-breeding,  like  successful 
billiard-playing,  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  keen  and 
careful  observation  of  the  manner  and  failures,  and  casual 
good  fortune  of  others.  Mainly  the  last  item,  otherwise 
"  the  flukes." 

Our  limit  is  short  now,  and  already  we  hear  the  post- 
man in  the  distance ;  but  another  day  hope  to  throw  our 
pebble  to  swell  the  cairn  which  was  so  handily  built  at 
the  discussion  at  the  Farmers'  Club  the  other  evening. 
Cairn,  I  deliberately  write.  For  will  not  the  whole  dis- 
cussion fall  to  the  ground  if  it  look  for  government  aid  ? 
I  fear  so.  though  I  hope  not.  It  was,  as  reported,  a  most 
interesting  discussion  ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  pleasure 
to  listen  to  it.  A  troop  of  artillery  came  through  our  small 
country  town  yesterday,  en  route  for  Wales,  astonishing 
and  delighting  the  gaping  mob,  both  male  and  female. 
I  had  a  careful  inspection  of  the  horses  in  the  inn-yard. 
We  could  not  buy  such  here  for  £40  a-piece.  Postman 
snmmons. 


THE     LAW    OP    HYPOTHEC    AND    DISTRAINT    FOR    RENT. 


At  the  opening  of  the  year,  when  speaking  to  Mr. 
Mechi's  approaching  lecture  on  how  to  hire  and  how  to 
let  a  farm,  we  dwelt  on  the  necessity  for  some  proviso, 
whereby  in  the  event  of  things  going  wrong  a  tenant's 
other  creditors  would  be  put  on  as  good  a  footing  as  the 
landlord ;  as,  of  course,  we  went  on  to  intimate  that  the 
interference  of  Parliament  would  be  required  to  revise 
the  law  of  distress  for  rent.  And  on  Wednesday  — 
on  one  of  those  off  "  mornings"  which  are  pretty  gene- 
rally considered  good  enough  for  any  agricultural  busi- 
ness— this  question  came  before  the  Ilouse  of  Commons. 
As  it  stood  the  subject  for  debate  was  the  Hypothec 
(Scotland)  Bill,  but  it  quickly  came  to  be  seen  that  hypo- 
thec on  the  other  side  of  the  Border  was  very  much  the 


same  as  the  prior  claim  of  the  landlord  in  England.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Carnegie  in  the  outset,  quoting  from  the  Lords 
Committee,  very  honestly  determined  that  there  should 
be  no  mistake  about  the  matter :  "  The  main  difi"crence 
between  the  law  of  hypothec  in  Scotland  and  the  law  of 
distress  in  England  consists  in  this — that  in  Scotland  the 
landlord  has  the  power  of  preventing  the  tenant  from 
disposing  of  his  crop  before  the  rent  becomes  due, 
whereas  in  England  he  has  no  such  power ;"  while  the 
honourable  geutlemau  added  on  his  own  responsibility 
that  "  the  two  are  very  nearly  analogous.  There  are 
some  differences  between  them,  and  I  am  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  admit  that  every  argument  that  is  used  against 
the  law  of  hypothec  in  Scotland  in  the  main  applies  to 
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the  law  of  distress  in  Eoglaud."  Here  is  clearly  some- 
thiug  to  go  on,  as  here  again  we  come  face  to  face  to  still 
the  most  important  feature  in  the  development  of  agri- 
culture^— the  employment  of  capital.  Mr.  Mechi,  no 
doubt,  will  tell  us  in  May  that  the  land  yet  languishes 
for  lack  of  sufficient  means,  that  the  average  amount 
invested  per  acre  is  far  below  what  this  should  be,  and 
that  the  soil  and  its  occupant  starve  rather  than  flourish 
alike  from  the  same  cause.  Then,  we  shall  find  that  the 
want  of  security,  a  habit  of  dealing  in  defiance  of 
business-like  principles,  and  of  allowing  the  landlord 
and  his  agent  to  do  very  much  as  they  please  in  making 
terms,  must  necessarily  tend  to  keep  the  best  men  aloof. 

And  the  law  of  hypothec  or  the  landlord's  preference 
claim  works  more  certainly  thau  anything  else  to  this 
end.  As  Mr.  McCombie,  the  only  man  who  spoke  up  as 
a  farmer  on  Wednesday,  said,  "  it  creates  a  fictitious  value 
in  land,  and  allows  the  proprietor  to  accept  tenants  with 
little  or  no  capital.  Such  persons  instead  of  farming 
the  land  actually  scourge  if,  and  in  a  few  years  hand  it 
over  in  an  exhausted  state  to  the  landlord,  who  again  re- 
lets it  to  another  tenant,  very  likely  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. There  is  not  half  of  the  capital  invested  in  land  in 
Scotland  that  ought  to  be,  and  the  land  is  not  yielding 
above  two-thii-ds  of  what  it  is  able  to  produce."  So 
spoke  out  the  farmer  member  for  Scotland,  and  yet  Mr. 
McCombie  did  uot  speak  quite  so  plainly  to  the  bad  prac- 
tice which  has  emanated  from  this  bad  law.  In  Scotland 
farms  are  frequently  let  by  tender.  Holding  the  hypothec 
like  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  the  landlord  cares  little 
for  the  character  of  the  tenant  so  long  as  he  gets  a  high 
rent.  He  has  the  other  ever  at  his  mercy,  and  can  cut  him 
down  at  a  moment's  notice.  Thus  the  small  means  of 
the  needy  man  often  become  smaller  still.  He  can  command 
comparatively  little  credit,  as  every  blade  of  corn  he  grows 
is  already  made  over.  In  England  it  has  scarcely  reached 
to  this,  although  we  have  seen  an  agent  hooted  out  of  a 
room  from  having  introduced  the  fashion  of  letting  by 
tender,  while  we  have  heard  of  a  man  down  Gloucester 
way  who,  in  the  first  instance,  denounced  the  practice 
at  a  public  meeting,  aud  then  apologized  to  a  landlord  as 
meaning  nothing  "  personal"  to  anyone  who  mieht 
countenance  such  a  proceeding !  Nevertheless  the  efi'ect 
of  so  unfair  an  arrangement  is  very  much  the  same  even 
in  England.  Many  a  good  man,  who  has  started  pros- 
perously enough,  has  been  beaten  before  now  at  farming, 
as  the  experience  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  would  go 
to  show.  And  when  the  times  are  against  him,  when 
lie  wants  a  little  assistance,  or  a  little  longer  credit,  he 
stands  in  a  very  different  position  to  any  other  trader. 
His  rent,  instead  of  being  a  mere  tithe  of  his  expenses, 
is  often  equal  to  all  his  other  outgoings ;  and  from  the 
very  nature  of  his  occupation  no  man's  circumstances  are 
better  known.  Thus,  if  friends  are  inclined  to  help  him 
they  do  so  with  their  eyes  open  to  more  than  ordinary 
risk.  Under  pressure  the  shop-kee])er  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
able  to  get  more  goods  without  paying  for  them,  and  so 
tide  over  the  bad  time  ;  but  the  cattle  dealer,  the  seed- 
merchant,  and  the  implement-maker  can  only  accommo- 
date their  customer  in  such  a  case  at  a  far  greater  sacri- 
fice. When  the  crash  does  come,  the  landlord  steps  in 
and  takes  everything  he  pleases,  and  the  other  creditors 
divide  the  little  or  nothing  that  is  left  amongst  them. 
Under  such  a  system  many  a  man  has  been  ruined,  who 
had  he  been  a  butcher  or  a  baker  might  have  pulled 
through. 

During  the  debate  an  attempt  was  made  to  hoodwink 
the  actual  question,  under  a  plea  of  sympathy  for  the 
small  farmers.  If  the  prior  claim  for  rent  was  abolished, 
the  small  farmers,  that  is,  the  men  of  inadequate  means, 
would  find  it  difficidt  to  obtain  possession  of  holdings. 


But  when  duly  interpreted  what  does  this  plea  come  to, 
but  that  these  small  men  in  reality  go  into  business  at 
other  people's  expense  ?  The  crop  will  ensure  the  land- 
lord, and  if  it  be  a  good  one  will,  perhaps,  pay  the  other 
people,  or  if  not  these  other  people  are  the  sufferers. 
Mr.  M'Combie's  facts,  however,  at  once  disposed  of  even 
this  argument :  "  The  large  farmers,  the  sjnall  farmers, 
and  the  crofters  of  Aberdeenshire,  numbering  2,481, 
signed  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
hypothec,  and  I  believe  the  great  majority  were  small 
farmers  aud  crofters." 

The  Lord  Advocate  on  the  part  of  the  Government  re- 
garded hypothec  "  as  untenable,  as  an  exceptional  and 
highly  artificial  law.  It  is  a  privilege  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  a  privilege  of  landlords,  because 
it  is  a  peculiar  law  in  their  favour  which  does  uot  exist  in 
favour  of  others.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  a  distinction  between  one  class  of  creditors  and 
another."  This  is  strongly  put,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  it  is  put  officially.  Nevertheless,  in  a  House 
of  some  scope  the  Government  was  thoroughly  beaten. 
And  why  ?  Simply  because  this  was  a  merely  agricul- 
tural matter,  or  nothing  more  than  a  farmer's  grievance 
at  most.  If  the  question  had  touched  in  any  way  on  the 
interests  of  the  townsman,  the  tradesman,  or  the  mer- 
chant, the  Government  would  have  known  well  enough 
that  the  loss  of  the  Bill  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  followed  by  the  loss  of  place ;  but  as  it  was  only  the 
farmer,  and  as  of  course  the  Farmer's  Friends  as  usual 
went  dead  against  him,  the  majority  one  way  or  the  other 
could  be  of  little  consequence.  Mr.  McLaren  opposed 
the  Bill,  Colonel  Corbett  opposed  the  Bill,  Mr.  Pell  and 
Lord  John  Manners  voted  against  it,  and  Mr.  Sewell  Read 
made  no  sign,  for  he  never  voted  at  all. 

And  here  arises  a  very  pertinent  question.  The  Scot- 
tish Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  declared  against  the  law 
of  hypothec,  as  unfair  to  the  farmers,  and  of  no  good  to 
the  landlords ;  and  sooner  or  later  no  doubt  the  law  of 
hypothec  is  doomed.  But  how  as  to  the  English  law  of 
distress  for  rent ;  is  this  also  unfair  to  the  tenant  and 
of  little  good  to  the  landlord  ?  At  any  rate  it  is  surely 
time  that  the  subject  were  fairly  faced  here  also. 
We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Colonel  Corbett  and 
Mr.  Pell,  leading  men  at  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, would  uphold  the  law  of  distress  for  rent,  but  it 
would  be  quite  as  well  that  their  opinions  as  well  as  of 
other  honourable  gentlemen  who  frequent  those  meetings 
should  be  ascertained.  Nay !  the  very  farmers  might  be 
invited  to  offer  expression  thereon,  so  that  when  any 
question  of  the  kind  ever  again  came  before  Parliament 
the  English  Chamber,  like  the  Scotch,  might  really  be 
able  to  say  which  way  it  was  going.  So  far  this  is  not 
quite  so  clear. 

Since  writing  so  far  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
looking  through  Mr.  Jenkins'  paper  in  the  new  number 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal  on  Scottish 
Agriculture ;  and  here  in  the  very  outset  the  editor  of 
the  national  Society's  own  work  speaks  to  the  abuses 
against  which  we  have  been  protesting.  "  Unfortu- 
nately," as  he  says,  "the  Scotch  system  of  leases  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  hampered  by  two  im- 
portant drawbacks.  One  of  these  is  known  as  the  law 
of  hypothec,  analogous  to  our  law  of  distraint,  and  the 
other  is  the  custom  of  inviting  tenders  for  farms,  the 
leases  for  which  are  drawing  to  a  close.  In  Scotland,  as 
a  broad  general  rule,  when  a  farm  is  to  be  let  the  highest 
bidder  becomes  the  occupier,  unless  anything  serious  is 
known  against  him.  The  landlord  is  sure  of  his  rent, 
owing  to  the  law  of  hypothec,  and  therefore  he  is  often 
more  careless  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  capital  and  repu- 
tation of  the  tenant  than  the  English  landlords  are  uudev 
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a  system  of  yearly  tenaucy.  Two  results  follow :  firstly, 
a  large  proportion  of  farms  are  over-rented ;  and,  secondly, 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  tenants  '  sit  out ' 
their  leases."  And,  further  on,  "  A  man  of  straw,  with 
nothing  to  lose,  will  bid  an  extravagant  rent  for  a  farm  in 
good  condition.  The  hypothec  law  has  no  terrors  for 
him,  and  he  can  at  any  rate  get  a  few  years'  living  out  of 
the  farm.     On  the  other  hand,  the  landlord  lets  the  farm 


resting  on  the  security  of  the  law  of  hypothec,  and  not 
unfrequently  he  is  said  to  obtain  his  rent  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  have  given  '  credit '  to  the  farmer  on  the 
strength  of  his  being  the  occupier  of  a  certain  number  ot 
acres."  What  will  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  McLaren,  and 
Lord  John  and  Colonel  Corbett,  and  the  other  Farmers 
Friends  in  Wednesday's  majority  say  to  all  this  reasoning 
—of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  be  it  remembered  ? 


THE     WATER     WE     CONSUME. 

BY   CUTHBEBT  "W.   JOHNiSONj   F.R.S. 


It  is  only  within  a  Very  recent  period  that  we  have 
paid  a  due  attention  to  the  water  we  consume,  although 
other  important  sanitary    objects  have  not  escaped  our 
attention.     But  those,  such  as  pestilential  emanations  and 
neglected  house  drains,  forced  themselves  upon  our  notice 
by  their  ill  odours  and  by  the  diseases  they  produced— 
the  ill  effects  arising  from  bad  water  were  rather  less 
prominent.     And  yet   we  were  ever  a  little  inconsistent 
even  in  this  matter ;  we  noticed  the  influence  of  hard 
•water  upon  our  horses;  the  trainer  of  race-horses  was 
careful  to  provide  them  with  clean  and  soft  water,  even  took 
the  pains  to  carry  water  to  distant  race-courses  when  he 
feared    that    soft    water   was    not  there  obtainable.     He 
would  infallibly  reject  for  this   purpose   the  water  with 
which   the  citizens  of    London  and  some  other  densely 
populated  places  are  supplied.      Indeed,  as  I  had  some 
time    since  occasion    to    remark,    an  attention  to   the 
cleanliness  of  live  stock  has  been  long  known  to  be  one 
of  the  most  rational  means  of   promoting  their  health 
and  the  profit  of  their  owners.     The  idea  once  entertained 
that  the  quality  of  the  water  consumed  by  the  horse,  or 
the  cow,  or  the  pig  was  of  little  moment,  is  now  rapidly 
exploding.      That  clean  water  is  to  be  preferred  to  foul, 
even  for  the  beverage  of  a  hog,  is  now  pretty  generally 
understood,  even   in   those   precints    of    the   uaetropolis 
where  the  true  principles  of   health  are  more  studied  in 
cow-keeping  or  "pig-feeding  than  in  the  preservation  of 
their  owner's  health.      Even  animals  have  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  these  things,   for,  as  it  was  well  said  by 
Professor  Lyon  Playfair  in  a  valuable  report  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  horses  have   this  knowledge  in  a  remarkable 
degree  ;  they  love  soft  water,  and  refuse  hird  if  they  can 
possibly  get  the  former.     Hard  water,  indeed,  produces  a 
rough  and  staring  coat  in  horses,  and  renders  them  liable 
to   gripes.      This,  too,  was  noted  by  one  of    the  most 
celebrated  of   modern   veterinarians,  the  late  Professor 
Youatt.      Cleghorn  states  that  in  the  Island  of  Minorca, 
hard  water  ca'uses  diseases  in  the  system  of  certain  ani- 
mals, especially  of  sheep.     It  has  been  also  observed  that 
pigeons  refuse  hard  water  if  they  can  obtain  access  to 
soft.      The  preference  which  the  horse  very  commonly 
shows  to  pond  water  rather  tlian  to  that  procured  from  a 
well  or  a  river  may  often  be  explained  m  this  way.     The 
water  of  ponds  is  very  commonly  merely  composed  of  the 
water  which  flows  into  it  from  land  or  surface  drainage, 
which  water,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  and  ap- 
parently reasonable  opinion,  is  upon  an   average  much 
softer,  as  more  free  from  the  salts  of  lime  than  the  waters 
obtained  from  either  wells  or  rivers.      Some  late  examin- 
ations instituted  by  the  Board  of  Health  have  shown  this 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  "  The  observations  collected 
under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  the  comparative  purity  of 
different  waters,  appear  to  us  to  establish  the  anxiom,  that 
the  shorter  the  space  of  land  which  water  has  to  traverse, 
or  the  shorter  the  time  which  it  remains  upon  it,  the  less 


will  be  the  quantity  of  adventitious  impurities  which  it 
will  imbibe.      We  have  had  424.  different  specimens  of 
water  from  different  parts  of  the  country  tested,  and  we 
find  that  in  respect  to  hardness  the  following  are  the  re- 
si^lts- [a  degree  of  hardness  is   equal  to  about  a  grain  of 
chalk  per  gallon  of  water]  :    1.  Wells  and  spring  (264) 
specimens)  had  an  average  hardness  of  25.86.     2.  Rivers 
and  brooks  (111  specimens),  average  hardness  13.05.     3. 
Land  and  surface  drainage   (40  specimens),  average  hard- 
ness 4.94."     We  see,  then,  in  the  case  of  live  stock,  how 
material  an  effect  is  produced  by  the  hardness  of  the  water 
upon  their  health  and  appearance.      In  viewing  this  in 
connection  with  the  economy  of  domestic  life,  some  useful 
and,  when,  considered   in   connection  with  the  supply  of 
populous  places,  startling  phenomena  present  themselves. 
In  fact,  as  is  remarked  in  the  report  to  which  I  have 
alluded:    "The  importance  of   this  mineral  ingredient 
(chalk)  is  only  to  be  correctly  estimated  when  viewed  in 
the  aggregate ;    when  16  grains  per  gallon  in  the  day's 
supply  of  the  metropolis  (equal  to  90,000,000  gallons) 
becomes  52  tons  of  lime,  which  we  find  affecting  every 
domestic  operation,  and  see  accumulated  as  a  coating  in 
kettles,  in  the  pipes  of  baths,  in  the  boilers  of  steam - 
ena;iues,  destroying  25^  oz,  of  soap  in  every  100  gallons 
of  "water  for  each  degree  of  hardness,  or  single  grain  of 
lime  contained  in  a  gallon  of  water.  " 
I       For  cattle,  too,   as  in  fact  for  all    domestic  animals, 
the  water  can  hardly  be  procured  too  soft  and  clean,  and  yet 
in  practice,  how  commonly  is  the  watering  of  live  stock 
'  disregarded  !     Notice  the  ponds,  or  rather  cesspools,  satu- 
rated'and  putrefying  with  all  kinds  of  organic  matters,  to 
which  many  a  poor  animal  has  only  access  in  a  field,  or  in 
a  farm-yard— places   into  which    all  the  drainage  of  the 
enclosure   has  access,  and  which  is  so  approaching  in 
quality  to  liquid  manure   that  its  owner  perhaps  is  seri- 
ously considering  the  expediency  of  carting   it  ou  to  his 
land,  or  pumping  it  on  to  his  compost  heaps.     Consider, 
I   say,  these  things,   and   then   ask   yoiu-self  whether  a 
better  supply  of  more  wholesome  water  cannot  be  readily 
obtained   for   your  live   stock   than   such  water  as  this. 
When    speaking  of   the  farmers'  management   in  these 
matters,  Youatt  says  :  "  He  lets  his  horses  loose  morning 
and  night,  and  they  go  to  the  nearest  pond  or  brook  and 
drink  their  fill,  and  no  harm  results ;  for  they  obtain  that 
kind  of  water  which   nature   designed   them  to  have,  in  a 
manner  prepared  for  them  by  some  unknown  influence  of 
the   atmosphere,   as  well  as  by  the  deposition  of  many 
saline  admixtures.     The  dift'erence  between  hard  and  soft 
water  is  known   to    every   one.     In  hard  water  soap  will 
curdle,  vegetables  will  not   boil  soft,  and   the  saccharine 
matter  of  the  malt  cannot  be  fully  obtained  in  the  process 
of  brewing.     There  is  nothing  in  which  the  different  effect 
of  hard  and   soft  water   is   so  evident  as  in  the  stomach 
and  digestive  organs  of  the  horse.     Hard  water,  drawn 
fresh  from  the  well,  will  assuredly  make  the  coat  of  JV 
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horse    unaccustomed    to    it  stare,  and   it  will  not  unfre- 
queutly  gripe  aud  otherwise  injure  hiin.     Instinct  or  ex- 
perience has  made  even  the  horse  himself  conscious  of  this, 
for  he  will  never  drink  hard  water  if  he  has  access  to  soft ; 
he  will  leave   the  most  transparent  and  pure  water  of  the 
well  for  a  river,  although   the   water  may  be  turbid,  and 
even  for  the  muddiest  pool.     He  is  injured,  however,  not 
so  nuich  by  the  hardness  of  the  well-water  as  by  its  cold- 
ness— pirticularly  by  its  coldness  in  summer,  and  when  it 
is  many  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  water  in  the  brook    and   the  pond  being  warmed  by 
long   exposure   to   the    air,  as  well  as   having   become 
soft,  the  horse    drinks    freely    of    it    without    danger. 
If  the   horse  were   watered  three  times  a-day,  and  es- 
pecially in  summer,  he  would  often  be  saved  from  the  sad 
torture  of  thirst,  and  from  many  a  disease.     Whoever  has 
observed  the  eagerness  with  which  the  over-worked  horse, 
hot  and  tired,  plunges  his  muzzle  into  the  pail,  and  the 
difficulty  of  stopping  him    until  he   has    drained  the  last 
drop,  may  form  some  idea  of   what  he  had  previously  suf- 
fered, aud  will  not  wonder  at  the  violent  spasms,  and  in- 
flammation, and  sudden  death,  that  often  result.     There  is 
a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  people  against  the  horse 
being  fairly  supplied  with  water.     They  think  that  it  in- 
jures his  wind,  aud  disables  him  for  quick  and  hard  work. 
If  he   is   galloped,  as  he  too  often  is,  immediately  after 
drinking,  his  wind  may  be  irreparably  injured ;  but  if  he 
were  oftener  suffered  to  satiate  his  thirst  at  the  intervals  of 
rest,  he  would  be  happier  aud  better.     It  is  a  fact  unsus- 
pected by  those  who  have  not  carefully  observed  the  horse, 
that  if  he  has  frequent  access  to  water  he  will  not  drink 
so  much  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  another  who,  to 
cool  his  parched  mouth,  swallows  as  fast  as  he  can,  aud 
knows  not  when  to  stop.     On  a  journey  a  horse  should  be 
liberally  supplied  with  water.     When  he  is  a  little  cooled, 
two  or  three  quarts  of  water  may  be  given  to  him,  and 
after  that  his  feed.     Before  he  has  finished  his  corn  two  or 
three  quarts  more  may  be  oil'ered.     He  will  take  no  harm  if 
this  berepeatedthreeorfourtiraesduringalongandhot  day." 
We  see,   then,   how  important  a  branch  of  sanitary  in- 
quiries is  the  quality  of  the  water  we  use — in  fact,  as  was 
well  observed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,   president  of  the 
Society   of    Civil    Engineers,   in   his    inaugural  address 
in   February  :  "  With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  sanitary 
measures,   all   those  who  have  considered  the  physiology 
of  animal  life  must  know  that   life  and   health  depend 
upon    rightly    understanding    and     practising     sanitary 
laws.     Pure  air,  pure  water,  and  nutritious  food  are  the 
three  great  agents  for  promoting  health  and  life.     Any 
one  of  these  agents  once  used,   or  combining  with  matter 
of  a  known  deleterious  character,  loses  its  vital  property, 
and  becomes,  as  it  were,  poison,  unfit  again  to  fulfil  its 
sauitary    mission    until   it   has   been    exposed    to  those 
revivifying  influences  which  will  restore  its  vital  energy. 
Air    once    used   loses    its    vitality,    and   becomes   unfit 
to    sustain   life ;    air,    too,     that    is     loaded     with     cle- 
composing    matter   will   not   sustain    life,    because   the 
oxygen  of  the  air  is  absorbed,   or  used  up  by  the  organic 
matters   which   are   present    when   undergoing    decom- 
position ;   air  carrying  decomposing  matter,  or  the  germs 
of  disease,  is  also  directly  iujurious,   because  it  becomes 
the   vehicle    which  conveys  into   the  human  system   the 
organic  elements  undergoing  decomposition,   which   have 
the  power  to  produce  the  same  state  in  organic  structures 
as    exist    in    themselves;    consequently,     the    effect    of 
breathing   vitiated  air,    or  air  loaded  with  decomposing 
matter,   is  to  lower  the  natural  state  of  vitality  so  as  to 
render  the  human  subject  susceptible  of  disease  ;  and  then 
he  corruption  of  the  blood  takes  place,  from  contracting 
the  poisonous  elements  of  decomposition  just  as  effectually 
as  if  inoculated  with  any  known  poison.     The  necessity  of 
pure  water  is   equally  important   to  that  of  pure  aii-. 


Deleterious  matters  present  in  water,  as  a  rule,  act  more 
speedily  than  those  present  in  the  air,  because,  when 
conveyed  in  water,  they  pass  at  once  by  the  rapid  process 
of  venous  absorption  into  the  system." 

The  next  important  branch  of  our  inquiry  is  the  source 
from  which  we  obtain  our  supply  of  water  for  domestic 
purposes.  This  is  commonly  either  from  wells,  or  rivers, 
or  lakes— more  rarely  from  rain.  Very  erroneous  notions 
are  generally  entertained  about  the  composition  of  these 
waters.  They  are  never  found  to  be  devoid  of  foreign 
substances.  They  all  originate  from  the  rain  water,  but 
this  becomes  impregnated  with  the  soluble  matters  of  the 
soils  over  or  through  which  it  flows.  Let  us  examine  the 
composition  of  some  of  these  waters,  bright  and  tasteless 
as  they  may  appear.  The  amount  of  impurities  they 
sometimes  contain  will  surprise  some  of  my  readers. 

The  warp  water  of  the  Trent,  as  it  flowed  on  to  the 
land,  was  found  by  Ilerepath  to  hold  in  an  imperial  gallon 
259  grains  of  foreign  matters ;  after  resting  for  some  time, 
it  then  held  as  it  flowed  off"  the  soil  only  49  grains.  The 
waters  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  earth  vary  in  the  amount 
of  theirimpurities,according  tothe  seasonof  the  year— such 
as  the  water  of  the  Nile,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ganges. 
Mr.  Everest  found  in  a  gallon  of  the  water  of  the  Gauges 
only  four  grains  of  insoluble  matter  in  the  first  week  in 
July,  but  232  grains  on  the  8th  of  August.  The  mud 
deposited  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile  is  composed  chiefly, 
in  100  parts,  after  being  dried,  of 

The  Nile.  The  Ganges. 

Water  10.70  1.00 

Organic  matter    2.80  2.75 

Oxide  of  iron  13.65  6.00 

Silica    4.3.50  69.50 

Carbonate  of  lime  3.85  8.50 

Alumina  24.25  7.32 

Magnesia 1.05 

The  water  of  the  Thames,  in  certain  states  of  the  rainfall, 
is  as  impure  as  any  of  these.  After  all  its  insoluble  mat- 
ters have  subsided,  the  Thames  water  contains,  according 
to  Dr.  Letheby,  about  23  grains  of  solid  matters  per  gal- 
lon ;  the  water  of  the  Lea,  about  23  ;  that  of  the  Colne, 
21.3;  that  of  the  Trent,  50.16.  The  Thames  water 
impurities  were  as  follows  : 

Carbonate  of  Hme 11.10 

Salphate  of  lime  ..,       4.73 

Sulphate  of  soda  .43 

Common  salt i_88 

Oxide  of  iron,  &c .76 

Silicic  acid     I'oo 

Organic  matter ...*.'.'.".".'..,...       2.75 

22.75 
Another  specimen  of  Thames  water,  analysed  by  Dr. 
Graham,  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  Table,  and  this 
was  not  quite  so  impure  as  that  analysed  by  Dr. 
Letheby.  The  water  of  our  lakes  is  far  more  pure.  The 
water  of  Loch  Katrine  contains  only  about  two  grains 
of  foreign  matters  in  a  gallon,  that  of  the  Bala  Lake 
about  5  grains ;  that  of  some  of  the  Cumberland  lakes 
only  about  4  grains.  Three  of  these  waters  were  found 
by  Professor  Way  to  contain  in  grains  per  gallon : 

^  ,  Ilaweswater.  UUeswater.  Thirlemere. 
Carbonate  of  lime  0.90  1.45 


-   0.75 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  ...  0.36  0.43  0.29 


0.40 


Carbonate  of  soda  0.56 

Chlorides   of  soda  and>    „ -r,  nan 

potassium    )    ^-^O  0-69 

Sulphate  of  soda    0.90 

Oxide  of  iron,  silica,  &c  ...  0.25 
Organic  matter  0.62 


0.65 
0.20 
0.35 


0.20 
0.77 

0.78 
0.05 
0.77 


Total  solid  matter  ...  3.99   4.16  3.61 

The  same  degree  of  purity  appears  to  belong  to  the  great 
lakes  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 
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The  water  obtained  from  wells  often  contains  more 
earthy  or  saline  impurities  than  that  from  the  adjoining 
river.  Thus,  the  water  from  the  Thames,  at  Chelsea, 
and  that  from  a  well  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  another 
at  Trafalgar  Square,  in  London,  when  analysed  were 
found  to  contain  (iu  grains)  in  an  imperial  gallon — 

Greenwich]  Trafalgar 
Hospital.  I    Square. 


The  turbid  portion  of  the  drainage  water  first  dis- 
charged from  the  soil,  after  heavy  rains,  being  examined 
by  Mr  Wilson,  was  not  found  to  differ  materially  m  com- 
position from  the  soil  from  which  it  drained ;  it  held 
however,  less  silica,  and  more  lime,  the  matter  deposited 
by  the  turbid  water  containing  per  cent.— 


Carbonate  of  lime    ... 
Carbonate  of  soda    ... 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Muriate  of  lime 

Common  salt     

Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  potash  ... 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Carbonaceous  matter 

Silica         

Phosphates        

Loss 

19J  38.14  69.94. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  the  home  counties  of 
England  about  1,100  tons  of  rain  water  annually  drain 
away  from  an  acre  of  land.     That  this  rain  water  carries 
away  a  very  considerable  amount  of  soluble  substances, 
and   that   saliue  manures    applied  to  the  soil  are  thus 
reduced  to  a  large  extent,  is  not  only  reasonable  to  con- 
clude   but   has  been   shown  by  the   results   of  various 
experiments.     Those  of  Mr.  John  Wilson,  carried  on  in 
the  autumn  of  1844,  in  East  Lothian,  were  of  this  kind.  He 
says,  that  the  usual  quantity  of  rain  had  fallen  during  a 
wiuter  fallow,  when,  on  the  29th  of  April,  he  collected  a 
specimen  of    water   flowing  from  a  land  dram ;  imme- 
diately after  this  sample  was   taken,  the  field  was  sown 
with   barley,  and  top-dressed  with   guano.     A  few  days 
afterwards  a  second  sample  of  water  was  taken  from  the 
same  drain.  On  examining  these  it  was  found  that  18  lbs 
of   the   first    specimen    contained    15.2  grains   of    sohd 
matter,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  second  27.5  grains. 
These,  upon  being  analysed,  were  found  to  contain— 

'    ^  April  29.  May  16. 


Organic  matter  and  water 

Sibca        

SiUcate  of  alumina 

Chloride  of  magnesium  .. 

Common  salt    

Carbonate  of  lime 

Chloride  of  calcium 

Sulphate  of  alumina 

Peroxide  of  iron      

Magnesia 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  ., 
Phosphate  of  alumina     .. 




3.4 

7.8 

0.9 

0.7 

0.4 

0.2 

1.12 

— 

1.8 

2.61 



2.7 

3.0 

2.10 

0.85 

— 

2.1 

2.25 

1.69 

0.3 

3.1 

1.8 

— 

0.45 

13.87 

35.40 

Silica         

Silicate  of  alumina  ... 
Protoxide  of  iron 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Phosphate  of  lime     . . 

Alumina    

Water,  &c 


60.0 

17.5 
6.5 
9.4 
0.75 
0.6 
4.0 
1.25 


It  may  be  useful  if  we  inquire  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  drainage  from  our  farmyards,  which  too  often  finds  its 
way  into  the  pond  at  which  our  live  stock  dnnk.  A 
specimen  of  this  liquid  was  analysed  by  the  late  Professor 
Johnston.  He  received  this  from  jMr.  Houldsworth,  ot 
Coltness,  near  Hamilton.  It  consisted  of  the  draimngs 
from  heaps  of  cow  dung  exposed  to  rain.  It  was  dark 
coloured,  and  of  course  contained  only  what  rain  water  is 
capable  of  washing  out  of  such  heaps.  An  imperial  gallon 
of  these  drainings,'  wheu  evaporated  to  dryness,  left  about 
480  grains,  or  an  ounce  weight  of  dry  sohd  matter  :  this 
solid  matter  consisted  of — 

Grains. 

9  6 
Ammonia -• 

Organic  matter      ...         ^^U.S 

Inorganic  matter  (ash)     •^°°-° 


The  inorganic  portion  consisted  ot — 

Alkaline  salts        •.••      .    ••• 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a 

little  phosphate  of  iron 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) 

Carbonate  of  magnesia      •■• 

Silica  (flint)  and  a  little  alumina  (clay)  ... 


479.3 


207.8 

25.1 

18.2 

4.3 

13.4 

268.8 


The  result  of  all  these  researches  lead  to  but  one  con- 

elusion— viz.,  that  the  quality  of  the  water  we  consume  is 

of  far  greater  importance  to  our  health  than  is  commonly 

understood.      That   certain   diseases  haunt  those  localities 

where  the  inhabitants  consume  impure  water  is  clearly 

ascertained.     The  ague  of  the  hundreds  of  Essex  is  now 

far  less  prevalent  since  the  district  has  been  supplied  by 

Artesian  or  other  wells  with  better  water  than  that  once 

procured  from  ponds.     Cholera  has  been  found  to  rage 

where  impure  well-water  was  generally  used  ;  even  where 

the  leaves  of  trees  possessing   astringent  qualities  have 

accumulated  in    certain    ponds   it   has   caused   a   great 

mortality  in  sheep.      The  ffoifre,  so  common  m   some 

parts  of  Switzerland,  has  been  imputed  to  the  quality  ot 

the  water  consumed  by  the  inhabitants. 


BLANDFORD     FARMERS'     CLUB. 
THE     VALUE     OF     STRAW     AS     POOD     FOR     CATTLE. 


At  the  first  meeting  for  th«  year,  Mr.  Galpin  in  the  chair 
Mr  J  PouD  said  the  subject  has,  no  doubt,  claimed  the 
attention  of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  shortness  of  keep  of  every  kmd.  Farmers  have 
been  obliged  to  partly  feed  their  beasts  and  sheep  with  straw 
this  winter,  many  perhaps  that  never  thought  of  doing  such  a 
thing  •  but  necessity  has  driven  them  to  do  such  as  they  have 
never  done  before,  on  account  of  the  smaU  quantity  ot  hay 


that  was  made  last  summer.  I  must  say  I  have  not  been  de- 
pending so  much  on  hay  as  many  of  you  have.  I  have  thought 
for  a  very  long  time  that  haj  was  some  of  the  dearest  tood  we 
fed  with.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  that  1  think  good 
hay  is  bad  food  ;  I  think  quite  the  reverse.  1  like  to  have  it, 
and  do  have  it  if  I  have  the  grass  to  spare  to  make  it  in  the 
month  of  June.  What  I  mean  about  hay  being  expensive  lood 
i»  this :  I  have  knowa  many  farmers  pinch  their  sheep  dy 
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keeping  them  short  of  food  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  all  for  the  sake  of  having  a  great  stock  of  hay  for  the 
next  winter.  T  think  it  more  to  our  advantage  to  be  a  little 
more  liberal  with  our  clover  and  rye-grass  in  the  spring  to  im- 
prove our  sheep  after  the  winter  is  over,  and  not  think  so  much 
about  the  hayricks  for  the  next  winter.  I  think  it  likely 
there  is  not  one  of  you  that  makes  use  of  so  little  hay  as  I  do, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  stock  I  keep.  I  have  a  notion 
that  if  we  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  straw-feeding  we  can 
keep  our  stock  so  as  to  make  it  answer  our  purposes  better 
tlian  to  depend  so  much  on  hay.  We  can  winter  our  store 
beasts  well  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  any  straw,  and  a  little 
addition  of  a  few  pounds  of  cake  or  corn  per  day  for  each 
beast,  instead  of  keeping  them  on  hay.  I  have  for  many  years 
past  cut  my  oats  rather  green,  perhaps  I  may  say  a  week  be- 
fore some  people  would  say  they  were  fit  to  cut ;  but  I  think 
the  crop  that  is  cut  at  that  stage  is  the  most  valuable,  taking 
both  corn  and  straw  into  consideration.  In  cutting  the  oats 
before  they  are  quite  ripe  we  save  all  the  best  oats  that  would 
perhaps  fall  out  if  allowed  to  get  ripe  before  cutting ;  and 
should  there  be  a  few  under-ripe  corns  that  the  thrashing 
machine  would  not  take  out,  the  straw  would  be  none  the 
worse  for  it.  I  also  like  to  cut  my  wheat  rather  gay.  I  find 
by  so  doing  I  get  a  good  bold  sample,  and  I  find  the  millers 
like  it  better,  and  the  straw  is  of  more  value  for  feeding.  I 
say  the  same  with  wheat  as  I  said  of  oats — we  do  not  get  so 
much  prime  corn  shed  out  in  the  fields  as  we  should  if  we 
allowed  it  to  be  full  ripe  before  cutting.  The  barley  we  are 
obliged  to  let  stand  and  get  ripe  before  cutting,  so  as  to  have, 
or  try  to  have,  it  fit  for  malting.  I  have  been  wintering  my 
little  Southdown  tegs  with  roots  and  straw,  and  have  done  tlie 
same  many  times  before.  They  eat  the  straw  very  well,  and 
they  are  certainly  in  very  good  store  order.  If  any  one  here 
has  not  seen  sheep  kept  in  that  way  I  should  be  pleased  to 
show  any  one  my  South  downs.  Try  your  improved  Hamp- 
shires ;  see  how  they  like  it,  if  they  will  eat  it.  I  think 
it  better  than  to  depend  so  much  on  hay.  Many  people,  I 
find,  are  cutting  a  great  quantity  of  straw  into  chaff  and 
mixing  corn  or  cake  with  it  to  rub  through  the  winter.  For 
my  own  part  I  object  to  having  so  much  cut ;  let  them  have  a 
small  quantity  of  chaff  with  the  cake  or  corn  that  you  give 
them  ;  let  them  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  straw  as  it  is,  and 
save  the  expense  of  so  much  cutting.  I  believe  the  stock  will 
do  much  better  in  that  way.  I  fat  some  quantity  of  oxen 
during  the  winter  months.  I  never  think  of  giving  them  hay, 
but  I  cut  straw  into  chaff,  and  pulp  up  about  one  bushel  of 
mangold  per  day  for  eacli  beast,  and  mix  it  up  with  about  the 
same  quantity  of  chaff,  having  one  day's  food  prepared  and 
mixed  beforehand ;  it  heats  a  little,  it  softens  the  chaff,  and 
the  beasts  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  they  generally  keep  in 
good  health  and  fatten  fast.  It  behoves  us  to  be  careful  of 
our  straw.  If  we  have  more  one  season  than  we  require, 
by  all  means  let  us  thatch  it ;  I  have  often  found  sheep 
and  beasts  prefer  old  straw  to  new.  I  do  not  know  why 
it  should  be  so.  Some  few  years  ago  I  had  a  field  of  beans 
so  blighted  as  to  be  useless  as  a  crop,  and  I  cut  the  haulm 
and  mixed  it  with  other  food,  but  the  cattle  did  not  do 
well  upon  it,  and  I  found  it  rather  expensive.  ^\  hen  I 
pulped  the  mangolds  and  mixed  them  witli  chaff'  the  beasts 
ate  it  better  than  when  given  wliole. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  certainly  tliis  year  they  had 
gained  some  little  experience  in  straw  feeding  from  the  neces- 
sity of  using  it  through  the  failure  of  the  hay  crop.  The  past 
year  had  been  to  many  farmers  most  disastrous,  especially 
those  who  had  a  quantity  of  stock,  and  it  required  them  to  set 
their  wits  to  work  to  make  both  ends  meet.  He  trusted  that 
the  experience  they  had  had  might  liave  a  good  result. 

Mr.  Homer  quite  agreed  in  giving  only  a  small  quantity  of 
chaff,  mixed  with  meal  or  other  food,  believing  that  animals 
did  better  with  the  bulk  of  the  straw  ;  and  this  was  reasonable 
when  they  considered  the  formation  of  the  animals'  mouths, 
whicli  were  adapted  for  masticating  their  food.  He  had  used 
a  great  deal  of  straw  this  year,  and  kept  a  great  quantity  of 
stock,  and  they  had  got  on  very  well.  He  gave  liis  sheep 
straw  in  the  troughs  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  was 
now  giving  them  chaff  mixed  with  other  food. 

Mr.  H.  EiCHARDS  said  that  he  believed  one  good  result  of 
such  a  season  as  they  had  experienced  would  be  to  teach  them 
the  value  of  straw  as  food  for  cattle.  He  had  been  informed 
that  there  were  hiiudreds  of  cattle  dying  ia  the  West  of  Eng- 


land,  and  a  master  of  foxhounds  in  that  part  of  the  country 
told  him  that  his  kennels  were  filled  with  the  carcases  of  ani- 
mals which  had  died.  They  appeared  to  have  died  from 
cramp,  but  the  fact  was  tliat  there  was  not  proof  enough  in  the 
food  given  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  He  had  found 
that  animals  fed  upon  cake  and  straw  did  remarkably  well. 
The  only  thing  with  regard  to  straw  was  its  harshness,  to  reduce 
which  he  understood  that  a  machine  had  been  invented,  and  was 
in  use  for  trussing  the  straw,  and  this  plan,  he  believed,  would  be 
far  better  than  using  chaff,  for  if  straw  was  cut  into  such  small 
pieces  it  was  somewhat  difficult  for  the  animal  to  get  hold  of 
them.  He  had  not  given  straw  to  sheep,  but  he  knew  of  one 
gentleman  who  gave  his  sheep  straw  and  hay  cut  into  chaff, 
with  a  pint  of  malt-dust  mixed  with  it,  and  the  animals  were 
in  first-rate  condition.  He  trusted  that  good  would  come  out 
of  evil.  The  year  was  a  very  trying  one  for  farmers,  and  it 
was  crushing  them  up  to  provide  many  articles  for  food  in  the 
place  of  hay.  He  considered  straw  had  been  misused  and 
wasted,  more  particularly  in  carrying  it  out  in  a  dry  state  on 
the  land.  To  solidify  the  land  was  the  great  thing,  and  he  was 
confident  that  last  year  a  great  deal  of  straw  was  lost  by 
farmers  carting  their  straw  in  too  dry  a  state. 

Mr.  R.  Lewis  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  all  men  of 
straw  this  year.  He  had  never  before  cribbed  his  sheep  with 
straw.  His  ewes  were,  before  the  frost  set  in,  on  rough  ground, 
and  after  he  had  them  into  the  yard  and,  as  his  shepherd  could 
tell  them,  they  had  thriven  wonderfully  on  straw  and  turnips. 
Unfortunately  the  turnips  were  now  rotting,  and  he  did  not 
believe  straw  would  do  without  something  else.  Cut  straw 
was  not  so  well  digested  as  whole  straw,  and  it  was  better  for 
stock  because  they  took  more  time  to  eat  it.  He  believed 
farmers  had  lost  hundreds  of  pounds  by  giving  their  stock  too 
much  hay,  aud  not  giving  them  straw.  He  knew  several 
people  who  said  that  they  could  not  do  with  cake  and  oats 
alone,  but  must  have  a  little  chaff  mixed  with  it. 

Mr.  C.  Flower  stated  that  some  years  ago  he  had  a 
large  field  of  beans  partially  blighted,  and  finding  it  no 
good  as  corn,  he  got  an  engine,  and  had  the  whole  bruised 
as  much  as  possible.  The  engine  stripped  off  the  leaf  and 
pods,  which  the  animals  ate,  but  would  not  eat  the  stalk  He 
then  cut  some  up  as  chaff,  and  mixed  it  with  malt-dust  and 
turnip,  and  the  cattle  improved  upon  it.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  straw  was  too  dry  for  the  animals,  and  tliat  in  bean 
haulm  there  was  very  little  proof.  (Mr.  Ford  explained  that 
there  were  no  pods  on  his  haulm  whatever.)  He  (Mr.  Flower) 
was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Ford  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  cutting  oats  and  wheat  gay.  The  reason  was  that 
the  moisture  was  retained  in  it.  A  few  days  ago  he  went  to 
Lord  Portman's,  where  he  saw  a  machine  at  work  bruising 
gorse.  When  i*-  came  out  it  was  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  was  in 
a  wet  state,  and  the  cattle  ate  it  readily.  He  beheved  that 
gorse  would  be  found  a  valuable  substitute  for  hay ;  and  he 
was  sure  Mr.  Forrester,  Lord  Portman's  steward,  would  be 
very  pleased  to  show  anyone  the  process. 

Mr.  Keynes  said :  That  until  this  year  he  had  had  no  expe- 
rience in  using  straw  as  food,  aud  he  thought  they,  as  farmers, 
had  learnt  a  lesson  this  year  which  would  be  found  very  valua- 
ble, and  save  them  a  great  deal  of  money.  His  plan  was  at 
first  to  fill  the  ewes'  cribs  with  straw  and  turnips.  They  weat 
on  well  for  some  time,  but  afterwards  not  so  well.  He  then 
gave  them  hay  in  the  morning  and  straw  at  night,  and  he 
found  they  ate  double  the  quantity  of  straw.  He  fully  agreed 
cutting  crops  gay  or  early,  especially  oats.  Mr.  Fooks  and 
Mr.  Rogers  were  feeding  their  sheep  with  oat  straw,  aud  they 
were  doing  very  well.  He  believed  the  earlier  wheat  and  oats 
were  cut  the  better  would  be  the  straw.  He  was  pleased  to 
hear  Mr.  Ford's  remarks  on  giving  too  many  roots,  but  he 
tlionght  if  they  fed  with  straw  they  would  have  to  give  some 
turnips. 

Mr.  Scott  fully  agreed  with  the  generally-expressed  opinion 
that  oats  and  wheat  were  best  cut  early.  Not  only  was  the 
straw  more  useful  as  food  for  cattle,  but  it  was  a  known  fact 
that  the  first  wheat  cut  in  harvest  was  the  heaviest. 

Mr.  S.  Davis  stated  that  there  was  one  little  thing  which 
Mr.  Ford  had  forgotten,  viz.,  the  use  of  salt.  They  would  find 
the  straw  much  more  valuable,  and  relished  by  the  cattle  as 
food,  if  they  used  this  valuable  commodity.  His  plan  had 
been  to  use  SOlbs.to  the  acre  for  barley  crop. 

Mr.  Barrett  stated  that  he  did  not  use  chaff  except  for 
horses,    fle  considered  that  wheat-straw  was  more  proofy  than 
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either  barley  or  oats.  If  the  crops  were  cut  early  they  did  not 
lose  so  much.  He  did  not  think  that  milking-cows  would  do 
so  well  if  penned  up  in  a  yard  and  fed  on  straw,  but  his  cows 
had  meadows  to  graze  in. 

Mr.  T.  Frx  said  he  thought  they  had  trusted  too  much  to 
the  hay  crop,  and  if  the  corn  crops  were  cut  earlier  it  would  be 
better.  Wheat-straw,  he  was  of  opinion,  was  not  so  palatable 
to  animals  as  oat  or  barley,  because  it  was  too  flinty.  When  he 
cut  his  oats  this  year  early  his  man  remonstrated  with  him,  but 
he  told  him  he  was  going  to  adopt  Mr.  Ford's  plan— cut  the 
oats  green,  and  let  them  stand  in  aisle  some  time,  and  he  con- 
gratulated himself  that  by  so  acting  he  had  a  first-rate  crop,  his 
oats  weighing  9  score  16  net.  He  (Mr.  Fry)  had  been  feeding 
his  ewes  on  barley-straw  at  night  and  hay  in  the  morning,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  how  they  throve  upon  it.  He  gave  them 
as  much  straw  as  they  could  eat.  His  horses  had  been  eating 
chaff,  and  chaff  alone,  but  he  had  picked  up  a  good  idea  that 
evening,  and  would  not  continue  that  plan.  The  first  part  of 
the  year  he  began  with  oats  ;  six  bags  of  oats  mixed  with  chaff, 
which  the  animals  did  well  upon.  They  then  had  wheat-straw, 
but  would  not  eat  it,  and  this  was,  he  believed,  because  it  was 
too  culting  to  the  mouth.  He  then  returned  to  oat-straw 
mixed  with  meal,  and  from  his  experience  he  was  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  farmers  would  do  more  with  straw  as  an  article  of 
food  for  their  cattle  than  they  ever  had  ;  and  though  he  would 
like  to  have  a  nice  rick  or  two  of  hay  just  now,  he  should  not 
in  future  sacrifice  his  stock  because  he  had  not  enough  in  the 
spring,  but  should  use  straw, 

Mr.  Keynes  fully  endorsed  Mr.  Ford's  views  as  to  cutting 
wheat,  and  especially  oats  green.  During  a  greater  part  of  the 
season  he  had  nothing  in  the  shape  of  hay  or  grass  for  his 
stock,  and  gave  them  oat  and  wheat-straw  cut  into',  chaff,  but 
they  ate  oat-straw  best.  The  young  stock  he  gave  straw  mixed 
with  mangolds,  on  which  they  did  very  well.  His  opinion  was 
that  horses  would  eat  wheat-straw  cut  green  better  than  barley 
dry. 

Mr.  R.  Eyers  stated  his  experience  with  regard  to  horses 

was  that  they  did  not  eat  up"  wheat  or  barley-straw  so  clean 

as  they  did  oat-straw.    It  was,  no  doubt,  a  bad  plan  to  give 

too  much  chaff ;  they  wasted  it,  and  much  was  lost. 

Mr.  W4RREN  said  that  the  reason  why  straw  was  valuable 


as  food  was  from  its  cellular  tissues,  by  which  the  whole  process 
of  conveying  juices  to  the  seed  of  the  plant  was  carried  on.  If 
crops  were  cut  green,  then  a  larger  proportion  of  these  juices 
remained  in  the  stalk  than  otherwise,  and  the  stalk  was  more 
nourishing.  He  did  not  quite  agree  with  what  had  been  said 
of  chaff,  because  the  stomachs  of  ruminating  animals  required 
distinction,  but  at  the  same  time  straw  in  its  whole  state  was 
preferable  to  giving  too  much  chaff. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  never  used  straw  as  food  for 
sheep  until  he  looked  over  his  neighbour's  (Mr.  Ford's)  hedge, 
and  saw  that  his  sheep  were  eating  and  improving  upon  it.  He 
gave  his  dairy-cows  and  stock  cake  and  straw,  and  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  them.  Professor  Voelcker  some  time  ago 
wrote  an  article  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Journal  on  the 
use  of  straw  for  feeding  purposes,  and  the  practical  experience 
of  all  who  had  spoken  that  evening  fully  confirmed  his  views, 
viz.,  that  the  straw  cut  green  was  the  most  nutritious.  He  also 
gave  an  analysis,  which  showed  that  oat-straw  was  the  most 
nutritious  of  all  straws.  His  analysi3,  with  their  permission, 
he  would  read : 

Sugar  and 

oil  for  fat,     Albumen     Digestive    Indigest- 
and  to  as-        flesh  woody       ive  woody 

sist  in  res-     forming.         fibre,  fibre, 

piration. 
Wheat-straw  ...         6         ...     1-2S     ...       20       ...       5-i 

Barley 3         ...        68     ...         5       ...       66 

Oat... 9         ...        44     ...       29       ...       39 

Peas    10         ...  3     ...       16       ...       43 

Clover-hay IQ        ...  5     ...       16       ...       25 

Meadow-hay  ...       20         ...  2     ...       29       ...       17 

The  result  of  the  Professor's  researches  proved  that  pea-haulm 
was  the  most  nutritious,  oats  next,  then  pea-pods,  bean-straw 
next,  wheat  the  next,  and  barley-straw  the  lowest. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ford, 
This  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Ford  suitably  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and 
strongly  urged  the  giving  cattle  the  best  of  food  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  so  as  to  be  in  good  condition  for  the  winter.  He 
found  animals  liked  and  proved  best  on  old  straw. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


THE    LAND    IN    CROP    IN    1870. 


The  total  acreage  returned  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  under 
all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass  in  1870  was 
46  177,370  acres,  against  46,100,153  in  1869.  Of  the  total 
acreage  in  1870,  Great  Britain  had  30,407,579  acres,  Ireland 
15,65-2,578  acres,  and  the  islands  117,213  acres.  In  Great 
Britain  the  land  was  divided  between  tillage  and  permanent 
pasture  in  the  proportion  of  18,334,723  acres,  or  60  per  cent., 
for  tillage,  and  12,072,856  acres,  or  40  per  cent.,  for  perma- 
nent pasture;  in  Ireland  5,661,610  acres,  or  36  per  cent.,  were 
under  tillage,  aud  9,990,968  acres,  or  64  per  cent.,  were 
under  permanent  pasture ;  and  in  the  islands  95,742  acres,  or 
81  per  cent.,  were  under  tillage,  and  31,471  acres,  or  19  per 
cent.,  under  permanent  pasture. 

In  1870  the  United  Kingdom  had  a  total  acreage  under  corn 
crops  (including  beans  and  peas)  of  11,755,053  acres,  of  which 
9,548,041  acres  were  in  Great  Britain.  2,173,109  in  Ireland, 
and  33,903  in  the  islands.  Under  green  crops  (including  po- 
tatoes) the  total  acreage  for  the  United  Kingdom  was 
5  107,135  acres,  of  which  3,580,730  were  in  Great  Britain, 
l',498,719  in  Ireland,  and  21,686  in  the  islands.  Under  bare 
fallow  the  total  acreage  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  630,294 
acres,  of  which  610,517  acres  were  in  great  Britain,  19,054 
acres  in  Ireland,  aud  723  acres  in  the  islands.  Under  clover 
and  other  kinds  of  seed-grasses  under  rotation  the  total  acreage 
for  the  United  Kingdom  was  returned  at  6,320,126  acres,  of 
which  4,504,884  acres  were  returned  for  Great  Britain, 
1,775,835  acres  for  Ireland,  and  39,407  acres  in  the  islands. 
The  acreage  under  permanent  pasture  in  1870  in  each  di- 
vision of  the  United  Kingdom  has  already  been  stated  compa- 
ratively with  the  total  acreage  under  tillage. 

Of  the  11,755,053  acres  under  corn   crops  in  1870  in  the 
■United  Kinirdora,  3,773,663   were  under  wheat,   2,633,753 


under  barley,  4,424,536  under  oats,  74,527  under  rye,  539,968 
under  beans,  and  318,607  under  peas.  Comparing  the  corn 
crops  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  appears  that  ot  wheat, 
Great  Britain,  inclusive  of  the  islands,  had  3,512,749  and  Ire- 
land 260,914  acres  ;  of  barley.  Great  Britain  had  3,371,739 
and  Ireland  343,435  acres ;  of  oats,  Great  Britain  had 
2  763  300  and  Ireland  1,648,764  acres  ;  of  rye,  Great  Britain 
had  66,166  and  Ireland  9,381  acres ;  of  beans.  Great  Britain 
had  530,095  and  Ireland  only  9,644  acres  :  of  peas.  Great 
Britain  had  317,198  and  Ireland  not  more  than  1,071  acres. 

The  green  crops  (including  potatoes)  occupied  a  total 
acreage  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  5,107,135  acres  in 
1870,  Potatoes  were  grown  to  the  extent  ot  i,bcSJ,/y() 
acres,  turnips  to  the  extent  of  2,559,639  acres,  man- 
n-old  to  the  extent  of  333,409  acres,  carrots  to 
the  extent  of  19,925  acres,  cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  and 
rape  to  the  extent  of  189,344  acres  ;  aud  vetches,  lucerne,  and 
other  green  crops,  except  clover  or  grass,  to  the  extent  ol 
366  533  acres.  The  larger  acreage  under  potatoes  in  Ireland 
than  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  larger  acreage  under  other 
kinds  of  green  crops  in  Great  Britain  than  in  Ireland  are  so 
well  known  that  the  figures  of  the  relative  acreage  under  the 
several  kinds  of  green  crops  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  abstract  tables,  need  not  ue  more 
specially  referred  to.  tt  •*  i 

The  total  number  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  in  the  United 
Kingdom  upon  the  35th  of  June,  1870  wa^-horses  about 
3  580  000,  of  which  Great  Britain  possessed  about  2,050,000 
(including  horses  liable  to  duty),  and  Ireland  530,000;  cattle 
9  235  000  of  which  5,403,000  were  in  Great  Britain,  and 
3',796'000  in  Ireland  ;  sheep,  32,786,000,  of  which  the  nura- 
her  in  Great  Britain  was  28,397,000,  and  ia  Ireland  4,333,000  j 
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and  pigs,  3,650,000,  of  which  Great  Britain  had  2,171,000 
(exclusive  of  pigs  kept  in  towns  and  by  cottagers  having  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land),  and  Ireland  1,4:59,000. 

The  quantity  of  laud  returned  as  apportioned  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn  crops  in  1870  exhibits  the  following  variations 
from  tlie  three  previous  years.  In  Great  Britain  there  were 
210,000  acres  less  than  in  1869,  115,000  acres  more  than  in 

1868,  and  26i,000  acres  more  than  in  18G7.  In  Ireland 
there  were  35,000  acres  less  than  in  1869,  19,000  acres  less 
than  in  1868,  but  58,000  more  than  in  1867. 

The  acreage  under  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870 
was  less  by  nearly  200,000  acres  than  in  1869.  This  ditler- 
ence,  at  an  average  yield  of  28  bushels  per  acre,  represents  a 
diminution  in  the  home  supply  of  wheat  of  700,000  qrs. 

The  acreage  returned  under  barley  in  1870  was  considerably 
larger,  both  ia  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  than  in  the  pre- 
vious three  years.  In  Great  Britain  the  acreage  under  barley 
in  1870  was  120,000  acres  more  than  in  1869,  220,000  acres 
more  than  in  1868,  and  112,000  acres  more  than  in  1867.  In 
Ireland  the  increase  has  been  progressive  since  1867,  and  in 
1870  there  were  20,000  acres  more  than  in  1869, 55,000  more 
than  in  1868,  and  71,000  more  than  1867. 

There  is  much  less  variation  in  the  acreage  of  the  oat  crop 
than  in  that  of  wheat  or  barley.  The  differences  in  the  num- 
ber of  acres  under  oats  in  Great  Britain  in  1870  as  compared 
with  the  three  previous  years  are  not  of  sufficient  importance 
for  special  notice,  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  Ireland, 
where  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  cultiva- 
tion of  oats. 

The  acreage  under  beans  in  Great  Britain  iu  1867  shows  a 
decrease,  as  compared  with  1869,  of  ■iSjOOO  acres,  but  it  was 
not  very  different  from  the  acreage  under  that  crop  in  1868 
and  1867. 

The  acreage  under  jieas  in  Great  Britain  in  1870  was  also 
below  what  it  was  in  1869  to  the  extent  of  79,000  acres,  but 
the  acreage  of  1870  did  not  differ  much  from  that  of  1868  and 
1867.  Both  beans  and  peas  are  only  cultivated  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  Ireland. 

The  acreage  of  laud  under  all  kinds  of  green  crops  (includ- 
ing potatoes)  in  Great  Britain  in  1870  varied  but  little  from 
what  it  was  in  1869,  there  being  an  increase  in  1870  of  not 
quite  12,000  acres.  The  acreage  of  such  crops  in  1870  was, 
however,  in  excess  of  the  acreage  in  1868  by  200,000  acres, 
and  of  the  acreage  in  1867  by  88,000  acres.  The  total  acre- 
age under  green  crops  in  Ireland  shows  an  increase  in  each 
year  from  1867  to  1870.  In  the  latter  year  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  30,000  acres  over  1869,  of  42,000  acres  o?er  1868, 
and  of  66,000  acres  over  1867. 

There  was  a  very  trifling  difference  between  the  acreage  under 
potatoes,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1870  as  compared 
with  1869 ;  but  the  number  of  acres  under  that  useful  crop  in 
Great  Britain  in  1870  exceeded  the  number  in  1868  by  46,000 
acres,  and  the  number  in  1867  by  95,000  acres,  showing  a 
very  considerable  extension  of  the  planting  of  potatoes  in  a 
period  of  four  years.  The  acreage  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ire- 
land in  1870  was  about  9,000  acres  more  than  ia  1868,  and 
42,000  acres  more  than  in  1867. 

Turnips  and  swedes,  although,  perhaps,  unfortunately  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  unfavourable  season,  were  sown  in  Great 
Britain  to  a  larger  extent  in  1870  than  in  1809  by  39,000 
acres,  and  the  acreage  under  those  roots  in  1870  was  also 
above  what  it  had  been  in  1888  and  1867.  In  Ireland  there 
18,000  more  acres  of  turnips  in  1870  than  in  1869,  and  the 
acreage  of  1870  was  greater  than  that  of  1868  and  1867. 
The  cultivation  of  mangolds  in  Great  Britain  continues  to 
increase;    there    were   in    1870  14,000  acres  more  than  in 

1869,  57,000  more  than  in  1868,  and  48,000  more  than  in 
1867.  In  Ireland  also,  although  but  a  small  acreage  is  as  yet 
devoted  to  this  valuable  crop,  there  was  a  marked  increase 
in  1870.  The  crops  of  cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape,  in  Great 
Britain,  varied  but  little  in  acreage  in  1870  from  1869,  but,  as 
shown  in  the  detailed  tables,  kohl-rabi  advanced  from  13,000 
acres  in  1868  to  24,000  acres  in  1780.  Vetches,  lucerne,  and 
other  green  crops,  except  clover  and  seed  grasses,  show  for 
Great  Britain  a  decrease  of  43,000  acres  in  1870  as  compared 
with  1869;  the  falling  off  was  chiefly  in  vetches.  Beetroot, 
which  is  now  attracting  attention  in  this  country  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  and  spirit,  is  returned  under  the  last  mentioned 
class  of  green  crops,  and,  although  but  a  small  acreage  is 
occupied  by  this  root,  there  has  beea  au  increase  from  1,429 


acres  in  1868  to  4,332  acres  in  1870.  The  exact  acreage 
under  sugar-beet  is,  however,  not  known. 

An  increased  cultivation  of  flax  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
advocated  in  recent  years  and  agriculturists  are  acting  upon 
the  recommendation,  the  acreage  under  the  crop  having 
advanced  from  17,513  acres  in  1868  to  23,957  acres  in  1870. 
In  Great  Britain,  flax  is  almost  exclusively  grown  in  England, 
and  the  cultivation  of  it  increased  in  1870,  principally  in  the 
counties  of  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Somerset,  and 
Suffolk.  Flax  is  a  more  important  crop  in  Ireland  than  in 
England,  but  the  Irish  Returns  for  1870  show  a  decrease  under 
flax  of  34,000  acres. 

Tiie  cultivation  of  hops  did  not  recover  in  1870  the  depres- 
sion experienced  in  1869,  the  acreage  under  the  crop  in  Great 
Britain  in  1870  being  rather  lower  even  than  it  was  in  1869, 
The  acreage  returned  under  hops  in  England  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  high  authoritis  upon  the  subject  to  be  below 
the  extent  actually  planted,  but  the  collecting  officers  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  general  accuracy  of  the  returns. 

The  extent  of  land  returned  under  bare  fallow  in  1870,  as 
compared  with  1869,  exhibits  a  decrease  of  128,000  acres,  of 
which  a  large  portion  was  no  doubt  placed  under  crop,  but  some 
part  of  the  diminution  is  owing  to  more  correct  classificatioii 
of  land  as  bare  fallow,  especially  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon. 

The  difference  in  the  acreage  returned  under  clover  and 
other  grasses  under  rotation  in  1870,  as  compared  with  1869, 
requires  to  be  noticed.  As  many  as  1,050,000  additional  acres 
were  returned  as  under  rotation  grasses  in  1870  in  Great 
Britain.  The  acreage  under  these  grasses  is  much  influenced 
by  the  character  of  the  seasons,  and  there  was  a  variation  of 
510,000  acres  in  the  quantity  of  land  sown  with  them  in  the 
years  1869  and  1868.  But,  allowing  for  a  much  larger  breadth 
of  clover  in  1870  than  in  1869,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
addition  to  the  acreage  under  this  head  in  1870  must  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  transfer  to  the  heading  of  grass  under 
rotation,  of  land  returned  in  previous  years  as  permanent 
pasture ;  and  partly  to  the  returning  of  land  only  sown  with 
clover  in  1870. 

The  acreage  under  permanent  pasture  in  Great  Britain 
exliibits  a  decrease  in  1870,  as  compared  with  1809,  of 
663,000  acres.  Although  the  reduction  under  this  head  in 
1870  occurs  iu  almost  every  county,  the  detailed  tables  show 
that  the  largest  decrease  is  in  the  grass  districts.  This  dimi- 
nution of  permanent  pasture  helps  to  bear  out  the  probability 
of  the  alteration  in  the  heading  for  grass  under  rotation  iu 
1870  having  led  to  the  return  of  a  good  deal  of  grass  land  as 
under  rotation  which  in  previous  years,  from  being  kept  in 
pasture  for  more  than  one  season,  was  returned  as  permanent 
pasture. — From  The  Governnieid  Acjncultural  Returns, 


LOCAL  TAXATION.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Staffordshire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  II.  H.  Masfen  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
BraA'n  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Byrd,  and  carried :  "  That  our  present  system  of  levying  local 
rates  upon  real  property  only  is  most  uujust;  that  it  discourages 
the  application  of  capital  to  agriculture  ;  that  it  is  oppressive 
to  owuers  and  occupiers  of  house  property  in  town  and 
country ;  and  demoralising  to  the  labouring  classes,  by  pre- 
venting the  erection  and  improvement  of  dwellings  for  the 
poor.  That  this  Chamber,  whilst  contemplating  with  saiisfac- 
ti  in  the  prospect  of  an  early  Rettlement  of  this  question,  looks 
■with  some  concern  on  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary 
committee  to  consider  whether  it  is  desirable  that  these 
burdens  should  be  borne  equally  by  owners  and  occupiers  of 
real  property,  strongly  deprecates  any  attempt  to  make  this  a 
party  question,  and  respectfully  solicits  members  of  Parlia- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  House  to  give  their  support  to  a 
comprehensive  measure  requiring  all  classes  to  contribute  in 
accordance  with  their  means  to  the  support  of  institutions  the 
advantages  from  which  are  shared  in  alike  by  the  entire  com- 
munity." The  following  resolution  of  the  Central  Chamber 
was  also  considered :  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
good  roads  cheapen  commodities  to  the  consumer,  benefit  all 
classes,  especially  the  employers  of  labour,  and  secure  to  the 
public  rights  of  user  practically  unlimited ;  and  that,  therefore, 
highways  should  not  continue  to  be  a  charge  on  real  property 
only  through  a  poor-rate  assessment."  The  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 
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SUGAR     BEET. 


At  the  last  meeting  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Corrance,  M.P.,  president  of  the  Club.  The  Chairman  then 
briefly  introduced  Mr.  Patersou  to  the  Club. 

Mr.  Paterson,  of  Parham,  read  a  paper  ou  Sugar  Beet.  He 
said  he  could  not  approach  the  subject  on  the  ground  of  an 
experience  either  in  the  growth  of  the  root  or  the  manufiicture 
of  the  sugar.  The  deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  question  himself, 
and  the  belief  that  that  interest  was  shared  by  them,  was  liis 
only  plea  for  introducing  the  subject,  lie  confessed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  did  not  enable  him  to  solve  all  the  ditiicul- 
ties  atteudiug  the  culture  of  the  beet  crops  in  England,  but  he 
was  sanguine  tliat  in  England,  before  long,  we  should  see,  as  on 
the  continent,  sugar  beet  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  farms, 
lie  then  referred  to  the  position  of  its  culture  on  the  conti- 
nent. In  1869  there  were  on  the  continent  1,800  sugar  factories, 
producing  nearly  700,000  tons  a-year,  of  the  value  of  some 
£617,000,000  sterling;  iu  addition  to  which  tlie  factories 
might  be  estimated  to  produce  pulp  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions,  spirit  from  the  sugar  refuse  2^  millions,  potash,  and 
sundry  manures,  £1,800,000,  producing  a  total  value  of  23 
millions.  He  then  traced  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  beet- 
root sugar  industry  iu  Europe,  and  proceeded  to  say  :  I  come 
now  to  the  point  tliat  more  nearly  concerns  us  as  farmers, 
namely,  the  growth  of  the  root.  And  there  are  several  im- 
portant particulars  in  which  its  successful  cultivation  differs 
from  that  of  its  near  ally,  the  raangold-wurzel.  In  both  there 
are  two  objects  to  be  attained,  quantity  and  quality.  But 
quality  in  tlie  mangold-wurzel,  and  quality  in  tlie  sugar  beet, 
are  tw  o  difterent  things.  In  the  mangold  we  assume  a  good 
root  if  it  cuts  firm  and  close.  We  do  not  send  it  to  a  chemist 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  nutritive  matter  it  contains.  In 
the  sugar  beet  we  may  have  an  apparently  good  root,  and  yet 
worthless  for  tlie  purpose  of  the  manufacturer.  First,  from  de- 
ficiency of  sugar,  for  every  extra  percentage  of  sugar  is  clear  gain 
to  the  factor.  50  per  cent,  will  barely  pay  expenses.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Arnold  Baruchson,  G|  per  cent,  of  extractable 
sugar  will  give  a  profit  of  15  per  cent. ;  7,  18  :  7i,  21 ;  8  24, 
per  cent.  How  important  then  to  have  a  root  containing  a 
large  per  ceutage  of  sugar.  The  second  essential  in  the  qua- 
lity ot  the  roots  is  the  absence  of  crude  salts  and  alluminous 
compounds.  They  are  detrimental  in  two  ways,  because  tliey 
retain  in  the  pulp  a  per  centage  of  sugar  which  would  other- 
wise be  available,  and  also  because  they  vastly  increase  the 
expense  of  the  various  refining  operations.  "  Consequently," 
says  the  authority  above  quoted,  "  whatever  increases  it  saline 
qualities — proximity  to  the  sea,  solar  action  on  the  portion 
above  ground,  the  use  of  laud  or  manure  impregnated  with 
salt — is  a  serious  obstacle  to  success  and  must  be  avoided.  In 
some  instances  the  undue  proportion  of  salt  iu  sugar  has  nearly 
rendered  it  unsaleable  ;  and  so  generally  is  this  recognized 
abroad,  especially  in  Germany,  that  the  factors  in  contracting 
with  the  growers  stipulate  that  it  shall  not  be  grown  on  cer- 
tain soils,  and  often  name  tlie  manure  to  be  used.  One  per 
cent,  of  salt  destroys  50  per  cent,  of  sugar.  Farmyard  manure 
should  be  used  moderately.  Rape  cakes,  bones,  and  guauo 
are  recommended  ;  lime,  also,  is  very  good.  The  manuring 
should  take  place  only  during  the  autumn  preceding  the  sow- 
ing." Tlie  practical  deductions  from  this  advice  of  Mr.  Ba- 
ruchson's  seem  to  be  very  plain.  The  land  must  be  in  good 
heart,  but  the  fertilisers  used  must  have  been  applied  suffi- 
ciently long  before  to  have  become  thoroughly  incorporated  in 
the  soil.  Add  to  these  directions  that  the  seed-bed  must  be 
deep  and  thoroughly  well  worked.  This  ou  our  heavy  lauds, 
as  growers  of  mangold  well  know,  can  only  be  attained  by  au- 
tumn cultivation.  A  fine  earth  is  essential  for  the  sugar  beet, 
for  the  existence  of  large  clods  or  stones,  or  aught  hindering  the 
free  growth  of  the  root,  tends  to  distort  it,  and  it  becomes 
fanged.  A  badly -shaped  root  means  but  little  sugar  and  much 
crude  salts.  In  other  respects  save  one,  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  beet  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  mangold.  The  sugar  beet 
is  a  much  smaller  root,    It  must,  therefore,  be  planted  closer ; 


drills,  say  13  or  14  inches  apart,  and  the  same  distance  between 
the  plants.  An  average  sugar  beet  will  weigh  about  21bs.  At 
this  weight,  if  tlie  plants  are  l-l  inches  apart  eacli  way,  they 
will  give  a  yield  of  25  tons  to  the  acre  if  the  plant  is  good.  The 
seed  required  will  be  from  10  to  15  lbs.  per  acre.  A  good  root 
should  be  pear-shaped,  smooth  iu  the  skiu,  without  fibrous  root- 
lets, and  having  the  flesh  white,  firm,  and  dense.  The  tops 
should  be  small,  and  the  top  of  the  root  kept  well  covered  up  ; 
the  exposure  to  the  sun  prevents  the  secretion  of  tlie  sugar.  If 
the  roots  be  under  lib.  in  weight  they  are  generally  fibrous  and 
salty,  and  unprofitable  both  to  grower  and  factor  ;  if  over  22lbs. 
they  are  often  watery  and  poor  in  sugar.  This  is  a  general 
rule ;  there  are  exceptions  to  it.  Dr.  Voelcker  gives  analyses  of 
■  two  samples  of  Silesian  white,  grown  in  18(38.  These  were  very 
large  roots;  one  of  lllbs.  Coz.  contained  2'22  of  sugar;  the 
other,  6^1bs.  iu  weight,  contained  4-82.  They  were  both  raised 
from  good  seed.  Their  wretelied  quality  is  owing  to  the  ap- 
plication of  a  heavy  coat  of  farmyard  manure  in  the  spring. 
The  white  Silesian  beet  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  best  strain  of  the  root.  Of  this  there  are  many  selec- 
tions and  improvements.  There  are  also  other  strains  called 
the  Belgian,  the  Quedliuburg,  the  Siberian,  and  the  Imperial. 
These  dilfer  somewliat  in  shape,  iu  the  hue  of  the  leaves,  and 
in  the  colour  of  the  skin.  The  manufacture  of  the  sugar  from 
the  root  may  be  divided  into  three  processes — the  mechanical 
and  the  chemical  manipulation,  and  the  boiling  down.  The 
roots  on  their  arrival  at  the  factory,  if  not  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use,  are  heaped  up  in  large  clamps,  and  well  covered  witli 
straw  for  protection.  Care  is  taken  that  they  are  not  injured 
in  transit,  and  the  earth  that  adheres  should  have  every  faci- 
lity for  working  off,  as  in  most  cases  they  have  no  preparatory 
cleaning  before  the  washing  process.  These  points  should 
have  been  especially  attended  to  in  raising  the  beet.  Tlie 
washing  is  performed  in  a  large  revolving  drum,  constructed 
of  rods  of  iron,  and  this  works  in  a  tank  of  water.  Tlie  roots 
are  put  in  at  one  eud,  and  the  natural  inclination  or  else  an 
archimedean  screw  propels  the  roots  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  From  the  wasiier  they  pass  into  the  pulper,  a  barrel 
covered  on  the  outside  with  an  immense  number  of  fine  saw 
blades  fixed  parallel  to  the  axle  and  to  one  another  at  intervals 
of  half-an-inch.  The  barrel  revolves  at  a  great  pace  in  a 
coucave,  and  the  roots  are  ground  into  a  fine  impalpable  pulp. 
Two  scoops  at  the  eud  of  long  cranks  dip  alternately  into  th 
reservoir  below  the  pulper  and  tip  the  regulated  quantities  < 
pulp  into  woollen  bags,  which  are  quickly  secured  by  foldin^^ 
the  ends  over  and  then  placed  one  above  another  to  the  height 
of  some  three  feet  upon  the  table  of  an  hydraulic  press.  Be- 
tween each  bag  tliere  is  a  thin  iron  plate.  Slowly  the 
press  descends,  and  with  irresistible  power  tlie  juice  is 
squeezed  out  of  the  bags.  From  the  first  press  tliey  are 
shifted  to  another  where  more  power  is  employed,  and  all  the 
juice  that  can  be  obtained  is  eliminated.  The  bags  are  emptied 
of  the  pulp,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  come  into  ser- 
vice again.  The  juice  ruus  off  into  a  tank  where  it  is  raised 
by  pressure  of  steam,  to  undergo  the  chemical  treatment  ou 
an  upper  floor.  In  some  factories,  as  in  one  Mr.  Howard 
speaks  of  at  Cologne,  the  juice  is  separated  by  centrifugal 
force,  a  rapid  rotary  motion  being  applied  to  a  cylinder-like 
vessel  containing  the  pulp.  Oi  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  systems  I  am  unable  to  speak  ;  the  latter  would  seem  to 
be  the  more  cleanly.  Centrifugal  machines  of  similar  charac- 
ter may  be  seen  at  the  gun-cotton  works  at  Stowmarket  where 
tliey  are  used,  separating  the  water  from  the  gun-cotton  pulp. 
The  object  of  the  chemical  manipulation  is  to  separate  those 
substances  from  the  sugar  which  would  either  prevent  its 
crystallising  or  injure  the  quality.  The  juice  is  run  into  large 
copper  vessels  called  defecating  pans.  Here  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  milk  of  lime,  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  is  added,  and 
steam  heat  is  applied  to  the  under  surface.  After  boiling  some 
time,  a  thick  scum  will  have  formed  on  the  surface,  composed 
of  organic  impurities,  albumiuous  compounds,  iron,  mangane&e 
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oxides  and  silicic  and  phosphoric  acid  iu  combination  with  the 
lime.     The  juice  is  then  drawn  off  from  below,  taking  care 
tluit  (he  scum   does  not  go  tlirough  with   the  clear  liquid. 
These  scums  are  afterwards  pressed,  and  resulting  juice  mixed 
with  the  bulk.     This  ends  the  defecation.     The  syrup  is  con- 
ducted into  another  vat,  to  undergo  tlie  saturation  or  carbona- 
tation  process.     Here  under  applied  heat,  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  passed  through  the  syrup.      A  chemical  combina- 
tion of  the  gas  and  the  lime  takes  place,  and  any  albuminous 
matter  remaining  is  coagulated.      At  a  critical  moment,  re- 
quiring experienced  watching,  the  operation  is  stopped  and 
the  liquid  is  drawn  into  another  vat  to  settle.     When  the  lime 
used  for  defecation  is  burut  on  the  premises,  this  will  give  the 
necessary  carbonic  acid  gas  for  the  saturation  process.     Be- 
sides these  clieinical  impurities  there  will  always  be  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  soda  and  potash,  which  are  but  to  a 
small  extent  removed  by  these  processes,  they  are  mostly  found 
in  the  molasses  after  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar.     Clilo- 
rides,  the  existence  of  which  in  sugar  beet  must  be  guarded 
against  by  not  using  salt  as  a  manure,  are  very  difficult  to 
separate,  and  involve  the  loss  of  a  certam  portion  of  the  sugar. 
A¥lien  the  juice  lias  now  been  allowed  to  settle  it  is  passed 
through  a  charcoal  filter.      Tliis  is  a  large  cylinder  of  iron, 
about    10  feet    by   3    feet,    filled    with     animal     charcoal, 
from    the   filter   it   goes   to    the  vacuum  pans,  where  it  is 
boiled    down   under    a   gentle    heat,  hence   it  passes  to  the 
crystallizing   pans,    where   it   is   left  iu   undisturbed   repose 
for    the    sugar    to  crystallise.      It    is    then    drained  from 
the  molasses  by  centrifugal  motion.     This  completes  the  manu- 
facture of  the  raw  sugar.     It  is  a  marketable  article  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  sugar  refiner.    A  great  deal  of  prejudice 
exists  against  the  beet  sugar  in  this  country.    This  is  entirely 
groundless ;  tlie  refining  may  be  a  little  more  troublesome  than 
cane  sugar,  but  when  properly  conducted  the  result  will  be 
equal  to  any  sugars  on  the  market.    This  sample  of  pure  beet 
sugar,  the  produce  of  the  Lavenham  fiictory,  it  would  be  difli- 
ciilt  to  equal  anywhere.    As  to  the  amount  of  sugar  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  root,  it  was  impossible  to  extract  it  all.     If 
the  root  was  of  good  quality  and  containing  from  10  to  10^ 
per  cent,  in  the  gross,  some  G^  or  7  per  cent,  might  be  ex- 
tracted.    The  very  expensive  character  of  the  machinery  em- 
ployed precluded  the  possibility  of  entering  upon  (his  industry 
except  on  a  scale  of  considerable  magnitude.     The  smallest 
scale  on  which  the  undertaking  could  be  profitably  worked 
would  probably  be  a  500  acre  factory,  working  up  from  8,000 
to  10,000  tons.     Tliis  would  necessitate  a  capital  of  £10  000  or 
£12,000  for  plant,  and  £6,000  for  working.    How  far  continen- 
tal agriculture  had  benefited  by  this  industry  Mr.  Howard  on 
Continental  Farming  showed  in  his  paper.     The  figures  quoted 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject  proved  the  indirect  benefit  of  the 
crop  in  its  improving  the  fertility  of  the  land  by  the  high 
farming  it  required.     In  view  of  the  immense  benefit  of  the 
beet-root  culture  to  continental  farmers,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  question  should  arise  of  whether  it  was  possible  to  in- 
troduce it  into  England.     Some  years  ago  attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  it  near  London,  but  failed,   owing  to  the  small 
scale   on   which  it   was  carried   on.     In  1807  Mr.  Howard 
wrote  to  the   President   of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
enlarging    upon    the   benefit  it  was    to  continental  farmers] 
and  .'recommending   that   tlie   Society   send   out   a    deputa- 
tion   to    the    Continent    to    obtain    reliable    information 
upon    the     subject.    This    suggestion,    however,    v/as    not 
acted    upon,    and    about    the    same    time    Mr.     Duncan 
erected  a  factory  at  Lavenham,  and  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the   neighbouring  farmers  to  supply  the  roots.     He  has 
had  many  dilficulties  to  contend  with,  and  has  worked  till  this 
last  season  at  a  loss,  on  account  of  the  short  supply  of  roots. 
This  year  the  last  of  them  were  finished  on  the  17th  January' 
The  factory  should  have  been  at  work  till  the  end  of  February! 
Mr.  Duncan  does  not  complete  the  manufacture  of  sugar  at 
Lavenham,  but  forward  it  to  London  as  a  thick  syrup.    It 
would  be  necessary,  at  any  future  erected  factory,  to  complete 
the  manufacture,  as  the  syrup  is  not  a  marketable  article.    I 
had  intended  to  see  the  factory  in  full  work,  but  my  visit  was 
unavoidably  delayed  till  after  its  close.     I  was  entertained 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  by  ]\Ir.  Porter,  Mr.  Duncan's  ma- 
nager, who  showed  me  over  the  deserted  factory,  and  explained 
the  various  processes.    For  there  a  very  large  amount  of  power 
IS  required— two  or  three  engines  of  more  than  100  horse- 
power in  tiie  aggregate.    A  small  stream  running  by  the  fac- 


tory supphes  the  water  for  the  engines,  and  for  the  various 
washing  requirements,  some  2,000  gallons  per  hour  are 
needed ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  a  good  supply 
of  water.  The  factory  is  near  the  rail,  though  not  connected 
with  it;  there  are  facilities,  liowever,  for  a  tramway.  I  saw 
enougli  of  valuable  plant  in  the  shape  of  steam  engines, 
hydraulic  presses,  large  copper  defecating  and  saturating  pans, 
vacuum  pans,  and  oilier  machinery  of  the  most  expensive  sort', 
to  convince  me  that  a  few  thousand  pounds  would  not  go  very 
far  here.  With  its  present  machinery  the  factory  is  capable 
of  working  up  some  10,000  tons  roots  in  the  season— that  is 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  February.  This 
would  be  the  assured  produce  of  from  500  to  700  acres.  The 
experience  of  the  beet  growers  in  this  district  is  valuable  iu 
looking  at  the  crop  from  the  farmers'  point  of  view.  By  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  \Vm.  Biddell,  of  Lavenham,  I  am  able  to  place 
before  you  his  estimate  of  tlie  comparative  value  of  sugar  beet 
and  other  crops  which  it  might  take  the  place  of.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  expenses  per  acre  is  to  my  mind  rather 
high,  and  would  lead  to  moderate  expectations  of  the  value  of 
the  sugar  beet:  £    §,    j^ 

Rent,    33s.;    tithes,    7s.    6d.;    interest,    on 

capital,  lOs 2  14    0 

Horsehoe  drill ]"     3    5     0 

Handhoe  and  singling,  I2s.  6d.  j'seedJQibs*. 

4s.  6d 0  17    0 

Harvestry 0  11     0 

Filling  and  carting  two  miles 1  10     0 

10  loads  manure,  iSs. ;  3  cwt.  phosphate,  16s. 
6d. ;  1  cwt.  guano,  lis. ;  labour,  2s.  6d.  ...     3  18    0 

Total  £11  15     0 

This  estimate  is  higher  than  that  of  other  farmers  in 
the  parish,  one  giving  £8  5s.;  another,  £8  10s.  Mr.  Bid- 
dell's  estimate  is  probably  a  high  farming  estimate.  Mr. 
Porter's  is  £10,  or  with  carriage  of  five  miles,  £10  10s.  The 
produce  of  the  crop  is  estimated  at  15  tons  to  the  acre  ;  this 
IS  at  £1  per  ton,  and  7s.  as  the  value  of  the  tops  gives  £15 
7s.,  leaving  profit  on  Mr.  Biddell's  estimate  of  £3  12s. ;  on 
Mr.  Porter's,  of  £1.  17s. ;  and  on  the  others,  if  they  are' not 
too  low,  of  £6  17s.  To  set  side  by  side  with  this  Mr.  Ba- 
ruchson  gives  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  a  bean  crop, 
which  the  beet  crop  may  be  supposed  to  take  the  place  of: 

£   s.  d. 

Common  charges 2  14    0 

Horse  tillage    15  0 

Seed,  three  bushels 0  15  0 

Manure,  10  loads 2    5  0 

Harvest  and  thatching    0  IS  0 

Horse  hoe  and  cleaning  0  10  0 

Thrashing  and  dressing  0    6  0 


8  13     0 
The  value  of  the  crop,  if  we  reckon  eight  coombs  beans  and 
the  straw  45s.,  will  be  £10  5s.,  leaving  an  apparent  profit  of 
£1  12s.     Here  is  also  an  estimate  of  expenses  of  clover  or 
artificial  grasses : 

£   s.    d. 

Common  cliarges 2  14    0 

Seed  and  harvest 0  10    0 

3    4    0 
Value   6    0    0 

I^eaving   2  16    0  as  apparent  profit. 

The  balance  here  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  sugar  beet. 
Most  unquestionably,  as  compared  with  the  beans;  appa- 
rently, as  compared  with  the  artificial  grasses.  I  say,  appa- 
rently, because  a  clover  layer  would  be  a  better  preparation 
for  wheat— a  consideration  which  must  be  taken  account  of 
in  estimating  the  value  of  any  crop.  In  the  case  of  a  failure 
in  the  plant  of  clover,  the  sugar  beet  would  be  an  excellent 
substitute  ;  but,  probably,  its  chief  place  in  the  rotation 
would  be  that  of  the  mangold.  The  cost  of  the  sugar  beet 
would  be,  perhaps,  £1  per  acre  more  than  that  of  the  mangold. 
Mr.  Biddell  said  a  farmer  must  be  a  good  grazier  to  make  £10 
an  acre  of  his  roots.  Probably  you  will  think  even  when  you 
have  taken  tlie  manure  into  consideration  that  £G  or  £7  is 
nearer  its  value.    If  we  say  £7,  and  deduct  <f  1  for  the  greater 
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expense  of  the  sugar  beet,  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  latter 
■will  be  £7  per  acre,  which  difference  will  transfer  a  loss  into  a 
very  tidy  profit.  Is  15  tons  to  the  acre  a  high  or  a  low  esti- 
mate P  The  last  three  seasons  have  been  against  the  crop  at 
Lavenham.  Want  of  experience,  also,  at  first,  may  have  had 
some  efl^ect  in  diminishing  ihe  yield.  Mr.  15iddell  gives  the 
following  data  of  these  three  years  :  In  1868  he  grew  9  tons 
per  acre  ;  in  ISGSJ  there  was  a  good  plant,  but  it  fell  off  in  June 
from  the  extreme  drought — produce,  12-13  tons  per  acre  ;  in 
1870  two-tliirds  plant — produce,  11  j  tons  ;  other  growers  give 
from  13  to  13.  This  seems  considerably  under  the  mark,  but 
you  must  consider  the  extreme  inclemency  of  the  season. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Biddell  puts  the  probable  average 
in  future  at  15  tons  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Porter  considers  an 
average  crop  would  be  nearer  20  tons  than  15.  His  estimate 
is  based  on  an  experience  of  the  crop  in  France,  which  fre- 
quently reacbes  20  tons.  The  statistics  of  the  beet  culture  in 
France  give  16  tons  to  the  acre.  As  our  farming  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  of  the  French,  we  could  probably  reach 
20  tons  as  easily  as  they  16.  The  rules  issued  by  Mr.  Duncan 
for  the  guidance  of  the  beet  growers  at  Lavenham  are  as  fol- 
lows :  In  reference  to  the  pulp,  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the 
gross  weight  of  the  roots  is  about  1  in  5.  For  every  five  tons 
of  roots  sent  in  by  the  former,  he  may  take  one  ton  pulp  back. 
Tliey  readily  agree  to  this  arrangement,  most  of  them  taking 
their  fuU  share,  and  some  of  them  buying  up  their  neighbours', 
as  if  tliey  thought  it  was  at  least  well  worth  the  money.  It 
is  usual  to  give  a  certain  portion  of  meal  with  the  pulp,  and 
straw  chalf,  if  not  hay.  Dr.  Voelcker,  in  his  paper  speakes  of 
the  use  of  the  pulp  in  Belgium.  There  are  two  systems  of 
feeding  there  ;  in  one  of  these  store  beasts  are  fed  on  the  pulp 
alone.  For  two  or  three  weeks  this  system  is  attended  with  a 
serious  loss  of  condition  ;  on  recovery  from  this  the  cattle 
rapidly  improve,  and  pay  fairly  for  the  keep.  The  better  sys- 
tem IS  grazing  buUocks  on  a  mixture  of  pulp  and  meal.  They 
are  fed  at  first  on  14<  lbs.  pulp  and  1  lb.  meal ;  this  is  gradually 
increased  to  56  lbs.  pulp  and  4  lbs.  meal.  Some  graziers  give 
less  pulp  and  more  meal.  They  of  course  give  straw-chaff  or 
straw  ad  libitum.  Sheep  may  be  fattened  on  the  same  mix- 
ture, giving  a  bullock's  allowance  to  ten  sheep,  but  they  do 
not  do  so  well  on  the  keep  as  bullocks.  At  this  rate  of  feed- 
ing the  pulp  from  an  acre  of  beet  would  be  about  the  season's 
allowance  of  the  bullock.  Dr.  Voelcker  states  that  in  Belgium 
the  number  of  bullocks  a  farm  of  100  acres  of  arable  land  would 
carry  would  be  from  18  to  25,  supposing  no  other  stock 
to  be  kept.  This  would  be  a  course  of  25  acres  of  beet ; 
this  supposes  the  use  of  clover  as  aids.  In  his  contri- 
bution to  the  Royal  Ayriculliiral  Society's  Juunul 
of  1871,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  both  the  material  and  tlie 
evidence  on  the  subject,  he  gives  the  feeding  value  of  one  ton 
of  pulp  as  equal  to  one  and  a  half  tons  of  sugar  beet,  and  two 
tons  of  common  beet.  If,  then,  common  beet  be  of  the  value 
of  7s.  per  ton  to  us  as  graziers,  the  sugar  beet  pulp  should  be 
valued  at  14s.,  but  as  we  have  the  beet  on  the  farm  and  have 
to  send  to  the  factory  for  the  pulp,  it  may  be  assumed  that  12s. 
is  about  its  market  value.  Whether  the  crop  was  an  exhaustive 
one,  Mr.  Biddell's  opinion  was  that  it  was  not  more  so  than  a 
bean  crop.  The  fertilisers  taken  out  of  the  ground  by  it  could 
be  returned  by  the  pulp.  Mr.  Biddell  had  told  him  that  better 
crops  could  be  obtained  by  average  English  than  by  average 
continental  farming.  He  (Mr.  Paterson)  acknowledged  there 
were  many  difliculties  in  the  way  of  the  undertakmg  of  this 
country,  the  principal  one  bein^  that  of  capital.  The  cost  of 
carriage  also  precluded  a  factory  from  receiving  roots  from  a 
distance.  He  also  alluded  to  many  other  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  venture,  and  concluded  as  follows  : — The  benefits  of  a 
factory  to  a  district  would  be  immense.  It  would  benefit  the 
labouring  classes  by  affording  employment  at  the  slackest  time 
of  the  year.  It  is  computed  at  Lavenham  that  the  extra  out- 
lay for  labour  on  the  farm  in  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  is  £1 
for  every  acre  grown.  At  the  factory  it  is  over  £3.  Thus  a 
300  acre  factory  will  disburse  directly  and  indirectly  over 
£1,500  in  unskilled  labour.  In  France  and  Belgium  poor 
rates  are  hardly  known  in  sugar  beet  districts.  If  we  could  say 
the  same  it  would  be  a  matter  for  congratulation.  The  indirect 
employ  of  labour  in  the  manufacture  and  maintenance  of  the 
machinery,  in  the  production  of  the  lime  and  charcoal, 
and  in  the  transport  of  coal,  will  quicken  the  labour 
market  in  a  thousand  channels.  To  the  landlord  the 
prospect  of  the  land  being  subject  to  the  same  rise  in  value 


that  everywhere  takes  place  on  the  continent,  will  probably 
not  be  a  thing  to  be  dreaded.  But  perhaps  the  chief  benefit 
will  be  a  social  one  ;  the  benefit  of  our  business  and  social  life 
in  the  country  being  quickened,  and  having  that  vigour  im- 
parted to  them,  the  absence  of  which  is  one  great  drawback  to 
a  country  life. 

Mr.  GoODWYN  GooDWYN  said :  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  extensive  cultivation  of  sugar-beet 
was  the  enormous  expense  entailed  in  the  establishment  of  a 
factory.  He  doubted  whether  the  present  clauses  in  their 
leases  would  enable  them  to  cultivate  sugar-beet.  In  France 
the  farmers  were  not  tenant  farmers,  and  were  therefore  at 
liberty  to  grow  what  they  pleased.  If  the  crop,  however,  was 
proved  to  be  so  paying  a  one  as  Mr.  Paterson  had  said,  and 
which  he  was  not  sanguine  enough  to  think,  the  present 
arrangement  would  be  altered  by  the  landlords.  He  thought 
also  that  on  heavy  lands  the  restrictions  required  at  the 
factory  on  the  reception  of  the  roots  were  too  great.  On  light 
soils  they  might  be  able  to  clean  and  dress  the  roots,  but  to 
have  to  do  it  on  heavy  would  very  materially  diminish  the 
profits.  He  had  his  doubts  about  the  climate  of  this  country 
being  suitable  for  the  proper  growth  of  the  roots.  He  had 
no  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  boon  in  the  employment  of 
labour  in  rural  districts.  He  was  not  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  that  its  cultivation  would  ever  be  so  general  as  some 
thought,  but  he  thouglit  good  would  be  done  by  the  venti- 
lation of  the  subject. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Carley,  on  being  called  upon  to  give  an  opinioa 
of  the  sample  of  sugar  Mr.  Paterson  had  produced  from  the 
Lavenham  factory,  said  it  was  a  very  good  one.  Very  little 
of  the  sugar  in  the  market  now  was  exclusively  beet-root 
sugar.  Cane  sugar  was  generally  mixed  with  beet-root  sugar. 
Cane  sugar  was  superior  in  sweetness  to  beet-root  sugar. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Kent  said  he  saw  some  of  the  Lavenham  sugar 
a  few  days  since  in  a  shop  at  Norwich,  and  it  was  declared  to 
be  very  superior. 

Mr.  Paul  Reab  thought  it  was  possible  to  devise  some 
means  of  taking  the  saccharine  matter  from  the  roots  and 
leaving  the  pulp  at  home  without  the  expense  of  a  factory. 
He  thought  the  pulp  was  of  little  use  as  when  its  saccharine 
matter  was  extracted  its  fattening  properties  were  gone.  He 
thought  that  there  were  many  more  important  things  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country  to  grow  than  sugar-beet.  The  farmers 
could  not  now  grow  enough  bread  and  meat,  and  he  thought 
it  impolitic  to  grow  sugar-beet  when  they  could  grow  cane 
sugar  in  abundance  in  tropical  climates. 

Mr.  Gray  doubted  the  fattening  qualities  of  the  pulp. 

Mr.  Paterson  explained  that  there  was  a  deal  of  sugar  left 
in  the  pulp.  He  said  there  was  more  sugar  in  the  beet-root 
sugar  pulp  than  in  ordinary  mangolds. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Goodwyn  Mr.  Paterson  said  Mr.  Dun- 
can would  supply  seed  at  6d.  per  lb. 

The  CnAiRM.vN  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  manu- 
facture would  find  employment  for  many  persons  who  would  at 
that  particular  time  be  idle  ;  and  on  that  ground,  therefore, 
they  ought  to  give  it  all  the  support  in  their  power.  This 
country  was  different  to  France  or  Germany,  as  the  farmers 
were  for  the  most  part  tenant-farmers.  There  a  man  farming 
five  hundred  acres  would  erect  a  five-hundred-acre  factory  ;  but 
in  this  country  one  person  would  have  to  manufacture  whilst 
another  would  have  to  grow.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr, 
Goodwyn  that  their  leases  would  not  permit  them  to  grow  a 
certain  quantity  of  this  crop  ;  but  he  agreed  with  him  that  if  it 
could  be  shown  to  be  of  advantage,  the  landlords  would  appre- 
ciate it.  The  Chairman,  after  some  further  remarks,  dealt 
with  Mr.  Paterson's  figures :  he  thought  they  showed  too  much 
profit  for  the  farmer.  He  thought  they  could  not  rely  upon 
figures,  and  in  support  of  that  argument  he  instanced  a  crop 
of  hay  of  his  own  where,  according  to  his  estimate,  he  should 
have  got  half  profit,  but  when  he  came  to  sell  his  hay,  it  wai 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  thought  all  statistics  were  hable  to 
be  so.  The  Chairman  then  referred,  at  some  length,  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  crops  exhausted  the  soil,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  elements  it  took  from  the  soil  were  not 
easy  to  re-place. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Jeaefreson  said  the  constituents  of  sugar  were 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  by  that  means  could  be  restored  to  the 
soil. 

Mr.  Paterson,  in  replying,  said  Mr.  Carley's  statement  of 
he  cane  sugar  being  mixed  with  the  beet  sugar  in  refining 
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process  was  perfectly  correct.  He  did  not,  however,  agree 
with  him  that  it  was  not  so  sweet.  Sugar  was  sugar,  and  was 
equally  sweet  wherever  it  was  found.  With  reference  to  Mr. 
Bead's  bread-and-meat  argument,  he  described  it  as  nonsense. 
That  was  not  a  question  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
farmer.  He,  of  course,  grew  what  paid  hira  best.  With  re- 
ference to  the  seed  he  could  not  impress  upoa  them  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  having  good  seed, 


Mr.  GooDWYN  asked  Mr.  Paterson  if  the  seed  required 
acclimatising  as  flax  seed  did,  or  whether  it  would  do  as  well 
the  first  year. 

Mr.  Paterson  said  he  should  think  sugar  beet  was  subject 
to  the  same  laws  as  other  beet  seed.  His  figures  were  very 
simple,  and  spoke  for  themselves. 

Mr.  GooDWYN  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Paterson, 
'  which  was  agreed  to. 


THE    CARMARTHENSHIRE    FARMERS'     CLUB. 

GRASS    LANDS. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting,  Mr.  Brodie,  of  Tyrdail,  in  the 
chair,  the  subject  for  discussion  was  Grass  Lauds,  on  which  the 
following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Buckley,  of  Penyai: 

The  leading  husbandry  of  these  western  counties  of  the  Prin- 
cipality is  dairying  and  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  stock, 
chiefly  cattle ;  and  doubtless  our  climate  and  soil  is  more  suited  to 
these  branches  of  agriculture  than  to  any  other.  Our  climate 
is  moist  and  mild ;  our  summer  heat  is  considerably  below  the 
average,  and  our  depth  of  rainfall  far  greater  than  in  the 
midland  and  eastern  counties,  and,  indeed,  with  little  exception, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom ;  consequently,  our  own 
crops  are  deficient  in  quantity  aud  inferior  iu  quality,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  face  of  this  country  is  green  when  these 
corn-producing  districts  are  burnt  up,  and  this  greenness, 
during  most  seasons,  is  maintained  from  early  iu  the  spring  to 
late  in  the  autumn.  Now,  do  we  respond  to  these  indications 
of  Nature  ?  Do  we  avail  ourselves  of  these  great  natural  ad- 
vantages to  the  extent  that  we  should  ?  Ought  not  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  our  beautiful  hills  and  vales  to  be  in  per- 
manent pasture  and  meadow  than  we  see  of  them  ?  Excepting 
in  some  favoured  districts,  how  little  really  good  profitable 
grass  lands  do  we  find  !  The  great  proportion  of  the  country 
is  what  is  termed  "  arable"  land,  of  which  a  very  large  part  is 
in  a  most  unproductive  state — called  among  us  "  a  state  of 
rest" — producing  little  else  than  couch  grass  and  indigenous 
weeds.  And  what  else  could  be  expected  from  the  mode  of 
cultivation  ?  After  several  successive  crops  of  corn  have  been 
taken,  the  land  is  sown  with  clover  and  rye  grasses,  and,  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  exhausted  and  foul  state,  these 
give  place  the  second  or  third  year  to  worthless  trash  and 
weeds,  in  which  unproductive  state  it  frequently  continues  for 
years.  Much  of  this  arable  land  is  suitable  to  be  converted 
into  permanent  grass,  but  not  in  the  way  that  it  is  usually  at- 
tempted. Many  a  valuable  field  of  grass  land  has  been 
ploughed  up  under  the  plea  of  getting  rid  of  docks,  thistles,  or 
coarse  herbage,  with  the  intention  of  laying  it  down  again 
with  finer  grasses  ;  but  the  attempt  to  do  so  has  proved  un- 
successful, after  taking  two  or  three  or  more  crops  of  corn, 
which  have  proved  very  abundant,  being  fed  by  the  rich 
humus  of  the  old  turf.  But  that  vegetable  humus  being  ex- 
hausted, the  soil  will  not  support  the  perennial  grasses,  and 
in  a  year  or  two  the  surface  becomes  bare  or  mossy,  and  the 
field  lost  to  the  farm  as  permanent  meadow  or  pasture.  And 
how  many  farms  do  we  find  with  scarcely  a  field  of  good  old 
grass  sward  upon  them  !  AVhat  a  loss  to  a  country  that 
derives,  or  should  derive,  its  main  produce  and  support  from 
the  breeding  and  rearing  of  stock  and  from  the  dairy  !  I  pro- 
pose, iu  bringing  this  subject  before  you,  to  consider,  in  the 
first  place,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  great  first  step  towards 
the  improvement  of  our  agricultural  position  ;  and  that  is — 
the  means  by  which  much  of  the  arable  land  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  counties  may  be  converted  into  profitable  per- 
manent meadow  and  pasture  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  how 
our  existing  grass  lands  may  be  improved.  But  my  thoughts 
on  the  first  head,  notwithstanding  I  have  pulled  in  the  reins 
for  brevity,  have  extended  too  far  to  enter  upon  the  second 
head  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  1  shall  be  happy  to  take  it 
up  at  some  future  time  if  wished  by  the  Club.  To  save  time 
I  will,  if  you  please,  take  you  at  once  to  a  farm,  and  on  two 
fields  adjoining  each  other.  One  of  them  is  permanent 
grass  and  the  other  arable  land.  They  were  originally 
tlie  same  soil,  and  have  still  the  same  subsoil.  Now,  I 
will  cut   a  sod  out  of  each  field,    Iu  the  grass-field   (or 


meadow)  the  spade  goes  down  easily,  and  I  cut  out  a  strong 
compact  sod,  with  four,  five,  or  six  inches  of  brown  rooty  turf, 
the  accumulation  of  many  years.  Now,  I  will  take  you 
through  the  gate  to  the  arable  field,  and  I  will  cut  a  sod 
there.  The  spade  goes  down  harshly,  being  obstructed  by 
small  stones,  and  the  sod  I  bring  up  falls  all  to  pieces — there 
is  no  turfy  tenacity,  and  the  earth  is  of  a  lighter  colour.  It 
will  now,  I  think,  appear  tolerably  plain  that  the  conversion 
of  this  arable  field  into  permanent  grass  or  turf  must  be  a 
work  of  time,  and  it  is  not  quite  so  easily  accomplished  as 
some  suppose.  It  can  never  be  effected  in  the  way  iu  which 
most  of  the  arable  land  of  this  country  is  cropped  and  ma- 
naged. The  last  must  be  first  brought  into  good  deep  aud 
clean  cultivation.  It  may  require  several  courses  of  alternate 
cropping  as  a  preparation,  but  where  the  soil  is  al- 
ready in  high  condition,  the  work  may  be  commenced  at  once. 
As  I  have  several  fields  that  were  for  many  years  arable,  and 
worked  on  the  Norfolk  four-course  system,  that  are  now  esta- 
blished in  profitable  permanent  grass,  and  other  fields  iu  pro- 
gress towards  the  same  object,  I  will  state  briefly  the  means 
by  which  this  desired  change  was  brought  about.  The  soil  of 
some  of  these  fields  is  a  light  dry  loam,  aud  not  deep,  the 
sandstone  quarry  lying  underneath.  There  was  neither  the 
depth  or  strength  of  soil  that  you  would  select  as  very  suit- 
able to  lay  down  in  permanent  grass  ;  but  their  situation  near 
the  town  determined  that  point,  and  their  rent  as  accommoda- 
tion land  proves  the  completion  and  success  of  the  change. 
Circumstances  as  well  as  soil  have  also  in  other  cases  decided 
the  appropriation  to  grass,  as  where  the  surface  could  be  irri- 
gated by  bringing  a  flow  of  water  over  it  from  some  spring,  or 
drainage  outfall  at  a  higher  level,  where  at  certain  seasons 
there  is  a  considerable  accumulation  of  water  that  could  be 
turned  on  and  off  at  pleasure.  But  I  would  here  remark  that 
the  same  mauageiueat  with  this  object  has  proved  successful 
on  a  farm  distant  from  the  town  where  there  are  not  the  same 
advantages  as  to  procuring  manure.  These  fields  having  been 
worked  as  stated  on  the  four-course  system,  had  been  manured 
for  the  root-crop  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  loads  of  farm- 
yard dung  and  4  cwt.  of  dissolved  bones  per  acre,  and  dressed 
with  lime,  4  to  5  loads  per  acre,  for  the  wheat,  besides  a  little 
surface-dressing  with  some  artificial  manure  either  on  the 
clover  crop  if  cut  for  hay,  or  on  the  young  wheat  plant  in  the 
spring,  which  liberal  treatment  the  produce  of  these  four 
crops  abundantly  repaid.  Now,  being  continued  in  that  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  the  soil  being  full  of  the  elements  of 
fertility,  they  were  in  a  suitable  state  for  the  change.  The  land 
being  in  this  state,  or  brought  to  it  by  deep  ploughing  aud 
heavy  manuring  for  a  root  crop,  or,  in  case  of  heavy  land,  first 
by  a  summer  fallow  and  winter  and  spring  cultivation,  should, 
say  in  the  month  of  April,  be  brought  to  a  fine  tilth  and  even 
surfiice,  when  the  suitable  perennial  grasses  should  be  sown, 
either  alone  or  w  ith  a  very  thin  sowiug  of  barley,  put  in  with 
the  drill.  Por  the  sake  of  crop  the  first  two  years,  a  small 
quantity  of  Italian  grass  and  broad  clover  may  be  mixed  with 
the  grass-seeds.  Then  finish  with  a  light  roller.  In  the  au- 
tumn a  tempting  crop  of  herbage  will  cover  the  field,  but  leave 
it  alone  to  die  down  in  the  winter.  In  the  following  spring 
pick  off  the  stones  and  roll,  and  you  will  have  an  early  and 
probably  heavy  crop,  which  cut  early  for  hay.  The  after- 
growth you  will  graze,  but  with  lightfooted  stock  if  the  Durface 
is  at  all  tender.  The  following  year  your  crop  of  grasses  may 
not  be  so  good,  but  still  profitable,  but  the  third  year  there 
will,  probably,  be  a  consideruble  falliug-off,  the  red  clover  aud 
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Italian  grass  having  left  the  ground  and  the  perennials  appa- 
rently languishing.     Now  is  the  time  for  the  renovating  with  a 
heavy  dressing  of  lime  and  earth — say  5  or  G,  or  more,  loads 
of  lime  per  acre,  mixed  properly  with  as  much  earth  as  can  be 
procured  from  accumulated  headlands,  old  hedges,  ditches,  or 
any  other  available  source.    This   dressing  should  be  spread 
evenly  over  the  surface,  and  bush-harrowed  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  thicken  the  grnss  plants,  give  again  a  slight  seeding  of 
those  grasses  that  you  find  have  held  best  in  the  land,  and  that 
appear  to  be  indigenous  in  your  other  and  similar  pastures  and 
meadows.     This  will  resuscitate  the  energy  of  the  plants,  and 
the  new  seeding  fill  up  the  vacant  places ;  and  under  liberal 
and  judicious  management  the  plants  will  acquire  strength  and 
depth,  and  from  the  droppings  of  the  stock  and  natural  annual 
decay  of  part  of  the  growth,   gradually  acquire  that  strength 
and  compactness  which  we  find  in  old  grass  land,  called  turf 
or  old  sward.     This  may  be  considered  an  expensive  process, 
and  so  it  is  ;  but  wherever  there  is  an  outlay   of  capital,  the 
question  that  arises  is,  does  it  pay  ?     I  unhesitatingly  reply — 
It  does,  and  will  pay,  and  every  year  through  the  process,  too, 
and  at  length  with  compound  interest,    inasmuch  as  it  will 
have   raised,   and    that   considerably,  the  value  of  the  land. 
Tenant  farmers  who  feel  secure  in  their  holdings  will  some- 
times do  a  little  in  this  way  ;  but  as  it  involves  capital,  and  to 
sonic  extent  sinks  it  for  a  future   good,  and  takes  away  the 
immediate  return  expected  from  a  good  corn  crop,  they  will 
not  go  far  into  it,  neither  can  they  be  expected  to  do  so. 
Doubtless  many  landlords  would  be  glad  to  assist  in  work  that 
would  raise  the  value  of  their  estates — in  drainage  (if  re- 
quired), expensive  grass  seeds,  and  partly  in  lime;  but  they 
would,  of  course,  expect  a  fair  return  for  their  outlay,  and 
that  the  said  fields  should  be  entered  as  meadow  or  pasture, 
not  to  be  again  broken  up.     Tenants  need  not  fear  entering 
into  such  arrangements,  for  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  tenants  on  grass  farms,  although  at  liigher  rents,  are 
usually  in  better  circumstances  than  those  on  farms,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  are  arable.      1  should  state  tliat  those  of 
the  arable  fields  thus  brought  into  permanent  grass  that  had 
previously  gone  through  several  courses  on  the  Norfolk  system, 
and  received  a  dressing  of  lime  every  fourth  year,  came  more 
kindly  and  freely  into  grass,  which  I  attribute  to  their  not 
only  being  in  good  condition,  but  well  charged  with  all  those 
important  elements  of  fertility  contained  in  lime,  elements  in 
which  our  soils  on  the  mineral  formation  are  peculiarly  defi- 
cient, there   being   scarcely   a  trace   of   lime  in   our  waters. 
They  are  largely   charged  with  iron  ;    but  wholesome  as  they 
may  be  to   a  limited  extent  for  animal  life,  it  is  not  so  for 
vegetable  growth.     There  is,  however,  in  the  silurian  forma- 
tion, of  which  to  the  north-west  the  Principality  is  composed, 
lime  in  many  localities  which,  although  generally  in  a  mixed 
or  impure  state,  adds  materially  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
on  which  there  are  good  grass  lands  appropriated  to  the  dairy 
and  feeding,  commanding  high  rents  in  comparison  to  other 
lands  near  them,  and  for  the  most  part  under  the  plough.     I 
have  been  frequently  struck  with  the  great  difference  of  the 
value  of  these  lands  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  and  have 
been  tempted  to  charge  the  inferiority  of  the  one,  the  arable, 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  plougli.     As  to  what  proportion  of 
a  farm  it  is  desirable  to  bring  into  permanent  grass,  most  de- 
pend upon  the  soil  being  naturally  more  or  less  adapted  for 
the  change.      Where  it  is  so  adapted  scarcely  too  much  can 
be  thus  converted  ;    leaving  only  sufficient  for  the  alternate 
green  and  white  crops  for  winter  fodder,  and  these  will  be 
heavy  on  so  limited  a  breadth.      Where  the  land  is  not  so 
suitable  the  proportion  of  grass  will  be  less,  and  arable  more ; 
but  this  suitability  must  not  be  decided  on  the  results  of  the 
old   exhausting  management  ;    otherwise  very  little    will  be 
redeemed  to  grass,  and  the  farming  of   the  country  remain 
very  much  as  at  present.      The  most  suitable  grasses  to  be 
sown  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  geological 
formation  it  lies  upon,  and  adjacent  grass  lands  should  be  ex- 
amined to  ascertain  tlie   species  that  thrive  in  them.     Seeds- 
men now  publish  lists  of  grasses  suited  to  the  various  soils  ; 
but  the  farmer  should  have  some  knowledge  of  what  grasses 
will  thrive  in  his  own  particular  soil.     The  following  are  some 
of  the  best,  and  suited  in  larger  or  smaller   proportions,  to 
almost  all  soils — Perennial  ryegrass  :    Pacey's  and  the  Devon 
eaver  grass,  white  clover,  trifolium  repens,  yellow  trefoil,  cow- 
grass,  trifolium  perenna,  cocksfoot  dactylis  glomerata,  meadow 
fescue,  festuca  pratensis,  sheep's  fescue,  &c.     I  tried  the  new 


grass — hromus  schraderie — on  a  small  patch  of  dry  soil  a  few 
years  ago.  The  crop  was  heavy,  but  coarse,  and  the  seed 
nearly  as  large  as  oats,  and  it  appears  to  be  perennial.  It  is, 
I  think,  rather  wonderful  considering  the  immense  herds  of 
cattle  driven  out  of  this  country  annually,  and  the  large  quan- 
tity of  dairy  produce  sent  away,  and  the  comparatively  small 
return  of  not  very  rich  manure,  that  the  land  is  not  much 
more  exhausted  than  it  proves  to  be  from  the  loss  of  phos- 
phate. The  large  and  increased  use  of  lime  brought  about  by 
the  extension  of  railway-carnage,  compensates  to  a  large  ex- 
tent for  this  waste,  and  is  a  great  boon  to  our  agriculture. 
Our  arable  lands  may,  however,  be  exhausted  by  cropping 
under  the  forcing  inftuence  of  this  useful  mineral  without  the 
application  in  turn  of  amraoniacal  manures  ;  and  also  our 
meadows  to  some  extent  by  too  frequent  use  of  tlie  scythe 
without  amraoniacal  dressings,  although  they  get  the  droppings 
from  the  stock.  The  phosphates  may,  however,  be  more 
readily  returned  by  the  application  of  ground  or  dissolved 
bones.  In  the  dairy  county  of  Cheshire  the  application  of 
ground  bones  has  been  found  to  have  a  wonderful  and  specific 
etfect  by  renewing  the  phosphates,  and  consequently  increas- 
ing the  dairy  produce.  I  trust  you  will  not  think  from 
what  I  have  said  that  I  consider  the  farming  of  our  part 
of  the  country  altogether  worse  than  that  of  most  other  parts. 
I  assure  you  that  it  is  not  so.  Last  summer  I  passed  through 
farms  in  these  counties  that  from  their  superior  cultivation  and 
crops  evidenced  such  good  and  skilful  management,  that  it 
was  a  pleasure  and  a  treat  to  go  over  them.  They  would,  in 
my  opinion,  compare  well  with  farms  of  the  same  character, 
and  farms  of  some  pretensions  too,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Still,  I  must  hold  the  opinion  that  the  greater  breadth 
of  the  lands  of  these  counties,  particularly  those  of  second- 
rate  or  inferior  quality,  are  in  the  state  I  have  described,  and 
for  which  I  have  prescribed  the  remedy.  And  what  hinders 
their  being  redeemed  from  this  unprofitable  state  ?  Is  not  the 
foremost,  the  greatest  cause  of  hindrance — the  want  of  appli- 
cation of  capital  to  the  land,  for  with  capital  the  necessary 
labour,  skill,  and  appliances  would  follow  ?  What  a  super- 
abundance of  money  there  is  frequently  in  the  market  seeking 
profitable  investment !  And  where  can  a  more  honest  and  safe 
borrower  be  found  than  the  soil,  when  employed  or  invested 
there  with  anything  like  good  judgment?  But  capitalists  re- 
quire a  more  quick  return,  and  look  for  larger  interests,  and  so 
frequently  lose  their  money  altogether — risking  it  in  some 
speculation  with  large  promises — perhaps  pouring  it  down  a 
mine  or  coal-pit,  never  again  to  see  the  light,  or  lending  it  to 
foreign  countries  to  fight,  kill,  and  devastate,  until  tlieir  re- 
sources are  so  exhausted  that  at  length  they  repudiate  the  debt. 
Surely  it  would  tend  more  to  the  national  wealth  to  turn  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  great  monetary  resources  of  this 
country  into  the  channels  of  agriculture,  increasing  and  ex- 
tending the  productiveness  of  our  lands  and  of  our  flocks  and 
herds,  instead  ol  sending  our  money  abroad  to  pay  the 
foreigner  for  a  large  part  of  our  bread  and  meat,  and  butter 
and  cheese.  And  would  not  this  also  tend  to  the  profit  and 
social  happiness  and  advancement  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land, 
to  the  improvement  of  the  estates  of  the  owners,  and  to  the 
wealth  and  independence  of  this  beautiful  and  secure  sea  girt 
isle  ?  Then  would  our  green  fields  become  still  greener,  and 
"  The  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side,"  and  the  exclamation 
would  be  heard  "  The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks  ;  and 
the  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  corn  ;  they  shout  for 
joy,  they  also  sing." 

Mr.  J.  Thomas  (Moreb)  said  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  an 
adept  in  farming,  but  he  had  noticed  lately  some  farms  which 
had  been  turned  into  pasture  land.  He  knew,  for  example, 
one  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llandovery  where  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  hardly  possible  to  grow  anything.  By  care- 
ful cultivation  it  had  been  made  to  produce  a  good  crop  of 
wheat,  in  fact,  a  most  excellent  crop  ;  and  a  better  crop  could 
not  have  been  found  in  South  Wales.  It  had  now  been  turned 
into  pasture,  and  as  Mr.  Buckley  liad  intimated,  that  farm  paid 
well  indeed. 

Mr.  Beavan  (Llanelly)  said  that  although  no  farmer  there 
was  nothing  he  should  have  liked  better  than  if  he  had  been 
brought  up  a  farmer.  Of  one  thing  he  was  satisfied,  that 
anything  Mr.  Buckley  said  would  be  carried  out  in  practice 
on  his  own  farm.  He  could  speak  with  something  like 
authority  because  he  lived  in  Mr.  Buckley's  neighbourhood. 
It  was  his  earnest  hope  that  the  address  that  had  been  delivered 
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would  be  tlie  means  of  causing  increased  attention  to  the  sur- 
faco  of  tlie  country  until  by  and  by  it  became  what  Mr. 
Euckley  had  so  ably  pictured  in  the  close  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Morgan  (Llwyn),  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Buckley  say 
that  on  a  future  occasion  he  would  prosecute  tlie  subject  still 
further.  Others,  he  hoped,  would  join  with  him  in  asking  Mr. 
Buckley  on  a  future  day  to  fulfil  liis  promise. 

Mr.  Worrell  (Cefncheldre,  Llanwrda)  said  he  had  been 
trying  to  sow  the  little  farm  he  had  with  grass  as  fast  as 
possible.  There  was  one  field  in  particular  which  a  short 
time  ago  he  did  not  consider  to  be  worth  half-a-crown  per 
acre,  but  in  a  short  time  he  hoped  to  make  it  worth  £2 
per  acre, 

Mr.  Williams  (Love  Lodge)  thought  that  every  farmer 
ought  to  judge  what  crop  was  best  for  his  own  particular  land 
and  not  abide  by  any  fixed  rule.  Such  was  the  plan  he  acted 
upon  himself. 

Mr.  Morgan  (MaesUydan)  felt  very  strongly  inclined  to 
join  the  farmers'  Club,  and  especially  when  he  knew  there 
was  to  be  a  paper  read  on  grass  lands  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
able  to  handle  every  thing  well.  He  himself  had  a  farm  com- 
prised entirely  of  grass  land,  and  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, having  been  in  the  farm  for  several  years,  that  grass 
would  pay  best  on  the  land  were  he  was  situated.  With  all 
that  Mr.  Buckley  had  said  he  entirely  agreed,  and  he  hoped 
to  carry  out  some  of  the  hints  Mr.  Buckley  had  given  as  to 
the  improvement  of  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Lewis  (Llwynfedvven)  perfectly  agreed  with  Mr. 
Buckley's  remarks,  and  he  was  certain  the  farmers  in  the 
Vale  of  Towy  ought  to  take  them  home  in  ther  memories.  If 
they  looked  from  Llandilo  to  Lhvynfedwen,  which  was  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles,  they  might  soon  discover  reasons 
why  the  land  instead  of  being  ploughed  up  ought  to  be  turned 
into  permanent  pasture  land.  But  the  question  after  all  was 
this,  which  is  the  best  seed,  and  what  grasses  ought  to  be 
sown. 

Mr.  Buckley  :  You  will  have  that  in  a  future  paper. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that,  because  they 
must  after  all  determine  which  is  the  best  seed  for  permanent 
pastnre.  He  was  situated  on  light  soil,  and  though  able  to 
grow  quite  as  much  straw  as  would  cover  himself  and  his 
cattle,  yet  he  was  not  able  to  turn  as  much  of  his  land  into 
permanent  grass  as  he  could  wish.  But,  as  he  had  previously 
said,  he  felt  certain  the  land  in  the  Vale  of  Towy  ought  all  to 
be  turned  into  permanent  grass  lands.  On  this  point  he 
quite  agreed  with  an  old  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Price,  of 
Talley,  who  used  to  ask  whether  any  one  had  heard  of  a  man 
who  had  made  his  fortune  by  his  plough  and  horses.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Price  used  to  say  that  many  persons  might 
make  their  fortunes  if  they  had  good  grass  lands.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Llandilo,  especially  where  there  was  so 
much  competition  for  good  grazing  laud  by  graziers,  it  was 
almost  self-evident  that  land  must  pay  better  when  devoted  to 
grazing  purposes  than  when  ploughed  up,  else  they  would  not 
get  so  good  a  price  for  the  land  as  was  now  obtained.  It 
might  be  said  that  it  must  be  a  work  of  time  to  get  good  ara- 
ble land  converted  into  good  pasture  land.  Of  course  it  could 
not  be  done  in  a  year  or  two.  It  was  almost  unnecessary  to 
say  how  it  was  to  be  done,  because  it  was  known  that  the 
land  must  be  sown  with  good  seed,  and  that  it  would  require 
careful  attention  for  a  few  years  before  it  would  be  in  a  pro- 
fitable state. 

Mr.  Bu(;kley  remarked  that  the  land  ought  to  have  a  thick 
grass  turf  on  it. 

Mr.  Lewis  agreed  with  Mr.  Buckley  on  that  point.  He 
had  also  been  reading  in  the  Farmers'  Magazine  about  peat  as 
a  manure.  If  any  person  had  a  quantity  of  peat  on  his  land, 
he  would  find  by  mixing  it  up  with  earth  and  spreading  it  over 
a  light  soil  it  would  make  a  good  artificial  manure,  anyhow  as 
good  a  manure  as  might  be  obtained  for  £6  or  £8  per  ton 
(No,  no).  ^ 

Mr.  Buckley  differed  from  Mr.  Lewis  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  it  was  well  known  from  a  paper  lately  pub- 
lished in  the  Agricultural  Journals  that  that  there  was  so  much 
suspicion  to  be  attached  to  the  artificial  manures  and  to  the 
feeding  stuffs  now  sold,  that  a  farmer  could  not  rely  on  them 
unless  they  had  the  word  genuine  on  them.  They  might  take 
linseedcake  as  an  example.  And  Mr.  Voelcker  had  stated 
that  although  the  word  genuine  was  on  the  cake,  yet  that  it 
was  not  always  genuine,  that  it  was  actually  worth  £3  per  ton 


less  than  it  was  sold  for.  Therefore  as  agriculturists  they 
ought  to  have  something  like  a  real  guarantee  on  this  matter, 
some  means  of  knowing  that  an  article  sold  as  genuine  was 
really  such.  He  hoped  he  was  not  travelling  out  of  the  sub- 
ject. They  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  unless  they  got  twenty 
shillings  for  their  sovereign.  But  to  return  more  directly  to 
the  subject  of  ]\Ir.  Buckley's  paper  :  he  could  tell  them  this 
that  in  days  gone  by  they  had  been  very  backward  in  their 
pasture  land ;  there  had  never  been  a  proper  application  of 
manure  to  their  pasture  lauds.  It  was  impossible  to  make 
pasture  lands  too  rich.  In  South  Wales  they  were  subject  to 
a  great  deal  of  wet  weather.  For  the  last  three  years  there 
had  been  an  exception,  and  a  little  more  rain  might  have 
been  acceptable.  The  consequence  of  the  want  of  rain  was 
that  they  grew  corn,  but  it  might  happen  that  season  would 
set  in  suddenly,  and  then  the  straw  would  be  laid  down  until 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  rise  again. 

Mr.  Buckley  observed  that  the  real  fact  was  the  dry  wea- 
ther had  enabled  them  to  profit  by  the  growth  of  corn  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  lose  in  grass  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Lewis  :  Quite  so.  And  as  to  the  application  of  manure 
to  land  for  growing  grass,  he  did  not  know  that  there  was 
anything  like  farmyard  manure  if  plenty  of  it  could  be  ob- 
tained. And  there  was  only  one  thing  he  desired  to  say  fur- 
ther :  in  ploughing-in  farmyard  manure,  and  he  was  not 
speaking  his  own  views  merely  ont  his  point,  he  should  wish  the 
manure  to  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  autumn  for 
grazing  land.  Or  take  mowing  land ;  in  that  case  he  should 
apply  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  grass  was  mown.  Of 
course  in  some  years,  such  as  the  last  three,  it  would  not  an- 
swer, because  the  manure  would  be  dried  up  and  parched 
before  any  benefit  could  have  been  got  out  of  it.  A  little 
rain,  however,  would  help  it  wonderfully.  He  would  repeat 
that  as  soon  as  the  hay  was  off,  the  manure  should  be  spread, 
and  tlien  at  the  earliest  possible  period  it  would  be  found  that 
the  land  would  be  covered  with  the  nicest  green  sward,  as  Mr. 
Buckley  had  stated. 

Mr.  Harris  (Abersannan)  agreed  with  all  Mr.  Buckley 
had  said  with  the  exception  of  one  thing.  He  did  not  believe 
in  putting  too  much  manure  upon  the  land  at  a  time.  From 
experience  on  his  own  laud  he  had  found  that  from  three  to 
three-and-a-half  loads  of  lime  per  acre  put  on  the  land  more 
frequently,  caused  it  to  produce  a  better  crop  of  grass.  The 
best  seeds  should  also  be  sown.  And  in  addition  to  that  when 
they  laid  down  land  in  grass  they  should  take  care  to  give  it  a 
good  dressing. 

Mr.  Pug II  (Manoravon)  said  he  would  make  one  or  two 
brief  remarks,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  practical  farmers 
would  follow  after  hira.  He  did  not  pretend  to  compete  with 
the  practical  farmers,  though  he  would  endeavour  to  be  as 
practical  as  possible  in  the  observations  he  should  make. 
Pirst  of  all,  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Lewis  that  they  were 
all  exceedingly  obliged  to  Mr.  Buckley  for  his  most  able  and 
practical  lecture  ;  and  personally  he  was  delighted  to  hear  tiiat 
Mr.  Buckley  intended  to  favour  the  Club  with  a  second  or 
third  paper  in  extension  of  the  subject.  He  was  himself  till- 
ing his  land  a  little  on  the  rough.  There  was  some  rough  laud 
behind  his  house  which  was  in  a  bad  condition,  and  he  was 
going  to  put  it  into  as  good  condition  as  possible.  And  there- 
fore he  was  glad  to  catch  any  practical  remarks  from  any  of 
the  speakers,  because  he  wanted  to  know  how  to  cultivate  this 
land  and  how  not  to  do  it.  In  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
grass  lauds  it  struck  him  there  were  five  or  six  enemies  which 
tliey  had  to  encounter.  There  was,  first  of  all,  their  old  friend, 
the  water,  which  must  be  got  rid  of  by  draining.  lie  would 
go  over  tlie  list  of  their  enemies,  and  hoped  to  be  able  prac- 
tically to  destroy  them  with  as  much  effect  as  he  would  demo- 
lish them  by  the  words  he  should  utter.  Well,  it  must  be  said 
of  water  that  it  is  an  excellent  servant  but  a  bad  master.  After 
that  they  came  to  stones.  He  would  tell  them  something  pre- 
sently when  he  came  back  to  the  question  of  stones,  which 
was  said  by  a  learned  man,  Lord  Kaimes,  who  flourished  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  and  had  left  his  name  behind. 
Perhaps  the  Chairman  would  not  be  sorry  to  learn  that  Lord 
Kaimes  was  a  Scotchman.  Well,  besides  being  a  Scotch- 
man Lord  Kaimes  was  a  most  excellent  farmer,  and  when 
he  told  them  what  that  learned  man  said  he  felt  sure 
it  would  make  their  mouths  water  and  their  eyes  twinkle.  But 
their  next  enemy  was  ferns,  which  was  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  get  rid  of.    Indeed  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  to  get  rid 
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of  ferus,  or  broom,  or  gorse,  as  it  was  sometimes  callecl.    lie 
remembered  reading  the  other  day  (aud  he  always   paid  great 
attention  to  everything  that  was  agricultural),   some   lines  in 
an  old  poet  who  said  we  should  get  rid  of  our   bad   habits, 
and  we  sliould  get  rid  of  our  vices  just  as  we  get  rid  of  fern 
which  grows  on  neglected  soils   aud  is  to   be  burned.     He 
should  like  to  see  the  method  of  getting  rid  of  ferns.      Some 
people  talk  of  burning  ferns,  but  the  question  naturally  arose 
— Is  that  the  best  way  ?      Then  again    there  was  another 
enemy — moss.     Some,  he  supposed,  would   get  rid  of  that. 
Moss  was  an  old  enemy  in  certain  parts  of  the  county,  which 
were  actually  overrun  by  it.    It  caused  the  land  to  be  very 
barren  and  unproductive.    Then  last,  though  not  least,  there 
was  the  general  starvation  or   impoverishmeut  of  the  soil. 
That  was  a  very  important  and   serious   difficulty  to   contend 
with.     Mr.  Buckley  had  alluded  to  bone  manure.    No  doubt 
it  was  a  most  excellent  thing.     And  on  that  subject  he  met 
with  some  observations  the  other  day  which  he  would  take  the 
liberty  to  quote,  if  the  meeting  would  not  consider  him  to  be 
stretcliing  the  long  bow  too  far.     They  were  contained  in  Pro- 
fessor Johnson's  lectures.    Generally  speaking  it  was  not  con- 
sidered that  constant  grazing  would  tend  greatly  to  impoverish 
the  land.     Professor  Johnson  stated  positively  that  by  constant 
grazing,  such  as  was  the  practice  in  Cheshire,  the  land  was 
impoverished.    Aud  he  made  this   extraordinary   calculation. 
If  a  cow  were  to  graze  an  acre  of  land  for  75  years — he  did  not 
say  that  a  cow  could  live  for  75  years,  but  if  a  cow  could  live 
for  75  years  its  name  ought  ^to   be   Methuselah  ;    what   Pro- 
fessor Johnson  said  was  that  if  a  cow  was  to  graze   upon   an 
acre  of  land  for  75  years  she  would  consume  a  ton   of  bones. 
That  might  be  a  strange  way  of  putting  a  calculation,  but  it 
could  easily  be  seen  what  was  intended.    It  meant  that  by  con- 
stant grazing  the  bony  nature  of  the  soil  is  exhausted,  and  it 
must  be  replaced  by  bones.    That,  he  should  suppose  would  be 
considered  as  perfectly  true.      At  the   same  time   he   quite 
agreed  that  many  farmers  were  too  lond  of  foreign  manures, 
without  making  the  most  of  what  they  had  got  themselves.    A 
great  deal  of  valuable   manure  might   be  obtained  from  the 
farm  yard.    He  had  seen  it  stated  that  some  of  those  foreign 
manures  were  most  detestable  aud  most  execrable.    Now  once 
more  with  respect  to  water,  which  had  already  been  described 
as  an  excellent  servant  but  a  bad  master.    He  had   a   sort  of 
conviction  that  draining  was  not  quite  carried  to  the  perfection 
to  which  it  might  have  been  in  some  parts  of  the  country.   In 
many  cases  he  found  that  their  fields  were  drenched  or  deluged 
by  water,  simply  because  proper  watercourses  had  not  been 
provided.    If  those  watercourses  had  been  kept   clear  they 
would  not  have  had  so  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  draining  as 
was  the  case  at  the  present  time.    Aud  now  he  would  come 
to  what  Lord  Kaimes  had  said  about  stones.     He  said  he  was 
quite  surprised  that  landlords  and  tenants  did  not  join  together 
to  get  rid  of  the  stones.     Aud  he  adds,  if  you   only   get  rid 
properly  of  the  stones,  I  am  quite  convinced  it  would  pay  20 
per  cent,  for  the  mouey.     Now  he  was  not  himself  quite  sure 
whether  that  could  be  said  to  be  a  fact.     He  intended  to  try 
the  experiment,  and  if  he  could  make  out  Lord  Kaimes'  words 
to  be  true,  he  would  take  care  to  let  them  know.     And  there 
was  good  reason  for  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  stones  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, for  there  were  a  great  many,  as  Mr.   Lewis  well 
knew,  on  the  hills  behind  them.     Lord  Kaimes  added  also  that 
the  land  nearest  the  stones  was  always  the  sweetest  soil.     Lord 
Kaimes  was  a  shrewd  Scotchmau,  but  although  that  must  be 
acknowledged  still  he  did  not  see  liis  way  clear  to  the  accepta- 
tion of  what  Lord  Kaimes  had  stated.    The  stones,  according 
to  his  advice,  were  to  be  used  for  building.     He    (Mr.   Pugh) 
did  not  expect  the  labour  of  getting  rid  of  the  stones  would 
pay  either  20  per  cent.,  or  10  per  cent. ;  if  it  would  only  pay 
for  the  expenses  he  should  be  very  glad.      And   in   conclusion 
he  felt  exceedingly  obliged  to  the  meeting  for  the  manner   in 
which  they  bad  listened  to  what  he  had   said.      He    did   not 
profess  to  be  a  practical  farmer,  but  the  more  he  attended  to 
farming  the  more  he  liked  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  (Derllys)  said,  that  although  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Buckley  that  permanent  pastures  would  pay  better  than 
auy  other  kind  of  cultivation,  and  also  as  to  the  mode  of  lay- 
ing down  laud,  yet  be  disagreed  with  him  as  the  kind  of  top- 
dressing.  He  had  always  thought  that  if  seeds  were  sown  in 
lime  they  would  germinate  for  a  very  short  time  and  then  the 
roots  were  burned  up.  He  had  tried  to  lay  down  land  in  perma- 
nent pasture,  using  some  of  the  best  seeds  he  could  get,  but  he 


always  found  that  in  two  or  three  years  they  Ijecame  ex- 
hausted. Instead  of  applying  lime  as  a  rule  he  had  tried  a 
little  superphosphate,  and  had  found  it  of  great  advantago. 
He  quite  agreed  with  all  Mr.  Buckley  had  said  with  the  ex- 
ception of  what  he  had  just  mentioned,  and  he  believed  firmly 
that  if  they  could  get  more  into  a  grazing  system  it  would  pay 
much  better.  But  still  there  were  certain  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  land  could  not  be  laid  down  altogether  in  grass. 
When  the  land  had  been  laid  down  in  grass  for  three  or  four 
years  in  those  parts,  it  began  to  grow  moss.  Some  said  if  the 
plough  were  applied  to  the  moss  the  laud  would  soon  grow 
grass  again.  Others  advised  that  the  chain-harrow  sliould  be 
applied.  He  himself  thought  it  would  be  better  to  cut  up 
the  moss.  If  they  wished  to  fatten  sheep  they  must  have 
good  fresh  grass.  Although  grazing  might  be  said  to  pay 
the  best  in  the  long  run,  still  it  must  be  remembered  he  did 
not  intend  the  remark  to  apply  to  land  which  was  liable  to  pro- 
duce moss  instead. 

Mr.  BucKXEY  thought  that  land  of  that  sort  could  hardly 
be  said  ever  to  grow  grass. 
Mr.  Thomas  said  it  depended  on  the  geological  formation. 
Mr.  Smith  (Garth)  expressed  the  pleasure  which  the 
meeting  had  afforded  him.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  farmers 
to  attend  there  and  hear  such  practical  papers  as  had  been 
read  by  Mr.  Buckley,  and  listen  to  such  practical  remarks  as 
had  followed  from  several  of  the  succeeding  speakers.  In 
Brecon,  a  town  with  which  he  was  familiar,  they  had  a  Cham- 
ber formed  on  the  same  principle.  He  felt  indisposed  to 
hazard  an  opinion  upon  the  topic  introduced  by  Mr.  Buckley, 
because  he  was  too  young  to  do  so,  but  he  quite  endorsed  the 
idea  that  permanent  pasture  was  the  best  for  a  farmer.  There 
was  another  thing  to  be  said  ;  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
good  seed  was  obtained.  Ere  long  he  hoped  that  they  would 
be  able  to  get  Government  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  and  to 
see  that  there  was  no  adulteration  of  seeds.  They  might  go 
to  a  market  and  find  clover  seeds  oifered  at  a  very  cheep  price 
indeed,  but  that  could  not  be  done  without  the  seeds  were 
adulterated.  He  sincerely  hoped  a  stop  would  be  put  to  that, 
and  that  farmers  wouldj  enjoy  the  privilege  of  getting  pure 
seed.  And  as  to  the  manure  there  was  also  adulteration  in 
that,  in  fact  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  a  stop  were  put  to 
adulteration  to  everything.  If  a  man  wanted  a  glass  of  grog, 
he  could  not  get  it  unadulterated  always.  Therefore,  he  wanted 
to  put  a  stop  to  adulteration  in  everything.  They  must  look 
to  quality  instead  of  quantity  in  whatever  they  got. 
Mr.  Prosser  :  In  beer,  for  instance. 
Mr.  Smith  agreed  A'ith  Mr.  Prosser  even  on  that  point. 
And  he  would  insist  that  it  was  no  use  to  recommend  per- 
manent pasture  to  farmers  unless  they  could  get  unadidterated 
seed  and  manure.  Aud  it  was  equally  useles  to  put  down  land 
in  permanent  pasture  if  it  would  only  grow  moss.  He  would 
repeat  that  he  felt  much  pleased  with  the  meeting  that  day. 
It  was  the  first  he  had  attended,  but  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
the  last. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  greater  portion  of  his  own 
apprenticeship  was  spent  in  following  the  plough,  and  he  was 
bound  to  say  he  had  formed  an  attachment  for  the  plough. 
Early  attachments  were  not  always  the  best,  and  he  must  say 
he  did  not  tliink  that  Nature  had  been  here  so  kind  towards 
this  fondness  of  his  for  the  plough,  as  she  vi'ould  be  in  a 
dryer  climate.  However,  he  rarely  saw  a  field  of  grass  with- 
out feeling  a  longing  to  have  a  go  at  it  with  the  plough,  but 
not  for  the  purpose  of  skirting  it,  as  vras  often  done.  And 
now  followed  the  question  of  good  fat  bullocks.  He  feared 
sufficiently  good  permanent  grass  land  for  the  feeding  of  such 
cattle  could  not  be  obtained  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Buckley  had  not  touched  on  the  question  of  shelter  which  was 
very  important. 
Mr.  Buckley:  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  grass  lands. 
The  Chairman  dilTered  from  Mr.  Buckley  on  that  point. 
And  then  the  size  of  fields  was  another  thing  which  had  been 
omitted. 

A  Voice  :  We  shall  have  that  nest  time. 
Mr.  Thomas  (Derllys) :  What  about  sowing  seed  in  lime  ? 
A  Voice  :  And  what  about  moss  P 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  another  thing  on  which  he 
should  dift'er  from  Mr.  Buckley,  and  that  was  about  sowing 
seeds  in  lime.  And  again:  Mr.  Buckley  had  spoken  about 
lime  aud  earth,  which  he  himself  thought  was  a  very  expensive 
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way  of  dressing  tlie  soil.  In  tliat  he  must  be  robbing  Peter  to 
l);iy  I'aul  somewhere.  lie  should  liimself  much  prefer  using 
bone  or  dissolved  boue,  or  bone-meal.  That  was  a  good  thing 
for  top-dressings.  And  then  Mr.  Buckley  had  gone  still  further 
to  speak  of  his  expectation  of  seeing  tenants  on  grass  lands 
flourishing  like  a  green  bay  tree,  while  those  on  arable  lands 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  a  rule,  looked  more  like  a  skele- 
ton horse.  Now,  it  was  his  own  conviction  that  arable  land 
did  not  pay  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  in  otiier  parts.  But 
still  a  good  deal  could  be  said  on  account  of  the  seasons.  They 
all  knew  tliat  for  the  last  three  years  many  of  the  Midland 
and  Southern  Counties  in  England  had  suffered  very  severely 
in  consequence  of  the  drought.  In  this  part  of  the  country  he 
could  name  instances  of  farmers  having  their  land  entirely  in 
grass  wJio  had  been  obliged  to  sell  their  cattle  out  in  the 
autumn  for  less  than  was  given  for  them.  And  in  England, 
too,  he  could  tell  of  a  farmer  who  had  made  niue  tons  of  cheese 
less  last  year  than  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  D.  Prosser  :  It  must  have  been  a  large  farm. 

The  C11A.IRMAJJ  said  his  own  predilections  were  in  favour  of 
mixed  husbandry.  Mr.  Buckley  had  also  made  a  hit  at 
monied  capitalists.  But  this  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
money  when  invested  in  land  was  slow  in  the  payment  of 
interest,  and  the  rate  was  never  high.  Earmers  did  not  realize 
enormous  profits. 

Mr.  Lewis  :  We  want  Tenant-Right. 

The  Chairman  feared  they  were  travelling  away  from  the 
original  subject.  There  was  another  point  to  which  he  would 
refer,  viz.,  manures,  lie  remembered  a  short  time  ago  a  man 
offered  to  sell  several  tons  of  guano  and  wanted  £2  per  ton 
for  it.  lie  looked  at  it  and  did  not  like  the  appearance.  He 
took  a  sample  and  sent  it  away  for  examination.  Down  came 
au  answer  saying  that  it  was  hardly  worth  anything  at  all. 
That  made  him  very  shy,  and  finally  he  was  able  to  purchase  it 
for  10s.  per  ton,  and  had  it  sent  for  that  price,  and  tlien  it  was 
dear  at  tlie  money,  lie  believed,  however,  that  there  were 
many  respectable  vendors  of  manures  who  would  not  deal  in  a 
bad  article.  There  were  many  of  them  who  felt  bound  to  keep 
up  their  character. 

Mr.  Buckley  said  he  should  like  to  reply  to  some  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Pugh.  With  regard  to  ferns  or  gorse,  they  were 
very  deep-rooted  things ;  ferns  were  particularly  so.  He 
recollected  a  farm  he  began  to  cultivate  in  1865  which  was 
half  covered  with  gorse  or  ferns.  And  he  had  a  field  in  his 
eye  now  which  he  had  ploughed  up,  intending  it  to  be  for 
permanent  pasture.  Thj  field  was  ploughed  very  deep,  so  deep 
as  to  bring  up  a  little  of  the  red  sub-soil.  Now  he  found 
that  what  the  j-lough  turned  up  was  perfectly  black  with  the 
roots  of  ferus.  Well,  that  was  in  1865.  After  having 
ploughed  it  up  he  had  a  summer  fallow,  and  then  limed  it. 
Afterwards  he  took  a  crop  of  roots  out  of  it.  He  had  intended 
then  to  have  sown  some  perennial  grass  seeds  in  it,  but  found 
he  could  not,  for  the  gorse  seed  lay  dormant  in  tlie  land.  In 
the  second  year  of  clover  he  found  some  ferns  coming  up  all 
over  the  field,  and  this  led  him  to  determine  to  go  through 
another  course,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  before  he  could 
get  rid  of  the  fern,  lie  would  tliercfore  advise  Mr.  Pugh, 
after  ploughing  up  the  land  behind  his  house,  to  let  it  lie  in 
fallow  and  then  take  a  crop  of  roots,  and  then  go  through 
with  a  crop  of  cereals.  If  necessary,  he  should  recommend 
that  the  process  be  repeated  after  manuring  the  land  well,  and 
by  that  time  he  believed  the  gorse  would  all  be  got  rid  of,  and 
the  laud  would  be  in  pretty  good  order,  and  there  would  be  a 
chance  of  laying  it  down  in  permanent  grass.  He  had  several 
fields  which  he  had  treated  in  that  way,  for  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  the  gorse  in  one  course.  The  seeds 
remained  in  the  ground,  but  a  double  course  would  complete 
the  business  most  eft'ectually.  With  reference  to  what  Mr. 
Lewis  had  said  about  peat  he  did  not  think  tliere  was  quite  so 
much  value  in  it  as  Mr.  Lewis  had  represented.  He  had  tried  it. 
They  knew  that  peat  was  an  organic  vegetable  matter,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  most  useful,  and  would  be  very  viiluable  when 


added  to  the  dung  heap.  Lime  mixed  with  the  peat  would 
tend  to  reduce  it,  and  this  mixture  might  make  a  valuable  top 
dressing.  There  was  ons  remark  he  wished  to  make  with 
reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  Chairman,  who  said  he 
was  very  much  attached  to  the  plough.  Well,  the  Chairman 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  perhaps  that  would  account  for  it. 
With  regard  to  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  about 
mineral  soils,  he  had  no  doubt  that  lime  would  have  much 
greater  effect  there  than  in  some  parts  of  the  silurian  strata 
where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  lime.  But  the  characteristics 
of  the  silurian  farms  varied  very  much.  If  they  went  down 
to  Whitland  they  would  find  most  beautiful  grazing  land  there, 
even  to  the  very  tops  of  the  hills.  There  were  even  bef-utiful 
permanent  grass  lands  to  be  found.  He  had  been  recently 
invited  to  visit  an  estate  there,  and  he  was  perfectly  astonished 
to  find  on  that  estate  something  like  300  or  400  acres  laid  out 
as  grass  lands.  He  was  taken  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  a 
Mr.  Blaithwaite  had  asked  him  to  explain  how  it  happened 
that  there  was  so  much  grass  lauds  reaching  to  the  very  hill 
tops.     Such  however  was  the  fact. 

Dr.  Hopkins  (Carmarthen)  had  listened  with  astonishment 
to  some  remarks  wliich  had  been  made  with  respect  to  furze. 
Some  lands  in  tliis  part  of  the  country  were  rather  poor,  and 
Mr.  Buckley  had  proposed  to  eradicate  the  furze.  He  could 
tell  Mr.  Buckly  this,  that  he  had  himself  farmed  land  when 
furze  were  indigenous  to  the  soil.  And  besides,  in  certain  sea- 
sons furze  formed  one  of  the  most  important  crops  that  could 
be  growu  on  land  when  it  would  scarcely  produce  anything 
else.  A  good  crop  of  furze  was  often  worth  £5  per  acre,  and 
could  be  produced  from  land  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
worth  half-a-crown  per  acre.  Were  it  not  for  furie  their 
mountain  sheep  would  starve,  not  only  from  want  of  shelter 
but  from  want  of  food.  They  should  remember  that  a  divine 
Creator  had  sent  nothing  into  the  world  that  was  simply  use- 
less, and  furze  having  been  made  to  grow  out  of  the  soil  far- 
mers ought  to  endeavour  to  find  out  their  use.  Now  he  be- 
lieved he  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  out  its  use  on  a  large 
scale.  Even  cows  when  fed  partly  on  young  furze  would 
give  excellent  butter,  and  without  any  strong  colour.  There- 
fore furze  must  not  be  despised  as  some  were  in  the  habit  of 
despising  them.  Now,  with  regard  to  ferns,  they  were  rightly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  great  enemies  of  grass  lands.  The  only 
plan  of  dealing  with  them  was  to  mow  them  down  with  a 
machine  twice  in  the  year,  and  leave  them  on  the  ground  for 
the  purpose  of  manure.  That  would  make  the  grass  so  much 
the  better,  for  the  decayed  ferns  formed  excellent  food  for  the 
grass.  Mr.  Buckley  had  also  spoken  of  farms  covered  with 
docks  and  similar  plants.  Now,  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  docks, 
&c.,  could  be  produced  on  land  worn  out ;  he  always  regarded 
the  presence  of  docks  as  evidence  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
manure  in  the  land.  They  would  never  find  docks  anywhere 
except  in  garden  land  that  had  not  been  properly  cleansed 
according  to  the  rules  of  farming.  As  a  general  rule,  grass 
lands  might  be  more  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  country  by 
irrigation.  If  they  would  read  the  prize  essay,  published  some 
three  or  four  years  ago  on  draining,  which  was  written  by  a 
Scotch  gentlemen,  they  would  find  him  to  state  as  Mr.  Pugh, 
their  late  member,  had  said,  that  water  was  one  of  the  best 
servants  they  could  find  anywhere,  but  it  was  a  miserably  bad 
master.  Water  ouglit  be  taken  from  the  wet  ground,  and 
turned  over  the  dry.  If  that  were  done,  their  crops  would  be 
most  materially  improved.  One  or  two  remarks  he  also  wished 
to  make  about  mosses,  and  some  other  plants  growing  on  lands 
that  have  been  long  grazed.  In  Cheshire  it  is  said  that  far- 
mers are  accustomed  to  place  bonedust  on  such  land.  Now, 
anyone  versed  in  chemistry  knew  that  bonedust  contained 
something  like  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  lime  alone.  That  being 
the  case,  they  might  as  well  apply  lime  at  once.  Besides,  it 
would  be  much  cheaper  to  do  so,  the  grass  would  be  fresher, 
and  the  cattle  would  eat  it  much  more  greedily,  and  leave  no- 
thing behind. 

Tlie  discussion  then  terminated. 
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At  tlie  last  meeting  the  subject  for  discussion  was  the 
Management  of  the  Feet  of  Sheep  in  Health  and  Disease,  to 
be  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton,  Stowmarket.  The  cliair 
was  taken  by  the  President  of  the  Club,  Col.  F.  M.  Wilson. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton  read  the  following  paper  :  In  the  paper 
which  I  am  about  to  read  to  you  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
everything  I  have  to  say  plain  and  practical,  and,  without  any 
reservation,  tell  you  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  feet  of  sheep  in  health  and  disease.     I  am 
sure  stock-breeders  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  that  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure," 
and  are  employing  more  skill,  and  bringing  science  as  well  as 
capital  into  the  management  of  all  domesticated  animals,  to 
improve  their  sanitary  condition,  to  supply  them  with  suitable 
food  and  sheltered  pasturages,  and  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power  protecting  them  from  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease ; 
and  I  rejoice  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  all 
these  respects  the  farmers  of  our  county  bear  favourable  com- 
parison with  those  of  any  other.     The  causes,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  feet  of  sheep  cannot  be  too  well 
understood,  and  will  amply  repay  any  owner  who  will  be  at 
the  trouble  to  master  them.    Wherever  we  meet  with  these 
diseases   in   a   lloek   they   are   a   source   of  irritation ;   they 
affect  the  pocket  of  the  fanner,  the  patience  and  temper  of  the 
shepherd,  and  entail  a  fearful  amount  of  suffering  and  loss  of 
condition   upon  a  valuable   animal.     I   have   prosecuted  the 
study  of  this  subject  with  much  pleasure,  and  firmly  believe 
that  a  careful  consideration  of  and  acquaintance  with  diseases 
of  this  nature  should  be  more  generally  practised,  if  from  no 
other  motive,  at  least  because  it  is  the  greatest  economy.     I 
have  endeavoured   to  make  this  paper  more  interesting  to  you 
by  preparing  the  feet  of  several  sheep,  carefully  dissected,  that 
you  may  see  and  understand  more  fully  the  nature,  origin, and 
seat  of  the  various   diseases  to  which  the  feet  of  sheep  are 
liable.    I  have  here  part  of  the  fore- leg.    The  foot  is  divided 
into  two  toes  or  digits,  each  being  covered  with  a  hoof.     This 
is  the  crust,  this  the  sole,  and  this  the  heel,  furnished  with  an 
elastic  cushion.     The  crust  is  designed  to  resist  the  wear  and 
tear  to  which  the  foot  is  exposed,  and  though  the  sole  cover- 
ing of  the  heels  looks  and  feels  soft,  it  is  beautifully  adapted 
to  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  fulfil,  viz.,  to  resist  injuries 
from  concussion,  to  which  the  sheep  of  mountainous  districts 
are  liable  ;  and   it  seems   to  have   the  power   to  resist  any 
amount  of  cutting  or  laceration  to  which,  in  a  state  of  uature, 
it  could  fairly  be  subjected.     In  this  specimen  I  have  removed 
the  hoof,  to  show  the  coronary  ligament,  the  laminre  which 
lie  immediately  under  the  crust,  this  beautiful  pad  upon  the 
heels,  and  tbe  vilhe,  a  porous-like  structure  which  unites  the 
sensible  with  the  insensible  sole.     The  coronary  ligament  con- 
nects the  skin  of  the  leg  with  the  parts  contained  within  the 
hoof — it  is  formed  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  interspersed  with 
blood-vessels,  and  is  the  structure  from  which  tbe  hoof  is 
formed.     These  are  the  coflin  bones,  these  the  coronary  bones, 
these  the  navicular  bones,  and  these  tbe  tendons  which  serve 
to  connect  them,  the  joints  exquisite  in  form,  and  their  beau- 
tiful lining,  the  synovial  membrane  secreting  what  we  call  joint 
oil,  and  the  cartilage  of  which  the  joint-ends  of  bones  are 
formed.     Now,  between  these  digits,  or  clays,  or  toes,  and  a 
little  above  them,  we  find  a  small  hole  called  the  interdigital 
canal ;  it  passes  downwards  behind  and  between  the  toes  ;  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  is  covered  with  hair  ;    its  purpose  is  to 
secrete  a  fluid  which  shall  keep  the  parts  oiled  or  softened,  and 
thus  prevent  any  ill  effect  which  might  otherwise  ensue  by 
the  constant  rubbing  together  the  toes  or  digits  are  subjected 
to.     Another  important  office  this  secretion  fills  is  to  prevent 
the  dirt  getting  hard  and  dry  between  the  toes,  and  proving  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance  and  lameness ;  and  for  a  further 
interesting  and  more  detailed   description  of  this  organ  see 
Youatt,  on   diseases   of  sheep,   page   53i.    It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  make  these  preliminary  remarks  to  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  the  uature  and  structure  of  the  parts  which  are 


affected  by  some  of  the  diseases  which  will  form  the  subject 
matter  of  this  paper.    We  will  first  consider  epizootic  foot-rot 
or  murrain.    The  great  secret  of  success  in  curing  this  disease 
is  in  giving  early  and  unremitting  attention  to  it  in  the  first 
stages,  and  this  will  apply  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  feet  I  shall 
have  to  speak  upon.     A  few  days  of  neglect  may  lay  the 
ground-work  of  maladies  it  may  take  months  to  eradicate.     I 
am  sure  that  those  of  you  who  have  had  any  of  these  cases  to 
contend  with  will  bear  me  out  in  my  opinion  that  nothing^ 
gives  greater  annoyance  and  vexation  than  to  have  a  flock  of 
sheep  requiring  the  constant  attention  and  care  in  dressing  the 
feet  of  those  affected,  and  examining  any  that  show  symptoms  of 
lameness.     Epizootic  foot-rot,  or  murrain,   is   the   result  of 
contagion,  which  is  the  common  cause  of  its  diffusion.     It  is 
an  inflammation  of  the  skin  connected  with  the  hoof,  involving 
the  lamina;  and  vilhc  (which,  you  will  remember,  I  said  were 
the  parts  connecting  the  sensitive  with  the  insensible  sole), 
and  leaves   inflamed   and   very  tender  surfaces,   discharging 
watery  matter.     If  this  stage  is  neglected,  ulcers  form,  which 
secrete  a  whitish  fluid  matter  with  an  offensive  smell,  and  are 
found  upon  the  fore  feet  as  well  as  the  hinder  ones  without 
distinction.     As  soon  as  a  sheep  appears  lame  remove  it  at 
once  to  a  dry  situation,  and  carefully  cleanse  the  foot  with 
soap  and  water  if  the  sheep  have  been  kept  in  the  dirt ;  if 
they  have  been  upon  grass  the  feet  will  not  require  it.     Now, 
you  may  say  we  can  get  the  dirt  off  without  soap  and  water  ; 
so  you  may.     But  you  cannot  get  the  part  affected  so  clean  as 
with  it.     The  exudations  of  matter,  &c.,   may  be  dried  upon 
the  limb,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will  not  yield  to  the 
action  of  water  alone  ;  and,  what  is  more  important  still,  the 
cleaning  of  the  part  shows  you  exactly  where  to  cut.     Then 
examine  the  foot,  and  if  the  symptoms  I  have  just  enumerated 
are  present,  get  some  tow  moistened  with  chloralum  one  part, 
water  ten  parts,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
vitriol) — about  half  an  ounce  of  blue  vitriol  to  a  quart  of 
water,  and  bind  tbe  tow  on  the  part  by  means  of  a  narrow 
cahco  bandage.    If  the  weather  is  wet  and  the  ground  moist, 
touch  the  part  with  undiluted  chloralum  first,  and  give  the 
following  aperient  drink  if  the  moutlis  are  sore  as  well  as  the 
feet,   and  the  sheep  are  feverish  :  Epsom  salts  three  ounces, 
common  salt  one  ounce,  sulphur  one  ounce,  to   be   given  in 
about  a  quarter-pint  of  water,  or  a  little  more  if  necessary. 
Let  this  drink  be  given  slowly,  and  should  cough  or  any  sign 
of  choking  arise,  do  not  persist  in  giving  it — rather  wait  and  try 
again  when  the  cough  or  choke  is  gone.     If  feverish  symptoms 
continue,  substitute  for  the  above  this  fever  drink  :  Nitre  one 
ounce,  sulphur  one  ounce,  coarse  sugar  one  ounce,  in  water 
sufficient  for  a  drink.    If  the  animals  affected  are  lambs,  half 
the  dose  of  the  above  drinks  should  be  given  and  repeated  once 
a  week.     I  have  found  gentlemen  are  often  reluctant  to  ad- 
minister any  internal  remedies  in  these  and  diseases  of  like 
nature  amongst  their  sheep,  and  thus  the  chance  of  cure  is 
lessened,  or  at  least  retarded.    And  no  wonder  they  do  show 
this  reluctance  when  the  trouble  of  giving  drinks  to  a  flock  of 
sheep  is  taken   into   consideration.    But  to  return.     Change 
the  tow  and  lotion  every  second  or  third  day,  and  at  each 
time  of  dressing  carefully  remove  any  portions  of  hoof  that 
are  detached.    This  treatment  will  generally  be  found  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  cases  taken  early ;  and  if  there  was  no 
other  side  to  the  question  all   would  seem  to    go   on  most 
smoothly,  but  unfortunately,  very  often  by  the  distraction  of 
other  business  matters  of  the  owner,  or  on  account  of  care- 
lessness or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  shepherd,  the  disease 
goes  on  without  proper  remedies  or  treatment,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  or  coronet,  will  become 
swollen,  matter  forms,  and  sinuses  (the  result  of  the  confined 
or  pent-up  matter)   running  in  various  directions,  which,  if 
allowed  to  go  on  uninterrupted,  would  detach  the  whole  hoof. 
From  this  stage  the  ulceration  rapidly  progresses,  eating  its 
way  on  all  sides ;  the  poor  animal  suffers  too  much  to  be  able 
to  feed,  and  loses  flesh  fast.    Supposing,  then,  this  state  of 
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tilings  to  exist,  first  carefully  examine  the  feet,  removing  every 
particle  of  tlie  hoof  that  is  undermined  or  separated,  as  it  will 
never  re-uuite  and  become  sound,  but  on  no  account  cut  away 
that  part  adhering  closely  to  the  loot,  unless  it  turns  inwards, 
as  is  sometimes  tiie  case  ;  then  it  may  be  removed.  After  this 
is  done  apply  a  warm  poultice  of  carrots  or  turnips,  and  renew 
it  twice  during  the  day  if  practicable.  Place  the  sheep  in  a 
quiet  and  clean  place,  and  give  the  aperient  drink  after  poul- 
ticing for  a  day  or  two,  or  until  the  part  has  a  cleaner  and 
healthier  appearance  ;  use  the  chloralum  or  sulphate  of  copper 
lotion  and  bandage  ;  and  if  proud  flesh  appears  to  grow  too 
rapidly,  and  the  new  horn  does  not  grow,  just  touch  the  parts 
with  caustic,  or  sprinkle  a  little  dry  powder  of  sulphate  of 
copper  over  them  ;  if  they  are  feverish,  give  the  fever-drink, 
and  by  no  means  let  hot  caustic  lotion  be  applied  without  con- 
trol over  every  part  of  the  highly  sensitive  and  naked  surface 
of  the  foot.  This  disease  rapidly  spreads  by  contagion  or  con- 
tact with  the  matter  from  infected  animals ;  and  if  your  sheep 
are  driven  over  a  road  upon  which  a  diseased  lot  have  recently 
passed  there  is  great  risk  of  its  being  communicated.  If, 
therefore,  epizootic  foot-rot  should  break  out,  move  the  whole 
of  the  flock  to  some  part  of  the  farm  not  at  that  time  used 
for  feeding  sheep  ;  separate  the  healthy  from  the  diseased,  and 
keep  the  sufferers  in  a  dry  fold  or  strawyard  as  a  hospital  to 
which  any  fresh  cases  may  be  at  once  removed,  and  do  not 
allow  those  that  have  been  atfected  to  mix  with  the  sound  sheep 
until  every  symptom  of  the  disease  and  lameness  shall  have 
gone.  I  now  come  to  visicular  epizootic,  which  is  what 
we  are  all  iarailiar  with  as  foot-and-mouth  disease.  This 
disease  first  appeared  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, about  1836,  and  has  since  paid  a  visit  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  happily,  like 
almost  all  epidemics,  it  seems  to  be  gradually  losing  its 
severity,  until  now  many  gentlemen  simply  do  nothing 
for  it  but  careful  nursing ;  some  let  them  take  their  chance, 
others  half  kill  them  with  dosing,  but  the  wisest  plan  is  to 
give  a  simple  remedy,  such  as  salts  and  sulphur,  or  salts  and 
nitre  in  proper  doses  with  careful  nursing.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  contagion  is  the  cause  of  its  spreading,  and  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  we  can  trace  its  origin  or  outbreak  to 
sheep  that  have  come  from  large  fairs  or  marts,  and  seldom 
hear  of  a  case  where  strict  measures  have  been  adopted  for 
keeping  them  out  of  the  way  of  contagion.  The  symptoms 
and  effects  of  this  disease  are  too  well  known  by  most  farmers 
to  need  any  description  from  me  ;  therefore  I  would  simply 
say  it  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin, 
first  noticed  by  the  appearance  of  little  vesicles  or  blisters  on 
the  surfaces  of  those  parts  uncovered  by  skin  or  hair.  The 
mouth  and  tongue  are  generally  dotted  with  these  little  blis- 
ters, saliva  in  a  frothy  state  drains  from  the  mouth,  which  is 
hot  and  tender,  and  renders  the  animal  unable  to  eat  or  unwil- 
ling to  make  the  attempt.  Lameness  is  the  next  symptom  ; 
the  animal  walks  upon  his  heels  or  seeks  his  food  upon  his 
knees.  Sometimes  the  hoof  begins  to  separate  from  the  foot ; 
blisters  form  around  the  coronet  or  juncture  with  the  hairy 
skin  and  hoof,  and  between  the  clays.  If  the  case  to  be 
treated  is  severe,  I  would  begin  by  giving  the  aperient  drink 
I  have  just  mentioned,  and  follow  this  in  a  day  or  two  with 
the  nitre  and  sulphur ;  but  in  all  ordinary  cases,  indeed  to  the 
hulk  of  the  flock,  I  should  only  sponge  out  the  mouth  with 
a  lotion  composed  of  chloralum  and  water.  Make  it  so  that 
the  lotion  bears  a  somewhat  brackisk  taste,  or  about  one  part 
in  twenty.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  tell  you  that  chloralum  is 
a  comparatively  new  remedy,  but  being  non-poisonous  and 
free  from  smell,  and,  moreover,  having  all  the  curative  power 
and  properties  of  every  known  disinfectant  and  anti-putrescent, 
will  supersede  every  one  of  these  preparations  now  in  use.  I 
have  seen  it  cure  as  bad  a  case  as  could  be  in  three  dressings ; 
if  this  chloralum  lotion  is  used,  and  the  feet  are  kept  clean 
and  the  animal  quiet,  giving  good,  soft,  and  nutritive  food, 
recovery  will  take  place  in  about  a  week.  If  the  feet  are  any 
trouble,  remove  any  loose  horn,  and  dress  them  with  chlo- 
ralum solution  or  vitriolic  lotion,  as  recommended  for  mur- 
rain ;  an  abundance  of  short  dry  litter  is  a  great  advantage. 
Sheep  suffer  most  in  the  feet  in  this  disease,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally only  necessary  to  treat  them.  We  now  come  to  a  disease 
which  you  will  understand  more  readily  by  having  seen  the 
dissected  parts.  I  mean  a  lameness  arising  in  the  canal  I 
have  spoken  of,  caused  by  sand,  gravel,  thorns,  or  foreign 
bodies  becoming  inserted  or  having  worked  into  it.     Youutt 


says,  in  1523,  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  when  speaking  of  this 
disease,  attributes  it  to  a  worm  in  the  sheep's  foot,  adding  that 
the  hole  by  which  said  worm  had  entered  was  still  visible. 
Let  us  be  thankful  (though  we  have  much  to  learn)  we  are 
more  enlightened  now.  Any  or  either  of  the  causes  I  have 
named  may  excite  and  set  up  a  considerable  degree  of  local 
inflammation,  which  may  also  involve  neighbouring  parts, 
causing  great  lameness  ;  indeed  the  poor  animal  is  often  found 
seeking  its  food  upon  its  knees.  Sheep  are  liable  to  be  afllicted 
with  this  disease  at  all  times  and  seasons,  but  most  frequently 
when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  Now,  once  and  for  ever, 
forbid  the  use  of  the  rope  or  yarn  being  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  digits,  as  is  often  done,  the  poor  animal 
suffers  quite  enough  without  that.  First,  get  the  foot  clean, 
as  I  before  recommended,  and  see  if  there  is  any  foreign  body 
to  irritate  the  parts,  which  remove  by  a  suitable  instrument. 
Bandage  the  leg  and  foot  lightly,  and  keep  it  wetted  with  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or,  w  hat  is  better  still,  this  lotion  : 
Arnica  (tincture),  one  drachm;  Goulard's  Extract,  one  drachm  ; 
water,  eight  ounces.  After  this,  if  the  inflammation  does  not 
go,  try  a  poultice  or  two,  and  when  the  discharge  is  of  a 
healthy  character  smear  the  parts  twice  or  three  times  a-week 
with  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  ointment,  keeping  the  bandages 
still  on  until  a  cure  is  effected.  There  is  a  lameness  which 
arises  when  matter  is  formed  and  confined  in  a  cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  foot,  and  appears  at  the  top  of  it ;  it  is  an  abscess 
brought  on  by  inflammation,  sometimes  the  result  of  a  dis- 
eased state,  or  may  be  caused  by  a  bruise  or  blow,  accompanied 
by  heat  and  swelling  of  the  leg.  Here  you  must  first  poultice  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  matter  ;  if  this  course  is  adopted, 
and  the  abscess  breaks  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  curing  it ; 
encourage  the  discharge  for  a  short  time,  and  then  lightly 
bandage  the  foot  up  and  keep  it  moist  with  a  solution  of 
chloralum,  one  part,  in  water  20  parts.  Should  the  case 
prove  troublesome,  and  the  swelling  does  not  come  to  a  head, 
make  an  incision  into  the  most  pointed  part  of  it,  or  where  it 
feels  softest,  and  then  poultice,  bandage,  and  dress  as  above 
directed.  Eoot-rot,  as  we  understand  the  term,  is  the  disease 
we  are  most  familiar  with,  and  although  existing  from  earliest 
times  has  become  more  prevalent  during  the  last  50  years — in 
some  measure  owing  to  the  increased  weight  we  get  our 
sheep  to  at  an  early  age — but  chiefly  to  their  being  folded 
whilst  consuming  root  crops  upon  land  that  is  heavy  and 
moist,  or  being  kept  too  long  upon  wet  undrained  pastures,  in 
some  cases  never  being  removed  from  it  so  long  as  the  food 
lasts.  The  hoof  becomes  softened  by  constantly  standing  in 
moisture,  is  overgrown,  soft,  and  lacks  tenacity,  or  toughness, 
the  crust  of  the  toe  turns  inward  upon  the  sole,  or  the  outer 
insensible  covering  of  it  is  worn  down.  When  sheep  that  have 
been  subjected  to  this  state  of  things  are  driven  any  distance 
along  a  hard  road  to  fair  or  market,  their  feet,  in  the  tender 
condition  I  have  described,  are  bruised,  and  a  local  inflamma- 
tion is  set  up  which  ends  in  matter  forming,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  what  we  call  foot-rot,  and  thus  we  so  often  hear  of  it 
for  the  first  time  as  occurring  "  in  a  lot  I  bought  so  and  so." 
Another  and  very  fruitful  source  of  foot-rot  is,  the  hoof  is 
allowed  to  grow  out  of  proportion,  the  crust  especially,  and 
the  overgrown  parts  break  off,  exposing  the  highly  sensitive 
parts ;  earth,  sand,  thorns,  &c.,  work  into  or  wound  these 
places,  and  inflammation  here  also  is  set  up,  matter  forms  and 
lameness  follows.  Mountain  or  Down  sheep  are  not  subject 
to  this  disease,  as  their  feet  are  subject  to  a  healthy  wear  and 
tear  in  search  of  their  food,  and  are  not  placed  in  a  moist 
situation  where  all  this  mischief  we  have  considered  is  com- 
menced. Whenever  a  sheep  is  lame  let  the  feet  be  examined 
without  delay,  carefully  remove  all  dirt,  and  pare  off  every 
particle  of  the  foot  that  is  loose,  ragged,  or  unsound,  and 
detached  from  the  sensitive  parts,  but  let  this  be  done,  if 
possible,  without  drawing  blood.  And  this,  let  me  say,  is  the 
great  reason  why,  in  bad  cases,  the  foot  should  be  washed,  for 
when  a  foot  is  cleansed  you  can  see  exactly  the  part  that 
requires  pairing.  I  have  often  seen  a  foot  pared  unnecessarily, 
because  the  operator  could  not  see  exactly  how  far  to  cut  for 
the  dirt  covering  the  part.  Here  let  me  say  a  word  about  the 
knife,  which  is  too  often  very  unsuited  for  the  purpose,  being 
so  round  at  the  edge  by  constant  sharpening  that  the  hoof,  in 
the  act  of  paring,  is  dragged  and  haggled,  giving  the  poor 
animal  pain  that  might  be  avoided,  and  aggravating  the  local 
inflammation.  A  small  pocket  drawing  knife,  or  a  knife  kept 
for  the  purpose  thin  to  the  edge,  will  be  best.     When  the 
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feet  are  properly  pared,  let  them  be  well  wetted  with  a  lotion 
of  one  part  chloralimi  to  20  parts  of  water ;  afterwards  dust 
the  part  with  dry  oxide  of  zinc,  or  lightly  smear  with  an 
ointment  composed  of  equal  parts,  finely  powdered,  sulphate  of 
copper,  charcoal,  and  lard.  After  either  of  the  above  dress- 
ings, cover  the  feet  with  tow,  and  bind  it  with  broad  tape  or 
calico.  If,  after  one  or  two  dressings,  there  is  any  appearance 
of  proud  llesh,  dress  the  feet  with  a  powder  of  equal  parts  of 
powdered  charcoal  and  blue  vitriol,  or  touch  them  with  a  hot 
iron  or  butyr  of  antimony,  but  remember  these  caustics  will  do 
more  harm  than  good  if  applied  indiscriminately  to  healthy  as 
well  as  unhealthy  surfaces.  At  the  beginning  of  my  paper  I 
promised  yon  T  would  be  practical,  and  I  think  some  of 
you  may  be  inclined  to  say,  "  I  should  like  to  see  him 
dress  and  bandage,  and  bother  about  with  a  whole  flock  so  ;" 
therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  in  such  case  I  would  omit 
the  bandage  except  in  the  worst  cases,  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
affected  tlock,  after  dressing,  be  folded  with  a  plentiful  beddiug 
of  dry  straw,  or  kept  as  long  as  it  appears  desirable  to  you 
upon  a  dry  situation,  either  a  barn  lloor,  straw-yard,  or  pasture. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  if  the  foot  is  exposed  to  the 
original  cause  of  the  disease  the  evil  will  return  iu  an  aggra- 
vated farm.  Tow  is  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  bandage  ;  it 
has  a  two-fold  advantage  in  stimulating  the  parts  and  protect- 
ing from  dirt  or  flies  in  summer.  If  you  meet  with  ulceration 
and  much  discharge,  use  a  poultice  upon  which  some  pow- 
dered charcoal  has  been  sprinkled,  and  afterwards  use  the  dry 
oxide  of  zinc  dressing,  as  recommended  above.  Rheumatism 
is  a  disease  which  sometimes  affects  our  sheep,  and  is  known 
by  various  names,  as  joint  garget,  bustian  foul,  &c.,  prevalent 
in  low,  marshy,  undrained  districts,  with  little  or  no  shelter 
from  cold  easterly  winds,  lying  upon  damp  or  undrained 
ground.  It  principally  seizes  young  lambs  from  one  to  three 
mouths  old  ;  but  old  sheep  are  also  liable  to  its  attacks.  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  the  differences  of  opinion  amongst  phy- 
siologists as  to  the  localities  or  textures  of  the  bodies  which 
becoi»e  the  seat  of  pain  and  indammation  in  rheumatism,  but 
simply  say  it  most  frequently  affects  the  large  joints.  Youatt 
makes  very  short  work  of  it,  for  he  says,  "  when  once  this 
disease  has  seriously  attacked  an  animal  the  malady  will  sel- 
dom be  eradicated,  therefore  prepare  it  for  the  butcher.  But 
if  the  animal  is  not  good  meat,  and  you  are  inclined  to  treat 
it  rather  than  adopt  tiiis  unscientific  plan,  and  thus  give 
Nature  a  chance,  you  must  pay  regard  to  the  following 
symptoms  :  Young  lambs  are  unable  to  follow  the  ewe,  and 
appear  dull  and  untiirifty,  and  then  extreme  lameness  with 
swollen  joints,  pain,  and  heat,  &c.  ;  if  it  is  confined  to  the 
extremities  try  warmth  and  Ibis  "  Stimulating  Embrocation" — 
take  ot  turpentine,  liquid  ammonia,  tincture  arnica,  linseed  oil, 
and  laudanum,  of  each  equal  parts,  and  well  rub  into  the  parts 
affected.  In  old  sheep  give  a  dose  of  castor  or  linseed  oil  first, 
and  follow  this  with  powdered  colchicura  10  grains,  powdered 
nitre  one  drachm,  powdered  opium  10  grains,  grey  powder  one 
scruple — to  be  given  in  gruel  twice-a-day  for  a  few  days,  as  well 
as  use  the  above  embrocation.  It  has  been  suggested  tome  that 
I  should  touch  upon  the  subject  of  the  relative  liability  to  dis- 
ease of  the  feet,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
There  is  a  very  good  account  given  by  Mr.  Black  m  Youatt's 
Work  on  Sheep.  He  noticed  the  progress  of  foot-rot  amongst 
certain  sheep  of  various  breeds  that  had  been  turned  into  the 
park.  He  says  that  black-faced  Hampshire  Downs  were  the 
first  affected,  and  not  only  first,  but  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  others  (and  I  find  this  accords  with  the  experience  of  some 
gentlemen  in  this  county)  ;  those  next  affected  were  a  cross 
between  the  black- faced  and  the  Cheviot;  then  the  Cheviot;  and 
last  and  least  of  all,  the  Leicester.  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  account  for  this  peculiar  liability 
in  the  different  breeds  while  all  are  exposed  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, but  by  carefully  watching  the  flock  I  found 
the  black-faced  got  up  earlier  in  the  morning  and 
rambled  about  amongst  the  dew,  thus  continuing  the 
habits  they  were  accustomed  to  on  their  native  Downs. 
The  other  breeds  seemed  to  have  the  disease  in  the  order  in 
which  they  resembled  the  blackfaced  sheep,  &c.,  &c."  Now  it 
is  a  subject  of  remark  that  Down  sheep  removed  from  their 
native  pastures  to  low  or  moist  or  heavy  land  are  peculiarly 
subject  to  foot-rot,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  experience 
of  the  practical  men  I  see  around  me  upon  this  point,  and  I 
hope  we  may  draw  from  this  a  useful  conclusion  as  to  the  kind 
of  sheep  that  should  be  selected  as  best  for  the  different  soils 


and  pastures,  but  especially  for  GUI'  own.  And  now,  having 
given  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability  a  necessarily  condensed  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  of  tiie  feet  of  sheep  in  disease,  I  will  say 
a  few  words  of  the  management  of  their  feet  in  health,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  prevent,  or  if  not  at  least  to  mi- 
tigate, much  of  the  evil  attendant  upon  these  diseases.  1st. 
Never  buy  a  lot  of  sheep  you  know  nothing  about,  and  mix 
them  with  your  ilock  until  you  are  well  satisfied  that  they  are 
sound  of  limb  as  well  as  skin.  2nd.  Never  keep  sheep  in  con- 
fined yards  upon  hot  dung.  When  they  are  kept  in  yards  tiie 
litter  should  be  constantly  renewed  and  kept  dry.  Their  in- 
stinct teaches  us  this  as  well,  for  they  will  themselves  select 
the  driest  places  in  the  yard.  3rd.  Never  lamb  down  upon 
low  undrained  lands.  Let  every  fold  at  such  time  be  well  at- 
tended to  and  kept  supplied  with  dry  bedding,  and  see  that  they 
may  lie  comfortable,  especially  at  night,  by  doing  which  you 
will  prevent  attacks  from  cold  and  damp,  producing  rheuma- 
tism. 4th.  Avoid  giving  sheep  too  large  quantities  of  beans 
or  other  dry  grain  to  eat,  for  although  of  the  greatest  service  iu 
moderation,  in  excess  are  apt  to  produce  sanguineous  conges- 
tion, or  set  fast.  5th.  As  diseases  of  the  feet  so  often  arise 
from  a  distorted  form  of  the  hoof,  and  consequently  unevenness 
of  pressure,  I  would  therefore  recommend  a  more  careful  su- 
pervision of  the  feet  than  is  usual,  especially  when  folding  up- 
on moist  ground.  I  would  then  pare  them  carefully,  shorten- 
ing the  toe  if  too  long,  and  pariug  down  the  crust,  especially 
if  it  is  growing  inwards  or  overlapping  the  sole.  Indeed  in 
most  localities  ordinary  foot-rot  may  be  entirely  prevented,  and 
in  every  situation  its  prevalence  and  severity  may  be  greatly 
abated  by  the  simple  expedient  of  paring  every  two  or  three 
months,  and  if  there  is  the  slightest  symptom  of  seediness  or 
unsoundness  at  the  periodical  examinations  apply  the  proper 
remedy  at  once,  and  if  your  sheep  were  occasionally  driven  on 
a  hard  road  it  would  do  their  feet  much  good.  6th.  Do  not 
use  the  application  to  the  feet  one-quarter  the  strength  that  is 
usual.  You  will  note  I  said  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  blue  vitriol  to  a  pint  of  water  would  be  strong  enough, 
and  in  practice  you  will  find  it  so.  I  have  made  a  point 
of  explaining  this  by  having  noticed  the  evil  attending 
the  use  of  too  strong  caustics,  which  dry  up  the  parts  that  are 
healthy  as  well  as  diseased,  .and  the  next  thing  is  you  have  a 
crack  come  in  the  skin  between  the  clays  with  hardened  edges 
that  takes  more  nealiug  than  the  original  disease,  and  is  a 
source  of  much  pain  to  the  animal,  aud  might  be  avoided  by 
using  the  dressing  of  proper  strength,  and  not  applying  it  to 
healthy  parts  as  well  as  diseased;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
offer  one  more  suggestion  it  would  be  that  your  shepherds  be 
given  a  better  chance  of  education  upon  these  subjects,  and 
their  intelligence  promoted  by  every  means  at  your  disposal. 
For  instance,  if  we  had  them  here  to-night  their  minds  would 
be  set  to  work  by  what  they  will  liear,  and  their  intellect  once 
set  going  you  would  find  your  orders  and  wishes  carried  out 
with  more  precision,  sound  judgment,  and  skill,  and  all  these 
attributes  are  necessary  at  onetime  or  other  in  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  your  flock. 

The  President  said  the  paper  was  so  good,  so  exhaustive 
and  scientific,  that  there  was  very  little  additional  to  be  said 
on  the  subect,  and  the  excellence  of  the  paper  had  suggested 
to  him  this  idea  ;  there  had  been  several  very  interesting 
meetings  iu  connection  with  this  Club,  and  the  papers  which 
had  been  presented  were  extremely  good  and  practical,  and 
would  be  found  valuable  to  farmers  as  a  reference,  and  he 
thought  that  they  might  be  printed  at  length  with  much 
advantage  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  perfectly  true  tiiat 
reports  appeared  in  the  local  papers,  but  the  members  did  not 
always  keep  the  papers  as  a  reference.  By  presenting  them 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  the  puggestion  which  Mr.  Sutton 
had  thrown  out  might  be  carried  into  effect,  viz.,  of  informing 
the  men  in  their  employ  upon  the  subjects  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  this  Club.  He  merely  threw  out  the  suggestion, 
and  the  question  of  expense  was,  of  course,  a  very  material 
one,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  the  funds  of  the  Ciub  would 
admit  of  the  suggestion  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hatten  said  he  had  a  lot  of  sheep  which, 
while  they  were  on  his  occupation,  were  sound  and  healthy. 
He  sold  them,  and  subsequently  on  seeing  them  he  found  that 
many  of  them  were  lame  with  the  foot  disease.  On  inquiry 
he  was  told  by  the  gentleman  who  bought  them  that  as  soou 
as  he  took  his  sheep  from  the  land  and  placed  them  in  the 
straw-yard  they  invariably  turned  lame.    That  was  the  case 
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with  tlic  slieep  he  (Mr.  llatten)  sold.  He  had  them  a  long 
time,  and  whilst  they  were  in  his  possession  tiiey  were  quite 
hcaltiiy. 

Mr.  Page  :  Had  they  been  mixed  ? 

Mr.  Hatten  :  No. 

Mr.  Page  ;  Were  they  on  sound  land  ? 

Mr.  IIatten  :  Yes,  perfectly  sound  land. 

Mr.  Woodward  asked  if  they  were  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  they  had  been  used  to  when  in  Mr.  Hatten's 
possession. 

Mr.  Hatten  :  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WooDWAUD  said  that  if  the  sheep  were  subjected  to  a 
different  treatment  it  might  be  easy  to  understand  the  cause 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease.  He  himself,  understood 
but  very  little  about  the  disease  in  sheep.  His  plan  was  to 
keep  tlie  animals  on  the  land  as  much  as  he  could,  but  he  had 
been  informed  that  if  sheep  were  put  into  a  yard  where  there 
was  other  kind  of  manure,  it  was  likely  to  create  a  fever  in  the 
feet,  whereas  if  the  yard  was  properly  cleaned  out  and  clean 
straw  littered  down,  the  sheep  would  not  take  any  disease. 
The  subject  which  had  been  so  well  introduced  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Club  was  an  important  one,  and  good  must  result 
from  discussing  it. 

Mr.  CiiAS,  TuRiMER  said  he  had  had  some  little  experience 
in  reference  to  the  disease  in  the  feet  of  sheep.  His  opinion 
was  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  foot 
disease  and  the  real  foot-rot  proper,  and  many  people  did  not 
understand  this  difference.  As  far  as  the  foot-rot  was  con- 
cerned, very  few  people  knew  what  it  was,  and  it  appeared  to 
him  tliat  it  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  deal  with,  and  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it  altogether. 

Mr.  James  Matthew  remarked  that  when  his  sheep  had 
been  taken  with  the  disease  in  the  feet,  he  had  tried  the  mix- 
ture Mr.  Sutton  had  spoken  of,  and  had  found  it  cured  them. 
As  to  placing  sheep  in  a  yard,  he  believed  it  was  invariably 
found  that  it  was  followed  by  disease  in  the  feet.  At  least 
that  was  his  experience.  He  remembered  taking  some  slieep 
off  land  and  folding  them  in  a  stack-yard  :  they  were  littered 
down  with  clean  straw  twice  a  day,  and  after  three  weeks  they 
came  out  with  the  foot-rot.  When  they  went  into  the  stack- 
yard they  were  quite  clean,  and  he  could  not  account  for  the 
disease  breaking  out. 

Mr.  J.  Turner  said  his  practice  had  been  to  keep  his  sheep 
in  the  yard.  He  put  them  into  the  yard  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  before  Christmas,  and  he  kept  them  there  nearly  all  the 
winter.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  them  out  on  to  a  stony 
walk  night  and  morning,  and  he  might  say  that  he  never  had 
a  touch  of  the  foot-rot.  His  sheep  had  had  a  little  touch  of 
the  foot-disease,  but  by  the  apjilication  of  certain  remedies  re- 
commended by  his  shepherd  they  were  always  cured.  He  could 
not  therefore  agree  that  the  keeping  of  the  sheep  in  the  yard 
was  always  the  cause  of  the  foot-rot. 

Mr.  James  Matthew  :  You  were  in  the  habit  of  turning 
them  out  on  to  a  hard  walk. 

Mr.  Turner  :  I  let  them  walk  out,  but  they  only  went  into 
my  stone-yard. 

Mr.  Sutton  :  I  recommended  a  drive  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Noble  referred  to  a  lot  of  ewes  which  he  bought.  He 
noticed  that  some  of  them  limped,  and  he  had  some  of  Mr. 
Sutton's  liquid,  and  he  thought  they  were  cured.  When  the 
turnips  were  finished  he  put  the  sheep  into  the  yard,  and  they 
soon  began  to  limp  again.  The  yard  was  quite  free  from  other 
manure,  but  they  were  not  there  a  week  before  they  became 
lame  ;  they  were  too  heavy  in  lamb  to  dress  now,  but  as  soon 
as  they  had  lambed  he  should  dress  them  with  lotion  again, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  be  quickly  cured. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  he  should  like  to  know  if  foot-rot  was 
not  the  result  of  neglected  epidemic  in  the  foot.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  it  was  so,  and  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
best  cure  was  a  little  opening  medicine,  and  he  generally  used 
a  little  salts. 

Mr.  Makins  said  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  a  neglected 
case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  would  result  in  the  foot-rot. 
There  were,  of  course,  a  great  many  different  diseases  in  sheep, 
and  in  some  animals  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  passed  off, 
doing  apparently  but  little  injury  to  the  animals,  and  perhaps 
in  other  cases  it  was  just  the  reverse. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Oakes  said  he  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sutton,  or 
any  other  practical  man  present,  what  the  foot-rot  was  to  be 
attributed  to.    Was  it  not  the  result  of  a  disorganised  state  of 


the  stomach  of  the  animal  ?  It  must  be  something  like  the 
thrush  in  the  hoof  of  a  horse;  and  if  a  horse  was  not  healthy, 
disease  must  show  itself  somewhere,  hut  by  a  certain  amount  of 
care  and  attention,  and  with  proper  diet,  a  cure  was  invariably 
effected. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  there  was  frequently  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fusion between  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  the  foot-rot. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  the  animal  was  invariably  seen  on 
his  knees,  and  if  it  was  turned  up,  and  the  hoof  examined,  a 
good  deal  of  matter  would  be  seen,  and  the  hoof  might  be 
moved  about,  and  in  some  cases  almost  detached.  The  foot- 
root  was  brought  on  by  gravel  and  sand  working  into  the  foot, 
and,  neglected,  it  spread  to  the  highly-sensitive  part  he  had 
pointed  out  in  the  illustrations  before  him.  This  was  more  of 
a  mechanical  disease,  while  the  other  was  more  a  disease  of 
the  stomach  and  of  the  system  generally — a  kind  of  irruptive 
fever.  In  foot-rot  the  leg  of  the  sheep  would  be  found  as  cool 
as  possible,  and  the  disease  was  simply  local,  and  was  pro- 
duced by  causes  which  acted  locally. 

Mr.  M.  MuMFORD  said  he  had  on  his  farm  certain  land 
which  was  altogetlier  unsuitable  for  sheep,  and  his  animals 
had  suffered  from  the  foot-disease  severely  ;  in  fact,  in  about 
six  months  he  lost  £150  by  sheep  that  had  the  foot-rot.  He 
did  not  know  that  anybody  would  keep  sheep  under  tlie  cir- 
cumstances so  long  as  he  did — his  were  wethers,  and  he  kept 
them  three  years.  He  kept  them  because  he  could  not  get  rid 
of  them  (laughter).  He  pitied  Mr.  Hatten  if  he  was  in  the 
same  position  with  the  sheep  lie  kept  so  long.  His  (Mr. 
Mumford's)  undoubtedly  suffered  from  the  foot-rot,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  that  was  a  disease  very  difficult  to  deal 
with.  It  seemed  to  him  almost  a  case  of  "  Best  curing  'em  a 
little  at  a  time  and  seU  'em  ;  but  I  pity  the  other  poor  devil 
that  get  'em." 

Mr.  Hatten  reminded  Mr.  Mumford  that  the  sheep  he 
(Mr.  Hatten)  had  referred  to  as  being  kept  three  years  were 
quite  healthy  whilst  they  were  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  MuMEORD  :  I  am  sorry  I  pitied  you  without  a  reason. 
I  pity  the  man  you  sold  them  to. 

Mr.  Woodward  questioned  whether  sufficient  care  was 
taken  in  keeping  the  hoof  pared. 

Mr.  M.  Mumford  :  It  appears  that  there  is  no  trouble  in 
keeping  sheep  in  the  yard  if  they  are  managed  properly ;  but 
there  is  not  everybody  whose  name  is  "  John  Turner."  He 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  men  who  acts  as  he  ought  to  do,  and 
he  is  rewarded  for  it ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
want  to  be  rewarded  without  acting  as  they  ought  to  do,  and 
they  must  therefore  expect  to  be  punished.  Walking  sheep 
out  of  a  yard  on  to  a  hard  road  is  of  course  very  different  to 
walking  them  on  a  meadow.  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Turner's, 
and  I  never  saw  the  stony  yard  he  has  spoken  of.  At  least 
my  horse  never  stumbled  over  the  stones. 

Mr.  Turner  :  It  is  a  hard  road. 

Mr.  Mumford  :  You  said  stony. 

Mr.  Turner  :  You  cannot  get  a  hard  road  in  our  county 
without  it  is  stony. 

The  President  said  it  seemed  that  there  were  three  or  four 
different  sorts  of  diseases  in  the  feet  of  sheep  ;  but  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  lumping  them  all  together  and  calling  it  foot- 
rot.  There  were  diseases  which  were  highly  infectious,  and 
some  that  were  not,  and  he  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Suttou 
further  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  he  had  spoken  of  complaints  which  were 
highly  contagious.  There  were,  it  was  true,  many  diseases  of 
the  foot  which  were  called  foot-rot,  when  in  reality  it  was 
not  so.  Mr.  Sutton  then  illustrated,  by  means  of  the  speci- 
mens on  the  tables,  the  different  diseases  and  the  causes,  and 
the  parts  of  the  hoof  where  the  grit  and  the  sand  worked  in. 
One  disease  was  inflammation  of  the  interdigital  canal,  which 
was  brought  on  by  foreign  substances  getting  in  and  setting 
up  a  local  inflammation.  An  abscess  or  whitlow,  too,  was 
frequently  brought  on  by  a  blow,  or  by  treading  upon  a  stone, 
or  some  other  cause. 

The  President  said  he  supposed  that  these  two  diseases 
were  not  infectious. 

Mr.  Sutton  :  Decidedly  not. 

The  President  :  If  a  man  has  boils  he  is  not  considered 
an  infectious  subject,  but  if  he  has  small-pox  he  is  considered 
to  be  decidedly  so. 

Mr.  Sutton  :  They  are  not  infectious,  but  are  simply  local . 

Mr.  Farrow  mentioned  a  case  in  which  a  relative  of  his 
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had  a  large  number  of  sheep  suffering  from  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  and  on  seeking  advice,  he  was  told  that  the 
best  course  to  adopt  was  to  select  a  shed  and  have  the  floor 
saturated  with  fresh  lime,  and  keep  the  sheep  upon  it  20 
minutes  at  a  time,  twice  a  week.  They  very  soon  recovered. 
Soon  after  a  large  quantity  of  swine  were  put  into  the  same 
yard,  and  they  fell  down  with  the  disease,  and  they  were  a 
good  deal  worse  than  the  sheep  had  been.  33ut  as  lar  as  the 
sheep  were  conceraed,  the  lime  appeared  to  have  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect.  About  two  montlis  ago  he  bought  a  number  of 
sheep,  and  he  afterwards  noticed  that  they  were  lame,  and  he 
sought  advice,  and  was  told  that  the  sheep  had  got  the  foot- 
rot.  He  did  not  know  much  about  it,  and  he  became  alarmed, 
separated  them,  put  them  into  a  dry  shed  with  plenty  of  litter, 
&c.,  dressed  them  a  few  times,  and  they  got  well,  and  he  had 
no  further  trouble  with  them. 

Mr.  Gosling,  after  referring  to  a  large  dealer,  a  Mr. 
Warnes,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  any  diseased  flock 
because  he  was  certain  of  a  remedy,  spoke  on  the  subject  for 
caustics,  and  mild  and  strong  applications  of  sulphate  of 
copper. 

Mr.  "Woodward  said  he  could  also  bear  testimony  to  the 
serious  way  in  which  pigs  suffered  from  the  disease.  When 
he  first  had  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  amongst  his  cattle,  his 
pigs  fell  down  with  it,  and  he  lost  the  j  oung  ones.  He  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  kind  of  fever  ;  it  was  au 
epidemic  and  not  the  foot-rot.  If  a  farmer  purchased  a  lot  of 
beasts  such  as  were  to  be  seen  last  year  and  mixed  tliem  with 
the  pigs,  the  latter  would  almost  sure  to  take  it,  and  suffer 
even  more  than  the  cattle.  This  was  not  foot-rot,  but  what 
was  termed  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Mr.  Sutton  expressed  his  opinion  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances caustics  were  highly  necessary.  In  his  paper  he 
had  recommended  sulphate  of  copper  without  any  dilution 
excepting  it  was  mixed  with  a  Utile  charcoal,  and  it  would 
then  act  as  a  disinfectant  as  well ;  but  what  he  contended  was 
that  caustics  applied  without  judgment  did  a  great  deal  more 
harm  than  good. 

Mr.  Hatten  :  Do  you  think  pigs  would  take  the  foot-rot 
proper  ? 

Mr.  Woodward  :  I  have  had  no  experience  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  MuMX'ORD ;  I  had  to  try  everything  I  and  others  could 
think  of.  We  tried  the  weak  and  the  strong  dressing,  and  we 
cut  the  throats  of  those  we  could  not  cure  with  cither  appli- 
cation. 


The  Rev.  H.  Hill  alluded  to  the  great  difference  there  was 
between  the  foot-rot  and  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  he 
referred  to  cases  where  pigs  had  had  it,  as  well  as  cats,  and  he 
knew  of  a  dog  which  had  died,  no  doubt,  from  the  same  dis- 
ease, but  the  sheep  themselves  had  got  quite  clear  of  it. 

The  President  :  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  good  many 
animals  die  from  the  foot-and-mouth  disease — this  has  been  a 
very  hard  winter. 

The  Vice-President  stated  that  he  put  some  sheep,  suf- 
fering from  the  foot  disease,  into  a  barn  with  some  dry  straw, 
and,  by  a  little  attention,  they  quickly  got  well. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  he  had  a  proposition  to  make  in  re- 
ference to  the  suggestion  which  was  thrown  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  printing  the  papers  and  discussions  of  this 
Club.  If  these  papers  were  of  any  value — and  undoubtedly 
they  were — it  might  be  well  worth  while  having  them  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  if  the  Club 
could  afford  it,  and  he  was  led  to  believe  that  it  could.  He 
would  therefore  propose  that  the  papers  and  discussions 
should  be  printed  and  circulated  amongst  the  members.  A 
pamphlet  of  this  kind  would  no  doubt  be  valuable  as  a  refer- 
ence when  disease  broke  out  amongst  the  sheep,  pigs,  and 
other  animals. 

Mr.  Heigham,  the  Vice-President,  seconded  the  motion, 
expressing  his  concurrence  in  Mr.  Woodward's  remarks  as  to 
the  value  of  such  book  as  a  reference. 

The  President  said  it  would  add  materially  to  the  ex- 
pense, but  he  should  like  to  see  a  few  illustrations  introduced 
of  specimens  like  those  shown  this  evening  of  Mr.  Steam's 
piggeries.  By  this  means  an  excellent  book  could  be  pro- 
duced for  presentation  to  the  men  employed  on  their  farms. 

Some  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  all  the  papers  that  had  been  read  at  the 
Club  should  be  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Farrow  said  there  had  been  some  very  able  papers 
produced,  including  the  first,  by  their  old  friend  the  late  Mr. 
Noble. 

Mr.  Page  said  he  should  like  to  see  the  papers  printed 
from  the  first.  The  discussion  meetings  would  end  about 
April,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  the  proper  time  to  have 
the  book  printed.  He  tliought  it  would  be  best  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  for  them  to 
consider  what  was  the  best  course  to  adopt.  In  consider- 
ing this  matter,  however,  due  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
funds, 
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At  the  last  meeting  the  subject  for  discussion  was  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Mr.  J.  WiGGiN,  F.  C.  S.,  of  Ipswich,  said  :  The  scientific 
principles  upon  which  the  art  of  culture  depends  are  so 
evident  that,  if  agriculture  is  to  be  brought  to  the  same  com- 
parative state  of  perfection  as  other  arts,  it  can  only  be  by  the 
adoption  of  the  material  aid  science  oiFers.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention this  evening  to  allude,  other  than  incidentally,  to  the 
benefits  a  knowledge  of  botany  and  geology  are  to  the  practical 
agriculturist,  but  to  show  him  that  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
is  of  the  utmost  necessity  to  every  one  who  desires  to  put 
himself  in  a  favourable  position  for  the  profitable  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Not  only  does  it  do  this,  but,  in  innumerable 
ways,  it  is  a  money  power  to  him  in  every  day  life.  It  teaches 
him  the  proper  kind  of  manure  necessary  for  the  several  crops 
he  wants  to  raise,  enables  him  to  tell  in  what  his  soil  is  de- 
ficient, and  makes  adulterations  in  the  articles  he  is  compelled 
to  buy  impossible.  Until  the  beginning  of  this  century  agri- 
cultural chemistry  was  not  known  ;  the  practice  of  farming 
was  limited  to  certain  forms  and  rules,  the  result  of  experience 
it  is  true,  but  often  applied  without  discrimination  and  ending 
in  failure.  The  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  the  first,  by 
his  admirable  researches,  to  open  a  fresh  era  in  agricultural 
matters ;  but  it  was,  undoubtedly,  to  the  labours  of  Baron 
Liebig  that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  knowledge  we 
now  possess  of  the  subject.  Tlie  , publication  of  his  work — 
"  Organic     Chemistry    applied    to    Agriculture"— was    the 


beginning  of  the  present  rational  system,  and  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  who  called 
it  forth,  the  thanks  of  all  agricutturists  are  due.  Since  then 
this  subject  has  been  a  favourite  oue  for  the  researches  of 
chemists,  and  has  possibly  led  the  way  to  the  great  strides 
organic  chemistry  has  made  of  late  years.  The  soil  of  the 
earth  on  which  we  live  is  composed  of  matter  divisible  into 
two  great  classes ;  the  organic  belonging  to  or  derived  from 
any  living  substance,  either  vegetable  or  animal ;  and  the  in- 
organic, the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  rocky  matter,  either 
by  the  action  of  water  or  the  atmosphere.  It  is  your  voca- 
tion to  deal  with  this  soil  in  such  a  way  as  shall  make  it  pro- 
duce the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  food  stuffs,  and  at  such 
a  cost  to  yourselves  as  shall  enable  you  to  live  satisfactorily. 
I  take  it  to  be,  your  aim  is  a  two-fold  one — to  raise  the  greatest 
quantity  of  corn,  and  to  rear  and  fatten  as  much  animal  life  as 
possible.  To  the  superficial  observer  it  would  seem  the  con- 
nection between  these  would  be  but  slight.  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  such  is  not  the  case,  for  I  believe  it  is  clearly  ascertained 
that  in  the  relative  proportion  you  raise  of  these  is  your  prin- 
cipal hope  of  profit,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  of  manure  ob- 
tained from  one  goes,  by  enriching  the  soil,  to  increase  the 
saleable  quantity  of  the  other.  This  leads  me  to  the  subject  of 
manures — one  which  brings  chemistry  more  directly  to  your 
aid  than  any  other.  Experience  shows  that  tlie  production  of 
vegetables  on  a  given  surface  increases  with  the  supply  of  cer- 
taiu  matters  originally  part  of  the  soil,  and  which  had  been 
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taken  from  it  by  plants — viz.,  the  saline  constituents  of  the 
excrement  of  men  and  animals.     These  are  nothing  more  than 
matters  derived  originally  from  vegetable  food,  wliich  in  the 
vital  processes  of  animals,  or  after  their  death,  assume  again 
the  forms  in  which  they  existed  in  the  soil.     We  know  the  atmo- 
sphere contains  none  of  these  substances,  can,  therefore,  re- 
place none,  and  we  know  their  removal  from  a  soil  destroys  its 
fertility,  to  be  restored  only  by  a  fresh  supply.     According  to 
the  general  principle,  that  "  nothing  is  lost  in  Nature,"  she  has 
provided  for  a  supply  of  suitable  nutriment  to  the  soil  when  all 
taken  from  it  is  returned  ;    but  owing  to  the  artificial  state  of 
society  in  which  we  live,  aud  the  relatively  too  abundant  popu- 
lation of  this  island,  this  state  of  things  does  not  exist,  many 
of  the  natural  restoratives  of  the  soil  are  absolutely  wasted, 
either  by  being  carried  off  in  rivers,  or  buried  where  no  re- 
production can  take  place.      Although,   by   exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  a  considerable  portion  of  ammonia  is  recovered 
by  the  soil,  still  the  phosphates,  soluble  silicates,  and  earthy 
salts,  must  be  restored  to  it  from  other  sources.     This  can  only 
be  done  by  the  application  of  manures,  and  when  I  speak  of 
these  I  do  so  in  general  terms,  including  not  only  the  organic 
ones,  from  whatever  source  derived,  but  also  those  so-called 
artificial  ones,  now  rendered  necessary  by  the  waste  consequent 
on  our  present  social  system.      It  is  here,  again,  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry  is  of  paramount  importance,  as,  by  it,  the  farmer 
is  able  to  select  and  apply  to  his  land,  what  he  knows  it  has 
been  deprived  of  by  a  succession  of  crops,  and  to  test  his  com- 
pouud,  whether  it  he  really  what  it  ought  to  be.     Chemistry 
.also  will  enable  him  to  ascertain  which  of  several  food  condi- 
ments is  really  the  cheapest  for  him  ;    to  distinguish  between 
one  which   contains  the   greatest   amount   of  fat  and  flesh- 
forming  material,  and    one   with   but   little    else   than   res- 
piratory matter   in   its   composition,  and   to   know  the  best 
conditions    under    which    his    stock    sliould    be    kept.      It 
will,    with    something    like    certainty,    enable    a    farmer 
so    to    treat   his   land,  that   he   may   at    any  time   restore 
its    impaired   fertility  :    without   it   he    cannot    experimen- 
talize with  any  prospect  of  success.     By  it  he  knows  when 
certain  elements  are  necessary  to  restore  the  exhaustion  of  any 
particular  crops.     An  analysis  of  its  ashes  teUs  him  at  once 
the  cause  and  remedy  of  unfertility.   The  great  problem  of  the 
agriculturist,  how  to  restore  substances  taken  from  his  land  by 
stock  and  crops,  is  rendered  easy  of  solution,  so  that  with  the 
moisture,  carbonic    acid,  and  ammonia,  derived  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, he  may,  with  some  little  assurance,  patiently  look   for- 
ward to  an  abundant  harvest.   To  assist  you  in  the  attainment 
of  this  desirable  end,  Chemistry  has  ransacked  the  globe  to 
furnish  you  with  food  condiments  for  your  cattle,  and  manures 
to  increase  the  fertility  of  your  fields.    She  has  shown  you  the 
great  value  of  linseed  and  maize,  bringing  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  locust  beans  and  leguminous  matter  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  has  even  put  "  King  Cotton"  in  requisition  for 
his  seeds.     For  your  field  manures  it  brings  guano  from  Peru, 
Sombrero,  and  Navasso,  phosphates  from   the  West  Indies, 
apatite   from   Estramadura ;  and   to   dissolve  these,  to  make 
them   fit   for  your  use,  she  establislies  large  manufactories  of 
sulphuric   acid,  bringing   into   the  market   for  the  latter  use 
pyrites  of  previous  little   value.     Samples  of  many  of  these 
substances  are  placed  on  tlie   table   for  your  inspection.     To 
restore  the  fertility  of  your  fields,  bones    and   animal  matters 
are  imported  from  South  America,  and  wherever  a  new  substance 
capable  of  giving  this  increased  value  is  found,  it  is  eagerly 
bought  up  for  your  use.      It  is  here  for  me  to  allude  to  one  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  age,  as  far  as  your  calling  is 
concerned — I  mean  that  of  coprolites,  by  the  late  Professor 
Henslow.     This     substance,     found      in     great      quantities 
beneath  the  soil  of  Suft'olk  and  the  adjoining   counties,  has 
done  more  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  your  land  than  any 
other  application,  and  it  is  to  the  lasting  honour  of  the  Suffolk 
farmers  that  they  were  the  first  to  estimate  its  value  properly. 
Tlie  Suffolk  names  of  Lawes,  Packard,  Prentice,  and  i*ison, 
tell  us  whence  spring  the  great  manufacturers  of  this  artificial 
manure,  which  is  increasing   in  demand  in   all   parts   of  the 
world.     I  am  sorry  time  will  not  allow   me  to  show  you  the 
various  means  of  ascertaining  for  yourselves  the  relative  value 
of  these  compounds,  but  the  processes  of  solution,  filtration, 
precipitation,  and  weighing,  are  all  so  tedious  as  to  prevent 
ray  more  than  speaking  of  them.     A  little  practice  will  soon 
enable  any  of  you  to  perform  these  operations  sufficiently  near 
to  give  a  good  approximate  idea  of  their  commercial   value. 


I  cannot  conclude  this  address  without  a  passing  word  respect- 
ing a  new  cultivation  which  your  neighbourhood  has  taken  up, 
much  to  its  credit ;  I  dlude  to  the  growth  of  Silesian  Beet, 
which,  whilst  it  promises  to  be  a  means  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  your  employed  labour,  will  doubtless  prove  an 
otherwise  satisfactory  crop.  In  these  advanced  times  the 
principle  of  long  fallow  seems  to  be  going  out.  Chemistry 
has  shown  you  how  to  replace  elements  without  the  waste  of 
time  and  profit  a  long  fallow  compels ;  and  here  is  another 
crop  presented  to  you  to  fill  up  an  interval  which  would 
otherwise  bring  no  return  for  your  labour ;  besides  which,  the 
pulp  not  required  in  the  manufacture  is  undoubtedly  valuable 
as  a  feeding  stuff. 

Jlr.  W.  BiDDELL  asked  Mr.  Wiggin  if  he  had  ever  made 
any  experiments  upon  Silesian  beet. 

Mr.  WiGGiN  replied  in  tlie  negative,  but  said  he  had  made 
an  examination  of  swede  turnips,  and  he  found  that  in  a  ton  of 
roots,  which  was  3,240  lbs.,  there  was  224) lbs.  of  solid  matter, 
19.41  lbs.  of  mineral  matter,  and  2U41bs.  of  vegetable  matter. 
In  all  probability  that  vegetable  matter  would  furnish  them 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  ammonia,  and  the  mineral  mat- 
ter would  give  them  phosphates,  the  best  of  which  probably 
was  phosphate  of  lime.  In  taking  away  the  juice  from  that 
2,000  lbs.  they  took  away  a  certain  amount  of  sugar,  and  re- 
moved some  of  the  mineral  matter.  He  was  quite  aware  that 
according  to  the  principles  of  growth  so  would  be  the  amount 
of  mineral  matter  tlie  root  would  take  up  ;  and  it  was  to  their 
interest  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Dimcan's  that  as  little  saline  matter 
as  possible  should  be  in  the  juice,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Duncan 
could  not  so  readily  get  out  the  sugar.  The  amount  of  saline 
matter  that  would  be  in  the  beet  was  determined  by  the  kind 
of  manure  they  put  to  it  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In 
answer  to  further  questions  put  by  Mr.  Biddell,  Mr.  Wiggin 
said  he  considered  the  pulp  as  a  feeding  stuff  was  similar  to 
linseed  cake  or  cotton  cake.  It  would  be  as  good  a  feeding 
stuff  as  either  linseed  or  cotton  cake.  It  certainly  would  not 
be  to  their  advantage  to  have  it  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Biddell  :  You  don't  mean  weight  for  weight  it  would 
be  as  good  as  cake  P 

Mr.  WiggijM  said  he  did  not  say  weight  for  weight,  but 
what  he  meant  was  it  was  a  good  substitute  for  rice,  maize,  and 
locust  beans. 

Mr.  Biddell  said  the  pulp  was  wonderful  stuff  to  ferment, 
and  asked  Mr.  Wiggin  whether  it  was  better  or  worse  after 
heating. 

Mr.  Wiggin  said  he  thought  not.  He  did  not  see  how  it 
could  be  better  for  fattening  purposes.  It  was  more  disin- 
tegrated, and  it  would  be  more  readily  assimilated  into  the 
constitution  of  the  animal,  but  he  did  not  see  how  its  consti- 
tuents would  in  any  way  be  altered  by  fermentation.  It 
might  render  it  more  digestible,  but  there  was  a  great  difficulty 
in  controlling  fermentation.  If  it  ran  on  to  acetic  acid  they 
then  did  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  said  according  to  the  analysis  of  Mr. 
Duncan,  after  the  water  was  taken  away,  there  was  75  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter.  He  (Mr.  Hitchcock)  did  not  think 
there  was  quite  so  much  as  that,  but  there  was  more  than  in 
turnips. 

Mr.  Biddell  said  the  pulp  appeared  to  give  out  a  great 
deal  of  water  in  the  course  of  fermentation,  as  it  would  steam 
for  days. 

Mr.  Wiggin  said  that  was  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of 
the  temperature.  He  could  hardly  think  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  liquid  left  in  the  pulp,  as  that  was  exactly  wliat  Mr. 
Duncan  wanted,  and  he  would  not  be  likely  to  leave  much  of 
that  in  the  pulp.  It  was  a  similar  case  to  linseed  cake.  Tliere 
was  not  so  much  oil  uow  in  the  cakes  as  there  was  some  years 
ago. 

Dr.  WuiTE  said  he  understood  Mr.  Wiggin  that  sugar  beet 
did  not  deteriorate  the  value  of  the  land  if  the  farmer  would 
feed  the  pulp  after  it  was  done  with.  The  beet  removed 
nothing  but  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  they  could  get  from 
the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Wiggin,  in  the  course  of  several  answers  to  the  above 
question,  intimated  that  lie  was  of  Dr.  White's  opinion. 

Dr.  White  asked  Mr.  Wiggin  how  he  accounted  for  the  fact 
that  a  pasture  maintained  its  virtue  without  being  subject  to 
change  of  crops  ? 

Mr.  Wiggin  said  he  thought  that  in  some  form  or  another 
it  was  owing-  to  the  qualities  being  returned  to  the  ground  in 
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feeding  that  the  grass  took  out.  In  the  excrement  of  their 
cattle  tliey  had  an  amount  of  ammonia,  and  they  also  derived 
certain  benefits  from  the  atmosphere.  The  saline  constituents 
were  not  taken  out  of  the  land  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  any 
permanent  deterioration  to  the  soil. 

Dr.  White  put  a  number  of  further  cpiestionsto  Mr.  Wiggin 
of  a  technical  character.  In  the  course  of  his  answers  Sir. 
Wiggin  referred  to  the  practice  of  putting  lime  upon  the  soil. 
The  effect  of  it  was  to  disintegrate  the  soil.  Dr.  White,  iu  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  also  remarked  that  the  practice  was 
more  general  iu  Scotland  than  in  England,  and  he  explained 
the  Scotch  practice.  Dr.  White  also  remarked  that  he  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Wiggin  that  if  the  natural  saUs  were  taken 
from  the  ground  they  must  be  restored  in  some  way.  Of 
course  the  best  tiling  to  do  was  to  use  the  farm-yard  manure, 
but  they  could  not  get  enough  of  tliat,  and  they  must  make  up 
the  deficiency  as  best  they  could  ;  as,  for  example,  if  they  had 
turnips,  they  would  apply  superphosphates.  Tiiey  would  give 
salts  of  ammonia  with  nitric  acid.  If  their  crops  were  sold 
away  so  that  they  did  not  again  return  to  the  ground,  that 
which  they  had  taken  out  must  be  restored  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Hawkins  asked  what  would  be  the  best  substitute  for 
guano  when  that  substance  was  exhausted. 

Mr.  Wiggin  did  not  apprehend  that  the  guano  was  likely 
to  exhaust  at  present.  ■  If  it  did  they  could  get  its  ammoniacal 
salts  and  phosphates  elsewhere.  Phosphates,  as  they  all  kuew, 
were  derived  in  large  quantities  from  coprolites,  which  he  had 
never  heard  were  anything  like  exhausted.  Nitrate  of  soda 
they  could  get  in  inexhaustible  quantities  from  Peru,  which 
would  furnish  them  with  nitrogen,  one  of  the  elements  of 
ammonia.  Gas  works  refuse  also  furnished  another  of  the 
elements  they  required. 

Mr.  Hawkins  said  nitrate  of  soda  was  enormously  increas- 
ing in  expense. 

Mr.  Wiggin  said  there  were  other  means  of  consuming 
nitrate  of  soda.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  now  made  into  nitrate 
of  potass,  a  substance  largely  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder, and  as  there  was  a  great  demand  for  gunpowder  just 
now  (laughter)  it  might  be  the  cause  of  the  increased  expendi- 
ture. Ordinarily  nitrate  of  soda  was,  iu  his  opinion,  a  sub- 
stance iu  which  the  supply  and  demand  were  about  equal. 

Mr.  BiDDELL  :  What  is  your  theory  of  the  composition  of 
coprolite,  Mr.  Wiggin  ? 

Mr.  Wiggin  :  That  is  a  geological  question  I  most  care- 
fully steer  clear  of. 

Mr.  BiDDELL :  You  are  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the  present 
explanations  ? 
Mr.  Wiggin  :  No. 

Mr.  BiDDELL  said  they  hardly  ever  had  a  gentleman  there 
of  known  ability  without  they  endeavoured  to  suck  him.  He 
asked  Mr.  Wiggin  to  tell  thera  some  easy  and  approximate 
method  of  detecting  adulteration,  for  he  thought  no  class  of 
men  were  more  robbed  by  adulteration  than  their  noble  selves. 
In  manures  they  were  bound  to  rely  upon  the  respectability  of 
the  seller,  which  was  not  always  advisable.  He  should  like  to 
know  some  easy  method  of  testing  the  proportionate  amount  of 
phosphate  and  other  ingredients  in  guano.  Another  thing  in 
which  he  had  been  dabbling  lately  to  his  cost — rice  meal — he 
found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  question 
Dr.  White  had  asked  of  how  pastures  maintained  their  fertility 
for  so  many  years  was  one  well  worthy  of  discussion. 
He  could  go  to  pastures  in  this  county  which  had  from 
time  immemorial  been  pastures,  and  yet  they  were  now 
as  good  as  ever,  and  if  they  traced  the  history  of  those 
pastures  they  would  fiud  they  had  nothing  on  them  and 
they  never  tasted  manure.  It  was  certainly  a  problem 
with  him  how  they  maintained  their  fertility.  There 
were  a  great  many  mysteries  nature  worked  that  he  (Mr. 
Biddell)  did  not  understand.  He  should  like  Mr.  Wiggin's 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  exposing  manure  to  the  weather 
before  it  was  put  upon  the  laud.  He  should  like  to  know 
whether  they  were  right  in  leaving  their  manure  to  the 
infiuence  of  frost,  thaw,  light,  and  sunshine.  Amongst  them- 
selves there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Tor  his  part,  he  was  very  much  averse  to  the  system, 
and  he  thought  that  every  thaw  must  so  act  upon  the  manure 
as  to  take  away  its  fertilising  qualities.  He  should,  however, 
like  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wiggin  upon  this  point,  as  from  his 
standing  as  one  of  the  first  chemists  ia  Suffolk,  it  would  have 
pome  weight. 


Mr.  Hawkins  asked  if  artificial  manures  had  not  depreci- 
ated to  a  certain  extent  within  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Wiggin  said  he  thought  not. 

Mr.  Hawkins  said,  many  years  ago,  when  he  purchased 
his  first  ton  of  guano,  he  gave  £7  for  it,  and  it  was  far  su- 
perior iu  quality  to  that  he  could  purchase  now.  The  value 
of  that  manure  was  increasing,  and  it  was  now  a  frightful 
price.  The  demand  for  corn  crops  was  now  so  great  that  they 
could  not  produce  them  without  something  beyond  what  their 
farm-yards  would  produce.  They  all  knew  that  sugar-beet 
could  not  l)e  grown  without  excessive  expense,  and  when  they 
looked  at  the  fact  that  the  guano  of  the  present  day  was  not 
only  very  materially  rising  in  price,  but  also  reducing  in 
quality  ;  it  was  for  thera,  he  thought,  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  best  substitute.  He  remembered  when  he  gave  £7  a  ton 
for  his  guano — he  had  the  finest  crop  of  corn  he  ever  had  in 
his  life.  How  could  they,  as  corn-growers,  do  with  guano  at 
double  its  original  price,  and  corn  at  the  same  price. 

Dr.  White  asked  how  it  was  if  a  bullock  was  fed  upon 
nothing  but  barley  or  rice  meal,  which  contained  nothing  but 
starch,  he  would  make  muscle  ?  This,  Dr.  White  described  as 
a  physiological  question,  but  he  thought  connected  with  agri- 
cuJtural  chemistry. 

Mr.  Wiggin  said  he  beheved  if  an  animal  was  fed  upon 
nothing  but  starch  it  would  not  make  muscle,  but  there  was 
something  more  than  starch  in  barley  meal,  and  iu  the  case  of 
rice  meal  it  would  get  from  the  air  several  components  of 
muscle.  In  the  first  question  put  by  Mr.  Biddell,  of  how 
plaster  of  Paris  could  be  detected  in  rice,  he  might  say  it  was 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  They  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  boil  upon  it  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  What- 
ever sediment  remained  at  the  bottom  would  be  sulphate  of 
lime  or  plaster  of  Paris.  To  test  the  amount  of  ammonia  in 
manure,  they  could  tell  that  by  acting  upon  it  with  water  and 
neutralising  it  with  acid.  To  test  the  phosphates  they  wanted 
to  apply  some  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid.  That  would  boil  the  phosphates  and  they  must  then 
filter  it,  after  which  the  phosphate  must  be  precipitated.  _  They 
must  then  weigh  relatively  the  quantity  they  got  from  it,  and 
see  whether  it  was  in  proportion  with  the  other  portions.  If 
they  wanted  a  soluble  phosphate  they  had  only  to  boil  it  in 
water  and  then  fiher  it,  after  which  ammonia  would  precipi- 
tate it.  This  could  be  acquired  after  some  little  practice. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  Biddell's  question  of  whether  manures 
were  injured  by  exposure  to  the  frost,  Mr.  Wiggin  said  he  was 
of  opinion  that  they  were  not  injured  in  the  slightest  degree. 
If  manure  was  not  thoroughly  fermented  they  not  only  had, 
by  exposure,  a  chemical  but  a  mechanical  action,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  iu  the  world  that  it  was  not  altogether  eco- 
nomy to  allow  the  gases  to  pass  away.  In  Scotland  they  had 
liquid  manure  tanks,  iu  which  they  neutralised  the  manure 
with  sulphuric  acid.  If  they  used  a  quantity  of  gypsum,  but 
more  particularly  sulphuric  acid,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
preserve  much  they  now  very  often  gave  away.  The  lower 
the  temperature  the  less  likelihood  there  was  of  a  separation 
of  the  gases,  and  of  a  corresponding  benefit  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Mr.  Biddell  said  he  thought  it  was  when  the  frost  went 
away  that  a  good  deal  of  the  harm  was  doue. 

Mr.  Hawkins  asked  if  the  practice  of  manuring  layers  iu 
the  autumn  and  letting  them  lie  till  the  following  spring  was 
beneficial  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Wiggin  :  Beneficial. 

Mr.  Biddell  remarked  that  after  a  frost  and  during  a  thaw 
they  always  found  that  manure  that  had  been  exposed  to  the 
frost  emitted  a  smell,  and  he  argued  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing beneficial  to  the  soil  in  that  smell,  and  if  it  was  ia  the 
air  it  could  not  be  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Wiggin  said  the  smell  was  in  the  air,  and  was  thereby 
transmitted  to  the  soil.  If  it  did  not  benefit  them  it  did  their 
neighbours  (laughter).  He  was  quite  sure  that  if  they  were 
to  throw  a  certain  quantity  of  manure  about  a  field  and  let  it 
lie  for  some  time,  after  which,  if  they  would  take  some  of  the 
earth  from  under  the  exact  spot  where  some  of  this  manure 
had  laid  and  compare  it  with  some  other  earth  where  none 
had  laid,  they  would  find  the  one  contained  ammoniacal  salts, 
which  were  not  to  be  found  iu  the  other. 

Mr.  Biddell  thought  Mr.  Wiggin  had  not  disposed  of  the 
frost  question. 

Mr,  Wiggin  said  of  course  tlie  value  of  the  manure  was  not 
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increased  by  evaporation.  It  might  carry  away  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  than  it  ought,  and  might  carry  it  off  the  farm. 

Mr.  BiBDELL  :  If  it  once  gets  into  the  air  it  may  fertilize  a 
farm  ten  miles  oif. 

Mr.  WiGGiN  then  referred  to  Mr.  Hawkins's  remarks  about 
artificial  manure,  lie  repeated  what  he  had  once  before  said 
in  the  evening  that  if  tliey  could  not  get  natural  manure  they 
must  get  artificial,  which  the  chemist  of  the  present  day  sup- 
plied them  with.  lie  would  rather  make  no  preference  to 
any  firm  of  manufacturers,  but  he  could  tell  them  that  the 
respectable  manure  maker  of  standing  could  prove  to  them 
that  liis  manure  should  contain  the  same  virtue  as  guano, 
because  the  amraoniacal  constituents  of  guano  were  to  be 
artificially  found  in  other  ways.  There  was  undoubtedly 
an  increasing  demand  in  the  sale  of  these  artificial 
manures.  In  answer  to  further  question  put  by  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Wiggin  said  he  thought  the  artificial  manures 
would  hereafter  supplant  guano.  It  contained  the  same 
amount  of  ammonia  and  phosphate.  The  refuse  he  (Mr. 
Wiggin)  had  spoken  of  as  coming  from  gas  works  contained 
all  the  ammouiacal  salts  they  wanted,  but  the  farmers  would 
not  buy  it.  It  should  be  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Biddell,  Mr.  Wiggin  said  when  it  would  redden 
test  paper  was  the  sign  that  it  was  all  neutralised.  It  would 
certainly  pay  them  better  to  buy  it  on  the  spot  than  it  would 
pay  Mr.  Packard  to  buy  it  and  carry  it  to  Ipswich. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  referred  to  what  had  been  said  of  the 
feeding  qualities  of  rice.  It  created  very  little  fat  and  no 
muscle. 

Mr.  Biddell  asked  how  it  was,  if  that  were  the  case,  that 
the  natives  of  countries  where  rice  grew  flourished  so  upon  it? 

Mr.  Wiggin  said  those  people  generally  eat  some  kiud  of 
vegetable  with  it.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in 
those  places  and  that  of  tlieir  body  were  so  sliglitly  different 
that  it  also  caused  a  material  ditt"fcrence. 

Mr.  BuRRELL,  in  answer  to  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hawkins, 
that  coprolites  were  now  getting  scarcer  than  they  were,  said 
the  reason  they  had  increased  in  price  was  not  that  they  had 
any  fears  that  the  supply  would  not  last,  but  they  found  they 
cost  considerably  more  to  raise  now. 

Mr.  Biddell  :  Is  it  not  also  that  the  demand  is  very  much 
increased  ? 

Mr.BURRELL:   Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Wiggin  said  he  did  not  think  the  increase  in  price  was 
so  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  the  article  as  the 
increasing  demand  for  it.  The  daily  increasing  demand  for 
these  corprolites  showed  that  people  were  beginning  to  know 
tlie  value  of  them. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  thought  the  first  portion  of  Mr.  Biddell's 
remarks,  when  he  asked  Mr.  Wiggin  to  explain  how  to  analyse 
certain  things,  looked  very  much  like  every  man  his  ovvn 
lawyer  or  own  doctor  style.  Of  course  they  could  all  have  an 
analysis  of  anything  they  liked  by  paying  for  it.  He  thought 
also  that  the  amount  of  adulteration  in  manures  was  very 


much  exaggerated.  If  they  knew  a  thoroughly  respectable 
firm,  the  laest  thing  was  to  trust  to  them.  Mr.  Hawkins  had 
been  making  a  complaint  about  the  high  price  of  manure.  He 
said  he  first  bought  it  at  £7  per  ton.  That  showed  that  Mr. 
Hawkins  knew  the  value  of  it,  and  other  people  did  not.  Eng- 
lish farmers  were  profoundly  ignorant  on  one  point.  They 
thought  they  were  all  the  world,  and  they  most  certainly  were 
not  (laughter).  Guano  was  guano  all  over  the  world,  and  if 
the  Englisli  farmer  did  not  like  to  buy  it  at  Messrs.  Thomson, 
Bonar,  and  Co.'s  price,  they  said  "  very  well,  we  will  take  it 
somewhere  else  where  we  eau  get  our  price."  Mr.  Hitchcock 
considered  they  ought  not  to  call  out  about  the  price  of  guano. 

Captain  Bence  (the  chairman)  proposed  a  vote  of  tlianks 
to  Mr.  Wiggin  for  his  interesting  paper,  and  the  answers  he 
Lad  given  in  tlie  discussion. 

Mr.  Hawkins  as  an  individual  member  of  the  club  desired 
to  say  that  he  had  not  met  a  gentleman  with  more  pleasure 
and  who  answered  all  questions  with  more  marked  ability  tlian 
Mr.  Wiggin,  and  he  liad  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  iu 
seconding  the  proposition. 

A  discussion  was  then  raised  by  the  Chairman  suggesting 
that  the  Club  should  send  a  contribution  to  the  peasant  far- 
mers of  France,  who  were  ruined  by  the  effects  of  the  present 
war.  The  matter  had  been  before  the  Committee,  who  had 
directed  the  various  members  of  Parliament  and  county  gentle- 
men of  the  ueigiibourhood  to  be  written  to.  Mr.  Barber,  the 
secretary,  read  letters  from  Col.  Parker,  M.P.,  Lord  Augustus 
Hervey,  M.P.,  Col.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Edward  Greene,  M.P. ; 
all  of  those  gentlemen  were  in  favour  of  the  project  of  render- 
ing assistance  to  their  French  neighbours,  except  Col.  Parker, 
who  thought  the  present  time  inopportune,  as  promises  of 
assistance  might  have  the  effect  of  continuing  the  war.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  was  in  favour  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Hawkins 
thought  with  Col.  Parker,  tiiat  the  present  time  was  not  the 
time  to  do  it,  and  they  were  not  at  all  sure  that  what  they  sent 
would  not  get  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  Mr.  Wm. 
Biddell,  iu  reply  to  the  objections  raised  by  Col.  Parker  and 
Mr.  Hawkins,  said  he  thought  no  one  could  rightly  say  that 
this  was  not  the  proper  time  to  act.  The  French  sowed  their 
corn  in  March,  and  we  had  now  commenced  February.  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  system  of  sending  tliem  seed  corn,  but 
believed  in  sending  money.  He  apprehended  they  would  put 
the  spending  of  their  money  into  the  hands  of  some  one  upon 
whom  they  could  depend,  and  that  would  do  away  with  the 
objection  that  it  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Prus- 
sians. Mr.  Biddell  proposed  a  formal  resolution,  inviting  the 
members  of  the  Club  to  subscribe.  An  opinion  was  expressed 
that  it  was  much  better  that  whatever  they  did  sliould  come 
from  the  Club,  and  not  from  them  as  individuals.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock seconded  the  proposition,  and  it  was  unanimously  carried. 
The  subscription  was  commenced  in  the  room,  and  the  sum 
of  £11  17s.  was  raised.  The  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  communicate  this  resolution  to  the  absent  members  of 
the  Club. 
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At  the  last  meeting  at  Wool,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  J.  Bates, 
was^in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Chapman  Saunders  in  his  place  as 
vice-president. 

Mr.  F.  Spicer  introduced  the  subject  for  discussion — "  The 
best  method  of  securing  liay  and  corn."  He  said :  It's  not 
always  a  sure  find  wlien  a  young  hound  opens,  and  unless  con- 
firmed by  some  older  one,  we  attach  little  or  no  importance  to 
it ;  so,  in  my  case  to-night,  amongst  the  few  remarks  I  shall 
make,  I  may  be  often  on  the  wrong  line  ;  and,  if  so,  must  rely  on 
the  older  and  more  practical  members  to  set  me  right.  I  should 
not  liave  been  induced  to  undertake  this  or  any  other  subject 
had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  J.  Damen's  just  taunt,  "  That  many  of 
the  young  members  came  liere  and  never  opened  their  mouths." 
This  evening,  gentlemen,  I  hope  to  redeem  my  cqaracter  so 
far  as  opening  my  mouth,  and  only  hope  1  may  do  it  to  some 
little  purpose.  The  subject  I  have  to  bring  before  you  is 
"  Tlie  best  method  of  securing  hay  aud  corn"— a  subject  which, 


at  first  sight,  appears  to  leave  little  room  for  discussion,  as 
one  would  imagine  most  farmers  must  agree  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  securing  these  two  things  ;  but  I  venture  to  assert 
there  is  scarcely  anything  on  which  they  differ  so  widely — 
that  is  to  say  as  regards  the  details.  Coming  first  in  the  natural 
order  is  haymaking,  and  I  think  the  experience  'of  the  last 
few  years  has  taught  us  that  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  secure 
our  hay  in  as  good  order  as  our  corn.  What  little  experience 
I  may  have  in  haymaking  is  chiefly  of  water  [meadow  ;  I 
shall  therefore  direct  my  remarks  more  especially  to  that  crop. 
Although  many  and  great  reforms  have  been  made  iu 
agriculture,  especially  in  substituting  machinery  for  manual 
labour,  yet  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  machine  that  will 
cut  water-meadow  grass  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  however 
well  they  may  answer  in  dry  mead,  so  that  we  must  still 
depend  on  the  scythe.  There  are,  of  course,  parts  in 
most   meadows   which   might   be   cut  in  a  decent  manner 
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with  a  machine,  exclusive  of  the  edges  of  the  floats  and 
drains ;  hut,  looking  at  it  from  a  practical  aud  economical 
point  of  view,  I  think  you  must  agree  with  me  that  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  use  the  scythe.  Supposing,  then,  the  grass  to  be 
cut  in  this  manner,  the  next  process  would  be  to  tid  it.  Some 
persons  have  this  done  as  soon  as  it  is  cut,  whilst  others  prefer 
waiting  a  day,  and  this  appears  to  me  the  wiser  plan,  as  it 
allows  time  for  ihe  ground  to  dry  between  the  swathes.  It  is 
obvious  if  the  ground  be  wet  the  grass  will  be  longer  drying. 
Here,  again,  tlie  nature  of  the  ground  prevents  the  use  of  a 
machine  with  advantage,  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  across  tlie 
swathes  with  it.  If  this  were  done  in  water  meads,  half  of 
the  grass  would  be  thrown  into  the  drains,  &c.,  because  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  swathes  run  parallel  with  them.  So, 
taking  one  thing  with  the  other,  I  think  it  the  best  plan  to 
use  the  fork.  But  I  should  certainly  prefer  the  machine  for 
turning,  as  it  does  the  work  better,  and  at  the  same  time 
much  faster,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  I  believe  it  to  be 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  to  make  good  hay  the  green  colour 
should  be  preserved,  and  the  hay  made  dry  at  the  same  time. 
To  achieve  this,  the  hay  should  be  constantly  kept  on  the 
move  with  the  machine,  and  two  women,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  pens,  to  turn  up  what  hay  has  been  missed  by  the  machine 
in  turning.  If  allowed  to  remaiu  too  long  without  this  process 
it  would  get  scorched,  which  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 
The  hay  being  dry,  the  next  thing  is  to  stack  it.  To  prepare 
for  this  it  must  either  be  put  in  pooks  or  rows.  I  scarcely 
know  which  is  the  best  plan.  If  it  is  ponked  an  extra  hand 
would  be  required  to  every  two  pitchers  in  proportion  to  what 
would  be  necessary  if  put  in  rows ;  but  perhaps  it 
would  be  gained  by  the  extra  quantity  put  on  the 
waggons.  As  to  tlie  size  and  shape  of  the  stacks,  they, 
of  course,  vary  according  to  circumstances ;  but,  sup- 
posing a  large  quantity  to  be  required  at  one  place,  I 
certainly  should  not  consider  it  the  best  method  of  securing  it 
to  make  very  large  stacks ;  because,  if  so,  it  must  be  extra  dry, 
or  it  is  liable  to  get  spoilt  by  heating.  Some  people  are  of 
opinion  that  too  much  hay  cannot  be  put  together  provided  it 
is  dry,  as  they  argue  that  it  would  improve  in  stack.  This 
may  be  the  case  ;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  I  can't  see  how  grass, 
having  once  lost  its  natural  properties  (which  it  would  do  if 
overdried),  could  regain  thein  by  such  means.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  stacks  are  made  too  small,  there  is  a  larger  amount  of 
outside  hay,  wliich,  from  exposure  to  tlie  air,  is  of  inferior 
quality.  We  naturally  wish  to  get  as  little  of  this  as  possible. 
In  avoiding  it  we  should  not  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  per- 
haps sacrifice  the  heart  of  the  stack  for  the  sake  of  a  little  out- 
side. The  shape  is  almost  a  matter  of  taste,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  circular  stack  will  enclose,  in  proportion  to 
the  outside,  more  than  any  other  shape.  I  think  it  a  good 
plan,  if  possible,  to  put  a  Uttle  straw  on  the  roof  before  thatch- 
ing, as  the  top  iiay  is  frequently  damaged ;  but  I  am  afraid  few 
of  us  will  be  able  to  put  this  in  practice  next  liaymaking,  as 
there  will  not  be  much  spare  straw  in  this  neighbourhood.  I 
have  said  nothing  about  the  cost  of  cutting  and  making  hay,  as 
the  price  must  vary  according  to  the  crop.  I  have,  however, 
made  a  rough  estimate,  and  I  think  it  would  cost  about  153.  per 
acre,  incl.iding  everything,  supposing  it  to  cut  two  loads. 
There  is  very  little  to  say  respecting  dry  mead  hay,  as  it  is  cut 
by  a  machine,  turned  by  a  machine,  and  collected  by  a  machine ; 
so  that,  compared  to  water-mead  haymaking,  it  is  quite  a  past- 
time — only  make  it  when  the  sun  shines.  I'll  just  say  a  few 
words  on  cbver  hay,  which  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  taken 
iirst.  This  is  now  generally  cut  by  a  machine  ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  this  is  the  best  method  of  securing  it,  as  it  is  thus 
spread  over  a  much  larger  space  of  ground  than  when  cut  with 
the  scythe ;  consequently,  in  turning  and  pooking,  the 
clover  leaves  are  more  liable  to  fall  off  than  when  kept  in 
swathe,  aud  this  is  what  we  particularly  wish  to  prevent. 
I  now  come  to  the  other  part  of  my  subject — viz.,  corn. 
In  the  good  old  days  the  harvest  was  looked  forward  to  as 
a  vci-y  serious  business,  and  generally  lasted  from  a  mouth 
to  six  weeks  ;  but  in  this,  "  the  age  of  intellect,"  by  the  aid  of 
machinery,  it  is  reduced  to  about  half  that  time,  although 
there  is  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  corn  grown.  On  farms 
where  a  large  portion  of  straw  is  consumed  by  the  stock  as 
fodder,  wheat  should  be  cut  before  it  gets  too  ripe.  The 
reaping-machine  has  now  almost  wholly  superseded  the  scythe 
and  hook,  and  not  only  is  the  work  done  in  much  less  time 
but  in  a,  much  better  maiuier.    The  machines  mostly  used  in 


this  neighbourhood  are  Samuelson's,  and  I  think  it  almost  im- 
possible to  get  any  that  would  give  greater  satisfaction.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  machines  by  the  same  maker,  one  of  which 
self-delivers  the  sheaves  at  the  side,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
worked  by  two  horses,  whilst  the  other,  intended  to  hs  worked 
by  one  horse,  and  called  the  "  Eclipse,"  requires  a  man  to  de- 
liver the  sheaves  at  the  back.  Many  object  on  that  account 
to  this  machine ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  prefer  it  to  the  other. 
I  shall  not,  however,  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  either, 
as  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  subject  to-night. 
Wheat,  and,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  corn,  should  neither  be  cut 
nor  tied  up  whilst  wet,  and  it  should  be  aisled  as  soon  as  tied. 
There  is  a  diiference  how  wheat  is  best  aisled  as  regards  with- 
standing the  wind  and  keeping  out  the  rain.  I  think  the 
strongest  way  is  to  make  the  aisles  round,  only  when  they  get 
wet,  or  should  the  wheat  not  be  quite  ripe,  it  takes  so  much 
longer  for  the  wind  to  penetrate  than  it  does  when  made  the 
long  way.  I  cannot  say  how  long  wheat  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  aisle,  as  it  depends  on  the  state  ol  ripeness  when 
cut,  or  the  weather,  aud  a  variety  of  circumstances  which 
would  be  different  on  different  farms.  The  size  of  the  stack 
should  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intended  to  thrash 
if;  if  by  steam,  then  about  as  much  as  would  occupy  a  day 
would,  I  think,  be  a  very  good  size  ;  but  if  required  to  be 
moved  to  a  barn  before  it  is  thrashed,  I  think  then  a  prefer- 
ence would  be  given  to  smaller  ones,  because  in  uncertain 
weather  they  can  be  moved  in  less  time.  Next  in  importance 
comes  barley.  It  used  to  be  the  common  opinion  that  barley 
should  remain  on  the  ground,  after  cut,  long  enough  to  have 
the  benefit  of  mire  dews,  and  turned  each  day  ;  if  such  was 
now  the  practice,  and  with  the  seasons  we  have  had  of  late 
years,  I  fancy  it  would  get  darker  instead  of  brighter. 
Barley  can  he  cut  with  the  machine  when  the  clover  is  not 
too  high  ;  but  when  such  is  the  case  it  is  best  cut  with  the 
scythe,  as  the  fingers  of  the  machine  are  too  wide  apart  to 
cut  it.  Barley  is  not  often  sheared  like  wheat,  hut  when 
it  is  cut  by  machine  I  think  it  the  cheaper  and,  certainly,  the 
most  expeditious  way.  This  method  is  not  very  general  in  the 
south  of  England  ;  but  in  the  northern  counties  aud  Scotland, 
where  harvest  is  later  and  so  more  liable  to  heavy  rains, 
this  is  considered  the  best  way  to  secure  it.  Whether  either 
way  would  have  any  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  corn,  I  must 
leave  to  more  experienced  men  to  say.  Barley  should  not  he 
cut  until  quite  ripe  or  it  will  be  streaked.  It  has  been  a  very 
difficult  matter  this  year  to  remove  the  hales  from  the  barley. 
I  question  whether  this  is  not  occasioned  by  its  being  cut  too 
soon,  as  no  amount  of  rain  or  turning  made  the  slightest  dif- 
ference. Oats  are  often  cut  first  and  stacked  last,  or  at  any 
time  when  not  occupied  with  corn  of  more  importance.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  our  interest  to  use  the  best  means  to  secure 
it  till  such  times  as  we  are  at  liberty  to  stack  it,  as  well  as  to 
its  ultimate  security.  This  would,  I  think,  be  best  obtained 
by  its  being  treated  in  the  same  way  as  wheat;  and  as  clover 
is  seldom  sown  with  oats,  the  machine  may  here  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage.  1  have  said  nothing  about  the  different 
sorts  of  corn,  as  it  has  little  to  do  with  my  subject,  and  if  it 
had  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  one  farmer  to  say  what 
sort  would  best  suit  his  neighbour,  as  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  soil  would  preclude  the  adoption  of  the  same 
rule  on  different  farms.  The  securing  of  our  corn  in  a  fit 
state  often  depends  on  the  means  we  have  of  conveying  it 
with  the  greatest  speed  from  the  field  to  the  homestead,  or  any 
place  where  we  intend  to  stack  it.  And  this  leads  me  to  make 
a  few  remarks,  in  conclusion,  on  the  different  modes  employed 
in  this  and  other  counties  of  doing  it.  What  we  wish  to  ascer- 
tain is,  the  most  economical  way  of  applying  our  horse  power. 
We,  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  use  the  waggon  and 
two  or  more  horses.  Whether  this  is  because  it  is  the  best,  or 
because  it  is  the  custom,  I  cannot  say ;  but,  in  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland,  one-horse  carts  are  substituted  for  wag- 
gons, and  many  practical  men  are  in  favour  of  the  change. 
They  certainly  appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side,  especially 
if  thej  can  carry  (as  they  say  they  can)  nearly  as  much  on 
their  carts  with  one  horse,  as  we  can  on  our  waggons  with 
two.  Our  interest  should  lead  us  to  avoid  wasting  our  horse- 
power by  using  implements  of  extravagant  dimensions  ;  and, 
while  we  are  inquiring  into  the  best  means  of  cutting  our 
corn,  I  don't  think  the  time  would  be  wasted  if  we  gave  a  httle 
consideration  to  the  relative  advantages  of  one-horse  carts  and 
waggons.    A  farm  is  not  like  a  factory,  concentrating  the 
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power  at  one  place ;  but  its  operations  are  so  varied  and  scat- 
tered, so  often  required  at  different  places  at  the  same  time, 
tliat  frequently  we  are  unable  to  employ  our  labour,  both 
horse  and  manual,  to  the  best  advantage.  Our  prejudices  in 
favour  of  profuse  horse  labour  must  gradually  give  way  before 
the  increase  of  rates  and  taxes,  as  it  is  very  certain  a  reduction 
must  be  made  somewhere,  since  it  appears  to  be  the  confirmed 
policy  of  the  Liberal  (?)  Government  to  see  how  much  they 
really  can  squeeze  out  of  the  land.  The  injustice  of  many  of 
our  present  rates  and  taxes  is  so  great,  that  it  becomes  tlie 
duty  of  every  farmer  not  only  to  protest  against  them,  but  to 
use  all  lawfid  means  to  get  them  equalised.  I  have  not  read 
you  a  long  paper,  but  short  as  it  may  be,  I  am  afraid  I  must 
have  exhausted  your  patience,  and  I  only  wish  it  had  been 
something  better  worth  your  kind  attention,  for  which  please 
to  accept  my  best  thanks. 

Mr.  Chapman  Saunders  said  various  opinions  on  the 
subject  prevailed.  In  different  localities  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  pursue  different  plans.  With  regard  to  water-meadow 
hay  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Spicer  that  it  was  well  to  take 
it  off  the  land,  at  night  especially,  in  order,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  secure  it  from  the  dampness  of  the  soil  and  also  atmo- 
spheric influences.  Perhaps  it  was  not  well  to  put  it  up  in 
very  large  ricks,  because  then  it  became  very  dry.  They  did 
not  get  very  much  by  putting  a  large  body  of  hay  together. 
Respecting  dry  meadow  hay,  he  thought  that  the  less  labour 
employed  in  making  it,  provided  the  weather  was  fine,  so  much 
the  better.  Very  often  machinery  was  employed  too  libe- 
rally with  clover.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  the 
machine  too  much.  As  to  the  best  method  of  securing 
corn,  he  held  a  different  opinion  from  Mr.  Spioer  on 
one  or  two  points.  While  in  this  part  of  the  country 
hut  little  was  known  of  sheaving  barley,  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland  almost  everything  was  tied  up.  Small 
stacks  were  made — he  liad  seen  as  many  as  150  in  one  yard — 
and  there  were  three  holes  through  eacii  of  the  stacks,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  acting  as  ventilators.  He  was  sure 
they  all  thanked  Mr.  Spicer  for  tlie  very  able  manner  in  which 
he  had  brought  forward  the  subject. 

Mr.  Sly  agreed  in  tlve  main  with  the  opinions  advanced  by 
Mr.  Spicer.  Directly  tlie  wheat  was  cut,  it  ought,  he  thought, 
to  be  tied  and  stacked.  Respecting  barley  he  did  not  as  a 
rule  hold  with  turning  it  in  swathe.  As  for  the  best  plan  for 
cutting  with  machines  he  advocated  the  side  delivery.  He 
found  the  use  of  machines  a  great  improvement  in  saving  beans. 

Mr.  W.  Longman  thought,  with  respect  to  grass  in  dry 
meadows,  that  machines  were  to  be  recommended  for  cutting. 
When  corn  was  ready,  despatcli  was,  lie  thought,  of  the  ut- 
most importance.     He  preferred  tlie  self-delivery  luachines. 

Mr.  Longman  held  that  the  quicker  the  corn  was  stacked 
the  better.    It  was  a  gre^t  advantage,  he  tliought,  to  stack 


the  corn  iu  the  same  field  as  that  in  vi^hich  it  was  cut,  or  as 
near  it  as  possible.  They  should  avoid,  if  possible — except, 
perhaps,  over  hilly  ground — using  more  than  two  horses  to  a 
waggon,  although  he  himself  was  obliged  occasionally  to  use 
more.     Boys  were  boys,  and  the  corn  got  trampled  on. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Ranuall  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Spicer  for 
his  paper.  On  one  little  matter  he  differed  from  him,  and  this 
was  with  respect  to  cutting  water-meadow  grass.  He  did  not 
think  that  in  meadows  such  as  theirs  machines  would  ever 
supersede  manual  labour.  The  latter  was  tlie  cheapest  me- 
thod. Some  time  ago  he  tried  Samuelson's  little  grass  cutter, 
but  could  not  get  on  very  well  witii  it.  The  work  could  be 
done  better  by  manual  labour.  In  dry  meadovi's,  however, 
nothing  could  do  the  work  like  machines.  A  question  which 
ought  to  have  come  up  for  discussion  was  that  of  the  expense 
of  carrying  from  the  field.  AVliether  the  work  could  be  done 
cheaper  by  piece  than  by  day  was  for  their  consideration. 

The  Peesident  thought  they  had  had  a  very  good  discus- 
sion, and  that  they  could  do  no  less  than  accord  Mr.  Spicer  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  having  so  ably  introduced  the  subject. 
He  hoped  that  others  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Club 
would  folloir  his  example.  Respecting  hay,  the  subject  could 
not,  he  thought,  have  been  brought  forward  at  a  time  when  the 
importance  of  the  subject  was  more  apparent  to  them.  Most 
of  those  present  had  suffered  from  a  short  crop  ;  there  had  been 
an  unusual  demand  for  it  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the 
season.  There  was  a  sufficient  inducement  for  practical  men 
to  use  the  best  means  in  their  power,  not  only  to  make  the 
best  quality  of  hay,  but  also  to  make  the  most  of  the  crop  pro- 
duced. He  believed  liimself,  that  taking  two  samples  of  hay 
grown  on  the  same  field,  the  relative  value  would  consi- 
derably depend  upon  the  treatment  adopted  in  the  conversion 
of  the  grass  into  hay.  The  quality  of  the  hay  was  influenced 
iu  the  making,  and  very  frequently  they  could  compensate  in 
quality  for  shortness  in  quantity.  If  they  kept  the  hay  spread 
over  too  large  a  surface  of  ground,  thereby  exposing  it  too 
much  to  the  dews  of  the  night,  they  would  reduce  the  quality 
considerably.  They  should  take  care  tliat  the  ground  was 
sufficiently  dry — that  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  He 
looked  upon  it  as  essential  in  making  hay  to  keep  it  on  as 
small  a  space  of  ground  during  the  night  as  the  season 
and  labour  would  permit.  Respecting  the  management 
of  corn  crops  after  cutting,  Mr.  Bates  oll'ered  some  practical 
suggestions.  The  day,  he  thonglit,  was  not  far  distant  when 
they  would  find  it  would  pay  every  man  to  employ  machine  la- 
bour to  cut  his  corn  ;  and  that  applied  equally  to  barley. 
This  could  be  managed  better  tlian  cutting  with  a  scythe.  Mr. 
Bates  also  remarked  on  rick-making,  and,  in  conclusion,  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr,  Spioer. 

Mr  Chapman  Saunders  seconded  the  motion,  and  the 
vote  was  carried  with  applause, 


THE    COEK    FAEMEES'    CLUB. 
ARABLE  OR   GRAZING  FARMS. 


The  following  paper  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  by  Mr. 
James  Byrne,  President  of  the  Mallow  Farmers'  Club  : 

That  there  are  large  districts  in  Ireland  which  repay  the 
occupiers  when  grazed  or  meadowed  better  than  if  cultivated, 
few  practical  farmers  will  dispute.  This  was  the  case  when 
live  stock  and  their  produce  were  selling  at  half  the  prices 
they  now  realise,  and  when  corn  was  dearer  than  at  present, 
with  labour  much  cheaper.  With  those  fertile  plains  and  rich 
alluviums  the  present  paper  does  not  intend  to  treat,  but  with 
that  still  wider  area  of  liigh-lying,  shallow  soils  which  constitute 
at  least  nine-tenths  Jof  the  arable  land  of  this  county.  All 
farmers  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  pasture  on  inferior  soil, 
if  long  laid  down,  is  prone  to  revert  to  its  original  condition. 
Heath,  ferns,  furze,  briars,  and  such  plants  will  ever  and  anon 
battle  with  the  farmer  to  regain  their  confiscated  domains. 
But  independent  of  this  botanical  species  of  deterioration,  the 
light  of  modern  chemical  science  reveals  to  us  that  there 
is  another  order  of  impoverishment  at  work,  not  so  manifest 
to  the  ordinary  observer,  but  still  no  less  certain  in  its  effects — 
aaraelyj  the  loss  of  the  phosphates.    Chemists  prove  to  us 


that  the  principal  portion  of  the  bony  framework  of  animals  is 
composed  of  phosphoric  acid,  united  with  salts  of  lime  aud  the 
alkalies.  These  phosphates  are  drawn  from  the  soil  through 
the  plants  which  our  domesticated  animals  consume — directly 
in  the  case  of  the  herbivorous  animals  ;  indirectly  in  the  case 
of  carnivorous  ones.  As  the  light  lands  of  the  country  when 
not  cultivated  are  devoted  to  the  raising  of  young  stock,  and 
as  tiie  very  framework  of  this  class  of  stock  is,  as  I  pointed 
out  before,  derived  from  the  soil,  it  is  evident  that  when  they 
are  sold  off  the  respective  lands  on  which  they  are  raised,  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  phosphates  must  be  drained  off  with 
them.  Indeed  Professor  Baldwin,  the  intelligent  superintendent 
of  agricultural  education  iu  Ireland,  has  computed  that 
89,000,000  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  are  annually  removed  out 
of  Ireland,  representing  a  cash  loss  in  the  value  of  manure 
equivalent  to  £1,410,000.  The  Cheshire  dairy  farmers,  in 
order  to  restore  the  original  fertility  to  their  fields,  were 
necessitated  to  apply  from  35  cwt.  to  two  tons  of  crushed  bones 
per  acre-  Fattening  lands,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  deterio- 
ratcj  because  the  bony  iramework  of  the  animals  pastured  ja 
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already  built  up  before  tliey  are  put  on  such  lauds ;  and  the 
flesh  and  fat  being  organic  substances,  are  compensated  for  by 
the  ejecta.  Therefore,  if  a  farmer  would  maintain  the  fertility 
of  inferior  pastures,  he  should  combat  with  tlie  natural  llora 
of  the  land  by  weeding  and  top  dressing  with  ammoniacal 
manures,  which  encourage  the  growth  of  the  more  robust 
grasses ;  and  to  meet  tlie  chemical  drain,  he  should  apply  lime 
and  the  phosphates.  I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  point, 
because  I  sometimes  meet  with  farmers  who  do  not  imagine 
that  pasture  lands  can  deteriorate,  if  they  are  not  meadowed. 
As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  contemplate  any  comparison  in  the 
present  paper  between  grazing  on  rich  fattening  lands  and 
cultivation.  My  object  is,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  point 
where  grazing  should  cease  and  tillage  begin.  I  am  perfectly 
sensible  that  any  comparison  or  calculations  I  may  make  can 
be  regarded  as  no  more  than  mere  approximations,  so  difficult 
is  it  to  reduce  anything  of  the  kind  to  mathematical  accuracy. 
Still,  as  something  of  detail  is  necessary  to  provoke  discussion, 
and  to  direct  the  agricultural  mind  to  the  consideration  of  a 
matter  vitally  important  to  the  Irish  nation,  I  trust  that  the 
examples  I  give,  or  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow,  will  be 
neither  unprofitable  nor  uninteresting.  As  good  pasture  land 
is  sure  to  fetch  double  the  price  of  average  tillage  land, 
I  will  suppose  two  farms  of  100  statute  acres  each, 
situated  about  four  miles  from  a  market-town,  well  adapted 
for  tillage,  and  both  let  at  £1  per  statute  acre,  including 
taxes  ;  but  the  occupier  of  the  one  grazes  all,  while  the  occu- 
pier of  the  othei  tills  all  under  a  four-course  system  of  crop- 
iug.  In  order  to  establish  a  comparison  of  the  feeding  value 
of  the  grazed  farm,  I  will  suppose  that  if  mown  it  would  yield 
one  ton  per  statute  acre  of  hay ;  and  as  a  ton  of  hay  is  equal 
to  four  tons  of  grass,  my  standard  will  be  the  feeding  value  of 
four  tons  of  grass  of  moderate  quality  versus  the  produce 
raised  by  a  four-course  shift  of  cropping.  On  this  description 
of  land  it  would  take  four  acres  to  graze  and  winter  a  dairy 
cow,  and  as  it  has  been  argued  by  practical  graziers  that  one 
cow  is  equal  to  six  sheep,  the  farm  would,  therefore,  feed  25 
cows,  or  150  sheep.  The  dairy  cows  might  be  taken  as  equal 
to  yielding  a  produce  per  head  of  £10  10s.  Labour,  including 
winter  attendance,  haymaking,  milking  and  butter-making, 
coals  and  uteusils,  would  be  about  £3,  witii  £1  per  head  for 
depreciation  ;  the  net  produce  from  the  dairy  cows  is  £102, 
and  when  from  this  the  rent  is  deducted,  the  profit  is  £62 
10s.  Sheep  on  an  average  of  years  leave  a  profit  of  £1  per 
head,  or  in  this  case  £150,  from  which,  when  the  rent  is  de- 
ducted, there  is  profit  of  £50 — less  £15  for  a  boy's  attendance, 
or  £35,  which  can  be  added  if  the  occupier  is  his  own  shep- 
herd as  well  as  superintendent.  I  will  now  give  the  tiller's 
case :  he  will  have  50  acres  of  corn,  25  acres  of  green  crops, 
and  25  acres  of  rye-grass  and  clover,  and  in  order  that 
the  comparison  should  be  based  strictly  upon  the 
feeding  values  of  the  produce  raised,  and  not  on 
the  selling  values,  which,  in  the  matter  of  the  tiller, 
will  be  a  considerable  drawback  on  his  balance-sheet,  as  in 
nearly  all  farms  some  corn,  potatoes,  or  flax  are  annually  sold 
off  to  advantage,  I  will  take  for  granted  that  all  the 
produce  raised  is  consumed  on  the  farm.  In  order  to  raise 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  sufficient  to  produce  abundant  crops, 
he  will  in  the  first  course  of  cropping  have  to  pay  say  £3  per 
acre  for  purchased  manures  ;  after  the  first  course  this  will  not 
be  necessary  for  the  mere  sustainment  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  because  if  fatteniug  stock  only  be  kept  on  the  farm  from 
the  reasons  given  before,  the  farm  will  be  able  to  sustain  its 
condition  if  the  manure  heap  be  properly  attended  to.  The  out- 
lay, therefore,  for  manure  I  will  put  down  at  £300,  which  at  5 
per  cent,  interest  is  equal  to  £15  per  annum  ;  four  farm  houses 
will  cost  £100,  which  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  with  10 
per  cent,  for  insurance,  amounts  to  £15  per  annum,  interest 
on  cost  of  farm  implements  and  additional  farm  offices,  as  com- 
pared to  the  grazier,  with  allowance  for  depreciation,  say  £15 
per  annum ;  blacksmith's  carpenter's,  and  harness-maker's 
bill,  £15  more  ;  labour  bill,  including  chafliug  hay  and  straw, 
pulping  a  sliare  of  the  roots,  and  crushiug  all  tlie  corn  by  horse 
power,  £180.  The  annual  liabilities  of  the  tiller  and  g  razier 
will  stand  thus :  Tiller :  To  interest  on  machinery  and  farm 
offices,  with  allowance  for  depreciation,  £15  ;  to  interest  and 
insurance  of  farm  horses,  £15  ;  to  interest  on  purchased  ma- 
nures, £15 ;  to  blacksmith's,  carpenter's,  and  harness-maker's 
bill  £15;  to  labour,  £180;  to  rent,  £100;  total,  £340.  Grazier: 
To  rent,  £1003   labour  (a  boy),  £15  3  total,  £115,    The 


tiller  must,  therefore,  make  £335,  besides  tlie  £35  profit  real- 
ized by  the  grazier,  before  be  finds  himself  equally  circum- 
stanced. An  average  acre  of  well-tilled  roots  should  yield  20 
tons  ;  which,  according  to  the  standard  I  have  laid  down, 
should  be  equivalent  in  feeding  value  to  five  acres  of  grass, 
allowing  grass  and  turnips  to  be  equal  in  value  ;  and  this  pro- 
duce on  25  acres  should  represent  the  food  of  31g-  dairy 
or  fattening  cattle,  or  an  equivalent  of  187i  sheep.  He 
has  then  50  acres  of  corn,  and,  as  an  acre  of  corn  is 
in  feeding  value  equal  to  half  an  acre  of  roots,  he  has  the  food 
of  31|  dairy  cows,  or  187|^  sheep  more.  In  addition  to  this 
he  lias  the  produce  of  the  25  acres  of  rye-grass  and  clover,  and 
this  may  be  put  down  as  having  a  feeding  equivalent  of  one- 
third  that  of  the  green  crops  break,  or  ten  and  nearly  a  half 
dairy  cows,  or  62^  sheep.  To  sum  up,  then,  the  tiller  alter 
deducting  the  food  consumed  by  the  four  horses,  has  food  for 
G9  cows,  or  425|  sheep.  At  the  rate  which  I  have  adopted 
for  the  cows,  £6  10s.  a  head  after  expenses,  the  proceeds  should 
amount  to  i:4±8  10s.,  and  for  the  sheep  at  tlie  same  rate  of 
profit  as  in  the  grazier's  case,  the  amount  should  be  £125  10s. 
From  this  after  deductiug  rent  and  expenses,  the  matter  stands 
thus :  Cows — £148  10s. ;  labour,  rent,  and  interest,  £340= 
£108  10s.  Sheep— £425  10s. ;  labour,  rent,  and  interest, 
£340=£85  10s.  Tlie  difterence  in  favour  of  dairying  will  be 
in  a  great  measure  counterbalanced  by  manure,  as  before  stated, 
because  an  equivalent  of  phospliates  must  be  purchased  equal 
to  that  sold  off  in  the  young  stock  or  milk.  The  carting  in  of 
the  turnips  in  the  case  of  the  cows  is  also  an  additional  expense, 
and  a  portion  of  the  carting  out  of  the  dung  should  also  be 
debited  against  them.  I  say  a  portion,  because  if  there  were 
no  cows  the  straw  and  hay  as  chaff  should  be  drawn 
to  the  fields  to  the  sheep.  Tlie  pulping,  which  must, 
in  the  case  of  the  sheep,  be  done  by  hand-power, 
must  be  debited  against  them,  as  compared  to  horse- 
power pulping  in  the  case  of  cows ;  but  if,  as  in 
some  instances,  the  sheep  are  house-fed,  tlieu  there  is  no 
difference  for  the  cost  of  carriage.  Tiie  £15  which  was 
allowed  as  the  interest  of  purchased  manures  should  not, 
strictly  speaking,  be  charged  against  the  tillage  as  compared 
to  grazing ;  for  although  no  good  farmer  would  attempt  to  go 
on  witliout  it,  the  land  is  really  enriched  to  tliat  amount,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  term  the  occupier  would  be  equitably  entitled 
to  that  amount  of  compensation  for  manures,  because  from  the 
system  pursued  the  increased  fertility  was  not  allowed  to  lessen. 
Tills  would  bring  up  the  profit  of  the  tiller  to  £123  10s.  for 
dairy  cows,  and  £100  10s.  for  sheep.  But  if  we  allow  £15  as 
a  set-off  against  the  loss  of  phosphates  and  extra  cartage  for 
the  cows,  we  have  only  a  profit  of  £8  left  us  between  dairy 
cows  and  sheep,  which,  I  believe,  is  not  far  from  the  mark  in 
practice  in  districts  remote  from  towns,  where  a  market  for 
new  milk  is  not  obtainable.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  tiller 
making  a  profit  of  £100  10s.  in  sheep  on  his  farm,  while  the 
grazier  makes  but  £35,  or  little  more  than  one-third  as  much  ; 
but  the  grazier  has  but  £3  per  acre  invested,  while  the  tiller 
has  £9  per  acre,  independent  of  the  sums  tliat  I  have  charged 
interest  on,  so  that  the  per-centage  of  profit  is  about  the  same 
in  both  cases,  or  a  little  over  11  per  cent.,  and  on  tliat  very 
fact  the  great  question  of  "  shaU  we  graze  or  cultivate"  de- 
pends. One  man  with  a  thousand  pounds  capital  grazes  tliree 
hundred  acres,  and  employs  only  a  shepherd  ;  tlie  other  has  a 
tliousand  pounds  capital,  and  tills  one  hundred  acres,  giving 
employment  say  to  four  men,  two  women,  and  two  boys,  and 
besides  his  blacksmith's,  carpenter's,  and  harness-maker's  bill. 
Some  of  his  money  is  circulated  through  tlie  hands  of  the  im- 
plement manufacturers,  the  seed  and  manure  me  reliant,  and, 
through  his  employes,  the  village  baker  and  grocer,  clothier 
and  shoemaker.  Still  the  grazier,  without  talent  or  exertion 
or  annoyance,  witli  one  man  employed,  cau  realise  as  much 
profit  as  the  tiller,  who  to  succeed  in  all  must  be  a  man  of 
energy  and  skill,  who  employs  18  persons.  Under  the  one 
system  as  compared  to  the  other,  the  country  even  without 
mauufaotures,  only  as  at  present,  could  support  twelve  times 
the  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  true  that  under  the  grazing 
system  the  inferior  lands  will  deteriorate  rapidly,  still  "suffi- 
cient for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  The  grazier  has  his 
family  to  support,  and  so,  perhaps  not  more  selfish  than  other 
men,  says  he  will  go  with  the  times,  and  not  make  sacrifices 
to  alter  them.  He  has  not  the  talent  of  a  husbandman  ;  ho 
must,  therefore,  to  save  himself,  "  turn  out  men,  and  turn  in 
cattle,"    I»  the  lustory  of  nations  there  are  few  things  juoro 
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deploraljle  than  this.     All  other  nations  estimate  their  wealth 
by  tlie  number  of  their  inhabitants  as  well  as  by  any  other 
test.    Ireland's  wealth  must  be  estimated  by  the  decay  of  her 
people  and  the  deterioration  of  her  soil.     Swift,  referring  to 
the  great  propensity  of  landlords  to  consolidate  farms,  and 
turn  them  into  pasture  in   his  time,  with  characteristic  bitter 
humour,  says  "Ajaxwas  mad  when  he  mistook  a  flock  of 
sheep  for  his  enemies  ;  but  we  shall  never  be  sober  till  we  are 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  ;"  and  it  would  appear  that  we 
are   now    living    in   a  corresponding  period.     However,  we 
know  that  between  Swift's  time  and  ISiS,  such   a  change 
came  over   the   minds  of  the    people    that    at    one    period 
there  were  scarcely  any  cattle    or  sheep    kept  at  all,   while 
in  some  village  districts  this  was   going   to    the    other   ex- 
treme.     In    Arthur    Young's    time    the    so-called    rotation 
was  potatoes,  wheat,  and  five  crops  of  oats,  then  lay  down 
without  grass  seeds  or  clover,  and  after  a  few  years  repeat  the 
course.    This  exhaustive  system  could  not,  of  course,  continue 
always;   the  land  was  sadly  impoverished,  as   it  must  always 
be  when  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  live-stock  kept 
in  proportion  to  the  tillage.     The  tenants   had  no  security ; 
they  could  not  with  prudence  invest  either  labour   or  capital 
on  a  soil  on  which  they  were  little  better  than  encamped  on. 
They  were  contented  to  live  on  the  humblest  fare,  and  to  lodge 
in  the  most  miserable  sheeliugs,  and  when  the  staple  crop,  the 
potato,  failed,  to  you  all  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the   dis- 
asters that  befel  our  poor  country — the  greatest  that  ever  befel 
any — an  attempt  at  describing  its  effects  would  be  a  useless 
expenditure  of  time,  as  any  attempt  would  fall  so  far  short  of 
the  reality.     Our  manufactures  were  long  since  quenched  out, 
local  markets  and  centres  of  industry  are  not  to  be  found,  and 
free  trade  in  corn,  which  enriched  the  English  manufacturer, 
has  banished  the  Celt  from  Ireland,  whose  only  manufacturer 
was  the  raising  of  food.     The  principal  causes  which   have 
militated  against  cultivation  in  Ireland  are  want  of  security  of 
tenure,  want  of  manufactures,  want  of  capital,  want  of  drainage, 
and  last,  not  least,  the  want  of  those  kindly  relations  between 
the  higher  and  lower  classes,  which  are   the   bond   of  social 
order  in  prosperous  states.     Each  and  all   of  these  could  be 
remedied,  and  the  means  is  vested  in  Irishmen  themselves  if 
they  only   prove   themselves    patriotic.      If   Irish   landlords 
could  be  induced  to  recognisetheir  duties  as  well  as  their  rights, 
they  would  learn    that  the    plough  and    the   holder   of  it 
is  their  true  friend,  and  not  their  enemy  ;  for  were  it  not  for 
the  plough,  thousands  of  acres  now  producing  their  heavy 
rents  would  be  quite  sterile,  as  they  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
if  the  plough  be  left  to  rust.     Irish  capitalists  should  give  a 
fuller  trial  to  Irish  investments  than  they  have  yet  done,  and 
our  absentees  ought  to   be  made  share  in  our  burdens.     Dr. 
Hancock,  the  Irish  statistician,  says  there  is  no  lack  of  capital 
in  Ireland  if  it  were  properly  invested.     Some  legislation  has 
recently  been  enacted  with  regard  to  drainage,  but  not  nearly 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  great  central  plain  which 
requires  such  a  large  outlay  in  forming  the  main  arteries.     A 
grant  for  the  drainage  of  a  portion  of  the  Shannon  was  refused 
at  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  although  tlie  grant  was  given 
merely  to  undo  the  mischief  that  was  caused  by  the  unskilful 
engineers'  employment  by  a  former  government.    Still,  some 


Scotch  cheese-parers  grudged  even  that  trifle  to  Ireland,  and 
were  successful  so  far  in  their  opposition.  With  regard  to 
the  feeling  existing  between  the  classes,  I  am  very  proud  to 
be  able  to  say  that  it  has  much  improved  during  the  past  year, 
and,  if  it  continues  so  to  improve  during  the  present  year,  the 
foundation  stone  of  Ireland's  regeneration  is  laid  on  an  adaman- 
tine basis.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  union  ofsentiment  so  long 
estranged  must  be  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  because  as  cultivation  tends  to  fix  the  people  on  the 
soil,  so  must  grazing  tend  to  root  them  out.  Therefore,  if  our 
rulers  really  wish  to  secure  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  the 
Irish  people  ;  if  they  wish  to  fill  their  martial  ranks  with  the 
bravest  soldiers  that  ever  bore  steel,  more  especially  now  when 
their  honour  is  threatened  by  the  military  despotisms  on  the 
Continent,  they  would  repeal  some  of  the  penal  clauses  in  the 
land  act,  and  substitute  them  with  others  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  wishes  of  the  Irish  people.  And  you,  land- 
lords, if  you  wish  to  have  your  homes  guarded  by  faithful  re- 
tainers ;  if  you  wish  your  lands  to  be  rescued  from  sterility  and 
maintained  fertile,  encourage  the  tiller,  who  has  to  struggle 
with  the  free  landowners  of  America,  with  Pacific  railroads, 
and  swift-sailing  steamships,  and  with  the  grazier  at  home, 
who  has  already  made  such  inroads  on  his  territory.  All  who 
wish  to  see  Ireland  in  her  people,  her  education,  her  manufac- 
turing skill,  her  wealth  and  military  prowess,  holding  her  place 
among  the  nations,  should  encourage  the  cultivator ;  for  if  he 
cannot  hold  his  own,  the  people  must  leave,  as  they  have  no 
other  resource  to  fall  back  upon.  It  is,  therefore,  manifestly 
the  duty  of  the  "  powers  that  be"  to  remove  all  checks  and 
hindrances  which  act  as  a  drag-chain  to  the  Irish  farmer,  and 
if  lie  is  to  get  "  no  favour,"  he  ought  at  least  to  get  a  "  clear 
stage."  And  you,  brother  farmers,  while  you  avail  yourselves 
as  you  needs  must,  of  every  opportunity  that  modern  science 
and  art  point,  out  for  your  instruction,  it  is  your  duty,  wliile 
you  impress  on  your  labourers  the  common  cause  you  are 
battling  for,  to  see  that  if  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  them  the 
amount  of  remuneration  for  their  labour  they  can  get  iu  other 
countries,  that  you  will  at  least  provide  them  with  snug,  tidy 
cottages  ;  that  you  will  give  them  every  facility  for  educating 
their  children  ;  and  that  you  are  at  all  times  ready  to  give 
them  the  kind  and  cheery  word,  which,  although  it  costs  you 
nothing,  is  always  a  solace  to  your  poor  toil-worn  servant ; 
and  in  the  words  of  the  ploughboy-bard — the  glorious  Burns — i 
I  say: 

Long  may  the  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content ; 

And  may  kind  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile. 

Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise,  the  while, 

And  form  a  wall  of  fire  round  their  much-loved  isle. 

Mr.  John  M'Cartuy  said  that,  inasmuch  as  so  much  im- 
portant information  was  conveyed  in  the  lecture,  in  his  opinion 
it  would  be  better  to  postpone  any  discussion  on  it  until  it 
was  printed,  and  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  their 
most  attentive  study.  He  therefore  begged  to  move  that  the 
discussion  be  held  on  the  next  monthly  meeting.    Agreed  to. 


AMERICAN    DAIRYMEN'S    ASSOCIATION. 


The  American  Dairymen's  Association  held  their  sixth 
annual  meeting  in  Utica,  N,  Y.,  on  the  10th  of  January  and  two 
following  days.  The  attendance  was  large.  Many  of  the 
papers  read  were  elaborate  essays,  full  of  practical  instruction. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President,  Hon.  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, and  the  first  subject  brought  forward  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  A.  Holdiidge,  of  Ostego  county,  namely  :  "  Would  the  con- 
sumption of  cheese  be  promoted  by  the  more  general  manu- 
facture of  small  cheeses  ?" 

Mr.  HoLDiiiDGE  very  strongly  advocated  the  adoption, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  small  sizes,  weighing  from  ten 
to  twenty  pounds.  The  result  of  partial  experiments  on 
this  continent,  and  the  general  practice  in  Europe,  favour 
Vie  change.  The  principal  objection  is  the  increased  expense 
(jbich  has  to  be  met  by  a  higher  price  on  all  the  cheeses ;  but 


the  cheeses  are  worth  more  to  the  consumer,  and  some  im- 
provements may  yet  be  made  in  the  process  of  pressing  and 
packing,  which  will  diminish  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The 
proportion  of  shrinkage  compared  with  the  larger  cheeses  is  a 
fraction  larger  for  the  first  thirty  days,  and  afterwards  is  about 
50  per  cent.  less. 

Mr.  BuRNiiAM  said  that  during  the  past  season  he  manu- 
factured sixty  tons  of  small  cheeses,  weighing  from  seveu  to 
nine  pounds  each.  They  were  all  round  in  shape,  and  sold 
easily.  He  could  press  from  nine  to  eighteen  at  a  time.  It 
cost  him  about  one-half  per  cent,  per  pound  more  to  manufac- 
ture small  cheese,  this  covering  all  expenses  of  boxing,  band- 
age, shrinking,  &c.  He  could  realise  from  1|  to  2  cents,  per 
pound  more  on  the  sale  of  the  small  cheese.  He  manufac- 
tured the  small  and  large  cheese  precisely  alike. 
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The  next  subject  discussed  was  that  of  "Soiling  Dairy 
Cows,"  which  was  introduced  by  Hon.  H.  Lewis,  of  Herkimer. 
He  considered  that  in  this  climate,  so  subject  to  severe  and 
protracted  droughts,  soiling  cattle  was  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble to  economical  and  profitable  dairy  husbandry.  To  remedy 
the  growing  evil  of  tliese  periodical  droughts,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  systematic  tree-planting  on  a  large  scale ;  but,  in 
addition,  each  farmer  had  the  means  within  his  own  reach  of 
materially  diminishing  the  trouble.  The  chief  of  these  are 
irrigation,  under-drainage,  and  deep  cultivution.  One  cause 
of  the  shallow  culture  which  many  farms  at  present  received 
was  owing  to  tlie  light  breed  of  horses,  which  the  "  fast"  pro- 
clivities of  the  age  encouraged.  A  heavier  horse,  more 
adapted  for  drauglit,  was  needed  by  the  farmer.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first  of  these  remedies,  manj  years  must  elapse 
before  any  general  benefit  could  be  expected,  and  irrigation  also 
was  probably  far  off  in  the  future.  But  every  farmer  should 
make  at  least  a  commencement  by  draining  and  deeply  plough- 
ing. Let  the  dairyman  begin  by  setting  apart  a  piece  of  laud 
convenient  to  the  barn — say  one  acre  for  every  ten  cows  kept ; 
underdrain  it  in  the  most  thorough  manner;  then  "go  down, 
down,  down  with  the  plough  below  the  gold  deposit,  enrich  it  as 
•very  dairyman  has  the  ability  to  enrich  it,  and  seed  this  early 
in  spring  with  a  liberal  supply  and  general  assortment  of  our 
best  grasses,  which  will  ripen  simultaneously."  From  time  to 
time,  as  means  increase  and  opportunity  offers,  more  land  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way,  till  at  length  the  whole  farm  shall 
have  undergone  the  araeUorating  process,  and  drought  will  no 
longer  be  feared.  Orchard  grass  was  highly  recommended  as 
a  pasture  and  forage  crop.  Land,  prepared  as  above  directed, 
will,  when  seeded  with  orchard  grass,  produce  four  cuttings  of 
two  feet  each  every  season,  as  long  as  its  fertility  is  maintained, 
and  the  cutting  done  at  the  proper  time.  But  at  the  head  of 
all  forage  plants  for  soiling  dairy  cows  the  speaker  placed 
lucern,  provided  the  soil  and  mode  of  cultivation  were  suitable 
to  its  habits.  The  soil  should  be  a  deep  rich  gravel  or  sandy 
loam,  naturally  underdrained.  The  roots,  penetrating  deeply 
in  search  of  moisture,  would  soon  choke  up  artificial  drains. 
It  may  be  sown  broadcast  or  in  drills  ten  inches  apart.  In 
drills  ten  pounds  of  seed  are  sufficient  for  an  acre ;  but  if  sown 
broadcast,  sixteen  pounds  will  be  required  per  acre.  Next  to 
lucern,  where  it  could  be  grown,  Mr.  Lewis  esteemed  orchard 
grass ;  and  next  to  it  would  choose  common  meadow  grass.  Corn, 
so  much  esteemed  by  nearly  all  dairymen,  he  regarded  as 
"  worthless,  its  cost  exceeding  its  actual  value."  Whatever  kind 
of  grass  is  used,  it  is  highly  important  that  it  be  fed,  or  prepared 
for  fodder,  before  it  has  passed  out  of  bloom.  The  speaker  had 
also  found  advantage  in  the  partial  "  wilting"  of  all  forage 
grasses  for  soiling. 

The  adverse  opinion  in  regard  to  Indian  corn  elicited  a 
storm  of  discussion,  and  met  with  general  condemnation,  to 
which  expression  was  given  by  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved — That  this  convention  is  of  opinion  that  corn  is  a 
valuable  product  for  the  dairy  farm,  and  that  we  commend  it 
as  a  forage  crop. 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings,  con- 
siderably modified  his  statements,  and  admitted  that  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  production.  By  referring 
again  to  his  farm  accounts  he  found  that  the  poorest  corn  crop 
he  ever  raised  did  pay.  He  was  stiU,  however,  of  opinion  that 
other  crops  were  more  nutritious,  and  gave  the  results  from  two 
dairies  near  his  own  residence,  which  were  in  all  respects  alike 
except  in  the  kind  of  feed  used.  The  one  was  soiled  with 
grass,  the  other  with  corn,  the  soiling  season  beginning  Aug.  1 
and  ending  Oct.  31.  The  yield  of  the  grass-fed  herd  for  that 
time  was  90,2881bs.  of  milk,  and  of  the  corn-fed  79,4'531bs. 

The  evening  session  of  the  first  day  was  occupied  principally 
with  a  lengthened  and  very  interesting  paper,  by  Prof.  G.  A. 
Caldwell,  on  the  Production  of  Cheese  in  Foreign  Countries. 
We  notice  now  only  the  general  considerations  to  which  the 
Professor  drew  attention  at  the  close  of  his  address,  which 
were  as  follows : 

1.  Some  of  these  methods  of  cheese-making  illustrate  in  a 
most  interesting  manner  that  intimate  connexion  between  the 
development  and  growth  of  mould  fungi  and  the  ripening  of 
the  cheese  ;  a  connexion  as  close  and  invariable,  as  I  attempted 
to  show  in  my  address  of  last  year,  as  that  of  cause  and  effect. 

2.  To  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  salting  the  cheeses  after 
they  have  been  formed  and  pressed,  and  without  breaking  up 
the  curd  after  it  has  been  completely  separated  from  the  wliey  ; 


the  salting  being  then  performed  by  applying  it  to  the  outside 
of  the  cheese,  either  by  sprinkling  salt  over  the  surface  m 
small  doses  at  a  time,  which  is  the  more  common  method,  or 
by  immersing  the  cheese  in  brine. 

3.  To  the  heavy  pressure  that,  in  most  cases,  we  put  on  our 
cheeses.  To  be  sure,  the  lightly  pressed  cheeses  may  not  keep 
so  well,  but  they  are  intended  more  for  immediate  consumption , 
without  transportation  to  great  distances. 

4.  To  the  indications  that  point  to  some  connexion  between 
the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  air  of  the  curing  room,  and 
the  process  of  ripening. 

5.  To  the  pecuUar  circumstances  under  which  the  best 
cheese  of  France  is  made,  "  the  king  of  cheeses,"  and  the 
possibility  of  the  construction  of  similar  vaults  in  fissured 
limestone  in  our  own  country. 

6.  To  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  and  most  highly  prized 
cheeses  are  made  from  wholly  or  partly  skimmed  milk,  so  that 
an  additional  income  is  derived  from  the  cream  worked  into 
butter. 

7.  To  the  small  size  of  some  of  the  favourite  continental 
cheeses.  The  Edam  weighs  only  about  4  pounds,  the  Gonda 
15,  the  Schalzeiger  5  to  7,  the  Brie  4  to  7,  the  Roquefort  4 
to  5  pounds,  while  only  two,  the  Parmesan  and  Gruyere,  are 
large,  like  the  American  cheese. 

8.  To  the  great  variety  of  cheeses  obtained  by  these  varia- 
tions in  the  details  of  cheese-making  and  the  better  market 
thereby  obtained  for  the  products  of  the  dairy.  Greater 
variety  appears  plainly  to  lead  to  greater  consumption  in 
Europe,  and  a  similar  result  might  reasonably  be  expected 
here. 

Finally,  then,  I  would  point  a  very  long  story  with  a  moral. 
With  every  variety  of  soil,  situation,  chmate  and  consumers' 
tastes  in  the  great  extent  of  country  represented  by 
the  American  Dairymen's  Association,  there  should 
be  a  correspondingly  large  variety  in  the  character 
of  the  productions  represented  here.  There  should  be  some- 
thing else  besides  big,  round  cheeses,  weighing  a  hundred 
pounds  or  more,  and,  though  all  good  when  well  made,  yet 
tasting  about  alike. 

The  first  topic  taken  up  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
by  Dr.  S.  Wright,  of  Oneida,  was  that  of  Factory  Buildings 
and  Fixtures. 

Mr.  Willard  next  introduced  the  question,  "Is  there  a 
decline  in  the  amount  of  dairy  products  in  the  old  dairy 
regions  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  cause,  and  what  the  remedy  ?  " 
Mr.  Willard  thought  there  was  a  decline  in  the  cheese  product, 
and  that  bad  cultivation  of  the  soil,  bad  treatment  of  the 
cows,  and  bad  management  generally  were  the  causes. 

The  next  matter  considered  was  the  question,  "  Is  there  any 
way  by  which  the  patrons  of  butter  and  cheese  factories  can 
receive  credit  for  the  milk  delivered  according  to  its  actual 
value,  and  not  according  to  its  weight  or  measure  ?  " 

This  subject  was  opened  by  Hon.  H.  Lewis,  who  contended 
that  the  present  system  was  unfair,  inasmuch  as  the  richer  the 
milk  the  lighter  it  weighs,  and  viee  versa.  The  value  of  milk 
for  making  cheese  depends  on  the  amount  of  cream  and  casein 
it  contains,  the  proportion  of  water,  its  freedom  from  filth, 
and  its  keeping  qualities.  The  first  two  items  can  be  tested 
by  tlie  lactometer ;  the  last  two  by  setting  samples  from  the 
can  of  each  patron.  He  thought  this  plan  desirable  and 
practicable. 

After  discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  making  an  equable  apportionment  to 
the  patrons  of  butter  and  cheese  factories,  according  to  the 
quality  of  milk  and  not  by  weight ;  and  to  report  at  the  nex 
annual  meeting  of  the  association. 

In  the  afternoon  the  subject  first  brought  under  considera- 
tion was  The  Causes  of  Tainted  Milk,  Floating  Curds,  and  the 
Remedies.  Mr.  Farrington  (Tomkins)  led  the  discussion, 
and  said  that  he  considered  the  principal  causes  of  these  defects 
were  improper  food,  deficient  or  bad  water,  ill  health  of  the 
cows,  ill  treatment,  uncleanUness  of  utensils,  tainted  atmos- 
phere from  putrid  or  other  noxious  matter — causes  that  were 
attributable  to  the  patrons.  On  the  part  of  the  manufacturer 
the  sources  of  the  evil  were  uncleanUness  at  the  factory,  and 
tainted  rennet.  The  remedy  for  these  evils— one  which  he 
had  found  efficient  in  his  own  practice— was  that  of  grinding 
floating  curds.  He  made  up  tainted  milk  just  as  he  did  any 
other  milk.    Draw  off  the  whey  as  soon  as  any  acid  is  perccp- 
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tible,  and  let  it  undergo  a  process  of  digestion.  Then  grind 
it.  The  object  of  grinding  is  to  get  the  whey  out  of  the  curd, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  without  grinding,  or  breaking  up  into 
small  lumps,  and  exposing  to  the  air.  This  remedy  applies 
only  to  the  manufacture  of  the  milk,  but  the  fundamental 
remedy  is  good  feed  and  plenty  of  water  for  the  cows,  and 
entire  cleanliness  about  the  farm,  the  barn,  and  all  utensils. 

Grinding  Curds  was  the  next  subject  taken  up  by  Mr.  A, 
McAdam,  who  favoured  the  practice. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Aiinold  read  an  essay  on  the  question. 
What  shall  be  done  with  the  cream  that  rises  on  the  milk 
through  the  night,  where  no  agitator  is  used  ?  There  are  two 
ways  of  utilising  such  cream.  One  is  to  make  it  into  butter, 
and  the  other  is  to  work  it  into  the  cheese.  There  is  a  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  as  to  wliicli  is  the  better  way.  But  whatever 
view  may  be  taken,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  a  whole 
milk  clieese  cures  much  faster  than  one  from  which  cream  has 
been  taken.  Every  dairyman  has  seen  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
powerful  agency  of  cream  in  developing  the  germs  of  fermenta- 
tion. To  produce  the  best  results,  a  curd  should  cure  at  a 
certain  rate — not  too  fast  nor  too  slow.  If  it  cure  too  fast,  it 
will  huff  and  become  porous,  or  generate  foul  gases  tliat  will 
injure  its  flavour.  If  too  slow,  it  will  become  bitter  or  sour,  or 
some  other  change  than  the  cheesing  process  will  supervene 
and  produce  effects  that  never  can  be  removed.  In  curing  a 
whole  milk  cheese,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  right  pro- 
gress is  made  at  70*.  A  curd  from  milk  with  the  night's 
cream  out  will  cure  no  faster  at  75*  than  one  with  the  cream 
all  in  will  at  70°,  and  a  more  thorough  skimming  will  re- 
quire a  temperature  of  80?  or  85*.  Dairymen  seem  'to  have 
altogether  overlooked  the  important  item  that  removing  the 
cream  retards  the  curing  of  the  cheese,  and  that  to  keep  up  the 
right  progress  the  sluggish  curing  should  be  hurried  up  by  a 
liigher  temperature.  Great  attention  was  also  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  tlie  process  of  curing — a  matter  that  was  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to.  The  subject  elicited  an  animated  discus- 
sion, and  thougli  no  resolution  was  adopted,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  speakers  condemned  the  practice  of  skimming. 

The  first  Ijusiness  brought  up  on  the  third  day  was  the  dis- 
cussion on  "  Condensed  Milk  factories." 

Mr.  CnuRcn  (Elgin,  Illinois)  gave  an  account  of  the  fac- 
tory at  that  place. 

Mr.  JosEPU  Harkis  then  read  a  paper  on  "Fattening 
Cows  on  Dairy  Farms."  The  gist  of  the  essay  was  that  profit 
and  advantage  were  gained  in  proportion  as  we  fed  as  much 
above  what  was  required  to  keep  up  animal  heat  and  vital 
functions,  as  the  animal  could  digest.  He  attributed  the 
superior  results  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lewis  as  having  been  ob- 


tained from  forage  grasses  over  green  corn  fodder,  to  the 
more  concentrated  nourishment  contained  in  the  former. 

Mr.  Harris  was  followed  by  Mr.  O.  S.  Bliss  (Vermont), 
who  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Management  of  a  Good  Butter 
Dairy."  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  sub- 
ject be  referred  to  a  committee,  who  shall  give  their  report  at 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Farrington  (Canada)  then  discussed  the  subject  of 
"  Colouring  Cheese."  He  strongly  opposed  the  practice,  be- 
cause it  did  not  improve  the  cheese,  while  it  added  about  one 
per  cent,  to  its  cost.  If  the  consumer  pays  this  extra  cost, 
he  gets  only  ninety-nine  one-hundreths  of  what  he  pays  for. 
The  speaker  estimated  that  the  cost  of  colouring  cheese  ave- 
raged 100  dollars  to  each  factory,  and  when  this  sum  was  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  factories  in  the  country,  the  total 
expense  become  enormous.  All  this,  he  claimed,  was  waste. 
Many  of  the  substances  used  are  badly  adulterated,  and  abso- 
lutely harmful  to  the  cheese  and  the  consumer.  The  only 
colouring  matter  that  he  knew  of  which  was  not  impure,  was 
the  anottoine ;  but  he  did  not  know  how  long  this  would 
remain  pure.    At  present,  he  was  well  satisfied  with  it. 

A  general  discussion  concluded  the  business  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Among  other  topics  that  of  Sunday  cheesmaking  was 
brought  up,  and  the  following  resolution  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  report  on  the  subject,  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association: 

Resolved,  That  with  a  view  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rest 
and  privileges  of  the  Sabbath  by  cheese  manufacturers  and 
their  assistants,  as  well  as  out  of  regard  to  the  sacredness  of 
the  day,  the  importance  of  maintaining  it  unimpaired  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  of  individuals  of  every  class,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  the  delivery  of  milk  to  cheese  factories  on  Sun- 
day should  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  dairymen  are  requested 
to  inquire  whether  this  is  not  practicable,  consistent  with  their 
interest,  and  whether  the  value  of  the  Sabbath  would  not  jus- 
tify some  sacrifice  on  their  part,  and  that  of  their  families, 
should  this  prove  unavoidable. 

The  following  resolution,  also,  was  adopted :  "  That  it  was 
the  sense  of  the  Convention  that  the  dairymen  of  the  country 
strive  to  adopt  all  practical  means  for  increasing  the  home- 
consumption  of  cheese,  and  that  to  this  end  it  recommend  that 
each  factory  should  keep  on  hand  some  small  hoops  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  small  cheeses,  such  as  seem  to  be  required  by  the 
home-trade,  and  that  a  portion  of  each  factory's  make  be  softer 
than  is  required  for  shipping  and  such  as  our  home-markets 
demand ;   and  that  a  portion  be  made  without  colour." 

Mr.  ScHERMERHORN  gave  some  account  of  his  experience 
among  the  cheesemakers  in  England. 
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At  the  first  discussion  meeting  for  tlic  year  of  theTarporley 
Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Jos.  Ashton  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  BEcacETT  said,  before  entering  on  my  subject  in  detail, 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  treat  it  in  a  general  sense, 
and  not  as  a  local  or  merely  agricultural  question,  nor  have 
I  undertaken  the  subject  for  any  other  reason  than  as  a  friendly 
effort  to  comply  witli  your  invitation  on  a  matter  we  are  all 
more  or  less  interested  in.  I  also  wish  to  guard  myself  against 
being  thought  to  take  a  needlessly  desponding  view  of  the 
labouring  classes  and  their  hiibits,  as  though  they  in  particular 
were  sinners,  while  I  forgot  they  were  more  "  sinned  against 
than  sinning"  by  tliose  who,  by  a  gambling  spirit  in  trade, 
and  reckless  adventure,  have  brought  upon  us  sucli  commercial 
disgrace,  and  on  some  of  them  not  a  little  distress.  On  the 
contrary,  no  one  more  willingly  grants  than  I  do  that  some  of 
the  best  of  men  have  toiled  at  the  workbench  and  tlie  plough. 
I  willingly  agree  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  testimony  when  he  says 
"  I  have  read  books  enough,  and  conversed  with  enough  of 
eminent  and  splendidly  cultivated  minds  in  my  time,  but,  I 
assure  you,  I  liave  heard  higher  sentiments  from  the  lips  of 
the  poor,  when  exerting  the  spirit  of  severe  gentle  heroism 
under  dilfculties,  than  I  ever  yet  met  with,  except  in  the  pages 
of  the  Bible."  Moreover,  when  I  speak  of  the  beneficial 
influences  of  a  good  and  tidy  cottage,  I  mean  the  exact  con- 
trary of  a  bad  and  untidy  one.  With  all  the  defects  of  the  pre- 


sent  day,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  "  good  old  times"  being  better, 
than  these,  so  far  as  the  general  intelligence  and  self-respect 
of  the  working  classes  are  concerned.  We  have  at  any  rate 
outlived  the  day  when  to  use  a  winnowing  machine  was 
deemed  a  thwarting  of  the  will  of  Divine  Providence  by  rais- 
ing wind  by  art  instead  of  soliciting  it  by  prayer,  and  when 
clergymen  as  they  did  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago — 
denounced  it  from  the  pulpit  as  impious.  From  wliat  Bishop 
Earle  says  of  the  Englisli  yeoman  of  his  day  the  working  man 
of  to-day  is  vastly  his  superior.  He  says  he  "  Is  one  tiiat 
manures  his  ground  well,  but  lets  himselfe  lie  fallow  and 
vntil'd.    Hee  has  reason  enough  to  doe  his  businesse,  and  not 

enough  to  bee  idle  or  melancholy His  hand  guides  the 

Plough  and  the  Plough  his  thoughts,  and  his  ditch  and  land- 
marke  is  the  very  mound  of  his  meditation His  habi- 
tation is  some  poor  Thacht  roofe  distinguisht  from  his  Barn, 

by  the  loope  holes  that  let  out  smoak His  religion  is 

part  of  his  Copyhold,  which  he  takes  from  his  Landlord,  and 
referres  it  whol  y  to  his  discretion.  Yet  if  hee  give  liim  leave 
hee  is  a  good  Cliristian  to  his  power  (that  is)  comes  to  Church 
in  liis  best  clothes,  and  sits  there  with  his  Neighbours 
where  hee  is  capable  of  onely  two  Prayers,  for  raine  and  faire 

weather His  compliment  with  his  neighbour  is  a  good 

thumpe  on  the  backe  and  his  salutation  commonly  on  some 
blunt  Curse Hee  is  niggard  all  the  Weeke  except 
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onely  on  Market  day,  where  if  his  Come  sells  well  hee 
thinks  hee  may  be  drunke  with  a  good  Conscience."  There 
are,  of  course,  no  sucli  yeomen  now-a-days.  I  will  first  give  an 
outline  of  what  I  think  the  chief  points  in  a  good  cottage  should 
be,  then  mention  some  of  the  influences  fairly  to  be  expected 
from  their  possession.  Few,  I  presume,  will  deny  that  no 
dwelling  can  be  fitly  called  good  which  has  not  God's  three 
gifts  of  clear  light,  free  air,  and  pure  water,  supplied  to  it.  It 
were  as  well  to  think  of  health  without  these,  as  to  think  of 
seeing  without  eyes.  Neatness  and  order  must  rest  with  the 
occupant,  but  the  means  to  that  end  ought  to  be  provided  by  the 
owner.  It  should  be  damp  proof  from  below  as  well  from 
above,  and  wichout.  There  should  be  a  damp  course  at  the 
ground  level,  and  the  walls,  if  only  one  brick  length  in  thick- 
ness, should  be  built  with  a  cavity,  using  iron  or  slate  ties, 
which  add  little  to  the  cost,  but  much  to  health  and  comfort. 
There  should  be  a  good-sized  living  room,  not  less  than  150 
superficial  feet  in  area,  and  8  feet  high.  The  cooking  range 
should  be  in  this  room  (and  not  in  the  back  kitchen),  or  other- 
wise it  might  be  made  a  sort  of  useless  parlour.  In  the  back 
kitchen  should  be  a  copper  and  a  well-trapped  sink.  The  pan- 
try should  be  well  ventilated,  and  a  bakehoiise  sliould  be 
provided  with  the  offices  outside.  The  front  door  is  better  if 
not  opening  direct  into  the  living  room.  The  bedrooms  ought 
none  of  them  to  contain  less  than  650  cubic  feet,  one  of  them 
for  the  parents  having  at  least  900  cubic  feet.  The  number 
of  bedrooms  should  differ  to  suit  families  varying  in  numbers, 
for  while  two  would  be  enough  for  an  aged  or  newly-married 
couple,  three  and  even  four  would  be  required  for  others  with 
larger  families.  Each  sleeping  room  should  either  have  an 
open  fireplace  or  a  ventilating  flue,  and  all  windows  should 
open  more  or  less.  There  is  now  neither  window-tax  or  hearth 
money,  as  there  once  was,  which  even  cottages  having  more 
than  one  fireplace  did  not  escape.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin 
was  so  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  good  air, 
that,  being  very  popular  in  the  town  of  Derby,  once  on  a  mar- 
ket day  he  mounted  a  tub,  and  thus  addressed  the  listening 
crowd  :  "  Ye  men  of  Derby,  fellow-citizens,  attend  to  me  !  I 
know  you  to  be  ingenious  and  industrious  mechanics.  By 
your  exertions  you  procure  for  yourselves  and  families  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  but  if  you  lose  your  health  that  power  of 
being  of  use  to  them  must  cease.  This  truth  all  of  you  know, 
hut  I  fear  some  of  you  do  not  understand  how  health  is  to  be 
maintained  in  vigour ;  this  then  depends  upon  your  breathing 
an  uncontaminated  air,  for  the  purity  becomes  destroyed  where 
many  are  collected  together  ;  the  effluvia  from  the  body  cor- 
rupts it.  Keep  open  then,  the  windows  of  your  workshops,  and 
as  soon  as  you  rise  open  all  the  windows  of  your  bedrooms.  In- 
attention to  this  advice,  be  assured,  will  bring  disease  on  your- 
selves, and  engendei  among  you  typhus  fever,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  putrid  fever,  which  will  carry  off  your  wives 
and  children.  Let  me  again  repeat  my  serious  advice,  open 
your  windows  to  let  in  fresh  air — at  least  once  in  the  day. 
Remember  what  I  say.  I  speak  now  without  a  fee,  and  can 
have  no  other  interest  but  your  good  in  this  my  advice."  Spe- 
cial care  should  be  taken  to  drain  away  all  filth.  Where  earth 
closets  are  not  used,  the  cesspool  ought  to  be  drained  and 
roofed  over.  These  ofiBces  should  be  placed  farther  from  the 
dwelling  than  they  usually  are.  Where  it  can  be  liad,  as  much 
of  a  garden  plot  (and  no  more)  should  be  given  as  can  be  ma- 
naged without  loss  to  the  labourer's  employer.  After  some  per- 
tinent remarks  upon  the  pressing  importance  of  this  subject,  Mr. 
Beckett  went  on  to  say  that  as  an  auxiliary  to  education,  proper 
dwellings  cannot  be  overvalued,  for  England  wants  not  only 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  letters,  but  homes  for  the  teaching 
of  domestic  habits  and  virtues,  for  as  has  been  well  said, "  A  man 
is  not  only  what  the  schoolmaster  makes  him,  but  what  the 
daily  influence  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  his  home  and  neigh- 
bourhood make  him ;  and  to  oppose  the  schoolmaster  and 
his  teaching  to  the  constant  training  of  dwellings,  divested  of 
aU  that  can  cheer  and  elevate,  is  to  oppose  the  force  of  a 
torrent  with  a  twig."  The  social  influences  are  not  less  evi- 
dent. Next  to  a  good  parent,  or  a  good  wife,  I  know  of  few 
tilings  more  calculated  to  localise  or  marry  a  man  to  his  place 
and  occupation — in  the  country  particularly — than  a  comfort- 
able home,  where  he  can  sing — 

Far  from  the  city  I  reside, 
True  to  my  hearth — I  seldom  roam— 
Because  I  find  my  joys  at  home : 
He  was  not  far  from  the  mark  who  wrote,  "  Show  me  a  man 


who  caves  no  more  for  one  place  than  another,  and  I  will  show 
you  in  that  same  person  one  who  loves  nothing  but  himself, 
which  you  may  see  verified  in  the  wandering  classes — such  as 
gipsies."  Nobody  will  question  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
cottages  so  deficient  in  accommodation  as  to  render  common 
decency  all  but  impossible.  Everythlug  that  can  be  done  to 
prevent  the  sense  of  decency  being  blunted  in  the  young  is  a 
positive  duty  ;  for  if  you  destroy  delicacy,  and  a  sense  of  shame 
in  a  young  girl  you  deprave  her  very  fast ;  and  as  certainly, 
that  boy  is  lost  who  is  lost  to  a  sense  of  shame.  It  has  truly 
been  said  that  in  proportion  to  the  general  decency  ot  servants 
is  their  general  usefulness.  Cleanliness,  as  I  have  said,  may 
be  facilitated,  but  cannot  be  secured,  however  good  the  cottage 
— this  must  rest  with  the  occupants.  One  thing  is  certain,  it 
extends  to  a  person's  moral  character,  for  whoever  knew  a  per- 
son scrupulously  attentive  to  cleanliness  who  was  a  consum- 
mate villain  P  and  the  converse  is  equally  true  that  filth  and 
virtue  cannot  dwell  together.  As  a  general  observation  it  wiU 
be  found  that  where  the  cottage  is  neat  and  clean  the  inmates 
ari  orderly  and  moral.  Then,  as  to  that  terrible  scourge — 
drunkenness.  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  some  to  refer,  much  less 
excuse  this  to  any  great  extent  to  the  want  of  better  dwellings; 
but  I  am  equally  not  prepared  to  affirm  it  has  no  influence  in 
that  direction,  and  if  it  lias,  no  better  reason  could  be  given  in 
favour  of  them.  All  classes  have  an  interest  in  checking  this 
dire  evil,  but  none  so  much  as  the  working  men  themselves.  I 
know  all  about  that  much-abused  maxim  of  allowing  a  man  to 
do  what  he  likes  with  his  own,  and  I  heartily  hope  this  liberty 
(as  far  as  the  traffic  in  drink  is  concerned)  will  soon  be 
abridged  ;  for  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  drunkenness  it 
will  sooner  or  later  overwhelm  us.  Mind  you,  I  am  far  from 
inferring  the  excess  in  one  class  is  not  equally  excess  in  another 
— the  higher  the  privileges,  the  greater  the  responsibilities.  A 
more  plentiful  supply  of  cottages  would  do  something  to  rid  us  of 
thatother  sadblot — bastardy — by  facilitating  marriage.  Tlie  vital 
question  yet  remains,  namely,  how  or  by  whom  are  good  cottages 
to  be  provided  ?  In  a  purely  agricultural  district  there  is  but 
the  owner  of  the  soil  who  can,  and  il  this  duty  was  only  as 
voluntary  and  freely  undertaken  by  all  as  it  is  by  some,  there 
would  be  no  scarcity.  Thar  the  poor  have  a  claim  on  the 
sympathy  and  help  of  those  whose  lot  is  more  favourable,  no- 
body can  question  ;  but  so  long  as  cottages  cannot  be  let  to 
pay  a  fair  and  reasonable  return,  there  can  he  no  absolute 
claim  upon  anybody.  That  they  cannot  be  built  to  do  tiiis  on 
the  present  low  rentals  in  the  country,  nobody  who  has  tried 
it  will  deny.  If  cottage-building  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creased rural  population,  one  of  three  things  must  be  acqui- 
esced in — 1.  The  landowners  must  eilher  be  content  with  a 
mere  nominal  return  for  their  outlay,  or  (2)  farmers  must 
themselves  take  the  responsibility  of  the  increased  rental,  or 
(3)  labourers'  wages  must  be  advauced  to  enable  them  to  do 
it.  I  inchne  to  the  last  as  most  equitable  and  advantageous 
to  the  farmer  in  diminishing  the  temptation  that  now  exists 
for  young  and  able  men  to  leave  the  country  for  the  town, 
which  the  present  disparity  in  wages  encourages.  I  grant 
this  disparity  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears,  when  all  the  disad- 
vantageous circumstances  of  town  employment — such  as  pre- 
carious employment  and  increased  expenses — are  taken  into 
consideration.  If  he  fares  harder  than  the  artisan  he  pos- 
sesses over  him  many  advantages  in  heaUhful  occupation  and 
domestic  privileges.  To  advance  wages  may  seem  a  harsh  so- 
lution at  the  expense  of  the  tenant  farmers,  whose  business  is 
subjected  to  such  calamities  as  diseases  of  various  sorts  in  cat- 
tle almost  unknown  until  of  late,  and  difficult  seasons  ;  but 
still,  where  cottage  accommodation  can  only  thus  be  had,  it  is 
a  question  between  a  few  pence  per  week  additional  wages  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  still  greater  loss  of  having  little  or  no 
choice  in  the  selection  of  your  labourers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
exhaustion  to  a  man  walking  long  distances  night  and  morn- 
ing, and  the  serious  drawback  to  the  man  himself  as  to  his 
meals  and  change  of  clothes  in  bad  weather.  A  simpler  and 
less  expensive  mode  of  transfer  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  cot- 
tage building  would  be  an  immense  advantage.  Owners  who 
from  reluctance  or  inabihty  would  not  build  themselves, 
might  be  willing  to  sell  comparatively  useless  slips  of  land  to 
others,  who  would,  if  the  expenses  were  not  so  heavy.  Ex- 
ceptional cases  might  be  met  by  the  tenant  himself  erecting 
cottages  at  his  own  cost,  to  a  plan  and  on  a  site  approved  by 
the  landowner.  The  farmer  engaging  them  rent  free  for-— 
say  tliirty  years,  and  in  case  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family 
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retained  the  farm  so  long,  the  outlay  should  be  treated  as  any 
other  unexhausted  improvement,  allowing  for  the  annual 
depreciation  and  the  state  they  were  left  in.  Except  in  cases 
where  cottages  are  on  farms,  I  am  not  favourable  to  sublet- 
ting. I  think  it  liable  to  abuse,  and  contrary  to  the  fair  and 
legitimate  independence  of  the  workman. 

The  Chairman  said  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question. 
If  tliey  adopted  the  rule  of  political  economists,  not  to  enter 
into  undertakings  for  which  they  would  not  get  a  proper  return 
for  their  outlay,  he  was  inclined  to  tliink  they  would  hesitate  a 
while  before  embarking  on  cottage  building.  If  he  had  capital 
to  expend  and  did  not  take  a  very  deep  interest  in  agriculture, 
he  would  not  be  inclined  to  make  the  same  sacrifices  which  he 
did  make  ;  he  would  feel  inclined  to  invest  very  little  money  in 
cottages.  The  plans  which  had  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Beckett 
were  no  doubt  very  good;  he  did  not  know  that  they  could  be 
excelled  ;  but  a  labourer  with  a  wife  and  five  or  six  children 
dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and  only  receiving  123.  per 
week  through  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  and  a  little 
extra  for  the  summer,  was  in  his  (the  Chairman's)  opinion  not 
able  to  pay  more  than  2  or  2|  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  for  the 
cottage  he  lived  in.  The  subject  resolved  itself  into  a  very 
small  compass,  and  very  particularly  concerned  landlords  and 
tenants ;  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  combine 
to  erect  comfortable  and  convenient  cottages  and  be  satisfied 
with  a  very  small  return  for  the  outlay,  for  the  good  of  the 
community  at  large.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that,  in  order 
to  secure  a  more  intelligent  and  respectable  class  of  farm  la- 
bourers, men  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  tliey 
would  be  able  to  bring  up  their  children  to  act  honestly  in  all 
their  dealings  with  others,  and  obediently  towards  their  masters 
and  mistresses,  so  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  advance  tlieir 
wages.  He  knew  he  would  be  met  here  by  some  who  would 
say,  "  How  can  this  be  done  with  the  unfavourable  seasons  we 
have  lately  experienced  and  with  increased  rent  and  taxes  ?" 
These  were  matters  of  very  weighty  import,  and  though  they 
might  not  be  considered  to  come  strictly  within  the  purlieu  of 
the  di$cussion,  he  bad  thought  it  proper  to  name  them,  and  it 
was  now  open  for  any  gentleman  to  express  his  opinions  upon 
what  had  been  advanced. 

Mr.  Thos.  OuLTOJS  congratulated  Mr.  Beckett  on  the  fair- 
uess  of  his  representation  of  tlie  relative  positions  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  although  from  what  he  had  said  at  a  previous 
raeetiug  he  (the  speaker)  was  inclined  to  think  he  would  go 
the  wrong  way.  As  to  it  being  a  tenant's  and  a  landlord's 
question  he  thought  that  the  tenant  could  scarcely,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  be  called  upon  for  any  great  outlay  for 
cottage  accommodation.  Before  the  tenant  could  be  expected 
to  take  more  responsibility  upon  himself  in  this  direction  he 
must  first  secure  a  position  on  his  farm  and  have  a  satisfactory 
engagement  or  lease.  He  would  be  the  last  man  to  think  of 
building  a  cottage  on  a  farm  which  he  held  at  an  annual  rental. 
There  were  so  many  things,  as  they  were  all  aware  of,  liable  to 
crop  up  between  landlord  and  tenant,  that  the  latter  would  not 
be  warranted  in  going  to  any  great  outlay  before  he  could  feel 
that  his  tenancy  was  secure.  Tiiere  were  political  questions, 
religious  questions,  and  game  questions  cropping  up  very 
unexpectedly  at  times ;  and  though  landlords  might  profess 
not  to  interfere,  yet  if  their  action  was  at  variance  witli  tlieir 
landlords  and  they  did  not  meet  with  direct  censure  or  rebuff, 
there  were  ways  and  means  by  which  the  landlords  could 
bring  their  influence  to  bear  so  that  their  tenants  could  not 
feel  that  they  were  secure  and  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  wished 
in  goiiig  to  any  outlay.  The  best  way  in  which  an  advance 
could  be  made  would  be  for  leases  to  be  granted  of  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years,  and  then  he  did  not  think  that  farmers 
would  object  to  a  small  percentage  being  added  to  their  rent 
if  landlords  supplied  the  cottage  accommodation  necessary. 
He  was  quite  sure  tliat  the  want  of  it  was  a  great  evil,  and 
that  overcrowding  conduced  to  liability  to  disease,  and  that 
for  their  own  sakes  it  was  obvious  that  they  should  do  their 
best  to  remedy  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Roger  Bate  said,  all  must  feel  that  domestic  servants 
were  among  their  greatest  comforts.  Sometimes  they  might 
prove  otherwise  ;  but  really  their  homes  without  good  domes- 
tic servants  would  be  much  less  like  homes  than  they  were. 
The  supply  of  domestic  servants  was  involved  in  this  question 
of  cottage  building.  He  had  heard  it  said  by  farmers  that 
those  cattle  which  were  bred  upon  their  farms  did  best,  and  if 
they  were  to  have  good  domestic  servants  and  farm  labourers 


they  must  be  raised  among  them.  A  great  deal  depended 
upon  how  they  were  raised,  and  consequently  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  cottages  in  which  they  lived.  A  lack  of  proper 
accommodation  and  the  overcrowding  of  large  families  would 
more  or  less  blunt  the  moral  sentiments  and  do  away  with 
that  sense  of  shame  of  which  the  lecturer  had  spoken.  They 
could  not  expect  their  domestic  servants  to  come  to  them  from 
the  wretched  huts  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  with  that 
modesty  which  they  would  have  if  brought  up  in  more  com- 
fortable homes,  which  farm  labourers  deserved.  There  was  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  us,  whether  they  looked  to  the  highest 
classes  of  society  or  the  lowest  grades  of  the  working  class,  a 
love  of  the  couutry,  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  would  always 
keep  them  well  supplied  with  farm  servants  and  labourers. 
With  a  comfortable  cottage,  a  good  garden,  and  fourteen  or 
fifteen  shillings  a  week,  he  did  not  think  the  offer  of  £1  would 
attract  the  labourer  to  the  town.  Then,  in  building  cottages 
for  labourers,  they  should  locate  them  as  near  their  work  aa 
possible  ;  he  did  not  say  close  to  the  homestead  or  farm,  but 
within  easy  distance  of  it.  This  might  be  done  by  permitting 
slips  of  land,  which  were  of  no  value  to  the  landlord  or  to  the 
farmer,  to  be  grubbed  up,  and  a  couple  of  cottages  put  on  them 
for  labourers,  who  otherwise  might  have  to  walk  two  or  three 
miles  morning  and  night.  If  the  land  could  be  bought,  so 
much  the  better,  but  they  knew  that  many  large  landowners 
were  not  in  a  position  to  sell ;  and  supposing  that  their  tenants 
made  an  efl'ort  lo  obtain  cottages  by  meeting  them,  be  did  not 
think  it  wise  or  politic  that  the  tenants  should  own  the  cot- 
tages ;  they  should  be  included  in  the  rental  and  sub-let,  the 
cottagers  paying  their  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  question  wa3 
one  of  much  importance.  There  were  townships  through  which 
they  could  drive  and  not  see  a  single  cottage,  and  it  was  not 
right  that  they  should  be  denuded  of  all  dwellings  except 
homesteads,  and  while  that  was  so  there  would  always  be  a 
scarcity  of  agricultural  labourers.  The  towns  were  always 
drawing  upon  the  country,  and  the  only  way  to  get  labourers 
to  remain  was  to  make  them  comfortable  in  their  cottage  homes, 
and  so  secure  good  farm  servants. 

Mr.  FiNCiiETT  called  to  raiud  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Beckett 
two  or  three  years  ago  on  farm  buildings,  and  said  he  must 
have  remembered  the  handling  lie  got  then,  as  he  had  now 
produced  one  on  which  they  could  all  agree.  It  had  occurred 
to  him  (Mr.  Finchett)  that  he  could  add  a  fourth  to  the  three 
things  to  be  acquiesced  in  if  cottage-building  was  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  the  rural  population,  and  it  was  this,  that 
builders  must  be  content  with  less  profit.  He  was  sure  that 
at  the  present  time  the  farmer's  position  was  like  the  camel's 
— the  last  straw  would  break  its  back.  Some  of  them  had 
hardly  yet  got  over  the  period  they  passed  through  four  or  five 
years  ago.  As  to  the  labour  question,  he  would  be  glad  if  the 
profits  of  the  farmers  would  permit  of  an  increase  of  wages 
to  the  labourers,  but  the  position  of  the  farmer  was  difi"erent 
to  that  of  the  manufacturer  or  contractor,  like  Mr.  Beckett. 
If  he  increased  his  artisan's  wages  to  the  extent  of  3s.  per 
week  it  did  not  matter,  because  the  landlord  or  the  farmer 
would  have  to  pay  it.  The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
producer,  and  had  to  compete  with  his  American  cousin,  who 
lived  on  land  at  a  far  less  rental,  and  sent  his  cheese  to  the 
English  market.  He  (I'Mr.  Fiuchelt)  would  be  the  last  to  run 
a  man  down  in  his  wages,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  much 
less  difi'erence  than  was  generally  supposed,  as  Mr.  Beckett  had 
said,  between  agricultural  labourers  and  artisans. 

Dr.  Seller,  in  speaking  of  tlie  deficiency  of  cottage 
accommodation,  said  he  had  seen  at  holiday  times  half-a-dozen 
grown-up  boys  and  girls  sleeping  in  one  bedroom. 

Mr.  EiNCiiETT  said  there  was  one  other  remark  he  wished 
to  make.  He  was  a  Conservative  in  politics — a  Tory  as  he  was 
sometimes  called — and,  they  might  think,  rather  old-fashioned 
in  his  notions,  especially  as  he  wished  to  suggest  that  it  would 
be  an  improvement  to  go  back  to  thatching  the  roofs  of  cot- 
tages instead  of  using  slates.  It  was  generally  considered  that 
a  house  with  a  thatched  roof  was  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler 
in  summer  than  one  with  a  slated  roof.  He  had  heard  of 
houses  with  slated  roofs  which  were  so  excessively  hot  in 
summer  that  the  windows  had  to  be  kept  open. 

Mr.  W.  Vernon  spoke  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
landed  property,  and  maintained  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  going  to  superfluous  outlay  on  cottages.  From  his  ex- 
perience, he  considered  that  a  little  over  £200  would  build  a 
block  of  comfortable  cottages,  with  two  good  rooms  below. 
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three  bedrooms  above,  and  convenient  outbuildings.  He  said 
there  was  little  room  for  discussion  as  they  all  so  nearly  coin- 
cided with  the  lecturer,  but  at  the  same  time  he  wished  that 
more  had  been  present  to  hear  the  lecture  and  inspect  the  plans. 

Mr.  Roger  Bate  asked  whether  Staffordshire  tiles  would 
be  preferable  to  slates,  regard  being  had  to  what  Mr.  Finchett 
had  said  about  slated  roofs. 

Mr.  Beckett  said  they  would,  and  be  more  effectual  than 
a  thatched  roof,  which  became  an  increasing  rental,  notwith- 
standing that  the  straw  was  grown  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  John  Veknon  said,  as  the  paper  and  the  discussion 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  subject,  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer.  In  doing  so 
he  wished  to  make  a  remark  about  thatched  cottages.  Mr. 
rinchett  seemed  to  have  gone  back  about  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  Speaking  from  his  experience  on  Lord  Haddington's 
estate,  he  (Mr.  Vernon)  might  mention  that  there  were  half  a 
score  of  thatclied  cottages  on  it  which  cost  as  much  to  keep 
them  in  repair  as  they  brought  in  rent — they  wanted  thatching 
every  two  years,  and  the  rent  paid  for  them  was  from  50s.  to 
£3. "  Then  he  wished  to  say  that  he  thought  Mr.  Fiuchett 
was  wrong  in  supposing  that  a  builder  could  raise  the  wages 
of  his  employes  and  charge  extra  for  his  work  as  he  pleased ; 
the  builder  had  to  contend  with  the  same  spirit  of  competition 
as  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Barker,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  he 
had  no  hired  servants  in  his  house.  All  those  whom  he  em- 
ployed were  married  men,  and  he  would  only  be  too  happy  to 
meet  his  landlord  as  far  as  he  could  in  supplying  them  with 
good  cottages. 


The  vote  having  been  carried,  Mr.  Beck^itt  replied.  Re- 
ferring to  what  Mr.  Finchett  had  said,  he  did  not  think  they 
should  pay  off  old  scores  of  '63  with  capital  of  '71,  and 
showed  the  fallacy  of  the  statement  that  the  builder  could  in- 
crease the  wages  of  his  men  easier  than  the  farmer,  by  giving 
an  instance  where,  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  a  contract, 
the  materials  had  nearly  doubled  in  cost;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  chief  cost  upon  the  farmers'  produce — the  rental — never 
varied.  The  question  of  estimates  versus  rentals  gave  rise  to 
arguments  both  ways.  A  rental  was  simply  an  assumption  of 
what  a  man  could  afford  to  pay,  and  on  that  assumption  cot- 
tages must  be  considered  part  of  the  rental,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  giving  of  increased  wages  was  only  a  milder 
mode  than  the  increasing  of  a  rental.  As  to  the  4th  clause 
which  Mr.  Fiuchett  has  added,  it  had  been  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Vernon  to  be  unnecessary,  if  he  could  build  a  pair  of  cottages, 
worth  calling  a  pair,  for  £200.  In  reference  to  what  had 
fallen  from  Mr.  Oulton,  he  disclaimed  all  self-interest  in  the 
advocacy  of  what  he  had  advanced,  and  said  he  had  withheld 
nothing  from  any  selfish  motive  which  they  might  care  to 
know.  He  concluded  by  saying  he  was  obliged  to  them  for 
the  way  in  which  he  had  been  received,  and 

Mr.  Oulton  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Taos.  Cawley  seconded, 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  which  was  duly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Chairman,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  he  had  remedied  the  defect  complained  of  in  slated  roofs 
by  nailing  f-inch  boards  on  the  rafters,  and  filling  the  space 
between  them  and  the  slates  with  clay.  He  thought  no  one 
would  revert  to  the  old  system  of  thatching ;  two  thatchings 
costs  as  much  as  one  slating. 


THE  COST  OF  AN  ACRE  OF  TURNIPS. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Wester  Ross  Farmers'  Club, 
Mr.  Arras  (Fodderty)  said :  In  opening  the  discussion  of 
this  evening,  I  am  anxious  to  clear  away  some  difficulties  that 
suggested  themselves  to  me  on  first  attempting  to  handle  the 
subject.  It  may  be  asked  at  the  outset  what  is  meant  by  the 
cost  of  an  acre  of  turnips  ?  Is  it  what  they  can  be  grown  for, 
or  is  it  what  they  can  be  bought  at  ?  The  first  question  is  the 
one  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  as  best  I  can.  Then  comes  the 
question  what  is  a  crop  of  turnips  ?  and  that  resolves  itself  into 
another  two,  viz.,  is  the  crop  to  be  understood  as  a  small  crop 
grown  at  least  expense,  or  as  a  large  crop  grown  at  a  relative 
cost?  You  may  grow  a  crop  of  bO  tons  at  a  cost  of  £10,  or 
you  may  grow  a  crop  of  15  tons  at  a  cost  of  £5,  and  you  may, 
of  course,  grow  a  crop  of  "  crops  and  roots"  at  a  cost  of  little 
over  the  rent  of  the  land.  Which  of  there  are  we  to  consider 
the  best  system  to  follow  P  and  it  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer,  unless  viewed  in  relation  to  other  crops,  if  turnips 
must  be  eaten  upon  the  farm,  the  answer  is  easily  given  ;  if 
they  be  removed,  the  answer  is  more  difficult.  But  in  calcu- 
ating  the  cost  of  growing  this  acre  of  turnips,  future  crops 
must  be  kept  out  of  view,  as  in  the  present  case  we  want  to  ar- 
rive at  their  cost  as  a  crop,  and  as  having  no  bearing  on  any 
succeeding  crop.  In  other  words,  can  we  grow  an  acre  of 
turnips  on  one  year's  tenancy  to  pay  all  outlay  of  labour, 
manure,  rent,  and  other  expenses  ?  Or  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  do  we  grow  our  turnips  as  an  auxiliary  crop,  to  have  an 
influence  on  the  whole  rotation  ;  or  do  we  grow  them  because 
they  are  the  cheapest  food  we  can  prepare  for  stock  ?  I  made 
the  remark  the  other  day  to  a  friend  that  I  thought  we  might 
try  to  grow  each  crop  because  we  get  intrinsic  value  for  it. 
"Oh,  then,"  he  said,  "what  intrinsic  value  do  you  get  froraacrop 
ofifallow  ?"  I  said  that  is  a  manure  and  ought  to  stand  against 
the  following  crop.  Farm  operations  are  so  strung  together, 
as  it  were,  on  one  string,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  isolate  the 
cost  of  any  one  crop.  But  in  the  present  hypothesis  I  will 
endeavour  to  do  so,  and  will  aim  at  having  as  good  a  crop  as  I 
can  grow,  on  the  footing  that  rant  and  labour  are  the  same, 
whether  I  have  a  50  ton  crop  or  a  10  ton  crop — labour  the 
same  of  course  in  preparation,  sowing,  and  hoeing,  if  not  in 
storing.  But  I  have  detained  you  too  long  on  preliminaries, 
and  will  now  proceed  to  details.  By  the  end  of  September  we 
obtain  access  to  our  acre  of  land,  from  which  we  hope  to  obtain 
a  crop  of  Swedish  turnips,  equal  to  the  tabour,  anxiety,  and 


expense  lavished  upon  it.  We  will  suppose  the  land  to  be 
good  friable  loam,  of  ample  depth,  to  allow  the  top  roots  to 
bury  themselves  ueyond  the  reach  of  over  an  average  drought, 
rather  too  full  of  couch  grass  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
an  economical  estimater.  The  first  subject  of  con- 
sideration is  whether  we  ought  to  manure  it  ou  the  surface 
befor  ploughing,  or  manure  it  in  the  drill  in  spring.  Out  of  de- 
ference to  generally  existing  custom,  we  resolve  to  defer  the 
manuring  till  spring.  The  next  matter  to  consider  is  how  to 
plough  it.  Wliether  to  give  a  single  furrow,  of  ten  inches 
deep,  with  two  horses  ;  or  two  furrows,  seven  inches  deep  each, 
the  one  plough  following  the  other,  the  last  one  having  the 
mould-board  removed  ;  or  a  single  furrow,  twelve  or  thirteen 
inclies  deep,  drawn  by  three  horses.  We  reject,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  double  furrow,  as  the  benefit  of  such  deep  itirring 
would  not  be  reaped  from  one  crop,  and  to  the  cost  of  one  crop 
we  are  to  confine  ourselves  at  present.  The  same  plea  holds 
good  in  the  three  horse  furrow.  Having  got  that  point  settled, 
we  proceed  to  have  our  acre  ploughed,  by  two  stout  horses, 
ten  inches  deep.  They  manage  to  turn  over  fourth-filths  the 
first  day,  finishing  the  remainder  next  forenoon.  Calculating 
ten  shillings  a  day  as  a  fair  average  value  ot  horses  and  man, 
the  cost  of  our  first  ploughing  has  been  12s.  6d.  Leaving  the 
frost  to  mellow  and  sweeten  the  new  turned  land,  we  leave  it 
to  the  care  of  our  wintry  friend,  till  spring  calls  for  its  more 
multitudinous  labour.  During  winter,  and  when  frost  sets  in, 
we  take  the  first  opportunity  of  carting  out  manure  from  the 
folds  to  a  large  heap,  conveniently  placed  for  spring  work.  We 
fix  on  twenty-five  loads  of  rough  manure  as  a  suitable  quantity, 
the  filling,  carting,  and  unloading  of  which  costs  nearly  153. 
About  the  middle  of  April  we  give  a  single  turn  of  the  harrows, 
at  a  cost  of  lOd.,  to  level  the  surface  and  make  the  next  plough- 
ing or  grubbing  more  easily  done.  Now  comes  the  oft-debated 
question  whether  the  spring  cultivation  should  consist  of  grub- 
bing in  opposition  to  ploughing,  or  a  mixture  of  both  systems. 
In  the  present  case  we  grub  first,  as  the  land  is  dirty  and  not 
very  stiff,  the  weeds  coming  up  better  than  when  cut  by  the 
plough.  This  is  done  at  a  cost  of  2s.  6d.  To  reduce  the  clods  aid 
harrow  out  the  weeds,  we  require  to  give  four  turus  of  the  har- 
rows, two  in  one  direction  and  two  at  an  angle,  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  first,  at  a  cost  of  3s.  id.  Immediately  after  the  harrow- 
ing, and  before  the  sun  hardens  the  knots,  the  land  is  roUed  at 
the  cost  of  Is.    To  disengage  the  weeds  from  the  crashed 
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knots  aud  shake  them  out,  a  double  tuvu  of  the  harrows  is  giveu 
at  a  cost  of  Is.  8d.  This  is  followed  by  a  turn  of  the  cham 
liaiTOWS,  to  roll  up  the  weeds  iuto  rolls,  at  a  cost  of  lOd.  The 
weeds  are  theu  gathered  into  heaps  by  hand,  and  removed  by 
a  man  with  horse  and  cart,  at  a  cost  of  respectively  Is.  3d.  and 
Is.  (3s.  3d.).  As  these  workings  have  ratlier  consolidated  the 
hiiid,  we  now  give  it  a  light  ploughing,  which  costs  close  upon 
7s.  Gd.  (I3-  acres).  This  is  followed  by  three  turns  of  the 
harrows,  to  separate  and  bring  to  the  surface  all  the  remaining 
weeds,  at  a  cost  of  2s.  Gd.  The  weeds  not  being  in  this  second 
gathering  very  numerous,  nor  the  land  very  full  of  knots,  we 
escape  the  expense  of  another  rolling,  followed  by  harrowing, 
chain-harrowing,  aud  re-harrowing,  gathering  tiie  weeds  by 
hand,  at  a  cost  of  about  lOd.,  and  removing  them  for  about 
9d.  (Is.  7d.).  We  next  have  to  decide  what  portable  manures 
to  use,  aud  fix  on  the  following  mixture,  viz.,  1  cwt.  Peruvian 
guano,  2  cwt.  dissolved  bones,  and  2  cwt.  crushed  bones,  cost- 
ing 4is.  Gd.  The  expense  of  mixing  and  cartage  brings  up  the 
portable  manures,  after  being  placed  on  the  field  ready  to  apply, 
to  about  46s.  We  select  a  fine  morning— say  on  the  12th  of 
Jlay— to  begin  sowing  operations.  On  a  farm  of  about  500 
acres,  the  usual  staff  required  for  putting  down  turnips  is  five 
pair  of  horses,  nine  men,  one  boy,  and  ten  women,  finishing 
seven  acres  a-day,  consequently  oue  acre  is  drilled  up  and  sown 
for  about  9s.  lOd.  The  twenty-five  cart-loads  of  manure  carted 
out  in  winter  may  now  measure  ten  yards,  which,  valued  at  5s. 
3d.  per  yard,  come  to  52s.  6d.  The  quantity  of  Swedish 
turnip  seed  sown  has  been  3  lbs.  at  Is.,  making  the  value  of 
seed  sown  3s.  Hitherto  there  has  not  been  much  in  the 
management  of  our  land  that  has  caused  anxiety,  as  the  work- 
ing of  it  has  been  very  much  in  our  hands,  but  now  comes  a 
change.  If  when  we  shut  the  gate  on  the  straight  and  regular 
drills,  with  their  six  drill  edging  round  them,  we  could  shut 
out  all  intruders  likewise,  it  would  from  many  a  trouble  free 
us.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  tender  shoots  are  seen 
here  and  there,  and  after  a  gentle  shower  and  the  sun  at  our 
back,  we  can  glance  the  eye  along  from  end  to  end ;  the 
question  of  expense,  which  had  been  intruding  itself  on 
our  thoughts,  is  shelved  for  the  present,  aud  brighter 
thi)ughls  fill  up  their  place.  We  return  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  our  new  friends  in  a  couple  of  days.  An  eastern  wind  and 
a  cloudless  sky  we  had  not  noticed  on  first  setting  out,  and  as 
we  open  the  gate  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  we 
wonder  where  our  friends  have  gone.  Alas  !  here  they  are, 
looking  very  blue ;  round  holes  in  some,  decapitated  stumps 
are  others,  and  the  rest  decidedly  hard-up.  As  we  gaze  in 
sorrow,  a  sudden  movement  here,  another  there,  and  others 
everywhere,  reveal  the  cause.  Tliousands  of  Hallica  piiemo- 
■nim  are  liolding  high  carnival  on  the  young  leaves.  The 
name  is  by  far  too  good  for  them,  and  if  they  would  remain 
where  they  came  from  and  halt  there,  we  could  understand 
their  name  better.  However,  the  wind  veers  round  due  west, 
a  refreshing  shower  brings  health  and  vigour  to  our  plants, 
and  our  vaulting  friends  are  done  out  of  their  dinner.  The 
rough  leaf  comes  quickly  on,  and  we  send  a  man  aud  horse  to 
scrape  the  drills  with  a  horse-hoe,  which  he  does  for  Is.  5d. 
The  thinning  we  calculate  at  3s.,  as  it  is  better  to  spend  an 
extra  sixpence  now  than  have  the  work  hurried  aud  ill-done. 
Again  our  enemies  come  to  the  attack,  in  the  shape  of  cooing 
doves,  and  it  is  now  that  2s.  Gd.  per  pair  of  horses  would  be 
willingly  paid,  if  that  would  convert  them  into  pies.  Had  we 
fixed  a  sum  per  pcre  for  herding,  none  could  have  found  fault. 
Before  long,  another  horse-hoeing  is  given,  at  a  cost  of  Is.  5d. 
This  is  followed  by  hand-hoeing,  at  a  cost  of  say  Is.,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  cost  of  this  last  operation,  may  we  estimate 
whether  the  thinning  has  been  done  well  or  ill.  Thus  far  the 
working  expenses  have  been  £3  lis.  2d.,  and  the  manures 
have  amounted  to  £4  18s.  Gd.  ;  together  the  figure  is 
£8  9s.  8d. ;  but  as  we  may  find  some  difiiculty  in  persuading 
any  one  to  give  us  that  figure  for  the  turnips  grown  on  our 
experimental  acre — for  on  asking  a  price,  we  would 
feel  inclined  to  add  the  rent  of  the  land,  say 
40s.,  not  forgetting  tenant's  profits,  taxes,  and  wear 
and  tear  of  implements — we  resolve  to  go  on  to 
the  end.    To  occupy  our  spare  time  in  autumn,  we  may  turn 


now  and  again,  and  not  without  profit  to  ourselves,  to  consider 
our  balance-sheet.  Former  calculated  cost  £8  93.  8d.,  rent  £2, 
tenant's  profits  at  the  modest  sum  of  10s.,  superintendence  by 
grieve  2s.,  tear  and  wear  of  implements  Is.  'l^d.,  taxes  2s.4|d., 
together  £11  5s.  5d.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  how  every 
damaged  turnip  is  now  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye,  the  more 
so  as  we  know  by  sad  experience  this  winter  that  every  one 
broken  by  wood-pigeons,  rabbits,  and  hares  requires  the  aid  of 
no  machinery  to  reduce  it  to  pulp.  Having  these  extra  fears  to 
push  us  on,  we  commence  to  store  them.  It  is  not  my  place  in 
this  paper  to  give  other  people's  experience  as  to  the  best  me- 
thod of  storing,  either  for  speed  or  cheapness,  consequently  I 
will  keep  still,  as  I  have  strictly  done  liitherto,  by  detailing  my 
own  experience.  To  return  to  our  G,453  lineal  yards  of  tur- 
nips to  be  lifted,  we  find  it  costs  close  upon  4s.  to  root  and  top 
them.  To  cart  them  home  and  have  them  thatched  costs  in 
ordinary  circumstances  29s.  2d.  When  all  is  finished,  the  bill  of 
costs,  which  I  have  now  the  pbasure  of  placing  before  the  Club 
for  approval  or  otherwise,  consists  of  the  following  items  : — 

Working  expenses          ...         ...         ...  £3  11  3 

Manure 4  18  6 

Rent        2     0  0 

Tenant's  profits 0  10  0 

Superintendance...         ...         ...         ...  0     20 

Tear  and  wear  of  implements    ...         ...  0     1  4|- 

Taxes       0    2  4i 

Expenses  of  storage      1  13  2 


£12  18    7 


The  scope  of  my  present  paper  does  not  permit  me  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  how  much  of  that  cost  ought  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  other  years  of  the  rotation.  Certainly  a  de- 
duction for  exhausted  manures  is  more  than  legitimate  ;  at  the 
same  time  I  cannot  see  how  any  one  could  expect  to  grow  a 
good  crop  of  turnips  by  a  much  less  liberal  management,  even 
if  the  following  crops  were  to  belong  to  another  interest. 
Were  he  allowed  to  sell  them  from  the  farm,  the  value  might 
cover  the  cost,  but  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  to- 
night. It  certainly  seems  a  vast  sum  to  talk  of  £1,292  as  the 
cost  of  one  hundred  acres  of  turnips  ;  but  let  us  glance  for  a 
moment  at  a  few  rough  details,  few  give  less  than  two 
pounds'  worth  of  portable  manures,  and  still  fewer  give  less 
than  ten  carts  of  heavy  manure  in  spring,  which  would  be 
gladly  bought  in  many  districts  for  fifty  shillings.  In  this 
club  we  have  been  told  by  a  very  practical  farmer  that  he  gave 
twenty  loads  per  acre,  or  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds.  The 
working  expenses,  as  I  proved  before,  cannot  be  done  for  less 
than  71s.  per  acre,  then  we  have  rent,  £209,  and  profits  at 
10s. — £50.  In  these  five  items  we  run  up  to  £1,055  at  once. 
Then  we  have  seed,  taxes,  tear  and  wear,  so  that  my  former 
figure  is  nearly  reached.  Before  sitting  down,  I  may  mention 
that  by  manuring  the  stubbles  in  autumu  we  save  fully  5s.  Id. 
per  acre,  besides  being  able  to  do  double  the  work  in  spring, 
with  the  same  staff  of  horses,  in  drilling  and  sowing.  A  most 
successful  and  practical  engineer  made  the  remark  to  me  the 
other  day  in  answer  to  my  question,  if  he  could  not  devise 
some  plan  to  enable  us  to  lift  our  turnips  independent  of 
human  hands — "  Well,  it  is  clear,"  he  said,  "  in  the  first 
place,  that  when  you  have  the  crop,  you  must  secure  it  at 
whatever  cost ;  if  you  don't,  you  lose  it,  and  all  your  former 
outlay  is  gone  too."  I  fancy  we  don't  keep  this  enough  in 
mind,  and  if  by  writing  this  paper  I  have  indelibly  stamped 
on  my  own  mind  that  our  turnip  crop  is  a  most  costly  and 
valuable  one,  and  worthy  of  being  cared  for,  after  we  have  got 
it,  I  shall  have  no  cause  to  regret  having  taken  up  the  subject 
of  the  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  turnips. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  on  several  points  in  this 
paper.  The  expense  of  growing  was  said  to  be  over-estimated. 
The  different  qualities  of  soil  had  likewise  to  be  taken  into 
account — Mr.  Arras  worked  on  a  rich  loam,  while  others  were 
on  clay  and  sandy  soils,  requiring  different  manures  and  diffe- 
rent treatment.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  proper  storing  of 
the  crop,  and  its  protection  against  frost,  wood  pigeons,  and 
I  rooks.    Various  ways  of  storing  were  suggested. 
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Monthly  Couxcil  :  Wedncsdaij,  March  1. — Prcseut : 
Lord  Veruon,  President,  in  the  chair;  the  Earl  of  Lich- 
field, the  Earl  of  Povvis,  Major-General  Viscount  Brid- 
port,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Kesteven,  Lord  Tredegar,  the 
Hon.  H.  G.  Liddell,  M.P.,  Sii- Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  I?art.,  Sir  Watkiu  W.  Wynn, 
Bart,  M.P.,  Mr.  Acland,  M.P.,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Cantrell, 
Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs, 
Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  M.P.,  Colonel  Kinjjs- 
cote,  M.P.,  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Masfen,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr. 
Pain,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Ransome,  Mr.  Ridley,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Statter,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.Torr,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Welby,  M.P.,  Mr.  Wells,  M.P., 
Professor  Simonds,  and  Professor  Voelcker. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Ragley  Park,  Alcester,  was 
elected  a  Governor  of  the  Society. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : 

Averill,  Edward,  Woodgate,  King's  Bromley,  Lichfield. 

Bailey,  Sir  Joseph  Russell,  Bart.,  Glauusk  Park,  Crickhowell. 

Balleny,  C.  David,  Red  Barns,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Beach,  Sarah,  The  Hattons,  Brewood,  Staffordshire. 

Best,  John  B.,  Stanstead  Abbots,  Ware. 

Blurton,  Edward,  Wolverhampton. 

Bosanquet,  S.  Couvthope,  Tanhurst,  Dorking. 

Brewster,  Richard,  Heathy  Mills,  Kidderminster. 

Chadburn,  F.,  Cockcliffe  HiU,  Arnold,  Notts. 

Coleberd,  R.,  PureweU  Parm,  Christchurch. 

Deane,  Patrick,  Hull. 

Dunn,  Jonathan,  Kelfield  Lodge,  York, 

Elliot,  John,  Moor  Park  Farm,  Rickraanswortli. 

Evans,  J.  Jones,  Cwmbychaw  Farm,  Pencader. 

Farmer,  Edward,  Moretou-in-the-Marsh. 

Firbank,  Joseph,  Newport,  Monmouth. 

Fowler,  James,  Park  Hill  House,  Ferry  Hill. 

Freemans,  Edward,  Greeting  All  Saints,  Stonham. 

Garfit,  Arthur,  Scothern,  Lincoln. 

Griffin,  G.  F.,  TiUingtou,  Stafford. 

Harkes,  David,  Mere,  Knutsford. 

Haslam,  J.  P.,  Gilraow  House,  Bolton. 

Higgs,  Albert  A.,  The  Bath  Farm,  Penkridge. 

Holehouse,  John,  Gaer  Hill,  Chepstow. 

Homfray,  Lorenzo  A.,  Woodlands,  Newport,  Monmouth. 

Plope,  A.,  Peterkin,  Fenton  Barns,  Drera,  N.B. 

Jeukinson,  Wilson,  Schoose  Farm,  Workington. 

Kerfoot,  James,  Faenol  Bach,  St.  Asaph. 

Knowles,  James,  Eagley  Bank,  Bolton. 

Lee,  Thomas  S.,  Brincton  House,  Shifnsl. 

Lees,  John,  Waterloo  Road,  Wolverhampton. 

Loveridge,  Samuel,  Chapel  Asli  House,  Wolverhampton. 

Morris,  James,  Union  Place,  Oswestry. 

Morton,  Francis,  36,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Newhouse,  Henry,  Tatton  Park,  Knutsford. 

Parker,  Thomas,  Aldford,  Chester. 

Peake,  John,  MuUaghraore,  Monaghon. 

Radcliffe,  Thomas,  Cheswell  Grange,  Newport,  Salop. 

Rolls,  John  Allan,  Tlie  Hendre,  Monmouth. 

Rounding,  Thomas,  Fraisthorpe,  Bridlington. 

Turner,  Frank,  North  Berstead,  Bognor. 

Walker,  William,  Victoria  Iron  Works,  York. 

Wallwortb,  George,  Bridgeford,  Stone. 

Wallworth,  Joseph,  AValton  House  Eccleshall. 

Wilson,  John  Wilson,  Austin  House,  Broadway. 

Winterton,  Thomas,  Alrewas  Hays,  Lichfield. 

Woosnara,  Richard,  Glandwr,  Llanidloes. 

Finances. — Viscount  Bridport  preseated  the  report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  secretary's  receipts 
during  the  past  month  had  been  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball,  and  Co.,  accouutants, 


and  were  found  correct.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers  on  February  28th  was  £3,062  19s.  3d.,  £2,000 
remaining  on  deposit  at  interest. 

The  committee  have  to  report  that  the  action  brought 
by  Messrs.  Bradburn  against  the  Society  will  probably 
come  on  for  trial  at  tbe  ensuing  Liverpool  Assizes.  The 
committee  lay  before  the  Council  the  annual  statement  of 
the  accounts,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  ordinary  in- 
come of  the  Society  was  £0,163  lOs.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture £4,663  10s.  5d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Society  of  £1,501  19s,  7d. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
cess of  expenditure  over  the  receipts  for  the  Oxford  Show 
was  £2,504  14s,  8d. 

Journal. — Mr.  Thompson  (chairman)  reported  that 
the  committee  recommend  that  it  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  expediency  of  appointing  a  botanist 
and  entomologist  to  the  Society,  at  a  small  fixed  salary, 
the  former  of  whom  would  undertake  to  furnish  members 
with  a  report  on  the  purity  of  samples  of  seed,  or  the  natm-e 
of  fungi  or  other  vegetable  substances  injurious  to  farm 
ci-ops ;  and  the  latter  would  be  prepared  to  investigate 
the  character  and  habits  of  insects  infesting  a  particular 
farm  or  crop.  The  preparation  of  articlesf  or  the  Journal 
containing  a  summary  of  work  done  for  the  Society  in 
these  departments  of  science,  or  embodying  recent  disco- 
veries, would  also  come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
committee,  which  would  consist  of  the  Journal  and 
Chemical  Committees,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.     The  report  was  adopted. 

Chemical.— Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  presented  the 
following  report : 

The  Chemical  Committee  have  elected  Mr.  Wells  as  chair- 
man. They  recommend  the  usual  grant  of  £200  be  paid  to 
Professor  Voelcker  for  his  papers  in  the  late  and  forthcoming 
Journals  :  1,  "  Field  Experiments  on  Potatoes  ;"  3,  "  On  the 
Composition  and  Practical  Value  of  several  Samples  of  Native 
Guano  prepared  by  the  '  A.  B.  C.,'  Sewage  Process  of  the 
Native  Guano  Company  ;"  3,  "  On  Sugar-Beet  and  Beetroot 
Distillation ;"  4,  "  On  the  Best  Mode  of  Preparing  Straw 
Chaff  for  Feeding  Purposes."  In  presenting  Professor  Voel- 
cker's  quarterly  report,  the  committee  would  again  urge  on 
agriculturists  to  insist  on  analysis  of  the  manures  aud  feeding 
stuffs  which  they  purchase,  and  would  especially  caution  them 
against  buying  low-priced  manm-es  througli  agents,  or  cake 
from  makers  who  profess  to  make  various  quaUties  of  the  same 
article.  The  committee  call  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Professor  on  guano,  and  are  glad  to  find  their  previous  caution 
fully  confirmed  by  the  views  of  Mr.  Lawes,  in  his  annual  cir. 
cular.  Dr.  Voelcker  states  that  he  was  never  so  luUy  engaged 
in  analysis  for  members  of  the  Society  as  at  present,  a  result 
which  the  committee  think  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the 
publication  of  their  quarterly  reports,  and  to  the  more  educated 
interest  taken  in  those  subjects  by  agriculturists,  who  are  ap- 
preciating the  value  of  chemical  research  ;  and  they  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  has  de- 
termmed  to  follow  their  example,  and  to  publish  quaretrly 
reports  on  these  subjects, 

(Quarterly  Report  by  Dr.  Aug.  To^W*?/.— In  tlie  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February  comparatively  few  purchases 
of  artificial  manures  are  made  by  agriculturists,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  mucli  smaller  number  of  samples  are  sent  to  the  la- 
boratory for  examination  than  during  the  spring  quarter.  I 
have,  however,  to  report  on  the  following  cases : 

1.  A  sample  of  artificial  manure  was  sent  for  examination  by 
Mr.  Catchpool,  Faring  Bury,  Kelvedon, Essex,  with  the  request 
to  have  its  value  ascertained  in  comparison  with  best  Peruvian 
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This  manure  was  found  to  have  the  following  compo- 


Moisture  

♦Organic  matter 
Phosphate  of  lime        ...  ... 

Carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime 

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia  (principally  common  salt) 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand)       


9.65 
13.54 

4.99 
48.77 

3.22 
19.83 

100.00 


*Containing  nitrogen 1.12 

Equal  to  ammonia      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       1.36 

The  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk),  sulphate  of 
lime  (gypsum),  and  sand,  amounting,  together  with  the  mois- 
ture in  the  manure,  to  rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
weight,  leave  but  little  room  for  the  more  valuable  fertilising 
constituents  of  manure.  Making  no  deduction  for  the  bulky, 
cheap,  or  absolutely  useless  matters,  for  which  carriage  has  to 
be  paid,  the  intrinsic  commercial  value  of  the  phosphates  and 
the  nitrogenous  organic  matters  (yielding  only  IJ  per  cent,  of 
ammonia)  does  not  amount  to  much,  and  the  manure  certainly 
would  be  dear  at  £3  a  ton  in  comparison  with  the  price  at 
whicli  Peruvian  gnano  is  sold.  I  have  written  for  information 
with  respect  to  the  vendor  of  this  manure,  and  the  price  at 
which  it  was  sold,  but  have  not  received  an  answer  as  yet. 

2.  I  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  subjoined  analysis  of  four 
samples  of  bone-manure,  showing  the  great  differences  in  the 
quality  and  value  of  different  samples  : 

Composition,  of  Four  Samples  of  Bone-manure  sold  in  Cheshire. 


No.  1. 

No.  3. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

35.04 
15.38 

34.10 

13.44 

4.01 

8.13 

21.54 
19.75 

47.72 

\  7.27 

3.73 

9.28 
31.33 

45.49 
9.32 
4.68 

20.43 

13.74 

Phosphate  of  lime  (bone- 
earth)    

48,01 

Sulphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime 

r  6.43 

Alkaline  salts  and  mag- 

1  3.22 

Insolublesiliceous  matter 
Tsand)    

8.18 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

""Containing  nitrogen    ... 
Equal  to  ammonia  

1.37 
1.66 

1.95 
3.40 

3.54 
4.29 

1.34 
1.63 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  are  boiled  refuse  bones  of  glue  makers. 
No.  3  is  genuine  raw  bone  dust,  not  very  clean,  but,  on  tlie 
whole,  of  fair  average  quality.  No.  1  boiled  bones,  contains 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  contains  more  sulphate 
of  lime,  salt,  and  sand  than  genuine  boiled  bone  dust.  Nos. 
3  and  4  are  too  wet,  but  they  are  otherwise  genuine  boiled 
bones  ;  and  No.  4  contains  rather  more  sand  than  it  ought. 
Assuming  No  3  to  cost  ^68  a  ton,  the  comparative  money  value 
of  these  four  samples  will  be :  No.  1,  £5  a  ton  ;  No.  2,  £6 
15s.  a  ton  ;  No.  3,  £8  a  ton  ;  No.  4,  £6  6s.  a  ton*. 

A  sample  of  guano  was  sent  for  analysis  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Fitton,  Cheerbrock  Farm,  Nantwich,  who  informs  me  that  he 

*  The  samples  1,  2,  3  were  sent  on  Feb.  2  by  Mr.  Leather 
Delamere  Lodge,  Northwich,  and  on  the  15th  the  following 
letter  was  received  from  him  with  sample  4 : 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  sample  of  boiled  bones  recently  analysed 
by  you  for  me  was  given  to  me  as  genuine  by  Mr.  Rob.  Ash- 
worth,  of  Frodshani.  On  showing  him  your  analysis,  he 
stated  that  the  sample  of  bones  given  me  was  taken  from 
'  sweepings,'  and  was  not  a  fair  sample.  This  he  appeared 
to  think  would  explain  the  large  proportion  of  water  as  well 
as  sand.  He  has  given  me,  therefore,  a  fresh  sample,  which 
I  forward  to  you  to-day  for  analysis. — Yours  faithfully, 

Simeon  Leaiheh." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Mr.  Leather  gives  the  following  as 
the  prices  of  the  several  samples,  and  the  names  of  the  dealers 
who  supphed  them : 

No.  1.  J.  Ashworth,  Frodsham £6    7    6 

2.  Runcorn  Bone  Works       6  15    0 

3.  J.  Ashworth,  Frodsham 8    0    0 

4.  Do.  Do 6    5    0 


bought  the  guano  from  Messrs.  W.  Shaw  and  Co.,  Liverpool, 
at  £14  10s.  per  ton,  delivered  at  a  station  near  Nantwich 
(less  5  per  cent,  for  cash),  guaranteed  pure.  The  analysis 
showed  that  the  guano  was  mucli  adulterated  with  sand, 
gypsum,  and  earthy  matter,  and  in  consequence  yielded  much 
less  ammonia  and  phosphates  than  genuine  Peruvian  guano. 
As  far  as  I  could  judge  this  adulterated  guano  corresponded 
to  a  mixture  of  about  three-fifths  of  genuine  guano  by  weight, 
and  two-fifths  of  yellow  sandy  loam,  and  similar  adulteratmg 
materials ;  and  in  comparison  with  genuine  Peruvian  guano, 
selling  at  £14  10s.  per  ton,  it  was  not  worth  more  than  £8 
14s.  per  ton.  In  reply  to  my  inquires,  Mr.  Fitton  wrote  as 
follows :  "  I  am  sorry  the  guano  is  not  pure  ;  I  enclose  the 
invoice.  I  bought  it  from  a  salesman  of  Messrs.  W.  Shaw 
and  Co.,  his  name  is  Oakes.  I  told  him  distinctly  when  I 
bought  it  from  him  that  I  should  get  it  analysed.  He  said  he 
should  be  glad  if  I  would,  as  it  was  a  pure  guano,  and  it  would 
be  to  his  advantage." 

On  receipt  of  my  report  Mr.  Fitton  communicated  the  re- 
sult of  my  examination  to  the  vendors,  and  in  return  received 
the  following  letter : 

"  The  Old  Hall,  39,  Old  Hall  Street  Liverpool. 

"  Dear  Sir, — \\e  have  just  discovered  that  our  shipper  has 
made  a  most  egregious  error  in  sending  you  Upper  Peruvian 
instead  of  Peruvian  guano  ;  will  you  therefore  please  return  it 
at  once,  as  the  whole  cargo  is  ordered  for  transhipment.  Will 
you  also  kindly  see  Mr.Bowker,  and  request  him  to  return  his 
also.  Will  send  the  same  quantity  of  Peruvian  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"  We  are,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servants,  pro  Wm.  Shaw 
and  Co.,  "  E.  Oakes. 

"P.S.  Shall  be  in  Cheshire  to-morrow,  and  will  call  at  your 
place." 

The  guano  was  returned  by  Mr.  Fitton,  and  genuine  Peruvian 
sent  instead  of  the  so-called  Upper  Peruvian. 

4.  I  beg  again  to  direct  attention  to  the  variable  quality  of 
genuine  Peruvian  guano.  Peruvian  guano,  I  regret  to  say, 
appears  to  be  nearly  exhausted,  and  recent  importations  not 
only  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  large  stones  and 
fragments  of  rock,  but  also  fine  sand,  which  cannot  be  readily 
detected  without  a  chemical  examination.  The  following 
analysis  of  a  sample  of  Peruvian  guano  affords  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  its  increasing  deterioration  : 

Composi/ion  of  a  Sample  of  Guano  sent  by  3lr.  John  Baker, 
Margrave,  near  Kimbolton. 

Moisture 11.22 

*Organic  matter  and  salts  of  ammonia  , .  . .  38.89 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  (bone-earth) . .  33.92 

Alkaline  salts 7.73 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (rock  and  sand)       . .  18.24 


100.00 


*Containiug  nitrogen       ..  ..         ..  ..        8.75 

Equal  to  ammonia  ..         ..         .,         ..      10.62 

This  guano  is  genuine  Peruvian  guano,  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  be'tjris  of  the  rock  on 
which  the  guano  was  deposited,  and  yielded  little  more  than 
1Q\  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  or  only  about  two-thirds  the  amount 
of  ammonia  which  Peruvian  guano  of  fair  average  quality  used 
to  contain.  Messrs.  Thompson,  Bonar  and  Co.,  the  Peruvian 
Government  agents  for  the  sale  of  guano,  have  recently  ac- 
quainted their  customers  that  they  have  no  more  Chincha  Is- 
and  guano  for  sale  in  London,  and  they  offer  now  Guanape 
Island  guano  at  a  reduced  price,  and  quote  the  price  of  Govern- 
ment Peruvian  guano  at  £12  per  tou.  Guanape  guano,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  varies  in  composition  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  Peruvian,  and  the  better  samples  are  not  equal  in 
value  to  Peruvian  guano.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable 
that  purchasers  of  Guanape  Island  guano  or  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment guano  should  know  what  the  quaUty  is  of  the  guano  that 
is  offered  at  a  reduced  price,  and  1  would  strongly  advise  them 
to  insist  upon  being  supplied  by  the  dealer  with  an  analysis 
guaranteeing  the  quality  of  the  particular  cargo  of  guano 
which  is  offered  for  sale.  Like  other  guanos  varying  in  com- 
positicn,  Guanape  guano  should  not  be  sold  at  a  uniform  price, 
but  at  rates  corresponding  with  tlie  intrinsic  commercial  value 
of  different  lots,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  analysis 
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that  may  be  fairly  expected  to  be  presented  by  the  dealer  to 
intending  purchasers. 

5.  Rape  cake  is  frequently  so  full  of  wild  mustard  that  it 
cannot  be  safely  used  tor  feeding  purposes.  Several  cases  of 
rape  cake  quite  unfit  for  feeding  purposes  were  brought  under 
ray  notice  during  the  last  quarter,  and  in  one  instance 
such  cake  did  serious  mischief  to  the  cattle  which  were  fed 
upon  it,  being  made  from  seed  largely  contaminated  with  wild 
mustard  seed.* 

6.  Cases  of  adulterated  linseed  cakes  have  been  referred  to 
me  lately,  from  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Market  Deeping  and 
Hertford,  in  which  beechnut  and  earthnut  cake  were  found  in 
cakes  with  the  mark  of  the  maker  indicative  of  tlie  purity  of 
the  article.  In  these  cases  I  made  inquiries  respecting  the 
names  of  the  dealers,  hut  experienced  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  buyer  to  have  publicity  given  to  the  particulars,  which 
deserve  exposure. 

These  reports  were  adopted,  and  were  ordered  to  be 
published  in  the  agricultural  journals. 

Veterinary. — Mr.  Milward  presented  the  following  re- 
port :  On  March  3,  1870,  the  Veterinary  Committee  recom- 
mended and  the  Council  approved  of  a  grant  of  £25  being 
made  to  Professor  Simonds  for  investigations  with  respect 
to  pleuro-pnemnonia,  and  measuies  to  be  adopted  for  its  pre- 
vention. In  consequence  of  some  questions  raised  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  the  money  was 
not  paid  over  to  him  until  August  5.  This  committee  in 
December  expressed  their  regret  that  no  report  on  the  subject 
had  been  received  from  Professor  Simonds.  The  Professor 
has  attended  the  committee  to-day,  and  reports  that  lie  has 
obtained  no  results  from  the  experiments  hitherto  carried  out 
on  the  animals  so  purchased,  with  respect  to  pleuro-pneuinonia  ; 
but  that  he  has  carried  out  investigations  on  acorn-poisoning 
with  the  same  animals,  from  which  he  has  obtained  interest- 
ing results.  The  committee  regret  exceedingly  that  such  re- 
sults have  not  been  communicated  to  thera,  and  that  they  have 
not  received  any  information  on  veterinary  subjects  from  the 
Professor  since  the  Report  of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  received  April,  1870,  and  they  are  farther 
of  opinion  that  a  quarterly  report  ought  to  be  presented  by 
the  Veterinary  Professor  to  this  committee,  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Council  to  any  matters  of  interest  in  veterinary 
science  which  have  occurred  during  the  quarter,  including  the 
outbreak,  progress,  or  diminution  of  diseases  affecting  British 
flocks  and  herds. 

On  the  question  "  That  this  report  be  adopted,"  Mr. 
J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  stated  that  the  position  of  the 
Council  and  the  Society  in  reference  to  veterinary  ques- 
tions appeared  to  him  very  unsatisfactory.  Last  year  the 
Council  had  made  an  attempt  to  improve  matters,  in  the 
belief  that  if  Professor  Simonds  were  independent  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  he  would  be  able  to  keep  the 
Society  supplied  with  the  latest  information,  and  to  carry 
out,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  such  investigations  as 
might  be  deemed  desirable.  Nobody,  in  his  opinion,  had 
such  means  of  giving  the  Society  information  as  Professor 
Simonds,  but  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs  he  felt  it 
was  a  question  whether  they  should  not  re-consider  the 
whole  question  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  So- 
ciety once  more,  as  on  such  important  subjects  as  the 
spread  of  rinderpest  in  France,  the  working  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  acorn-poisoning,  and 
splenic  apoplexy  as  a  result  of  feeding  cattle  off  land 
irrigated  with  sewage,  they  had  as  yet  received  no  report 
from  their  veterinary  inspector. 

Mr.  Thompson  observed  that  if  Mr.  Dent  had  not  raised 
the  question  now  he  should  have  brought  it  forward  after 
Easter.  He  recounted  the  successive  efforts  that  had 
been  made  by  the  Council  to  place  their  relations  with 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College  on  a  satisfactory  footing  ; 
and,  while  bearing  testimony  to  Professor  Siraonds's 
ability,  and  to  the  value  of  the  papers  which  he  had 
written  for  the  Journal,  Mr.  Thompson  thought  that  the 


*  I  analysed  four  pieces  of  this  cake  for  Mi\  Percival  Har- 
1am,  of  Gibiow  House,  Bolton,  who  had  bought  it  from  Mr. 
J,  Aiidrew,  corn  broker,  Liverpool, 


time  had  now  come  wheu  the  Society  should  have  its  owa 
Veterinary  Professor. 

Professor  Simonds  stated  that  he  had  not  interpreted 
the  alteration  of  the  arrangements  last  year,  in  reference 
to  himself,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  Veterinary 
Committee  and  Mr.  Dent,  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  forwarded  reports  from  time  to  time  on  such 
subjects  as  had  been  quoted.  He  considered  that  his  at- 
tention had  been  directed  entirely  to  the  question  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  a  disease  which  sometimes  took  ten 
weeks  to  incubate ;  therefore,  although  his  endeavours 
had  twice  failed,  he  did  not  think  that  he  had  lost  much 
time.  Numerous  experiments  had  been  cai-ried  out  by 
him  in  reference  to  acorn-poisoning,  but  the  investigations 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  complete  for  publication  and 
were  still  being  continued.  In  reference  to  cattle-plague, 
he  had  considered  that  every  one  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  what  had  happened  through  the  newspapers,  but  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  give  information  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  also  on  splenic  apoplexy,  if  it  had  occurred  to 
him  that  the  Society  desired  it.  In  reply  to  a  question 
by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Liddcll,  M.P.,  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
cautious that  had  been  taken  by  the  Government  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  cattle-plague  into  England, 
Professor  Simonds  replied  that  cattle  from  all  foreign 
countries  (Holland  excepted)  were  killed  on  arrival  at  the 
port  of  landing,  and  no  animal  coming  into  London  or 
within  the  cordon  at  other  ports  can  leave  it  alive,  except 
in  the  case  of  dairy  cows,  which  under  certain  restrictions 
are  allowed  to  be  moved  out  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
No  animal  has  hitherto  arrived  in  England  affected  with 
cattle-plague,  and  there  has  been  but  one  case  of  imported 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

Ultimately  the  report  of  the  Veterinary  Committee  was 
adopted,  as  well  as  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ward  :  "That  the  Veterinary  Committee  be  requested  to 
make  a  special  report  on  the  arrangements  now  in  force 
for  supplying  the  members  of  the  Society  with  veterinary 
information  and  reports  on  diseases  amongst  cattle  or 
other  live  stock ;  and  whether  in  their  opinion  these 
arrangements  may  with  advantage  be  modified." 

General,  Wolverhampton. — Lord  Kesteven  re- 
ported the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  the 
secretary  be  instructed  to  advertise  for  refreshment  ten- 
ders, and  to  make  such  arrangements  for  obtaining  re- 
freshment contracts,  as  mav  be  desirable ;  and  that  the 
local  committee  be  requested  to  carry  out  the  plan  of 
drainage  of  the  showyard,  which  had  been  submitted  by 
Mr.  Webb  and  approved  by  the  Showyard  Contracts  Com- 
mittee, and  the  representatives  of  the  local  committee. 
It  was  also  recommended  that  in  consideration  of  the  local 
committee  undertaking  to  drain  the  showyard  according 
to  the  plan  and  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Webb,  and  to  have 
the  same  completed  by  the  20th  inst.,  the  Council  will 
release  the  local  committee  from  forming  a  siding  into  the 
trial  fields,  it  being  a  condition  that  the  local  committee 
shall  make  such  arrangements  as  shall  ensure  the  imple- 
ments for  trial  being  delivered  on  the  trial  fields  without 
any  increase  on  the  charge  that  exhibitors  would  have 
paid  if  the  said  siding  had  been  found  for  their  use.  The 
committee  further  recommend  that  the  names  of  Sir  John 
Morris,  Kt.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Matthews  be  added  to  the 
list  of  the  local  committee. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Showyard  Contracts. — Mr.  Randell  (chairman)  re- 
ported the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  Mr. 
Penny's  tender  for  the  erection  of  showyard  works  be  ac- 
cepted ;  and  that  the  attention  of  the  local  committee  be 
directed  to  certain  works  required  to  be  done  in  the  show- 
yard  at  Wolverhampton. — This  report  was  adopted. 
Implement, — Col.  Challoner  (chairman)  presented  the 
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following  report :  A  letter  from  Mr.  Easton  having  been 
read  it  appears  to  the  committee  that  there  is  no  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Consulting  Engineer  ;  and  the  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  no  change  should  take  place  for  the 
present.  The  committee  therefore  recommend  that  Mr. 
Easton  be  requested  to  report  in  writing  to  the  Imple- 
ment Committee  what  arrangements  he  proposes  to  make 
for  conducting  the  trials  at  Wolverhampton,  both  as  re- 
gards his  own  supervision,  that  of  his  staff,  and  as  to  the 
testing  machinery  to  be  employed. — This  report  was 
adopted. 

Selectiox.— Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent.,  M.P.,  reported  that 
the  committee  recommend  that  ?\Iajor-General  A'^iscount 
Bridport  be  elected  a  trustee  in  the  room  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Bramstone,  resigned ;  and  that  Lord  Vernon  be  elected  a 
Vice-President  in  the  room  of  the  late  Lord  Walsiugham. 
The  committee  also  recommended  a  form  in  which  the 
vote  of  thanks  of  the  Council  should  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Amos.  This  report  having  been  adopted,  Mr.  Randell 
moved,  and  Mr.  JMilward  seconded,  the  resolution  that 
Major-General  Vjscouut  Bridport  be  elected,  a  trustee  in 


the  room  of  Mr.  T.  "VV.  Bramstone  ;  and  Mr.  "Wells,  IM.P, 
moved,  and  Col.  Challoner  seconded,  the  election  of  Lord 
Vernon  as  a  Vice-President,  in  the  room  of  the  late 
Lord  Walsiugham. — Both  resolutions  were  carried  unani- 
mously. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  the  Implement  and  Stock 
Prizes  Committees,  was  appointed  to  recommend  judges 
of  stock,  implements,  wool,  butter,  and  cheese,  at  the 
Wolverhampton  meeting ;  and  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  announce  that  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  until  March  15,  the  names  of 
gentlemen  willing  and  able  to  act  as  judges  in  those 
departments. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Torr,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Mr.  Booth  was  nominated  as  Steward  Elect  of 
Implements. 

An  application  from  the  Appleby  and  Kirkby  Stephen 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  loan  of  the  Society's  plough 
dynamometer  was  granted,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  secretary  of  the  Glamorgan- 
shire General  Agricultural  Society. 


THE    FACTOEY    SYSTEM    OF    CHEESE-MAKING, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  Chamber  of  Agricultare, 
The  Chairman  (Mr.  R.  Barbour),  of  Bolesworth  Castle,  in 
calHng  upon  the  secretary,  Mr.  T.  lligby,  to  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Factory  System  of  Cheese-making,"  said  it  always 
afforded  him  pleasure  to  do  everything  in  bis  power  to  promote 
the  improved  maiml';»cture  of  cheese  tliroughout  Cheshire,  and 
he  thouglit  Cheshire  farmers  had  nothing  to  fear  if  tliey  would 
only  make  a  good  article.  So  far  as  he  had  considered  the 
question,  he  was  incUned  to  be  sceptical  coueerning  tlie  bene- 
ficial results  which  it  was  alleged  would  follow  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  factory  system  of  clieese-raaking  into  Cheshire. 
No  doubt  in  certain  localities  cheese  factories  would  be  of  great 
advantage  ;  but,  looking  at  the  county  generally,  as  most 
farmers  had  appliances  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  and 
wives  and  families  to  take  charge  of  the  dairy  department,  it 
appeared  to  him  very  problematical  whetlier  such  a  change  as 
that  proposed  would  be  productive  of  much  good.  What  he 
had  before  suggested  to  raise  tlie  average  quality  of  cheese  was 
this  :  the  eulargement  of  farms  to  such  an  extent  that  cheese- 
making  would  become  really  profitable.  And  landlords  were 
beginning  to  carry  out  tlie  princijile  of  putting  two  or  three 
small  farms  together,  so  as  to  let  tliem  to  intelligent  men  of 
capital,  who  could  make  cheese  on  a  large  scale.  At  the  same 
time  he  admitted  that  it  would  be  a  great  evil  for  all  the  small 
holdings  to  be  absorbed  in  large  farms,  and  that  was  one  reason 
why  he  would  be  delightea  if  he  were  made  a  convert  to  the 
factory  system. 

Mr.  RiGBY  put  the  question — "  Is  it  desirable  to  introduce 
the  factory  system  of  cheese-making  into  Cheshire  ?"  He 
said:  We  are  being  constantly  told  that  the  character  of 
Cheshire  cheese  has  deteriorated  largely  in  the  last  few  years ; 
that  American  cheese  has  improved  so  much  as  to  be  fast  run- 
ning it  out  of  the  market ;  and  that  the  latter  owes  this  im- 
provement to  its  mode  of  manufacture  in  factories  of  buildings 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose;  and  the  inference  urged  upon 
us  is  that  we  must  adopt  the  same  system  if  we  would  keep  our 
place  or  retrieve  lost  ground.  He  said  that  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  these  statements  he  had  made  inquiries 
among  country  factors  and  London  cheesemongers,  and  al- 
though their  reports  did  not  all  agree  on  the  first  point,  yet 
they  all  made  such  admissions  as  led  him  to  think  there  was 
some  truth  in  it,  while  they  all  agreed  in  the  two  latter  state- 
ments. About  one-fourth  of  the  annual  make  of  the  county, 
say  country  factors,  is  of  decidedly  inferior  quahty  ;  one-half  is 
of  average  good  quality  ;  and  one-fourth,  say  most  of  them,  is 
superior  or  fine  cheese.  One  gentleman  estimates  the  latter 
at  only  one-seventh  of  the  whole,  while  another  puts  it  at  three- 
eighths,  but  he  styles  it  "  fine,  or  approaching  fme."  All  of 
them  but  one  say,  "  We  do  not  think  there  has  beeu  any  im- 


provement in  the  quality  of  Cheshire  cheese  in  the  last  20 
years,  and  there  certainly  is  not  more  than  the  same  number 
of  fine  dairies."  The  exception  named  "  thinks  the  cheese  of 
the  present  day  is  richer  than  it  was  formerly,  and  more  suited 
to  the  taste  of  the  consumer."  Having  given  the  testimony 
of  several  London  dealers  to  show  that  Cheshire  cheese  was 
"  nothing  like  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,"  that  it  was  "  short  of 
meat,"  and  that  Cheddar  and  American  had  supplanted 
Cheshire  in  the  West  End  of  London,  he  went  on  to  say  that 
there  should  be  much  variety  in  the  cheese  made  in  Cheshire 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  is  made  from  various  numbers 
of  cows,  in  houses  of  every  variety  of  size,  position,  and 
accommodation,  and  on  every  kind  of  soil  and  pasture.  Its 
mode  of  making  is  tlie  same  all  over  the  county  in  its  leading 
features,  but  very  little  is  known  of  the  essential  priueiples  of 
the  operation.  The  thermometer  is  used  in  fixing  tlie  heat  of 
the  milk  before  adding  the  rennet,  but  this  is  about  the  only 
step  taken  by  rule.  The  quantity  of  rennet  requisite  for  the 
purpose  of  coagulating  the  curd  is  invariably  guessed  at,  and 
this  is  made  day  by  day  without  reference  to  its  relative  strength 
or  power.  Salt  is  added  to  the  dried  curd  before  vatting,  by 
taste,  and  not  in  any  definite  proportion ;  and  opinions  are 
vague  and  vary  much  as  to  the  most  suitable  temperature  of 
the  kitchen  in  which  cheese  should  be  made,  the  press-house 
in  which  it  is  pressed,  and  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed 
to  ripen.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Cheshire  cheese 
should  vary  in  character,  and  that  some  of  it  should  be  of 
inferior  quality.  It  would  really  be  more  surprising  it  it  were 
not  so.  Clieese-making  as  now  carried  on,  is  a  most  laborious 
and  anxious  work  to  the  farmer's  wife,  and  the  help  necessary 
thereto  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  deal  with,  both  in 
regard  to  social  life  and  to  tlie  question  of  wages ;  and  we 
should  be  prepared  to  hail  such  a  change  with  pleasure  if  it 
would  only  relieve  us  from  these  difficulties,  and  much  more  if 
the  work  were  done  cheaper  and  better.  Can  better  Cheshire 
cheese  be  made  in  factories  than  in  farm-houses,  if  the  dairy 
of  the  farm-house  be  presided  over  by  a  skilful  and  clever 
cheese-maker?  I  think  not.  Tlie  managers  of  factories 
generally  adopt  the  Chedder  plan  of  manufacture,  as  the  basis 
of  their  operations,  and  wisely  so,  as  it  is  more  easily  adapted 
to  definite  rules  than  the  Cheshire  mode  of  making,  and  it  is 
probable  that  better  cheese  will  be  made  in  this  case  than  the 
bulk  of  that  which  is  made  where  the  management  is  not  first- 
class.  In  the  one  case  a  trained  mind  directs  and  regulates 
every  movement  with  tried  skill,  and  on  principles  that  have 
been  clearly  demonstrated  ;  in  the  other  we  have  a  dozen 
managers  who  make  cheese  in  blind  assurance  with  less  than 
ordinary  intelhgence  and  thought  on  the  subject  (in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases},  and  after  a  plan  much  more  difficult.   The  in- 
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ference  is,  I  think,  clearly  in  favour  of  the  factory  on  this 
account  alone.    Another  matter  that  will  conduce  to  it  also  will 
be  the  better  dairy  arrangements  for  making  and  for  ripening 
cheese  at  factories  than  exist  at  the  average  of  farms  in  the 
county.    A  third  thing  in  favour  of  cheese  factories  is  the  better 
value  that  would  accrue  to  small  farmers  from  having  their  milk 
made  up  daily  into  the  most  valuable   sized  cheese.     When 
milk  has  to  be  kept  until  three  or  four  meals  can  be  joined  to- 
gether to  make  a  small-sized  cheese  the  quality  is  rarely  good, 
and  when  it  is  made  of  two  meals  into  a  cheese  under  35  lbs. 
weight,  although  equally  good,  it  suffers  deterioration  of  price 
of  from  three  to  five  shillings   per  cwt.   compared  with  what 
it  would  yield  if  made  into  a  clieese  of  60  to  80  pounds  weight. 
These  three  points — superior  skill  at  the  factory,  better  accom- 
modation, and  a  larger  sized  and  more  valuable  cheese — are,  I 
think,  in  favour  of  factories,  and  tend  to  prove  there  would  be 
much  gained  by  their  adoption  as  regards  quality.    There  are 
one  or  two  qualifications  of  the   advantages  which   must   be 
considered.     Krst,  milk  may  be  brought  to  the  factory  during 
hot  weather  in  a  sour  Ftate  ;  and  this,  if  mixed   with  sweet 
milk,  will  injure  the  character  of  the  cheese.     Second,  some 
patron's  milk  may  be  richer   than  that  of  others,  because  of 
the  breed  of  his  cows,  his  better  pastures,  or  higher  feeding, 
but  he  can  only  get   a  return   of  weight   in   curd  from   the 
average  of  the  whole.     Again,  some  persons  may   milk    the 
cow  with  the  iron  tail  into  their  cans  before  sending  them   to 
the  factory,  with  a  view  to  get  a  higher  value  for  their  milk 
than  they  are  entitled  to,  and  at  the  expense  of  their  partners 
in  the  enterprise.     The  first  and  the  last  of  these  objections 
are  easily  corrected.    The  first  by  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and 
by  cooling  the  milk  before  sending  to  the  factory,   as  is  done 
by  those  who  send  milk  to  Liverpool  or  ^Manchester  ;  and  the 
latter  by  the  expulsion  of  tlie  offender  as  soon  as  his  dishonesty 
is  discovered,  which  would  be  the  case  quickly  by  a   diligent 
manager,  both  by  the  weighing  machine  and  the  testing  tubes. 
The  second  objection  is   not  so  serious  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight,  for  though  the  milk  of  one  cow  in  a  herd  may  be  much 
richer  than  another,  yet  there  will  be  little  difference  found 
between  the  milk  of  one  herd  and  that  of  another,  when  the 
average  quality  is  tested.     The  second  point  of  inquiry  to  us 
is  the  comparative  cost  of  making  cheese  at  the  factory  and 
at  the  farmliouse.     Mr.  Coleman,   in   his   paper  on  English 
cheese  factories,  estimates  the  cost  of  manulacturing  the  milk 
of  750  cows  in  a  factory  at  £300,  and  that  of  the  work,  when 
done  at  thirty  different  homesteads  in  Derbyshire,  at  £1,050, 
and  shows  a  gain  of  £750  by  the  former  mode,  or  just  £1  per 
cow.     This  result  seeKS  too  good,  and  sets  one  thinking.    The 
latter  item  is  certainly  not  overstated.     Thirty-five  pounds  per 
year  for  making   cheese   from   25    cows  is   within  the  limit. 
There  are  one  or  two  items  omitted,  however,  which  I  think 
should  be  added  to  the  debit  of  the  factory.    The  cost  of  send- 
ing milk  through  the  season  from  30  farms  to  a  central  point 
to  be  made  into  cheese  must  certainly  be  great,  and  as  it  is  in- 
cidental to  the  scheme  it  ought  to  be  charged.    At  an  average 
of  £8  per  year — the  estimate  Mr.  Coleman  gives  of  a  favour- 
able case — this  would  amount  to  £240.     Another  item  is  the 
payment  of  30  milkers  for  doing  the  work  of  the  30  dairymaids 
dispensed  with  ;  this,  at  4s.  per  week,  for  25  weeks  say,  would 
add  £150,  and  together  reduce  the  £750  to  £350,  or  a  little 
less  than  10s.  per  cow.  The  same  class  of  estimate  (and  it  seems 
a   fair  one),   applied  to  Cheshire,  should  assume  the  average 
numberof  our  stocks  as  30  instead  of  25,  and  may  be  thus  stated : 
25  farm  dairies  of  30  cows  each     ...  ...  ...     750 

Wages  of  25  vessel  cleaners  or  assistants  to 

the  mistress  or  dairymaid,  at  £12  per  year  £300    0     0 
Board  of  ditto  at  £20  per  year        500    0    0 


Cost  of  factory  of  750  cows- 
Manager 


£800    0    0 


150  0  0 

Assistants  to   ditto,    as    per  Mr.  Coleman's 

estimate      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  150  0  0 

Cost  of  sending  milk  to  factory,  25  at  £8  ...200  0  0 
Ditto  of  25  milkers,  in  lieu  of  vessel  cleaners 

dispensed  with,  25  weeks  at  4s.  each       ...  125  0  0 

Balance  gain  by  factory        175  0  0 


£800    0    0 
Or  a  saving  of  uearly  5s.  per  cow  in  the  maau.facture  at  the 
factory, 


On  this  ground  again  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  factories, 
a  saving  of  5s.  per  cow  in  cost  of  manufacture  of  cheese  in  the 
whole  of  the  stocks  of  Cheshire  would  amount  to  a  handsome 
sum.  There  are  other  advantages  also  which  I  would  briefly 
enumerate.  First,  a  saving  in  cost  of  farm  buildings  to  land- 
lords. One  factory,  with  all  the  advantages  of  position  and 
arrangements  to  save  labour  that  can  be  devised,  could  be 
erected  for  a  much  less  sum  than  is  required  for  providing 
dairy  accommodation  of  an  inferior  character  at  a  number  of 
farm  houses.  Second,  no  capital  would  need  to  be  locked  up 
by  the  farmer  iu  dairy  vessels,  cheese  presses,  and  other  requi- 
sites. Third,  the  comfort  of  a  farmhouse  would  be  greatly 
promoted  by  tlie  cheese-makiug  being  taken  away — mistresses, 
and  young  mothers  especially,  would  be  greatly  relieved  ;  and, 
fourth,  it  would  tend  to  promote  a  higher  state  of  morahty 
among  farmers  in  making  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day 
more  easy.  The  Sunday's  milk  could  be  sieved  up  for  churn- 
ing and  making  into  butter  during  the  week,  and  thus  all  la- 
bour on  that  day  avoided.  Mr.  Rigby  said  that  his  third 
statement  might  be  questioned.  No  doubt  "  having  nothing 
to  do"  is  harder  work  than  "  too  much  labour,"  but  this  is  a 
visitation  most  unlikely  to  fall  upon  Cheshire  farmers'  wives. 
Their  own  families,  the  system  of  in-door  male  service,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  despatch  of  milk,  morning  and  evening, 
would  beamosteffectual preservative.  Oneofthemostobjection- 
able  features  of  the  factory  system  to  me  a  little  while  ago  was  the 
abstraction  of  all  the  whey  from  the  farmhouse  ;  but  1  now 
think  it  would  be  disposed  of  to  the  farmers's  advantage  bet- 
ter under  the  factory  system  than  it  is  at  present.  As  pig  food 
whey  has  comparatively  little  feeding  property  alone,  and  is 
of  most  value  when  mixed  with  ground  corn,  and  the  more 
skilfully  it  is  so  used  the  higher  its  value.  If  piggeries  were 
erected  at  the  factory  on  the  best  principles,  and  the  fattening 
of  pigs  pursued  on  a  scale  that  would  use  up  the  whey  most 
profitably,  the  result  would  be  at  least  equally,  if  not  more,  sa- 
tisfactory. True,  this  course  would  reduce  the  amount  of  ma- 
nure now  made  by  pigs  in  our  farmyards;  but  there  would  be 
the  same  manure  made  at  the  factory,  which  could  be  pur- 
chased at  its  market  value,  and  carted  back  to  the  farm.  This 
course  is  pursued  now  by  farmers  resident  near  our  populous, 
towns,  their; produce  being  taken  j«  and  manure  brought  o((i 
regularly  with  mutual  advantage.  The  portion  of  whey  re- 
quisite for  household  purposes  could  be  purchased  and  brought 
back  daily  ;  and  the  butter  and  buttermilk  resulting  from  the 
Sunday's  milk,  if  used  as  I  suggested,  would  yield  an  ample 
supply  for  all  the  wants  of  a  family,  and  leave  somethingc 
onsiderable  towards  current  expenses.  Alter  thanking  thera 
for  the  kind  hearing  they  had  given  him,  Mr.  Kigby  said  : 
Let  landlords  who  have  defective  tenements  for  the  purpose  of 
cheesemaking  erect  a  factory  upon  their  estates,  iu  a  central 
point,  as  a  trial,  and  let  those  who  supply  milk  be  honest  with 
each  otlier,  and  under  efficient  management  success  must  follow. 
And  as  "  nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  it  will  follow  quickly. 
If,  however,  the  principle  is  wrong,  there  could  be  no  better 
way  to  expose  its  fallacy. 

Mj.  J.  Coleman  (Quorndon,  Derby),  who  had  been  spe- 
cially invited  to  be  present,  said  he  was  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  few  remarks  upon  what  they,  in  Der- 
byshire, considered  to  be  the  advantage  of  the  factorj  system. 
So  far,  they  had  done  nothing  but  experimentalise,  and  their 
experiments  had  been  carried  on  in  public  factories,  open  to 
everyone  who  choose  to  come  and  see  what  was  going  on. 
Many  things  of  importance  they  had  to  learn,  or  find  out,  and 
they  were  learniug  and  finding  out  yet.  Having  farmed  in 
Suffolk,  in  Norfolk,  and  iu  Bedfordshire,  he  and  others  found 
out  that  there  was  not  the  class  of  farms  in  Derbyshire  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  simply  because  the  tenants 
had  not  sutficieut  capital,  and  therefore  tlie  factory  system  was 
looked  to  as  a  means  by  .which  the  produce  of  many  farms 
could  be  condensed,  and  more  capital  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  occupiers  of  laud.  If  the  factory  system  enabled  them  to 
effect  this,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  landlord 
aud  tenant.  In  Derbyshire  the  movement  was  taken  up  by 
the  landlords  and  backed  up  by  the  tenants.  They  adopted 
the  co-operative  system,  so  far  as  they  could,  because  they  did 
not  like  to  introduce  a  third  party  between  the  purchaser  of 
cheese  and  the  farmer  ;  and,  as  they  all  knew,  farmers'  profits 
were  not  too  large.  He  would  be  sorry  to  say  anything  which 
would  lead  anyone  to  infer  that  they  were  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  the  factory  system  3  they  only  wauted  others  to  experiraeU" 
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talise  in  the  same  way,  and  would  be  glad  to  give  all  the  asist- 
ance  they  could  to  any  gentleman  or  gentlemen  who  might  set 
up  a  factory.  As  to  the  objection  that  the  milk  would  turn  sour, 
surely  if  milk  could  be  delivered  in  London,  Manchester,  or 
Liverpool,  sweet  from  the  country,  it  could  be  conveyed  two  or 
three  miles  to  a  factory.  Concerning  the  qualities  of  milk 
from  the  diifereut  farms,  he  confessed  there  had  been  more 
"  bother"  than  about  anything  else.  Of  course,  in  their  first 
year,  they  had  not  subjected  the  milk  to  any  tests  beyond  the 
cream  test,  and  the  use  of  the  lactometer,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  what  quantity  the  cow  with  the  iron  tail  might  have 
given  ;  but  he  thought  that  by  the  aid  of  chemistry  they  might 
yet  be  able  to  apply  some  thorough  test.  The  must  have  a 
certain  standard  up  to  which  all  milk  must  come,  and  if  it  did 
not,  a  deduction  must  be  made,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some- 
thing extra  must  be  allowed  to  those  whose  milk  was  above 
the  standard.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
been  sending  his  milk  to  London,  and  at  last  had  it  refused. 
He  (the  speaker)  asked  the  farmer  how  he  fed  his  cows,  and 
the  answer  was,  on  grain  and  mangold  wurzel.  This  sufficiently 
explained  why  the  milk  was  rejected.  The  cattle  did  not  have 
the  rich  nitrogenous  food  they  required,  and  consequently  the 
milk  was  poor  and  contained  a  large  per  centage  of  water. 
As  to  the  milk  sent  to  the  factory  being  watered,  they  had  one 
suspicious  case,  which  was  soon  found  out  and  did  not  occur 
again.  Mr.  Rigby  took  exception  to  the  figures  he  (Mr.  Cole- 
man) gave  before  the  Farmers'  Club  a  fortnight  ago.  He 
stated  the  case  as  it  stood  or  as  he  fancied  it  stood,  in  Derby- 
shire, and  would  remark  that  the  management  of  the  factory 
would  be  less  than  he  stated,  because  he  had  represented  the 
season  as  lasting  40  weeks,  and  charged  wages  for  that  time. 
If  a  person  had  a  large  number  of  cows,  as  some  of  the  speakers 
at  London,  who  had  200,  they  might  commence  a  small  factory 
at  once  ;  but  viith  them,  as  with  the  holders  of  small  home- 
steads, it  was  not  so  much  a  saving  of  labour  but  au  increased 
value  of  the  produce  that  was  aimed  at.  He  said  again  tliat 
the  cost  for  labour  was  about  £1  per  cow.  Of  course  he  did 
not  deduct  the  carriage  of  milk  to  the  factory.  But  most  of 
them  had  ponies  and  carts,  and  if  the  milk  were  delivered  twice 
a  day  they  could  easily  calculate  the  cost  of  that.  He  did  not 
mention  that,  and  for  this  reason,  that  there  would  be  a  great 
gain  on  the  side  of  the  factory  system  for  which  he  did  not  take 
credit,  in  being  able  to  purchase  all  the  commodities  they  re- 
quired for  the  manufacture  of  cheese  at  a  wholesale  price. 
Then  again,  only  oue  fire  was  kept  going  at  the  factory  for 
heating  and  scalding  purposes,  where  twenty  or  thirty  would 
otherwise  be  required,  so  that  there  must  be  a  considerable  gain 
in  fuel  alone,  of  which  he  had  said  nothing.  Therefore,  on 
these  grounds  he  was  quite  prepared  to  go  into  figures  to  show 
that  the  gain  on  the  factory  system  would  be  fully  what  he  had 
stated.  Then,  as  to  the  value  of  whey,  he  considered  that  there 
was  not  so  much  in  its  intrinsic  worth  as  in  the  inducement  it 
afforded  to  the  farmer  to  use  other  materials  or  feeding  stuffs 
on  his  farm.  But  if  gentlemen  with  large  dairies  would  give 
a  little  more  corn  to  their  cattle  instead  of  so  much  to  their 
pigs,  they  would  make  up  for  any  small  loss  which  might  arise 
on  the  score  of  pig  feeding.  It  was  his  belief,  and  speaking  of 
Derbyshire  he  was  pretty  certain,  that  dairy  cows  were  not 
kept  well  enough.  Tliey  were  turned  out  very  poor,  and  it 
took  them  months  to  get  into  their  natural  condition.  He 
hoped  that  the  factory  system  would  be  introduced,  and  that 
they  would  have  better  farming  than  they  now  had  in  some 
dairy  districts.  If  they  thought  it  would  lead  to  impoverish- 
ment of  the  land,  or  detract  in  any  way  from  the  mode  of 
farming  at  present  pursued,  for  his  own  part  he  would  not 
defend  it  for  one  minute.  He  would  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  which  might  be  asked,  and  before  sitting  down 
would  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  a  gentleman  in 
that  county.  The  writer  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  paper  which 
he  (Mr.  Coleman)  read  in  London  a  fortnight  ago,  and  con- 
cluded by  stating  tiiat  he  made  ten  tons  of  cheese  annually, 
and  generally  secured  a  high  price  for  it.  He  had  just 
realised  92s.  per  cwt.  for  upwards  of  a  ton,  and  he  knew  a 
farmer  who  had  made  100s.  of  a  small  quantity.  The  writer 
said,  "  You  must  admit  that  factories  would  be  of  no  use  to 
parties  making  such  cheese." 

j\Ir.  Jos.  Aston  rose  as  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  said 
that  he  found  he  had  made  a  mistake,  that  the  price  he  ob- 
tained fell  short  of  92s.  by  l^d. 

Mr.  JxcKSor^ :  AVhat  has  been  the  lowest  ? 


Mr.  Aston  :  70s.  6d. ;  but  nearly  all  fetched  over  80s.  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  apologise  for  the  absence 
of  Mr.  John  ToUemache,  who  considered  that  the  meeting 
was  rather  premature,  and  that  they  should  have  waited  for 
the  production  of  the  balance-sheet  from  the  two  Derbyshire 
cheese  factories  before  attempting  to  decide  whether  it  was 
desirable  to  have  factories  in  this  county  or  not.  He  said  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  farmers'  wives  would  be  profitably 
employed  if  all  the  milk  were  sent  to  the  factory  ;  and  that  if 
the  farmers'  wives  on  his  estate  were  to  be  told  that  cheese- 
making  was  drudgery,  they  would  laugh  at  it.  Still,  Mr. 
ToUemache  thought  tliat  this  meeting  might  be  the  means  of 
doing  good  ;  and  it  had  already  stirred  him  up  to  look  more 
thoroughly  into  the  subject  of  cheese-making,  and,  if  possible, 
he  was  resolved  to  make  better  dairy  arrangements  on  his 
farmsteads  ;  and  he  thought  if  other  landlords  would  properly 
attend  to  this  matter  better  cheese  would  be  produced  in 
private  dairies  than  in  public  manufactories.  Having  de- 
livered Mr.  ToUemache's  message,  he  (Mr.  Aston),  as  a  dairy 
farmer,  would  give  his  opinion  upon  the  question  before  the 
meeting.  That  as  good,  if  not  better,  cheese  on  the  average 
may  be  made  in  the  Derbyshire  and  American  factories  than 
in  private  dairies  he  was  quite  prepared  to  admit ;  bnt  that  a 
more  superior  article  could  be  manufactured  in  a  pretty  good 
number  of  private  dairies  than  in  any  public  factories  he 
thought  he  was  in  a  position  to  prove.  At  a  dairy  conven- 
tion, which  took  place  in  December  last,  a  private  dairyman 
stated  that  he  obtained  16  cents,  per  pound  for  an  entire  lot, 
which  could  not  be  secured  by  the  public  factories.  And  at 
another  meeting  which  took  place  a  short  time  afterwards, 
when  one  of  the  speakers  put  the  question,  whether  as  good 
cheese  could  be  not  made  in  private  dairies  as  in  factories,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  spontaneously  rose  and  unhesitatingly 
stated  that  better  cheese  was  made  in  private  dairies  than  in 
public  factories  ;  and  it  did  not  appear  from  the  report  that 
those  statements  were  contradicted  by  any  of  the  following 
speakers.  He  had  been  through  the  two  factories  in  Derby- 
shire, and  saw  a  number  of  cheese  cut,  which  he  must  admit 
were  better  than  he  supposed  could  have  been  produced  by 
associated  dairies  ;  still  in  his  opinion  they  were  not  equal  to 
a  pretty  good  number  of  private  dairies  in  this  county.  He 
had  also  taken  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  in  the  cheese  trade 
in  London  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  Derby  factories,  and 
they  were  in  favour  of  them  ;  but  after  examining  the  cheese 
and  pointing  out  some  of  their  good  qualities  they  said  the 
flavour  was  not  fine,  and  it  was  his  (the  speaker's)  opinion 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  any  person  under  the  present 
system  to  produce  a  really  fine  flavoured  cheese  from  asso- 
ciated dairies.  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Schermerhorn, 
the  manager  of  the  Longford  factory,  that  the  price  of  milk 
was  too  high  in  England  for  factories  to  become  general,  he 
(Mr.  Aston)  considered  to  be  damaging  to  the  movement. 
He  stated  that  farmers  found  that  beef  and  mutton  paid  better 
than  dairying,  and  he  (Mr.  Aston)  would  prefer  feeding  beef 
and  mutton  at  the  present  prices  of  meat  to  sending  his  milk  to 
a  factory  at  Gjd.  per  gallon.  After  careful  consideration,  and 
looking  at  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  he  was  still  of  the 
opinion  which  he  advanced  three  years  ago  when  the  question 
was  first  mooted,  that  factories  might  be  beneficial  to  some 
farmers,  those  making  inferior  dairies  and  those  farming  more 
for  pleasure  than  profit,  but  for  a  large  farmer  who  was  pro- 
ducing a  decent  article  to  send  his  milk  to  the  factory  would 
be,  in  his  opinion,  making  a  great  sacrifice.  He  milked  from 
50  to  60  cows,  and  if  he  were  to  do  so  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  would  be  at  the  very  least  £200  per  annum  out  of 
his  pocket.  The  advocates  of  the  system  asserted  that  if  milk 
were  sent  to  the  factory,  expenses  at  home  would  be  greatly 
diminished  and  female  drudgery  abolished ;  but  he  maintained 
that,  in  many  instances,  the  contrary  would  be  the  case.  If  the 
milk  were  sent  to  the  factory,  the  majority  of  farmers  would 
only  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  [one  female  ser- 
vant, and  that  would  be  made  up  by  the  wages  of  another 
to  cart  the  milk  twice  a  day  to  the  factory.  Many  of  them 
present  well  knew  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the 
dairy  farmer  had  to  contend  with  was  that  of  getting  cows  pro- 
perly milked.  He  knew  some  who  could  not  secure  milkers  at 
any  price.  A  large  number  of  labourers'  wives  positively  re- 
fused to  engage  in  the  work,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  they 
preferred  taking  part  in  cheese  making  to  milking  a  lot 
of   cows  on    a    hot    summer's    evening.      So   that    if  they 
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sent  the  milk  to  a  factory  the  lion's  share  of  the 
drudgery  would  be  left  at  home.  Further,  where  there 
was  sufficient  accommodation — and  some  landlords  were 
making  arrangements  equal  to  the  best  factories,  Mr.  Tol- 
lemache  standing  foremost  in  such  work — and  where  the 
business  was  properly  understood,  cheese-making  was  not 
drudgery,  but  pleasant  and  agreeable  employment.  He  was 
now  making  cheese  with  a  small  amount  of  labour,  and  others 
might  do  the  same  with  satisfactory  results.  The  work  was 
over  by  half-past  ten  to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
party  who  took  the  management  was  at  liberty  to  take  an 
abundance  of  recreation  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  He 
considered  that  the  high  price  of  land,  together  with  heavy 
taxation,  and  incidental  expenses  which  were  continually  aug- 
menting, would  not  as  a  rule  admit  of  farmers  sending  their 
milk  to  a  factory,  when  the  work  could  be  done  with  little  or 
no  additional  expense  at  home.  If  they  were  to  deprive  a 
large  [number  of  their  skilful  Cheshire  dairymaids  of  their 
present  employment,  it  would  be  a  severe  infliction,  but,  be- 
sides, farmeis  were  not  in  a  position  to  keep  their  wives,  and 
three  or  four  healthy  daughters,  at  home  unemployed,  nor  was 
it  wise  or  expedient  to  do  so,  and  if  they  did,  instead  of  their 
expenses  being  diminished,  they  would  be  increased.  The 
adoption  of  cheese  factories  was  not  in  his  opinion  the  great 
desideratum  of  the  present  time.  What  they  wanted  was 
some  dairy  college,  call  it  a  factory  if  you  please,  where  dif- 
ferent plans  of  cheese  making  could  be  shown,  and  various 
experiments  tried,  with  the  view  of  general  improvement. 
They  wanted  more  intelligence  and  skill  brought  to  bear  upon 
dairying.  They  should  put  forth  efl'orts  to  bring  up  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  study  the  art  of  cheese  making,  the  same  as 
they  did  other  things,  and  endeavour  to  disseminate  useful 
knowledge ;  and  if  such  a  course  were  adopted,  it  was  his  firm 
opinion  that  a  general  reformation  in  cheese  making  would 
soon  be  effected,  and  that  the  cheese  made  in  private  dairies 
would,  on  the  average,  be  far  superior  to  tliat  manufactured  in 
public  factories. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  any  statement  had  yet  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Derby  factories  P 

Mr.  Coleman  said  they  were  not  able  to  give  results  de- 
finitely at  present,  as  a  great  portion  of  the  cheese  was  unsold. 
The  quantity  of  milk  which  had  been  received  at  the  Long- 
ford factory  was  170,867  gallons,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture 
i  nto  cheese,  exclusive  of  the  American  manager's  salary,  £76 
7s.  9d.  They  had  to  pay  the  Americans  an  extremely  high 
price  to  show  them  the  art  of  condensing  labour,  and  there- 
fore a  guarantee  [fund  of  £100  a-year  was  charged  to  each 
factory.  At  the  Derby  factory  they  had  received  130,857 
gallons  of  milk,  and  in  the  same  way  the  expenses  of  working 
had  been  £87  13s.  5d.  When  it  was  ready  they  would  be 
glad  to  send  a  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but 
it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  test  the  factory  system  of  cheese 
making  on  the  results  of  the  first  year,  as  they  had  had  to 
make  many  changes,  and  do  their  best  with  a  new  mode 
of  manufacture. 

Major  Egerton  Leigh,  referring  to  what  Mr.  Aston  had 
said,  was  sure  they  would  like  to  know  the  plan  adopted  at 
that  gentleman's  dairy  to  enable  him  to  obtain  such  a  high  price 
for  his  cheese.  One  of  the  speakers  said  that  cows  were  kept 
too  poor,  and  that  was  true  to  some  extent ;  but  supposing 
tiiat  a  man  who  farmed  well,  and  another  who  farmed  badly, 
sent  their  milk  to  the  factory,  the  balance  of  benefit  would  he 
in  favour  of  the  latter;  or,  in  other  words,  the  man  who  had 
before  obtained  90s.  per  cwt.  for  his  cheese  and  tlie  man  who 
could  not  obtain  more  than  50s.,  would  be  putupon  an  equality, 
and  get  a  price  between  90s.  and  50s.  What  tliey  wanted  to 
know  was  how  the  best  ciieese  could  be  made,  how  cows  were 
to  be  fed  so  as  to  give  most  milk,  and  how  land  was  to  be 
manured.  As  they  all  knew,  the  average  size  of  farms  in 
Cheshire  was  very  small,  some  being  only  50  acres,  and  others 
less.  Many  could  not  keep  a  horse,  and  if  they  sent  their  milk 
to  the  factory  they  must  pay  for  it,  so  that  in  such  cases  there 
would  be  an  increase  instead  of  a  diminution  iu  the  working 
expenses.  In  some  cases  it  answered  better  for  a  small  farmer 
to  make  butter  or  dispose  of  his  milk,  but  he  would  also  sup- 
pose a  case  where  a  man  with  a  sickly  wife  and  no  one  to  look 
after  his  dairy,  would  be  glad  to  send  his  milk  to  a  factory,  so 
that  his  deficiencies  might  be  made  up  there.  With  regard  to 
the  whey,  he  believed  that  in  America  a  farmer  who  sent  a 
certain  quantity  of  milk  could  receive  hack,  if  he  chose  to  do 


so,  a  quantity  of  whey,  but  he  thought  that  would  not  be  so 
satisfactory.  As  to  throwing  several  small  farms  into  one,  it 
might  be  better  for  the  landlord,  but  it  would  not  be  better  for 
the  country.  He  knew  that  small  farms  in  Cheshire  were  of 
great  advantage.  You  could  hardly  tell  where  the  labourer 
ceased  and  the  farmer  began,  and  in  consequence  of  that  meu 
had  risen  by  their  own  exertions,  which  they  could  not  have 
done  so  easily,  and  perhaps  not  at  all,  if  they  had  lived  in 
countries  like  Lincolnshire  and  Gloucestershire,  where  farms 
were  frequently  of  the  extent  of  a  1,000  acres.  The  discussiou 
of  the  subject  would  do  good,  but  beyond  that  he  did  not  see 
that  they  could  go. 

Mr.  DuTTON  said,  in  regard  to  the  supposed  injury  a  good 
farmer  would  sustain.  Major  Egerton  Leigh  somewliat  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  advantages  were  mainly  in  the  quantity 
of  the  milk  which  the  cows  give,  and  therefore  the  man  who 
farmed  well  would  get  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  proportion  of  the 
milk  which  he  obtained.  But  they  might  get  good  cheese  from 
land  in  poor  condition,  and  indeed  Sir  Harry  Mainwaring  had 
delighted  them  by  his  endeavours  to  show  that  as  land  had  im- 
proved the  cheese  had  deteriorated — that  it  was  on  land 
undrained  and  rushy  where  the  best  Cheshire  cheese  was  made. 

Major  Egerton  Leigh  :  We  may  consider  that  as  a  sort 
of  poetical  license  extended  to  Sir  Harry. 

Mr.  DuTTON  was  inclined  to  think  there  was  something  in 
it,  and  that  when  land  was  in  a  high  slate  of  cultivation  it  re- 
quired more  curd  to  make  cheese  of  first-class  quality.  They 
all  knew  that  the  land  which  Mr.  Aston  farmed  was  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  good  cheese-making.  He  said  that  it  was  as- 
tonisliing  to  see  the  quantities  of  milk  sent  to  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  other  large  towns  every  day.  He  believed  that  at 
least  20  percent,  was  not  made  into  cheese,  and  that  unless  they 
could  get  something  near  the  average  price  by  converting  it 
into  cheese  he  was  certain  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  milk 
would  be  sent  from  the  country  to  the  town.  This  showed  that 
it  was  better  to  sell  milk  even  at  e^d.  per  gallon  than  to  feed 
beef  and  mutton.  Some  of  them  were  not  blessed  with  wives, 
to  say  nothing  of  daugliters,  and  to  such  it  had  become  a 
pressing  question  whether  they  could  pay  £30  or  £40  for 
a  good  dairymaid.  He  asked  Mr.  Aston  to  state  what  the 
average  price  of  Cheshire  cheese  was. 

Mr.  Aston  said  he  was  inclined  to  defer  in  that  matter  to 
Mr.  Jackson,  who  put  it  at  about  70s.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tarporley  it  would  be  72s.  or  lis.  Mr.  Jackson  had  asked 
him  to  state  the  lowest  price,  and  he  did,  but  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  at  the  time  that  during  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  a 
lot  was  made  which  fetched  only  65s. 

Mr.  Coleman  said,  as  this  question  had  arisen,  he  might 
state  that  in  July  they  made  450  cheese  at  Longford  factory, 
and  456  cows  had  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Mr.  J.  Slater  said  that  when  the  system  was  under  dis- 
cussion three  years  ago,  he  showed  tliat  the  average  price  of 
Cheshire  was  7s.  or  8s.  per  cwt.  higher  than  the  factory-made 
cheese.  It  was  not  not  likely  that  the  Americans  would  send 
their  rubbish  here,  because  a  ton  of  bad  would  cost  as  much  as 
a  ton  of  good  in  carriage. 

Major  Egerton  Leigh  :  How  on  earth  do  they  arrive  at 
the  proof  that  Cheshire  chtese  is  worse  now  than  it  was  forty 
years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Slater  said  that  such  statements  were  incapable  of 
proof.  It  might  suit  the  Americans,  to  whom  cheese-making 
was  a  new  thing,  to  establisli  factories;  but  in  Cheshire,  al- 
though he  knew  some  inferior  dairies,  he  knew  none  which 
could  be  called  bad  ;  and  he  thought  tliat  what  they  had  heard 
should  stir  them  up  to  make  better.  Sir  Harry  Mainwaring, 
who  usually  made  slashing  observations,  said  that  the  factory 
system  would  do  very  well  for  those  who  were  too  proud  or  too 
ignorant.  If  the  factory  plan  was  a  better  one  it  might  be 
adopted,  but  he  did  not  think  they  could  improve  good  Cheshire. 
Derbyshire  never  was  considered  such  a  celebrated  county  as 
Cheshire ;  and  if  they  could  by  the  factory  system  bring 
that  county  up  to  the  average  of  this  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage. 

Mr.  Jackson  (Tattenhall  Hall)  said  he  had  been  almost  all 
his  life  connected  with  cheesemaking,  having  been  a  Cheshire 
farmer  thirty  years  and  a  cheese-factor  for  twenty  years,  and 
he  must  say  that  he  had  great  objections  at  first  to  changing 
and  adopting  the  American  plan.  But,  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief had  declared  recently,  he  had  been  "  living 
in   a   fool's   paradise,"    and    he  now    saw    that   they    must 
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change,  or,  if  they  did  not,  they  would  repent  it.  He  stated 
that  the  reason  he  had  not  answered  a  letter  that  Mr.  Rigby 
had  written  to  hiin  was,  because  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
thought  that  he  was  prejudiced.  Wliat  he  did  instead  of  that 
was  to  offer  to  put  Mr.  iligby  in  communication  with  London 
cheese-factors,  so  that  he  could  arrive  at  tlie  truth  himself. 
Having  supported  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Rigby  to  the 
effect  that  Cheddar  and  American  had  replaced  Cheshire  cheese, 
which  was  not  now  to  be  seen  in  the  West  End  of  London, 
Mr.  Jackson  proceeded  to  say  that  there  could  be  no  question 
that  but  a  small  proportion  of  Cheshire,  compared  with  the 
quantity  sent  up  there  fifty  years  ago,  found  its  way  to  London, 
and  he  asked  whether  they  were  content  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  market. 

Mr.  Pedley,  a  cheese-factor,  having  stated  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  Mr.  Jackson,  that  where  he  used  to  send  fifty 
tons  of  Cheshire  to  London,  he  did  not  now  send  a  ton, 

Mr.  Jackson  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Aston's  proposal  to 
establish  colleges  for  the  education  of  dairymaids  was  tanta- 
mount to  introducing  the  factory  system,  as  the  end  aimed  at 
was  to  regain  tlie  position  they  once  occupied  in  the  cheese- 
market.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  milk  would 
be  bought  by  weight,  and  that  they  would  get  6|d.  per  lOlbs., 
but  as  lOlbs.  of  milk  was  not  quite  a  gallon,  they  would  get  for 
it  7d.  per  gallon  witliin  a  fraction.  But  supposing  they  sold 
it,  lie  knew  a  farmer  who  last  year  sold  his  milk,  and  made 
thirteen  guineas  per  cow,  although  he  only  sent  his  milk  away 
from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  26th  of  November.  Last  week  he 
tested  what  the  worth  of  milk  was  for  churning.  They  churned 
the  cream  of  100  gallons  of  milk,  which  produced  311bs.  of 
butter,  and  if  that  were  sold  at  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  it  would  be  equal 


to  selling  the  milk  at  G|d.  per  gallon.  With  respect  to  the 
cost  of  carting  the  milk  to  the  factory,  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  so  much  as  8s.  per  week,  as  he  contraced  with  a  man 
to  bring  him  milk  for  two  miles  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  week, 
and  the  same  man  could  bring  milk  for  several  farmers,  so  that 
the  expense  of  carriage  would  be  minimised.  He  considered 
that,  as  to  bringing  away  the  whey  it  was  doubtful  whether  it 
was  beneficial  to  pigs,  as  it  increased  their  consumption  of  corn 
or  otherwise  the  pigs  were  liable  to  suffer.  Speaking  of  his 
own  factory,  it  had  been  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  lie  gave 
an  extract  from  the  register  which  he  kept,  recording  the  tem- 
perature of  the  kitchen,  the  weight  of  the  milk  received  each 
day,  the  temperature  at  which  the  rennet  was  added,  the  quan- 
tity of  colour  (if  used),  the  time  it  took  to  coagulate,  the 
quantity  of  curd,  the  quantity  of  salt,  and  the  time  it  was 
vatted.  He  asked,  when  everything  could  be  seen  at  a  glance 
connected  with  the  process,  whether  it  was  not  more  likely 
that  he  would  obtain  a  satisfactory  result  than  if  he  trusted  to 
a  single  woman  who  had  never  seen  his  dairy  before. 

Mr.  Wood  believed  that  the  difficulty  which  farmers  found 
in  dealing  with  domestic  servants  would  of  itself  be  sufficient 
in  the  end  to  drive  the  farmers  to  adopt  the  factory  system, 
which,  as  a  practical  man,  he  believed  would  work  well. 

Mr.  Clement  Swetenham  said  the  chief  question  was— • 
Will  it  pay  ?  He  thought  that  until  they  were  in  a  position 
to  ascertain  the  financial  results  of  the  factories  already  estab- 
lished, it  was  premature  to  come  to  any  decision. 

Some  matters  of  detail  were  discussed,  and  ultimately,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the  discussion  was  adjourned,  thanks 
being  accorded  to  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Iligby  for  the  infor. 
matioa  they  had  given. 


THE     FARMERS'    CLUB. 
THE    SUPPLY    OP    ENGLISH    CAYALRY    HORSES. 


The  monthly  discussion  meeting  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  Marcli  6,  at  the  Club  Rooms,  Salisbury  Square,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Spearing,  chairman  for  the  year,  presiding.  The  question 
for  consideration  to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  Tattersall,  of 
Albert  Gate,  Knightsbridge ;  was  "  The  supply  of  English 
Cavalry  Horses." 

The  Chairman  said :  The  subject  for  this  evening's  dis- 
cussion is  very  interesting  and  important  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  is  about  to  be  introduced  by  a  gentleman  whose  name, 
in  connection  with  the  horse,  is  so  familiar  to  us  all  that  we 
must  feel  pretty  well  satisfied  that  he  will  handle  it  in  a  proper 
manner.  That  the  breeding  of  a  good  stamp  of  cavalry  horses 
has  been  much  neglected  of  late  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and,  if  Mr.  TattersaU  can  show  how  it  may  be  doue  with 
advantage  and  profit,  he  will,  I  am  sure,  be  entitledto  the  best 
■wishes  of  this  club,  and  of  the  country  generally.  Mr.  Tatter- 
sall is  no  stranger  to  this  club  ;  for  some  years  ago  he  read  a 
paper  "  On  tlie  best  means,  legislative  or  otherwise,  of  induc- 
ing capital  to  be  more  freely  invested  in  land,  and  the  benefits 
that  would  result  therefrom  to  all  classes."  Mr.  Tattersall  is 
such  a  practical  man,  that  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  detain  you 
with  any  more  remarks  of  my  own,  and  the  refore  I  will  at 
once  introduce  him  to  your  notice. 

Mr.  Tattersall  then  read  the  following  paper : — 
In  introducing  to  the  Earmers'  Club  a  subject  of  such 
national  importance,  you  must  allow  me  to  take  as  my  text,  a 
letter  written  at  Westward  Ho,  during  my  summer  holiday, 
in  answer  to  something  I  had  read  on  the  subject  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers  : 

Among  tlie  delusions  swept  away  by  the  war  which  is 
desolating  France  is  that  lieavy  cavalry  are  better  than 
light.  The  Ulilan  is  tlie  most  effective  cavalry  soldier  of 
the  day,  and  his  utility  and  ubiquity  are  all  summed  up  in 
the  fact,  that  he  is  a  light  man  on  a  light  horse,  and  can 
travel  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  miles  a  day  occasionally,  if  required 
a  thing  impossible  for  a  heavy  man  on  a  heavy  horse,  deficient 
in  blood,  and,  therefore,  in  speed  and  endurance.  In  an 
article  (in  a  daily  paper)  not  long  since,  it  was  argued  that 
the  heavy  cavalry  would  always  beat  the  light  in  a    charge, 


man  to  man.  Such  a  charge  in  the  present  state  of  things 
could  hardly  ever  occur,  and  if  it  did  I  believe  in  the  light- 
weight man  on  a  well  bred  horse,  ridden  at  speed,  against  the 
heavier  horse  and  man  at  a  trot.  I  believe  that  Wells  on 
Blue  Gown  or  Siderolite,  Eordham  on  See  Saw,  Johnny  Daley 
on  Restitution,  Tom  French  on  Kingcraft,  Custance  on  Ves- 
pasian, Chaloner  on  Blair  Athol,  or  Griinshaw  on  Gladiateur, 
charging  at  full  speed  against  an  equal  number  of  Truman 
and  Hanbury's  men  on  dray  horses  would  have  the  best  of  it. 
I  should  back  the  light  division !  I  know  of  one  instance  in 
which  a  mare  of  my  own,  who  afterwards  beat  the  Arabs,  met 
a  bigger  horse  at  full  gallop,  knocked  him  backwards,  and 
jumped  over  him  and  his  rider.  But  it  is  not  the  province  of 
light  horsemen  to  attack  heavier  battalions.  They  are  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  army,  and  like  the  ubiquitous  Uhlan, 
ought  always  to  be  in  front  and  flank  of  an  army,  to  give  in- 
formation, to  fall  back  as  rapidly  as  they  advanced  when 
required,  or  when  their  object  is  attained,  and  to  charge 
under  certain  circumstances.  In  the  last  battle  before  Sedan 
the  French  Cuirassiers  (heavy  cavalry)  were  almost  annihi- 
lated in  a  charge  against  infantry,  and  General  Sheridan  is 
reported  to  have  said — and  he  was  right — that  to  use  cavalry 
in  such  a  manner  was  murder.  It  seems  to  be  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  with  the  present  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the 
infantry  the  days  of  the  heavy  cavalry  are  numbered,  because 
every  man,  or  his  horse,  is  certain  to  be  shot  if  sent  point 
blank  against  infantry  over  a  range  of  from  ■iOO  to  800  yards. 
The  light  horseman,  then,  is  what  we  require  ;  and  the  Uhlan 
is  the  best  type  of  light  cavalry.  It  strikes  me  that  our 
mounted  volunteers  are  the  most  easily  made  like  tlieai,  as 
they  would  be  Uhlans  with  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  stake  in,  the 
country.  Let  us  at  once,  also,  take  the  hint,  and  follow  the 
example  in  our  army  !  We  are  very  defective  in  cavalry.  I 
believe  we  are  defective  in  everything,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Card- 
well's  fair  words.  He  is  but  another  instance  that  "  language 
was  given  to  man  to  disguise  the  truth."  I  get  my  informa- 
tion from  oflicers  of  eminence  in  all  branches  of  the  service, 
and  I  believe  them  in  preference  to  any  gentleman  in  office, 
who   is  obliged  to  make  out  the  best  case  he  can.     But 
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especially  are  we  weak  in  cavalry.    Wliat  is  the  remedy  P    To 
follow  the  example  of  the  Prussians  as  far  as  he  can ;  but  that  is 
not  so  easy  as  it  looks,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.    They  have  been 
for  more  than  a  quarter   of  a   century   manufacturing  their 
light  horses,  and  in  this  way.    For  all  that  period,  or  longer, 
they  have  had  agents  in  this  country,  who  have  been  buying 
up  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  (wherever  they   could 
find  them),  at  about  £5  per  head  extra,  all  the  active,  useful, 
short-legged,  sound  hackney  mares — a  class  now  almost  extinct 
in  this  country,  and  they  have  bought  the  best,  and  none  but 
the  soundest,  of  our  thorough-bred  horses,  giving  from  500 
up  to  3,000  guineas ;  and  they  have  crossed  these  pure  bred 
stallions  with  the  short-legged  mares,  and  the  produce  are  the 
horses   the    Uhlans  ride!     The   government  haras    contain 
thousands  of  such  mares,  and  hundreds  of  stallions,  and    the 
produce  belongs  to  the  government,   and  is  chiefly  used    for 
the  army — and  now  we  see  its   use.    Under  a   "  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish"  system  of  management  like  our  own  such 
a  result  is  impossible,  and  yet  it  proves  very  strongly  that  "  To 
buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the   dearest    market"    is    not 
the  "  whole  duty  of  men"  who   undertake  to  rule  a    great 
country.     We  have  sold  our  mares  in  the    dearest  market, 
and  now  we  want  them  have  to  pay  very  dearly  for  them,  and 
then  cannot  get  what  we  ought  to  have.    And  even  now  the 
Government  do  not  give  enough  to  secure  the  best  article  for 
the  cavalry !    The   Arabs   were   wiser  in  their    generation, 
proving  that  the  wise   men  did  come  from  the  east.     They 
would  not  sell  their  mares,  they  sold  their  horses.    We    have 
sold  the  goose,  and  now  regret  the  loss  of  the  golden  eggs,  of 
which  our  friends  the  Prussians  are  reaping  the   benefit,    by 
having  them  to  use  when  they  want   them.      Which   is   the 
cheapest  plan  in  the  time  of  need  ?    We  ought  to  have  govern- 
ment studs  in  this  country.    With  the  present  notions  of  our 
rulers,  it  does  not  seem  probable.    But  is  not  the  country   to 
blame ;  and  does   not  the  opinion  of  the  country  rule  our 
rulers  more  than  they  rule  the  country  ?    We  must  not  blame 
any  individual  government,  but  the  system.    Then  let  us  rectify 
the  system.    It  may  cost  us  a  little  more  at  first,  but  will    be 
cheapest  in  the  end.    Wars  now  are  over  in  weeks.     To  be 
unprepared  is  to  be  beaten.    Woe  betide  the  government   that 
allows  itself  to  be  caught  unprepared.   Under   such    circum- 
stances, a  Gladstone    might  share    the   fate  of  a  Palikao  ! 
What  can  be  done  ?    We  have  plenty  of  light-weight  men ; 
but  in  this  country,  where  we  have  the  best  horses  in  the 
world,  we  either  have  not  the  horses,  or  the  Government  will 
not  buy  them.  If  we  have  not  the  horses,  we  must  manufacture 
them  ;  but  private  individuals  will  not  do  so  unless  it  pays. 
Then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  step    in  and  do  as 
Prussia,  France,    and  Austria  have  done.     These    countries 
have  purchased  their  means  of   manufacturing  their   cavalry 
horses  from  us,  and  we  are  now  in  want  of  them  1     This  sub- 
ject is  not  new  to  me.    I  have  discussed  it  with  gentlemen  of 
weight  and  influence.     No  one  takes  a  stronger  interest  in  the 
matter  than  the  Riglit  Honourable  the  Speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons.    No  one  is  more  able  to  give  an   opinion  and 
advice  upon  a  subject  of  such  national  importance,  as  his  high 
position  would  command  the  attention  it  deserves  ;  and  if  any 
step  is  taken  in  the  matter  Parliament  would  have   the  benefit 
of  his  great  experience,  and  would  listen  to  him  with    the 
respect  which  is  his  due.    It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
is  a  work  of  time.    But  there  never  was  a  better  moment  to 
commence  than  when  there  are  so   many    valuable  thorough- 
bred mares,  foals,  and  yearlings,  thrown  upon  a  market  already 
overdone,  and  in  which  the  foreigners  cannot    compete.     For 
all  the  purposes  of  light  cavalry  the  thorough-bred  horse  is 
the  best,   and   I  have  seen  it  mentioned  that  in  the   present 
campaign  the  horses  bred  from  the  Arabs  stand  hard  work  better 
than  any  others.     The  English  thorough-bred  horse  is,  to  use 
the  words  of  Admiral  Rous,  "  the  Arab  improved"  with  more 
size  and  power,  and  therefore  more  able  to  carry  a  soldier.   If 
the  Government  will  not  move  in  the  matter,  cannot  a  national 
society  undertake  to  supply  a  national  want  ? — Yours  truly, 
Albert  Gate,  Sept.  7.  Edmund   Tattersail. 

This  letter  appeared  in  the  daily  and  sporting  papers  in 
September,  and  was  almost  the  commencement  of  a  host  of 
letters  on  the  subject  of  breeding,  &c.,  which  have  since 
appeared  in  the  sporting  papers,  which  have  expressed  the 
views  of  many  minds,  and  have  left,  perhaps,  little  that  is  new 
to  be  said  upon  the  subject,  and  therefore  leaves  rae  the  harder 


task.  But  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  to  you  let- 
ters, and  giving  you  information  from  the  highest  authorities  in 
Prussia  and  in  Austria,  showing  you  what  the  enlightened  go- 
vernments of  those  countries  have  done,  and  are  doing,  and 
then  I  think  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  in  other 
things,  we  Englishmen  are  not  placed  in  our  right  position, 
and  therefore  lose  caste  in  Europe.  As  we  have  upwards  of  thirty 
millions  of  the  bravest  people  in  the  world,  and  no  efficient 
army — as  we  have  the  finest  volunteer  force  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  snubbed  and  kept  down  by  military  jealousy — as  we  have 
the  best  engineers  and  mechanics,  and  are  short  of  guns  and 
short  of  powder,  as  in  all  other  things  with  us  unready 
Saxons,  so  it  is  with  our  cavalry.  We  have  the  best  breed  of 
horses  in  the  world,  sought  after  by  all  otiier  countries,  and  yet 
our  cavalry  are  badly  mounted,  and  are  not  what  they  ought  to 
be.  And  for  all  this  who  is  to  blame  ?  Why  the  people  at 
large— you  amongst  the  rest,  who  ought  to  speak  out,  through 
your  Members  in  Parliament  and  through  the  Press,  and  let 
those  know  who  pretend  to  manage  our  afl"airs,  that  above  aU 
things  we  will  have  an  effective  army,  ample  guns,  artillery  of 
the  best,  with  horses  of  the  best  class  to  draw  them,  without 
which  they  are  useless;  and  cavalry  horses  of  the  higliest  class 
to  mount  our  cavalry  upon,  with  ample  reserves,  which  in 
cavalry  is  most  important ;  for,  though  you  may  buy  horses  in 
haste  for  draught  horses,  you  cannot  make  a  horse  a  broke 
charger  under  a  year  or  two,  any  more  than  you  can  a  good 
cavalry  soldier  to  ride  him.  Let  us  then  have  no  more  cheese- 
paring Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  ;  they  do  not  pay  in  the 
long  run  any  more  than  other  cheap  articles.  Let  us  have  the 
best  horses  at  any  cost ;  it  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  all 
the  money  is  spent  among  the  farmers  and  breeders, 
who  pay  the  Queen's  Taxes,  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, under  sudden  pressure,  we  require  a  much 
larger  number  of  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  than  usual. 
As  the  late  Lord  Herbert  said,  we  are  always  vibrating  between 
parsimony  and  panic.  Just  now  we  are  somewhat  in  the  lat- 
ter stage — in  other  words  we  are  not  prepared.  We  want 
4,000  horses  ;  2,000  of  them  for  the  artillery,  for  which  £40 
each  will  be  given.  These  they  may  get,  but  there  will  be 
much  diSiculty  in  getting  the  other  2,000  for  the  cavalry,  such 
as  they  ought  to  be,  to  carry  heavy  weiglits  long  distances,  and 
without  that  they  are  useless  for  work  or  war,  and  not  fit  for 
much  in  time  of  peace,  and  when  you  have  got  them  they  will 
take  from  one  to  two  years  to  make.  About  30,000  horses 
have  gone  from  England  to  France  during  the  war.  At  the 
time  our  Government  were  hesitating  about  giving  £40  each 
for  2,000  artillery  horses,  Gambetta  sent  an  order  to  give  from 
£45  to  £50  for  2,000,  and  this,  I  suppose,  decided  our  au- 
thorities to  give  £40 :  so  that  we  may  thank  Gambetta  for 
getting  us  a  better  article.  In  tlie  Crimean  War  £40  was 
given ;  since  then  the  price  came  down  to  £30  for  tliree-year- 
olds,  and  £35  for  four-year-olds.  Then  no  four-year-olds 
were  bought  for  a  time,  unless  they  could  be  got  at  about  the 
same  price.  Farmers  and  breeders  would  sell  useful  lean 
three-year-olds,  early  in  the  year,  at  £30,  but  would  not  keep 
them  till  four  at  anything  like  the  same  price,  as  they  found 
useful  horses  worth  £40  or  more.  Then  the  Prussians  and 
Austrians  came  into  the  market,  and  bought  up  all  the  useful, 
quick,  active  riding  mares  at  from  £35  to  £40  or  £45  each.  la 
seven  years,  from  the  two  ports  of  Hull  and  Harwich  alone, 
about  14,000  mares  were  sent  off.  These  were  the  mares  which 
we  ought  to  have  retained  to  breed  from.  They  are  the  very 
things  we  now  want.  If  one-half  only  had  remained  to  be- 
come brood  mares,  we  ought  to  have  had  at  least  5,000  horses 
per  annum  from  them,  and  they  would  most  of  them  have  re- 
mained in  the  country,  had  the  price  given  for  our  troop- 
horses  been  £b  higher;  therefore  you  are  suffering  from  the 
effect  of  buying  a  low-priced  and  inferior  article.  Most  of  the 
light  troopers  of  late  years  have  been  purchased  in  Ireland  at 
about  £30.  The  pricegiven  has  not  been  enough  to  induce  breed- 
ers to  breed  and  keep  good]aniraals  for  the  purpose  of  the  array, 
more  especially  as  the  demand  has  been  small  and  intermitting, 
instead  of  remunerative  and  continuous.  The  mares  are  gone 
and  it  will  take  years  to  replace  them.  The  price  of  horses,  like 
everything  else,  is  higher  in  England  than  elsewhere,  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  cheaper  but  dearer.  Upwards  of  60,000 
were  eaten  in  Paris.  How  many  were  used  up  and  eatea 
during  the  war  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  but  it  must  leave  a  very 
large  demand  for  them  as  soon  as  things  settle  down  agaia 
after  peace  is  established.    To  supply  our  army  properly  is* 
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question  of  money,  and  of  money  consistently  and  regularly 
laid  out,  not  by  fits  and  starts,  which  sends  the  trade  into  other 
channels.  As  our  farmers  and  breeders  can  grow  cattle  and 
sheep  to  almost  any  size  and  shape,  and  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection, so  can  they  grow  horses  of  any  stamp  ;  but  they  must 
be  grown  to  pay,  or  they  will  not  be  grown  by  men  who  have 
to  get  their  living  by  their  business.  The  sort  of  animal  we 
really  want  to  carry  troopers  is  the  short-legged  active  hunter, 
Dot  the  Leicestershire  horse,  but  the  horse  for  the  shires  and 
close  counties.  This  horse,  good  of  his  kind,  is  worth  50  or 
60  guineas  in  a  fair  at  four  years  old,  and  many  of  them  100 
or  more.  How  can  they  be  got  for  troopers  for  30  at  three 
years  or  40  at  four  years,  except  the  inferior  animals  which  the 
dealer  will  not  buy?  Sucha  horseaslhavedescribedat  fiveorsix 
years  old  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  16  stone  from  London  to 
Brighton,  50  miles  in  the  day,  and  back  the  next.  I  would  not 
keep  a  horse  to  ride  that  could  not  do  it.  My  horse  carried 
me  upwards  of  50  miles  with  the  Queen's  hounds  and  home 
again,  besides  40  miles  in  tlie  train,  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  of 
February,  and  was  quite  fresh  the  next  day.  But  then  he  is 
worth  130  guineas.  A  friend  of  miue  often  rides  down  to 
Brighton  in  a  day,  on  small  horses,  uses  them  there,  hunts,  &c., 
and  rides  back  to  Loudon  the  next  day.  But  where  would  you 
find  a  trooper's  horse  to  do  it  ?  or  how  many  out  of  100  would 
get  to  Brighton  and  back  in  two  days  ?  If  they  cannot  do 
this  they  are  not  efficient,  and  therefore  valueless  in  au  emerg- 
ency. As  far  as  I  can  ascertain  we  have  not  more  than  10,000 
cavalry,  and  these  only  on  paper.  What  the  real  number  of 
horses  fit  to  carry  men  and  trainedto  their  work  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing ;  but  as  we  want  4,000  this  year,  or  much  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  amount,  it  looks  as  if  the  parsi- 
monious fit  had  been  a  long  one  this  time,  and  therefore  now 
requires  a  large  sudden  outlay.  In  Prussia  and  Austria  the 
calculation  is  about  10  per  cent,  annually,  so  that  we  ought 
really  to  want  1,000 ;  as  we  want  4,000,  it  is  40  per  cent,  in 
lieu  of  10,  and  this  is  what  they  call  economy.  In  Austria 
and  Prussia  they  have  all  they  want  and  reserves.  They  are 
ready,  we  are  not,  which  is  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  end. 
I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  they  do  in  Austria,  and  I 
get  my  information  from  an  officer  of  cavalry,  who  was 
for  a  great  many  years  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  one  of 
the  best  judges  of  horses  met  with,  and  who  was  constantly 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  horses  for  the  cavalry  in 
Austria,  and  of  horses,  stallions,  and  mares,  thorough-bred,  ob- 
tained from  this  country  for  the  Austrian  Government,  and  who 
has  attended  many  of  your  agricultural  shows.  The  Colonel 
tells  me  that  they  have  about  4,000  stallions,  covering  gratis, 
or  at  a  mere  nominal  fee,  for  the  Government.  They  have  no 
prior  claim  on  the  produce.  The  remount  department  pur- 
chase as  any  one  else  in  the  open  market,  at  about  the 
following  prices  :  Heavy  cavalry  and  heavy  artillery,  £32  ;  light 
cavalry,  £25  ;  pack  horses  £15.  I  believe  they  buy  not  under 
four  or  five  years  old.  In  1854  he  purchased  in  one  district 
for  the  remount  1,500  horses  in  about  four  weeks  at  these 
prices,  and  good  useful  horses,  which  were  all  passed  by  the 
officers  appointed,  who  are  very  particular.  There  are  several 
public  breeding  studs.  The  stud  at  Kisbeer  was  established  by 
the  present  Emperor,  and  is  entirely  of  English  blood.  For 
this  stud  were  bought  Buccaneer  for  3,000  guineas,  Ostregor 
I  sold  for  3,000  guineas,  Teddington  (Derby  winner)  1,400 
guineas,  Daniel  O'Rourke  (Derby  winner)  800  guineas, 
Sabreur,  Codrington,  Oakball  and  others  of  a  high  class 
of  thorough-bred  horse,  amounting  to  from  20  to  25  in  number, 
all  bought  since  1860.  Forty  thorough-bred  mares  were  pur- 
chased for  the  stud  at  200  guineas  average  at  the  late  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes'  sale  alone,  and  many  others,  partly  thorough- 
bred and  partly  half-bred  mares,  amounting  to  between  300 
and  400.  The  Colonel  purchased  in  two  or  three  years  about 
150  mares,  the  best  of  the  old  Irish  blood,  for  Austria.  He 
would  not  buy  half-bred  English  mares,  however  good  looking, 
for  this  stud,  because  he  could  not  depend  on  their  back  blood, 
and  was  afraid  of  their  throwing  back  to  the  cart  or  under- 
bred horse,  and  so  being  soft  and  slow,  and  therefore  bad.  From 
this  stud,  commencing  with  the  best  stallions  from  England,  are 
bred  the  stallions  which  are  sent  into  country  to  breed  from.  So 
thatAustriaand Hungary  deserveto  have,  and  have,  good  horses. 
Another  stud  at  Babolua  consists  entirely  of  thoroughbred  Arabs, 
the  young  stallions  from  this  stud  are  also  free  to  the  breeders. 
Another  stud  at  Mezyhsegyes  is  of  a  large  breed  of  horses, 
Uia  JNeapolitau,  and  others,  cliiefly   greys,  and  adapted  for 


carriage-horses  and  heavy  artillery.  These  are  also  free,  and 
are  independent  of  the  private  studs,  the  property  of  the  Em- 
peror, for  whom  I  purchased  Challenge  for  2,000  guineas 
some  years  since,  to  win  one  particular  race  in  Hungary, 
which  he  won,  beating  Rama  and  others.  There  is  also 
a  stud  at  Radantz.  In  this  the  horses  run  wild,  and 
have  a  range  of  country  of  between  15  and  20  square  miles. 
The  other  studs  have  from  20  to  60  square  miles,  I  believe. 
All  the  above  information  I  have  to  thank  the  Colonel  for, 
and  no  officer  had  a  larger  experience  or  better  judgment. 
Now  that  the  national  studs  are  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
military  and  placed  under  the  management  of  civilians,  he  has 
retired  from  the  service  and  lives  in  England.  My  friend  Mr. 
Cavaliero,  of  Vienna,  the  Weatherby  of  Austria,  has  also  been 
kind  enough  to  write  me  a  long  letter  on  the  subject,  as 
follows : 

Vienna,  Feb.  5th,  1871. 
I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  and  hasten  to  reply  to 
your  questions  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability.  The 
brief  information  I  have  given  you  is  based  on  facts  ;  you  may, 
therefore,  boldly  cite  it  at  any  public  assembly.  Of  late  a 
great  deal  has  been  written  about  English  cavalry  horses ; 
about  the  Prussian  cavalry  feats  in  the  present  French  war ; 
about  the  excellencies  of  the  Arab,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  I  fancy,  after 
all,  that  not  alone  Englishmen,  but  the  whole  world  will 
admit,  and  all  arrive  at  one  conclusion,  that  there  is  no 
cavalry  equal  to  the  British ;  no  breed  of  horse  like  your  own. 
At  TVillesden  Paddocks  there  lately  stood  fifty  entire-horses 
from  Normandy,  from  the  stud  of  Mons.  de  la  Ville,  transported 
thither  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Prussian  marauder  ;  no 
English  breeder  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  drive  the  five 
miles  to  see  the  world-renowned  brutes — and  if  fifty  Arabs  had 
been  standing  at  the  same  place,  I  doubt  if  there  would  have 
been  any  visitor  put  in  appearance.  This  circumstance  con- 
vinces me  at  once  that  Englishmen  are  satisfied  with  their  own, 
whatever  they  may  write.  The  Prussian-bred  horses  are  better 
looking  than  the  Austrian ;  the  latter,  however,  are  far  su- 
perior for  their  adroitness  of  movement,  their  strength,  and 
for  their  endurance  ;  but  in  my  humble  opinion  far  inferior  to 
the  English.  For  God's  sake  admit  of  no  Arabs  to  come  to 
your  studs.  These  animals  are  all  very  well,  and  good  in  their 
own  countries,  but  when  removed  they  degenerate  and  sicken  ; 
they  can  instil  no  quality  so  good  as  that  you  are  able  to  derive 
from  your  own  stock  horses.  Send  me  over  a  dozen  of  your 
farmers  to  this  country,  deprive  them  of  their  hunters,  put 
them  twelve  months  on  German  food,  and  then  ask  them  if 
their  skins  fit  them  as  well  as  they  did  before  they  left  home. 
"A  Quiet  and  Easy  Observer"  writes,  in  the  Sporting  Gazelle, 
28th  January,  1871,  an  article,  "The  Present  Condition  of  the 
Turf,"  which  I  have  translated  for  the  Sporsllaff,  my  next 
number.  A  Quiet  and  Easy  Observer's  remarks  do  not  hold 
out,  and  T  cannot  agree  with  him  when  he  asserts,  because  you 
have  been  licked  several  times  by  the  French  and  German 
horses,  that  your  race  or  breed  of  horses  is  deteriorated,  when 
at  the  same  time  the  would-be  foreign  animals,  which  have 
proved  themselves  superior  in  a  certain  year  or  on  a  certain 
day,  are  taken  from  your  own  nurseries,  and  furnished  from 
your  own  reservoirs  with  nurses,  both  wet  and  dry.  "  Easy  Ob- 
server" asks  if  this  defeat  by  foreign  horses  was  only  an  acci- 
dental and  isolated  fact,  or  was  it  the  sure  forerunner  of  general 
superiority  ?  1  will  offer  no  opinion  for  the  present ;  but  as 
long  as  I  see  the  produce  of  English  mares  and  English  sires 
managed,  from  their  most  immature  age,  by  Englishmen,  I 
cannot  admit  of  these  animals  claiming  a  foreign  extraction, 
nor  of  the  deterioration  of  the  English  breed  of  horses.  That 
horse-breeding  and  the  management  of  horses  has  of  late 
years  vastly  improved  on  the  continent  no  one  can  deny,  but  I 
cannot  understand  how  one  can  call  the  colt  by  Buccaneer, 
out  of  Lady  Elizabeth  by  Trumpeter,  trained  by  Mr.  llayhoe, 
jun.,  of  Newmarket,  ridden  by  Madden  of  Middleham,  a  Ger- 
man ?  The  English  Turf,  and  all  connected  with  it,  will  bear 
no  comparison  with  institutions  of  the  same  nature  on  tlie  con- 
tinent, except  that  all  countries  admit  the  same  creed,  and  fol- 
low up  the  same  principle  and  system  of  breeding ;  so  that, 
according  to  "  A  Quiet  and  Easy  Observer,"  we  are  all  acting 
on  the  rotten  system,  and  giving  the  most  damning  evidence  of 
the  increasing  degeneracy  of  our  horses.  Horse-racing  on  the 
continent  is  an  amusement,  like  many  others ;  people  buy 
flowers  and  sell  lemonade.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  one  of  her 
greatest  and  most  important  trades ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
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many  spurious  articles  introduced  in  this  business,  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  England  to  endeavour  to  check 
the  progress  of  this  Trade  of  trades  by  introducing  and  estab- 
lishing into  any  of  its  branches  any  pedantical  reform.  We 
ought  to  have  sense  enough  to  distinguish  the  legitimate  from 
the  illegitimate  part  of  the  trade,  and,  as  we  avoid  drinking 
bad  port-wine  when  genuine  beverage  is  within  our  reach,  so 
it  is  left  to  our  option  to  grasp  at,  or  avoid,  taking  part  in  the 
polluted  division.  But  enough  for  to-day.  And  now  in  reply 
to  your  questions : 

1.  The  Austrian  government  keeps  no  establishment  for 
breeding  cavalry  horses ;  her  wants  for  the  army  are  furnished 
by  private  breeders  and  dealers. 

2.  To  further  and  facilitate  horse-breeding,  government  en- 
tertains about  4,000  entire-horses,  which  are  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  and  cover  at  a  low  tax.  The  stallions 
are  partly  half-bred  English — English  Oriental — the  lesser  part 
home-bred ;  but  very  few  thoroughbreds  of  any  race. 

3.  Answered  in  No.  1. 

4.  When  an  urgent  demand  for  military  horses  is  called  for, 
cavalry  officers  are  appointed  to  secure  the  number  of  troopers 
required,  which  they  obtain  from  dealers  and  contractors. 

5.  Answered  in  No.  2. 

6.  In  time  of  peace,  admitting  a  stand  of  35,000  horses,  the 
annual  remounting  may  be  calculated  at  10  per  cent. 

7.  Remounts  under  five  years  old  are  not  admitted.  Maxi- 
mum price  £30  sterling. 

8.  About  thirteen  stone 

I  shall  feel  most  happy  in  providing  you  with  any  informa- 
tion you  may  require  from  this  country. 
Mr.  Cavaliero  has  at  diiferent  times  purchased  a  large  number 
of  mares ;  some  on  account  of  the  Government,  which  have 
been  resold  again  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  where  funds  are 
provided  for  the  purchases,  to  which  the  Government  con- 
tributes, and  the  mares  are  purchased  here,  and  resold  on  their 
arrival  out  to  the  highest  bidders,  very  often  realising  a  good 
profit.  These  are  all  thoroughbred  mares,  which  are  thus  dis- 
tributed over  the  country.  Certain  societies,  aided  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  first  instance,  making  the  purchases  which  a 
private  individual  could  not  well  do.  All  this  shows  the  great 
value  placed  upon  the  thoroughbred  English  horse  in  Austria. 

Pk,ussia:n  Cavalry. — 1  am  very  much  indebted  to  Count 
Lehndorff,  Aidecamp,  and  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  who  took  the  trouble  to  answer  my  questions 
although  actively  engaged  at  the  time  iu  the  war,  and  whose 
letter  I  give  almost  entire,  as  every  word  is  to  the  point.  I 
hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  thanking  him  in  person,  for 
he  intends  to  be  here  to  buy  as  soon  as  he  can  possibly  leave. 
He  is  an  admirable  judge,  and  knows  more  about  our  thorough- 
bred horses  than  almost  any  Englishman  I  know,  and  he 
knows  all  their  pedigrees  and  performances,  and  where  to  go 
and  find  them  : 

With  great  pleasure  I  will  answer  your  questions. 

1.  In  Prussia  1,440,  in  Saxony  and  Mecklenburg  about 
160,  makes  for  the  whole  north  of  Germany  1,600  stallions. 

2.  About  150  cart-horses  for  some  mountainous  countries, 
150  thorough-breds,  the  rest  half-breds  of  all  classes,  from 
coach-horses  to  the  high-bred  cocktail. 

3.  The  Prussian  Government  keeps  three  breeding  studs, 
with  altogether  600  high-bred  mares,  50of  them  thorough-breds. 

4.  No  horses  bred  by  the  government  are  taken  for  the 
army  ;  all  the  young  stock  not  likely  to  make  good  country 
stallions  are  sold  by  public  sale  at  four  years  old.  All  horses 
for  the  army  are  bought  from  private  breeders  as  three-year- 
old,  at  an  average  price  of  22^  guineas,  and  kept  then  in 
different  depots  till  four  years  old,  at  about  8  guineas  expenses 
for  each;  consequently  they  cost  the  government,  till  the 
moment  they  are  delivered  to  the  dilTerent  regiments,  30 
guineas  a-piece.  Pour  committees,  consisting  of  three  officers 
and  one  veterinary  surgeon  each,  are  buying  these  horses 
during  the  summer  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  but  par- 
ticularly in  East  Prussia  (east  side  of  the  Weichsel,  or  Vistula). 

5.  Yes ;  at  prices  from  6s.  to  15s.  the  mare. 

6.  For  cavalry,  artillery,  and  the  train,  for  the  whole  of 
North  Germany  about  5,500  a  year. 

7.  At  four-and-a-half  years  old ;  but  they  are  not  wanted 
to  do  the  service  like  old  horses  earlier  than  six  years  old. 

8.  The  French  make  a  great  mistake  in  calling  all  our  cavalry 


Uhlans,  we  only  mean  Lancers  by  this  expression.  The 
weight  our  cavalry  horses  have  to  carry,  viz.,  rider,  saddle, 
arms,  etc.,  Cuirassiers  (rider  75  kilos.)  total  about  141  kilos. ; 
TJhItins  (the  rider  72  kilos.)  total  128  kilos. ;  Dragoons  and 
Hussars  (rider  about  68  kilos.)  total  about  119  kilos.  Thus, 
the  English  weight  of  the  Cuirassier  is  in  all  rather  over  32  st., 
of  the  Uhlans  20  st.,  and  of  the  Dragoon  close  upon  19  st. 

9.  Only  horses  with  a  certain  amount  of  lilood  are  bought 
for  the  army,  particularly  for  cavalry,  common  bred  ones 
cannot  go  fast  enough  carrying  those  heavy  weights. 

I  fancy  that  the  strong  point  in  our  breeding  good  cavalry 
horses  lies  in  our  well  and  constantly  bred  half-bred  stallions, 
bred  for  abouf  fifteen  or  twenty  generations  in  the  govern- 
ment studs,  always  with  the  same  intention  and  on  the  same 
principles.  Private  breeding  studs  are  always  too  often 
changing  their  intentions  and  principles,  even  oftener  perhaps 
than  their  owners,  and  I  think  General  Pleury  made  one  of 
his  greatest  mistakes  when  he  broke  up  the  Government's 
breeding  establishment  at  Haras-du-Pin. 

I  have  also  been  honoured  by  the  following  copy  of  a  report 
sent  last  year  by  Lord  A.  Loftus,  from  Prussia,  on  the 
purchase  of  brood  mares,  &e.,  in  England,  sent  me  by  the 
kiglit  Honourable  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Report  on  thk  Purchase  of  Brood  Mares  in  Eng- 
land.— "  Although  the  Direction  of  the  Royal  Stud  have  no* 
in  that  capacity  directly  purchased  brood  mares  from  England 
for  many  years,  but  have  rather  confined  themselves  to  the 
purchase  of  thorough-bred  stallions  for  the  principal  Haras  of 
Trahchmen,  Graditz,  and  Neustadt,  as  well  as  of  half-bred 
stallions  (Clevelands,  Norfolk  trotters,  and  roadsters,  and 
Suffolk  cart  and  draught  horses),  nevertheless  they  have  in- 
directly  supported  a  Society,  whicli  met  last  year  in  Hamburg, 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  English  thorough-breds,  and  Nor- 
mandy half-bred  mares  in  England  and  Prance.  And  accord- 
ingly Count  George  Lehndorff,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Government,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bruns- 
wick Master  of  the  Horse,  Von  Gersenvall,  undertook  to 
carry  out  these  precautions.  These  purchases  amounted  in 
the  year  1869  to  forty  thorough-bred  mares  from  the  best 
English  studs.  The  mares,  some  of  which  had  foals,  were 
sold  here  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  the  prices  obtained  for 
them  fully  covered  the  expenses.  The  Direction  of  the  Royal 
stud  also  took  part  in  this  auction,  and  competed  for  mares.  It 
is  expected  that  similar  purchases  will  be  renewed  on  the  part 
of  the  same  Society,  and  that  the  same  Commission  will  pur- 
chase mares  this  year  also.  But  the  direction  of  the  Royal 
Stud  will  not  make  purchases  this  year  of  thorough-bred 
mares,  as  the  breeding  of  thorough-breds  is  only  carried  on  in 
one  Hara  (Graditz).  The  object  of  the  principal  breeding 
establishments  being  to  provide  brood  mares  for  the  principal 
Haras,  and  as  there  is  a  much  greater  want  throughout  the 
country,  and  amongst  the  large  and  small  proprietors  for 
broad  strong-boned,  thickset,  half-bred  stallions,  with  good 
action,  than  for  thorough-bred  stallions,  which,  especially  in 
the  western  provinces,  cannot  be  disposed  of.  With  respect 
to  the  general  condition  of  horse-breeding  in  Northern  Ger- 
many, the  production  of  the  article  in  the  best  horse-breeding 
districts,  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  small  breeders.  The 
State  has  in  every  Prussian  Province  a  so-called  breeding 
establishment  (Langesttiite),  which  consists  of  from  80  to  300 
stallions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  covering  season 
these  stallions  are  distributed  over  the  whole  Province,  and 
cover,  at  their  different  stations,  for  a  small  payment  of  from 
two  to  four  thalers,  the  mares,  which  are  sent  to  them,  of 
both  the  large  and  small  proprietors.  These  stallions  are  in 
part  reared  in  the  principal  breeding  establishments. 
Trachchen  contains  300,  Graditz  200,  Neustadt  100  brood 
mares.  But  the  product  of  the  Royal  breeding  establish- 
ment does  not  half  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  provincial 
Haras,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  stallions  belonging  to  private 
owners  always  remain  there.  Should  the  home  and  the 
foreign  market  hesitate  to  purchase,  we  have  to  thank  this 
arrangement,  that  the  export  of  horses  to  the  South,  to 
France,  and  to  England  is  not  unimportant,  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  any  rate  are  enabled  to  cover  by  native  produce  the 
demand  for  horses  for  the  army.  In  the  year  1866,  with  the 
exception  of  600  horses,  which  were  bought  from  dealers  in 
England,  all  the  horses  required  for  the  army  by  the  increased 
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demand  were  obtained  within  the  country.    The  Province  of 
Prussia   alone,   decidedly  the   richest  in   tlie   production  of 
horses,  supplies  the  army  alone  with  3,000  horses  per  annum." 
No  one  takes  more  interest  in  the  subject  of  improving  and 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  the  breed  of  our  horses  than  the 
Eight  Honourable  E.  Denison,  the  Speaker,  who  has  done  me 
the  favour  to  discuss  the  subject  at  differeut  times,  and  sent 
me  tills  report  to  make  use  of  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
gave  me  his  sanction  to  say  that  he  had  sent  it  me  to  show 
his  interest  in  the  subject.     I   shall  presently  give  what  I 
believe  are  his  views  as  to  what  can  best  be  done — that  is, 
supposing  that  the  Government  will  take  uo  active  part  in  the 
matter  ;  but,  as  usual,  leave  this  a  national  matter  to  be  carried 
out    by    the  talent  and  energy  of  private  breeders.     I  have 
now  shown  you  from  the  highest  authority  what  Austria  and 
Prussia,  two  of  the  greatest  military  nations  of  Europe,  think 
it  necessary  to  do,  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  horses 
fit  for  their  cavalry.    The  Emperor  Napoleon  also  did  all  he 
could  to  encourage  the  breed  of  horses  in  France,  and  above 
all  did  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  racing  and  the  breeding 
of  thoroughbred  stock  ;  with  what   success  the  annals  of  our 
Turf  during  the  last  few  years  bear  witness.     It  will  be  long 
before  France  finds  another  ruler  who  will  do  as  much  for  her 
breed  of  horses,  all  the  best  strains  being  English  blood  im- 
ported into  France  during  his  reign.    He  understood  and  ap- 
preciated England,  and  did  more  to  cement  the  union  of  the 
two  countries,  by  associating  them  in  their  sports,  and  parti- 
cularly in  racing,  than  all  the  Republicans  will  do  in  a  century ; 
but  that  reign   will  not,  I  think,   be  long,  and  the  princei)  of 
the  House  of  Orleans  are  thorough  sportsmen,  as  we  English- 
men know  well  who  have  met  them  in  the  hunting  field.  But  in 
the  Emperor   we  lost  a  good  friend,  and  whaever  the  ruler  of 
France  may  be,  will,  I  hope,  follow  in  his  footsteps,  as  far  as 
the  national  sports  are  concerned,  and  the  national  sports  and 
amusements   have  much   to  do  with  the  national   character. 
Should  we  be  what  we  are   without  foxhunting  and  racing  ? 
Most  decidedly  not.    These  two  have  made  us   a  nation  of 
horsemen,  and  it  is  with  shame  and  sorrow  that  I  have  come 
to  this  conclusion  that  we  have  allowed  other  nations  to  set 
us  an  example  of  how  to  breed  horses  for  the  national  uses. 
Still,  with  all  our  short  comings,  from  want  of  a  system  alone, 
I  believe  as  much  as  I  ever  did  that  there  are  no  horses  like 
our  own  English  horses,  just   as  I  believe  there  are  no  men 
like  Englishmen  ;  no  women  like  Englishwomen  ;  no  farmers 
like  English  farmers.    But  as  in  our  army,  so  especially  in  our 
cavalry  horses,  having  discovered   our  weakness,  let  us  set 
about  finding  out  the  best  way  of  repairing  our  errors,  and  re- 
covering our  lost  ground.     There  is  no   doubt  that  this  is  a 
national  question.     In  my  mind  there  is   no  doubt  that  the 
Government  ought  to  takp,  it  up.     I  do  not  believe  they  will. 
If  they  do   I   shall  be  agreeably   surprised.    But,   supposing 
they  do  not.    What  then  ?    Well,  gentlemen,  we  have  fortu- 
nately still  left  in  this  country  what  they  have  not  in  many 
countries,  a  large  number  of  noblemen   and  gentlemen  with 
large  landed  estates,  and  most  of  them  all  the  right  sort,  with 
the  innate  love  of  sporting.     The  great  bulk  of  them  are  fox- 
hunters  at  heart.     A  few  have  degenerated  and  become  poul- 
terers on  an  extensive  scale ;  but  they  are  a  very  small  minority. 
Theu  we   have  a  race  which  no  other  country  has ;  the  very 
backbone  of  England,  many  of  whom  I  see  here  before  me,  the 
gentleman  farmer,  always  a  sportsman  at  heart,  who  with  am- 
ple capital,  and    intelligent  views,  combines    business   with 
pleasure,  and  is  naturally  a  breeder  of  horses,  either  to  ride  or 
sell.     These  two  classes  uniting  as  they  do  in  every  agricultu- 
ral   district,    carry    great   weight,  and  set  the  fashion   and 
more,  perhaps,  in  the  breeding  of  horses  than  anything  else. 
Noblemen  and  gentlemen  do,  and  may  do  much ;  but  it  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  local  agricultural  societies  that  I 
see  the  means  of  improving  our  breed  of  horses.     If  the  Go- 
vernment will  not  assist,  as  perhaps  they  might  in  offering 
prizes  of  £50  or  £100  for  the  best  stallion  in  each  district  which 
have  served  mares  a  season  at  not  more  than  £2,  then  the 
Government  must  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  £40  for  good 
three-year-olds,  and  £50  at  least  for  four-year-olds— and  then 
will  not  get  the  best.     If  the  local  societies  will  take  the 
matter  up  much  may  be  done  by  degrees,  but  not  at  once.     It 
takes  years  to  get  up  a  good  breed  of  horses,  especially  when 
you  have  let  the  mares  go.     It  must  be  done  through  the 
stallions— and  there  are  plenty  of  weU-bred  horses,  if  weU- 
Belected,  audifyou  make  it  worth  their  while  to  cover  at  a 


low  price.  Perhaps  if  the  London  Farmers'  Club  set  the  ex- 
ample, and  offered  a  good  prize  to  the  best  stallion  shown  at 
the  R.A.S.  shows  at  Islington,  and  who  had  fulfilled  certain  con- 
ditions, it  might  also  give  a  spur  to  local  societies; 
and  a  strong  deputation  on  the  subject  to  the  Master 
of  the  Horse,  Lord  Ailesbury,  might  be  of  use  —  he 
understands  the  subject.  It  will  not  be  of  much  use  to 
go  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  he  contemp- 
lated putting  a  tax  on  every  brood  mare  in  the  country,  which 
certainly  looks  like  an  Irish  way  of  encouraging  the  breed  of 
horses.  He  had  better  tax  every  brood  mare  going  out  of  it, 
but  then  the  Free-traders  would  be  up  in  arms.  Free-trade 
carried  to  excess  in  some  things  is  quite  as  bad  as  Protection. 
Recent  events  have  taught  us  with  the  stern  logic  of  i acts  as 
startling  as  the  world  ever  saw  that  in  believing  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Universal  Peace  we  have  been  living  in  a  Fool's  Para- 
dise. The  Millennium  has  not  yet  come — the  lion  has  not  lain 
down  with  the  lamb — and  when  he  does,  as  the  Yankee  said, 
"  the  lamb,  I  guess,  will  be  inside  the  lion  !"  W"e  must  be 
like  the  strong  man  armed,  especially  in  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  then  once  more  we  shall  be  feared  and  respected  by  our 
neighbours,  and  the  "  Civis  Romanus  Sum"  of  Lord  Palraer- 
ston  will  be  no  idle  boast  when  once  more  it  is  understood  that 
the  same  meaning  is  conveyed  in  the  words — "  I  am  aj!J 
Englishmajs  1' 

Mr.  E.  B.  Acton  (Bagshot)  had  not,  unfortunately,  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  TattersaU's  opening  address,  but  he 
had  no  doubt  he  exercised  his  usual  abilities  in  the  matter. 
He  happened  to  live  on  the  road  between  Aldershot  and 
Hounslow,  Windsor,  Hampton  Court,  and  Woolwich  and  saflr- 
vast  quantities  every  year  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  both  heavy 
and  light,  and  he  made  the  remark  to  an  old  retired  stage- 
coachman,  that  he  never  saw  finer  horses,  as  machiners,  but 
equally  serviceable  as  hunters  and  hacks,  or  for  the  Brighton  fast 
coach,  driven  by  his  friend  Mr.  ChandosPole,aDerbyshire  Squire. 
In  the  Yield  and  other  newspapers  of  the  same  kind  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  that  important  question  ; 
and,  he  believed,  that  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out 
suddenly  between  this  country  and  some  other  country,  it  would 
oe  found  that  there  was  here  a  great  want  of  horses,  especially 
for  the  cavalry  and  the  artillery.  From  a  statement  in  the 
Field  with  regard  to  the  remount  of  horses  in  Ireland  for  the 
artillery,  the  light  cavalry,  and  the  lieavy  cavalry,  he  learnt  that 
the  price  paid  was  from  £36  to  £40,  and  that  a  remount  must 
be  sound,  stand  15  h.  2in.,  and  from  4  to  5  years  old.  The 
horses  were,  it  was  stated,  mostly  bought  rough  at  the  fairs, 
and  it  needed  an  experienced  eye  to  judge  of  their  merits. 
They  required  great  care,  were  sick  at  first,  and  were  bad 
feeders,  being  used  to  rough  pasturage ;  and  remounts  were 
seldom  fit  for  hard  work  until  2  years  after  they  were  bought, 
and  were  generally  used  to  carry  a  spare  set  of  harness.  Tlie 
forage  cost  a£3  per  month,  so  that  by  6  years  old  a  horse 
would  have  cost  the  country  about  £90.  Mr.  Acton  was  pro- 
ceeding to  read,  at  length,  from  some  work,  when 

Mr.  Jajies  Howard,  M.P.,  objected  to  such  a  course  as 
not  being  consistent  with  the  object  of  the  Club  meetings, 
namely,  discussion ;  and  this  objection  being  supported  by 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Acton  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  F.  Sherborn  (Bedfout)  said  Mr.  TattersaU  had  given 
them  some  very  interesting  information  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  foreign  countries  raised  horses  for  their  ar- 
mies ;  but  they  required  a  good  deal  more  in  the  way  of  de- 
tail as  regarded  expense  to  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment  as 
to  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  foreign  system  and  their 
own  (Hear,  hear).  It  had  struck  him  the  cost  of  keeping  such  a 
number  of  entire  horses  must  be  very  great  (Hear,  hear).  He 
could  not  keep  in  his  memory  the  exact  prices  at  which  horses 
were  sold  abroad,  but  it  appeared  to  him,  as  he  listened,  that 
they  were  not  such  as  we  should  consider  remunerative,  and  he 
felt  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  breed  horses  to  be  sold  for  such 
sums,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  we  should  have  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  these  studs  through  the 
taxes.  He  did  not  believe  they  would  have  any  difficulty  in 
remounting  their  artillery  and  cavalry  (Hear,  hear).  There 
was  no  lack  of  horses  in  this  country  (Hear,  hear).  Although 
they  liad  sold  many  of  their  best  animals,  and  especially  the 
mares,  there  were,  in  his  opinion,  a  sutEcient  number  still  left 
for  their  own  purposes.  He  did  not  think  the  best  horses  for 
army  purposes  were  bred  from  thorough-bred  mares ;  on  the 
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contrary  he  thought   the    hest  hreed   was    ohtained    from 
thoroughbred  horses  and  half-bred  mares  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  S.  Sidney  thouglit  he  mi?ht  venture  to  say  a  few 
words  on  that  interesting  subject.  No  person  could  be  better 
qualified  than  Mr.  Tattersall  was  to  dilate  upon  it.  Mr. 
Tattersall  had  had  great  experience,  but  he  (Mr.  Sidney)  liad 
had  a  little  experience,  liaving  been  fond  of  horses,  and 
having  owned  horses  nearly  all  his  life,  and  having  been  for 
eight  years  the  manager  of  the  Islington  Horse  Sliow,  also 
the  greatest  horse-show  in  the  world,  he  had  been  brought 
a  good  deal  in  contact  with  breeders  and  owners  of  horses. 
The  information  obtained  by  Mr.  Tattersall  from  original 
sources  must  no  doubt  be  of  great  advantage  in  the  considera- 
tion of  that  question  ;  but  having  followed  the  reading  of  his 
paper  very  attentively,  he  did  not  quite  understand  at  what 
conclusions  he  arrived.  As  regarded  Mr.  Tattersall's  remarks 
on  the  management  of  their  cavalry,  there  could  not  be  tlie 
slightest  doubt  that  their  cavalry  was  exceedingly  weak,  and 
that  it  always  had  been  weak  since  the  termination  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  for  reasons  which  it  was  easy  to  under- 
stand. The  man  who  took  in  hand  the  English  cavalry  at  the 
end  of  that  war  was  the  Prince  Regent,  whose  opinion  was 
that  the  least  wrinkle  in  a  military  coat  was  a  disgrace,  that  was 
to  say,  he  wished  coats  and  breeches  to  be  so  made  that  no  man 
could  possibly  do  any  work  in  them  (laughter).  Since  the  Pe- 
ninsular War  their  cavalry  had  not  been  a  practical  thing  : 
it  has  been  a  force  which  young  gentlemen  entered  either  be- 
cause they  were  persons  of  high  social  position,  or  because  they 
wished  to  attain  social  importance.  The  cavalry  has  for  many 
years  been  rather  an  amusement  than  a  profession,  and  now 
that  it  was  about  to  become  a  profession  it  would  be  found 
rather  difficult  to  provide  what  was  required  for  it.  The 
English  Government  was  an  economical  one,  and  itwould  become, 
in  relation  to  this  matter,  exactly  what  the  people  made  it 
(Hear,  hear).  England  was  not  in  the  same  position  es  Austria 
or  Prussia,  or  as  in  that  which  Prance  was  until  lately  ;  but 
the  people  had  only  to  tell  the  Goverment  to  be  liberal,  and 
they  might  depend  upon  it  they  would  not  be  unwilling  to 
spend  their  money  (Hear,  hear).  The  price  of  horses  was 
higher  in  England  than  any  other  country,  because  everything 
else  was  dearer  (Hear,  hear).  There  was  a  time  when  very 
large  tracts  of  pasture  land  were  used  for  the  rearing  of 
horses.  Such  land  was  then  let  at  a  very  low  rent  indeed ; 
and  in  Yorkshire  and  some  other  counties  persons  raised 
horses  which  went  on  their  four  legs  to  market,  and  were  sold 
at  a  reasonable  price.  But  as  agriculture  improved,  bullocks 
and  sheep  had  in  those  districts  taken  the  place  of  horses,  or 
as  he  had  heard  a  London  jobmaster  remark,  the  sheep  had 
eaten  up  the  horse.  He  did  not  believe  anything  was  more 
unprofitable  at  present  than  the  rearing  of  horses  (Hear,  hear). 
Why,  then,  were  they  reared?  Because  two  other  influences 
came  into  play,  pride  and  pleasure.  It  was,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
long  continue  to  be,  the  ambition  'of  every  Englishman  who 
succeeded  in  life,  either  to  be  a  gentleman  himself,  or  to  make 
his  son  one,  and  no  man,  it  was  thought,  could  be  a  gentle- 
man in  England  if  he  did  not  own  or  love  a  horse,  or  were  not 
proud  of  having  some  connection  with  horses  (laughter).  No 
doubt  the  object  to  which  Mr.  Tattersall  pointed  was  a  most 
desirable  one,  but  the  practical  and  straightforward  course  to 
pursue  for  its  attainment  was  to  pay  a  good  price  for  cavalry 
horses,  and  then  they  could  easily  remount  the  men.  Happily 
this  country  possessed  what  Austria  and  Prussia  did  not  pos- 
sess, a  large  class  of  country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  who  were 
proud  of  doing  for  their  own  profit  or  pleasure  that  which 
foreign  Governments  were  compelled  to  do  because  they  had 
no  such  advantages  in  private  life.  The  effect  of  the  Govern- 
ment setting  up  a  stud,  would  be  that  it  would  come  into  direct 
competition  with  every  private  individual  who  bred  a  horse. 
If  the  Government  set  up  a  stud  in  any  district,  and  were  suc- 
cessful, the  result  would  be  that  the  man  who  had  one  brood 
of  mares,  or  ten  broods  mares,  would  retire  from  the  field.  What 
would  be  the  use  of  his  spending  his  money  to  raise  animals 
which  would  be  brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  ani- 
mals of  the  Government?  He  believed  that  the  Government 
could  obtain  all  the  horses  they  required,  if  Parliament  would 
only  supply  the  money.  The  other  day  they  offered  to  buy  500 
horses  belonging  to  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  at 
£50  each,  but  the  company  could  not  spare  them.  He  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  danger  of  an  immediate  invasion,  but  dis- 
cussions of  that  kind  would  tend  to  iortify  the  Government 


as  regarded  the  question  of  price,  and  enable  them  to  obtain 
good  animals,  bad  ones  being  dear  at  any  price  (Hear,  hear). 
He  knew  a  little  about  prizes,  and  he  believed  the  company 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  gave  a  larger  prizes  for 
well-bred  horses  than  any  horse  show  in  the  kingdom. 
He  was  afraid  that  in  what  he  was  about  to  say  he  would  be 
going  against  the  prejudices  of  his  friends  the  farmers,  but  he 
believed  that  prizes  for  horses  were  of  no  use  whatever,  except 
to  encourage  exhibitors  to  bring  horses  to  a  show,  and  af- 
fording opportunities  for  selling.  If  a  prize  were  offered  for 
a  pig,  a  man  who  bred  pigs  and  was  a  good  judge  of  a  boar  and 
a  sow  knew  that  whether  he  obtained  a  prize  or  not  he  could 
sell  his  pig  to  make  bacon.  In  like  manner  a  man  who  bred 
sheep,  and  sent  them  to  a  show,  looked  not  merely  to  the  ani- 
mal exhibited,  but  to  the  profit  which  might  be  derived.frora  the 
flock  to  which  it  belonged,  in  consequence  of  its  success.  So 
also  it  was  with  Sliorthorns.  Prizes  were  very  good  things 
in  the  case  of  pure-bred  cattle,  they  had  been  the 
means  of  educating  the  public  and  teaching  them  to  find 
out  good  points  in  a  bull  or  cow.  But  would  anyone 
persuade  him  that  when  a  man  had  one  or  two  mares  that  he 
was  going  to  put  to  the  stallion  he,  thought  of  what  might 
happen  at  a  horse  show  in  three  or  four  years  ?  When  a  colt 
was  two  or  three  years  old  perhaps  the  owner  began  to  think 
of  winuing  a  prize,  and  to  prepare  him  for  a  show.  He  (Mr. 
Sidney)  contended  that  the  Government  would  waste  the 
money  of  the  country  by  offering  prizes  for  stallions  as  much 
as  they  did  now  by  giving  Queen's  Plates  at  races.  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  was  once  induced  to  offer  an  annual  prize 
of  £100  for  thorough-bred  stallions.  What  was  the  result  ? 
It  led  to  the  exhibition  of  stallions  so  valuable  that  uo  ordin- 
ary breeder  could  afford  to  use  them.  It  was,  in  fact,  like 
showing  people  very  fine  wine  and  telling  them  to  smell  it 
(laughter).  Once  by  a  fluke,  there  being  no  competition,  the 
£100  prize  was  won  by  Motley,  the  only  horse  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  £100  prize  stallions  that  served  mares  and  got 
hunters  at  a  fee  farmers  could  afford.  In  conclusion,  he  would 
venture  to  make  a  practical  suggestion  for  improving  the  breed 
of  English  horses.  Let  A.gricultural  Societies,  under  the 
patronage  of,  and  affiliated  if  possible  to  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  collect  subscripti(jns,  and  raise  funds  for  hiring 
every  year  a  thorough-bred  stallion  which  could  be  let  out  in 
the  district  at  such  fees  as  £2  2s.  and  £3  3s.  That  might 
have  a  real  effect ;  but  to  offer  £100  prize  for  a  atallion  whose 
fee  was  20  or  30  guineas  would  do  no  more  good  to  the  breed 
of  horses  than  presenting  an  agricultural  labourer  with  a  pair 
of  breeches  for  20  years'  faithful  service  to  the  breed  of  la- 
bourers. 

Mr.  H.  COKBET  said  Mr.  Sidney,  the  Manager  of  the 
Horse  Show  at  Mington,  had  just  told  them  that  giving 
prizes  for  horses  was  an  absurdity.  He  (Mr.  Corbet)  must 
confess  that  in  the  face  of  that  fact  he  hardly  knew  in  what 
light  to  regard  the  Ishngton  Show,  which  gave  prizes  not  only  for 
huntersand  hacks  but  also forthorough-bred  stallions  (laughter). 
He  had  seen  a  prize  at  Islington  won  by  a  famous  horse,  which 
when  he  went  back  to  the  country  was  let  at  something  more 
than  two  or  three  guineas  a  mare.  If  the  prize  system  were 
absurd  anywhere,  he  was  afraid  it  was  so  at  Ishngton,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  was  absurd  ;  on  the  contrary,  to  repeat  a  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Sidney  himself,  he  thought  the  system  of  giving 
prizes  was  a  system  of  teaching  people  what  kind  of  animals 
were  the  best.  He  had  had  the  honour  of  acting  as  a  judge 
at  horse  shows  in  most  of  the  counties  of  England :  he  felt 
very  proud  of  that  fact  (Hear,  hear),  and  he  believed  that 
prizes  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  thorough-bred  horses 
to  many  districts  where  they  were  not  to  be  found  before. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  before  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
and  the  Islington  Show  were  instituted,  many  people  hardly 
knew  how  to  set  about  breeding  horses.  They  studied  the  breed 
of  Shorthorns,  and  the  breed  of  Southdowns,  but  they  cared 
Uttle  about  the  breed  of  a  horse.  This  state  of  things  was  now 
greatly  improved,  and  he  attributed  the  improvement  in  a 
certain  degree  to  the  influence  of  prizes.  He  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Sherborn,  that  there  were  good  horses  in  the  country  ;  but 
they  had  not  enough  of  them.  How  were  they  to  get  enough  ? 
Mr.  Tattersall  hinted,  rather  than  said,  "  Have  companies." 
He  (Mr.  Corbet)  did  not  believe  in  companies  for  such  a 
purpose  (Hear,  hear).  There  had  been  companies  for  the 
breeding  of  race  horses,  and  the  result  was  not  satisfactory,  as 
it  would  be  still  less  so  as  a  means  for  obtaining  half-bred  stock. 
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Turtlicr,  if  llie  Gove.ruraent  were  inclined  to  keep  studs,  was 
it,  to  be  supposed  that  tiie  House  of  Commons  would  ever  cou- 
seiit  to  pay  the  expense — so  many  thousands  a-year  for  this 
stud  and  so  many  thousands  more  for  that  ?  Why  there  were 
so  many  political  economists  in  this  country — even  Salis- 
bury Square  abounded  witli  them  (laughter) — that  it  was  not 
likely  that  a  CliauceUor  of  the  Exchequer  could  induce 
Parliament  to  provide  for  such  an  outlay.  Seeing,  however, 
that  the  Government  gave  so  many  thousands  a-year  for 
Queen's  Plates,  which  were  often  absolutely  useless,  he  would 
like  to  see  them  try  the  experiment  of  giving  a  few  hundreds 
in  prizes  for  thorough-bred  horses.  There  was  but  one  horse 
in  the  world  that  could  improve  the  breed  of  horses,  and  that 
was  the  thorough-bred  horse  (cheers).  He  believed  that  if 
the  Government  were  to  select  ten  of  Lhe  best  breeding  districts 
in  the  country,  and  give  a  prize  in  each  for  thorough-bred  horses 
to  s(?rve  at  three  or  four  guineas,  they  would  in  that  way  in- 
troduce better  horses,  and  at  the  same  time  put  the  public 
mind  in  the  right  direction.  He  could  not  sit  there,  after  having 
visited  as  many  shows,  perhaps,  as  any  man  in  that  room,  and 
hear  the  prize  system  run  down,  without  expressing  his  belief 
that  it  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  every  way,  as  he  was  quite 
sure  that  it  did  an  immense  amount  of  good  with  regard  to 
the  breeding  of  horses. 

Mr.  G.  Smytiiies  (Marlow  Lodge,  Leintwardine)  said  no 
one  had  yet  risen  to  represent  the  breeders  of  horses,  and  he 
had  hoped  that  some  one  would  speak  who  came  from  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire,  or  some  other  county,  where  special 
attention  was  paid  to  that  matter.  In  Shropshire,  Hereford- 
shire, and  some  other  counties  the  breeding  of  horses  had 
fallen  off  very  much  of  late  years  because  the  breeding  of 
cattle  and  sheep  had  been  found  more  profitable  (Hear,  hear). 
It  was  entirely  a  question  of  price.  Beef  and  mutton  had  got 
dearer,  and  there  were  more  people  to  buy  harness  horses  and 
hunters,  and  consequently  the  Government  must  do  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  done — that  is,  gi^  e  more  money  for  such 
horses  as  were  necessary.  That  course  would  prove  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  He  quite  agreed  with  previous  speakers 
that  if  the  Government  would  go  into  the  open  market  and 
give  a  fair  price  for  the  article  it  wanted  that  article  would  be 
supplied.  He  did  not  know  much  about  cavalry  horses  :  he 
occasionally  met  in  London  a  troop  of  black  horses  which  were 
as  great  brutes  as  he  ever  saw  in  his  life  (laughter).  If  he 
had  to  go  to  market  with  such  creatures  as  those  he  was  sure 
every  dealer  would  turn  up  his  uose  and  ask  him  why  he  had 
brought  such  animals  there  (laughter).  He  understood 
our  Government  that  the  Indian  Government  had  lately  deter- 
mined to  give  £70  for  their  horses.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  get  a  useful  horse  for  £35.  [A.  Member :  "  They 
give  £-iO"].  A  useful  animal  was  not  to  be  bought  for 
£4'0  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Tattersall  had  mentioned  the  kind  of 
mares  which  were  sent  out  of  this  country  to  Austria  and 
other  countries  on  the  continent.  He  (Mr.  Sraythies)  was 
sure  that  if  that  style  of  mare  were  put  to  a  horse  in  this 
country  of  the  same  value  as  those  sent  abroad,  they  would  not 
like  to  take  £40  for  what  was  so  produced,  unless  indeed  some 
accident  or  misfortune  had  happened  to  it.  The  breeding  of 
horses  was  in  this  country  a  very  expensive  operation,  and 
it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  farmers  to  engage  in  it 
with  such  horses  as  he  referred  to  unless  they  could  obtain  a 
price  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  guineas.  If  they  put  a  cart- 
horse to  a  mare  of  the  best  kind  the  result  would  be  a  slow 
machiner  which  would  be  useless  for  cavalry  purposes ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  could  not  afford  to  breed  a  good  class  of 
horse  for  such  a  price  as  the  Government  paid  at  present. 

Mr.  L.  A.CoussMAKER  (Westwood,  Guildford)  said  he  had 
bred  a  good  many  horses  in  his  time,  and  he  knew  it  was  not 
a  profitable  occupation.  He  had  bred  horses  from  old 
favourites ;  he  had  bred  thorough-breds,  half-breds,  and  cart 
horses,  always  getting  the  best  stallions  that  he  could,  and  he 
believed  that  cart-horses  had  of  late  years  proved  most  profit- 
able. The  lowest  amount  for  which  they  could  keep  a  colt 
■was  £10  a-year;  adding  the  cost  of  keeping  the  mare  and  the 
cost  of  the  leap,  the  total  outlay  could  not  be  less  than  £50. 
How,  then,  could  it  pay  to  sell  to  the  Government  at  £40  or 
£45  ?  There  must  be  some  margin  for  casualties,  and  if  they 
obtained  many  good  animals  they  would  also  have  some  which 
wo\ild  only  be  fit  for  their  own  use.  At  present  it  was  very 
difficult  to  buy  a  horse  that  would  suit  you ;  but  to  sell  one 


that  you  had  bred  at  a  fair  price  was  utterly  impossible. 
When  he  had  a  horse  for  sale  he  had  to  keep  him  for  weeks 
and  weeks,  and  he  went  on  eating  his  head  off.  With  the 
price  now  paid  for  the  breeding  of  horses  it  would  not  at  all 
answer  to  breed  them  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

Mr.  H.  TuETiiEWi:  (Silsoe  Ampthill)  said  the  breeding  of 
horses  seemed  to  him  just  the  same  in  principle  as  the  breed- 
ing of  any  other  agricultural  stock.  Farmers  wanted  to  breed 
something  that  would  pay.  There  were  certain  districts  of 
England  where  horses  could  be  produced  at  less  cost  than  in 
other  districts.  Some  districts  were  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cattle,  and  others  again  for  that  of  sheep  ;  but 
whatever  the  animal  might  be,  it  would  not  be  produced  un- 
less it  paid.  Mr.  Tattersall,  in  his  very  able  paper, 
told  them  that  if  they  produced  beef  and  mutton  be- 
cause they  were  wanted,  they  could  raise  horses  also  if  a 
sufficient  price  were  paid  for  them.  Unless  such  a  price  were 
paid  the  Government  would  never  be  able  to  mount  cavalry 
with  English  horses ;  but  English  horses  they  must  have. 
Proper  remunerative  prices  must  be  paid  for  them,  and  they 
would  be  found.  Let  them  look  back  and  observe  the  difference 
which  there  was  in  that  respect  between  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  and  the  present  time.  The  demand  for  horses  was  much 
less  then  than  it  is  now.  For  one  man  who  used  to  mount 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  twenty  or  thirty  did  so  now  ;  for  one 
man  who  drove  a  gig  at  the  former  period,  ten  men  did  so 
now.  The  demand  for  horses  had  greatly  increased,  and 
consequently  prices  had  risen.  The  best  quality  of  horses  had 
always  fetched  a  high  price,  and  so  long  as  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  horses  of  second  and  third-rate  quality, 
the  price  for  them  must  also  be  high.  It  was  folly 
to  talk  of  buying  a  useful  horse  for  £30  ;  no 
man  could  breed  a  horje  for  that.  Mr.  Coussmaker  had  just 
remarked  that  you  could  not  keep  a  colt  for  less  than  £10 
a-year.  He  (Mr.  Trethewy)  would  put  the  cost  higher,  but 
at  all  events  yon  could  not  breed  a  nag-horse  up  to  four  years 
old  for  less  than  between  £40  and  £50.  The  man  who  bred  a 
cart-horse  ought  to  set  him  to  work  when  he  was  two 
years  old.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  Government 
wanted  good  cavalry  horses,  they  must  pay  more  than  they 
had  done. 

Mr.  Coopee-Wyld  said  the  late  war  had  furnished  some 
useful  lessons  which  should  not  be  disregarded  as  to  the  means 
adopted  by  other  countries  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  tlieir 
cavalry  horses  ;  and  it  now  became  necessary  for  this  country 
earnestly  to  consider  whether  such  establishments  as  existed 
abroad,  and  such  as  Mr.  Tattersall  would  have  the  Government 
establish  here,  would  really  be  remunerative,  and  secure  a 
good  supply  of  what  was  required.  He  could  but  agree  with 
Mr.  Sidney  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  it  was  at  present  composed,  a  vote  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  maintaining  such  establishments, 
even  if  they  were  required ;  but  as  there  was  a  fund,  as  it 
were,  for  tiie  supply  of  cavalry  horses  in  all  the  gentlemen's 
stables  throughout  England,  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  establish  Government  studs  (Hear,  hsar). 

The  Chairman  said,  in  bringing  the  discussion  to  a  close,  he 
did  not  think  it  desirable  to  intervene  between  them  and  Mr. 
Tattersall's  reply.  All  he  would  say,  therefore,  was  that  he 
was  glad  the  subject  had  been  discussed,  and  that  he  fully 
concurred  in  the  remark  which  had  been  so  frequently  repeated, 
that  if  the  Government  wanted  good  horses  it  must  pay  for 
them. 

Mr.  Tattersall  then  replied :  As  regarded  the  mode 
of  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  wished  to  see  the  formation  of 
societies  of  gentlemen  who  would  buy  up  wherever 
they  could  find  it,  a  first-rate  brood  mare  or  two,  and 
distribute  among  persons  who  had  not  the  means  of 
breeding  from  valuable  animals.  Of  course  there  would 
be  difficulty  in  carrying  out  anything  of  that  kind;  but  there 
was  no  difficulty  whicii  might  not  be  overcome.  As  re- 
garded the  action  of  the  Govermennt,  what  he  meant  to  sug- 
gest was,  that  a  breed  of  stallions  should  be  kept,  and  sent 
through  the  country,  not  for  the  army,  but  for  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  They  all  knew  how  strong  was  the  force  of  exam- 
ple, and  they  all  knew,  too,  that  many  men  who  bred  horses 
were  not  good  judges — not  having  much  money  at  their  disposal 
were  too  ready  to  get  a  horse  about  lOs,  less  than  a  good  one. 
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He  tliouf^lit  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing — and  in  that  view  he 
was  supported  by  one  of  the  most  practical  men  in  the  coun- 
try— if  prizes  were  given  by  different  agricultural  shows  for 
stallions  which  had  covered  for  an  entire  season  at  £1  to  £3 
(Hear,  hear).  As  regarded  the  Government,  it  must  either  do 
sometliing  like  what  he  had  suggested,  or  it  must  pay  more 
money  for  horses.  That  was  the  line  of  argument  followed  in 
his  paper.  If  stallions  were  properly  bred  and  distributed, 
prizes  for  them  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  They  all  knew 
that  if  a  bad  stallion  went  into  a  district,  the  evil  effect  could 
not  be  got  rid  of  for  half-a-century.  Mr.  F.  Sherborne  asked 
him  what  would  be  the  cost  of  what  he  recommended.  On  that 
point  he  would  ask  what  was  the  use  of  this  nation  being  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  if  itcould  not  obtain  what  it  wanted? 
(Hear,  hear).  Both  in  numbers  and  in  the  class  of  horses  the 
English  cavalry  ought  at  once  to  be  placed  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing. If  the  Government  wanted  10,000  or  20,000  horses,  it 
ought  to  have  them.  It  would  be  far  better  to  buy  them  at 
once  at  the  market  price  than  to  go  on  for  years  trying  to  ob- 
tain horses  at  a  price  that  would  not  pay  to  breed  them  (Hear, 
hear).  If  Prussia  had  not  had  good  cavalry  horses  she  would 
not  have  won  as  easily  as  she  did  in  the  late  war.  Count 
Lenndorf  wrote  to  liim  last  year  that  the  Prussians  were  going 
to  have  at  Berlin  the  largest  international  horse-show  ever 
seen  on  the  Continent,  and  asked  him  to  go  there  and  act 
as  a  judge  ;  and  the  Count  was  the  very  man  who  delivered  to 
Mons.  Benedetti  the  celebrated  message  which  was  said  to  liave 
caused  the  war  (Hear,  hear).  When  the  war  broke  out  the 
Prussians  were  perfectly  prepared  for  it  as  regarded  cavalry, 
and  he  wanted  to  see  his  own  country  in  a  similar  position. 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  was  impossible  England  could  be  at- 
tacked, and  the  entrance  of  hostile  Uhlans  into  Eugland  would 
send  down  the  funds  to  50,  and  cause  an  amount  of  loss  to  which 
the  payment  of  £200,000,000  would  be  a  trifle  (Hear,  hear). 
Something  ought  to  be  done,  well,  and  done  quickly,  to  im- 
prove our  breed  of  horses  for  cavalry  purposes.  He  knew 
many  districts  in  which  landed  proprietors  had  endeavoured 
to  secure  that  object.  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin  hired  Rapid  Rhone 
last  year  at  a  cost  of  300  guineas ;  he  had  again  hired  it 
for  the  present  year,  and  for  two  seasons  the  farmers  would 
have  had  the  intended  benefit  for  a  very  low  charge.  Mr. 
Bissett,  the  master  of  the  North  Devon  stag-hounds,  paid  £120 
for  one  year,  and  £100  for  another  for  Pirst  Flight.  These 
were  good  examples,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  extensively 
followed  (cheers). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bedall,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sidney, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Tattersall  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Sidney  aslced  Mr.  Tattersall  at  what  price  he  thought 
a  good  useful  stallion  could  be  hired  ? 

Mr.  Tattersall  replied  that  he  thought  a  good  thorough- 
bred might  be  hired  for  about  £100  a-year,  adding  that 
he  had  spoken  only  of  thoroughbred  horses,  and  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  any  other  ;  they  must  breed  on  one  side  or  the 
other  from  a  thoroughbred  horse. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 


THE    FARMERS'     CLUB. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  SOME  UNIFORM  SYSTEM 
OF  WEIGHT  OR  MEASURE  IN  THE  SALE  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE, 

The  Sub-Committee  of  the  Club,  as  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  at  the  monthly  meeting  in  .February 
to  confer  with  the  Committee  of  the  International  Decimal 
Association,  had  an  interview  with  the  representatives  of  that 
body  on  Wednesday,  February  15,  There  were  present  on 
the  part  of  the  Club  Mr,  J.  B.  Spearing,  the  chairman, 
Mr.  G.  M,  AUender,  Mr,  B.  P.  Shearer,  Mr.  G.  Smythies, 
and  Mr,  H,  Corbet;  and  for  the  Association  Earl  Fortescue, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P.,  Mr.  S.  Brown,  Mr.  F,  Hendriks, 
Professor  Voelcker  and  Professor  Leone  Levi.  In  accordance 
with  its  instructions,  the  Committee  appointed  on  behalf  of 
the  Club  has  now  to  present  its  Report. 


Tlie  disadvantage  under  which  the  producer  labours  from  th^ 
want  of  some  uniform  system  of  weight  or  measure  has  in  years 
past  continually  occupied  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Farmers'  Club,  At  a  meeting  in  May,  1857,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  passed  :  "  This  Club  is  of  opinion  that  a  uniform 
system  of  weight  or  measure  for  the  sale  of  corn  is  desirable  ;" 
and  a  Committee  formed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  estab- 
lishing such  a  system.  This  Special  Committee  "  felt  justified 
from  the  communications  received,  as  well  as  from  the  opinions 
expressed,  in  recommending  the  sale  of  corn  by  weight  as  the 
best  means  of  establishing  uniformity  of  system  in  the  sale  of 
agricultural  produce."  A  letter  embodying  that  opinion,  and 
putting  some  further  questions  as  to  the  desirability  of  weight 
or  measure,  was  subsequently  addressed  to  every  Board  of 
Guardians,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  district  Farmers'  Club 
in  the  Kingdom,  the  answers  to  which  were  thus  classified  : 
43  Unions  and  17  Clubs  were  for  sale  by  weif/ht. 
12  Unions  and  6  Clubs  were  for  sale  by  measure,  irrespective 
of  weight. 

6  Unions  and  1  Club  were  for  some  uniform  system,  but  did 
not  specify  any  particular  one. 

Some  Unions  and  Clubs  recommended  sale  by  the  imperial 
bushel,  the  seller  stating  the  weight  ;  others  by  the  imperial 
bushel,  to  be  of  a  certain  fixed  weight,  A  few  advised  a  uni- 
form decimal  weight ;  while  far  more  replied  simply  in  favour 
of  sale  by  weight,  or  for  a  measure  of  weight.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  Unions  and  Clubs  were  strongly  opposed  to  any 
system,  excepting  that  of  sale  by  the  imperial  bushel,  alto- 
gether irrespective  of  weight.  It  will  be  observed  that  at 
that  time — towards  the  close  of  the  year  1857 — so  far  as  the 
sense  of  the  country  could  he  gathered,  there  was  a  very  de- 
cided majority  in  favour  of  the  sale  of  corn  by  weight,  and 
your  Committee  has  reason  to  believe  that  this  feeling  for 
sale  by  weight  has  much  extended  since  the  Club  last  made 
any  general  movement  in  the  matter.  It  will  be  found, 
further,  that  in  1857  some  few  of  the  Farmers'  Clubs  were  even 
thus  early  alive  to  the  facilities  offered  by  the  adoption  of  a 
decimal  system  of  weight ;  and  again  your  Committee  is 
induced  to  think  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  this  principle 
has  extended  not  only  in  our  own,  but  more  particularly  in 
other  countries.  What  is  known  as  the  Metric  System, 
a  measure  calculated  by  decimals,  is  now  in  use  in  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Greece, 
Mexico,  Chili,  Brazil,  and  India ;  while  in  Germany  and 
America  it  is  already  permissive,  and  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1872  wUl  become  compulsory  throughout  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many, The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1862  unanimously  reported  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Metric  System  of  weights  and  measures  ;  and  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  last  year  recommended  the  Metric  System,  but  for 
the  present  only  permissively.  It  is  said  that  the  Government, 
in  a  Bill  which  it  is  about  to  bring  in,  will  adopt  this  recom- 
mendation, although  there  can  be  little  hope  of  any  new  system 
making  much  way  on  such  terms.  Certain  fixed  interests, 
or  more  properly  hahits,  will  oppose  its  progress,  as 
even  to  this  day  the  standard  imperial  bushel  is  followed 
or  discountenanced,  just  as  the  trade  and  custom  of  a  dis- 
trict may  please  to  acknowledge  or  ignore  it.  Any  legis- 
lative effort  to  thoroughly  establish  any  uniform  system  of 
weight  or  measure  must  be  compulsory  to  be  effective ; 
and  your  Committee,  looking  to  the  interests  and  con- 
venience of  the  producer,  is  of  opinion,  as  the  Club  was  years 
back,  that  a  uniform  system  is  desirable,  and  that  this  is  most 
practicable  by  a  standard  of  weight.  It  is  still  further  to  be 
wished  that  such  uniformity  might  extend  not  only  through 
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the  United  Kingdom,  but  over  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world;  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  overrate  the  advantage  to 
the  farmer  of  being  able  to  tell  for  himself  at  a  glance  how 
liis  own  market  stands  in  comparison  with  Paris,  Chicago, 
Limerick,  or  Stettin. 

To  render  this  principle  perfect  in  its  action  it  would  of 
course  be  desirable  that  the  same  names  for  weight  and  mea- 
sures sliould  be  employed  in  all  countries  in  which  the  Metric 
System  is  adopted ;  and  in  this  scheme  no  preference  is  given 
to  any  modern  language,  but  it  has  been  very  judiciously  deter- 
mined to  go  back  to  Greek  and  Latin  roots  for  the  terms  em- 
ployed. Thus  the  gram,  or  grain  in  weight,  originally 
signifying  a  twenty-fourth  part,  is  from  the  Greek  gramma,  a 
letter,  of  which  the  Greek  alphabet  contains  twenty -four ; 
while  hecatoii,  a  hundred,  and  Jcilion,  a  thousand,  from  the 
same  language,  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  com- 
position of  kilogram  and  hectogram;  and  these  titles 
are,  after  all,  not  so  very  un-English  in  their  sound,  as  we  are 
already  sufficiently  familiar  with  telegram,  diagram,  monogram, 
and  so  on.  Then,  again,  metre,  the  unit  of  length  in 
the  Metric  System,  from  the  Greek  metron,  a  measure,  is  now 
more  thoroughly  English.  We  have  metre  itself  to  mark  the 
time  in  music,  and  an  almost  infinity  of  words  in  composition, 
such  as  dynamometer,lactometer,thermometer,  and  hydrometer. 
These  are  surely  quite  as  difficult  to  master  as  hectometre, 
kilometre,  or  dekametre.  Issued  with  the  approval  of  the 
Litemational  Decimal  Association,  these  weights  and  measures 


would  be  easily  calculated  by  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands, 
as  it  is  said  that  a  knowledge  of  the  tables  has  already  been 
acquired  with  remarkable  facility  by  children  in  our  schools. 

To  your  Committee,  then,  it  certainly  appears,  alike  from  the 
harmony  or  consistency  of  tlieprinciple,  and  the  success  which  has 
so  far  attended  its  introduction, that  the  Metric  System  has  more 
promise  of  obtaining  uniformity  of  weight  and  measure  than  any 
scheme  which  has  so farbeen  propounded.  Atfirst  the  terms  may 
look  like  "  hard  words,"  but  when  tliese  come  to  be  analysed  they 
are  quite  as  significant  as  those  still  almost  mystic  phrases  a 
bushel  and  a  gallon.  If,  moreover,  other  countries  like  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  India  can  accommodate  themselves  to 
these  new  weights  audmeasures  without  inconvenience,itis  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  English  people  should  fail  to  do  so. 
Your  Committee  consequently  feels  that  it  may  recommend  the 
Metric  System  with  some  confidence — naturally  not  for  common 
observance  in  the  outset,  but  to  be  by  tuition  gradually 
familiarised  in  our  schools,  and  more  directly  recognised  in 
Government  and  other  public  contracts,  previous  to  its  general 
introduction. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  on  Monday, 
March  6th,  the  above  Report  was  unanimously  adopted  ;  and 
it  was  resolved  to  present  a  petition  from  the  Club  to  Parlia- 
ment in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  the  system  here  recom- 
mended. 


THE    CENTRAL     CHAMBER    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


A  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  March  7,  at  the 
Salisbury  Hotel,  the  attendance  being  about  an  average  one. 
Tlie  chair  was  taken  at  11  o'clock  by  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  M.P. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  and  some  other  preliminary  business  transacted, 

A  letter  was  read  enclosing  a  resolution  which  had  been 
passed  on  the  subject  of  the  Malt-tax  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Chamber  had 
refrained  from  forming  a  deputation  on  the  subject — deeming 
it  expedient  to  repeat  the  application  made  last  year — because 
on  that  occasion  the  Chancellor  expressed  his  conviction  that 
it  is  impossible  to  levy  a  revenue  of  nearly  £7,000,000  upon 
a  single  article  of  agricultural  produce  without  very  much  in- 
terfering with  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  with  the  business 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it ;  but  the  Council  trusted  that 
the  hopes  of  relief  founded  upon  the  favourable  reception  of 
their  proposals  were  about  to  be  realized;  believing  that  a 
reform  of  the  oppressive  Malt-duty  was  only  postponed  last 
year  in  order  to  accomplish  the  important  remission  of  the 
sugar  duties  ;  and  the  Council  earnestly  entreated  attention 
to  the  pressing  claims  of  the  growers  of  barley  and  the 
consumers  of  beer.  The  resolution  was,  "  That  this  Council 
urge  the  Government,  when  reviewing  the  general  licensing 
system  of  the  country,  to  consider  the  unjust  pressure  of  the 
Malt-tax  upon  the  growers  of  barley  and  upon  the  labouring 
classes,  who  are  the  great  consumers  of  beer." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  letter  and  resolution  should  be  forwarded. 

The  following  was  also  presented  : 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee, 
March,  1871. — In  presenting  their  report  to  the  Council  of 
the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the  Local  Taxation 
Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  during  the  past 
month  increased  progress  hai  been  made  in  rousing  the  public 
mind  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  local  taxation  question. 
The  committee  would  call  attention  to  the  recent  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  28th  of  February.  It  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  those  of  your  committee  who  are  members 


of  Parliament  thought  themselves  justified  in  pressing  for  a 
division,  and  they  feel  that  the  result  is  highly  gratifying ;  for 
though  in  the  minority,  yet  the  number  who  voted  in  favour  of 
Sir  Massey  Lopes'  motion  was  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the 
expectation  that  before  long  the  Government  wiU  be  induced 
to  give  more  serious  consideration  to  those  views  which  are 
advocated  by  your  committee.  The  committee  beg  to  point 
out  that  on  the  occasion  of  tiiis  debate  there  was  the  largest 
House  of  the  session,  and  the  majority  in  favour  of  the 
Government  was  the  smallest  they  have  obtained  in  any  im- 
portant division.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  amongst  the 
1S5  who  composed  the  minority  there  were  many  members 
who  ordinarily  are  supporters  of  the  Government.  The  fact 
of  their  voting  as  tiiey  did  proves  that  the  question  is  not  al- 
together regarded  from  a  party  point  of  view.  This  object  has 
been  steadily  borne  in  mind  by  the  committee  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  they  deem  it  most  essential.  At  the  some  time 
your  committee  regret  that  they  have  heard  nothingto  give  them 
any  assurance  that  the  Government  have  any  intention  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  broad,  statesmanlike,  and  com- 
prehensive manner,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  for  the  careful 
deliberation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  whether,  on  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Goschen's  promised  bill,  it  will  not  be 
advisable  for  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  minister  and  bring 
more  immediately  to  his  notice  the  views  which  they  con- 
tinue to  advocate.  Your  committee  observe  that  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  present  session  there  are  two  Govern- 
ment measures  whicli  will  considerably  affect  rate-payers. 
The  "  Array  Regulation  Bill,"  and  the  Elections  (Parliament- 
ary and  municipal)  Bill.  Clauses  28,  29,  and  30  of  the  former 
provide  for  the  borrowing  of  money  for  the  erection  of 
barracks  for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  militia,  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  to  be  discharged  by  the  rates. 
The  Elections  Bill,  in  clause  17,  proposes  to  charge  all 
electioneering  expenses  incurred  by  the  returning  officer  upon 
the  local  rates.  Should  these  clauses  pass  unalteretl,  there 
will  be  a  considerable  increase  ot  the  burdens  upon  the  already 
overtaxed  ratepayer.  Those  of  your  committee  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  will  do  their  utmost  to  secure 
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some  modification  of  these  clauses.  There  are  also  two  private 
bills  before  the  House,  one  of  which  provides  for  the  payment 
of  coroner's  superannuation  allowances  out  of  the  rates,  and 
the  other  proposes  to  exempt  hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions from  contributing  to  the  rates.  Your  committee  enter- 
tain very  strong  opinions  against  the  exemption  of  any  such 
property  from  rates.  Your  committee  have  much  pleasure  in 
reporting  that  their  appeal  to  the  various  Board  of  Guardians 
throughout  the  country  has  met  with  considerable  success. 
Numbers  of  petitions  have  been  presented  by  these  bodies  to 
Parliament,  praying  for  a  revision  of  the  existing  system  of 
levying  local  taxation,  and  your  committee  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  these  petitions,  togetlier  with  those  presented  by 
magistrates  assembled  in  Quarter  Sessions,  will  considerably 
influence  the  deliberations  of  the  Legislature.  The  committee 
are  also  glad  to  state  that  they  have  been  able  to  add  greatly 
to  their  number  during  the  past  month,  no  less  than  thirty 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  consented  to  give 
the  benefit  of  their  advice  and  assistance  to  the  general  com- 
mittee. Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  Massey  Lopes, 
Chairman. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Caldecott,  seconded  by  Mr.  T. 
WiLLSON,  this  report  was  adopted. 

After  a  short  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  following 
should  be  the  subjects  of  discussion  for  the  next  three  monthly 
meetings : 
Tuesday,  April  4th— 

The  mode  of  Assessing  to  Property  and  Income  Tax, 

The  various  Game  Bills  before  Parliament. 
Tuesday,  May  2nd— 

The  Government  Licensing  Bill  (if  introduced). 

The  Government  Bill  on  Local  Taxation  (if  introduced). 

Poor  Law  Medical  Relief 
Tuesday,  June  6th — 

The  Turnpike  Trust  Question. 

Tlie  Hardships  of  the  Present  Jury  System. 

Mr.  Arthur  Startin  (Warwickshire)  in  the  room  of  Sir 
G.  'Jenkinson,  whose  name  appeared  as  the  mover  in  the 
agenda  paper,  moved  the  following  resolution :  "  That 
the  present  incidence  of  Local  Taxation,  imposing,  as  it 
does,  many  new  and  national  charges  not  mentioned  or  con- 
templated by  the  original  Act  of  Elizabeth,  and  falling,  as 
it  does,  on  real  property  only,  is  unjust,  and  requires  revision  ; 
and  that  no  bill  on  this  subject  which  continues  the  exemp- 
tion of  any  other  property  from  contributing  towards  those 
new  and  national  burdens,  wiU  be  regarded  as  just  and  satis- 
factory by  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  real  property."  As 
one  of  the  first  who,  five  years  ago,  called  attention  to  the 
anomalies  and  injustice  of  the  present  Poor-law  assessment,  he 
had  to  comgratulate  the  Chamber  on  the  progrsss  which  the 
question  had  since  made  in  public  opinion.  On  behalf  of 
those  who  thought  strongly  on  the  subject  he  begged  to  tender 
his  thanks  to  tlie  hon.  gentleman  in  the  chair  for  the  very  able 
and  unanswerable  way  in  which  he  had  put  the  case  before 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  previous  week.  He  felt  that 
he  might  safely  say  "  unanswerable"  inasmuch  as  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Crown,  who  got  up  to  reply,  spoke  for  two  hours, 
whilst  all  he  said  in  the  opinion  of  what  was  called  the  "  lead- 
ing Journal"  was,  "  We  have  a  bill  prepared."  Incidentally, 
however,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  allude  to  many  difficul- 
ties in  the  question,  and  every  one  who  had  studied  it  at  all 
must  know  perfectly  well  that  there  were  many  difficulties  to 
conteud  with  in  the  attempt  to  change  a  system  like  that  of 
local  taxation,  and  the  rating  system  generally.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Goschen  raised  an  objection  to  a  grant  in  aid  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  trotted  out  the  usual  stock  agree- 
ment that  it  would  lead  to  lavish  expenditure.  He  also  said, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  Poor  Law  Board,  of  which  he 
was  tlien  the  head,  were  continually  at  issue  with  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  the  country,  as  to  their  improvident  expendi- 
ture in  the  way  of  out-door  relief;  and  he  went  on  to  observe, 
that  if  a  grant  were  made  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  aid 
of  this  improvident  management,  injustice  would  be  done  to 
Scotland  and  to  Ireland.  Now  he  (Mr.  Startin)  thought  there 
was  a  very  simple  way  of  meeting  that  objection  with  regard 
to  a  grant  from  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Every  one  who  had 
sat  on  a  board  of  guardians  at  any  time  during  the  last  20  years 
must  know  that  the  freedom  of  actionof  these  bodies  was  very 
limited,  That  "  freedom  of  action,"  indeed,  amounted  simply  to 


this — whether  an  old  lady  should  have  2s.  a  week  and  a  loaf,  or 

a  little  more  or  less.  As  to  undue  expenditure  and  the  control 
over  the  officers  of  the  Union,  every  gentleman  present  would 
agree  with  him  that  the  guardians  had  no  control  whatever. 
Every  matter  of  detail  of  that  kind  was  settled  for  them  by  the 
orders  and  regulations  of  the  Poor-law  Board.  This  being 
the  case,  why  not,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate,  confine  the 
grant  to  that  portion  of  the  public  expenditure  over  which 
the  guardians  had  no  control,  and  over  which  the  coun- 
try represented  by  the  minister  of  the  Crown  had  all  con- 
trol? Then  the  sister  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  if 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  could  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
Mr.  Goschen  next  urged  how  much  easier  it  was  to  raise 
money  by  rates  than  by  taxes.  But  that,  as  Mr.  Ilatlibone, 
member  for  Liverpool,  pointed  out  in  the  same  debate,  carried 
condemnation  upon  the  very  face  of  it.  It  simply  led  to  this, 
that  the  Government  rather  than  take  the  invidious  course  of 
imposing  new  taxes,  which  every  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
tried  to  evade  in  every  possible  way,  and  instead  of  bringing 
it  forward  in  the  annual  budget,  would  endeavour  to  thrust  all 
they  could  upon  the  rates.  That  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  then,  stood  self-condemned.  Knowing  that  he  had 
a  weak  case,  Mr.  Goschen  next  descended  from  argu- 
ment to  sentiment,  and  turning  to  the  county  gentlemen  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  appealed  to  their  amour  jtropre,  by 
telling  them  that,  if  they  dipped  their  hands  into  the  public 
purse  in  aid  of  police  expenses,  they  would  lose  casle  in  the 
country,  that  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions  would  not  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  position  they  did  now,  that  the  county 
gentleman  would,  in  short,  sink  in  the  social  scale,  and  lose 
his presfir/e.  Recourse  to  such  an  argument  as  this  was  proof 
of  the  weakness  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  case.  He  then 
went  on  to  show  that  the  land  of  England — it  did  not  appear 
whether  he  included  houses  or  not — bore  a  less  per  centage  of 
the  general  taxation  of  the  country  than  land  abroad.  That 
might  or  might  not  be  so ;  but  it  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  question,  and  the  first  thing  to  ascertain  was, 
whether  the  system  of  taxation  abroad  was  a  just  one ; 
whether,  in  short,  landed  property  in  foreign  countries  was 
over  or  under-assessed,  and  what  was  the  relative  proportion 
of  burden  borne  by  personal  wealth  in  England  as  against 
realty.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  such  an  inquiry  as  Sir  Massey 
Lopes  had  asked  for  would  settle  the  question,  whether  the 
land  in  this  country  was  justly  or  unjustly  assessed.  Again, 
Mr.  Goschen  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  complain,  inasmuch  as  the  rate  on  real  property  in  1826 
averaged  as  4s.  6d.  in  the  £1,  and  that  owing  to  some  cause 
or  other  in  the  year  1870,  it  had  been  reduced  to  an  average 
of  3s.  2d.  in  the  £1.  Well,  it  was  said  that  anything  could  be 
proved  by  figures,  but  there  might  be  gentlemen  present  who 
recollected  the  way  in  which  assessments  were  made  in  1826, 
though  he  himself  did  not ;  but  he  had  heard  it  stated  by  those 
who  should  know,  that  the  assessments  were  made  in  the  loosest 
possible  manner,  upon  25,  30,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  true 
value,  whilst  now  we  had  an  assessment  upon  the  rack  rental 
value.  Therefore,  the  presumed  decrease  on  landed  and  real 
property  would  not  amount  to  anything  like  the  sum  it  was 
set  down  at.  But  here  came  in  a  question  which  he  owned 
he  found  it  difficult  to  answer.  Mr.  Goschen  said  there  was  a 
great  diflference  in  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  upon  houses, 
buildings,  and  lands,  and  no  doubt  the  more  this  point 
was  investigated  the  more  were  the  difficulties  which  presented 
themselves.  As  to  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  upon  houses 
in  towns,  we  must  carefully  steer  clear  of  drawing  any  distinc- 
tion between  town  and  country.  He  was  not  there  to  advocate 
any  advantage  being  given  to  the  country  that  the  town  would 
not  partake  in.  If  the  question  were  closely  investigated  it 
would  be  found,  in  regard  to  the  incidence  of  local  taxation 
upon  buildings  in  towns,  that  the  portion  of  the  rate  falling 
upon  the  owner  attached  to  the  value  of  tlie  site,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  rate  paid  by  the  occupier  was  simply  levied  upon 
the  buildings.  And  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion  upon  these 
grounds,  that  buildings  being  simply  bricks  and  mortar  were 
destructible,  whilst  the  land  was  indestructible.  Political 
economists,  even  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  himself,  would  agree 
with  him  that  aU  charges  upon  destructible  or  consumable 
articles  fell  upon  the  consumer.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  it  would  turn  out  that  this  taxation 
pressed  very  heavily  upon  the  artisan  classes  in  towns. 
The  shop-keeping  classes  occupied  a  diferent  position.  Again^ 
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tliere  was  to  be  a  distinction  drawn  between  ground-rents. 
The  amount  of  ground-rent  would  be  high  iu  proportion  to 
tlic  capital  embarked  in  bricks  and  mortar,  and  according  to 
tlie  nature  of  the  site.  Thus,  a  site  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tiie  Bank  or  auy  of  the  great  London  thoroughfares  would 
bring  a  higher  ground-rent  than  elsewhere ;  and,  therefore, 
the  per  centage  of  taxation  on  the  owner  there  would  be  much 
larger  than  in  a  country  village.  Tiie  occupier  of  a  shop-fol- 
lowing up  the  principle  he  had  endeavoured  to  enunciate  as 
to  the  artisan,  would  have  to  pay  a  tax  upon  his  dwelling- 
house  so  far  as  he  occupied  it  as  a  dwelling-house  ;  but  there 
came  a  distinction  with  regard  to  the  portion  assessed  as  a 
shop,  and  here  was  a  difficulty  which  he  confessed  required 
considerable  reflection  in  order  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  He 
was  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  rate  on  the  shop 
would  be  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  tradesman  which  he 
would  recoup  himself  out  of  the  profits  he  made  by  his 
customers.  That  portion  of  the  rates  would,  at  all  events, 
be  distributed  amongst  the  tradesman  and  his  customers.  He 
would  now  turn  to  the  case  of  the  occupier  of  land  in  the 
country  ;  and  here  again  the  same  principle  would  apply.  Of 
course  it  must  be  admitted  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that  any 
new  or  unexpected  charge  fell  upon  the  tenant,  whilst  the  old 
charges  fell  upon  the  landlord.  He  would  try,  however,  to 
eliminate  the  interest  of  the  landlord  from  that  of  the  tenant. 
The  land,  as  he  had  observed,  was  indestructible,  and  the  rates 
upon  that  undoubtedly  fell  ultimately  upon  the  owner  ;  but  as 
to  the  farm  buildings,  the  fences,  the  drainage,  and  every  por- 
tion of  the  annual  income  which  arose  from  the  capital  in- 
vested, and  which  was  of  a  destructible  nature,  he  was  not 
quite  sure  but  it  would  fall  upon  the  tenant,  who,  like  the 
tradesman  in  London  would,  if  he  were  able,  and  if  he  had 
no  competition  on  the  part  of  untaxed  counties  to  contend 
with,  recoup  himself  from  his  customers.  Another  argument 
of  Mr.  Goschen  was  that  the  poor-rate,  from  its  antiquity, 
had  become  a  rent-charge,  and  in  support  of  this  view  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  quoted  a  writer  in  whom  he  (Mr. 
Startin)  had  the  highest  confidence,  namely,  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  asked,  "  Was  this  a  burden  to  be  taken  off  the  land 
and  charged  upon  the  general  taxation  of  the  country  ?"  Now, 
what  was  a  rent-charge  P  One  of  the  first  elements  of  a  rent- 
charge  was  that  it  should  be  fixed  in  its  amount,  and  known  to 
every  one;  but  in  the  poor-rate  we  had  a  moveable 
quantity.  Every  person  buying  or  succeeding  to  an  estate 
was  liable  to  an  unknown  amount  of  taxation,  and 
it  might  be  increased  or  it  might  be  diminished. 
If  the  poor-rate  were  a  rent-charge,  what,  for  example,  could 
be  more  iniquitous  than  the  Union  Chargeability  Act,  which 
took  from  one  proprietor  to  relieve  another  of  a  "  rent  charge  P" 
Or  he  would  take  a  new  house,  or  a  coal  mine,  or  the  recla- 
mation of  land  from  the  sea,  as  in  Lincolnshire.  If  the  poor- 
rate  were  a  rent-charge,  would  it  not  be  unjust  to  assess  the 
new  house,  the  newly  sunk  coal  mine,  or  the  reclaimed  land 
to  the  rate,  and  assess  gentleman  who  had  to  pay  a 
rent-charge  already  ?  Surely  this  was  one  of  the  weakest 
points  in  Mr.  Mill's  political  economy.  If  it  were  right  to 
bring  this  new  jjroperty  to  charge  why  should  they  stop  there  ? 
Why  not  bring  in  tiie  gentleman  who  derived  his  income  from 
money  iu  the  ifunds  ?  It  was  simply  a  question  of  laches. 
The  Government  of  this  country  had  neglected  their  duty  in 
omitting  to  bring  this  property  to  charge  years  and  years  ago. 
By  an  annual  exemption  act  they  had  prevented  the  landed 
interest  even  from  protecting  themselves,  and  now  they  turned 
round  upon  families  who  had  succeeded  from  father  to  son  for 
centuries  to  their  estates,  as  well  as  upon  purchasers  of  estates, 
and  said,  "  We  will  take  advantage  of  our  own  wrong,  and  es- 
tablish a  vested  interest  in  that  wrong.  A  rent-charge  has 
grown  up,  and  we  will  not  relieve  you  from  it."  Here  Mr. 
Goschen  again  quoted  Mr.  MiU,  to  show  that  the  land  in- 
creased in  value,  whilst  the  owner  of  it  slept,  and  without  any 
exertion  on  his  part.  This  was  true  so  far  as  that  portion  of 
the  land  was  concerned  which  he  had  distinguished  as  inde- 
structible. Mr.  Mill  was  no  doubt  right  when  he  spoke  of  a 
country  like  this,  where  the  land  was  a  monopoly,  and  for- 
tunes were  being  daily  realized  from  trade,  which  gentlemen 
were  anxious  to  invest  in  land.  There  was,  he  repeated,  some 
truth  in  this  ;  but,  judging  from  Mr.  Mill's  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  information  from  other  sources, 
which  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  divulge,  he  enter- 
tained great  doubt,  if  Mr.  Mill  bad  to  rewrite  that  portion  of 


his  work  on  political  economy,  whether  he  would  treat  the 
question  in  the  same  manner  now.  He  must  have  forgotten 
this  fact,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  realizing  one  per  cent, 
per  annum  more  for  money  than  for  land ;  therefore  that  one 
per  cent,  was  compulsorily  laid  by  in  tlie  shape  of  this  in- 
creased value  given  to  capital  in  land  ;  and  he  feared  he  must 
add,  as  he  wastrying  to  argue  the  question  impartially,  that  that 
one  per  cent,  so  laid  by  did  not  contribute  to  the  income  tax. 
He  had  now  gone  through  the  speech  of  Mr.  Goschen,  who  had 
told  them  distinctly  that  he  would  not  couseut  to  place  any 
charge  upon  the  consolidated  fund,  for  a  variety  of  things, 
such  as  the  new  militia  barracks,  the  education  rate,  and  so 
forth,  which  were  proposed  to  be  levied  upon  the  local  taxa- 
tion of  the  country.  How,  then,  was  the  question  to  be  dealt 
with  ?  It  was  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back,  and 
he  thought  that  the  cup  of  their  indignation  might  ere  long 
overflow,  and  that  they  might  turn  round  upon  the  Ministers, 
and  say,  "  If  you  pile  up  injustice  on  injustice  we  will  not  com- 
bine to  assist  you  in  the  way  we  have  hitherto  done,  but  re- 
sist you  to  the  utmost,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  throwing 
grit  iu  the  wheels  of  the  State  (cheers)." 

Sir  George  Jenktnson,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
after  apologizing  for  his  absence,  when  it  was  moved,  said  it 
seemed  to  him  that  that  question  had  not  been  generally  sub- 
mitted to  the  plain  and  simple  issue  that  he  desired  to  see  it 
submitted.  Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  dif- 
ference between  land  and  houses,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Goschen  argued  so  abstractedly  the  other  evening — without 
going  into  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  rating,  the  divi- 
sion of  burdens  as  between  owner  and  occupier,  and  all  those 
minutiae  which  were  alluded  to  in  the  recent  debate,  and 
which  were  glanced  at  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Read,  when  he 
used  the  simile  with  respect  to  the  shifting  of  the  load  on 
the  donkey's  back — he  would  observe  that  the  broad  issue 
raised  in  connection  with  that  subject  was,  whether  property 
in  the  funds,  in  mines,  and  in  various  other  kinds  of  invest- 
ments should  be  any  longer  exempted  from  their  fair  share  of 
the  public  taxation  (Hear,  hear).  Let  the  Government  on 
the  one  hand  consider  what  burdens  were  imposed  by  the  Act 
of  Elizabeth,  and  what  property  existed  in  that  day  to  bear 
those  burdens,  and  let  them  further  consider  what  property 
there  was  now  which  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  in  what  proportions  the  two  classes  of  property,  real  and 
personal,  contributed  to  local  and  imperial  taxation.  He  had 
some  figures  which  showed  that  the  class  of  property  whose 
rights  he  advocated  contributed  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  to 
the  taxation  of  the  country  as  the  other  classes  of  property  to 
which  he  had  just  alluded  ;  and  he  should  have  used  them  in 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
Massey  Lopes,  but  that  he  did  not  wish  to  prolong  the  debate, 
and  thereby  delay  the  division.  So  far  as  he  could  judge, 
they  were  not  likely  to  have  from  the  Government  a  Bill 
dealing  in  what  they  would  consider  a  satisfactory  manner 
with  that  great  question  ;  and  in  the  words  of  the  resolution, 
"  no  Bill  on  this  subject  which  continues  the  exemption  of 
any  other  property  from  contributing  towards  those  new  and 
national  burdens,  will  be  regarded  as  just  and  satisfactory  by 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  real  property."  That  was  the 
point  to  which  they  must  stick,  and  they  must  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  diverted  from  it  by  any  question  of  assessment  as 
between  landowners  and  occupiers  (Hear,  hear).  Their  great 
object  should  be  to  insist  on  the  non  -  exemp- 
tion of  other  property  besides  land  from  burdens 
which  were  raised  for  national  and  not  mere  local 
purposes.  The  average  amount  of  the  present  rates  in  the 
towns  throughout  England  was  about  3s.  4d.  in  the  pound ; 
but  in  many  towns  it  was  as  high  as  5s.,  7s.,  and  even  8s. 
He  had  always  maintained  that  that  question  affected  the  in- 
terest of  the  towns  far  more  than  that  of  the  agricultural  and 
rural  districts,  and  hence  he  had  always  been  anxious  that 
the  towns  should  be  induced  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
movement.  The  state  of  things  to  which  he  had  just  alluded 
could  not  be  considered  healthy  ;  and  what  he  wished  to  see 
was  the  establishment  of  some  fund  which  would  do  away 
with  the  present  enormous  rates,  and  substitute  for  them  a 
small  payment  in  the  shape  of  an  income-tax.  It  had  been 
frequently  alleged,  and  the  statement  was  supported  by  figures, 
that  the  total  of  the  incomes  of  all  classes  of  society  in  this 
country  was  not  less  than  £700,000,000,  of  which  only 
£100,000,000  was  subject  to  taxation.    A  fourpenny  or  sis- 
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penny  tax  upon  the  wliole  income  of  the  country  would  pro- 
vide for  all  the  charges  in  question.  If  the  Government  said 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  properly  belonged  to  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  real  property,  but  that  they  would 
pay  the  establishment  charges  of  the  poor-law  administration, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  all  the  new  charges  which, 
as  they  alleged,  were  of  a  national  character,  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated-fund, would  be  an  approach  to  what  they  de- 
manded and  what  they  considerad  to  be  required  by  justice. 
He  did  not  believe  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  providing  a 
county-fund,  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  Courts  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  a  county  financial  board,  lie  would 
have  paid  into  that  fund,  in  every  county,  the  proceeds  of  tlie 
licences  on  beer-liouses,  the  assessed  taxes  on  dogs,  and  other 
charges  of  that  kind,  and  he  would  liave  placed  on  that  fund 
the  maintenance  of  turnpike-roads,  &c. ;  in  other  words,  lie 
would  have  a  county  fund  supplemented  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
different  charges  which  he  had  indicated.  He  believed  that 
some  such  plan  as  that  would  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  dif- 
ferent counties.  It  having  been  ascertained  what  was  the 
average  county  expenditure  in  the  last  five  years,  the  Govern- 
ment should,  in  his  opinion,  supplement  the  county-fund  by  a 
payment  from  the  shedule  to  which  he  had  alluded — not,  let  it 
be  observed,  from  the  Consolidated-fund,  or  from  any  fund  to 
which  Ireland  and  Scotland  contributed  ;  but  from  a  separate 
shedule  for  England  and  Wales,  to  be  called  the  county- 
expenditure  schedule  ;  and  if  the  Government  paid  a  fixed  sum 
to  every  county  according  to  its  requirements,  such  payment 
being  based  on  the  average  expenditure  of  the  last  five  years, 
that  would  take  off  a  great  deal  of  the  weight  of  taxation  from 
the  backs  of  those  who  were  now  so  unjustly  burdened  (Hear, 
hear).  If  the  Government  would  pay  the  medical  officers  under 
the  poor-law  on  a  far  more  liberal  scale  than  they  were  paid 
at  present,  the  existing  remuneration  being  only  about  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  drugs  supplied  to  the  poor,  they 
would,  no  doubt,  perform  their  duties  better  than,  with  tlie 
best  disposition,  it  was  possible  for  them  to  discharge  them 
now,  and  that  would  be  at  once  a  benefit  to  the  poor  and  a 
relief  to  the  ratepayer.  As  regarded  the  argument  that  if 
the  Government  were  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  charges  which 
were  so  much  complained  of,  there  would  be  great  waste  in 
the  administration,  he  had  never  heard  it  seated  that  the 
Government  money  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  prisons 
was  wasted  because  there  was  local  management ;  nor,  would 
there,  in  his  opinion,  be  any  increased  extravagance  under  the 
system  of  administration  which  he  had  suggested,  that  of  the 
magistrates  assembled  in  Quarter  Sessions,  combined  with 
county  financial  boards  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Varden  (Worcestershire)  said  some  allusion  had  been 
made  recently  to  the  high  rates  levied  in  1826.  He  was  old 
enough  to  remember  that  period,  which  was  one  of  intense 
depression  in  the  agricultural  districts.  He  then  lived  on 
some  border  laud  in  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and 
he  recollected  that  whole  parishes  were  thrown  out  of  culti- 
vation because  people  could  not  cultivate  land  at  a  profit,  in 
consequence  of  the  onerous  character  of  the  rates.  He 
believed  that  local  taxation  would  never  be  properly  adjusted 
until  all  matters  appertaining  to  it  were  brought  annually  uuder 
the  revision  of  Parliament,  in  the  same  manner  as  everything 
connected  with  imperial  taxation. 

Professor  BuxD  thought  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  in 
order  to  secure  a  revision  of  local  taxation,  was  first  to  attack 
the  poor-law  system  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  general  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that  the  support  of  the  poor  being  a 
national  object,  the  present  assessment  on  real  property  alone 
ought  to  be  abrogated.  If  they  succeeded  in  that  they  would 
be  in  a  fair  way  for  obtaining  a  revision  of  the  whole  system 
of  local  taxation  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Genge  Andrews  could  not  entirely  concur  in  Mr. 
Startin's  resolution,  because  it  left  out  of  sight  the  great 
principle  for  which  they  had  agitated  from  the  commencement 
of  the  agitation  of  the  poor-law  question,  what  they  had 
objected  to  being  not  so  much  the  poor-law  assessment  as  the 
exemption  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  personal  property 
of  the  kingdom.  If  they  passed  the  resolution  as  it  stood  they 
would  be  assenting  to  the  whole  charge  under  the  poor-rate 
assessment  being  a  continual  burden  on  real  property,  and  for 
every  penny  of  relief  which  they  obtained  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund  they  might  have  to  pay  IJd.    He  wished  to  read  th"^ 


following  letter,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Chairman,  Sir 
Massey  Lopes,  from  Plymouth  : 

Plymouth,  March  2nd,  1871. 
Sir, — According  to  the  Baily  Telegraph  of  yesterday,  Mr. 
Goschen  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Monday  night,  as  follows  :  "  To  take  the  hon.  baronet's  own 
county  (Devonsliire),  it  would  be  found  that  while  the  poor- 
rate  was  only  3s.  3|d.  for  the  county  it  was  as  high  as  6s.  lOd. 
in  Plymouth."  You  will  best  know  whether  the  above  is  a 
correct  report.  I  do  not  know  what  the  poor-rates  are  in  the 
county,  but  I  am  positive  that  the  highest  amount  of  poor- 
rates  in  Plymouth,  for  one  year  since  1861,  is  Ss.  6d.  in  the 
pound  only.  Mr.  Goschen  must  have  meant  the  whole  of  the 
rates,  and  has  been  incorrectly  reported  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph.  H.  H.  Puches, 

Clerk  to  Messrs.  Bulteel  and  Howe. 

Let  them  he  repeated,  stick  to  their  original  principle  of  at- 
tacking the  exemption  of  personal  property,  and  let  them  not 
enter  into  such  arguments  as  had  been  introduced  by  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  resolution,  which  would  prevent 
them  from  going  straight  to  the  main  point  that  personal  pro- 
perty as  well  as  all  other  property  ought  to  contribute. 

Mr.  CoRRANCE,  M.P.,  said  he  felt  bound  to  testify  that  in 
the  recent  debate  their  Chairman  made  one  of  the  most  ex- 
haustive speeches  that  he  had  ever  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (cheers).  The  question  was  debated  under  some 
difficulty  ;  for  after  Sir  Massey  Lopes's  able  speech  it  became 
almost  a  matter  of  necessity  for  those  who  concurred  in  his 
views  to  wait  and  hear  the  Ministerial  reply.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  general  opinion  that  Mr.  Goschen's  speech  did  not  warrant 
any  extraordinary  expectations.  At  first  it  looked  as  if  Mr. 
Goschen  were  going  to  make  some  great  concession.  He 
announced  himself  to  be  a  competitor  with  the  hon.  baronet ; 
but  what  was  the  nature  of  his  competition  ?  He  denied  that 
by  the  extraordinary  system  of  local  taxation  now  in  operation 
capital  was  alienated  from  the  soil,  and  the  extraordinary 
reason  which  he  gave  for  that  was,  that  land  sold  for  more 
than  it  had  ever  fetched  before.  After  having  misquoted  Sir 
Massey  Lopes,  he  went  on  to  say  that  considerations  which  he 
(Mr.  Goschen)  had  brought  before  the  House  would  determine 
the  course  of  legislation.  If  they  did  there  was  little  to  be 
hoped  for  in  that  quarter.  There  was  not  a  single  point  in 
Mr.  Goschen's  speech  that  rested  on  a  sound  basis  ;  and  he 
(Mr.  Corrance)  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  before  the  Go- 
vernment Bill  was  introduced  they  ought,  if  possible  to  see 
the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  He  would  conclude 
by  remarking  that  he  regretted  that  the  late  division  could  not 
be  taken  on  a  fair  and  proper  issue,  and  that  many  of  their 
friends  representing  towns  were  prevented  from  voting  with 
them  by  the  announcement  of  the  Government  that  they  had 
got  a  full  and  satisfactory  measure,  which  would  settle  all 
difficulties.  Under  those  circumstances  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  many  members  who  usually  supported  the  Govern- 
ment would  vote  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Kennaway,  M.P.,  was  glad  to  hear  Sir  George  Jen- 
kinson  suggest  something  definite  in  the  way  of  reform. 
Wliile  there  was  a  Government  measure  in  prospect  it  would 
be  difficult  for  them  to  adopt  a  line  of  action  ;  but  he  thought 
they  might  agree  as  regarded  principles,  and  then  lay  them 
before  the  country  for  fair  and  just  criticism.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  impossible  for  tlie  General  to  lead  out  his  troops  for 
uch  a  sortie  as  that  of  the  previous  Tuesday  very  often,  and  any- 
body who  suggested  an  amendment  of  the  present  system  might 
do  good  service  to  the  cause.  The  notion  of  a  danger  of 
collision  on  that  question  between  owners  and  occupiers  was 
now  completely  dispelled,  and  what  they  had  now  to  guard 
against  was  the  danger  of  there  being  a  bone  of  contention 
between  town  and  country  (Hear,  hear). 

General  Sir  Percy  Herbert,  M.P.,  said  he  thought  the 
argument  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Goschen,  in 
resisting  the  motion  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  was  a  very  strong  one, 
and  one  that  could  not  easily  be  set  aside  ;  namely,  that  if  public 
money,  collected  by  means  of  taxes,  were  spent  by  local  bodies, 
that  would  be  very  likely  to  lead  to  extravagance.  It  wag 
well  for  them  to  consider  the  force  of  that  objection.  But 
there  was  a  reverse  to  the  medal,  and  it  was  that  if  the  House 
of  Commons  were  to  legislate  for  local  expenditure  and  the 
ratepayers  raised  the  money,  it  was  very  likely  that  the  extra- 
vagance might  be  on  the  side  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  As  regarded  the  Government  pro- 
posal with  respect  to  militia  barracks,  he  must  say  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  shame  that  he  had  witnessed  it;  aud,  on  the 
previous  night  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the 
omission  of  the  clauses  which  provided  for  barracks  being  paid 
for  out  of  the  rates. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said  he  thought  that  members  of 
Parliament  ought  not  to  speak  too  much  at  these  meetings 
(laughter) ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  wished  to  say  a  word  or 
two  on  an  historical  question.  The  resolution  spoke  of  "  the 
original  Act  of  Queen  Ehzabeth."  It  was  to  an  Act  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  that  they  must  look  for  the  first  poor- 
law,  or  idea  of  a  poor-law.  It  was  there  said  that  the  paro- 
chial officers  were  "  to  collect  alms  for  the  poor."  Of  whom 
were  they  to  collect  them  ?  Why  of  the  parishioners,  without 
regard  to  the  question  whether  their  property  were  real  or 
persoual.  It  was  in  an  Act  of  the  reign  of  Mary  that  the 
word  "  ability"  was  first  introduced.  Again,  there  was  an 
Act  of  the  -ISrd  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  appeared  that  people 
did  not  know  what  their  "  ability"  was,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  justices  to  assess  and  admonish  those  who  did  not 
give  enough.  In  the  course  of  time  came  the  Act  of  James  I., 
in  which  the  words,  "  means  aud  substance"  first  appeared. 
If  the  great  statesmen  of  those  times  did  not  think  of  exempt- 
ing personal  wealth  when  it  was  comparatively  such  a  rude  bill, 
if  they  lived  now,  they  would  certainly  not  think  of  releasing  it 
from  its  obligations  when  it  had  become  such  a  ponderous 
mountain   (cheers). 

Mr.  Caldecott  (Warwickshire)  wished  to  observe  th^t 
the  rates  imposed  in  towns  for  sewers,  gas,  and  so  on,  were  im- 
posed, by  the  inhabitants  voluntarily  for  their  own  benefit,  and 
therefore  the  case  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  cases  of  poor- 
rates  and  county  rates.  As  regarded  the  year  1836  he 
happened  to  remember  that  period,  aud  he  agreed  with  a  pre- 
ceding speaker  that  the  whole  country  was  then  in  a  state  of 
exceptional  distress,  and  that  it  was  very  unfair  to  compare  the 
rates  of  that  period  with  those  of  tlie  present  day  (Hear, 
hear).  As  regarded  the  argument  that  with  supplemental  aid 
of  local  taxation  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  there  would  be 
no  adequate  control  or  supervision  of  expenditure,  he  might 
observe,  that  in  his  own  district  the  average  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  18i6 — the  year  before 
the  Union  Chargeability  Act  was  passed — was  14,  and  that  in 
1865  it  was  15  ;  and  in  1869,  19.  Those  figures  showed  that 
there  had  been  no  relaxation  of  supervision  in  consequence  of 
the  changes  already  made. 

Mr.  Woodward  (Worcestershire)  hoped  that  care  would 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  Government  from  detaching  the  towns 
from  counties  as  regarded  that  question.  It  had  been  well 
remarked  in  the  Saturday  Review  that  questions  of  that  kind 
were  decided  not  by  reason  but  by  votes,  and  he  hoped  that 
all  the  Cliainbers  would  bring  their  influence  properly  to  bear 
on  their  members. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  (Essex)  did  not  think  there  was  any  cause 
for  discouragement.  Seven  years  were  occupied  in  bringing 
the  free  trade  question  to  a  successful  termination,  and  al- 
though that  question  of  local  taxation  was  first  raised  only  about 
three  years  ago,  200  Members  of  Parliament  had  been  found 
ready  to  support  them  (cheers). 

The  Chairman  said  he  wished  to  explain  that,  owing  to 
the  previous  question  having  been  proposed  in  the  late  debate, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  any  reply.  He  felt  quite 
sure  that  if  that  ,had  not  been  done  they  would  have  had  at 
least  30  or  40  more  members  on  their  side  ;  but  he  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  Council  agreed  with  him  that  the  division 
was  a  very  satisfactory  one  (cheers).  Not  having  been  able 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Goschen's  remarks  in  the  House  he  was  glad 
that  they  had  been  so  well  replied  to  that  day.  Mr.  Goschen 
told  the  House  what  the  local  taxation  was  in  Russia, 
France,  and  some  other  countries.  He  should  have  liked  to 
ask  him  why  he  omitted  to  mention  the  United  States,  where 
personal  property  contributed  to  all  burdens  as  well  as  real 
property  (Hear,  hear).  Again,  Mr.  Goschen  told  them  that 
Quarter  Sessions  would  be  nowhere  if  the  police  were  done 
away  with.  The  police  were  but  of  recent  origin,  and  he 
should  Uke  to  know  where  Quarter  Sessions  were  before  the 
police  were  estabhshed  (Hear.  hear).  The  arguments  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  were  very  weak,  and  they  had  been 
already  disposed  of  in  that  meeting.  As  regarded  the  question 
of  a  remedy,  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 


judicious  on  their  part  to  propose  any  remedy  at  that  moment 
(Hear,  hear).  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  devise  a 
remedy  after  a  grievance  had  been  proved.  He  thought  they 
would  be  in  a  much  stronger  position  is  they  waited  for  the 
Government  plan  than  if  they  proposed  one  of  their  own. 

Sir  George  Jenkinson  observed  that  in  what  he  had 
said  on  that  point,  he  did  not  intend  in  any  way  to  commit 
the  Chamber  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Chairman  continued :  As  regarded  the  question  of 
sending  a  deputation  to  the  Government,  he  also  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  wait  till  they  had  got  the  Bill.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  wished  to  observe  that  an  important  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Dudley  Baxter  would  be  published  in  a  few  days,  and  that 
having  seen  a  proof  of  it,  he  would  strongly  recommend 
every  gentleman  who  took  an  interest  in  that  question,  to 
read  it. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Long,  seconded  by  Mr.  Biddell, 
it  was  resolved :  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Chamber  be  given 
to  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  who  lately  so  ably  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  in  Parliament,  and  also 
to  those  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  supported 
him  on  that  occasion." 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  no  man  could 
feel  more  strongly  than  he  did  the  deep  responsibility  that 
attached  to  any  one  who  presumed  to  deal  with  so  difficult  a 
question.  He  should  feel  thankful  if  he  had  done  no  harm, 
and  to  know  that  he  had  done  any  good  would  afford  him  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  gratification  (cheers). 

Mr.  Jasper  More  said,  as  a  representative  of  the  Shrop- 
shire Chamber,  he  had  been  asked  to  propose  the  following 
resolution,  which  he  believed  had  emanated  from  it :  "  That 
this  Council  protests  against  clauses  28  to  32  of  the  'Array 
Regulation  BiU,'  which,  under  colour  of  providing  facilities  to 
Boroughs  and  Counties  for  borrowing  money  for  Militia 
Barracks,  would  establish  further  the  objectionable  principle 
that  such  expenditure  should  be  defrayed  by  ratepayers  instead 
of  forming  part  of  the  general  military  expenditure  of  the 
country."  He  said  by  clause  28  it  was  provided  that  Justices 
of  the  Peace  in  Quarter  Sessions  and  Town  Councils  in 
Municipal  Boroughs  might,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding barracks,  and  that  the  interest  should  be  paid  lor  by 
means  respectively  of  a  county  or  a  borough  rate.  While  the 
militia  was  a  local  force,  something  might  be  said  in  favour  of 
placing  part  of  the  cost  on  the  county  rate,  but  as  that  was  no 
longer  the  case,  and  the  patronage  was  now  vested  in  the  Go- 
vernment, there  was  no  excuse  for  what  was  proposed  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Bowen  Jones  (Shropshire),  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, said,  although  a  large  comprehensive  sclieme  was  re- 
quired in  order  to  correct  the  present  anomalies  in  local  taxation, 
that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  in  the  meantime  re- 
sist any  attempt  to  impose  any  fresh  charges  on  the  rate- 
payers. It  was,  in  fact,  through  gradual  increases  that  the 
burden  of  local  taxation  had  become  so  intolerable  (Hear,  hear). 

Capt.  Craigie  said  he  could  hardly  imagine  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  serious  in  their  proposal  on  that  subject.  Per- 
haps they  intended  to  withdraw  it  as  a  sop  to  those  who  were 
agitating  for  a  general  revision  of  local  taxation  No  one  could 
doubt  that  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  increased  bar- 
rack accommodation  for  the  militia.  The  greatest  evils  con- 
nected with  that  useiul  force  might  be  traced  to  the  system  of 
billeting  in  public-houses  in  towns,  and  he  hoped  that  that 
system  would  be  done  away  with,  but  the  improvement  ought 
not  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  the  meeting  felt  grateful  to 
Sir  Percy  Herbert  for  having  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
make  a  motion  on  that  subject  in  accordance  with  its  views 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  moved  the  following  resolution: 
"  That  the  proposed  payment  of  the  expenses  of  parliamentary 
elections  out  of  the  county  rates  would  be  an  aggravation  of  the 
present  excessive  burdens  upon  rateable  property."  The  hon. 
member  said  he  had  struck  out  the  words  "  and  municipal," 
which  appeared  in  the  resolution  as  it  stood  on  tlie  agenda 
paper,  because  there  might  be  some  reason  for  placing  the  ex- 
penses of  such  elections  on  the  boroughs,  seeing  that  they 
could  hardly  be  considered  national  institutions,  and  every 
electioneer  a  rate-payer.    All  the  electors  in  counties  were  not 
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ratepayers ;  in  fact,  not  one  elector  in  ten  was  a  ratepayer 
where  there  was  no  compounding  for  cottages.  Let  him  take 
his  own  case.  He  paid  rates  on  something  like  £1,000  a-year, 
and  he  had  a  vote.  At  one  corner  of  his  farm  was  a  little  cottage 
which  was  occupied  by  a  poor  widow,  and  the  rental  of  which 
was  £6,  and  there  were  three  men  there  who  had  votes,  and 
who  could  not  possibly  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  election  ex- 
penses, because  they  would  be  paid  by  the  tenant.  He  should 
not  object  to  a  registration  fee,  but  probably  his  friend  Mr. 
Jasper  More  would  say  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to  fine 
a  man  for  his  vote.  Be  that  as  it  might,  the  ratepayers  ought 
not  to  be  fined  on  account  of  a  privilege  which  probably  nine- 
tenths  of  them  would  not  exercise.  Some  persons,  he  knew, 
argued  that  what  he  objected  to  would  be  a  capital  thing  be- 
cause it  would  enable  tenant  farmers  to  take  a  very  active  part 
at  county  elections.  They  could  do  that  already.  For  about 
£200  they  could  put  up  a  candidate  and  run  him  against  one 
of  the  greatest  magnates  in  the  land.  He  contested  a  seat  in 
his  own  county  and  won  by  a  majority  of  1,000,  at  an  expense 
of  £600.  Surely  that  was  cheap  enough  (laughter).  In  all 
probability  if  the  Aill  in  question  were  passed  they  would 
have  a  lot  of  vain-glorious  men  who  wished  to  exhibit  them- 
selves, and  who  would  not  contribute  a  penny  of  their  own 
money,  inflicting  on  the  county  an  unreasonable  contest,  and 
giving  the  electors  the  pleasure  of  paying  the  expenses  out  of 
the  county  rates  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Teask  (Hants),  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  he 
thought  that  borough  electious  should  be  included  in  the  reso- 
lution, tliough  "  municipal"  was  struck  out. 

Mr.  Read  assented  to  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  CoRRANCE,  M.P.,  said  he  was  sorry  to  find  himself 
opposed  to  Mr.  Read,  but  although  the  present  moment  niiglit 
seem  an  inopportune  one  for  accepting  the  proposal  in  ques- 
tion, he  wished  to  see  opportunities  afforded  for  an  accession 
of  tenant  farmers  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  pro- 
posal objected  to  would  afford  them  at  a  very  small  cost.  Who 
could  so  well  advocate  a  revision  of  local  taxation  in  Parlia- 
ment f.3  persons  of  that  class?  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr,  J.  More  said  the  expense  of  erecting  polling  booths 
could  not  be  less  than  £500  ;  but  under  the  proposed  change 
Bchool-rooras  and  barns  might  be  used  for  voting,  and  the 
whole  cost  need  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  pounds.  The 
proposed  alteration  would  be  one  step  towards  bringing  into 
the  House  of  Commons  men  like  Mr.  Startin  and  others  whom 
the  farmers  would  like  to  see  there. 

Captain  Craigie  said  by  the  two  last  speeches  the  question 
had  been  changed  from  one  of  principle  into  one  of  expediency, 
and  in  his  opinion  it  was  very  inexpedient  to  allow  any  new 
charge  to  be  added  to  the  rates,  the  Chamber  being  pledged  to 
resist  any  addition  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  one  very  good  argument 
used  by  Mr.  More,  namely,  that  the  proposal  in  question  might, 
if  accepted,  have  the  effect  of  introducing  a  great  number  of 
tenant  farmers  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  J.  More  :  No ;  not  a  great  number,  but  some. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  be  glad  if  it  introduced 
some.  That  was  an  ingredient  which  he  much  wished  to  see 
there  (Hear,  hear). 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried,  with  the  alteration 


suggested  by   Mr.   Trask  and  ''adopted  by  Mr.  Read,  includ- 
ing borough  elections. 

Mr.  H.Genge  Andrews  moved  the  following:  "That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Council,  good  roads  cheapen  commodities 
to  the  consumer,  benefit  all  classes,  especially  employers  of 
labour  and  capital,  and  secure  to  the  public  rights  of  user 
practically  unlimited ;  and,  therefore,  that  highways  should 
not  continue  to  be  a  charge  on  real  property  only."  He  said 
the  repair  of  highways  was  as  much  an  imperial  object  as  the 
relief  of  the  poor ;  and  it  was  recognised  as  such  by  law  up 
to  a  recent  period.  History  showed  that  formerly  highway 
rates  were  levied  on  persons  and  personalty,  as  well  as  on  real 
estate,  and  the  records  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided  con- 
tained a  list  of  41  persons  who  were  liable  either  to  repair  the 
road  or  pay  a  money  compensation.  The  annual  charges  for 
the  repair  of  the  higliway  rates  now  amounted  to  ^3,000,000, 
including  that  is  a  cliarge  of  £1,000,000,  which  would  arise 
from  the  abolition  tolls,  and  at  present  personal  property  was 
not  bound  to  contribute  one  farthing.  Last  year  Mr.  Hugessen 
came  there  and  made  very  handsome  promises  with  respect  to 
the  turnpike  roads.  The  Council  then  determined  to  wait ; 
but  what  was  the  result?  The  question  was  shelved,  and 
Mr.  Bruce  in  his  Non-continuance  Bill,  as  he  (Mr.  Andrews) 
would  call  it,  for  it  was  not  a  Continuance  Bill — left  out  roads 
with  tolls  to  the  amount  of  £195,000  a-year.  When  the  de- 
putation afterwards  waited  upon  him  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's answer  was  to  the  effect  that  they  were  no  worse  off 
than  other  parties.  Admitting  the  injustice,  he  said  that  in- 
justice must  be  done  because  it  was  done  to  others.  The 
Chambers  should  do  their  best  to  upset  the  Government  if 
they  persisted  in  treating  farmers  in  that  way.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  co-operate  on  that  question  with 
Chambers  of  Commerce  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Hicks  opposed  the  motion  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
undesirable  to  deal  with  any  portion  of  local  taxation  sepa- 
rately from  the  rest,  and  moved  the  following  a-nendraent : 
"  That  whilst  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  pressing 
for  the  consideration  of  a  revision  of  the  whole  question  of 
local  taxation,  and  any  further  addition  met  with  determined 
opposition,  it  is  not  expedient  to  attempt  to  deal  with  any  one 
branch  apart  from  the  rest." 

The  amendment  was  not  seconded,  and  therefore  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Mr.  G.  Turner  supported  the  motion. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  believed  that  in  the  new  Highway  Bill 
of  the  Government,  it  was  proposed  that  all  roads  should  be  re- 
paired out  of  the  common  fund  of  the  highway  district. 

Mr.  Andrews  briefly  replied,  and  the  resolution  was  then 
adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Muntz  the  Council  adjourned  till 
Tuesday  the  :;ilst  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  then  considering 
the  Government  Bill  on  local  taxation,  if  it  should  have  been 
made  public. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  expressed  his  belief  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Goschen  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  the  Bill  will  not  he  introduced  till  after 
Easter. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman. 


BOTLEY    AND    SOUTH    HANTS    FARMERS'    CLUB. 
THE    IMPEDIMENTS   TO  AGRICULTURAL   PROGRESS. 


At  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  W.  Warner  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Blundell  said  :  The  subject  I  have  to  introduce  to 
your  notice  is  "  The  impediments  to  agricultural  progress," 
and  in  opening  it  I  wish  to  say  that  there  will  be  so  many 
points  to  be  introduced  to  your  notice,  some  of  which  have 
formed  the  basis  of  discussions  at  this  club  on  former  occasions, 
that  I  propose  to  use  as  little  argument  as  is  consistent  with 
the  time  at  our  Disposal,  and  shall  content  myseif  chiefly  with 
giving  my  own  conclusions  upon  the  various  headings  under 
which  I  propose  to  illustrate  the  subject,  and  leave  for  the  most 
part  the  discussion  in  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  see 
around  me,    I  propose  first  to  allude  to  the  influence  which 


leases  and  agreements  for  letting  land  have  upon  agricultural 
progress.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  leases  and  agreements  for  let- 
ting land  are  often  drawn  professedly  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietor, but  still  turn  out  to  be  practically  against  his  interest 
and  that  of  his  tenant  also  ;  in  such  cases  they  are  very  much 
opposed  to  good  fanning.  My  experience  tells  me  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  bind  a  tenant  by  terms  and  clauses  in  order  to 
prevent  his  lowering  and  impoverishing  the  condition  of  the 
land  in  his  occupation,  and  then  to  accept  the  highest  offer  as 
rent.  I  should  much  prefer  to  take  a  tenant  with  sufficient 
capital,  giving  him  a  lease  for  eight  or  twelve  years,  or  other- 
wise an  agreement  for  a  term,  subject  to  two  years'  notice  with 
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liberal  covenants  as  to  cropping  and  compensation  on  quitting 
for  unexhausted  manures,  chalking,  &c. ;  thus  giving  the  tenant 
an  interest  in  i'arraing  well  to  the  last,  and  the  incoming  tenant 
a  favourable  entry,  for  which  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay. 
By  such  a  plan  the  landlord  will  always  ensure  a  fair  rental, 
and  there  will  be  none,  or  very  little  diminution  in  production 
and  agricultural  progress.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  an 
annual  tenancy.  I  have  seen  so  many  changes  of  tenants  by 
six  months'  notice  to  quit,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  un- 
certainty of  such  a  holding  is  often  the  cause  of  bad  farming. 
Being  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  proprietor,  how  can  the  tenant 
feeljustified  in  high  farming  with  a  liberal  outlay,  not  know- 
ing, when  he  sows,  who  shall  reap  ?  Compensation  at  quit- 
ting for  unexhausted  manures,  &c.,  certainly  palliates  the  diffi- 
culty, but  does  not  remove  it,  because  a  tenant  cannot  shift  his 
residence  continually  without  expenses,  oftentimes  losses,  and 
at  great  inconvenience  to  himself  and  family.  The  clauses  of 
a  lease  cannot  be  too  simple  if  they  are  calculated  to  secure 
the  interest  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  I  will  allude  to  a 
few  of  importance.  For  instance,  a  tenant  should,  in  my 
opinion,  not  be  allowed  to  crop  more  than  half  of  the  arable 
land  with  white  straw  crop  on  the  vale  farms,  nor  more  than 
two-fifths  upon  the  hill  or  poor  stock  farms,  simply  because  it 
cannot  answer  his  purpose,  the  most  practical  system  being  an 
alternation  with  pulse  crops,  &c.,  or  green  feeding  crops  upon 
the  stock  farms.  The  plan  of  paying  for  hay  at  market-price 
upon  entry  is  adverse  to  the  tenant,  he  having  to  invest  more 
capital  which  lays  dead  and  pays  no  interest  during  his  occupa- 
tion. Again :  a  tenant  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sell  hay  and 
straw  enough  to  pay  for  his  requirements  in  artificial  manures 
every  year,  except  the  last,  otherwise  this  expenditure  is  an 
actual  addition  to  the  rent  of  the  land.  Upon  such  farms  as 
require  it  a  chalking  clause  should  be  entered  in  the  agreement, 
compelling  the  tenant  to  dress  a  portion  of  the  land  every  year, 
the  unexhausted  effects  to  be  charged  to  the  succeeding  tenant. 
Some  arrangement  should  also  be  made  for  the  manuring,  or 
otherwise  improving,  grass  land,  which  is  usually  so  much 
neglected  in  this  county.  The  four-course,  or  Norfolk  rotation, 
being  the  only  recognised  system,  except  on  the  hill  farms, 
where  the  five-course  prevails,  should  be  the  course  laid  down 
for  an  off-going  tenant,  in  order  that  some  definite  system 
should  form  a  basis  for  quitting.  In  estate  management  the 
want  of  careful  attention  to  many  leading  points  has  much  to 
do  with  the  progress  of  farming,  and  in  which  the  whole  com- 
raunity  are  more  or  less  interested.  First,  let  us  consider  how 
insufficient  are  many  of  the  farm  buildings  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  my  opinion  is  that  great  improvements  may 
be  made  by  re-appropriation  and  re-modelling  rather  than  by 
new  erections  or  expensive  additions.  I  have  seen  some  home- 
steads greatly  improved  by  these  means,  costing  but  little  more 
than  repairing,  particularly  when  (as  they  usually  are)  suffi- 
ciently extensive.  We  must  not,  now  we  are  considering  this 
subject,  forget  the  great  advantage  and  yearly  increasing  ne- 
cessity for  building  a  proper  number  of  cottages  for  labourers 
attached  to  the  farm,  and  which  should  be  not  less  than  two 
tenements  per  hundred  acres  ;  for  the  system  of  education  now 
so  much  extending  will  render  the  labourer  more  independent 
and  more  inclined  to  emigrate  than  formerly.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  more  difficult  in  the  future  for  tenants  to  secure 
and  retain  good  labourers  unless  they  can  offer  them  good 
cottages  near  their  work,  thus  affording  them  a  more  per- 
manent home.  Again :  how  can  we  expect  a  man  to  do 
a  fair  day's  work  unless  he  is  situated  near  his  labour  ?  His 
daily  strength  is  partly  expended  in  travelling  to  and  from 
his  work.  We  do  not  build  our  farm-stables  miles  away  from 
the  farm,  and  so  take  work  out  of  our  horses  by  travelling. 
Why  should  we  act  otherwise  with  our  labourers  ?  Another 
subject  in  connection  with  landed  estates  also  demands  a  notice, 
namely,  draining,  for,  although  it  has  been  extensively  exe- 
cuted within  tlie  past  three  years,  few  can  estimate  the  extent 
of  land  still  requiring  to  be  done.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton — a  suffi- 
cient authority — states  that  we  have  in  the  United  Kingdom 
upwards  of  nine  millions  of  acres  undrained  of  clay-soil  alone, 
besides  whicli  there  is  probably  as  much  more  of  other  land 
which  would  pay  for  being  drained.  Many  of  the  improve- 
ments required  upon  estates  have  heretofore  been  very  difficult 
to  accomplish,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  entailed  pro- 
perties, but  at  the  present  time  there  are  great  facilities  offered 
by  different  companies  by  loans  for  the  improvement  of  landed 
estates,  whereby  the  cost  and  charges  may  be  spread  over  25 


years,  and  I  notice  more  particularly  by  advertisement  that  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashburton  has  recently  applied  for  a  loan  of 
£25,000,  for  the  improvement  of  his  estates  near  Alresford, 
Hants,  thus  showing  that  there  is  but  little  or  no  excuse  for 
the  neglect  of  farm  buildings,  land,  &c.,  which  we  see  around 
us,  and  which  proves  so  injurious  to  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture. Any  diminution  of  the  agricultural  area  of  the  kingdom 
is  necessarily  opposed  to  progress,  unless  a  corresponding  or 
an  increasing  area  can  be  obtained  by  the  enclosure  and  culti- 
vation of  woods  and  wastes,  &c.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
we  have  not  at  present  so  much  land  under  culture  or  grazing 
as  we  had  30  years  ago.  Look  at  the  enormous  quantity  of 
land  absorbed  by  railways  and  their  stations,  &c. ;  look  at  the 
extension  of  factories  and  public  buildings  of  various  kinds. 
Again,  look  at  the  increase  of  towns  and  villages  consequent 
upon  increase  of  population  and  extension  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. Take  our  own  neighbourhood  for  instance.  The 
market  gardeners  are  now  driven  away  from  the  towns,  and 
have  absorbed  large  tracts  of  land  previously  used  for  ordinary 
agriculture,  and  I  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  much 
more  land  has  been  taken  from  the  plough  than  has  been  given 
by  enclosure  and  cultivation  of  wastes.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
natural  question  to  ask — How  is  more  land  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  agricultural  purposes  ?  If  we  look  back  at  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  club  last  session  we  shall  find  that  there  is 
plenty  of  land  lying  idle,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  country,  and  who 
is  to  blame  for  this  when  it  is  proved  byond  dispute  that  a 
large  portion  would  pay  for  cultivation  ?  As  before  observed, 
money  is  readily  obtainable  by  loan  for  the  purpose, 
and,  even  if  it  were  not,  the  land  may  be  offered  to  adjoining 
tenants,  who,  in  most  instances,  would  be  ready  to  occupy  and 
bring  it  into  cultivation  at  a  nominal  rent  for  a  given  period, 
and,  as  it  often  pays  no  rent  at  present,  this  arrangement  must 
be  a  gain  and  advantage  to  a  proprietor,  who  would  receive  a 
fair  rental  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years.  I  have  done  this 
myself,  and  found  it  answer  my  purpose  and  that  of  the 
tenants  also.  It  seems  a  most  extraordinary  thing,  but  go 
which  way  you  wiU  in  this  country  if  you  find  waste 
land  or  worthless  irregular  timber  in  woods,  by  just  asKing  to 
whom  it  belongs,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  found  to  be  the 
property  of  some  large  or  considerable  proprietor.  Again, 
where  the  commons  have  been  enclosed  nearly  all  the  smallest 
allotments  have  been  cultivated,  and  many  of  the  larger  ones 
neglected.  I  forbear  giving  any  other  reason  why  this  should 
be  the  case,  except  that  I  believe  parties  are  blind  to  theit  own 
interest.  Steam  cultivation  would  also  be  more  generallj 
adopted  if  proprietors  would  cut  the  timber  in  the  hedges  and 
rows  and  take  i  per  cent,  for  the  money,  instead  of  1^^  per 
cent,  which  they  are  now  obliged  to  take  in  the  growth  of 
timber.  As  it  is  at  present,  it  is  a  loss  to  the  owner  and  occu- 
pier, preventing  tlie  removal  of  hedges  and  the  enlarging  of 
fields,  diminishing  produce,  and  often  totally  preventing  the 
use  of  steam  power  and  impeding  agricultural  progress. 
Game  :  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  loss  bygame  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  irrespective  of  impediments  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  laud,  is  enormous.  As,  however,  this  subject  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  tliis  Club  last  year,  I  intend  to  confine 
my  observations  chiefly  to  two  points,  viz.,  the  prevention  of 
game  being  an  impediment  to  the  occupier  of  land,  and  the 
making  it  profitable  as  an  agricultural  production.  Firstly,  it 
is  not  disputed  by  practical  men  that  at  present  only  one  farm 
in  five  can  be  rented  free  of  tlie  game,  and  probably  this  free- 
dom applies  only  to  one-eighth  of  the  leased  land  in  the  king- 
dom. It  therefore  follows  that  the  occupying  tenants  have  no 
option,  [under  present  (circumstances,  but  that  of  submitting 
to  the  reservation  of  game  by  the  proprietors.  The  effect  of 
this  is  notorious — that  employment  of  capital  in  cultivation  is 
discouraged,  that  large  numbers  of  occupiers  are  ruined,  and 
the  produce  of  the  land  greatly  curtailed  by  the  existing  state 
of  things ;  and  I  can  see  no  other  remedy  for  the  evil  than 
that  "  game  be  made  the  property  of  the  occupiers  of  land 
whereon  it  may  be  found,"  and  "  that  by  legislative  enactment 
any  agreement  (or  the  letting  or  reservation  of  pheasants, 
partridges,  hates,  and  rabbits  shall  be  null  and  void  in  law," 
and  "  that  game  shall  be  protected  by  the  law  of  trespass  and 
the  same  laws  which  now  protect  the  occupier's  poultry,  sheep, 
&.c"  Secondly,  I  am  not  opposed,  nor  do  I  believe  it  op- 
posed, to  the  interests  of  the  country  that  large  heads  of 
game  may  be  raised  with  the  view  to  both  profit  and  sport 
(call  it  l/a//ne  shooting,  if  you  like),  so  long  as  the  occupier 
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confines  the  ground  game  by  wire  netting  or  otherwise,  and 
the  winged  game  by  feeding  and  careful  keeping  to  his  own 
occupation.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made 
profitable,  afford  excellent  sport,  and  injure  nobody.  As- 
suming, however,  that  game  shall  be  protected  by  the 
same  means  as  farmyard  fowls,  ducks,  &c.,  this  will,  no 
doubt,  involve  the  repeal  of  the  Game  Laws  as  at  present 
existing.  Be  it  so.  No  doubt  there  might  be  some  who  would 
say  that  they  could  not  move  in  the  matter  of  these  contracts 
without  the  interference  of  Parliament.  I  want  you  to  notice 
that  I  have  alluded  to  this,  and  that  we  have  already  in- 
stances were  tlie  Government  have  interfered.  Look  at  the 
shipping  employed  in  former  years  to  carry  emigrants  to 
foreign  countries.  They  made  it  compulsory  tliat  there  should 
be  sufficient  accommodation  for  each  emigrant,  and  thus  inter- 
fered in  the  contract  wliich  liad  been  made  between  the  ship- 
ping agents  and  the  emigrants  themselves.  Did  not  the  legis- 
lature interfere  in  the  factory  Act,  whereby  they  said  that 
persons  should  work  so  many  hours  per  week  and  no  more, 
thereby  interfering  with  a  contract  that  was  made  between  mau 
and  mau  ?  Then,  again,  I  might  point  to  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  tlie 
labourer,  and  which  is  very  likely  to  work  injurious  to  tlie 
labouring  man  in  one  way,  as  it  will  compel  a  mau  to  give  up 
his  children — the  bread  earners,  who  are  sometimes  of  such 
importance  to  Mm  in  that  respect ;  by  legislation  they  will 
compel  that  man  to  give  up  his  children  for  so  many  years  in 
order  that  they  may  be  educated.  That  is  an  interfereuce 
between  a  contract — between  man  and  man.  Look,  again,  at 
the  many  clauses  in  the  Irisli  Land  Bill  which  interfere  with 
the  contracts  between  man  and  man  ;  but  yet  how  much  good 
do  we  see  done  by  such  a  proposal.  With  regard  to  the  let- 
ting of  game,  it  will  be  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  large 
landed  proprietor,  because  he  can  take  400,000  or  500,000 
acres  of  the  estate,  and  have  a  good  preservation  of  game, 
and  tlien  let  off  the  rest  of  his  farm  free  of  it ;  but  it  is  not 
so  witli  the  small  proprietor,  and  there  are  several  members 
of  the  Club  who  happen  to  be  so  situate.  My  proposal  would 
deal  ratlier  heavily  with  the  small  landlord,  inasmuch  as  by 
letting  off  the  land,  he  would  be  obliged  to  forego  the  sport- 
ing. He  would  liave  to  do  that  by  law  ;  but  what  I  think  is, 
that  landlords  may  make  a  previous  arrangement  with  their 
tenants  whereby  they  might  liave  a  right  to  kill  the  game  in 
question  equally  with  the  tenant,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  such  au  uuderstanding  would  more  firmly  bind  together 
the  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  than  all  the 
laws  in  this  country.  This  is  my  justification  for  the  propo- 
sals I  have  made  to  you.  These  are  my  opinions,  and, 
although  I  now  stand  alone,  perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
others  will  join  me  more  friendly  than  they  might  now. 
However,  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  claim  the  right  to  express  it. 
Local  taxation,  as  now  collected,  must  be  considered  so  unfair 
in  its  pressure  upon  landed  property,  that,  whether  we  view  it 
as  a  landlord's  or  tenant's  charge,  it  is  alike  adverse  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  agriculture.  This  subject  has  recently 
and  still  continues  to  attract  the  attention  of  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  and  Farmers'  Clubs  ;  but  I  have  in  no  instance 
seen  the  subject  better  handled  than  it  was  recently  by  Sir 
George  Jenkinson,  the  member  for  North  Wilts,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Kingscote  Club,  and  in  the  course  of  his  observa- 
tions, he  refers  to  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  sat  in  1850,  on  parochial  assessments,  and 
the  sixth  resolution  of  their  report  says  :  "  That 
the  relief  of  the  poor  is  a  national  object,  towards  which  every 
descripi'wn  of  property  ought  justly  to  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute, and  that  the  Act  of  43rd  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  contemplated 
such  contribution  according  to  the  ability  of  every  inliabitant." 
Well,  tlie  question  then  arises,  why  was  real  property  only 
specified,  and  why  was  not  other  property  named  at  tiiat  time, 
as  liable  to  be  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  sick,  and 
aged,  &c.  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  No  other  property,  such 
as  is  now  designated  personal  property,  or  very  little  at  any 
rate,  at  that  time  visibly  existed.  No  funds  or  railways,  or 
rich  iron  mines,  or  other  such  personal  property  then  existed. 
All  the  mass  of  wealth  which  is  now  possessed  by  the  merchant 
princes  of  this  rich  country  has  gradually  arisen  since  the  days 
wheu  this  tax  was  first  imposed.  Then  why,  I  ask,  as  in 
process  of  time  it  did  arise,  should  it  not  have  taken  upon  its 
shoulders  its  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  nation  ? 
Can  any  person  say  that  the  wealth  of  the  country,  no 


matter  from  what  source  it  may  arise,  ought  not  to  bear  its 
share  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  sick,  and  aged ;  and,  still 
more,  that  it  ought  not  to  contribute  to  those  burdens  that  are 
more  imperial  thau  local,  and,  as  such,  concern  every  class  of 
the  community  ?  As  an  instance  I  quote  the  charges  for 
police,  for  the  gaols,  for  militia  stores,  for  lunatic  asylums,  for 
coroners,  and  other  charges,  to  say  nothing  of  the  charge  for 
maintaining  turnpike  roads,  and  soon  for  the  education  rate. 
Who  can  say  that  the  fundholder  is  not  as  much  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  all  those  institutions  I  have  named — police, 
gaols,  mihtia,  &c. — as  the  landowner  ?  Now  I  will  refer  to 
some  of  the  great  sources  of  wealth  in  this  country,  none  of 
which  contribute  to  the  local  taxation  charges.  The  following 
condensed  statement  will  convey  an  idea  of  this  enormous 
capital : 

funded  and  unfunded  debt        £805,000,000 

British  railway  shares  and  debentures  325,500,000 

Indian  railway  shares  held  in  England  26,500,000 

Colonial  Government  securities 16,000,000 

Indian  Home  Bond  debt    6,800,000 

London  Joint  Stock  banks 15,500,000 

Irish  and  Scotch  banks      12,750,000 

Bank  Stock 14,500,000 

Insurance  companies 15,000,000 

Mines— British  and  foreign       10,000,000 

Steam  companies        5,000,000 

Telegraphic  companies       9,000,000 

Docks,  canals,  waterworks,  bridges,  &c.  20,500,000 

Gas  companies    6,700,000 

£1,288,750,000 

In  addition  to  this  immense  amount  of  property,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  all  Government  property  (dockyards,  &c.)  ought  to 
be  rated.  The  extraordinary  increase  of  poor  rates  within  the 
last  few  years  is  beginning  to  take  effect  on  public  opinion. 
Hence  its  being  taken  up  by  the  chambers  cf  agriculture,  and 
hence  our  naming  of  it  to-day.  The  increase,  having  been 
something  like  three  millions  annually,  is  all  heaped  upon 
land  and  house  property,  the  iucome  on  which  has  been  esti- 
mated at  ninety  millions  ;  whereas  the  income  assessed  by  the 
income-tax,  and  which  is  only  half  the  real  income  of  the 
country,  is  nearly  four  hundred  millions  ;  so  that,  in  case  tlie 
property  and  income  of  the  country  were  fairly  assessed,  the 
rates  would  be  about  one-fourth  of  what  they  are  now.  With 
regard  to  land  let  us  look  at  the  last  thirty  years,  and  see  what 
has  happened  with  regard  to  it.  I  wish  to  know  why  the 
owners  of  funded  property  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
taxes  in  the  same  way  as  houses  and  land  ?  Why,  if  we  look 
at  the  newspapers,  we  find  that  banking  companies  in  this 
country,  or  some  of  them,  pay  15  or  20  per  cent.,  and  I  want 
to  know — and  I  confess  I  think  tliat  some  of  you  will  go  with 
me — whetlier  it  is  right  for  a  great  man  to  be  receiving  that 
high  rate  of  interest,  to  be  sitting  down  iu  his  easy-chair,  and 
enjoying  his  oUiim  cum  dhjmlate,  without  paying  out  of  it  one 
farthing  to  the  local  taxation  of  this  country.  I  believe,  if 
yon  all  put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  work  in  the  right 
direction,  we  shall  not  see  the  burdens  placed  so  unfairly  as 
they  are  now.  Insulficieucy  of  capital  employed  is  probably 
the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  progressive  agriculture,  but 
still  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  per  acre  required  to  farm  to  the  best  advantage,  be- 
cause some  districts  require  much  more  than  others,  owing  to 
the  variation  of  soils  and  situation.  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted that  where  capital  is  wanted  great  losses  often  occur. 
In  such  cases  too  little  stock,  too  little  manure,  too  little  both 
of  animal  and  manual  labour  is  available,  and,  from  necessity, 
the  produce  also  is  disposed  of  at  the  most  unprofitable  time 
— in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  free-trade  idea  of  buying  in 
the  cheapest  market  and  selling  iu  the  dearest  is  very  often 
completely  reversed.  Land,  strictly  speaking,  is  only  the  me- 
dium of  production,  the  capital  employed  in  cultivation  being 
the  means  to  an  end,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  judicious 
outlay  of  money  the  productions  of  the  soil  yield  profit  or  loss. 
I  may  also  trace  to  the  same  cause  the  want  of  a  well-bred 
stock  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  &c.,  which  still  impedes 
agricultural  progress  to  a  great  extent,  for  although  wonder- 
ful improvements  have  been  made  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
yet  if  we  go  into  any  market  we  meet  with  lots  of  ill-bred 
animals  for  sale  which  never  have,  and  never  can,  yield  a  fair 
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profit  for  keeping.  I  must,  however,  say  that  I  think  there 
are  more  bad  farmers  through  want  of  means  tlian  there  are 
for  lack  of  judgment  and  practical  skiD.  In  conclusion  I 
would  say  that  there  are  many  other  causes  which  I  could  name 
having  a  tendency  collaterally  to  impede  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, but  I  forbear,  in  the  hope  that  other  members  will 
take  them  up  iu  the  discussion,  which  I  trust  will  follow  the 
reading  of  this  paper.  I  beg  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Sutton 
should  take  up  the  subject  of  the  loss  and  waste  of  the  force  of 
cultivation  of"  the  land  through  the  bad  construction  of  the 
implements  used.  We  have  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  manure 
sellers,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  our  worthy  secretary 
make  a  few  observations  with  regard  to  it,  for  I  cannot  but 
admit  that  the  farmers  are  very  often  the  dupes  of  the  manure 
merchants,  and  only  find  out  that  it  is  bad  manure  after  they 
have  lost  their  crops.  I  will  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  chairman,  who  will  no  doubt  call  upon  gentlemen  who  are 
able  to  supply  the  omissions  I  have  made  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  G.  Gater  said  Mr.  Blundell,  if  he  understood  him 
aright,  wanted  to  show  that  the  market  gardeners  had  done 
harm  by  taking  away  a  deal  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman  :  No,  what  he  wishes  to  show  is  that  build- 
ings and  such  like  in  the  towns  have  driven  the  market 
gardeners  farther  out  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Gater  could  not  quite  understand  how  it  was  that  Mr. 
Blundell  made  it  appear  that  the  property  he  had  mentioned 
paid  no  taxes,  which  were  paid  almost  exclusively  by  houses 
and  land  according  to  his  theory.  All  he  (Mr.  Gater)  could 
say  was  that  he  had  got  property  of  every  description,  and  it 
all  paid  taxes  in  one  way  or  the  other.  Funded  property  paid 
the  income-tax,  and  therefore  he  could  not  understand  how 
Mr.  Blundell  could  say  that  houses  and  laud  paid  all  the 
burdens.  It  might  be,  however,  that  funded  property  did  not 
pay  its  proper  proportion. 

The  CuAiRMAN  explained  that  Mr.  Blundell  was  only 
speaking  of  local  and  not  imperial  taxation.  He  had  alluded 
to  that  which  escaped  local  taxation. 

Mr.  Gater  :  Every  man  who  has  property  pays  something, 
but  whether  he  pays  enough  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  James  Withers  entirely  concurred  with  Mr.  Blundell 
in  the  idea  he  had  brougiit  forward ;  indeed  he  and  Jlr. 
Blundell's  ideas  were  the  self  same.  He  had  thought  over 
some  of  the  impediments  to  agricultural  progress,  and  which 
he  wou'd  repeat  to  them.  There  were  many  impediments  to 
which  the  landlord  and  tenant  might  both  plead  guilty.  There 
were  some  things  which  the  landlord  thinks  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with,  and  the  same  with  regard  to  the  tenant.  One  thing 
was  they  wanted  more  convenient  farm  buildings,  and  among 
them  labourers'  cottages  was  not  the  least.  He  was  very 
badly  oflT  indeed  with  them  himself.  Then  they  could  not 
remove  timber,  also  hedges  and  hedgerows.  He  could  speak 
of  these  things  because  he  suffered  from  them.  Then  there 
were  short  and  imperfect  leases,  and  these  were  impediments 
to  agricultural  progress.  A  great  deal  depended  on  the  way 
in  which  the  leases  were  drawn,  for  he  had  known  cases  where 
they  had  been  very  detrimental  to  the  occupier,  and  of  no 
benefit  to  the  owner.  Some  leases  were  so  binding  that  the 
tenant  was  confined  to  a  circle,  just  like  a  circus  horse  running 
round  the  ring,  and  thus  all  his  power  of  extension  was 
crippled.  Then  land  suffered  much  at  the  end  of  a  lease 
where  there  was  no  compensation  for  unexhausted  or  perma- 
nent improvements,  and  this  was  a  very  great  clog  to  agricul- 
tural progress.  Then  they  had  not  a  just  law  with  regard  to 
Tenant  Right,  and  if  it  was  right  to  make  an  alteration  iu 
Ireland  he  also  thought  it  was  but  fair  and  just  to  England 
that  an  alteration  should  also  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  agriculturist. 

Mr.  John  Gater  thought  many  thanks  were  due  to  Mr. 
Blundell  for  his  excellent  paper.  There  was  one  point  iu  it 
which  struck  his  attention  more  than  anything  else,  and  one 
on  which  tliey  might  found  a  resolution.  It  was  that  part 
where  he  alluded  to  the  insufficiency  of  capital  employed,  and 
this  concerned  both  the  landlord  and  tlie  tenant.  Taking  the 
landlords  first,  he  really  tliouglit  there  were  many  cases  where 
they  were  not  masters  of  their  own.  They  saw  that  many 
estates  were  so  encumbered  as  to  be  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
bauds  of  the  owners,  and  in  such  cases  the  owners  declined  to 
do  anything  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Then  tliey 
had  another  case — where  the  estates  were  heavily  mortgaged. 
He  thought  they    wanted  some  alteration  in  tiie   law  of 


mortgages,  for  now  a  man  went  and  mortgaged  his  estate 
privately,  not  wishing  it  to  be  known  what  lie  had  done, 
whereas  if  he  had  the  power  he  might  be  inclined  to  sell  it, 
or  deal  with  it  better  than  he  otherwise  could. 

Mr.  Blundell  :  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  greater  faci- 
lities  should  be  given  for  the  transfer  of  land,  and  that  the 
conveyance  should  be  made  more  simple  P 

Mr.  Gater  was  of  opinion  that  a  little  more  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  Lord  Westbury's  Act  of  Parliamentary 
Title.  It  was  very  simple,  and  as  it  proved  of  large  benefit  to 
the  community  he  could  not  understand  why  it  had  not  been 
brought  more  into  use.  If  everyone  enfranchised  their  pro- 
perty the  work  of  the  lawyers  would  be  very  much  less.  It 
had  been  done  in  several  cases  with  success,  and  it  could  be 
done  more  easily  than  some  people  imagined.  With  regard  to 
leases  he  could  not  go  with  all  Mr.  Blundell  had  said.  He 
thought  he  had  spoken  on  one  side — the  tenants' — of  the 
question.  He  thought  much  fault  rested  on  the  tenants'  side 
as  well  as  the  landlords'.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  a  tenant 
was  willing  to  give  an  increased  rent  for  a  long  lease,  there 
would  be  plenty  of  landlords  willing  to  grant  them.  He 
would  ask  Mr.  Blundell  whether,  as  a  rule,  there  were  parties 
who  were  willing  to  give  an  increased  rent  where  long  leases 
were  olfered.  They  could  not  expect  that  owners  would  go 
out  of  their  way  and  grant  leases  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty-one 
years,  at  a  low  rate  ;  for  during  that  time  they  would  be  de- 
barred from  taking  advantage  of  any  rise  there  might  be  in  the 
value  of  land.  If  tenants  were  willing  to  give  an  increased 
rent  for  long  leases,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  gentlemen 
would  grant  them  ;  and  if  they  would  not  give  more  for  them 
they  were  not  entitled  to  have  them.  The  cottages  for  agri- 
cultural labourers  was  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  Mr. 
Blundell  had  truly  said  that  they  took  care  of  the  animals, 
that  they  had  nice  buildings,  well  drained  and  veutilated,  and 
everything  to  make  them  comfortable  ;  but  the  labourer  and 
his  family  were  crowded  together  in  a  small  house.  They 
caused  him  to  sleep  in  small  rooms,  with  a  very  few  cubic  feet 
of  air  to  breathe,  and  he  went  to  work  the  next  morning  with 
his  physical  wants  so  neglected  that  ife  could  not  do  his  work 
properly.  Therefore  the  farmer  was  deprived  of  much  of  his 
labour,  and  this  was  one  of  the  impediments  to  agricultural 
progress.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  were  many  questions 
which  the  tenants  could  settle  themselves.  The  advantages  of 
draining  were  now  so  well  known,  and  had  been  so  often 
alluded  to,  that  he  would  not  now  dilate  upon  them.  There 
was  a  large  quantity  of  land  in  every  county  which  could  not 
be  properly  cultivated  without  being  well  drained.  If  the 
occupiers  were  willing  to  come  forward  and  pay  a  fair  per- 
centage on  the  drainage — for  they  must  remember  that  drains 
would  not  last  for  ever,  that  a  new  system  might  come  into 
operation,  and  that  a  new  tenant  might  not  like  what  had  been 
done  before — if  they  would  pay  a  fair  per-centage  for  the 
draining,  he  thought  landlords  would  be  willing  to  meet  them. 
The  question  of  timber,  hedges,  and  wood  in  hedgerows,  was 
one  which  might  come  under  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  a  man 
had  a  right  to  do  as  he  liked  with  his  property.  It  was  often 
the  ease  where  a  man  had  the  inclination  to  remove  these 
things  he  had  not  the  power,  and  often  when  he  had  the  right 
he  had  not  the  will  to  do  so.  The  question  of  game  was  a 
very  old  subject,  and  one  which  had  been  pretty  well  ventilated 
there.  Mr.  Blundell  said  in  bis  paper  that  he  would  make 
any  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  game  illegal. 
He  also  went  on  to  say  that  small  occupiers  should  lose  their 
game,  but  he  afterwards  recommended  that  they  should  make 
some  sort  of  contract  with  the  tenant  afterwards. 

Mr.  Blundell  :  I  beg  your  pardon.  What  I  say  is,  that 
the  agreement  with  regard  to  the  reservation  of  the  game 
should  be  null  and  void. 

Mr.  Gater  :  Then  I  would  ask  you  in  what  way  the  small 
proprietor  could  enjoy  his  sport  P 

Mr.  Blundell  :  He  could  enjoy  it  in  what  way  he  thinks 
proper  on  his  own  land. 

Mr.  Gater  :  But  if  you  say  the  small  proprietor  shall  not 
be  able  to  make  a  contract  with  his  tenant,  how  will  he  be 
able  to  enjoy  his  sport  P 

Mr.  Blundell  replied  that,  seeing  gentlemen  like  the  Mr. 
Gaters  around  him  he  would  remind  them  that  what  he  said 
was  that  he  would  heve  any  agreement  between  landlords  and 
their  tenants  as  to  game  reservation  null  aud  void  in  law,  but 
that  they  might  come  to  an  understaudiug  among  themselves 
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in  a  spirit  of  friendliness,  so  that  both  might  enjoy  the  game, 
and  he  believed  it  would  cause  that  spirit  of  friendship  to  exist 
between  them  and  the  best  bond  of  union  that  could  ever  be 
made. 

The  Chaieman  explained  that  Mr.  Blundell  did  not  mean 
that  tliere  should  be  a  written  agreement,  but  merely  an  under- 
standing bet\veen  them  as  to  the  right  of  sporting. 

Mr.  Gater  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  Mr.  Blundell's  paper 
put  the  saddle  on  the  other  liorse.  He  would  make  the  game 
the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  then  allow  the  landlord  to  get 
it  back. 

The  Chairman  ;  Yes,  but  he  would  have  no  right  to  it, 
as  tliere  would  be  no  written  agreement.  He  recommends 
tliat  a  proper  understanding  should  be  come  to  between 
them, 

Mr.  Gater  considered  it  would  still  be  making  a  contract, 
only  iu  auotlier  way.  At  present  the  game  by  law  was  tlie 
property  of  the  tenant ;  all  the  power  was  vested  in  him, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  any  legislation  was  wanted  on  the 
subject. 

A  Member  :  I  think  it  is  wanted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Gater  continued  :  Mr.  Blundell  had  taken  up  emigra- 
tion and  the  Factory  Acts,  but  he  did  not  think  that  they 
would  say  agriculturists  were  the  same  sort  of  people.  He 
thought  they  had  more  power  of  taking  care  of  themselves 
than  the  others  had.  The  next  part  of  Mr.  Bhmdell's  paper 
to  which  his  attention  had  been  directed  was  that  with  regard 
to  local  taxation,  and  he  felt  there  was  much  that  might  be 
said  on  that  point.  With  regard  to  Govc-nment  properties  he 
tliought  they  ought  to  be  rated,  and  for  this  reason — that  many 
districts  were  altogether  free  from  them,  wliile  there  were 
others  which  had  a  large  portion.  Where  the  Government 
property  was  there  was  sure  to  be  poor  people  and  distress,  and 
other  parts  had  nothing  of  this.  These  places  were  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  rated,  and  he 
believed  the  present  Govermuent  contemplated  something  of 
this  sort.  He  did  not  think  there  would  be  anything  to  com- 
plain of  in  that  respect  that  time  next  year.  With  regard  to 
railways,  colonial  and  Government  securities,  railway  and  tele- 
graph companies,  &c.,  these  were  rated  to  everything  that 
laud  and  houses  were  rated  to.  They  were  rated  to  everything 
that  agriculture  was  rated  for,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  far 
beyond  what  they  ought  to  be.  With  regard  to  joint-stock 
banks  and  shipping  Mr.  Blundell's  argument  might  have 
weight,  but  at  the  same  time  they  must  remember  that  the 
capital  of  joint-stock  banks  was  mainly  employed  in  works 
which  paid  local  taxation,  and  it  was  a  great  question  whether, 
if  they  were  rated,  the  value  of  money  would  not  rise,  and  thus 
men  who  wanted  to  borrow  money  forthe  purpose  of  carrying  out 
works  would  have  to  pay  a  higher  per  centage.  He  now  came 
again  to  the  insufficiency  of  capital  employed,  which  was  really 
at  the  bottom  of  all  their  grievances,  and  he  had  no  doubt  a 
resolution  dealing  with  it  would  be  submitted  before  the  close 
of  tjie  discussion. 

Mr.  Spoon'er  did  not  think  tliey  could  complain  of  the 
want  of  latitude  for  discussion.  He  thought  Mr.  Blundell's 
paper  was  quite  copious  enough,  and  that  he  had  given  him- 
self ])lenty  of  rope.  It  almost  reminded  him  of  the  advice  a 
father  gave  to  his  son  in  the  very  ancient  days,  when  bows 
and  arrows  were  almost  the  only  instruments  used  in  warfare. 
The  father  said  to  his  son,  "  John,  whatever  you  do  aim  high 
enough.  You  may  not  hit  the  sun,  but  your  arrow  will  reach 
higher  than  if  sent  along  the  surface."  In  these  days  of  fire- 
arms it  was  no  use  to  pull  the  trigger  without  they  covered 
the  mark.  He  thought  if  the  paper  had  been  a  little  more 
direct  in  its  aim,  and  it  had  not  fired  so  largely,  it  might  have 
brought  down  more  game.  Perhaps  his  friend  was  following 
the  weapon  which  had  lately  been  brought  into  use,  but  which 
was  not  very  efl"ective — viz.,  the  mitrailleuse — the  efficacy  of 
which  seemed  to  be  in  the  firing  off  of  an  infinite  number  of 
balls  in  the  hope  that  there  would  be  a  chance  of  bring- 
ing something  down.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  re- 
fer to  the  different  heads  of  the  paper.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Blundell  with  regard  to  leases  and  agreements,  and  he 
thought  there  should  be  two  modes  of  dealing  with  them. 
There  should  be  leases  tor  a  term  of  years,  and  there  should 
also  be  annual  lettings,  with  sometliing  like  two  years'  notice 
to  quit,  aud  comDeiisatioa  for  iraprovements.  They  had  onn 
gystem  in  one  pari,  and  oue  ia  a&other.  Iq  Noifolk  oue  system 


prevailed,  and  iu  Lincolnshire  another,  and  in  the  latter  place 
every  one  seemed  satisfied  without  a  lease.  He  thought  that 
both  plf>ns  were  equally  good,  and  that  a  better  arrangement 
might  be  made  tlian  now  existed.  Passing  to  the  subject  of 
agricultural  laud,  it  was  very  true  that  much  of  it  had  neces- 
sarily been  taken  up  by  railways  and  the  extension  of  towns. 
As  he  understood  Mr.  Blundell,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  one 
word  of  complaint  about  the  market  gardeners  taking  up  the 
land.in  the  country,  but  lie  did  it  in  order  to  show  that  large 
amounts  of  land  which  had  formerly  been  used  by  them  had 
been  taken  up  by  railways  and  other  things,  and  that  land 
which  was  now  uncultivated  should  be  brought  into  use  to 
supply  its  place.  At  the  same  time  they  as  an  agricultural 
club  could  not  help  looking  at  aud  giving  their  discountenance 
to  such  a  proposal  as  was  promulgated  at  a  pulilic  meeting 
the  other  day  with  regard  to  the  New  Forest.  The  very  idea 
that  the  neighbouring  forest  should  be  cut  up  into  6,000  farms 
of  ten  acres  to  each  person  should  be  at  once  set  aside.  They 
said  that  it  should  not  be  let  or  sold  to  any  men  of  capital, 
but  that  it  should  be  let  on  long  leases  to  people  who  had  none, 
and  that  the  Government  should  advance  money  to  those  people 
without  any  security  whatever.  This  was  quite  opposed  to 
sound  doctrine  and  common  sense,  and  totally  destructive  to 
good  government.  Would  not  the  nation  have  good  reason  to 
complain  when  the  Government  came  to  them,  after  these 
people  had  failed  to  report  the  bad  debts  ?  The  people  have 
had  the  money  ;  they  gave  no  security,  and  the  Government 
could  only  go  to  the  country  and  say  "  Thank  us  for  what  we 
have  done."  Was  that  at  all  likely  or  possible  P  ("  No,  no  "), 
There  were  people  who  had  some  money  to  put  out,  and  let 
them  see  whether  it  was  likely  they  would  do  it  without 
security.  A  person  at  present  had  a  certain  per-centage  for 
his  money,  the  higher  according  to  the  risk,  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  Government  would  deal  with  these  people 
different  to  what  they  would  with  others.  Such  a  scheme  was 
not  hkely  to  benefit  the  poor  man.  What  they  wanted  was 
men  with  plenty  of  money,  large  merchants  or  others  who  had 
retired  from  business,  and  who  wished  to  have  something  to 
do  with  land,  who  would  lay  out  money  in  employing  the 
labour  around  them,  who  would  live  in  the  midst  of  them, 
deal  witli  the  shopkeepers  iu  the  towns  around  them, 
and  who  would  spend  much  with  them.  These  were  the 
men  who  were  most  likely  to  benefit  the  community 
at  large,  and  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  various 
towns  near  where  they  resided.  A  man  would  be  more 
benefited  by  having  labour  and  money  given  to  him  than  by 
holding  ten  acres  of  land  and  living  upon  them,  for  he  would 
not  be  so  well  off  as  a  tailor  or  a  shoemaker  with  his  pound 
per  week.  The  reason  why  a  small  farmer  could  make  it 
answer  was  because  he  had  employment  for  his  teams  at  other 
places  besides  his  farm.  Consequently  by  these  means  he 
could  do  what  was  to  be  done  on  his  farm,  aud  by  great  indus- 
try he  was  enabled  to  do  other  work  elsewhere  which  enabled 
him  to  pay  his  way.  A  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting,  and 
a  very  injudicious  one,  was  to  the  cifcct  that  no  portion  of  the 
property  should  be  allowed  to  get  into  private  hands.  Instead 
of  this  he  would  recommend  that  the  land  should  be  so  placed, 
and  others  could  if  they  pleased  then  let  out  iu  lots  of  oue, 
five  or  ten  acres,  to  other  parties.  It  would  be  far  better  done 
in  this  way  than  by  the  Government.  Passing  to  the  subject 
of  game,  he  might  say  he  could  not  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Blundell's  remedy.  It  was  urged  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
remedied,  as  the  law  said  that  the  game  belonged  to  the  occu- 
pier, but  then  in  came  the  landlord,  who  said  the  game  is  mine, 
the  law  allows  it,  and  that  he  should  reserve  to  himself  the 
right  to  shoot  it.  It  certainly  ought  to  belong  to  one  or  the 
other.  It  should  not  be  a  question  to  be  decided  between  the 
two.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Blundell,  who  said  that 
the  game  should  be  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  power  to  make  an  agreement,  because  that  would 
deprive  the  landlord  of  his  sport,  for  he  liked  the  landlords  to 
enjoy  their  proper  field  sports,  because  he  thought  they  tended 
to  the  promotion  of  health,  and  would  make  a  man  more  hardy 
and  better  prepared  to  defend  his  own  country  iu  the  time  of 
need  than  if  he  had  no  out-door  amusements.  He  thouglit 
the  remedy  was  a  simple  one,  but  at  the  same  time  they  could 
not  do  without  some  law.  He  felt  that  the  ground  game — 
the  hares  and  rabbits— should  belong  to  the  tenant  without 
any  power  of  regervatiou  whatever,  wiUioHt  tho  landlord  being 
ftblo  to  make  au  agveement  to  retaia  theva  as  bis  propsjty, 
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while  the  winged  game  should  belong  to  the  landlord,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  his  shootiug  where  he  liked 
if  a  proper  understandiug  was  come  to.  He  thought  that  was 
all  they  were  likely  to  get  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  that 
the  agriculturists  should  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
gain  it,  as  he  believed  this  was  the  only  point  where  they 
would  meet  with  success.  With  regard  to  local  taxation,  hi 
thought  that  they  should  take  up  the  matter  more  than  they 
did.  He  could  not  see  why  the  poor  rate  should  not  be  di- 
vided between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  Let  the  tenant  pay 
it,  and  deduct  half  out  of  his  rent.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  landlord  would  have  a  greater  interest  in  keeping  it  down. 
They  now  found  they  had  good  roads,  and  the  tenants  paid  for 
them.  AH  the  owners  had  to  do  in  places  was  to  pay  the 
turnpike,  and  the  tenant  had  to  do  the  same  as  well  as  pay  the 
highway  rates.  Why  did  not  Sir  George  Jenkinson  and  the 
Devonshire  baronet  get  up  in  Parliament  and  object  to  the 
tenant  being  burdened  any  more  ?  Why  did  they  not  say  he 
was  already  burdened  enough  when  Parliament  passed  the  un- 
just highway  and  education  rates?  Education  was  a  very 
good  thing,  he  had  not  one  word  to  say  against  it,  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  tenant  should  pay  for  it  entirely.  Why 
were  not  those  hon.  baronets  not  there  to  oppose  it  P  Instead 
of  that  they  went  hammering  at  the  gates  of  Parliament  in 
favour  of  a  scheme  to  levy  poor  rates  on  income  of  all  kinds. 
He  was  not  given  to  prophecy,  but  he  would  prophesy  that 
for  another  ten  years  such  a  scheme  would  not  be  granted. 
He  thought  that  such  a  plan  would  increase  their  taxation,  and 
should  not  have  been  proposed,  and  they  should  not  have 
allowed  such  things  to  be  put  in  the  poor  rate.  The  cost  of 
education,  the  police,  and  lunatic  asylums  should  be  removed 
from  the  poor  rate  and  put  on  the  consolidated  fund.  Far- 
mers would  get  moie  relief  by  these  means  than  they 
would  from  any  others,  and  they  should  agitate  in  this 
direction.  He  saw  that  Mr.  Blundell  had  mentioned 
property  in  India.  These  Indian  shares,  or  many  of  them, 
were  held  in  England.  But  what  did  it  matter  where  they 
were  held  ?  The  property  was  in  India.  Was  it  just  that 
because  people  came  to  live  in  Enjlaud  that  they  should  tax 
them  for  coming  here  to  live  ?  (Mr.  Blundell :  The  tax 
could  be  abated  then.)  He  thought  that  was  a  very  queer 
idea,  and  he  could  tell  them  that  if  they  taxed  funded  property 
it  would  go  down  a  large  per  cent.  It  was  not  property,  but 
a  debt — the  money  was  gone,  and  if  they  proposed  to  tax  it 
he  was  sure  there  was  not  a  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer, 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  who  would  allow  funded  pro- 
perty to  be  tampered  with  in  such  a  way.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  G.  Gater,  that  this  property  was  taxed  one  way  or  the 
other.  There  were  men  who  had  large  incomes,  and  some  of 
this  was  derived  from  house  property  aud  propety  of  that  des- 
cription, if  they  compared  houses  and  land  they  would  find 
that  the  houses  paid  the  largest  share  of  local  taxation.  House 
owners  who  did  not  complain  paid  sixty-five  millions,  and 
landed  property  about  fifty  millions.  If  he  had  spoken  rather 
freely  on  some  points  it  was  because  he  thought  the  agricul- 
turist should  be  alive  and  insist  upon  something  being  done, 
and  that  many  local  taxes  which  now  pressed  so  heavily  on 
them  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  country  at  large,  and  should  be 
placed  on  the  consolidated  fund.  He  thought  if  more  capital 
was  employed  more  land  would  be  under  cultivation,  and  the 
consequence  would  be  that  more  labour  would  be  employed. 
It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  at  a  public  dinner  the  chair- 
man advised  all  farmers  to  buy  their  seeds,  manure,  cake,  and 
other  things  in  London.  He  advised  them  to  go  to  a  co- 
operative store,  where  they  would  be  expected  to  pay  cash  for 
their  goods,  as  the  store  had  no  capital  beyond  what  was 
necessary  to  pay  a  clerk  and  those  who  assisted  there.  The 
result  of  this  would  be  to  take  the  capital  out  of  their  hands, 
and,  instead  of  credit  being  given,  as  was  now  the  case,  and 
the  money  laid  out  on  the  land,  it  would  be  taken  from  them, 
and  it  would  deprive  farmers  of  getting  that  capital  which  they 
now  obtained  under  the  name  of  credit.  Why  should  the 
farmer  be  obliged  to  pay  cash  for  his  goods  for  the  benefit  of 
others  wliile  other  classes  were  enabled  to  obtain  credit,  and 
why  should  he  do  that  which  would  compel  him  to  go  without 
that  which  would  enable  him  to  make  his  farm  productive  ? 
He  considered  that  agriculturists  liad  a  right  to  share  the 
many  millions  of  pounds  of  capital  invested  in  his  wants  as 
any  others.  Before  lie  sat  down  he  must  say  that  he  thought 
their  thanks  were  due  to  Mr.  Blundell  for  the  excellent  paper 


he  had  read  to  them.  It  had  had  some  hard  rubbing,  but  he 
thought  that  it  would  tend  to  give  hira  a  still  brighter  polish 
if  it  had  a  little  rubbing. 

Mr.  SuTT02<  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  hedgerows  were 
a  bar  to  steam  cultivation,  and  he  could  say  that  steam  culti- 
vation had  been  beneficial,  as  he  had  seen  its  effects  in  the  late 
drought.  Where  steam  had  been  used  the  crops  were  better 
than  where  the  ground  was  ploughed  to  a  light  depth.  He 
thought  that  the  insufficiency  of  capital  at  command  prevented 
many  agriculturists  from  adopting  steam  cultivation,  and  he 
was  quite  sure  there  were  numbers  who  would  do  so  if  they 
had  the  money  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  James  Withers  could  not  see  why  the  landed  and 
house  property  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  local  taxes 
and  the  bounded  property  go  Scot  free.  He  still  considered 
the  taxes  were  very  unfair  towards  the  tenant  aud  the  land- 
owner. 

Mr.  Ekxess,  although  he  had  not  been  among  them  lately, 
was  pleased  with  what  he  had  heard  that  day.  He  agreed  with 
many  things  Mr.  Blundell  had  stated  in  his  paper,  and  several 
of  his  suggestions  ought  to  be  carried  out. 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Blundell  had  spoken  of  the  impedi- 
ments to  agricultural  progress,  and  he  had  spoken  in  the  first 
place  of  leases.  They  all  knew  that  when  a  person  took  a  farm 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  take  it  on  terms  which  would 
make  him  feel  that  he  had  an  interest  in  it.  He  thought  tliey 
should  grant  such  leases  as  would  make  a  tenant  feel  he  had  an 
interest  in  the  land,  even  up  to  the  year  of  his  leaving,  but  at 
the  present  the  terms  made  with  regard  to  quitting  were  often 
very  unsatisfactory,  the  landlord  thinking  he  had  paid  too 
much  for  compensation,  while  the  tenant  thought  he  had  not 
got  enough.  With  references  to  lease  he  thought  those 
adopted  by  Mr.  Fleming  with  regard  to  compensation  were  as 
good  patterns  as  they  could  have,  and  he  thought 
they  could  make  very  satisfactory  arrangements  under 
them.  He  would  read  Mr.  Mechi's  views  of  the 
impediments  to  agriculture,  some  of  which  were  the  want  of 
security  of  tenure,  the  difficulty  in  the  conveyance  of  land,  the 
law  of  entail,  the  want  of  good  drainage,  timber,  ground 
game,  the  retention  of  so  much  land  as  pasture  and  as  open 
wastes,  and  the  love  lor  antiquated  customs.  He  (the  chair- 
man) thought  that  much  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  giving 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  which  would  not 
only  prove  of  advantage  to  the  landlord,  but  also  the  incom- 
ing tennant.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  John  Gater  with  re- 
gard to  the  game,  who  had  said  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  occupier 
if  had  did  not  have  the  game  with  the  land.  The  landlord  said 
the  game  belonged  to  him,  while  the  tenant  said  under  the  law 
it  was  his  property,  and  while  this  was  the  case  that  law  was 
a  perfect  mockery.  If  a  tenant  did  hot  give  up  the  game  he 
could  not  have  the  land,  and  he  could  say  that  there  was  four- 
fifths  of  the  farms  which  could  not  be  got  without  the  right  to 
the  game  being  reserved  to  the  owner.  The  law  in  these 
matters  was  unsatisfactory,  and  must  be  altered  sooner  or  later. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  land  in  Ireland.  That  was 
allowed  to  go  on  for  a  certain  time  in  tlie  old  way,  but  at  last 
it  was  found  that  it  could  not  remain  so  auy  longer,  and  an 
alteration  was  made.  The  game  question  was  getting  into 
such  a  state  that  he  thought  they  should  ask  the  Legislature 
to  step  in  and  remedy  it.  He  had  been  reading  the  discussion 
at  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  this  subject,  and 
they  had  come  to  the  resolution  that  hares  and  rabbits  should 
be  expunged  from  the  game  list.  He  thought  it  very  unfair 
that  Government  property  should  not  be  rated.  They  saw 
many  men  leave  the  country  places,  and,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  go  to  Portsmouth  and  other  towns  where  there  were 
Government  works.  If  they  became  ill  or  were  in  distress 
they  became  chargeable  to  the  place  where  they  were,  aud  he 
therefore  thought  all  Government  property  should  be  rated. 
He  could  not  agree  with  all  Mr.  Spooner  had  said  with  regard 
to  local  taxation.  He  thought  this  concerned  the  whole 
country  at  large,  and  that  all  should  pay  ;  and  whether  they 
received  their  twenty  per  cent,  from  the  banks  or  their  three 
per  cent,  only  from  the  funds,  parties  would  still  be  found  to 
invest.  There  were  some  people  who  said  that  the  landlord 
paid  the  poor  rates,  but  he  could  not  agree  with  them.  He 
did  not  think  the  landlord  paid  them.  The  only  thing  he  paid 
was  the  property  tax.  If  they  signed  an  agreement  it  was 
that  the  tenant  paid  all  the  rates,  the  property  tax  excepted. 
It  was  useless  for  the  farmer  to  say  that  he  paid  all  the  taxes 
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his  labourer  paid  in  the  shape  of  the  beer  lie  drank.  It  was  the 
consumer  who  paid.  Tithes  were  quite  a  different  thing  to 
poor  rates,  as  they  were  settled. 

Mr.  Blundell,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  that  nearly  all 
the  members  who  had  spoken  fell  in  with  his  view  with  re- 
gard to  the  leases.  Some  gentlemen  had  said  that  there  were 
gentlemen  who  could  not  do  as  they  wished  with  their  land 
because  of  the  limited  means  at  their  disposal.  That  might 
arise  from  various  causes,  from  the  land  being  entailed,  but 
that  might  be  met  by  their  having  a  loan  to  improve  the  pro- 
perty, to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  If 
landlords  and  tenants  would  only  bind  together  they  might  do 
that  which  was  advantageous  to  both,  but  if  there  were  some 
who  would  not  take  the  advice  of  practical  men  they  must  be 
allowed  to  go  on  in  their  blindness.  He  could  not  give  up  his 
ideas  with  regard  to  game,  and  he  would  have  no  half-and- 
half  measures.  Their  secretary,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say  he 
always  did,  threw  some  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  but  he  could 
assure  them  the  oil  he  had  thrown  upon  that  subject  had  had 
no  effect  upon  him.  Mr.  Spooner's  observations  went  to 
recommend  a  compromise.  As  long  as  he  (Mr.  Bluudell)  had 
a  voice  to  raise  he  would  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
benefit  the  tenantry  of  this  country.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  would  do  away  with  the  game.  Had  he  not  shown  them 
how  they  could  make  a  toy  of  it,  how  they  could  have  haitue 
shooting  if  they  choose,  and  how  they  could  make  a  profit  out 
of  it  if  they  liked  ?     What  he  was  opposed  to  was  the  power 


for  the  game  to  be  reserved  to  the  landlord.  With  regard  to 
local  taxation,  he  did  not  see  why  property  which  was  pay- 
ing large  dividends  should  be  aUowed  to  go  scot  free,  and  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Spooner  that  the  charges  for  lunatic  asylums, 
the  police,  and  such  like,  should  be  paid  from  the  consoHdated 
fund.  Some  of  his  arguments  might  appear  hopeless  to  them, 
but  he  could  tell  them  that  he  did  not  despair,  and  that  he 
never  aUowed  such  a  word  as  hopeless  to  enter  into  his  dic- 
tionary. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Spooner  the  following  resolutions 
were  put  and  carried  : 

That  amongst  the  various  impediments  which  prevent  the 
more  effective  and  successful  cultivation  of  land  the  following 
stand  prominent — 

1.  Tlie  absence  of  leases,  or  agreements  provided  with  two 
years'  notice  and  compensation  for  tenants'  improvements  and 
outlay  on  unexhausted  manures,  on  quitting. 

3.  The  very  unsatisfactory  laws  and  customs  relating  to 
game,  whereby  the  control  of  ground  game  is  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  tenant. 

3.  The  difficulties,  obstructions,  and  expense  attending  the 
transfer  of  land. 

4.  The  non-reclamation  of  waste  lands. 

5.  The  want  of  sufficient  capital  on  the  part  of  the  tenant, 
and  protection  for  the  same. 

6.  The  heavy  and  increasing  pressure  of  local  taxation. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Blundell  for  his  paper. 


TURNPIKE-ROADS    AND     HIGHWAYS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the   Hampshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  W.  W.  B.  Beach,  M.P.,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  J.  Trask,  of  Northington,  said  :  In  again  opening  a  dis- 
cussion on  "  The  future  Maintenance  of  Turnpike  Roads  and 
Highways"  before  this  Chamber,  I  shall  commence  by  saying 
that  I  purpose  more  particularly  to  consider  to-day  the  ques- 
tion of  highways  and  highway  districts,  the  subject  of  turnpike 
trusts  having  been  more  particularly  considered  last  year  at 
Alton,  and  a  resolution  passed  thereon,  viz. — "  That  the 
Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  no  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
turnpike  trusts  can  be  satisfactory  which  is  based  on  the  ex- 
clusive rating  of  real  property  ;"  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
highways  having  beer,  left  over  for  another  meeting.  I  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  recapitulate  the  statistics  or  to 
use  the  same  remarks  as  I  made  last  year  on  the  subject  of 
turnpike  trusts,  as  a  copy  of  that  discussion  has  been  sent  to 
every  member  of  the  Chamber,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  are 
any  fresh  statistics  ot  importance  to  introduce.  I  see  that  the 
Home  Secretary  on  the  13th  February  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Whalley,  "  that  the  usual  Turn- 
pike Continuance  Bill  would  be  introduced  this  session.  The 
Act  of  last  session  would  secure  the  abolition  of  more  trusts 
than  usual,  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ultimate  abohtion  of 
all  turnpike  tolls,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  a  Bill  making  the  Highway  Act  compulsory." 
From  this  answer  I  think  we  may  pretty  nearly  gather  what 
the  intention  of  the  Government  is  with  regard  to  the  future 
maintenance  of  all  highways  ;  I  say  all  highways,  for,  on  the 
ultimate  abolition  of  turnpike  trusts,  turnpike  roads  will  be- 
long to  the  same  category  as  the  ordinary  highways  of  the 
country.  I  gather  that  it  is  contemplated  to  make  tlie  High- 
way Acts  of  1862  and  1864  compulsory  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  whole  of 
the  highways  within  a  highway  district  will  be  thrown  on  the 
common  fund  of  that  district,  leaving  the  heavy  expense  which 
in  some  districts  would  be  incurred  by  the  abolition  of  turn- 
pike trusts  to  be  borne  entirely  by  those  on  whom  the  present 
assessment  for  highway  purposes  is,  through  the  so-called 
poor's-rate,  now  levied  ;  for  I  do  not  find  any  intimation  tiiat 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  propose  to  amend  the 
present  basis  of  assessment.  Seeing  that  the  Highway  Act  is 
about  to  be  made  compulsory,  and  that  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  are  likely  to  be  those  on  whose  bases  future  legislation 
will  be  attempted,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine 
the  recently  printed  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditure 
from  several  highway  districts  in  this  county,  and  I  have  been 


considerably  surprised  to  find  that  the  cost  per  mile  m  the 
several  liighway  districts  so  much  varies  and  apparently 
without  sufficient  reason.  In  oae  highway  district 
(Stockbridge)  I  find  the  cost  to  under  £4  per  mile,  and 
in  another  (Basingstoke)  to  be  £8  per  mile.  I  know  that  in 
this  latter  district  the  cost  of  getting  material  in  some  ot  the 
parishes  is  great,  but  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
that  fact  alone  can  make  so  great  a  difference.  I  should 
rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  much  of  the  credit  which  I 
think  is  due  to  the  management  of  the  Stockbridge  district 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
repair  of  the  roads  in  that  district  is,  I  believe,  done  by  con- 
tract. In  gettiug  from  one  liighway  district  to  another 
throughout  the  county  I  cannot  but  see  that  the  difference  iu 
the  road  management  is  very  perceptible,  that  difference,  of 
course,  arising  from  the  varying  mode  of  management  by  the 
surveyor ;  and  I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  find  that,  in  accordance 
with  t  he  greater  amount  per  mile  expended,  so  is  the  good 
result  obtained.  I  know  a  highway  district  in  this  county, 
in  getting  into  which  one  fiuds  stones  laid  on  the  roads  nearly 
aU  the  year  round,  and,  of  course,  kickvid  iuto  the  ditch  dur- 
ing the  summer,  these  stones  being  laid  on  about  the  size  of 
a  cricket  ball,  and  those  particular  kinds  of  repairs  which 
should  be  done  at  the  end  of  autumn  being  begun  about 
January.  I  believe,  also,  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  men  employed  in  this  district  are  men  nearly  worn 
out,  and  that  they  receive  about  one-third  more  than  they 
would  be  worth  to  the  farmer.  The  cost  per  mile  in  tiiis 
district  nearly  approaches  to  that  of  Basingstoke,  but 
with  a  far  greater  plenitude  ol  material.  The  surveyor 
has  a  good  salary,  does  not  appear  to  be  an  extensive 
personage,  and  I  believe  that  the  average  attendance  of  way- 
wardens at  the  various  board  meetings  does  not  exceed  four. 
I  have  also  recently  been  informed  that  in  a  highway  district 
in  a  nearly  adjoining  county  the  surveyor  keeps  one  or  more 
donkey-carts,  marked  witli  the  initials  of  tlie  highway  district, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  laying  on  of  the 
materials,  but  sometimes,  I  am  told,  they  have  been  used  for 
taking  home  some  of  tlie  hands  employed  when  too  drunk  in 
any  other  way  to  get  there.  I  believe  the  surveyor  in  this  in- 
stance is  a  considerable  personage,  and  the  waywardens  con- 
gregate about  four  times  a  year.  1  know  it  is  far  more  easy 
to  pick  faults  than,  even  in  such  cases  as  these,  to  suggest 
sufficient  remedies,  but  this  I  much  fear — that,  when  the  ex- 
penses of  the  highway  district  are  thrown  on  the  common 
fund  of  that  district,  the  already  too  spare   attendance  will  be 
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less,  and  tlie  surveyor  will  be,  on  that  account,  more  prodigal 
in  his  expenditure,  knowing,  too,  as  we  all  must  know,  that 
there  is  liardly  any  management  so  keen  and  sharp  as  when 
there  is  a  personal  interest  involved.  I  say  again,  as  I  said 
at  Alton,  that  wherever  the  highway  district  has  not  been  too 
large,  with  a  practical  sharp  man  as  surveyor,  and  the  way- 
wardens attending  well  to  the  business  of  their  respective 
parishes  at  the  various  meeting  of  the  highway  board,  I  think 
the  Act  has  worked  well,  and  the  expense  has  only  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  improved  condition  of  the  roads ;  but 
when  either  of  the  above  rules  has  not  been  tlioroughly  at- 
tended to,  I  think,  generally,  the  expense  has  been  greater 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  I  see  that  on  the 
agenda  paper  of  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture for  March  7th,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  motion  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Genge  Andrews  as  follows  :  "  That,  in  the 
opinion  of  tliis  council,  good  roads  cheapen  commodities  to  the 
consumer,  benefit  all  classes,  especially  employers  of  capital 
and  labour,  and  secure  to  the  public  rights  of  user  practically 
unlimited  ;  and  that,  therefore,  highways  should  not  continue 
to  be  a  charge  on  real  property  only  through  the  poor-rate 
assessment."  It  may  be  interesting  to  remark  here  that  per- 
sonal property  formerly,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  did  contribute 
to  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  highways  of  the  kingdom. 
The  statute  of  the  18th  Elizabeth  is  the  first  to  recognise  this 
duty :  from  that  time  until  the  7th  George  III.,  chap.  42,  the 
assessment  for  highway  rates  was  not  to  exceed  Gd.  in  the 
pound  on  the  yearly  value  of  lands  and  houses,  or  6d.  in  £20 
on  personal  estate ;  from  the  year  1766  the  burden  has  been 
wholly  imposed  upon  and  borne  by  assessments  on  lands  and 
houses.  It  must  be  patent  to  every  one  that  when  the  turn- 
pike gates  are  removed  many  persons  who  derive  very  great 
benefit  from  the  roads,  and  who  have  hitherto  contributed  in 
the  shape  of  tolls,  in  the  exact  proportion  to  their  use  of  the 
roads,  would  no  longer  assist  in  maintaining  them  at  all,  or 
only  to  a  very  small  and  unappreciable  degree,  such  men,  for 
example,  as  coal  and  timber  hauliers,  carriers,  hawkers,  and 
those  who  keep  horses  solely  to  contract  for  carting  work  of 
all  descriptions,  all  of  whom  are  liable  to  be  assessed  for  high- 
way purposes  merely  on  cottages  and,  it  may  be,  small  plots  of 
land,  generally  not  exceeding  £15  per  annum  in  value.  Now  that 
the  ultimate  abolition  of  turnpike  tnists  can  only  be  looked  upon 
as  a  question  of  time,  and  no  very  long  time,  and  that  it  seems 
probable  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  turnpikes  in  the  country  will  be  thrown  on  the  com- 
mon fund  of  the  highway  district  through  which  they  pass, 
will  it  not  be  considered  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
find  out  some  other  way  in  which  those  heavy  expenses  should 
be  met  other  than  by  the  occupiers  of  real  property.  I  may 
here  mention  that  the  chairman  of  a  highway  board  in  Kent 
told  me  the  other  day  that  the  expense  thus  thrown  on  that 
highway  district  would  increase  the  whole  expense  by  about 
one-third.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  similar  results  will 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  we,  luckily,  are  some- 
what better  off.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  it  be  fair  that 
the  great  number  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  com- 
merce should  be  freed  from  any  payment  whatever,  in  their 
exemption  of  tolls  from  contributing  as  they  before  have  done 
to  the  repairing  of  turnpikes,  when  they  use  the  highways 
equally  with  and  often  with  heavier  loads  than  the  occupiers 
of  lands,  will,  I  think,  hardly  admit  of  argument ;  without  any 
doubt,  they  derive  as  much  advantage  as  the  occupiers  of 
lands  who  pay  the  rates  for  maintaining  the  highways.  I 
have  met  with  various  suggestions  as  to  the  future  mode  of 
maintaining  all  highways.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  tax 
should  be  imposed  upon  every  vehicle  and  every  horse,  paying 
the  amount  into  a  separate  exchequer,  to  be  used  entirely  for 
maintaining  the  highways.  I  fancy  the  cost  of  collection  here 
would  be  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  tolls,  and  I  fear  a 
heavy  tax  would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum.  A 
county  rate  has  also  been  suggested ;  it  was,  however,  nega- 
tived by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat 
in  1864.  I  am  inclined  myself  to  think  that  a  county  rate, 
together  with  a  borough  rate  levied  on  all  available  property 
throughout  the  county,  may  be  made  to  work  well.  Good 
roads  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence of  everyone.  They  are  also  a  necessity  for  everyone. 
Ji^veryone,  therefore,  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  share  of 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  them,  according  to  his  ability. 
A    nave    now  said  what  I  hope  will  be  enough  to  raise  a 


good  discussion.  I  am  aware  I  have  said  what  I  have 
said  very  imperfectly  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
ability  displayed  in  the  discussion  that  will  ensue  wiU  make 
up  for  tho  shortcomings  in  these  opening  remarks 

Mr.  Reeves  (Chairman  of  the  Stockbridge  district)  said 
that  Mr.  Trask  had  cited  that  district  as  being  one  of  the 
least  costly  for  roads,  and  that  was  probably  owing  to  the 
roads  having  been  in  good  condition  before  the  present  Act 
came  into  operation.  Materials,  too,  could  be  easily  had,  for 
everything  could  be  obtained  near  at  hand  ;  and  by  employing 
a  good  surveyor,  another  advantage  resulted,  so  that  it  had 
cost  the  inhabitants  less  in  that  district  than  in  some  others, 
llespecting  contract-work,  they  certainly  had  tried  it ;  but  it 
proved  a  failure,  and  now  there  was  no  contract-work  done 
for  any  of  the  parishes — and  they  were  keeping  their  roads  in 
repair  quite  as  cheap  as  by  contract,  and  equally  satisfactorily 
to  the  community  at  large.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Trask's 
statements  as  to  the  maintenance  of  roads,  he  thought  every 
one  who  used  the  roads,  ought  in  justice  to  help  pay  the  ex- 
penses. It  was  a  heavy  tax.  Many  people  paid  rates  simply 
for  houses  for  the  purposes  of  residence ;  still,  they  drove 
about  the  country,  perhaps  more  than  an  agriculturist  like 
himself  and  his  family ;  and  yet  he  miist  pay,  whilst  they  went 
almost  scot-free.  He  thought  they  must  get  a  remedy,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  for  all  their  taxes.  They  should  have  a 
national  tax  for  the  poor-rates  and  other  charges,  and  he 
hoped  he  should  live  to  see  the  day  when  that  would  come  to 
pass ;  for  it  was  nothing  more  than  fair  and  right.  Mr. 
Trask  disapproved  of  old  people  being  employed,  and  such 
had  been  much  discarded  in  their  union,  their  surveyor  having 
fuU  power  to  employ  what  labour  he  pleased.  As  regarded 
his  own  parish  (King  Somborne)  they  had  spent  on  the  old 
system  £150  a-year,  and  when  his  father  was  a  guardian,  his 
argument  was,  if  the  old  people  were  employed  on  the  roads, 
they  would  earn  a  little,  which  would  relieve  to  some  extent 
the  Board  ;  but  now,  with  Union  Assessment,  it  was  a  very 
different  thing,  and  the  wisest  plan  was  to  employ  the  best 
labour  that  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Easton  felt  that  great  changes  were  looming  in  the 
future,  and  it  was  not  for  them,  as  agriculturists,  to  sit  still, 
but  they  must  anticipate  how  roads  were  to  be  maintained  when 
the  present  turnpikes  were  abolished.  It  was  quite  certain 
that  agriculturists  did  not  wish  to  meet  this  question  with  an 
antagonistic  feeling  to  any  other  part  of  the  community.  The 
roads,  however,  were  a  national  benefit,  and  therefore  national 
property  should  contribute  towards  their  maintenance.  In  this 
proposition  he  thought  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  called 
sordid  or  in  any  way  found  fault  with  as  unfair,  and  if  they  did 
not  hold  meetings  such  as  the  present,  at  which  agriculturists 
could  express  their  opinions,  it  might  be  considered  they  were 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  expenses  thrown  upon  them  ; 
and,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ass,  the  heavier  the  load 
heaped  upon  them,  \fith  the  greater  facility  would  they  carry 
their  burden,-  farmers  inquired  what  good  wau  to  be  obtained 
in  attending  certain  meetings.  It  was  only  a  question  (they 
said)  of  rent.  There  might  be  some  reason  for  this,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  certain  injustice  in  it.  As  a  question  of 
rent  it  was  certaiidy  unfair,  he  thought,  that  persons  who 
bought  property,  say  at  10, 30,  or  50  years'  purchase,  and  when 
all  these  changes  had  taken  place  during  that  time  that  the  in- 
terests of  those  persons  who  thus  invested  money  and  capital 
upon  certain  guarantees  should  be  disregarded.  With  respect 
to  the  future  maintenance  of  highways,  he  felt  that  meetings 
of  the  character  now  being  held  were  beneficial,  for  it  gave 
agriculturists  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  ideas  upon  a 
subject  which  would  afford  their  legislators  something  to  work 
upon  in  a  different  place.  Mr.  Trask  had  made  a  comparison 
between  the  expenditure  of  different  highway  boards  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  Stockbridge  had  been  cited  as  a  very  well  managed 
district,  the  expenditure  being  under  £4  a  mile.  Of  the 
Basingstoke  Board  he  was  himself  a  member,  and  therefore  he 
would  more  particularly  allude  to  it.  He  thought  the  figures 
he  had  quoted  were  a  httle  too  high  for  Basingstoke. 

Mr.  Trask  said  he  had  obtained  them  for  last  year  from  the 
clerk  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Easton  said  the  Board  had  very  much  improved  the 
state  of  the  roads,  and  there  was  only  a  slight  difference  in 
the  expenditure  for  the  past  three  years.  In  North  Waltham 
it  was  l^d.  per  mile. 

Mr.  Tkask  said  he  had  put  it  down  at  l^d.  per  mile. 
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Mr.  Easton  replied  that  that  would  make  liis  case  still 
better.  With  respect  to  the  employmeut  of  aged  people,  he 
hold  rather  difierent  opinions  from  Mr.  Trask  and  Mr.  Reeves. 
If  a  certain  portion  of  the  aged  poor  could  he  employed  in 
breaking  stones  at  a  certain  price  which  the  board  allowed,  it 
could  do  wrong  to  no  one.  If  they  emloyed  younger  persons 
they  would  have  to  give  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Reeves  :  That  would  be  task  work. 

Mr.  Easton  ;  Yes  it  would  be,  and  if  aged  people  can  earn 
something  why  should  they  not?  The  employment  is  amuse- 
ment for  them  in  fact,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  so  engaged,  and  thus  relieve  the  rates. 

Mr.  Godwin  spoke  of  the  Stockbridge  uuion  under  the  old 
system.  They  used  to  appoint  persons  in  the  parish  in  rota- 
tion as  way- wardens,  and  the  expenditure  amounted  at  1  hat  time 
to  a  sixpeuny  rate,  which  was  always  expended.  Neverthe- 
less tlie  roads  were  so  bad  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
upon  complaints  being  made,  to  improve  them.  A  consulta- 
tion was  held,  and  the  chief  ratepayer  was  induced,  uuder 
certain  conditions,  to  take  the  managemeut,  but  he  would  not 
employ  any  old  persons  simply  for  the  purpose  of  saving  them 
from  the  union  at  the  cost  of  the  roads.  Another  ratepayer 
offered  to  serve  with  him  in  collecting  the  rates.  A  proper 
person  was  selected  to  look  after  the  roads,  who  had  previously 
held  a  similar  employment,  and  he  was  directed  to  make  tlie 
roads  his  peculiar  charge.  Wlienever  he  saw  a  spot  requiring 
repairs,  aud  materials  could  be  collected,  he  was  always  to 
attend  to  it  forthwith.  Being  under  the  old  system,  the 
farmers  did  the  cartage.  The  result  was  that  the  sixpenny 
rate  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  reduced  from  £63  or  £64<  to 
£18,  the  road  surveyor  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  board  for 
the  saving  and  improvement  effected.  This  system,  he 
believed,  continued  four  or  five  years,  and  the  charge  never  ex- 
ceeded £31.  It  must  be  self-evident  that  the  operation  of  the 
Act  must  have  been  greatly  affected  by  the  state  of  tlie  roads 
in  the  several  districts  previous  to  it  becoming  law,  because 
where  the  roads  were  in  a  bad  state  and  had  to  be  re-made  the 
cost  must  have  been  much  greater.  The  public  had  acquired 
a  right  only  of  user  over  the  roads,  and  so  Ion  g  as  they  were 
under  the  present  tenure  and  were  kept  in  good  order  it  was 
the  utmost  they  had  a  right  to  demand,  leaving  those  whose 
business  it  was  to  repair  them  to  find  out  the  cheapest  and  best 
way  of  doing  so.  He  thought  the  fairest  way  of  maintaining 
all  roads  was  by  tolls  levied  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  GooDEN  said  he  thought  the  day  was  far  distant  when 
the  total  abolition  of  turnpikes  would  be  effected. 

Mr.  R.  Fowler,  a  member  of  the  Stockbridge  Board,  said 
he  did  not  think  that  tliat  Board  were  entitled  to  so  much 
credit  as  had  been  given  them  by  Mr.  Trask,  because  their 
roads  could  bear  no  comparison  with  those  at  Basingstoke. 
He  should  like  to  see  all  turnpikes  abolished,  and  highways 
and  turnpike  roads  kept  in  repair  by  the  Government.  Why 
should  the  expenses  be  cast  upon  the  holders  of  real  pioperty  ? 
There  was  not  an  individual  in  the  country  who  did  not  derive 
benefit  from  good  roads. 

Mr.  Spooner  remarked  that  the  question  was  surrounded 
with  difliculties.  No  one  could  deny  that  the  system  of  turn- 
pikes, by  which  each  person  using  the  road  paid  toll,  was  a  fair 
one,  but  the  nuisance  and  annoyance  connected  witli  it  were 
great,  and  turnpikes  were  no  longer  consistent  with  the  present 
condition  of  society.  He  agreed  with  previous  speakers — that 
if  the  repair  of  turnpike  roads  was  to  be  thrown  on  farmers, 
on  the  real  property  through  which  they  passed,  it  would  be  a 
monstrous  slmme.  On  this  point  they  should  all  piJl  together, 
and  not  allow  their  attention  to  be  diverted  by  any  possible 
scheme  that  might  or  might  not  be  debated  by  future  Parlia- 
ments. Amongst  the  various  schemes  proposed  for  maintain- 
ing the  roads  in  future  he  could  see  no  better  plan  than  that 
of  taxing  the  horses  and  carriages  which  used  the  roads,  and 
there  was  no  reason  whatever  why  the  whole  amount  now  paid 
in  the  shape  of  assessed  taxes  of  this  description  should  not 
be  made  over  to  support  all  roads.  The  objection  to  increase 
this  tax  did  not  exist  in  principle,  but  it  might  in 
practice — preventing  people  from  keeping  those  horses  and 
vehicles  by  which  alone  they  would  be  liable  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  roads.  There  was  some  degree  of  laxity  existing  in 
the  preseiat  system  of  repairing  the  roads,  which  were  usually 
made  of  about  60  per  cent,  of  flint  and  40  of  dirt,  and  the 
latter  in  winter  was  speedily  washed  away.  If  the  flint  were 
Bsed  without  the  dirt,  and  properly  rolled,  the  probability  wai 


that  the  road  would  last  twice  or  three  times  as  long  as  it  now 
did.  Tlie  materials,  too,  should  be  prepared  a  long  time  be- 
forehand, and  he  could  see  no  objection  to  employ  old  people 
in  preparing  the  materials.  If  the  latter  were  kept  for  twelve 
months  it  would  be  much  better,  because  the  rain  would  wash 
through  and  clean  them. 

The    Chairman    observed  that  there  was  no  doubt  the 
question  was  a  very  important  one,  materially  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  country  generally,  and  many  discussions  had 
been  held  upon  it,  both  in  Parliament  and  at  various  meetings 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  at  present  no  satisfactory  con- 
clusion had  been  arrived  at.     With  regard  to  the  first  part  of 
the  question — turnpike  roads  were,  in  the  first  instance,  made 
with  a  view  to  furtlier  the  general  interest  sof  the  community, 
and  probably  at  that  time  no  possible  mode  could  have  been 
devised  for  their  construction  had  persons  not  been  empowered 
to  levy  tolls  upon  the  general  public ;  but  from  time  to  time 
these  trusts  have  come  to  an  end,  and  a  gradual  process  of 
absorption  had  been  going  on  by  their  being  omitted  from  the 
General   Continuance  Act.     When  a  trust  expired,  it  could 
only  be  continued  by  being  placed  by  the  Home  Secretary  in 
the  Annual  Continuance  Turnpike  Bill ;  but  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  continually  for  years  past  omitted  certain  trusts  from 
the  Act,  and  therefore  those  trusts  had  come  to  an  end.    They 
then  became  common  highways,  and  the  more  this  process 
had  taken  place,  the  more  it  added  to  the  difliculty  of  the 
case,  because  those  persons  who  were  located  in  one  district 
would  naturally  try,  if  possible,  to  drive  over  roads  where  no 
tolls  existed.      The  question  of  the  debt  was  a  highly  im- 
portant one,  and  it  could  not  be  treated  by  that  summary 
process  which  one  gentleman  in  the  body  of  the  room  had 
suggested  that  day — by  repudiation,  because  they  must  remem- 
ber that  much  of  the  debt  was  incurred  for  imperial  purposes. 
Some  of  it  was  borrowed  for  roads  over  which  the  royal  mails 
had  the  privilege  of  driving  untaxed,  and  it  would  not  be  just 
to  repudiate  the  debt,  seeing,  too,  that  much  benefit  by  this 
means  had  accrued  to  the  country.     No  doubt  some  of  these 
debts  were   cast  upon   roads  where  there  was   no  possibility 
of  paying  them   off,  and  most  probably  on  some  of  the  roads 
the  tolls  collected  were  so  small  that  they  scarcely  would  meet 
the  expenditure.     lu  such  instances  it  might  come  to  a  ques- 
tion of  compounding,  but  he  hoped  the  claims  in  any  measure 
Government  might  pass  of  those  who  had  lent  money  on 
the  security  of  turnpike  roads  would  be  fairly  and  liberally 
considered.       Every    year    there    was    a    greater    difficulty 
in    dealing    with    the   matter,  because    every   trust  when  it 
expired  became  a  highway.     The    present    list   of  turnpike 
trusts  was  materially  less  than  it  had  once  been,  and  they  had 
to  face  the  question  now  how  these  turnpike  trusts  were  to  be 
provided  for  in  any  scheme  for   their  future   maintenance.     It 
would  be  a  subject  of  serious  consideration  how  far  the  present 
conditions  ought  to  be  insisted  on,  for  it  would  be  very  unfair  to 
say  that  the  present  width  requisite  for  a  turnpike  road  should  be 
considered  necessary  when  it  became  a  highway,  and  used  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  local  traffic,  as  when  it  was  a  vehicle   for 
through  traffic.     Unquestionably  it  would  be  most    unjust  to 
throw   the    burden    of   maintaining   a   turnpike  road,  which 
casually  passed  through  a  parish,  upon  the  ratepayers  of  that 
particular  parish.  Then,  on  what  basis  should  it  be  established  ? 
One  plan  was  to  throw  the  burden  of  maintenance  upon  the 
common  fund  of  a    highway  district,  aud   if  that  plan  were 
adopted  it  would  be  a  very  fair  arrangement.    Another  plau 
was  deserving  of  consideration,  and  that  was  how  far  the  rates 
generally  might  be  divided  into  several  classes.    They  might 
have,  for  instance,  roads  of  an  important  class,  where  a  certain 
amount    of    through  traffic  went  on  from  place  to  place,  and 
these  might  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  country  generally. 
They  miglit  still  have  another  class,  involving  roads  of  a  more 
local  character,  which  might  be  maintained  by  a  highway  dis- 
trict;  and  they  might  have  roads  of  a  still  more  local  and  less 
important  character,  simply  for  parochial  purposes,  aud  these 
could  be  maintained  by  the  p;irishes.     He  would  not  assert  that 
such  a  plan  would  be  easy  to  carry  out,  because  it  would  involve 
great  difficulty  in  collection.    In  his  opinion  the  larger  the 
area  over  which  the  rates  could  be  thrown  the  better  it  would  be. 

Mr.  GooDEN  :  On  the  nation. 

The  Chairman  could  not  go  to  that  extent ;  the  roads  were 
not  national,  and  they  must  have  some  local  management ;  but 
whether  some  contributions  should  be  made  from  the  general 
pwrse  towards  it,  lie  would  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  he  Hi 
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not  tliiuk  tlie  management  of  tlie  roads  could  be  undertaken 
by  any  ceutral  authority  in  the  metropolis.  During  the  after- 
noon, some  fault  had  been  found  in  one  or  two  instances  with 
the  surveyors,  but  the  members  of  the  Board  held  the  remedy 
in  their  own  hands,  for  those  wlio  managed  these  affairs  must 
look  after  them,  if  they  wanted  to  have  them  managed  econo- 
mically. The  Highway  Act  had  been  to  some  extent  suc- 
cessful, but  it  had  only  been  partially  adopted  throughout  the 
country  generally,  and  he  thought  it  was  hardly  fair  to  leave 
such  a  question  optional.  It  ought  to  be  made  compulsory. 
They  were  at  first  reluctant  to  adopt  it  in  this  county,  but 
since  it  had  been  adopted  they  had  no  reason  to  regret  having 
done  so.  He  believed  that  the  management  of  the  roads  had 
been  more  satisfactory  in  counties  which  had  adopted  it  than 
in  those  which  had  not.  He  trusted  the  Government  would 
shortly  introduce  a  measure  ou  this  subject,  because  it  was 
urgently  needed,  and  last  year  they  were  much  pressed  to  do 


so,  but  they  replied  that  they  had  no  time  for  its  consideratiou. 
He  hoped,  however,  the  present  Session  would  not  pass  with- 
out a  measure  on  the  subject  being  passed  and  brought  into 
operation. 

Mr.  Trask,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  Mr.  Godwin's 
observations  on  the  roads  referred  to  what  had  liappened 
before  the  Highway  Act  had  been  adopted  in  this  county, 
and  it  was  useless  to  go  backwards.  The  turnpikes  would  yet  be 
thrown  upon  the  ratepayers,  and  as  soon  us  a  turnpike  lapsed 
now  it  became  a  highway.  It  was  a  great  injustice  that  tliou- 
sands  of  miles  should  be  thrown  for  repairs  on  the  owners  of 
real  property.  He  proposed  the  following  resolution : 
"  That  inasmuch  as  the  whole  community  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  public  highways,  the  expenses  of  tlie  same  should 
be  fairly  distributed  amongst  the  pubUc  generally,  and  not  ex- 
clusively levied  on  real  property." 

Mr.  Godwin  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 
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At  the  monthly  meeting  Professor  Bdckman  gave  a  lecture 
on  "  Top-Dressing  for  various  Crops,  including  Pasture  Land." 

The  Professor  said  that  since  he  had  been  kindly  requested 
to  introduce  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  club,  he  had  felt 
very  curious  indeed  to  ask  all  the  neighbours  round  him  why 
they  put  manure  upon  their  land,  and  he  would  no  doubt  astonish 
the  meeting  if  he  gave  a  quarter  of  the  answers  he  received. 
One  of  the  most  general  replies  given  was  simply,  "  Because 
we  can't  grow  plants  without  it."  Now  this  was  no  reason 
at  all ;  there  was  no  principle  involved  in  it ;  it  was  only  the 
explanation  of  a  fact.  Some  said,  "  It  is  necessary  to  do  it," 
and  others  replied  in  different  ways,  but  the  whole  matter 
resolved  itself  into  this:  "We  put  manure  upon  our  soil 
simply  because  it  has  been  done,  and  all  people  do  it."  He 
wished  now  to  point  out  to  the  meeting  the  principles  that 
had  guided  his  practice  in  this  matter.  As  a  chemist  if  he 
took  a  plant,  no  matter  what  it  might  be,  and  dried  it  in  a 
common  atmosphere  that  plant  would  lose  a  great  quantity 
of  weight,  but  the  weight  lost  by  dryiug  was  merely  nothing 
but  water.  But  by-aud-by  if  he  took  a  plant  and  burnt  it 
he  fouud  in  the  ashes  of  that  plant  various  chemical  ingredi- 
ents which  would  be  always  present,  and  some  of  them  would 
be  more  or  less  in  proportion  as  the  plant  had  been  well  grown 
and  cropped.  It  must  strike  one  as  obvious  if  this  be  so  that 
there  must  be  materials  in  plants  which  they  absolutely 
require,  and,  as  all  these  substances  must  be  mineral  matters, 
they  must  be  derived  from  the  soil  in  some  way  or  other. 
The  gaseous  matters — that  which  can  be  burnt — were  all  got 
from  the  atmosphere,  but  the  mineral  materials  must  be 
derived  from  the  soil.  It  therefore  followed  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  that  if  we  take  a  certain  quantity  of  material  from 
plants  in  the  soil  we  must  take  from  the  soil  itself  those 
materials  which  are  proved  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in 
building  up  the  plant ;  and  we  could  not  go  on  year  after  year 
and  season  after  season  growing  plants,  no  matter  what  they 
might  be,  without  taking  away  a  quantity  of  the  manurial 
materia],  so  to  speak,  that  may  be  in  the  soil.  Another 
point  struck  him,  which  was  very  interesting  as  connected 
with  this  matter.  Suppose  we  take  a  plant  and  eat  it  our- 
selves. What  occurred  in  our  daily  life  in  the  matter  of 
digestion  ?  Simply  that  decomposition  takes  place,  and  while 
the  gaseous  matters  go  to  make  fat,  subserve  the  functions  of 
respiration,  the  more  solid  materials  are  given  off  as  the 
exitvice  of  our  animal  economy.  It  therefore  follows,  as  every 
one  must  see,  that  the  animal  criu-ia  are  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance  in  supplying  or  giving  back  those 
materials  which  have  been  taken  away  in  the  shape  of  plants, 
and  it  is  very  curious  indeed  that  this  should  have  been  known 
so  well,  and  should  have  been  so  patent  to  everybody,  and  yet 
we  should  still  have  gone  on  wasting  these  e.viivice  from  our 
own  selves,  and  that  feeding  upon  the  best  materials  which 
contain  the  greatest  amount  of  these  manurial  matters  so 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  fertilization  of  tlie  soil,  still  from 
our  peculiar  process  of  economy  all  these  should  have  beeu 


wasted  and  sent  away  into  sewers,  or  if  they  did  not  find  their 
way  there  they  went  into  cesspools  and  places  near  wells,  the 
matter  not  only  being  thus  lost  or  wasted,  but  often  doing 
much  mischief  by  contaminating  with  poisonous  materials  the 
water  we  are  constantly  drinking.  If  we  were  to  adopt  some 
general  principle  by  which  all  these  matters  could  be  con- 
served— and  he  knew  of  no  better  plan  than  the  one  devised 
by  the  Rev.  II.  Moule's  system — he  was  quite  sure  they  would 
be  enabled  to  preserve  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  to  the  country. 
This  was  a  very  important  question,  and  one  which  he  thought 
might,  with  a  very  little  trouble,  be  more  generally  adopted 
than  it  was.  He  could  only  say  with  regard  to  his  own  place 
lie  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  parishioners  to  adopt  the 
earth  system ;  but  this  was  something  knew  to  them,  and 
people  were  very  slow  in  adopting  anything  fresh.  If,  how- 
ever, the  members  of  the  Club  had  at  all  followed  what  he  had 
been  stating  they  must  be  convinced  that  a  man  by  eating  so 
much  animal  and  vegetable  matter  could  only  properly  digest 
and  take  into  his  own  system  some  of  the  organic  elements 
connected  with  that  matter,  and  the  inorganic  elements  must 
be  given  away  ;  and  as  these  are  capable  of  building  up  an  or- 
ganic being,  it  therefore  followed  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  if 
he  be  well  fed  he  should  be  able  to  support  himself  to  aU 
eternity.  The  explanation  of  this  was  that  we  did  not  econo- 
mise all  these  materials.  Tiiis  was  a  most  important  question 
to  this  country.  He  considered  that  the  land  was  getting 
poorer  and  poorer  year  by  year,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
importation  of  artificial  manures,  simply  because  the  waste  was 
going  on  at  a  greater  rate  than  those  new  materials  were 
brought  back,  and  they  might  be  sure  that  these  new  materials 
would  become  so  scarce  that  we  must  be  taught  some  painful 
lessons  in  economy.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  manures, 
the  question  of  importance  to  be  ascertained  respecting  the 
soil  is  :  What  is  it  in  any  crop  we  may  take  away  from  that 
soil  ?  What  is  it  we  take  away  ?  They  had  not  only  to 
ask  this  question  in  respect  to  one  crop  in  particular,  but  with 
regard  to  the  next  crop,  because  tlie  succession  of  crops 
depended  upon  the  fact  that  one  crop  would  take  one  thing 
and  one  another.  It  was,  therefore,  of  importance  that 
agriculturists  should  understand  the  principles  of  chemistry  in 
order  to  apply  them  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  At  the 
present  time  these  matters  were  so  generally  recognised  that  it 
seemed  trite  on  his  part  to  direct  their  attention  to  them,  but 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  point  out  some  facts  connected  with 
special  manures.  Now  there  was  a  question  which  was 
always  brought  before  one  in  every  shape  and  form  in  farming, 
and  that  was  the  question  of  using  manures  or  making  manures 
by  sheep-feeding.  Now,  with  regard  to  sheep-feeding  upon 
land,  what  did  agriculturists  do  ?  As  a  general  rule  sheep 
were  placed  upon  pasture  land,  probably  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  folded  upon  arable  at  uiglit,  the  farmer 
saying  that  the  land  could  not  be  bad  and  that  nothing  was 
lost  from  it,  because  sheep  made  manure.  He  was  quite  sure 
no  gentleman  present  believed  that  sheep  made  anything  upon 
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land  they  did  not  find  tliere,  if  they  had  lived  all  day  upon 
the  grass  of  the  field,  and  nothing  else,  and  if  they  voided  tlieir 
e.viu'uc  over  that  field,  and  if  they  made  nothing  fresh  over  it ; 
or  if  it  liappened,  as  was  often  done,  that  the  arable  robbed 
the  pasture — that  the  sheep  were  put  upon  pasture  by  day 
that  tliey  might  drop  over  the  arable  at  night — it  was  very 
clear  indeed  that  tliey  must  make   the    pasture  poorer  and 
enrich  the  arable.     But  because  they  feed  upon  the  plants  in 
that  meadow  people  were  apt  to  think  that  they  must  leave 
that  meadow  richer  than  they  found  it.     It  was,  however, 
impossible  to  make  new  material  without  bringing  in  some- 
thing.    This  was  a  matter  for  consideration,  and  it  was  one 
of  great  importance.    He  would  now  toucli  on  another  point. 
Marl  was  constantly  used  in  manuring  in  former  times  much 
more  considerably  than  at  present.    This  marl  was  usually 
understood  to  consist  of  clay  with  a  certain  amount — 5  or  10 
per   cent. — of  lime.     About  60  years   ago  it  was   generally 
recommended  as  a  manure,  and  he  had  seen  it  stated  that  the 
farmer  who,  if  he  had  marl  upon  his  premises  and  did  not  use 
it,  must  be  next  to  mad.    What  was  the  consequence  ?     All 
through  the  Midland  counties — Gloucester  with  its  lias  clays, 
AVorcester  with  its  clays  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  indeed 
everywhere  where  there  was  a  clay  which  contained  a  large 
per-centage  of  lime— that  clay  was  tapped  for  the  purpose  of 
marling.    Even   now  there  were   holes  with   trees  growing 
around  them,  and  these  trees  showed  holes  of  50  or  60  years 
of  age ;  but  now  the  holes  were  abandoned  for  drinking  ponds 
for  cattle.    At  one  time  thousands  of  pounds  were  expended 
upon  making  these  enormous  holes,  many  of  which  were  large 
enough  for  ornamental  water.  Why  had  they  been  abandoned  ? 
It  was  a  curious  question,  and  one  that  only  chemistry  could 
answer.     If  we  went  into  tiie   chalky   district  we  found  that 
marl  had  been  constantly  used  on  the  top  of  chalk.     Why  was 
this  ?     How  could  we   account  for  it  ?     Here  in  one  place 
were  marls  of  various  kinds  considered  good  and  fatty,  and 
which  were  used  by  the  thousand  loads,  and  yet  the  use  of 
them  had  been  abandoned  in  one  part  of  the  country,  while 
the  use  of  chalk  marl  had  extended  iu  another  part.    Chemistry 
explained  this,  and  pointed  out  a  very  important  principle. 
If  tliey  examined  the  lias,  new  red  sandstone,  and  the  silurian 
formation,  they  would  be  found  to  contain  clay  and  lime,  but 
nothing  else  ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  chalky  materials, 
there  at  the  bottom  they  found  deposited  and  stored  up,  as 
phosphatie  matter,  the  remains  and  cxiivict  of  animals  long 
since  passed  away.     Fishes   lived  iu   the   chalk  sea  in  vast 
quantities,  and  perhaps  at  the  bottom  would  be  found  their 
dung  in  a  fossilised  state.     Suppose  we  had  a  stratum  2  ft.  in 
depth  of  this  fossilised  dung,  it  would  contain  what  Mr.  Paine, 
who  first  brought  out  artificial  manures,  tapped  in  Hampshire 
and  around  the  hop  districts  ;  it  was  just  this  stratum  whence 
he  obtained  the  nodules  of  which  he  made  superphosphate. 
These  nodules  consist  of    layers  of  something  like  pebbles, 
which  were  found  to  contain  when  broken  up  the  remains  of 
fishes,  vertebne,  refuse,  and  so  on — in  fact,  tliey  simply  con- 
tained the  exttriie  of  fishes  that  lived  during  tin  period  that 
the  chalk  was  being  deposited.     These  fishes  went  on  with 
their  processes  ol  digestion,  and  appropriated  the  softer  ma- 
terials, giving  oif  tlie  earthy  matters  which  were  gathered  in 
that  mass  of  superphosphate — that  mine  of  riclics  which  Mr. 
Paine  tapped,  and  sent  out  into  the  world  as  successful  super- 
phosphate.    As  a  consequence,  the  marls  below  this  stratum 
which  do  not  contain  the  pebbles  are  full  of  the  same  matter, 
and  contain  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  bone  phosphatie  material, 
and  the  stratum  even  below  this  contains  it,  because  as  the 
water  percolated  through  one  and  the  other  it  ditfused  the 
phosphate  among  the  marl.     What  was  the  reason  that  the 
marls  in  the  chalk  formation  sh.ould  be  so  useful  ?     In  Wilts 
there. are  thousands  and  thousands  of  loads    put   on    land, 
and  yet  the  fatty    marls    are   not  employed  at  all.    Why 
should  one  be  found  so  useless,  and  the  other  a  fertiliser  ? 
The  marls  we  now  employ  so  abundantly  and  so  usefully  have 
the  exHvue  and  the  bones  of  animals  in  them ;  so  that  the 
whole  thing  resolves   itself  into  this  :    if  we  eat  portions  of 
animals  and  vegetables — and  we  may  call  the  more  solid  ma- 
terials  bone   in   both — they   will   contain   those    phosphatie 
materials  which  are   so  necessary.    And  so  again  with  the 
bones  and  exiivle  of  animals  ;  they  left  behind  those  remains 
which  are  almost  as  important  for  fertilising  agents  as  if  they 
were  recently  deposited.    Thus  does  chemistry  show  us  that 
there  is  au  intimate  relation  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 


kingdoms,  and  we  should  do  more  wisely  if  we-  were  to  re- 
cognise this  fact,  and  economise  it  as  regards  ourselves.  There 
was  another  matter,  and  that  was  guano,  which  would  bring 
this   question  out  in   a  still  stronger  light.    They  were  all 
aware  of  the  facts  connected  with  guano.    It  was  deposited 
on  certain  rocks  in  Peru  and  different  parts  of  the  world,  and, 
on  inquiry,  we  should  find  that  it  consisted  of  nothing  but  the 
dung  or  exiuHts  of  penguins.    These  birds  were  found  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  upon  the  rocks.    They  feed  on  fishes,  and 
do  exactly  as  the  Norwegian  Fish  Manure   Company  acted. 
They  take  away  the  softer  materials  of  the  fish,  and  give  off 
the  bones  in  the  shape  of  cxuviie.    The   Manure   Company 
was  started  in  Norway  for  the  express  purpose  of  removing 
the  softer  parts  from  the  fishes,  grinding  up  the  bones,  and 
sending  them  to  market  for  manure ;  so  we  found  in  the  case 
of  the  penguins — they  led  on  fishes,  and  left  the  more  solid 
materials  behind.     The  great  principle  connected  with  guano 
was,  as  with  all  chemical  manures,  that  it  was  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  ammonia.    He  believed  he  should  be  borne  out  by 
all  good  chemists  in  the  remark  that  manures  were  not  good 
merely  in  proportion  as  they  smelt,  though  his  men,  if  they 
could  get  something  that  smelt  toleralily  well  to  put  upon  the 
land,   considered  they  were  doing  well.     Thus  the  manure 
makers  were  obliged  to   do  something  with  the  phosphatie 
manures  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  them  smell  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  farme.  s.    The  fact  was,  these   stinking 
manures  were  of  no  use  at  all.     It  was  on  such  simple  matters 
as  bone  phosphate,  soda,  and  potash  that  the  value  of  manure 
would  depend.    We  may  be  quite  sure  that  just  in  proportion 
as  we  use  these  materials  from  our  farmyard  dung  we   must 
supply  them  from  foreign  sources  in  order  to  restore  fertility 
to  tlie  land.      We  have  tapped  all  the  sources  of  phosphate  in 
this  country,  and  we  are  now  taking  all  the  guano  from  the 
rocks  in  Peru  and  elsewhere,  so  that  ultimately  this  will  be 
exhausted.    With  respect  to  guano,  it  appears  extraordinary 
there  should  be  such  a  store  ;  but  if  we  examine  any  hydro- 
graphic  map  we  shall  find  that  in  places  where  there  is  the 
least  amount  of  rain  the  penguins  deposit  the  guano,  which  is 
never  washed  away,  and  thus  it  is  we  can  now  call  upon  these 
stores.     As  far  as  guano,  bones,  and  farmyard  dung  were  con- 
cerned,  the  meeting  were  well  aware  that  all  these  would  be 
good  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  phosphate  and  other 
chemical  matters  contained  in  them.     With  respect  to  farm- 
yard manure,  there  was  a  time  when  farmers  were  glad  to  take 
in  beasts  and  feed  them  on  straw  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
it  into  manure.     This  was  a  very  useless  and  unprofitable  pro- 
cess for  any  farmer  to  adopt.     His  own  opinion  was  that  it 
could    scarcely   pay  for  the  amount  of  trouble  employed  in 
looking  after  their  neighbours'  beasts,  for  this  reason — that 
straw  does  not  contain  that  amount  of  manurial  matter  which 
is  required.     Let  them  give  their  beasts  some   corn,  cake,  or 
something  containing  manurial  matter  ;  for  if  straw  was  only 
worth  12s.  per  ton  as  manure,  it  was  very  little  money  to  get 
considering  the  trouble  that  was  experienced  respecting  it ;  but 
if  no  manurial  material  were  added,  the  straw  would  not  be 
very  profitable  to  return  to  the  fields,  witliout  corn  or  cake. 
If  they  sold  the  corn  from  the  straw,  they  must  do  something 
to  restore  fertility  to  the  land.     If  they  had  a  thousand  ani- 
mals,  and  fed  them  on  nothing  but  straw,  and,  after  making 
so  many  thousand  loads  of  manure  by  it,  put  it  back  from 
whence  they  took  it,  they  did  not  render  the  field  so  fertile  as 
it  was  before,  because  tliey  took  away  the  corn  ;   therefore, 
merely   returning   the  straw  contributed  very   little   towards 
restoring  the  proportion  of  manurial  material  that  had  been 
removed.    It  was  folly  for  farmers  to  suppose  that  cows  made 
manure  iu  addition  to  the  straw.    They  did   nothing   of  the 
kind.    There  might  be  some  secretions  from   the   animals, 
but  this  could  no*  be  separated  from  tlie  water  they   drank, 
and  this  was  one  of  those  principles  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  manure  which  the  Club  would  do  well  to  discuss.     It 
was  just  that   principle  of  what  was  the  origin  of  manure  ? 
He  knew  very  well  that  as  a  rule  people  made  great  mistakes 
upon  that  point.    Landlords  made  mistakes  and  farmers   as 
well.    The  landlord  made  a  great  mistake  in  saying  that  the 
latter  should  not  do  anything  with  his  straw  whilst  the  tenant 
thought  he  satisfied   his  landlord   if  he  took  away  the   corn, 
leaving  the  straw  behind.    If  he  (Mr.  Buckman)  were  a  land- 
lord the  tenant  who  did  that  kind  of  thing  would  very  little 
suit  him,  as  his  farm  would  soon  get  out  of  order.     If,  how- 
ever, he  bought  manure  and  fed  upon  his  corn,  using  those 
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subsfaiiees  which  woukl  add  to  the  raanurial  matter  contained 
iu  the  straw,  lie  (Mr.  Buckman)  conceived  that  would  be  a 
tenant  worth  having,  and  it  was  only  upon  such  a  system  as 
that  tliat  a  farm  could  be  made  pay,  whilst  it  would  only  be 
made  poorer  and  poorer  if  a  different  'principle  was  pursued. 
A  landlord  should  not  say  to  his  tenant  "  You  shall  not  sell 
the  straw,"  whilst  the  tenant  should  maintain  that  straw,  or 
whatever  he  could  get  from  the  laud,  was  just  as  much  his 
right  as  anything  else  on  the  farm,  always  provided  that  his 
object  was  to  do  himself  as  much  good  as  he  could,  and  to 
keep  the  farm  in  proper  order.  He  was  certain  that  if  a 
farmer  did  this  he  would  not  leave  his  landlord  anything  the 
worse  off  when  he  left  the  farm  than  when  he  took  it,  and  he 
was  sure  a  recognition  of  those  principles  would  leave  it  a 
great  deal  better  than  it  was  before.  He  would  now  say  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  farmyard  manure.  He  had  not  said 
anything  to  point  out  the  effect  '  of  farmyard  manure 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  manures  which  could  be  used, 
and  it  was  just  as  useful  in  proportion  as  its  composition 
was  varied  and  the  food  varied.  It  was  useful,  not  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  animals  which  could  be 
put  on  a  farm  and  giving  them  merely  straw,  but  according  as 
something  was  added  to  that  straw.  So  again  with  regard  to 
stable  manure.  Some  kind  friends  in  the  town  would  fre- 
quently say  to  the  farmer,  "  If  you  will  send  me  some  straw 
you  shall  have  my  manure,"  That  was  a  system  of  which  he 
had  always  fought  shy.  Those  gentlemen  who  had  gardens 
possessed  knowledge  enough  to  know  that  in  straw -manure  all 
the  best  could  be  kept  behind.  A  town  gardener  was  not  so 
particular  as  a  farmer  about  his  weeds.  He  threw  all  liis 
weeds  upon  the  manure-heap,  and  he  must  say  that,  from  his 
owu  experience,  manures  from  hotels  and  from  town-gardens 
had,  generally  speaking,  been  failures.  Tlie  manure  from 
hotels  was  made  from  hay  and  corn,  and  the  great  object 
which  hay-dealers  had  was  to  make  as  much  hay  off  the  ground 
as  they  could.  The  result  was  that  they  foolishly  left  it  so 
late  that  the  hay  was  almost  gone  to  seed,  so  that  there  was  a 
great  bulk  of  hay,  but  generally  of  a  very  coarse  kind.  This 
was  sold  off,  but  it  left  weeds  behind,  and  was  a  source  of 
docks  and  weeds  to  the  farmer,  just  as  weeds  were  placed  from 
the  garden  into  the  manure-heap  and  the  best  manure  was 
left  behind.  There  was  very  little  profit  got  from  sending 
straw  into  a  town.  It  had  to  be  carted  into  the  town  and 
brought  back  as  manure,  so  that  it  was  a  system  he  did  not 
care  about.  He  beheved  that,  so  far  as  farmers  were  con- 
concerned  in  ridding  towns  of  their  refuse,  they  ought  not  to 
pay  anything  like  the  price  asked,  and  especially  for  straw- 
manure.  One  would  be  prepared  to  pay  something,  but  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  to  pay  towns  to  get  rid  of  their  refuse  mat- 
ter was  generally  a  great  mistake.  If  towns  were  willing  to 
pay  something  towards  it,  tiiey  might  get  rid  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  matter  which  is  now  poisonous  to  them.  He  hoped 
the  time  would  come  when,  instead  of  everyone's  escremen- 
titious  matter  being  mixed  up  with  twenty  gallons  of  water, 
which  rendered  it  too  bulky  for  the  purposes  of  any  farmer, 
people  would  be  careful  that  these  materials  were  worth 
something,  and  that  all  real  excrement  was  carefully  preserved, 
and  kept  on  a  system  something  analagous  to  that  which  has 
been  been  so  ingenious  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Moule,  and  that 
the  water  and  other  waste  refuse  of  that  kind  will  not  find  its 
way  into  some  streams.  If  ever  that  practice  was  adopted 
farmers  would  be  capable  of  dealing  with  that  description  of 
manure.  He  would  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject, 
as  applicable  to  meadows.  lis  might  point  out  tliat,  so  far 
as  his  experience  extended,  there  was  a  constant  robbery  of 
the  meadow  on  every  farm  tlirough  the  sheep,  and  there  was 
not  that  amount  of  liberality  to  the  meadow  which  the  meadow 
deserved.  He  had  already  pointed  out  that  as  a  general  rule 
the  animals  folded  upon  meadows  during  the  day  were  folded 
on  arable  land  at  night ;  but  in  addition  farmers  proceeded  in 
a  very  exhaustive  process  iu  another  way.  One  expected  to 
take  hay  from  his  meadow  once  a-year,  and  some  even  twice ; 
at  any  rate  farmers  thought  themselves  extremely  liberal  to 
their  meadows  if  tliey  only  took  hay  from  their  meadow  once 
in  two  years.  What  was  the  return  ?  He  had  taken  some 
pains  in  going  over  several  rich  agricultural  districts,  where  he 
had  found  that  within  the  memory  of  man  not  one  scrap  or 
atom  of  manure  had  been  returned  to  the  meadows,  and  peo- 
ple were  astonished  that  the  land  which  was  so  rich  in  the 
time  of  their  grandfathers  had  now  become  so  poor.    It  was, 


however,  a  matter  easy  of  comprehension.  Every  animal  fed 
on  these  meadows,  and  every  bit  of  cheese  matle  from  thera 
had  taken  away  a  quantity  of  bone,  for  the  animals'  bones 
themselves  contained  a  great  quantity  of  phosphatic  matter. 
Butter  takes  away  less  bone  than  the  commoner  cheese  (the 
true  caselne),  although  people  supposed  it  was  not  the  case.  It 
was  not  the  taking  away  the  butter  but  the  mineral  matter 
that  made  the  field  poorer.  The  taking  away  a  quantity  of 
hay  removed  a  large  per-centage  of  phosphatic  matter,  and 
thus  it  was  quite  clear  that  unless  something  were  done  by  way 
of  restoration  they  were  injuring  the  field  and  making  it 
poorer.  The  matter  resolved  itself  iuto  tlie  important  fact 
if  the  plant  contains  manurial  matters  which  were  being  con- 
stantly taken  by  the  plants  from  the  earth,  they  all  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  there  would  be  some  loss  and  that  they  could 
not  grow  a  quantity  of  plants  upon  the  same  meadow  again 
and  again  without  returning  what  they  took  out.  They  paid 
their  rent  just  in  proportion  as  the  soil  was  naturally  rich  or 
poor.  When  one  looked  at  the  country,  and  found  that  rents 
ranged  from  7s.  6d.  to  £5  per  acre,  he  must  conclude  there  is 
some  reason  for  these  two  extremes.  What  was  the  difference  P 
As  a  general  rule  it  was  to  take  iuto  consideration  if  the  land 
had  been  properly  drained,  but  the  real  difference  was  in  the 
amount  of  bones,  phosphatic  matter,  such  salts  as  soda,  potash 
and  alkalies  the  land  may  contain,  so  that  they  knew  that  in 
soils  naturally  fertile  and  naturally  rich  they  would  not  be 
obliged  to  incur  such  an  expenditure  as  where  the  land  was 
poor.  He  believed  that  some  people  in  order  to  get  a  crop 
were  obliged  to  put  into  the  land  aU.  the  material  from  which 
the  crop  is  made.  They  created  a  system  of  manufacture, 
just  as  the  manufacture  of  articles  which  required  raw 
materials  to  be  worked  up  iuto  a  new  form.  The  more  of  this 
raw  material  plants  take  away  the  poorer  they  made  the  soil 
unless  they  took  something  back.  The  grand  object  of  the 
chemist  should  be  to  explain  what  the  plant  takes  out  of  the 
soil,  and  to  ascertain  how  best  and  cheapest  he  can  restore 
those  materials  which  the  plants  have  taken  away,  Thus 
they  would  see  how  important  it  was  that  this  principle  should 
be  recognised,  and  when  they  considered  that  the  principle  of 
action  was  this  that  the  exiwm  of  animals  and  the  more  solid 
matters  of  the  plant  were  so  many  materials  taken  out  of  the 
earth  by  which  the  earth  was  impoverished,  it  became 
necessary  that  these  materials  should  be  returned  again  in 
order  to  restore  fertilisation.  This  was  a  subject  on  which  one 
could  go  on  talking  for  a  month,  but  he  must  now  leave  it  to 
the  Club  for  discussion.  The  more  they  thought  over  the 
principles  connected  with  the  fertilising  and  infertiliaing 
action  of  manures  the  more  he  was  persuaded  they  would  be 
enabled  to  act  upon  economic  principles.  They  must  remember 
that  all  those  vast  sums  of  money  which  were  spent  years  ago 
upon  marl  were  now  no  longer  expended.  Let  them  look  at 
some  experiments  upon  the  matter;  Supposing  that  in  the 
present  day  a  farmer  thought  of  applying  marl  to  his  land  he 
might  say  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  put  upon  land  simply  clay 
and  lime.  He  had  already  taken .  away  all  the  phosphatic 
matter  in  the  corn,  and  as  this  corn  contained  the  active 
principles  he  wanted  back  again  they  were  not  to  he  found  in 
clay  and  lime,  but  only  in  phosphatic  matter.  All  they  had 
to  do  if  they  had  marl,  and  thought  it  could  be  useful,  was  to 
send  it  to  a  chemist  for  analysis,  and  if  he  found  it  contained 
a  certain  amount  of  phosphatic  matter,  it  would  be  a  fertilising 
agent.  When  in  Berkshire  he  went  over  a  gentleman's  estate, 
and  a  marl  pit  was  pointed  out  to  him  which  had  been  used  for 
ages  and  ages,  and  had  been  put  on  the  rent  roll  as  yielding 
a  revenue  of  £500  a-year.  It  was  disused  now,  and  he 
asked  the  reason.  He  replied  thiJj^  practically  he  could  not 
say  why  it  was  disused,  but  that  a  little  chemistry  would  point 
it  out  theoretically.  When  this  marl  was  examined.it  was 
found  to  be  a  mixture  of  drifted  chalk  and  silt  from  the  river, 
but  not  to  contain  any  phosphatic  matter  whatever.  Here 
was  the  reason  why  it  was  not  useful,  and  one  single  chemical 
experiment  pointed  it  out.  The  expense  of  employing  a 
professional  chemist  was  a  mere  trifle,  whereas  in  this  case 
it  had  been  proved  to  be  useless  for  years  before,  at  a  cost  of 
£500  a-year,  which  the  farmer  paid  down  to  the  landlord  for 
the  privilege  of  carting  it  away,  and  this  £600  only  repre- 
sented a  small  proportion  of  the  expense,  because  there  was 
the  cost  of  haulage  and  cartage,  the  marl  being  sent,  as  he 
was  informed,  25  miles  away.  They  would,  therefore,  see  how 
important  it  was  to  examine  those  principles,  and  he  must  now 
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leave  them  to  discuss  the  subject,  assuring  the  Club  that  he  was 
ouly  toothaukfiil  for  thekind  attention  which  they  had  givenhim. 
Mr.  G.  Homer  said  he  felt  some  little  disappoiutraent  in  not 
hearing  something  of  top-dressing,  as  he  was  rather  anxious 
to  get  some  information  upon  a  subject  of  which  he  knew 
notliing.  The  question  introduced  was  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  in  which  all  were  personally  interested.  In  this 
county  they  saw  the  system  upon  which  their  forefathers  went, 
that  of  breaking  up  a  piece  of  land  and  cropping  it  as  long  as 
it  would  grow  anything,  and  laying  it  out  for  grass  until  na- 
ture renovated  it  to  some  extent,  when  it  was  once  more 
broken  up.  At  a  still  less  remote  time  the  plan  seemed  to 
have  been  to  keep  a  large  number  of  sheep  upon  grass  land, 
keeping  the  arable  in  some  condition  by  folding  sheep  upon 
it,  when  it  was  again  broken  up.  But  all  these  means  had 
come  to  au  end  now,  for  the  land  was  ploughed,  and  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  it  could  be  kept  in  condition  was  the  one 
which  he  wished  to  learn,  and  how  to  eifect  it  in  the  most 
economical  way.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Professor  Bnckman 
was  right  in  saying  that  the  land  was  becoming  poorer  and 
poorer.  Where  there  was  no  great  expenditure  in  artificial 
manures  on  bad  land,  and  especially  pasture,  it  was  getting 
more  impoverished.  Some  pasture  land  which  he  had  for- 
merly heard  mentioned  as  of  great  value  was  now  of  little 
worth,  and  this  would  bear  out  Mr.  Buckman's  remarks.  He 
believed  that  the  cheapest  principle  upon  which  the  land 
could  be  kept  in  condition  was  that  of  giving  every  animal 
kept  a  certain  amount  of  artificial  food  with  the  natural  pro- 
duction of  the  soil.  Let  them  take  for  instance  the  dairies 
wluch  were  kept  in  this  county  to  a  great  extent.  Here  was 
a  great  loss  of  phosphatic  matter.  If  the  dairy  cows  were  fed 
all  the  winter  at  least  upon  a  proportion  of  cake,  straw  and 
hay,  more  cows  could  be  kept  than  heretofore,  and  their  ma- 
nure would  compensate  the  land  if  this  was  laid  out  on  it ; 
and  there  would  be  no  deterioration  in  its  value  year  after 
year.  Arable  land  could  be  kept  in  condition  by  using  artifi- 
cial manures  ;  but  experiments  had  proved  that  pasture  land 
could  not  be  kept  up  by  the  same  means.  He  did  not  see 
what  reason  chemistry  could  assign  for  that.  Generally 
speaking  the  outlay  of  artificial  manures  on  pasture  land 
seemed  to  be  thrown  away.  He  hoped  this  subject  would  not 
be  brought  to  a  close  without  some  one  affording  information 
upon  top-dressings.  This  was  a  subject  of  great  moment  now, 
when  wheat  seemed  to  be  a  more  important  product  to  the 
farmer  than  had  been  the  case  for  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Damen  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  system  usually 
adopted  had  been  very  exhaustive,  and  that  they  should  have 
proceeded  long  before  now  on  the  common-sense  principle  |of 
Mr.  Moule — of  economising  the  best  natural  manure  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  They  could  see  plainly  that  artificial 
manures  sooner  or  later  would  become  exhausted.  He  felt 
very  warmly  on  this  subject,  having  been  (he  might  say  it 
without  egotism)  a  larger  purchaser  and  importer  of  Peruvian 
guano  than  all  the  people  in  the  county  besides.  He  had 
found,  however,  that  lately  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian  Go- 
vernment could  no  longer  guarantee  the  quality  of  the  guano, 
as  all  the  best  was  exhausted  from  the  islands  in  use  for  the 
last  30  years.  It  had  been  found  from  an  analysis  which  had 
taken  place  on  these  productions  that  the  value  had  varied 
from  £7  to  £15  per  ton.  Therefore,  whatever  the  sacrifice 
might  be  to  himself,  he  would  not  ask  the  farmers  to  buy 
guano  of  him  unless  he  could  guarantee  its  quality.  The  best 
islands  were  already  exhausted,  and  who  should  say  if  in  a  few 
years  the  inferior  islands  and  the  phosphates  now  found  would 
not  also  be  exhausted  ?  Therefore  it  was  important,  consider- 
ing the  great  increase  of  population,  that  all  the  natural 
manure  should  be  economised  and  made  the  best  use  of.  His 
friend  Mr.  Homer  had  said  the  land  must  be  tilled ;  but  how 
were  they  to  do  it  ?  He  ventured  to  say  that  for  many  years 
past  £100,000  a  year  had  been  spent  in  this  county  upon 
manures — a  sum  equal  to  the  yearly  rent  of  ten  large  estates. 
If  all  these  lands  must  be  tilled  the  necessary  quantity  of  arti- 
ficial manure  could  not  be  supplied.  This  was  a  serious  mat- 
ter, and  it  was  incumbent  on  every  one  to  look  into  it  tho- 
roughly. They  could  have  recourse  to  feeding  corn  and  cake 
to  restore  fertility ;  but  this  must  depend  on  the  price  of  meat 
and  the  value  of  the  corn  and  cake,  because  if  these  things 
were  looked  on  as  a  means  of  restoration  they  would  themselves 
become  dearer  if  we  lost  the  phosphates  imported  into  this 
country  for  some  years  past. 


Professor  BuciaLVN  said  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  top- 
dressing,  he  felt  he  had  no  time  to  proceed  with  it.  As  might 
have  been  observed,  he  was  building  up  a  theory  which  would 
gradually  have  led  up  to  that  subject.  He  was  obUged,  how- 
ever, to  leave  it. 

Mr.  Lock  had  hoped  to  hear  something  on  top-dressing. 
He  generally  used  soot  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  he 
wished  to  learn  from  Professor  Buckman  how  to  make  a  better 
use  of  his  pasture  land.  He  was  carrying  a  great  deal  of 
manure  on  it.  Professor  Buckman  was  quite  right  in  his  ob- 
servation that  these  lands  were  in  much  worse  condition  than 
formerly.  He  thought  if  they  carried  their  manure  more 
upon  them,  and  used  more  corn  for  the  sheep,  they  might 
bring  the  land  into  a  better  state. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Saundeks,  with  regard  to  meadow  land, 
believed  that,  although  in  many  cases  more  was  taken 
away  from  them  than  was  returned,  the  fact  of  their 
deterioration  might  be  attributed  rather  to  mechanical  than 
chemical  causes.  He  had  been  speaking  to  Professor  Buck- 
man  of  a  piece  of  meadow  land,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
was  richer  now  than  it  was  50  years  ago.  He  mowed 
it  every  year  ;  but  it  had  scarcely  a  plant  but  the  coarser  grass 
standing.  He  thought  this  was  owing  more  to  mechanical 
than  to  chemical  causes.  In  order  to  account  for  this  he 
thought  that  both  causes  should  be  considered.  They  were 
well  aware  that  the  supplies  from  abroad  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon.  They  should  therefore  be  careful  to  save  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  home-made  manures,  and  restore 
them  to  the  soil.  He  considered  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Moule's 
system  should  be  strongly  recommended.  With  respect  to 
guano,  it  was  becoming  scarcer  every  year,  and  the  quality 
they  might  expect  to  receive  now  would  not  be  so  good  as  in 
former  times.  On  this  account  and  others  he  would  recom- 
mend the  consideration  of  the  desirability  of  availing  them- 
selves of  their  home  manures  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  T.  Chick  observed  that  he  was  struck  with  one  remark 
in  Professor  Buckman's  lecture.  He  said  he  did  not  consider 
that  sheep  returned  anything  to  the  land.  He  (Mr.  Chick) 
always  had  an  idea  that  some  plants,  such  as  broad  clover, 
took  a  great  many  of  the  elements  they  contained  from  the  air, 
and  if  sheep  eat  those  plants  these  must  be  taken  in,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  air  and  not  from  the  soil.  He  was 
not  a  topdresser  of  land  himself ;  he  generally  put  his  manure 
through  the  animals'  stomachs.  This  year  he  could  not  manure 
his  wheat  in  time,  and  now  he  wanted  to  topdress  it.  He  did 
not  know  how,  so  perhaps  some  of  his  friends  would  give  him 
information.  As  good  guano  could  not  be  obtained,  it  had 
occurred  to  him  whether  nitrate  of  soda  mixed  with  something 
else  would  not  answer  the  purpose. 

Mr.  H.  Taylor  remarked  that  he  had  had  a  little  experience 
in  topdressing.  Some  few  years  ago  his  father  used  some 
which  he  had  bought  of  him,  and  partly  used  it  on  a  four-acre 
field.  He  never  saw  the  piece  of  wheat  until  after  it  was 
reaped,  when  he  looked  at  the  stubble.  He  walked  across 
this  with  his  father,  and  then  asked  him  where  he  sowed  the 
topdressing.  He  replied,  "I  suppose  you  can  see  by  the 
difference  in  the  stubble  P"  This  was  much  larger  than  usual, 
and  there  was  not  half  so  much  grass  as  in  other  places.  He 
considered  topdressing  to  be  very  useful,  and  would  well  pay 
for  doing.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Moule's  earth  system,  he  had 
had  as  much  experience  as  most  people,  and  at  the  present  time 
he  had  about  20  tons  of  the  manure.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
agriculturists  should  make  the  best  use  they  could  of  that 
article  ;  and  if  the  system  could  be  adopted  in  every  parish  it 
would  be  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well. 

Mr,  C.  Sau:^deks  said  that  his  experience  as  a  top  dresser 
had  been  considerable.  He  had  always  found  guano  to  answer 
exceedingly  well,  but  at  the  present  time  the  price  of  wheat 
and  guano  was  very  different.  He  would  recommend  guano 
in  some  respects,  but  certainly  not  financially. 

Mr.  Genge  said  :  It  certainly  seemed  rather  inconsistent  that 
after  the  immense  sums  of  money  which  had  been  expanded  in 
fertilizing  the  soil  the  production  of  the  land  should  not  be  in- 
creased, and  the  quality  of  the  soil  improved  to  some  extent. 
Professor  Buckman  had  remarked  at  some  length  upon  the 
disuse  of  marl.  Although  he  (the  chairman)  wished  to  go 
with  every  modem  improvement,  still  he  must  say  he  felt  some 
respect  for  the  usuages  of  their  forefathers ;  and  he  would 
suggest  this  answer  to  the  question  why  marl  was  disused-^ 
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because  the  land  had  had  sufficient  upon  it.  With  respect  to 
chalk,  they  knew  very  well  that  its  mechanical  action  upon 
the  soil  was  quite  as  great  as  its  raanurial. 

Professor  Buckjian  said  the  topics  mooted  were  very  im- 
portant, and  would  each  form  the  suhject  of  a  lecture.  If 
tliey  took  one  of  the  manures  mentioned — guano — it  was  a 
fact  pretty  generally  recognised  that  of  all  top-dressings 
guano  generally  formed  a  part;  therefore  if  this  manure 
be  indifferent  it  is  no  wonder  its  action  should  he  found 
not  so  efficient  as  formerly.  Whether  we  employed  guano, 
hones,  or  any  other  material  as  a  dressing  for  our 
pasture  land  or  arable  fields  all  would  depend  on 
their  value,  and  ou  the  fact  that  we  can  eke  out  the  com- 
mon farmyard  dung.  He  defied  anyone  to  point  out  genuine 
cake  in  the  market,  and  he  believed  it  would  pay  to  get  a 
good  sample  of  linseed  and  grind  it  up  with  barley  meal. 
With  regard  to  the  artificial  manures  now  being  used  in  this 
country,  they  were  substitutes  for  superphosphate  and  other 
matters  taken  away  by  the  corn.  Wliere  did  the  corn  go? 
If  it  came  back  to  the  land,  the  fertility  would  be  retained ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  it  all  went  away.    Every  one  of  our 


population  used  the  best  white  wlieaten  bread,  and  the  corn 
went  away  into  the  rivers.  We  do  not  feel  this  as  long  as  we 
keep  up  tlie  artificial  manures  ;  but  we  must  feel  it  in  the  end, 
and  the  laud  must  become  poorer  and  poorer.  What  had  been 
said  with  respect  to  guano  was  true  with  regard  to  bones. 
Now  they  could  not  get  a  genuine  sample  of  bones — one-half 
of  it  was  vegetable  ivory,  not  containing  an  atom  of  phos- 
phate. He  contended  with  regard  to  top-dressing  that  the 
best  way  to  keep  their  meadow  lands  in  fertility  was  not  to  be 
too  greedy  with  the  hay-rick.  If  they  must  have  hay,  don't 
let  it  run  almost  to  seed.  If  they  took  away  the  seed,  they 
took  the  corn  also,  and  exhausted  the  plant ;  so  that  ulti- 
mately, grasses  that  are  good  now  would  die  out.  If  they 
would  keep  their  land  in  fertility,  they  must  not  send  away  so 
much  corn  from  the  soil.  They  had  better  by  far  feed  it  with 
genuine  materials  if  they  possibly  could ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  let  as  much  corn  be  brought  to  market  on  the  animals' 
backs  as  possible.  Let  them  rather  send  it  that  way  to  mar- 
ket than  by  carts  and  waggons. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Professor  Buckman, 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  W.  WETHERELL,  THE  SHORTHORN  AUCTIONEER. 


Mr.  WiUiam  WethereU,  of  Aldborough,  and  formerly  of 
Kirkbridge,  died  on  Saturday,  the  25th  of  February,  in 
the  79th  year  of  his  age.  It  is  thus  that  The  Druid 
writes  of  Mr.  Wetherell  in  his  last  hook,  Saddle  and  Sirloin: 

We  must  hie  across  the  country  to  Aldborough,  to  have  a 
word  with  the  "  Nestor  of  Shorthorns."  It  is  more  than  half 
a  century  since  Mr.  Wetherell  commenced  with  Shorthorns  on 
the  farm  near  Pierce  Bridge,  where  he  was  born.  The  Short- 
horn fame  of  his  native  county  had  been  about  coevil  with  his 
own  birth  in  1792,  and  loug  before  he  commenced  his  maiden 
herd  at  Holm  House  in  1816,  "  the  haughty  southrons  "  had 
learnt  to  regard  Durham  as  a  very  Goshen  of  cream  and  beef, 
and  as  holding  a  sort  of  charmed  existence,  under  such  pro- 
verbially cold  and  weeping  skies.  Those  spirited  biddings 
which  he  heard  as  a  lad  beneath  the  lime  trees  at  Ketton  were 
not  lost  upon  him  ;  and  hence,  eight  years  afterwards,  he  set 
out  on  the  Barnipton  day  with  a  determination  to  go  in  merrily 
ou  his  own  account.  Thirty-four  of  the  cows,  and  four  of  the 
heifers  under  twelve  mouths  old,  had  been  knocked  down  be- 
fore he  caught  Mr.  Robinson's  eye  ;  and  then  lots  41  and  43 
— Lady  Anne  and  Cleopatra,  both  of  them  full  of  George  and 
Pavourite  blood — became  his  for  100  and  133  guineas,  and 
wended  their  way  to  Holm  House  that  night.  His  last  or 
fourth  herd  numbered  about  fifty  head,  fifteen  of  them  bulls, 
and  was  located  at  the  High  Grange,  near  Melsonby,  where 
Mr.  Wetherell  took  quarters  for  them  in  consequence  of  not 
meeting  with  a  suitable  farm.  A  drive  of  three  miles  from 
Aldborough  brings  you  to  the  spot,  which  is  nearly  the  most 
elevated  in  the  neighbourhood.  Diddersley  Hill,  with  its 
sparse  covering  of  whin  and  heather,  stands  bleak  and  brown 
on  the  south,  partially  intercepting  the  view  towards  Rich- 
mond, which  is  seven  miles  away.  There  was  once  a  castle 
on  it,  and  as  you  pass  through  a  half-crumbling  turreted  arcli- 
way,  you  fancy  that,  even  if  it  be  only  tenanted  by  the  owls 
and  the  bats,  there  must  of  a  surety  be  oue  still ;  but  not  one 
stone  IS  left  upon  another.  You  soon  find  that  your  castle 
is  in  the  air,  and  that  you  have  just  passed  through  the 
mere  portal  to  a  moor.  Mr.  Wetherell's  holding  was  up  two 
or  three  fields  to  the  left.  The  farm-buildings  look  desolate 
enough,  and  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  west  wind,  but  there 
was  a  snugness  and  comfort  in  all  the  arrangements,  down  to 
the  canvass  curtains  and  the  whin  bushes  on  the  gates,  which 
prov  ed,  without  even  seeing  the  result  in  the  beautiful  condi- 
tion of  the  cattle,  that  Mr.  Wetherell  and  his  trusty  lierdsman, 
John  Ward,  had  not  battled  with  the  elements  in  vain.  Lady 
Scarboro',  an  old  dame  of  stately  presence,  broad  back,  and 
prominent  breast,  and  the  roan  Cosy  were  the  leading  dowagers 
of  tliose  sheds,  and  the  roan  Moss  Rose,  whose  public  life  had 
been  one  series  of  brilliant  seconds  to  Nectarine  Blossom,  was 
grouped  in  a  Ward  bouquet  with  her  daughters  Ayrsliire  and 


the  buxom  Stanley  Rose.  John's  last  was  cast  with  her  in 
troubled  times  hereafter,  in  the  "fatal  walk  she  took  through 
Holyhead  ;"  but  now  she  had  only  to  lift  her  gay  little  head, 
and  come  marching  straight  towards  us  with  that  massive 
Bride  Elect  bosom,  as  if  the  Durham  County  wreath  were 
already  her  own.  Next  came  the  curly,  white  head  of  that 
handsome  bull  Statesman,  with  those  rare  lengthy  quarters, 
and  a  28-inch  measurement  from  the  tail  to  the  huggins. 
Much  as  Mr.  Wetherell  liked  this  bull,  he  considers  that  his 
best  was  one  by  Young  Albion,  from  the  dam  of  Rosanna,  for 
which  he  would  not  have  taken  500  gs.,  and  yet  he  had  to 
shoot  him  for  fear  of  manslaughter.  The  sale  day  was  oue  to 
be  much  remembered,  and  the  Moor  looked  all  life,  as  the 
Shorthorn  men,  who  had  been  entertained  royally  at  the 
King's  Head  over-night,  poured  into  it,  and  found  their  host 
in  his  white  waistcoat  on  a  pony,  acting  as  field-marshal, 
while  the  48  lots,  bar  infants,  were  being  marched  rouud  iu 
tribes.  A  blue  bullock-van,  with  "The  Cumberland  Ox  "  in 
six-inch  letters  on  its  side,  did  duty  as  catalogue  and  counting- 
house.  The  Union  Jack  floated  above  the  Durham  Horticul- 
tural ten*^,  and  the  voice  of  the  revellers  was  pitched  in  its 
highest  key,  when  Mr.  Wetherell  said  a  few  feeling  words  to 
neighbours  and  "  auld  acquentance  "  (as  Billy  Pierce  always 
phrased  it),  and  poor  Jackson,  then  just  midway  in  his  race 
career  "  at  lusty  one-and-thirty,"  returned  thanks  for  the  Turf, 
coupled  with  himself  and  Saunterer.  Mr.  Sam  Wiley  and  Mr. 
Charge  were  both  there,  and  the  latter  called  to  mind,  as  he 
stood  bowed  and  feeble  with  years,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
a  friend,  how,  nearly  niue-aud-forty  years  before,  he  had  joined 
to  buy  "  a  leg  of  Comet,"  and  how  none  of  his  three  partners 
remained  to  tell  the  tale.  Mr.  Jaques,  a  great  winner  and 
breeder  when  Clementi  was  in  the  land,  looked  on,  and  so  did 
Mr.  Nesham,  the  owner  of  old  Usurer,  who  lasted  until  his 
fourteenth  year.  Mr.  Richard  Booth  stood  by  with  a  quiet 
chuckle,  and  Mr.  John  Booth  was  the  Branches  Commissioner. 
Her  Ladysliip  listened  anxiously  in  her  brougham,  till  the  re- 
lentless "  and  ten  "  upon  "  ten "  stopped  at  "  300  for  Lady 
Pigot "  (loud  cheering),  and  Stanley  Rose  was  proclaimed  the 
prima  donna  of  the  day.  Mr.  Drewry  was  not  to  be  denied 
for  Cosy  and  Comfort,  nor  Mr.  Doig  for  Moss  Rose  and  Ayr- 
shire Rose.  About  73  guineas  for  48  lots  was  the  final  return 
from  the  waggon,  and  a  roan  heifer  calf  by  King  Arthur,  from 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  was  the  only  memento  left.  After 
that  Mr.  Wetherell  formed  no  more  herds,  and  wound  up  by 
breeding  two  or  three  thorough-bred  foals  from  a  Flying 
Duchman  mare.  The  neighbourhood  was  not  drained  of  prize 
Shorthorns  when  the  forty-eiglit  had  gone.  Mr.  Wood,  of 
Stanwick,  a  close  neighbour  of  Mr.  Wetherell's,  won  the  first 
aged  prize  with  Lord  Adolphus,  against  both  Lord  of  the 
Harem  and  Prince  Frederick,  at  Battersea  in  '62.  Four  years 
after  his  beautiful  cow  Corinne  stood  first  at  the  Plymouth 
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Royal  and  the  Yorkshire,  and  it  was  from  heifers  of  his  breed- 
ing that  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Alloa,  bred  some  Highland  Society 
prizewinners.  "Nestor's"  little  home  at  Aldborough  has 
many  a  herd  memento  on  its  walls.  There  is  the  cow  bred  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Booth,  which  he  sold  at  two  years  old  to  Mr. 
Carter,  of  Theakstone,  and  then  bought  back  at  beef  price  and 
put  to  Comus  (18G1).  She  had  three  heifers,  and  Mr.  Uenuie, 
senior,  of  Phantassie,  bid  him  500  gs.  for  them,  and  ended  by 
buying  the  oldest  out  of  the  pasture  for  250  gs.  The  second 
went  to  Mr.  Whitaker.  Three  roans  are  there  from  Herring's 
hand,  and  painted  in  Memnon's  year,  when  he  was  a  struggling 
coachman  artist  in  Spring  Gardens,  Doncaster.  Comet  (155) 
is  said  to  be  the  only  one  by  Weaver  in  existence.  Mr. 
Wetherell  always  thought  Comet  too  long,  but  still  a  more 
elegant  bull  than  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  had  also  to 
struggle  against  rather  upright  shoulders.  Comet's  kith  and 
kin  are  there  in  St.  John  and  Gaudy  by  Favourite,  bred  by 
Mason,  who  always  loved  good  hair.  Still,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  is  the  old  sow  of  the  Elemore,  or  rather 
the  Bakewell  breed.  She  was  one  of  a  litter  of  eight  sows 
and  two  boars,  and  the  former  won  the  first  prize  in  eight 
successive  years  at  Cordilleras,  near  Richmond.  "  Bid  me 
discourse  "  is  an  invitation  Mr.  Wetherell  never  shrank  from  ; 
and,  with  the  Brothers  Colling,  Mr.  T.  Booth,  Sir  Tatton  Sykes, 
Capt.  Barclay,  and  Mr.  Wiley  on  his  walls,  it  would  be  strange 
if  he  did  not  sit  by  the  hour  in  his  easy  chair,  and  tell  of  old 
times  and  Shorthorn  doings  when  they  were  all  in  the  flesh.  At 
times  the  gig  comes  for  the  Chief  Baron  to  go  over  and  spend 
a  few  days  at  Killerby  and  Warlaby.  He  presides  there  in 
great  state  at  those  "  high  private  trials  "  of  Shorthorns  under 
the  trees  in  the  liome  garth,  and  cites  tlie  Charity  precedents. 
Mr.  John  Outhwaite  frequently  assists,  and  adopting  a  mode 
of  practice  quite  unknown  to  the  Westminster  law  courts,  that 
learned  baron  generally  backs  his  opinion  from  the  bench  for 
one,  if  not  two,  new  hats.  On  the  knotty  subject  of  the 
Leicester  yearling  heifers,  the  Court,  which  never  objects  to 
"  liquor  up"  during  the  most  weighty  discussion,  divided  two 
and  two.  "  Great  constitution  "  is  Mr.  Wetherell's  leading 
tenet,  but  "  great  size  "  never  was. 


Rose  and  Primrose,  which,  along  with  Rufus  and  Little  John 
of  Mr.  Arhuthnot's  brseding,  virtually  founded  the  Fawsley 
herd.  In  1834,  Mr.  Fawkes  bought  Verbena  and  the  magni- 
ficent Medora,  for  39  gs.  and  35  gs.,  at  Mr.  Richard  Booth's 
Studley  sale,  and  bred  nine  calves  from  Medora.  The  year 
previous  Mr.  Whittaker  sold  off  his  herd,  and  again  bought 
about  three  dozen  well-bred  cows,  for  the  use  of  his  work- 
people, at  the  Burley  mills.  Mr.  Fawkes  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  looks  of  some  of  them,  that  he  arranged  with  his 
neighbour  to  allow  him  to  select  twenty  for  service  principally 
by  Norfolk.  The  compact  was  to  be  in  force  for  tliree  years, 
and  ten  guineas  was  to  he  paid  for  each  of  them,  doublets  or 
not,  at  the  expiration  of  a  week,  provided  it  was  not  a  black- 
nose,  and  had  no  symptoms  of  unsoundness.  Hence  sixty  were 
transferred  during  that  period  from  Greenholme  to  Farnley, 
and  the  first  ten  bull  calvas  by  Norfolk  averaged  100  gs.  each. 
It  had  been  Mr.  Fawkes'  habit  to  have  periodical  bull 
sales,  which  have  at  times  reached  an  £80  average.  Roans 
were  his  favourite  colour  ;  and  the  result  of  his  experience 
was  that  a  white  bull  upon  a  red  cow  was  much  more  cer- 
tain to  produce  them,  than  a  red  upon  a  white.  As  a  general 
rule,  he  did  not  sell  his  females.  The  Emperor  of  the  French's 
agent  transplanted  three  roan  heifer-calves  by  Bridegroom, 
along  with  Maid  of  Lorn,  from  this  lierd  to  the  Imperial 
stalls :  and  Kentucky  and  Ohio  have  not  left  it  unransacked 
in  their  searches  aftei  blood. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  FAWKES,  OF  FARNLEY. 

Mr.  Francis  Hawksworth  Fawkes  died  on  Monday ,Marchl3, 
at  his  seat  Farnley  Hall,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-four. 
The  descendant  of  a  family  whose  members  for  many  genera- 
tions took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  he  worked  hard  and 
effectively   for  political  freedom  when   such  action  was  any- 
thing but  popular.     Mr.  Fawkes  was  born  in  1797,  and  mar- 
ried in    1825  Elizabeth  Anne,  only  child  of  the  late  Honour- 
able and  Rev.  Pierce   Butler,  and  granddaughter  of  Henry 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Garrick.     Mrs.  Fawkes  died  without  issue  in 
1866.     Mr.    Fawkes   was   eldest    son    of  Walter    Ramsden 
Fawkes,  who  was  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  York 
in  1806.     He  was  the  grandson   of  Walter   Ramsden  Beau- 
mont  Hawksworth,   of   Hawksv\orth,  who  assumed  the  sur- 
name and  arms  of  Fawkes,  who,  on  tlie  death  of  an  only  son, 
left  his  estate  to  Mr.  Hawksworth  in  1786.     The  father   of 
the  deceased  was  one  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner's  most  enthusiastic 
and   kindest   patrons.     He   formed   a  collection   of  Turner's 
paintings  of  unequalled  extent  and  great  value.     This  collection 
was  carefully  guarded  by  his  son,  who,  however,  was  always 
disposed  to  allow  the  gallery  at  Farnley  Hall  to  be  inspected, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  admirers  of  the  great  English 
landscape  painter  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.    As  an  agriculturist,  or  more  especially 
as  a  breeder  of  Shorthorns,  Mr.  Fawkes  was  also  well  known. 
His  career  in  this  way  may  be  said  to  have  begun    with  Mr. 
Whitaker's  stock;  but  still  he  had  tried  his  'prentice  hand  at 
botii  Bates  and  Booth  before,  and  never  bought  or  hired  from 
either    of    them    again.     His    first    purchase    was    Norfolk 
(2377),    a    roan    bull    by  Second    Hubback,    and    such   a 
favourite  of  Mr.  Bates',  that  he  sent  four  heifers  from  Kirk- 
levington  expressly  to  be  served  by  him.    One  of  them  was  "  my 
best  Buchess'"  33rd,  the  great  grand-dara  of  Grand  Duke  ;  an- 
other, Blanche  by  Belvedere,  from  whom  Roan  Duchess  2nd  is 
in  direct   descent ;  and  a  third  founded  the  Waterloos  of  Ay- 
lesby  and  Springfield  fame.     Norfolk  himself  was  from  Non- 
pareil by  Magnet,  rather  a  gaudy  cow,  from  Mr.  Barker,:  of 
East  Layton's  sale,  where  Sir  Charles  Knightley'  purchased  the 


THE  METHODS  OP  EXTRACTING  SUGAR  FROM 
BEET-ROOT   AND  CANE.— Mr.   Kohn    read    a  paper  on 
this  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts.     The  address 
referred  chiefly  to   the  different    kinds  of  machinery   so    far 
employed ,  while    the    lecturer  came   to  the   conclusion   that 
"  within  the  limits  of  the  existing  demand  and  capability  for 
producing  meat  in  any  beet-root  growing  country,  the  scale 
turns  in  favour  of  beet-root,  and  against  the  cane ;  beyond 
these  limits,  however — and  there  is  a  vast  field  for  sugar  pro- 
duction outside  of  these  limits — the  sugar-cane  still  remains 
the  principal  and  most  important  raw  material  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  and  so  it  will  continue,  in  all  probability,  for  an 
indefinite  time."     In  the  discussion  that  followed  Mr.  Appleby 
said  the  distillery  at  Buscot  Park  was  set  up  by  his  firm,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  under  his  own  personal  supervision, 
and  he  therefore  felt  great  interest  in  the  process.     Mr.  Kohn 
appeared,  after  considering  the  various  processes,  rather  to 
favour  that  of  M.  Jules  Roberts,  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  see  in  action,  but  hoped  to  be 
able  to  do  so  some  day.    He  did  not  quite  gather  whether 
Mr.  Kohn  had  considered  the  matter  simply  from  a  distiller's 
or  refiner's  point  of  view,  or  whether  he  had  looked  at  it  from 
the  agriculturist's  stand-point.     A  short  reference   only  had 
been  made  to  the  Leplay  system,  which   differed   materially 
from  that  of  M.  Jules  Roberts,  although  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  similarity  between  them.     As  it  appeared  to  him, 
the  great  merit  of  the  system  was  that  there  was  so  little 
manual  labour,  and  such  a  large  percentage  of  return  ;  but  it 
did  not   appear  so  clear  tliat  the  same  agricultural  benefit 
would  be  derived  from  the  pulp  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Leplay  system.     In  the  latter  the  slices  of  beet  were  put  into 
a  vat,  where  they  were  fermented,  and  from  thence  removed 
into  the  stills  at  once.     Steam  was  then  turned  on,  the  spirit 
evaporated  from   the  slices,  and  the  latter  were  thoroughly 
cooked,  thus  fixing  all  the  nutritive  matters,  and  at  the  same 
time  destroying  those  which  were  not  useful  to  the  cattle.     It 
was  known  by  experience  that  this  pulp  would  keep  for  six  or 
twelve  months,  and  he  believed  it  had  been  kept  for  two  years 
perfectly  good,  the  practice  on  the  Continent  being  to  store  it 
and  use  it  whenever  fodder  was  required.     He  should  like  to 
know  from  Mr.  Kohn  whether  he  considered  Roberts'  system 
as  good  for  farmers  as  the  Leplay  ;  for  in  this  country  he  con- 
sidered that  question  was  one  of  very  great  importance,  be- 
cause if  the  beet-root  distillation  or  the  manufacturing  of  sugar 
was  to  be  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  question  of  food  was  almost,  if  not  quite  as  important 
as  the  percentage  of  sugar  or  spirit  obtained  ;  for  what  the 
farmer  wanted  was  to  carry  back  to  the  land  the  products 
which  had  come  from  it.    The  system  therefore  which  would 
do  that  most  effectually  was  the  best  adapted  for  this  country, 
even  if  it  were  not  quite  so  productive  to  the  distiller  or  sugar 
manufacturer.    He  should  be  glad  to  hear  further  details  as 
to  the  method  of  distilling  by  Roberta'  system. 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM  SHORTHORN  SHOW 

AND  SALE. 
In  Bingley  Hall,  on  Thursday,  March  2nd,  1871. 

Upwards  of  104;  bull  calves  and  yearling  bulls  were  entered 
in  the  two  first  classes  ;  and  19  cows  and  heifers,  17  older  bulls, 
with  a  lot  of  extra  stock,  swelled  the  show  up  to  153.  A 
few  certainly  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  but  that  the 
thing  was  overdone  was  but  too  apparent,  as  this  was  the 
general  remark  amonff  exhibitors  and  buyers.  ^  The  past 
season  may  well  account  for  the  number.  Keep  of  aU 
kinds  is  getting  scarce  and  dear — hay  especially,  and  al- 
though we  have  promises  of  an  early  spring,  breeders  were 
anxious  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  stock  in  some  market 
or  another.  There  was  just  the  chance  of  a  little  extra  price, 
as  well  as  a  prize,  at  Birmingham,  hence  the  increased  en- 
tries. The  same  cause,  however,  that  led  to  the  large  entry 
operated  against  the  prices,  consequently  the  sums  realised 
were  not  so  high  as  last  year,  and  many  were  passed  away  at 
the  twenty-guinea  reserve.  Tlie  appearance  and  condition  of 
the  stock  was  also  against  a  good  sale,  and  Mr.  Charles  Howard 
and  Mr.  William  Sanday  had  very  hard  work  to  adjudicate 
among  the  37  yearling  bulls.  The  Rev.  E.  B.  Kennard  was 
in  good  luck,  for  he  not  only  took  the  £50  prize  with  Marm- 
hull  Duke,  of  Penrhyn  blood,  as  a  yearling,  but  the  £20 
prize  for  the  best  bull  calf.  The  yearling  was  a  pleasing 
roan,  with  a  nice  head,  fair  top,  standing  wide  in  front, 
with  good  crops.  His  hind  quarters  were  plain,  but  he  was 
brought  out  iu  blooming  condition,  and  fetched  the  top 
price  of  the  day,  71  gs.,  to  Mr.  Allsopp.  The  second  prize 
yearling.  The  Proctor,  bred  by  Messrs.  Game,  was  com- 
mended last  year  at  the  Oxford  Royal;  but  he  lacked  the 
fineness  and  elegance  of  the  breed,  and  had  not  made  so  much 
progress  since  his  Oxford  appearance.  Mr.  Altwater  took  him 
at  50  gs. ;  aud  the  third  prize  animal.  Lord  Beaucharap's 
Union  Jack,  fetched  IGgs.  more,  being  purchased  by  Mr.  White 
for  Australia  at  60  gs.  The  public  fancied  him  more  than  the 
judges,  as  his  price  indicated.  He  was  bred  by  Earl  Beau- 
champ  from  Mr.  Adkins'  old  Hermia  line,  and  was  a  straight, 
rich  coloured,  good  shouldered  bull. 

The  67  calves,  on  the  whole,  were  rather  a  better  lot  than 
the  yearlings  ;  but  the  strong  upriglit  shoulders  preponderated 
in  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Upson  of  Essex  gave  66  gs.  for  Mr. 
Kennard's  very  hairy  Oxford  Prize,  the  first  prize  here,  and 
l/ord  Braybrook's  leggy  but  stylish  looking  Grand  Duke  of 
Oxford,  the  second  best,  went  for  45  gs.  to  Mr.  Bate.  Sir 
John  Rolt  showed  a  very  good  coated  thick  calf,  which  took 
the  third  prize,  and  realised  40  gs. ;  while  Mr.  Curtler's  Duke  of 
Annandale  (35  gs.)  was  tlie  reserve  number  in  this  class,  and 
well  deserved  a  place,  as  did  all  those  animals  sent  from 
Bevere.  Several  of  them  in  this  class  were  passed,  [whUst 
others  fetched  but  21  gs. 

The  seven  cows  were  sent  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Eawcett,  aud  Mr. 
Thos.  Hands  of  Canley,  who  sold  a  good  portion  of  his  herd. 
Mr.  Fawcett,  however,  got  the  £5  prize  vvith  Mr.  J.  K.  Pow- 
ler's  Prisca,  of  Lord  Exeter's  blood.  Of  Mr.  Pawcett's  three, 
one  was  withdrawn  and  the  other  two  made  26  gs.  each. 
Miss  Pearl,  37  gs.,  made  the  top  price  of  Mr.  Hands' four, 
which  averaged  just  upon  31  gs.  each,  and  were  well  brouglit 
out.  Mr.  Pawcett  was  in  luck  again  among  the  heifers,  as 
his  Queen  of  the  May,  bred  by  Mr.  Charles  Barnes,  took  the 
£5  prize,  aud  went  to  Mr.  Upson,  who  is  a  keen  bidder  for 
prize  winners,  for  30  gs.  This  heifer  was  of  the  old  Khirkee 
blood,  well  known  years  ago  at  Bushey.  Mr.  How  was 
highly  commended  with  a  very  fat  one.  Primrose,  three  years 
old,  which  made  41  gs.  to  Mr.  llobbins.  Mr.  Hands  had  six  in 
this  class  :  two  made  31  gs.  each,  one  of  which  was  a  prize 
heifer  at  Warwick.  Messrs.  Game  received  the  £5  prize  for 
two  years  old  bulls,  and  Mr.  Hands  another  £5  in  the 
aged  class  with  Lord  Lavender  4th  :  the  butchers  were,  how- 
ever, the  principal  buyers  in  both  these  classes.  Ten  animals 
were  entered  as  extra  stock.  Sir  Goo.  Jenkinson  sending  half 
of  these ;  but  only  one  of  the  whole  lot,  and  that  at 
21  gs.,  was  apparently  sold.  There  were  altogether  52  exhi- 
bitors, the  largest  contributors  being  Messrs.  Game  (10),  Mr. 
T.  Hands  (14),  Mr.  W.  Woodward  (8),  Mr.  E.  A.  Fawcett  (7), 
Earl  Beauchamp  (6),  and  Mr.  Ciirtler  (6).  The  prices 
generally  ruled  low,  and  tliere  were  evidently  more 
HnimaU    for  sale  than  buyers  present.     Many   no    doubt 


would  have  found  it  equally,  if  not  more  profitable,  to  have 
made  steers  of  their  calves  instead  of  rearing  them  as  bulls, 
and  the  country  might  have  been  benefited  instead  of  glutted 
with  a  lot  of  bulls,  whose  inferiority  tended  to  lower  their 
owners'  reputation  as  breeders,  and  undervalue  the  herds  from 
which  they  were  sent.  Mr.  Lythall,  the  Secretary,  was  the 
auctioneer. 


SALE  OF  THE  RETTIE    SHORTHORNS. 

The  yearly  sale  of  the  stock  of  Mr.  Andrew  Longmore  of 
Linksfield,  took  place  at  Linksfield,  near  Banff,  on  IMarch  2. 

BULLS. 
Victor  Hugo,  light  roan,  calved  November  28,  1869.— Mr. 

Cruickshank,  Mains  of  Cullen,  27  gs. 
Bazaine,  red,  calved  December  25,  1869,  Mr.  Wood,  Colp, 

Turriff,  21  gs. 
Glenfalloch,  red,  calved  March  3,  1870.— Mr.  Shand,  Or- 

dens,  40  gs. 
Star  and  Garter,  red  with  white  marks,  calved  March  15, 

1870.— Mr.  M'Kenzie,  Briggshelloch,  20  gs. 
Lothair,  red  with  white  legs,  calved  March  20,  1870,— Mr. 

M'Culloch,  Banff  Asylum,  IS.'gs. 
Teesdale,  rich  roan,  calved  April  2, 1870.— Earl  of  Fife,  Duff 

House,  34  gs. 
Lord  of  Lorn,e  red,  calved  April  16,  1S70.— Mr.  Proctor,  Ar- 

doch,  24  gs. 
Punch  Bowl,  red,  calved  June  25,  1870.— Mr.  Shand,  Bal- 

noon,  32  gs. 
Strathallan,  red  with  white  legs,  calved  January  2.7, 1870.— 

Mr.  Forbes,  Boghead,  38  gs. 
Ixion,    dark  roan,    calved   May   19,   1870.— Mr.   Cameron, 

Gualdwell,  30  gs. 
Iron  King,  red,    calved   June    15,    1870.— Mr.    Strachan, 

Thomaston,  27  gs. 

HEIFERS. 
Adeline,  light  roan,  calved  February  14,  1869.— Mr.  Braa- 

yon,  31  gs. 
Perfume,  red,  calved  February  26, 1869.— Mr.  Cantlie,  Keith- 
more,  39  gs. 
Constance,  red,  calved  March  6,  1869.— Mr.  Jamieson,  Tur- 
riff, 38  gs. 


SALE    OF    LORD     FITZHARDING'S 

SHORTHORNS, 

At    Berkeley    Castle,   on    Thursday,   March   9. 

BY  MR.  THORNTON. 

A  few  more  lots  were  catalogued  for  this,  the  second 
sale ;  but  they  were,  as  a  whole,  hardly  brought  out  iu 
such  good  condition.  A  bright  morning  tempted  many 
out ;  but  by  eleven  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  wind 
rose  until  it  blew  a  hurricane  from  the  Channel — and  the 
sale  took  place  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. Waggons,  poles,  and  rick-cloths  were  put  up  on 
the  lee  side,  and  sheltered  the  majority  of  the  company; 
but  it  was  past  two  before  the  party  from 
the  Castle  and  Kingscote  came  up,  and  the 
proceedings  commenced.  Lord  Wild  Eyes  5  th,  the  first 
lot,  was  reserved  in  the  absence  of  another  sire,  but 
biddings  were  very  brisk  for  the  young  buHs.  A  very 
fine  calf  of  Mr.  Oliver's  Cowslip,  fetched  55gs.,  aud  Duke 
Wild  Eyes  and  Bismark,  both  from  Sholebroke  cows, 
were  very  promising,  and  sold  well.  The  Rev.  E.  Turber- 
ville  Williams  got  three  nice  heifers  at  reasonable  prices, 
but  Mr.  Wilson, of  Worcester,  took  most  of  the  other 
heifers.  Rose  of  Dumbleton  2nd,  out  of  Mr.  Holland's 
old  prize  cow  Rose  of  Dumbleton,  fetching  GOgs. 

The  small  herd  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Bourne,  was 
also  sold.  Gayser,  the  first  cow,  had  calved  a  pair  of  white 
bull-calves,  aud  was  low  in  condition ;  Mr.  C.  Barnes 
got  her  at  87g9,,  and  put  the  calves  up  at  SOs.  each,  to 
the  laugbter  of  the  audienoe  and  horror  of  the  auctioneer, 
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but  ultimately  they  made  S^gs.  each.  China  Aster,  a  very 
good  heifer  of  lord  Spencer's  old  No.  35  sort,  fetched  the 
top  pi-ice,  40gs. 

The  Berkshire  pigs  were  a  very  choice  lot,  and  made 
some  extraordinary  prices.  The  breed  has  been  at  the 
castle  for  more  than  five-and-tweuty  years,  and  in  great 
repute  throughout  the  district.  Three  very  handsome 
hilts  were  bought  by  Mr.  Wilsou,  of  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  for 
I2i,  16,  and  29  gs.  respectively.  Mr.  Hedworth  Barclay 
gave  10  gs.  for  the  best  boar,  and  Mr.  Barnes  took  one  at 
9  gs.  The  thirteen  pigs  averaged  just  upon  10  gs.  each ; 
and  soon  after  the  sale  finished  the  sun  broke  out,  and  the 
large  company  departed  in  pretty  well  as  fine  weather  as 
they  came. 


SALE    OF   MR.  THOMAS    ROBINSON'S   SHORT- 
HORN HERD, 

At  Burton-on-Trent,  on  "Wednesday,  March  1st,  1871, 
BY  MR.  JOHN  THORNTON. 
This  sale  was  postponed  from.  November  last,  on  account  of 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  animals  were  brought  out 
in  good  healthy  condition,  after  being  kept  through  the  winter. 
Mr.  Robinson  reserved  the  yearlings,  as  also  one  or  two  calves  ; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  had  an  effect  on  the  prices,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  pedigrees  had  only  three  or  four  crosses. 
Still  a  good  company  was  present.  After  a  luncheon  in  the 
brewery,  seasoned  with  some  of  the  best  Burton,  they 
adjourned  to  the  ring,  which  was  formed  with  barrels  in  the 
brewery-yard.  Several  animals  were  bought  by  Sir  Percival 
Heywood,  and  for  Mr.  T.  Bass,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Hardy,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Ed.  Grey.  The  principal  prices  were — Duchess  of 
Darlington,  33  gs. ;  Seventh  Duchess  of  Oxford,  32  gs. ; 
Royalty,  33  gs. ;  Mazourka  2nd,  31  gs. ;  Cecilia  2nd,  51  gs. ; 
Grand  Master  Bates  4!th,  31  gs.  Thirty  head  averaged  £25 
13s.  6d.  A  few  dairy-bred  tilings  were  also  offered,  and  the 
sum  total  of  the  sale  was  close  upon  a  thousand  pounds. 


SALE  OF  MR.  STUBBS'  SHORTHORNS, 

AT  PRESTON  HILL,  PENKRIDGE, 

On  March  17. 

BY  MR.  THORNTON. 

This  herd  has  been  bred  for  fifteen  years,  chiefly  from 
Mr.  Haigh  Allen's  and  Mr.  Ambler's  stock.  Mr.  Stubbs, 
however,  had  generally  gone  in  for  good  bulls,  and  had 
just  used  Col.  Pennant's  Victor,  a  son  of  Marmaduke, 
then  Mr.  Langston's  Thorndale's  Grand  Duke,  who  was 
followed  by  Lord  Lyon  from  Holker.  A  Waterloo  bull, 
Charles  Edward,  was  up  to  the  present  in  use.  For  three 
years  the  drought  was  very  bad,  and  not  only  the  farm, 
but  the  stock  suffered  severely.  Last  year  during  the  hot 
months  keep  was  difficult  to  get  at  all ;  the  cattle  conse- 
quently lost  flesh,  which  they  never  regained,  whilst  the 
young  ones  were  stuated  in  their  growth.  They  had, 
however,  somewhat  mended  during  the  last  few  months,  and 
some  of  the  heifers  came  out  well.  Juno  2nd,  a  fine  large 
cow,  fetched  34gs.  from  Mr.  Nevett,  of  Yorton  Villa,  who  was 
a  free  buyer.  Kirkleviugton  4th  came  of  fashionable  Bates 
blood,  but  her  sire.  Sylph  Prince,  although  of  good  pedi- 
gree, had  not  yet  found  a  number  in  the  Herd  Booh. 
The  cow  had  just  dropped  a  red  bull-calf,  and  was  conse- 
quently pulled  down,  and  looked  low  in  condition. 
Several  breeders  were  present  looking  after  iier,  but  she 
went  comparatively  cheap  to  Mr,  Gibbon  for  55  gs.,  her 


calf  Mr.  Masfeu  taking  at  8  gs.  Ilinda  3rd,  a  very  sweet- 
looking  cow,  was  bought  for  Mr.  A.  Hathorn  at  38  gs., 
as  well  as  one  of  the  Bright  Eyes  tribe  at  36  gs.  Chamois, 
also  of  the  Bright  Eyes  family,  which  goes  back  directly 
Mr.  Robert  CoUing's  stock,  went  to  Mr.  Beckwith  for 
40  gs.,  and  Mr.  Tunniclifl'e  bought  Charmione  of  the  same 
family  for  86  gs.  Hinda  6th,  a  prize  winner  at  the  local 
shows,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Robotham  for  40  gs.,  but  the 
best  lot  in  the  sale  was  Coralline,  a  handsome  heifer, 
which  Mr.  W.  Bradburu  finally  secm-ed  at  81  gs.  Mr.  H. 
Moore  bought  Crystal  lor  33  gs.,  and  Mr.  AV.  Ward  for 
Mr.  W.  Angerstein  took  a  fine  calf  Princess  at  21  gs. 
Charles  Edward  went  to  Mr.  Nevett  at  46  gs.,  and  Mr. 
Price  gave  27  gs.  for  Chamois'  red  bull  calf.  The 
sale  amounted  to  nearly  £1,500,  and  the  56  head  averaged 
£25  12s.  6d. 


SALE  OF  A  DRAFT  OF  MR.  STRAT- 

TON'S  SHORTHORNS, 

At  Burderop,  on  March  15. 

BY  MR.  THORNTON. 

It  seems  but  a  few  years  since  that  Mr.  Stratton  gave 
up  the  Broad  Hinton  Farm  and  sold  ofl^  about  a  hundred 
head.  Thence  he  went  to  Wall's  Court,  and  on  giving 
up  that  farm,  with  its  extensive  buildings,  he  returned  to 
Bm-derop  in  his  native  district.  This  '.holding  is  now  to  be 
given  up  at  Lady-day,  and  in  consequence  a  large  portion 
of  his  Shorthorn  herd  was  brought  to  the  hammer.  It 
was  singular  to  observe  how  few  of  the  Shorthorn  aris- 
tocracy were  present.  Mr.  Edward  Little  was  in  the 
chair  at  the  lunch,  but  Mr.  Stratton  was  absent,  owing 
to  very  bad  health. 

Mr.  Stratton  kept  back  most  of  his  plums,  and  did  not 
offer  a  prize-winner  ;  but  a  splendid  white  steer,  out  of 
Flower-Girl's  dam,  did  his  morning's  walk  outside  the 
hurdles,  and  was  in  truth  a  walking  advertisement  as  to 
what  the  stock  could  produce.  He  is  of  great  growth, 
very  active,  and  remarkably  level-fleshed  ;  and  if  he  goes 
on,  it  will  take  a  very  superior  animal  to  beat  him  at  the 
next  Christmas  Show. 

The  lots  came  quickly  into  the  ring,  and  were  as  quickly 
sold.  The  first  at  sixteen  years  old  was  Jfresh-looking  for 
her  age,  and  went  to  Mr.  Brown,  of  Ufi'cott,  for  26  gs. ; 
but  most  of  the  cows  were  in  years,  and  did  not  make 
anything  extra,  till  Matchless  10th  entered.  The  War- 
wick Royal  cow  was  of  this  sort,  and  Matchless  10th 
being  full  of  calf,  she  was  put  in  at  30  gs.,  and  went 
merrily  along  up  to  50.  Mr.  Hawkins  then  gave  two  more, 
and  got  her.  Mr.  B.  Iloddinott  got  a  useful  animal  in 
Ada  at  little  money,  and  when  Frivolity  entered,  he  was 
a  quick  bidder.  This  heifer,  by  the  same  sire  as  the 
white  steer,  was  one  of  the  handsomest  lots,  and  Mr. 
Trotter  and  several  others  were  bidders  ;  but  Mr.  Ilod- 
dinott gave  the  "  odd  shot,"  and  bought  her  for  71  gs. 
Mr.  Trotter  got  Splendom*,  one  of  the  most  stylish  and 
best-bred  lots  in  the  sale,  at  41  gs.  Honeysuckle  was 
also  a  good  animal,  and  sold  well ;  but  Golden  Drop  was 
the  plum  of  the  heifers.  Mr.  Iloddinott  was  again  in, 
opposed  by  Mr.  Parr,  of  Cheshire,  who  finally  secured  her 
for  68  gs.  Red  Matchless,  daughter  of  Frivolity,  was 
also  full  of  promise,  and  goes  to  Mr.  Benyon,  M.P.  Mr. 
Chandler,  of  Newport,  also  got  some  fair  animals. 

The  bulls,  as  a  whole,  were  rich  coloured,  short-legged, 
and  well  fieshed,  being  particularly  good  in  their  flanks, 
twists,  and  hind-quarters.  The  first  bull,  one  of  the  best 
lots,  a  white  one,  made  only  26gs.,  but  there  was  more 
corapetitiou  for  the  others.  Spectator,  a  little  plaia 
about  the  head,  was  extra  good  behind,  and  went  up  at 
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guinea  biddings,  from  30g3.  to  76g8.,  at  which  price  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dunn  secured  him. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
Cleopatra  3rd.— Mr.  J.  W.  Brown,  26  gs. 
Eosebloom.— Mr.  J.  E.  Jeffreys,  24  gs. 
Wliite  Rose  of  Salthrop.— Mr.C.  Chandler,  28  gs. 
Dewdrop. — Major  Turberville,  29  gs. 
White  bull-calf,  calved  March  2,  1871,  dam  Dewdrop.— Mr. 

lies,  9  gs. 
Bridesmaid. — Mr.  G.  Manning,  31  gs. 
Matchless  9th. — Mr.  H.  Hardinge,  29  gs. 
Alicia. — Mr.  J.  Chalcraft,  24  gs. 
Red  bull-calf,   calved   Marcli  6,   1871,  dam  Ahcia.— Mr.J. 

Chalcraft,  7  gs. 
Matchless  10th. — Mr.  J.  L.  Hawkins,  52  gs. 
Clarion.— Mr.  J.  E.  Jeffreys,  28  gs. 
Roan  bull-calf,  calved  Jan.  23,  1871,  by  James  Ist  (24202).— 

Mr.  J.  Clark,  lO^gs. 
White  Rose.— Mr.  J.  E.  Jeffreys,  22  gs. 
Ada.— Mr.  B.  Hoddinot,  31  gs. 
Red   cow-calf,  calved  March  7,  1871,  dam  Ada.— Mr.  J.  G. 

Attwater,  9  gs. 
Martha. — Major  Turberville,  31  gs. 
White  cow-calf,  calved  March  7,  1871,  dam  Martha.— Mr.  J. 

Chalcraft,  7i  gs. 
Geraldiue. — Mr.  C.  Chandler,  25  gs. 
Rosy. — Mr.  G.  Manning,  28  gs. 
Prima  Donna. — Mr.  R.  Lyne,  33  gs. 
Johanna.— Mr.  W.  Stratton,  20  gs. 
Frivolity. — Mr.  B.  Hoddinot,  71  gs. 
Daphne.— Mr.  R.  G.  Gould,  26  gs. 
Sportive  2nd.— Mr.  R.  Stratton,  21  gs. 
Mary. — Mr.  W.  E.  Beaven,  37 gs. 
Tlietis.— Mr.  J.  Parr,  30  gs. 
Splendour. — Earl  of  Cawdor,  41  gs. 
Cymbal.— Mr.  R.  C.  Gardener,  29  gs. 
White   cow-calf,  calved  Peb,  26,  1871,  dam   Cymbal.— Mr. 

R.  C.  Gardener,  10  gs. 
Linda. — Mr.  J .  Parr,  52  gs. 
Roan  cow-calf,   calved   March  1, 1871,  dam  Linda. — Mr.  T. 

Arkell,  lligs. 
Honeysuckle. — Mr.  C.  Chandler,  42  gs. 
Winter  Rose. — Messrs.  Higgius,  26  gs. 
Rosedale. — Mr.  D.  Long,  28  gs. 
Tinsel. — Mr.  A.  Edmonds,  26  gs. 
Golden  Drop.— Mr.  J.  Parr,  68  gs. 
Wild  Rose.— Mr.  B.  Hoddinot,  31  gs. 
Miss  Brunette. — Mr.  R.  Stratton,  22  gs. 
Prude. — Mr.  H.  Betteridge,  26  gs. 
Red  Matchless.— Mr.  R.  Benyon,  M.P.,  43  gs. 
Purity. — Mr.  H.  Betteridge,  17  gs. 
Tarpeia.— Mr.  R.  Benyon,  M.P.,  22  gs. 
Salthrop  Maid. — Mr.  T.  Corapton,  17  gs. 
Bonny  Queen. — Mr.  C.  Chandler,  20  gs. 
Dryad. — Earl  of  Cawdor,  35  gs. 
Medea. — Messrs.  Higgius,  21  gs. 
Nectar.— Mr.  C.  Chandler,  26  gs. 
Maude.— Mr.  T.  Compton,  19  gs. 
Gentle  Lady. — Mr.  C.  Chandler,  19  gs. 
Merry  Maid.— Mr.  T.  Arkell,20gs. 
Peony.— Mr.  R.  Benyon,  M.P.,  22  gs. 

Bulls. 
Brilliant.— Mr.  R.  Stratton,  26  gs. 
General. — Mr.  J.  Bank,  40  gs. 
AUan-a-Dale.— Mr.  J.  Stratton,  30  ga. 
Lord  of  the  Isles. — Mr.  T.  Sisun,  36  gs. 
Will  of  the  Wisp.— Mr.  W.  A.  Rebbeck,  36  gs. 
Gaiety. — Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Son,  28  gs. 
Agamemnon. — Mr.  B.  Bennett,  42  gs. 
Spectator.— Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn,  76  gs. 
Wild  Wave.— Mr.  W.  Hole,  26  gs, 
Claudius.— Mr.  W.  Birch,  43  gs. 
Waif.— Mr.  T.  Compton,  15  gs. 
Eighth  Duke  of  York.— Mr.  T.  Arkell,  21  gs. 
Summary, 

44  Cows  (£33) £1450  11     6 

11  Bulls  (£38) 417  18    0 


56  averaged  £34_ 


£1868    9    6 


8ALB    OF  COLONEL    KINGSCOTE'S 
SHORTHORNS, 

At  Kingscote,  on  March  8th. 

BY     MR.     STRAFFORD, 

Gloucestershire  men  mustered  in  great  force  at  Kings- 
cote, and  many  four-in-hauds  were  on  the  roads  from 
Cirencester,  Stroud,  and  Berkeley,  In  fact,  few  men  are 
more  popular  in  the  county  than  Colonel  Kingscote  and 
Lord  Fitzhardinge,  who  occupied  the  chair  at  the  lunch. 
Foxhunting  and  good  Shorthorns  often  go  hand-in-hand, 
and  Mr.  Bowly,  who  grows  really  eloquent  over  his 
"  fourth  estate,"  never  discourses  to  a  more  enthusiastic 
audience  than  he  finds  in  his  own  county. 

The  herd  at  Kingscote  was  established  by  the 
Colonel's  father,  when  Tortworth  Court  was  in  its 
palmy  days,  and  the  late  Lord  Ducie  was  not  only 
very  ready  to  give  his  friend  and  neighbour 
good  advice,  but  to  help  him  with  a  few  good  animals 
also.  Several  of  the  older  families  had  passed  away,  but 
the  blood  was  kept  up  through  the  sires.  Contract  (10071), 
a  son  of  Usurer,  being  one  of  the  earliest.  At  the  great 
1853  sale  at  Tortworth,  Chaff  was  purchased,  and  there 
wei'e  several  descendants  of  her  in  the  catalogue  as  well 
as  of  Lord  Sherborne's  Lilac,  Mr.  Ladd's  Serenade,  Mr. 
Bowly's  Gertrude,  as  also  Mr.  Parkinson's  Cerito  and 
Mr.  Abbey's  Victoria.  Two  of  the  fashionable  Darling- 
ton's were,  however,  the  greatest  attractions  among  the 
cows.  The  lots  were  on  view  before  the  sale  at  a  little  off 
farm ;  where  some  of  the  cows  showed  the  effects  of  the 
drought  through  the  summer,  and  consequeut  scarcity  of 
food  in  the  winter  months.  The  in-calf  heifers  were, 
however,  brought  out  well,  and  in  nice  condition.  The 
all-round  Cirencester  tent  accommodated  nearly  four  hun- 
dred to  lunch,  when  the  usual  loyal  and  complimentary 
toasts  were  given.  In  proposing  the  health  of  Mr, 
Strafford,  Lord  Fitzhardinge  said  that  he  hoped  the 
Colonel  would  have  an  excellent  sale,  but  that  Mr, 
Strafford  would  not  extract  all  the  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  his  audience  as  he  wished  to  see  some 
left  for  a  poor  little  sale  in  the  Vale  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  After  the  usual  introductory  speech  and 
conditions  of  sale,  Mr.  Strafford  got  quickly  to  work, 
and  the  lots  were  soon  sold ;  but  no  high  prices  were 
made  until  Dora,  entered  the  ring.  This  cow,  a 
long,  straight,  good  animal,  in  the  judgment  of  many 
might  pass  for  a  Duchess.  She  was  put  up  al  50  gs.,and 
a  hundred  was  quickly  bid,  Mr.  Savage,  of  Wotton  Leys, 
a  tenant  farmer,  went  quietly  along,  smoking  his  cigar,  and 
bidding  fives  up  to  175,  when  200  came  from  the  rostrum  and 
the  trlass  ran  finally  for  Sir  John  Rolt.  Some  of  the  cows 
seemed  to  go  cheap  enough  ;  but  any  near  calving  to 
Third  Duke  of  Clarence,  brought  better  compe- 
tition. Most  of  the  cows  showing  great  milking 
qualities  were  a  little  on  leg,  long  in  the  neck,  and  thin 
in  the  chine  ;  but  they  had  good  coats  of  hair,  and  were 
of  fine  quality.  The  noble  chairman  bought  one  of  the 
best  looking,  Heber,  down  calving,  at  50  gs.,  and  Mr. 
Barclay  seemed  to  get  two  cheap  animals  in  a  similar 
state,  of  the  Cerito  tribe,  originally  from  Pantou.  Hen- 
rietta Ilth,  a  young  cow  low  in  condition,  but  near 
calving,  also  elicited  a  good  many  bids,  but  Mr.  Geo, 
Hooper,  who  bought  several,  ultimately  got  her.  Cucum- 
ber, of  the  Knightley  blood,  although  stated  to  be  in 
calf,  and  a  pretty  coloured  beast,  had  a  somewhat  doubt- 
ful look,  and  made  only  58  gs.  The  Seraphinas  also  did 
not  take  so  well  as  many  expected,  nor  did  they  come  out 
quite  so  well  as  at  Southcott  years  ago, 

Doralice  was  the  most  attractive  lot  among  the 
heifers,  and  was  a  good  short-legged  animal.  Although 
light  tliighed  she  had  good  huggings  and  excellent  quality, 
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and  was,  moreover,  three  months  gone  to  3rd  Duke  of 
Clarence:  she  was  put  up  at  100  gs.,  and  Mr.  Savage 
covered  it  with  five  amid  the  cheers  of  the  company. 
Heavy  biddings  followed,  but  he  kept  well  up  and  got  her, 
in  comparison  with  her  dam,  cheap  at  165  gs.  Some 
time  since  he  gave  the  Colonel  a  hundred  guineas  for  a 
Wild  Eyes  bull-calf,  and  the  bull  is  now  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  in  the  county.  A  heavy  storm  of  hail  and 
snow  then  poured  down  and  the  wind  freshened.  The 
ring  was  sadly  thinned  and  many  of  the  best-looking 
lots  went  comparatively  cheap.  Ursula,  30  gs.,  un- 
fortunately lost  her  calf,  and  Lord  Dunmore  got  her  a 
bargain  at  50  gs.,  as  well  as  Severn  Lass,  a  square  nice 
Seraphina  heifer,  at  60  gs. 

The  clouds  cleared  off  soon  after  the  bulls  came  in, 
but  the  first  three  up  did  not  make  any  particular 
prices.  Prince  of  Clarence,  recently  let  for  a  high 
price,  had  been  returned  low  in  condition,  and  his 
upright  shoulders,  as  well  as  a  narrow  top  and 
want  of  depth,  went  against  his  price,  which  was  but 
38  gs.  Severn  Lad,  a  useful  bull,  out  of  a  good  cow, 
made  70  gs.  Duke  of  Fusbos,  with  five  pure  Duke 
crosses  ou  the  Fidget  tribe,  was  an  attractive  lot,  and 
had  a  good  loin  and  hind-quarters,  though  with  a  some- 
what objectionable  head  and  shoulders.  He  was  put  in 
at  30  gs.  but  soon  reached  100,  and  finally  fell  for 
200  gs.  to  Sir  John  Rolt.  Oxford  Beau,  out  of  the 
imported  Oxford  heifer,  was  one  of  the  best  youug  bulls 
in  the  sale,  notwithstanding  his  white  colour ;  few 
thought,  however,  that  the  300  gs.  reserve  would  be 
covered;  but  Mr.  Smith  for  Lord  Penryn  at  once  claimed 
him  at  that  price,  and  Mr.  Thornton  for  Lord  Feversham 
advanced  upon  it,  but  he  went  eventually  to  Penrhyn 
Castle  for  330  gs.  Some  of  the  other  youug  bulls  sold  well, 
but  the  interest  of  the  sale  seemed  to  cease  after  this,  and 
many  went  down  to  look  at  the  Third  Duke  of  Clarence, 
a  Grand  Duchess  heifer  from  Sholebroke  on  a  visit,  and 
some  thirty  cows  and  heifers,  with  which  the  Colonel 
proposes  to  continue  the  work  already  so  well  begun.  The 
forty-three  cows  realised  £2,032,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
£50  each.  The  nineteen  bulls,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
calved  in  1860  and  1870,  realised  £1,311,  or  an  average 
of  about  £69  each. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
Duchess  of  Slimbridge. — Mr.  Hay  ward,  29  gs. 
Vizzy. — Capt.  de  Wiaton,  25  gs. 
Heliotrope.— Mr.  Rich,  for  Lord  Suffolk,  40  gs. 
Lady  Godiva. — Mr.  H.  Holborough,  31  gs. 
Princess  Helena. — Miss  Strickland,  39  gs. 
Clarissa. — Mr.  Clutterbuck,  26  gs. 
Laura's  Love. — Miss  Strickland,  34  gs. 
Sabriua. — Earl  of  Cawdor,  40  gs. 
Dora.— Sir  Jolm  Rolt,  200  gs. 
Carrie  Walton. — Mr.  W.  Peasy,  40  gs. 
Lady  Walton. — Mr.  Armstrong,  31  gs. 
Heurietta  5th.— Lord  Fitzhardinge,  50  gs. 
Cerito  12th.— Mr.  Barclay,  32  gs. 
Henrietta  7tli. — Mr.  Hooper,  53  gs. 
Henrietta  9th.— Earl  of  Cawdor,  34  gs. 
Cerito  13th.— Mr.  Barclay,  33  ga. 
Vanilla. — Mr.  M'Laughlin,  35  gs. 
Henrietta  11th. — Mr.  Hooper,  Newport,  65  gs. 
Goneril  3rd. — Mr.  Playne,  50  gs. 
Cucumber. — Mr.  Jones,  58  gs. 
Lady  Collinghara. — Mr.  Edmonds,  42  gs. 
Henrietta  12th.— Mr.  Wilson,  32  gs. 
Severn  Lady. — Mr.  M'Laughlin,  41  gs. 
Doralice. — Mr.  Savage,  165  gs. 
Lady  Lettice. — Mr.  Hooper,  Newport,  61  gs. 
Vallonia. — Mr.  Jones,  51  gs. 
Cerito  17th. — Major  Peton  Turberville,  53 gs. 
Severn  Countess. — Lord  Fitzhardinge,  47  gs. 
Ursula  30th. — Earl  of  Dunmore,  50  gs, 
Severn  Lass, — Earl  of  Dunmore,  60  g». 


Chaff  14th.— Mr.  W.  J.  Edmonds,  45  gs. 
Cerito  19th. — Mr.  Garlick,  25  gs. 
Henrietta  14th.— Mr.  S.  Rich,  41  gs. 
Queen  Seraphina. — Mr.  T.  Arkell,  Swindon,  34  gs. 
Empress  Seraphina. — Mr.  Bengough,  37  g». 
Severn  Maid. — Earl  Beauchamp,  46  gs. 
Henrietta  15th.— Mr.  S.  Rich,  37  gs. 
Henrietta  16th.— Sir  G.  Jenkins,  37  gs. 
Cerito  20th.— Hon.  C.  Fitzwilliam,  25  gs. 
Versatile. — Jlr.  Bengough,  26  gs. 
Henrietta  17th. — Earl  of  Dunmore,  47  gs. 
Lady  Clarence. — Sir  G.  Jenkinson,  25  gs. 
Goneril  5th. — Mr.  Playne,  20  gs. 

BULLS. 
Second  Earl  of  Walton.— Mr.  Edmonds,  42  gs. 
Lord  Red  Eyes  2nd. — Mr.  Armstronjr,  51  gs. 
Prince  of  Clarence. — Mr.  Cooper,  38  gs. 
Severn  Lad. — Mr.  Wilson,  40  gs. 

Eighth  Lord  of  the  Lilacs.— Mr.  Famell  Cornwall,  45  gs. 
Duke  of  Fussbox.— Sir  J.  Rolt,  200  gs. 
Duke  of  Slimbridge  4th.— Mr.  Sturgeon,  30  gs. 
Post  Card.— Col.  Miles,  43  gs. 
Dnke  of  Slimbridge  5th.— Miss  Strickland,  43  gs. 
Prnice  of  Clarence  2ud. — Mr.  Jones,  75  gs. 
Oxford  Beau. — Lord  Penrhvn,  330  gs. 
Duke  of  llazlecote  12tli.— Gen.  Wood,  36  gs. 
General  Clarence  2nd. — Mr.  T.  Mace,  72  gs. 
Duke  of  Hazlecote  13th. — Mr.  Latham,  42  gs. 
Lord  of  the  Lilacs  9th.— Mr.  Tanner,  38  gs. 
Vindicator. — Mr.  Bennett,  41  gs. 
Marquis  of  Bickerstaffe. — Mr.  Hooper,  58  gs, 
Chalferer. — Lord  Beauchamp,  45  gs. 
Duke  of  Hazlecote  15tii. — Mr.  Dunton,  21  gs. 


SALE    OF    MESSRS.     CRUIOKSHANK'S 
YEARLING  SHORTHORNS. 

At  Sittyton,  on  Thubsda.y,  Ma.rch  16th. 
BY  MR.  MITCHELL. 

Of  the  fifty  young  bulls  catalogued  one  choked,  and  was 
slaughtered  a  few  days  ago,  and  eleven  were  not  offered. 
The  thirty-eight  put  up  formed  a  remarkably  equal  lot, 
taking  age  into  account,  and  were  all  sold.  On  some  pre- 
vious occasions  there  may  have  been  a  few  finer  animals. 
Six  of  the  bulls  had  for  sire  Champion  of  England,  and  two 
were  after  Forth.  Caesar  Augustus,  Scotland's  Pride,  Sena- 
tor, all  descended  from  Champion  of  England,  were  the  sires 
of  the  majority.  Tiie  finest  young  bulls  were  considered  to  be 
London  Pride,  Earl  Buchau,  Charles  Augustus,  King  of  the 
Valley,  Earl  Granville,  Officer  of  State,  and  Shuttlecock.  The 
last-named,  not  yet  nine  months  old,  was  more  generally  ad- 
mired than  any  of  the  others,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  good 
animal,  very  heavy,  and  well  developed  for  iiis  age.  He  is 
after  Scotland's  Pride,  which  won  the  Challenge  Cup  at  Aber- 
deen in  1867,  and  displayed  quality  of  points  and  fineness  of 
hair  which  could  not  be  excelled.  Loudon  Pride,  the  highest- 
priced  bull,  is  about  sixteen  months  old,  and  is  a  very  mas- 
sive, well  quartered-buU,  with  great  substance  and  splen- 
did points.  He  is  after  Scotland's  Pride.  Earl  Buchau,  by 
Senator,  was  greatly  admired,  being  a  beautiluUy-coloured, 
well-fleshed  bull — one  calculated  to  do  good  in  the  Oibilston 
herd,  lie  would  have  brought  a  higher  price  if  he  had  been 
higlier  up  in  the  catalogue.  The  bulls  were  all  in  good  con- 
dition, well-coloured,  and  very  heavy  and  well-shaped.  A 
score  of  promising  heifers,  after  the  same  animals  as  the  bulls, 
brought  fair  prices  in  the  cow  ranks.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance  of  agriculturists  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  sale  was  a  remarkably  good  one.  The  bidding  was  very 
spirited,  and  the  auctioneer  sold  the  fifty-eight  lots  in  about 
au  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  It  was  not  only  the  best  sale 
in  the  north  this  year,  but  one  of  the  best  the  Messrs. 
Cruickshankever  had.  Tlie  average  prices  were  the  highest  the 
brothers  ever  realized— bulls  £46  6s.  6d.,  and  tlie  heifers  close 
on  £30  a-head.  The  old  bulls  now  in  the  herd  six  in  num- 
ber were  shown  before  luncheon.  Three  of  these  were  bred 
by  the  owners— Scotland's  Pride,  a  five-year-old  roan  j  Sena- 
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tor,  a  four-year-old  roan ;  and  Caesar  Augustus,  a  four-year- 
old  red.  The  other  three  were  taken  from  England,  where 
they  were  bred.  One  of  them  a  monster,  from  old  roan  Knight 
of  the  Whistle,  was  bred  by  Mr.  Foljambe,  Nottinghamshire ; 
and  the  other  two,  sire  and  son,  were  Baron  Killerby,  a  five- 
year-old  red  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  Pawlett,  and  Prince  Alfred,  a 
three-year-old  dark  roan.  Both  these  only  came  to  Sittyton  a 
few  months  ago. 

BULLS. 

Marlboro',  red,  calved  April  18,  1869.— Mr.  Leith,  Standstil, 
Wick,  33  gs. 

Robert  Lowe,  red,  calved  April  21,  1869.— Mr.  Thomson, 
Pitraedden,  Dyce,  39  gs. 

Nota  Bene,  roan,  calved  November  20,  1869. — Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Dunbealh,  Caithness,  29  gs. 

Duke  of  Genoa,  red,  calved  January  27,  1870.— Mr.  Bean, 
Mains  of  Dumbeck,  Udny,  31  gs. 

Grand  Marshal,  roan,  calved  October  24,  1869.— Mr.  Robert- 
son, Invernforth,  Portlethen,  39  gs. 

London   Pride,  roan,   calved  October  30,  1869.— Mr.  Smith, 
Glenlivet  Distillery,  80  gs. 

Statesman,  roan,  calved  October  23,  1869.— Mr.  Milne,  Tilly- 
cairn,  Cluny,  63  gs. 

Marquis  of   Lome,  roan,  calved   November  25, 1869. — Mr. 
Henderson,  of  Bilbster,  Caithness,  61  gs. 

Earl  of  Buchan,  red,  calved  February  23,  1870.— Mr.  Qeddes, 
of  Orbiston,  Fochabers,  52  gs. 

Aide-deCamp,   roan,   calved   February  16,  1870.— Mr.  Max- 
ton  Graliara,  Redgorton,  Perth,  46  gs. 

Charles  Augustus,  red,  calved  March  4,  1870. — Mr.  Wishart, 
Cairntradlin,  Kinnellar,  74  gs. 

Crusade,  red,  calved  March  4,  1870. — Sir  G.  Dunbar,  Acker- 
gill,  Tour,  Wick,  48  gs. 

King  of  the  Valley,  red,  calved  March  5, 1870.— Mr.  Ritchie 
Weetingshill,  New  Deer,  51  gs. 

Lord  Lieutenant,  red,  calved  Feb.  21,  1870. — Mr.  Douglas, 
Clyth  Mains  Wick,  23  gs. 

Armour  Bearer,   calved  February  25,   1870. — Mr.  Ironside, 
Cdirus,  New  Deer,  76  gs. 

Standard    Bearer,   red,   calved   March   4,   1870. — Mr  Pirie, 
Waterton,  Ellon,  76  gs. 

Earl  Granville,  red,  calved  March  24,  1870.— Mr.   Phillip, 
Softhillock,  Keithhall,  60  gs. 

Soothsayer,    white,   calved   March  2,   1870. — Mr.   Mollison, 
DockfouT,  Inverness,  30  gs. 

Alphonso,  white,  calved  April  6,  1870. — Mr.  Bruce,  Heather- 
wick,  Keithhall,  40  gs. 

Graud  Turk,  roan,  calved  March  25,  1870.— Mr.  Gray,  Embo, 
Mains,  Sutherlandshire,  36  gs. 

Dauiel  Defoe,  roan,  calved  March  24,   1870. — Mr.  Beattie, 
Cocklarachy,  Huntly,  43  gs. 

Village  Boy,  roan,  calved  April  22,  1870.— Mr.  Craig,  Strath- 
more,  CouU,  24  gs. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  red,  calved  March  24,  1870. — Mrs.  Turn- 
bull,  Brupter,  Bourtie,  46  gs. 

Baron  Forth,  roan,  calved  April  20,  1870. — Mr.  Davidson, 
Mains  of  Cairnbrogie,  Tarves,  55  gs. 

King  of  Roses,  red,  calved  March  6,  1870. — Mr.  Ardiffrey, 
Cruden,  42  gs. 

Sultan,  red,  calved  March  18,  1870.— Mr.  Petrie,  Glencorrie, 
Dufftown,  43  gs. 

Lord  Vincent,  red,  calved  February  17,  1870. — Mr.  Bruce, 
Fornet,  Skene,  25  gs. 

Tiberias  Csesar,  red,  calved  April  2,  1870.— Mr.  Watt,  Mon- 
eddie,  Marnoch,  40  gs. 

High  Steward,  roan,  calved  April  15,  1870. — Mr.  Argo,  Mill 
of  Gavel,  Fintray,  34  gs. 

British  Crown,  red,  calved  April  8,  1870.— Mr.  Maitland,  Bal- 
haggardy,  Keithhall,  31  gs. 

Anno  Domini,  red,  calved  April  13,  1870. — Miss  Rose  Innes, 
of  Netherdale,  33  gs. 

Officer  of  State,  red,  calved  March  27,  1870.— Mr.  Wishart, 
Aberdeen,  for  Duke  of  Sutlierlaud,  Dunrobin,  46  gs. 

Baron  Glo'ster,  roan,  calved  April  11,  1870.— Mr.  Mitchell, 
Hillhearl,  Daviot,  22  gs. 

Glo'ster  Rjyal,  roan,  calved  AprU  19,  1870.— Mr.  Benton, 
Crookmore,  A.lford,  44  gs. 

Ravenswood,  red,  calved  May  3,  1870.--Mr,  Fergusson.  Brae 

•     of  Kynocb,  Old  Deer,  32  gs.  . 


Last  of  Forth,  red,  calved  May  16,  1870.— Mr.  Cran,  Auch* 
lyne,  Kinnethmont,  29  gs. 

Shuttlecock,  roan,  calved  May  25, 1870.— Mr.  Benton,  Hart- 
hill,  Keig,  73  ga. 

Golden  Era,  roan,  calved  May  39,  1870.— Mr.  Moir,  Knock- 
hall,  Foveran,  28  gs. 

HEIFERS. 

Amazon,  red,  calved  December  2, 1869.— Mr.  Hutcheon,  Lower 
Cotburn,  Turriff,  26  gs. 

Coral,  roan,  calved  November  29, 1862.— Mr.  Matheson.Dis- 
blair  Cottage,  New  Machar,  31  gs. 

Diadem,  red,  calved  November  7,  1869.— Mrs.  Scott,  Birkeu- 
hill,  Gartley,  31  gs. 

Lady  of  the   Lake,  red,  calved  November  23,  1869.— Mr. 
Wishart,  for  Duke  of  Sutherland,  48  gs. 

Lady  Florence,  red,  calved  December  11, 1869.— Mr.  Ironside, 
Cairns,  36  gs. 

Waterwich,  red,  calved  February  16, 1870.— Mr.  Ironside,  Mill 
of  Colp,  Turriff,  30  gs. 

Lady's  Pride,  red  and  white,  calved  February  18, 1870.— Mr. 
Hutchson,  Lower  Cotburn,  30  gs. 

Princess  Charlotte,  red,  calved  March  26,  1870.— Mr.  Robert- 
son, Ardlaw,  Pitsligo,  25  gs. 

Laurel's  Forth,  roan,  calved  February  21, 1870.— Mr.  Milne, 
Tillycairn,  Cluny,  33  gs. 

Queen  Bess,  roan,  calved  February  27, 1870.— Mr.  Dawson, 
Mill  of  Rathen,  22  gs. 

Volatile,  red,  calved  February  7,  1870.— Mr.  Stewart,  Cargnis- 
ton,  Fettercairn,  34  gs. 

LuciUa,  red,  calved  March  13,  1870.— Mr.  Gordon  of  Parkhill, 

25  gs. 

Matchless  15th,  red,  calved  February  20, 1870.— Mr.  Ironside, 

Mill  of  Colp,  35  gs. 
Crystal,  red,  calved  April  20,  1870.— Mr.  Milne,  Tillychirn, 

26  gs. 

Butterfly  16th,  roan,  calved  April  12,  1870.— Mr.  Mackie, 

Petty,  Fyvie,  29  gs, 
Kilmeny  12th,  roan,  calved  April  2, 1870.— Mr.  Laing,  Fisher- 

briggs,  Pitsligo,  21  gs. 
Rosewreatli,  red,  calved  February  22, 1870.— Mr.  May,  Haddo, 

Cruden,  21  gs. 
Golden  Cross,  red,  calved  April  8, 1870. — Mr.  Jamieson,  Mains 

of  Waterton,  Ellon,  26  gs. 
Anna  Buckingham,  white,  calved  April  7, 1870  — Mr.  Willox, 

Park,  Lonmay,  20  gs. 
Matchless  16lh,  calved  April  20,  1370.- Mr.  Ironside,  Mill  of 

Colp,  20  gs. 

The  total  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  £2,358  6s.,  being  an 
average  per  head  of  £40  lOs.,  for  the  fifty-eight  bulla  and 
heifers  sold. 


SALE  OF  THE   EARNHILL   SHORT- 
HORNS. 

The  entire  herd  of  Shorthorns  belonging  to  Mr.  Richard 
Heath  Harris,  Earnliill,  Forres,  Morayshire,  was  sold  without 
reserve  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Forres.  There  was  a  largo 
number  of  farmers  and  breeders  of  stock  present.  The 
Earnhill  herd  is  not  of  long  standing,  but  through  the 
care  and  attention  of  Mr.  Harris  it  had  acquired  cousiderable 
fame.  The  foundation  was  chiefly  drawn  four  or  five  years  ago 
from  the  Balnaferry,  Inchbroom,  and  Gordon  Castle  herds,  the 
dispersion  sales  of  the  two  first-named  herds  four  years  since 
furnishing  the  principal  animals.  Mr.  Ross,  Forres,  was  the 
auctioneer, 

COWS. 
Ariadne,  roan,  calved  April  17,  1860,  and  calf. — Mr.  Bruce, 

Broadland,  Huntly,  40  gs. 
Fairy  Queen  II.,  red,  calved  March  6,  1881,— The  Duke  of 

Richmond,  Gordon  Castle,  Fochabers,  30  gs. 
Jesamine,  roan,  calved  April  9,  1862. — Mr.  Bruce,  Newton  of 

Struthers,  29  gs. 
Mayflower,  red,  calved  April  1, 1863. — Mr.  Bruce,  Broadland, 

35  gs. 
Impression  II.,  white,  calved  January  28, 1865. — Mr.  Bruce, 

Newton  of  Struthers,  25  gs. 
JuUa  III.,  red,  calved  March  80,  1866.— Mr.  Catto,  Know- 
head,  Marnoch,  33  g », 
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Money,  red  and  white,  calved  May  8,  1865. — Mr.  Cantlie, 
Keithmore,  Dufftown,  36  gs. 

Victoria,  roan,  calved  March  29,  1866.— Mr.  Bruce,  Burn- 
side,  37  gs. 

Myrtle,  roan,  calved  April  5,  1866. — Mrs.  Munro,  Belville, 
Kingussie,  37  gs. 

Red  Rose,  red,  calved  March  5,  1868.— Mr.  James  Main, 
Burns,  Fordyce,  35  gs. 

TWO-IEAR-OLD  HEIFERS. 
Rolla  v.,  dark  red  and  white,  calved  May   8,   1869.— Mr. 

Mackay,  Burgie,  19  gs. 
Venus  XL,  red  and  white,  calved  May  15,  1869.— Mr.  Rux- 

ton,  luchbroom,  29  gs. 
Jonquil,  roan,  calved  May  27,  1869. — Mr.  George,  Auchin- 

crieve  Grange,  25  gs. 
Fair  Tyne,  roan,  calved  August  22,  1869. — Mr  M'Kessack, 

Kinloss,  Forres,  34  gs. 

YEARLINGS. 
Mirth,  red  and  white,  calved  April  13,  1870.— Mr.  Shand, 

Ordens,  Banff,  37  gs. 
Mary,  red,  calved  April  15,  1870.— Mr.  Shand,  Ordens,  33  gs. 
Cherry  Ripe,  red  and  white,  calved  August  24,  1870. — Mr. 

Geddes,  Orbliston,  Fochabers,  16  gs. 
Lady  May,  red  and  white,  calved  September  27,  1870. — Mr. 

M'Kessack,  of  Ardgye,  19  gs. 
Findhorn,  red  and  little  white,  calved  October  35, 1870. — Mr. 

M'Kessack,  Kinloss,  15  gs. 
Sprite,  red  and  little  white,  calved  October  26, 1870.— Mr, 

Mackay,  Burgie,  14  gs. 

BULLS. 

Lord  Hawthorn,  red,  calved  May  3, 1868. — Mr.  Calder,  Muir- 
ton,  Drainie,  40  gs. 

Second  Duke  of  Tyne,  roan,  calved  August  24,  1869. — Mrs. 
Munro,  Belville,  Kingussie,  36  gs. 

Altyre,  red,  calved  April  25,  1870. — Mr.  Mackenzie,  Elgin, 
26  gs. 

Macmahon,  red,  calved  June  15,  1870. — Mr.  Gilgean,  Rose- 
brae,  Elgin,  27  gs. 

Prince  Imperial,  roan,  calved  September  9,  1870. — Mr. 
Walker,  Altyre,  Forres,  15  gs. 

Louis  Napoleon,  roan,  calved  September  19,  1870. — Mr. 
Mackay,  Burgie,  Forres,  12  gs. 


SALE  OF  THE  NAIRNSIDE  SHORT- 
HORNS. 

The  entire  herd  of  Shorthorns  at  Nairnside,  by  order  of  the 
representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Macbean,  was  sold  by  public 
auction.  Though  the  herd  has  only  been  in  existence  about 
nine  years,  it  had  become  one  of  considerable  extent  and  re- 
putation in  the  district.  The  eighteen  cows  offered  had  either 
calved  or  were  in-calf  to  the  bull  Lord  Byrou,  bred  at  Kinellar, 
Aberdeenshire.  The  first  four  cows  in  the  catalogue  were 
those  which  almost  founded  the  herd.  Four  of  the  next  five 
were  after  Wellington,  bred  at  Wester  Fintray.  The  other 
nine  were  young  cows  after  Duke  of  Cornwall,  a  Broadland 
bull.  Six  of  the  two-year-old  heifers  were  also  descended  from 
this  bull,  the  other  two  being  by  Mario  by  Duke  of  Tyne.  Nine 
yearling  bulls  and  four  yearling  heifers  had  for  sire  Lord 
Byron.    Mr.  Gordon,  Nairn,  was  the  auctioneer. 

COWS. 
Genevieve,  red  and  white  spots,  calved  10th  March,  1861.— 

Mr.  Anderson,  Garland,  Boharm,  20  gs. 
Countess,   red  and  white,  calved    2nd  March,   1861. — Mr. 

M'Leunan,  Cairnglass,  l9  gs. 
Constance,  red  and  white  spots,  21st  March,  1862. — Mr.  Hen- 

drie.  Castle  Heather,  14  gs. 
Kate,  roan,  calved  5th  April,   1862.— Mr.  Ross,    Hillhead, 

28  gs. 
Elsie,  light  roan,  calved  April,  1864. — Mr.  Reid,  Inchberry, 

Duchess,  red,  calved  May  1864. — Mr.  Hendrie,  27  gs. 
Lovely  II.,  red,  ,calved  March,  1867.— Mr.  Molleson,  Doch- 
four,  19  J  gs. 


Queen,  red,  calved  March,  1865.— Mr.  M'Kessack,  Culblair, 

23^  gs. 
Marv,  roan,  calved  May,  1865. — Mr.  Macpheraon,  Drumour, 

19^  gs. 
Princess  Royal,  rich  red  roan,  calved  11th  January,  1867.— • 

Mr.  Fraser,  Balloch,  25  gs. 
Kate  II.,  rich  red  roan,  calved  7th  April,  1867.— Mr.  Stewart, 

Woodlands,  23^  gs. 
Bella,  roan,  calved  2nd  March,  1867. — Mr.  Dunbar,  Garvdy, 

19  gs. 
Genevieve  II.,  red,  calved  1st  March,  1867.— Mr.  A.  Park, 

19  gs. 

Countess,  rich  roan,  calved  22nd  March,  1868. — Mr.  Ross, 
AnkerviUe,  33  gs. 

Victoria,  red,  calved  4th  April,  1868.— Mr.  M'Kessack,  Cul- 
blair, 19^  gs. 

Flora,  red,  calved  11th  April,  1868.— Mr.  M'Kessack,  Cul- 
blair, 19J^  gs. 

Daisy,  white,  calved  3rd  December,  1868.— Mr.  Riddle,  Kil- 
drummie,  17^  gs. 

Agelica,  rich  roan,  calved  10th  January,  1868. — Mr.  Ander- 
son, Lochdhu,  17i  gs. 

TWO  YEAR-OLD  HEIFERS. 
Mary  II.,  red,  calved  1st  December,  1868.— Mr.  A.  Park, 

Elsie  IIL,  red,  calved  35th  February,  1869.— Mr.  Sim,  Ardil- 

lie,  22  gs. 
Constance  IV.,  red,  calved  21st  March,  1869.— Mr.  Sim,  Ar- 

dillie,  21^  gs. 
Duchess  II.,  calved  14th  March,  1869.— Mr.  M'Intosh,  Aueh- 

nacloiclt,  19  gs. 
Florence  II.,  roan  calved  23rd  February,  1869.— Mr.  M'Intosh, 

Auchnacloich,  22^  gs. 
Genevieve  IIL,  roan,  calved  22nd  March,  1869.— Mr.  M'Ia« 

tosh,  Auchnacloich,  19  gs. 
Princess  Royal  II.,  red,  calved  26th  May,  1869.— Mr.  M'Intosh, 

Auchnacloich,  18  gs. 
Kate  IIL,  white,  calved  30th  July,  1869.— Mr.  M'Intosh, 

Reterim,  18  gs. 

YEARLING  BULLS. 
Star,  red,  with  white  mark,  calved  15th  March,  1870.— Mr. 

Hendrie,  Auchiieim,  24  gs. 
Champion,  red,  calved  February  28th,  1870.— Mr.  M'Donald, 

Ben  Nevis,  25  gs. 
Bismarck,  red  and  white,  calved  12th  March,   1870.— Mr, 

— — ,  BaUevraid,  23^  gs. 
Gambetta,  red,  and  white  mark,  calved  25th  March,  1870.— 

Mr.  M'Donell,  Calcots,  34  gs. 
Prince  Alfred,  red,  calved  21st  AprU,  1870.— Mr.  Mackenzie, 

Wester  Ord,  20  gs. 
Prince  Charlie,  roan,  calved  23rd  April,  1870.— Mr.  M'Pher- 

son,  Cleppanton,  23  gs. 
Fenian,  red,  with  white  marks,  calved  3rd  May,  1870. — Mr, 

Phillip,  Auchness,  13^  gs. 

YEARLING  HEIFERS. 
Effie,  red,  calved  3rd  January,  1870.— Mr.  Grant,  Pollowiok, 

20  gs. 

Lucy,  roan,  calved  26th  April,  1870. — Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzia 

of  Gairloch,  13  gs. 
Lilly,  roan,  calved  13th  May,  1870. — Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie 

of  Gairloch,  30  gs. 
Fanny,  red,  calved  15th  July,  1870.— Mr.  Stewart,  Lyne, 

13|  gs. 
Several  young  calves  sold  at  from  4  gs.  to  13  gs.  each. 


SALE  OF  MR.  BURTON'S  DEVON  HERD, 

On  Wedndsday,  March  23,  at  Beoadclyst, 
BY  PLAYER  AND  WEBBER. 

For  several  years  past  Mr.  Richard  Burton  has  taken  a  great 
interest  in  breeding  cattle,  and  has  carried  away  a  number 
of  prizes,  the  last  honour  falling  to  his  lot  being  the  second 
prize  for  his  heifer  Daisy  at  the  Smithfield  Club.  Mr. 
Burton  now  retires  trom  his  farm,  and  with  it  he  gives 
up  breeding   Devons,     The  first  lots  to   come  under  the 
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hammer  were  the  cows  in  or  with  calf.  Brown,  with 
a  calf  by  her  side  by  Acland,  sire  Prince  Jerome,  was 
bought  by  Mr.  John  Chamberlain,  of  Exeter,  and  Whiraple 
for  20^  gs.  Florence  was  knocked  down  for  27  gs. 
Mr.  Walters  (Bideford)  bought  I'armaid  for  20.J^  ga.,  and 
her  offspring  went  for  £5  lis.  to  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain. 
Graceful  went  for  £17  10s.  to  Mr.  Webber,  and  her  calf  for 
£7.  Lydia,  a  capital  cow  in  calf,  went  after  a  sharp  contest 
to  Mr.  John  Chamberlain  for  £30  ;  her  heifer  calf  for  11  gs. 
Topsy  went  for  15  gs.  to  Mr.  AValters,  and  her  calf  for 
71^  gs.  to  Mr.  John  Carnall  (Broadclyst).  A  cow  in  calf  went 
to  Mr.  R.  Tarrant  (Clist  llydon)  for  £20,  and  another  with 
a  calf  only  fetched  £1G  10s.,  falhng  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Wills,  of 
Peugellys,  Alphington.  Nelly,  a  two  years  and  four  months 
old  heifer,  which  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Royal  Cornwall  last 
year,  and  is  now  in  calf,  did  not  fetch  so  high  a  price  as 
was  anticipated,  going  for  20  gs.  to  Mr.  Webber.  A  lot  of 
two-year-old  steers  came  next,  and  Mr.  G.  Havill,  Heavitree, 
took  one  for  £19,  and  Mr.  Melhuish,  of  Exeter,  had  another 
for  £15  15s.  A  third  went  to  Mr.  John  Chamberlain  for 
£18;  and  another  ran  up  to  18.^  gs.  to  Mr.  Johu  Gould, 
of  Poltimore.  Mr.  Knott,  Exeter,  bought  the  next ;  while 
the  following  lot  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  John  Cham- 
berlain for  £20.  The  next  calling  for  notice  was  the 
heifer  Lydia,  18  months  old,  which  was  higlily  com- 
mended at  the  Royal  Oxford  Meeting  ;  she  went  to 
Mr.  Henry  Bond,  of  Exeter,  for  £19.  Following  this  lot 
came  a  dozen  yearlings,  and  the  first  one  offered  made 
most  money,  being  knocked  down  to  Mr.  C.  Norrish,  of 
Motion,  Broadclyst,  for  £10  5s.,  who  also  bought  the  next 
highest  priced  yearling  for  £10.  Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  of  Broad- 
clyst, had  a  nice  little  heifer  for  £5  ;  and  another  went  for  £7 
15s.  to  Mr.  Henry  Palmer.  A  cow  in  calf  by  Acland  went 
for  the  low  price  of  £18  ;  her  offspring,  however,  caused  a 
niost  spirited  competition,  and  after  very  brisk  bidding  went  for 
15a  gs.,  both  to  Mr.  Taylor.  Following  these  came  the  fat 
cattle.  The  first  two  were  22  months  old  steers  by  Prince 
Jerome,  and  intended  by  Mr.  Burton  to  go  to  the  Birmingham 
Sliovv,  had  he  sufficient  accommodation  to  properly  prepare 
them.  One  went  for  £22  lis.  6d.  to  Mr.  Tree,  of  Topsham  ; 
and  another  fetched  £26,  given  also  by  Mr.  Tree.  Tiie  next 
beast  was  an  enormous  fat  cow,  apparently  of  the  South  Ham 
breed,  going  to  Mr.  G.  Havill  for  £31,wlio  also  purchased  the 
next  beast  for  £18  5s.  Among  the  other  buyers  were  Mr. 
Ellis,  Cadbnry;  Mr.  T.  Webber,  Halberton ;  Mr.  Robert 
Taylor,  Broadclyst ;  Mr.  White,  llolcombe  Rogus ;  Mr.  Henry 
Palmer,  Fairfield,  Cullompton  ;  Mr.  J.  Channon,  Broadclyst ; 
Mr.  W.  Reed,  Silverton;  and  Mr.  Bartrum,  Exeter.  The 
herd  realized  about  £650. 


SALE  OF  MR.  SIMPSON'S  LEICESTER  FLOCK.— 
The  Field-house  flock  of  Leicester  sheep,  tlie  property  of  Mr. 
John  Simpson,  who  for  half  a  century  has  been  a  sheep  and 
ram  breeder,  and  who  is  now  retiring,  was  sold  at  Field-house, 
Dear  Hunmauby,  in  the  East  Riding,  by  Mr.  Halliday,  of  Scar- 
borough. Tiiere  were  about  1,000  sheep,  about  half  the  flock 
being  ewes  and  gimmer  shearlings  in  lamb.  Many  breeders 
were  present  at  the  sale.  The  gimmer  shearlings  in  lamb  were 
readily  bought,  the  prices  ranging  from  60s.  to  71s.,  and  ave- 
raging 66s.  6d.  per  head.  The  selected  ewes,  which  were  sold 
in  lots  of  five  eacii,  fetched  an  average  price  of  77s.  per  head. 
The  general  flock  of  ewes,  which  were  put  up  in  pens  of  10 
each,  were  sold  at  an  average  of  6-is.  Od.  per  head.  The 
gimmer  hoggs  were  disposed  of  at  47s.  to  56s.  6d.,  the 
average  being  50s.  per  head.  The  wether  hoggs  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  46s.  6d.  per  head.  Tlie  tup  hoggs  sold  in 
pairs,  and  fetched  from  65s.  6d.  to  162s.  6d.  per  head. 


SALE  OF  MR.  JORDAN'S  LEICESTERS.— Mr. 
iioulton  sold  by  auction  the  Caythorpe  flock  of  Leicesters, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Francis  Jordan,  who  is  retiring.  The 
sheep  combine  tlie  strains  of  Mr.  Hall,  of  Soorborough. 
Mr.  Borton,  of  Barton,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Carnaby. 
Many  hundreds  of  people  assembled,  and    the    best  known 


breeders  of  Leicesters  were  present.  For  the  ewes  in  lamb 
by  rams  of  the  Carnaby  and  Scorborough  flocks  there 
was  a  brisk  competition,  the  range  being  from  6O3.  to  7l3.,  and 
the  average  price  643.  2d.  per  head.  Among  the  principal 
buyers  were  Messrs.  Stevenson,  Tranmer,  Hornby,  Botterill, 
Brigham,  Cockerill,  Usher,  Sawdon,  Granger,  and  Robinson. 
The  wether  hoggs  ranged  from  478.  to  60s.,  and  averaged  54s. 
per  head,  and  the  gimmer  hoggs  ranged  from  423.  6d.  to  6I3. 
per  head.  There  was  a  strong  demand  for  the  tup  hoggs, 
which  made  an  average  of  G5s.,  the  top  figure  being  101s.  6d. 
to  Mr.  Stevenson.  The  chief  buyers  were  Messrs.  Marshal), 
Leppington,  Beckett,  aadStevenson^ 


DEATH     OF    "CRAFTY." 

This  fi\niou3  old  show-mare,  for  whom  Mr.  Fielden,  M.P., 
gave  250  gs.  for  his  own  riding  on  the  close  of  her  public  ca- 
reer, fairly  ran  away  with  her  new  owner  a  few  days  since, 
when  she  sustained  such  severe  injuries  from  driving  against  a 
stone  wall,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  destroy  her.  Crafty, 
bred  by  Mrs.  A.  Da'zell,  of  Stainburn  Hal!,  Workington,  in 
1858,  was  by  The  Judge,  out  of  a  mare  by  Nirarod  (ii.  b.  son 
of  Muley),  her  dam  a  hackney  mare  of  unknown  pedigree,  the 
property  of  the  late  l)r.  Dickinson,  of  Workington.  The 
Judge,  bred  by  Mr.  A.  Dalzell  in  1850,  was  by  Galaor,  out 
of  Cerito  (sister  to  The  Currier)  by  The  Saddler,  out  of 
Amaryllis  by  Cervantes.  The  Judge  was  not  much  of  a  race- 
horse ;  but  he  was  the  sire  of  very  good  riding  stock  in  the 
Carlisle  and  Cumberland  country.  Crafty  was  purchased 
when  a  yearling  at  £20  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Percy,  of  Howsenrigg, 
Aspatria,  by  his  manager,  the  now  well-known  George  Mul- 
caster,  who  brought  her  out  in  the  same  year  1859,  when  she 
was  first  shown,  and  placed  third  to  two  half-brothers  by  The 
Judge,  in  the  yearling  class  of  hunting  colts  and  fillies  at  the 
Cockermouth  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Agricultural  Society.  In  the  same  year  Crafty  took  the  first 
prize  of  2  sovs.  for  yearling  fillies  by  The  Judge,  and  the 
second  prize  for  yearling  saddle  or  liarness  fillies,  at  tlie  Wig- 
ton  Agricultural  Society's  show.  The  summary  of  Crafty's 
performances  on  tlie  show-ground  up  to  the  close  of  1866 
gives  this  extraordinary  result :  Had  been  exhibited  fifty-six 
times,  taken  forty-one  first  prizes,  thirteen  second  prizes,  one 
third  prize,  and  was  once  not  noticed  by  the  judges— the  total 
reaching  to  £304  in  public  money,  with  six  silver  cups.  She 
was  never  beaten  twice  by  the  same  horse ;  and  in  six  of  her 
defeats  for  first  place  at  the  more  local  meetings,  she  has  in 
turn  taken  the  honours  when  she  again  met  any  of  her  previous 
conquerors.  We  have  ourselves  had  Crafty  before  us  in  the 
ring,  and  althougli  we  have  placed  her  first,  we  own  to  having 
also  put  her  no  higher  than  second,  even  with  her  Royal 
ribands  still  fresh  upon  her.  The  old  mare  took  many  of  her 
premiums  in  the  brood-mare  classes,  for  which  she  qualified  in 
this  way :  1862,  br.  c.  by  Orford  (son  of  The  Emperor)  ; 
1864,  b.  f.  by  The  Judge  ;  1865,  b.  c.  by  Motley  ;  1866,  slipped 
a  dead  filly  to  Langar,  and  was  again  put  to  Motley.  Her  se- 
cond foal  to  lier  own  sire.  The  Judge,  reads  as  one  of  those 
monstrous  crosses,  if  cross  it  can  be  called,  in  which  we  can  see 
no  sense  ;  and  we  hope  never  to  hear  of  the  experiment  being 
repeated.  Crafty  was  a  rich  dappled  brown  mare,  standing  fifteen 
hands  one  inch  and  a-half  higli,  and  girthing  six  feet  two-and-a- 
half.  She  had  a  neat  sensible  head  with  a  good  eye  and  a  nicely 
crested  neck,  running  into  well-raised  withers ;  a  full  chest 
with  beautifully  laid  shoulders  ;  a  capital  barrel  and  back,  with 
good  round  quarters  and  well- developed  arms  and  thighs;  her 
joints  were  excellent,  her  legs  and  feet  first-rate,  while  she 
was  full  of  power  without  lumber,  but  with  plenty  of  length, 
hardy  looks,  and  especially  grand  taking  action  :  indeed,  when 
once  the  order  was  given  to  saddle,  and  Mulcaster  got  on  her 
back,  it  was  generally  about  all  over,  for  perhaps  so  showy  a 
nag  and  so  good  a  showman  have  never  been  seen  together. 
Her  t.ail  to  be  sure  was  rather  mean,  but  when  set  going  she 
spread  this  out  fan-like  and  so  made  up  a  yet  more  perfect  pic- 
ture than  she  even  offered  to  stand  alongside  of.  Crafty  won 
nearly  all  she  could,  including  the  chief  honours  of  the  Royal 
Agriculture  Society  and  the  first  prizes  of  the  Great  Yorkshire 
Society  three  years  in  succession  ;  while,  we  believe,  she  was 
exhibited  occasionally  subsequent  to  1866. 
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THE    JURY    SYSTEM. 

At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Warwickshire  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  at  Coventry,  to  consider  the  hardships  of  the 
present  jury  system,  and  what  remedial  measures  could  be  sug- 
gested for  the  improvement  of  the  Jury  Law,  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  its  administration,  and  to  transact  other  business. 
Sir  11.  N.  C.  Hamilton,  Bart.,  the  president,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  R.  RoDiiiMS,  of  Kenilwortli,  read  a  paper,  in  wliich  he 
passed  in  review  tlie  trial  by  jury  for  many  centuries  past. 
He  said  that  trial  by  jury  was  universally  admired  and  was  very 
ancient.  It  at  least  appeared  to  Iiave  been  coeval  with  the 
civil  government  of  the  country.  Traces  of  juries  might  be 
found  in  all  the  nations  which  adopted  the  feudal  system,  and 
in  England  actual  mention  was  made  of  them  as  early  as  the 
time  of  King  Ethelred,  and  even  then  not  as  a  new  invention. 
He  then  mentioned  the  qualificatioHa  of  special  jurors,  grand 
jurors,  and  petty  jurors.  The  legislature  had  on  former  occa- 
sions altered  the  jury  laws  for  llie  convenience  of  parties  suffer- 
ing hardships  under  them,  even  so  far  back  as  the  birth  of  the 
first  Prince  of  Wales  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  At 
that  time  it  was  inconvenient  to  compel  parties,  witnesses,  and 
jurors  to  attend  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  and  other  legisla- 
tive enactments  had  met  the  wants  of  successive  years,  and  the 
Act  33  and  3i  Vict.,  chap.  77,  was  passed  (or  the  purpose  of 
suiting  the  convenience  of  jurors.  The  Attorney  General  had 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  22nd  section  of  the  Act  wliich 
provided  that  jurors  in  civil  cases  should  receive  remuneration 
for  their  services.  As  far  as  he  was  aware  the  following  were 
some  of  the  objections  to  the  present  jury  system  :  The  number 
of  days  of  attendance  consecutively;  the  uncertainty  and 
suspense  during  such  attendance  which  paralysed  the  ju- 
ror's own  business,  and  sometimes  to  a  serious  extent ; 
the  summoning  more  than  one  partner  in  a  firm  on 
the  same  day ;  the  allowance  in  the  civil  actions  of 
only  10s.  to  common  jurors,  £1  1?.  to  special  jurors;  and 
in  criminal  cases  there  was  no  allowance  at  all.  He  would 
suggest  tliat  in  case  of  allowance  to  jurors  they  should  be  sworn 
on  the  1st  of  May,  and  enabled  to  claim  the  allowance,  and 
not  kept  in  suspense  several  days  with  only  a  formal  vote  of 
thanks.  No  one  wislied,  he  was  sure,  to  escape  from  perform- 
ing less  than  liis  fair  share  of  his  duty,  but  all  were  opposed 
to  a  practice  of  inflicting  upon  a  few  persons  serious  inconve- 
nience and  loss  whilst  others  escaped.  He  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  they  would  state  their  opinions  on  the 
subject  and  make  some  suggestions  with  a  view  to  lessen  the 
hardships  inflicted  on  the  jurors. 

Mr.  Wakefield  thought  that  it  was  unfair  that  some 
gentlemen  should  be  frequently  summoned  on  the  jury,  whilst 
others  were  not  called  upon  to  act  for  a  great  many  years. 
He  mentioned  that  one  person  whom  he  knew  had  served 
several  times  on  the  jury  in  three  years,  whilst  another,  in  the 
same  district,  had  not  been  called  upon  once  in  twenty  years. 
Mr.  EosTER  also  mentioned  similar  irregularities  in  tlie 
summoning  of  the  jury. 

The  Chairman  said  that  with  reference  to  the  summoning 
of  the  juries  he  thought  tliat  a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility 
rested  with  the  overseers  and  churchwardens,  but  other 
residents  of  the  parish  were  at  liberty  to  see  that  the  over- 
seers' list  was  properly  filled  up.  lie  knew  an  instance  in 
■wliich  a  gentleman  had  been  returned  for  one  parish  while  lie 
lived  in  and  ought  to  have  been  returned  for  another.  He 
then  spoke  of  the  tjualification  of  a  juror,  and  went  on  to  state 
that  no  person  could  legally  be  summoned  to  serve  on  a  jury 
more  than  once  in  one  year,  unless  tlie  wliole  of  the  persons 
returned  by  the  overseers  had  already  once  served.  Tliere 
were  in  this  county  thirty-six  special  jurors  ;  and  two  panels 
of  common  jurors  of  seventy-two  each,  which  involved  the 
summoning  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  men  besides  the 
special  jurymen.  There  was  no  power  in  the  act  given  to  the 
sheriff  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any  one  of  the  jurors 
summoned.  He  thought  an  act  might  be  passed  empowering 
liim  to  discharge  any  juror  after  two  days'  attendance  in  court 
At  the  last  winter  assizes,  when  the  calendar  was  not  a  heavy 
one  and  only  one  court  sitting,  the  same  number  of  jurors  had 
to  be  summoned,  the  services  of  many  of  whom  were  not  re- 
quired, still  they  were  kept  in  attendance  several  days  and 
could  not  be  discharged. 

Mr.  J.  H.  BuRBURT  inquired  if  all  the  144 jurors  were 
summoned  on  that  occasion. 


The  Chairman  said  he  could  not  say,  but  he  understood 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  sheriff  to  summon  more 
than  72  jurors  for  the  winter  assizes,  unless  the  calendar  was 
an  unusually  heavy  one.  He  hoped  that  some  resolution 
would  be  passed  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  section  limiting 
the  attendance  to  once  a  year  would  be  enforced. 

Mr.  Caldecott  said  that  thirty-six  jurors  could  be  sum- 
moned for  the  first  two  days  and  another  thirty-six  for  the 
next  two.  He  had  drawn  up  some  resolutions  whicli  ex- 
pressed his  views  upon  the  general  question,  but  lie  did  not 
know  whetlier  they  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  meet- 
ing; they  were  as  follows:  "That  Graud  Juries,  both  at 
Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions,  are  no  longer  needed  as  a  safe- 
guard of  tlie  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  as  now  in  practice, 
more  likely  to  impede  than  to  forward  the  ends  of  justice,  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  abolished.  That  the  number  of  twelev 
for  every  jury,  is  unnecessarily  large,  that  especially  in  ordi- 
nary civil  causes,  a  number  not  more  tiian  seven  would  be 
ample,  and  would  relieve  the  class  of  jurors  from  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  annoyance  of  protracted  attendance  at  the 
Courts.  That  from  the  experience  of  the  members,  there  has 
been  great  irregularity  in  the  summoning  of  jurors,  and  that 
there  are  no  means  available  for  ascertaining  whether  the  jury 
list  lias  been  exhausted,  before  the  jury  has  a  second  summons; 
and  that  in  tlie  opinion  of  this  Chamber  the  jury  lists  returned 
by  overseers  should  have  a  column  showing  the  last  date  of 
service  of  eacli  person,  and  that  tlie  county  jury  lists  should 
be  printed  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  copies  sent  to  every 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  also  be  purchaseable  at  a  reasonable 
price  by  the  public.  That  it  would  be  of  great  relief  to  jurors 
generally  if  the  sheriff  or  other  summoning  officer  would  act 
upon  the  power  given  in  section  21  of  the  Jurors'  Act,  1870, 
and  divide  the  jury  panels  summoned,  so  as  to  provide 
relays  every  second  day  instead  of  compelling  the  whole  to 
attend  from  the  commencement  of  the  Assizes  or  Sessions. 
That  persons  ought  to  be  remunerated,  but  as  the  Attorney- 
General  has  stated  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  on  the 
subject,  no  immediate  action  is  needed  by  this  Chamber.  That 
the  deputation  from  this  Chamber  to  the  Central  Chamber  on 
the  7th  proximo  be  instructed  to  lay  these  resolutions  before 
the  Central  Chamber  with  a  view  to  the  same  being  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  at  their  next  meeting."  Mr.  Caldecott  went 
on  to  state  that  in  the  course  of  the  whole  of  his  experience  he 
only,  in  one  instance,  found  a  Grand  Jury  necessary. 

Mr.  Foster  did  not  approve  of  persons  who  were  unable 
to  read  or  write  being  summoned  on  the  jury,  as  he  con- 
sidered they  were  incapable  of  weighing  the  evidence,  and  of 
giving  a  proper  verdict.  He  bad  served  on  a  jury  on  whicli 
there  had  been  an  uneducated  person,  and  if  that  juror  had 
been  asked  to  give  a  verdict  at  tlie  conclusion  of  tiie  address 
from  the  Counsel  for  the  prosecution,  he  would  liave  given  a 
verdict  against  the  prisoner,  but  if  asked  at  the  end  of  the 
speech  of  the  Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  he  would  have  given 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Burbery  alluded  to  an  occasion  when  he  and 
other  gentlemen  had  to  serve  on  the  grand  jury,  and  not  one 
of  whom  knew  how  to  proceed  with  the  business,  not  having 
served  on  that  jury  before,  and  tiiey  had  to  inquire  of  the 
oflicer  of  the  court  for  information  as  to  the  forms  they  had  to 
go  through.  He  thought  the  grand  jury  system  was  a  com- 
plete farce. 

Several  of  the  members  present  thought  that  the  system  was 
a  useless  one. 

Mr.  Burbery  asked  what  number  the  county  court  juries 
were  composed  of. 

Mr.  Caldecott  replied  that  the  number  was  five.  He  had, 
however,  in  the  resolution  he  had  drawn  up,  limited  tlie 
number  to  seven,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  it  should  not  be 
less. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robbins,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wakefield, 
the  resolutions  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Caldecott  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Coroners'  Bill  introduced  into  llie  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr-  Goldney  was  next  considered,  and  it  was  resolved,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Ford,  seconded  by  Mr.  Burbery,  "  That 
the  Central  Chamber  be  requested  to  take  action  to  oppose  the 
clauses  of  the  Coroners'  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Goldney, 
which  will  impose  additional  permanent  charges  on  the  county 
rates,  and  in  nowise  remedy  tlie  objectionable  mode  of  appoint- 
ment, or  the  means  of  dismissal  for  misconduct." 
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THE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGEICULTURAL 
SOCIETr  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  monthly  meetiajr  of  the  directors  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day, March  1,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  Major  Kamsay, 
of  Barra,  ia  the  chair. 

The  niiautes  of  the  Special  Committee,  11th  January,  re- 
commending that  the  board  should  authorise  the  Secretary  to 
pay  tbe  railway  return  fare  of  all  such  directors  as  may  claim 
it  for  tiie  days  they  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
i^and  which  was  under  consideration  at  the  directors'  meet- 
ings on  the  18th  of  January  and  1st  February — was  before 
the  board. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hog,  Newliston,  and  seconded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Buchan  Hepburn,  that  the  board  do  not  agree  to 
the  recommendation. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  AUoa,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Dickson,  Corstophine,  that  the  minute  be  approved  of. 

Tlie  motion  of  Mr.  Hog  was  carried,  and  the  payment  of 
railway  expenses  to  directors  refused. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  a  meeting  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  General  Improvement  of  Land  in  Scotland 
had  been  held  on  the  15th  of  February,  when  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  present,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Young,  Keir  Mains,  from  whom  letters  were  read  stating  his 
inability  to  act  on  the  committee.  A  memorandum  on  the 
subject  prepared  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.was  read  to  the 
committee.  It  was  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  Marquis' 
memorandum  should  be  sent  to  each  member  of  committee 
for  consideration,  and  that  the  meeting  should  be  adjourned 
till  a  future  day  convenient  for  his  Lordship,  by  which  time  it 
was  hoped  that  each  member  of  committee  vrould  be  prepared 
with  his  own  views  of  the  best  mode  of  improving  land,  and 
of  the  course  to  be  recommended  to  the  directors. 

French  Peasant  Relief  Fund. — Mr.  F.  N.  Menzies 
stated  that,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  him  at 
the  kst  board  meeting,  he  had  sent  circulars  to  the  secretaries 
of  all  the  local  agricultural  associations  in  correspondence  with 
the  Socety.  Several  of  these  societies  had  already  sent  up 
subscriptions,  which  had  been  handed  to  the  honorary  trea- 
surer of  the  Edinburgh  Committee,  and  he  believed  from 
the  correspondence  he  had  had  that  many  more  would  be 
forthcoming. 

Chemical  Department. — The  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Latta,  addressed  to  Dr.  Anderson,  the  Society's  chemist,  was 
submitted ;  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  return  it  to 
Dr.  Anderson,  requesting  liim  to  carry  out  the  proposed  in- 
vestigation : 

Carmyle  Farm,  Tollcross,  Glasgow,  13th  Feb.,  1871. 

Dear  Sir, — As  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  agreeably  to 
the  directions  given  in  the  Transactions,  I  beg  to  submit  to  yon 
the  following  suggestion  for  an  investigation  and  report,  to  be 
laid  before  the  Chemical  Committee,  unless  the  subject  has 
already  been  exhausted  by  you.  On  this  farm,  and  the  lands 
adjoining  for  many  miles  around,  the  "  scab"  in  potatoes  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  loss  and  anxiety  to  the  growers. 
Potatoes  are  very  extensively  grown  in  this  district,  and  have 
been  for  a  great  many  years,  the  soil  being  well  adapted  for 
their  growth,  and  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  an  excellent  mar- 
ket. For  some  time  past,  however,  the  value  of  the  crop  has 
been  greatly  deteriorated  by  the  prevalence  of  scab,  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  depreciating  those  affected  by  it  at  least  £1 
per  ton.  This  upon  otherwise  first-rate  potato  land  is  equal 
to  a  loss  of  about  £10  per  acre,  which,  as  1  myself  grow  about 
40  acres  annually,  and  others  in  proportion,  becomes  a  heavy 
drawback  upon  farming  in  this  locality.  The  land  comprises 
a  variety  of  soils  ;  but  the  disease  is  prevalent  on  all  of  tliem, 
more  particularly  the  light  soils.  The  weather  does  not  ap- 
pear to  affect  it  materially,  although  the  late  dry  seasons  have 
somewhat  aggravated  it.  Pasturing  again  has  been  resorted 
to,  but  without  success,  a  field  on  this  farm  which  had  been  in 
grass  for  nine  or  ten  years  being  as  bad  as  the  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hedge,  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature,  but,  if  anything,  of  a  poorer  descrip- 
tion, which  had  been  under  wood  for  probably  100  years,  pro- 
duced in  the  same  season  potatoes  without  a  speck  of  scab. 
.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of  the  disease 
must  be  a  deficiency  in  the  soil  of  some  material  constituent 
necessary  for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  crop,  and  wliich,  ab- 


stracted by  excessive  cropping,  it  may  be  possible  to  replace  by 
the  aid  of  science.  I  may  mention  that  farmyard  manure  in 
large  quantities  is  chiefly  used  for  the  crop,  but  guano,  dissol- 
ved bones,  and  other  artificial  manures,  have  also  been  tried 
without  appearing  to  have  any  effect  on  the  disease.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Chemical  Committee 
should  authorise  you  to  make  the  necessary  inquiry  into  the 
above  subject  with  a  view  to  a  remedy,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  afford  you  all  the  assistance  and  information  in  my  power. 
Yours  faithfully,  Mathew  Rod&er  Latta. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  on  the  1st  of  February,  it 
was  remitted  to  the  Committee  on  General  Shows  and  Ma- 
chinery to  take  into  consideration  the  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Munro,  Fairnington,  at  the  general  meeting  on  the  18th  of 
January.  The  joint  committees  met  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
when  there  were  submitted  to  them,  along  with  Mr.  Munro's 
motion,  the  reasons  assigned  in  favour  of  the  discontinuance 
of  premiums  for  implements  in  1873,  and  the  suggestion  then 
made  as  to  the  future  means  of  encouraging  and  bringing  for- 
ward machinists  of  ingenuity  and  genius.  The  report  was 
submitted  to  the  directors.  It  states  that  the  joint  com- 
mittees having  carefully  considered  the  subject  remitted  to 
them,  and  having  heard  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Munro,  Professor 
Wilson,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Dickson,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  other 
members,  now  beg  unanimously  to  recommend — 1.  That  the 
present  system  should  be  continued,  the  principal  rules  in 
existence  being — first,  that  the  articles  of  each  exhibitor  are 
all  placed  at  one  stand  ;  second,  the  inspecting  committees  are 
instructed  to  award  silver  medals  as  they  may  deem  proper  for 
general  collections,  new  inventions,  or  radical  improvements, 
where  a  trial  is  not  practicable  ;  third,  when  an  implement  or 
a  machine  is  supposed  to  embrace  a  new  invention,  or  radical 
improvement,  the  nature  of  such  is  required  to  be  specified  in 
the  entry,  to  enable  the  directors  to  order  an  inspection  with 
a  view  to  a  trial.  Such  trial,  when  recommended  by  the  in- 
specting committee,  is  instituted  in  a  convenient  locality,  and 
at  a  season  of  the  year  suitable  for  the  operation  of  the  im- 
plement or  machine,  which,  when  thoroughly  tested,  is  entitled 
to  such  a  premium  as  the  directors  may  see  fit  to  award,  on 
the  report  of  the  judges  employed  by  them.  2.  That  in  addi- 
tion it  shall  be  competent  for  the  local  committee  at  the  general 
show  to  select  any  description  of  implement  theylthiuk  proper  for 
special  trial.  Such  trials  shall  be  conducted  by  the  said  local 
committee,  who  shall  undertake  the  whole  arrangements  for 
carrying  out  the  same  at  a  period  of  the  year  they  consider 
suitable.  3.  The  directors  shall  award  such  money  prizes  or 
medals  on  account  of  the  competitive  trials  as  may  be  arranged 
with  the  local  committee. 

The  board  approved  of  the  recommendations  by  the  joint 
Committees  on  General  Shows  and  Machinery,  and  the  new 
arrangement  will  be  tried  at  the  Perth  Show  in  July  next. 


THE  BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 
SOCIETY,  AND  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES 
ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  CouncQ  was  held  on  Tuesday,  February 
28,  at  the  White  Lion  Hotel,  Bristol.  The  Earl  of  Cork  and 
Orrery  presided,  and  there  were  also  present  Sir  J.  T.  B.  Duck- 
worth, Bart.,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best.,  Hon.  and  Rev.  J. 
T.  Boscawen,  Messrs.  R.  G.  Badcock,  R.  Bremridge,  C.  and  R. 
H.  Bush,  J.  T.  Davy,  A.  F.  Milton  Druce,  R.  R.  M.  Daw,  F. 
W.  Dymond,  C.  Edwards,  M.  Farrant,  H.  Fookes,  F.  Gill, 
Jonathan  Gray,  J.  Hole,  H.  P.  Jones,  J.  E.  Knollys,  J.  F. 
Leonard,  H.  A.  F.  Luttrell,  H.  St.  John  Maule,  G."S.  Poole, 
G.  ShackeU,  A.  Thynne,  R.  Trood,  Herbert  Williams ;  H. 
Spackman  (Official  Superintendent),  W.  Smith  (Official  Ac- 
countant), and  J.  Goodwin  (Secretary  and  Editor). 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Registrar  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  announcing  that  in  accoidance  with  a  bye-law  re- 
cently passed,  the  President  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society  is  ex  officio  an  hon.  member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety. The  communication  was  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the 
minutes,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  a  letter  of 
acknowledgement  and  thanks. 

The  Earl  of  Portsmouth  having  offered  a  prizs  of  £10  for 
the  best  Hampshire  Down  ram-lamb  shown  at  Guildford,  and 
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Mr.  A  Morrison,  of  Fonthill,  a  prize  of  £6  for  the  eecond 
best  animal  of  the  same  class,  the  prizes  were  accepted  with 
thauks,  and  the  class  was  ordered  to  stand  in  the  prize-sheet. 

Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, brought  up  the  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31st,  1870,  showing,  in  round  number,  a  balance 
of  £1,400  in  favour  of  the  Society,  and  an  additional  sura 
■was  ordered  to  be  invested  in  Cousols,  so  as  to  bring  up  the 
amount  of  the  Society's  funded  stock  to  £7,100. 

The  Council  decided  that  henceforth  nn  advertisements,  ex- 
cepting those  relating  exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  So- 
ciety, be  inserted  in  the  Journal. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Dorchester, 
stating  that  the  Local  Committee  are  prepared  to  treat  defi- 
nitively with  the  Society  in  reference  to  the  meeting  of  1872, 
and  a  deputation  of  the  Council  was  appointed  to  visit  Dor- 
chester and  confer  with  the  local  authorities  on  the  13th  of  April. 

The  contract  of  Messrs.  Fry  and  Son,  of  Bath,  for  the 
erection  of  the  Society's  Shedding  and  Hoarding  for  a  term  of 
five  years  was  reported  to  have  been  duly  executed  ;  and  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Piggott,  Brothers,  of  London,  for  the  supply 
of  canvas  for  a  similar  term  was  accepted. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Arts  Committee  the  Council 
made  a  grant  of  £50  towards  prizes  to  be  offered  at  Guildford 
for  Honiton  lace  designs  and  work. 

The  expenses  of  the  Horticultural  Department  at  Taunton 
having  proved  to  be  considerably  greater  than  at  any  former 
meeting  an  additional  sum  of  money  was  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  meeting  the  same. 

The  Stewards  of  Plant  were  authorised  to  engage  a  suitable 
person  as  permanent  assistant  storekeeper. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  :  H.  D.  Barclay, 
Eastrick  Park,  Surrey ;  C.  Best,  R.N.,  Abbott's  Ann  And- 
over  ;  G.  Churchill,  Aldershot  Park,  Fordingbridge  ;  Bev.  H. 
Combe;  J.  Davey,  Crofthole,  Devonport :  Colonel  F.  Davie  ; 
J.  Deller,  Grey  well,  Odiham,  Hants  ;  T.  Feun,  Estate  Offices, 
Downton  Castle,  Ludlow;  C.  J.  Louch,  Avington,  Winches- 
ter ;  B.  Marshall,  Godalming  ;  J.  A.  Mumford,  Chilton  Park 
Farm,  Thame,  Oxon  ;  C.  H.  Mills,  M.P.,  Wildernesse,  Seven- 
oakes,  Kent ;  C.  McNiven,  Perrysfield,  Godstone ;  S.  Sewan, 
Weston,  Petersfield,  Hants  ;  Rev.  B.  Sellwood,  Shute  Parson- 
age, Axminster  ;  Colonel  H.  Splatt ;  J.  Stubbs,  West  Tister, 
Alresford,  Hants ;  F.  Shute  ;  Colonel  Thompson ;  P.  Turner, 
The  Leen,  Pembridge,  Leominster ;  J.  Wright  and  Co., 
Broad-street,  Islington,  Birmingham ;  and  T.  W.  Wedlake, 
Union  Foundry,  Hornchurch. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  first  Part  for  the  present  year  has  just  been  issued,  and 
is  now  in  the  course  of  circulation  amongst  the  members.  The 
new  editor  evinces  no  lack  of  energy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
rather  warms  to  his  work,  as  a  fair  fourth  of  the  material  in 
the  new  number — that  is,  seventy-five  pages  in  three  hundred 
•^is  from  his  own  pen.  This  paper,  giving  the  experiences 
of  a  tour  in  the  north,  is  termed  a  "  Report  on  some  Features 
of  Scottish  Agriculture ;"  and  although  there  is  not  much 
fresh  matter  to  be  gathered  over  such  well-worn  ground  as 
Fenton  Barns  and  TiUyfour,  the  composition  of  the  article 
evinces  great  zeal  and  industry ;  whilst  ilr.  Jenkins  speaks 
out  pretty  plainly  against  the  standard  abuses  of  Scotch 
farming,  such  as  the  law  of  hypothec,  and  the  letting  of  land 
by  tender.  Again,  the  editor's  own  address  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  more  especially  Mr.  Coleman's  able  exposition  at  the 
Farmers'  Club,  have  quite  taken  the  sting  out  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Murray's  contribution  to  the  present  Part  on  "  Cheese  Factories 
in  Derbyshire,"  as  Professor  Voelcker,  in  a  recent  lecture,  has 
also,  in  a  degree,  anticipated  something  of  that  he  has  to  say 
here  on  "  Sugar-beets  and  Beetroot  Distillation."  But  the 
Professor  does  well  in  other  ways ,  and  his  annual  report,  as 


the  consulting  chemist  of  the  Society,  should  surely  shame  the 
veterinary  profession  into  making  some  sign  beyond  msre 
excuses,  or  roundabout  papers  leading  to  nowhere.  The 
meetings  which  we  have  continued  to  report  in  our  columns 
during  the  last  year  or  so  as  taking  place  at  Southampton 
and  the  Botley  Farmers'  Club,  on  the  proposed  inclosure  of 
the  New  Forest  have,  again,  rendered  the  article  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Botley  Farmers'  Club  on  "  the  Agricultural  Capabi- 
hties  of  the  New  Forest "  somewhat  familiar;  but  the  subject 
is  very  elaborately  handled,  and  it  is,  moreover,  satisfactory  to 
see  that  the  writer  arrives  at  a  very  sound  conclusion  as  to  the 
best  means  of  developing  the  uses  of  the  Forest,  viz.,  "  By  cut- 
ting it  up  into  small  estates,  each  possessing  a  favourable  site 
for  building,  and  consisting,  if  possible,  partly  of  wooded  and 
partly  of  waste  land."  Mr.  Lawes  himself  never  tires  of  talk- 
ing of  the  crops  at  Rothamsted,  now  apropos  of  "  the 
Drought,"  while  Mr.  Turner,  C.  E.,  writes  on  "  Lime-burn- 
ing," and  there  are  sundry  tabulated  returns  and  other  such 
statistical  information  with  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of 
late  to  set  off  the  Journal.  The  freshest  and  most  telling  paper 
of  all  would  certainly  look  to  be  the  opening  one  on  "Ame- 
rican Butter  Factories,"  by  Mr.  Willard,  M.A.,  of  New  York,  a 
story  which  may  start  our  dairy-farmers  off  in  another  direc- 
tion. The  article,  however,  is  absolutely  disfigured  by  an  in- 
finity of  line-headings,  page  after  page,  when  surely  the  titles 
to  the  several  woodcuts  would  have  been  sufficient "  diversion." 
This  practice  of  cutting  up  a  magazine  essay  into  little  bits  or 
paragraph  chapters  is  alike  uninviting  to  the  reader  and  detri- 
mental to  the  writer  ;  while  it  must  play  the  very  dickens  with 
anything  like  style  or  connection,  and  is  generally  the  resource 
of  a  very  raw  or  very  feeble  penman.  The  new  number  is  alto- 
gether a  very  fair  one,  if  a  trifle  tame  when  put  into  comparisou 
with  some  of  its  immediate  predecessors. 


THE  WOODBRIDGE  HORSE  SHOW. 

There  was  a  capital  entry  of  fifteen  cart  stallions,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  horses  well-known  in  the  prize-ring. 
The  fine  action,  however,  of  Cup  Bearer,  a  purchase  at 
the  late  Mr.  Crisp's  sale  at  a  long  price,  readily  placed 
him  first,  as  Royal  Prince  was  a  good  second ;  but 
the  judges  lingered  terribly  over  the  award  of  the 
third  premium,  each  of  the  three  holding  to  a 
horse  of  his  own.  Oxford  Emperor,  the  Denningtoa 
Young  Cup  Bearer,  and  Mr.  Wilson's  Bismarck  were 
kept  in  the  ring  until  the  public  became  very  im- 
patient. Of  the  thorough-bred  horses,  Wellington,  an 
own  brother  to  Athena,  did  not  appear,  and  Defender  had 
an  easy  victory  over  Mr.  Barne's  Benvoglio,  by  Oulstoa. 
Defender,  a  black-brown  five-year-old  by  Gunboat,  is  sure 
to  be  heard  of  again  about  the  country  during  the 
summer.  Of  the  hackney  stallions  Mr.  Grout's  Sports- 
man was  a  long  way  the  best,  the  entry  against  him 
being  neither  strong  in  numbers  nor  merit.  The  whole 
business  was  well  conducted. 

PRIZE     LIST. 

Judges. — N.  G.  Barthropp,  Yarmouth. 

D.  Sewell,  Beaumont  Hall,  Colchester. 
R.  H.  Wrinch,  Harkstead. 
Suffolk  cart  stallions.— First  prize,  £10,  R.  Garrett,  Carlton 
(Cup-bearer)  ;    second,  £6,  C.   Boby,  Alton  (Royal  Prince)  ; 
third,  £+,  I.  Rist,  Tittingstone  (Oxford  Enperor). 

Thorough-bred  stallions.— The  prize  of  £5,  Major  Barlow, 
Hasketou  (Defender). 

Hackney  stallions.— The  prize  of  £5,  J.  Grout, Woodbridgq 
Sportsman). 
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FRENCH    PEASANT    FARMERS'    SEED 
FUND. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Mansiou  House 
French  llelief  Pund  held  on  Friday,  March  17,  Mr.  Geo.  Moore 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bullock,  appealing  for  aid  in  seed  corn 
for  the  districts  of  Sedan  and  St.  Qucutin  ;  he  then  stated 
tliat  he  had  rrquested  Mr.  II.  M.  Jenkins,  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries  of  the  French  Peasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fund,  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining; what  liad  heen  done  by  Lord  Vernon's  committee  for 
the  relief  of  tiie  French  peasant  farmers,  so  that  they  might 
consider  the  expediency  of  making  a  grant  for  the  districts 
mentioned  by  Sir.  Bullock.  Mr.  Jenkins  stated  that  the 
wants  of  the  St.  Quentin  district  had  been  so  urgently  pressed 
upon  Lord  Vernon's  committee  that  they  had  instructed  their 
representative  at  Amiens  to  relieve  them  as  far  as  the  corn  at 
his  disposal  would  allow,  and  that  they  had  made  a  supple- 
mentary grant  of  500  quarters  of  barley  to  enable  hi.ni  to  do 
this  more  elfectually  ;  but  that  the  requirements  of  the  district 
were  far  beyond  the  means  they  had  at  command.  With  re- 
gard to  Sedan,  he  stated  that  as  the  Bailij  News  fund  had  ex- 
pended about  £14,000  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  Belgian 
seed-corn  committee  had  undertaken  the  relief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ardennes  and  the  surrounding  region,  in  which 
Sedan  is  situate  1,  Lord  Vernon's  committee  did  not  propose  to 
do  anything  in  that  quarter,  more  especially  as  some  other 
Departments,  notably  the  Seine  Infeneure  and  the  Eure,  were 
in  very  great  want,  and  had  hitlierto  received  no  assistance  of 
any  kind.  After  some  conversation  it  was  resolved  to  place  a 
further  sum  of  £3,000  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Vernon's  com- 
mittee, for  the  purchase  of  seed,  especially  oats  and  potatoes, 
for  distribution  in  such  parts  of  France  as  most  require  as- 
sistance, and  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bullock's  letter  be  sent  to 
them  for  consideration. 

During  the  past  week  the  Executive  Committee  have  met 
three  times,  and  for  the  past  fortnight  the  Committee  aud  the 
honorary  officers  have  been  busily  employed  in  making  the 
most  of  the  sowing  season.  At  the  present  moment  we  believe 
that  all  tlie  spring  wheat,  whether  purchased  or  given,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  3,500  quarters,  is  now  in  France,  and  a 
large  portion  of  it  is  actually  in  the  ground.  About  1,250 
quarters  of  barley,  and  the  same  amount  of  oats,  are  also  in 
course  of  distribution,  and  the  remainder  in  each  case  is  being 
forwarded  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  total  shipments  of  eacli 
kind  of  grain  ordered  for  distribution,  and  the  districts  for 
which  they  are  intended  will  be  as  follows  : 

"Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Potatoes. 

Somrae  and  Aisne  (Amiens  and     Qrs.  Qrs.  Qrs.  Tons. 

St.Quentin) 1,000  1,000  1,500      300 

Seine  et  Oise,  Seine  et  Marne, 

andOise  1,000  1,000  1,500      200 

La    Beauce    (Tours,    Orleans, 

Blois,  &c.)  1,500  1,000  1,000      200 

Eure     and     Seine,    Inferieure 

(lately  undertaken) —  300  500      200 

In  addition  to  these  supplies  some  considerable  consign- 
ments from  Scotland  are  being  distributed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Quentin  ;  and  a  cargo  of  oats  and  barley,  the  cost 
of  which  is  to  be  divided  between  this  fund  and  the  War 
Victims'  Fund,  is  destined  for  the  district  of  La  Beauce, 
which  is  terribly  in  want  of  seed  corn  and  potatoes,  and  which 
will  probably  be  still  furliier  aided  by  a  donation  from  Ireland. 

The  committee  have  specially  chartered  two  steamers  for 
conveying  the  corn  to  the  district  of  La  Beauce,  and  during 
the  past  fortuight  these  vessels  have  made  satisfactory  pas- 
sages between  London  and  Hontleur ;  while  they  have  also 
employed  a  chartered  steamer  to  convey  grain  intended  for  the 
districts  mentioned  in  the  first  two  columns  to  the  depot  at 
Boulogne,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  General  Sir  Vincent 
Eyre,  X.C.B. ;  besides  forwarding  large  quantities  in  the 
ordinary  Boulogne  boats. 

The  headquarters  and  the  names  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Society  are,  in  the  order  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Sartoris 
at  Amiens,  Mr.  Furley  in  Paris,  and  Colonel  Elphinstone  at 
lours.    The  fourth  district  was  only  undertaken  on  Saturday, 


in  consequence  of  the  further  grant  of  £3,000  from  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Committee  ;  but  it  will  probably  be  in  full  working 
order  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

Taking  into  account  the  difficulty  of  transporting  large 
supplies  of  material  through  a  country  so  recently  in  a  state 
of  war,  the  French  Peasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fund  is  un- 
doubtedly fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  forward  so  much 
seed-corn  up  to  the  present  time.  This  is  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  energy  of  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  at  Boulogne,  and  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  at  Hontleur.  At  the  former  place,  piles  of  mer- 
chandise wait  their  turn  for  days  and  weeks,  while  the 
English  gift  goes  carriage]  free  in  preference  to  allcomers; 
and  at  Hontleur,  the  railway  was  uo  sooner  repaired  than  the 
seed-corn  of  the  Societe  Anglais  was  on  it  way  to  Tours. 


THE    CARRIAGE    OF    SEEDS    BY    POST 

PARCEL. 

At  the  Postal  Ueform  Conference,  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Mr.    Deajje,  the   secretary  of  the  Seed  Trade   Association, 
moved    a   resolution  as    follows :     "  That    there    should  be 
three  different  principles  or  rates  of  charging,  one  for  letters, 
one    for   all   periodicals,  without  reference  to  the  length   of 
the  period  of  publication,  and  whether  stitched  or  unstiched, 
and  one  for  parcels  of  all  kiads  ot  matter  nut  daugerous,  with 
such  limit  of  bulk  and  weight  as  may  be  found  convenient." 
There  was  no  necessity  for  dwelling  upon  the  first  point  of  the 
resolution,  viz.,  that  there  should  be  three  dilTerent  principles 
or  rates  for  cliargin^,  inasmuch  as  this  had  been  fully  gone 
into  by  the  chairman.     But  upon  the  third  point — that  there 
should  be  one  rate  for  parcels  of  all  kinds,  not  dangerous — he 
had  a  word  or  two  to  say,  representing,  as  he  did,  a  body  upon 
whom  the  regulations  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of 
October  last  had  fallen  with  very  great  weight,  viz.,  the  seed 
trade.     Previously,  they  had  enjoyed  the  great  privilege  of 
sending  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  abroad  parcels  of  seeds 
at  sample  rates,  although  they  were  goods  in  execution  of  an 
order.     In  the  case  of  the  colonies,  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
United  States,  that  privilege  had  tended  to  develop  to  a  great 
extent  a  valuable  source  of   industry,  for  as  seedsmen  they 
found,  year  by  year,  that  the  orders  received  from  those  places 
were  being  considerably  augmented.    Tiiere  were  difficulties 
connected  with  the  climate  and  other  matters  which  interfered 
with  the  production  of  new  aud  choice  varieties  of  seeds  and 
plants  in  the  countries  he  had  referred  to,  and  it  was  an  ines- 
timable advantage  to  their  correspondents  in  these  localities 
that  they  should  be  able  to  receive,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
from  England  the  contributions  of  the  most  talented  horticul- 
turists.    Orders  for  seeds  from  these  places,  therefore,  were 
being  constantly  received,  and  the  great  advantage  of  being 
able  to  send  them  by  post  consisted  in  this,  that  they  were 
easily  and  quickly  delivered.    The  fact  that  they  were  prepaid 
prevented  any  delay  when   they  reached   their    destination. 
There  was  no  Custom-house  examination  necessary,  and  no 
occasion  for  their  being  laid  by  in  damp  warehouses,  to  await 
orders  being  sent  up  the  country,  but  they  were  delivered  im- 
mediately, and  in  good  condition,  and  this  was  of  considerable 
importance,  for  many  valuable  kinds  of  seeds  were  speedily  in- 
jured if  allowed  to  lie  about  subject  to  atmospheric  influences. 
The  Post-oftlce  authorities  have  now  set  up  this  kind  of  bar- 
rier, that  samples  might  be  sent,  but  not  seeds  of  value  ;  but 
he  should  like  to  ask  the  Postmaster-General,  or  any  official, 
how  he  was  able  to  decide  what  were  seeds  of  value,  and  what 
were  samples.    Even  seedsmen  themselves  would  very  often 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide  such  a  question,  and  he 
might  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  recent  regulations,  the 
seed  trade  had  continued  to  send  their  parcels  through  the 
post,  and  very  seldom  indeed  were  they  challenged  or  interfered 
with,  notwithstanding  the  regulations  were  constantly  violated. 
Probably  the  Post-ollice  authorities  felt  what  a  difficulty  there 
was  in  deciding  the  point.     Now  and  then  a  parcel  was  sur- 
charged, but  very  seldom.     The  resolution  was  eventually  put 
and  carried  in  this  way  :  "  That  there  should  be  only  three 
different  principles  of  rates  of  charging,  one  for  letters,  one 
for  all  newspapers,  without  reference  to  length  of  publication, 
and  whether  stitched  or  unstitched,  and  one  for  parcels  of  all 
hinds  oj  matter  (not  dangerous),  with  such  limit  of  bulk  and 
weight  as  may  be  found  convenient." 
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AGRICULTURAL  MEETINGS  IN  1871. 

APRIL  1. — Lautlerdale  Agricultural  Society. — Meeting  at 
Lauder.  Entries  close  March  27.  President,  The  Earl  of 
Lauderdale.     Secretary,  Mr.  Thos.  Broomfield,  Lauder. 

APRIL  11,  12,  13,  U,  and  15.— Royal  Dublin  Society.— Spring 
Show  in  Dublin.  Entries  closed.  President,  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Superintendent,  Mr.  Andrew 
Corrigan,  Dublin. 

APRIL  25  and  2t).— Aj'rshire  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting 
at  Ayr.  Entries  close  April  11.  President,  The  Earl  of 
Glasgow.     Secretary,  Mr.  James  M'Murtrie,  Ayr. 

MAY  10  and  11.— Glasgow  Agricultural  Society. — Meeting 
in  Glasgow.  Entries  close  Ajjril  29.  Secretary,  J.  Dykes, 
Junr.,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 

MAY  2y,  30,  31,  and  JUNE  1  and  2.— Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land  Agricultural  Society  and  Southern  Counties  Asso- 
ciation.— Meeting  at  Guildford.  Entries  close  for  Imple- 
ments and  Stock,  April  12;  for  Poultry,  May  8.  Pre- 
sident, The  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrer3^  Secretary,  Mr. 
Josiah  Goodwin,  4,  Terrace-walk,  Bath. 

JUNE  13  and  14. — Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society.— 
Meeting  at  Rugby.  Entries  close  for  Stock  May  1st, 
for  implements  May  27th.  President,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick.    Secretary,  Mr.  Jolin  Moore,  Warwick. 

JUNE  11.— Thome  Agricultural  Society.— Meetmg  atThoner. 
Entries  close  June  3.  President,  H.  W.  Godfrey,  Esq. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Richard  Mioklethwaite,  Thorne. 

JUNE  li  and  15. — Royal  Cornwall  Agricultural  Society. — 
Meeting  at  Truro.  Entries  close  May  17.  President, 
Lieut. -Col.  Archer.  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Tresayyna, 
Lamellyn,  Probus. 

JUNE  15  and  16.— Essex  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting  at 
Romford.  Entries  close  May  15.  President,  David 
M'Intosh,  Esq.    Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Emson,  Halstead. 

JUNE  21,  22,  and  23.— Hants  and  Berks  Agricultural  Society. 
— Meeting  at  Portsmouth.  Entries  close  May  20.  Pre- 
sident, Lord  Northbrook.  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Downs, 
Basingstoke. 

JUNE  21  and  22  — Norfolk  Agricultural  Society. — Meeting  at 
East  Dereham.  Entries  close  May  20.  President,  Clare 
Sewell  Read,  Esq.,  M.P.  Secretarj^  Mr.  John  Cross, 
Surrey-street,  Norwich. 

JUNE  22  and  23. — North-East  Agricultural  Association  of 
Ireland. — Meeting  at  Belfast.  Entries  close  for  Stock, 
May  20;  for  Implements,  June  3.  President,  Lord 
Lurgan.  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  G.  Bingham,  Ulster-build- 
ings, Belfast. 

JUNE  28  and  29. — Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society.— 
Meeting  at  St.  Heliers,  Jersey.  Entries  close  for  imple- 
ments May  13,  for  stock  June  1.  President,  Charles 
Philip  Le  Comu,  Esq.  Secretary,  Mr.  Albert  Le  Gallaia, 
Jersey. 

JULY  4. — Ripon  and  Glare  Agricultural  Society. — Meeting 
at  Ripon.  Entries  close  June  22.  President,  The  Earl 
de  Grey  and  Ripon.     Secretary,  Mr.  John  Wood,  Ripon. 

JULY  6  and  7. — Suffolk  Agricultural  Association. — Meeting 
at  Beccles.  Entries  close  June  10.  President,  Colonel 
Sir  Alexander  Shafto  Adair.  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Bond, 
Butter  Market,  Ipswich. 

JULY  10,  11,  12,  13,  .and  ll.— Royal  Agricultural  ;  Society 
of  England. — Meeting  at  Wolverhampton.  Entries  close 
for  Implements  May  1 ;  for  Stock,  Juno  1 ;  entries  for 
Farms  closed.  President,  Lord  Vernon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Jenkins,  Hanover-square,  London.  (The  Meeting 
of  the  Staffordshire  Agricultural  Society  will  this  year 
merge  into  that  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.) 

JULY  19,  20,  and  21. — Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society. — 
Meeting  at  Brigg.  Entries  close  June  19.  President, 
Colonel  J.  D.  Astley.  Secretaiy,  Mr.  S.  Upton,  St. 
Benedict's-squarc,  Lincoln. 

JULY  20.— Bedfordshire  Agricultural  Society. — Meeting  at 
Bedford.  Entries  close  July  1st.  President,  James 
Howard,  Esq.,  M.P.  Secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Lester, 
St.  Peter's  Green,  Bedford. 

JULY  26.— Thirsk  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting  at  Thirsk. 
Secretary,  Mr.  George  Freeman,  Thu-sk. 

JULY  26,  27,  and  28. — Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland. — Meeting  at  Perth.  Entries  close  June  16. 
President,  The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Secretary,  Mr. 
F.  N.  Menzies,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinbiu-gh. 

AUGUST  2,  3,  and  4. — Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society. — 
Meeting  at  York.  Entries  for  Stock  and  Implements  close 
July  1 ;  for  Farms,  August  1.  President,  Lord  Wenlock. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Parrington,  Croft,  Darlington. 

AUGUST  8,  9,  10,  and  11.— Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ire- 
land.— Meeting  on  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin.  Entries  close 
July  8th.  President,  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  AVales.  Sec- 
retary, Captain  Thornhill,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin. 

AUGUST  15,  16,  17,  and  18.— Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties  Horse  Show  in  Bingley  Hall.  President,  Earl 
Beauchamp.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lythall,  New-street, 
Birmingham. 

AUGUST  26.— Halifax  and  Calder  Vale  Agricultural  Society. 


— Meeting  at  Halifax.  Entries  close  August  12.  Presi- 
dent, Colonel  Stansfeld.  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Irvine, 
IS,  Cheapside,  Halifax. 

AUGUST  29,  30,  and  31.— Gloucestershire  Agi-icultural  So- 
ciety. — Meetmg  at  Cheltenham.  Entries  close  July  17. 
Secretary,  Mr.  E.  W.  Trinder,  Cirencester. 

AUGUST  30. — VVirral  Agricultural  Society. — Meeting  at 
Birkenhead. — Entries  close  August  5th.  President,  John 
Laird,  Esq.,  M.P.  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Henderson, 
jun..  Market  Cross,  Birkenhead. 

SEPTEMBER  5,  6,  and  7.— Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agri- 
cultural Society. — Meeting  at  Liverpool.  Entries  close 
August  1.  President,  The  Earl  of  Derby.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Thomas  Rigby,  Winsford,  Cheshire. 

SEPTEMBER  8.— Cleveland  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting 
at  South  Stockton.  Entries  close  August  23rd.  Presi- 
dent, Joseph  Dodds,  Esq.,  M.P.  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Curry,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

SEPTEMBER  13.— Wayland  Agricultural  Association.— 
Meeting  at  Wayland.  President,  Lord  Walsingham. 
Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Robinson. 

SEPTEMBER  1  i.— Waterford  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting 
at  Waterfcrd.  Entries  close  Sept.  7.  President,  The  Mar- 
quis of  Waterford.    Secretary,  Mr.  R.  S.  Blee,  Waterford. 

SEPTEMBER  15.— Carmarthenshire  Agricultural  Society. — 
Meeting  at  Carmarthen.  Entries  close  Sept.  2.  Presi- 
dent, E.  J.  Sartoris,  Esq.,  M.P.  Secretary,  Mr.  D.  Pros- 
eer.  White  House,  Carmarthen. 

SEPTEMBER  15.— Cheshire  Agricultural  Society.— Meetmg 
at  Nortliwich.  Entries  close  September  1.  President, 
Arthur  Smith  Barry,  Esq.  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Beckett, 
Pool  Cottage,  Oulton,  Tarporley. 

SEPTEMBER  20  and  21. -Glamorganshire  General  Agricul- 
tural Society. — Meeting  at  Merthyr  Tydfil.  Entries  close 
August  22.  Pi'csident,  The  Marquis  of  Bute.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Wm.  V.  Huntley,  Welsh  St.  Donatt's,  Cowbridge. 

SEPTEMBER  20  and  21.— Northamptonshire  Agricultural 
Society. — Meeting  at  Peterborough.  Entries  close  Au- 
gust 12.  President,  The  Hon.  G.  WentworthFitzwilliam. 
Secretary,  Mr.  John  M.  Lovell,  Harpole,  Weedon.  [The 
Meeting  of  the  Peterborough  Society  merges  this  jear 
into  that  of  the  Northamptonshire  Society.] 

SEPTEMBER  21.— Tarporley  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting 
at  Tarporley.  Entries  close  September  11.  President,  The 
Earl  of  Haddington.  Secretarj',  Mr.  W.  Vernon,  Tarporley. 

SEPTEMBER  27.— Huntingdonshire  Agricultural  Society.— 
Meeting  at  St.  Ives.  Entries  close  September  12.  Pre- 
sident, Arthur  Sperling,  Esq.  Secretary,  Mr.  James 
DiUy,  Huntingdon. 

SEPTEMBER  30.— Lauderdale  Agricultural  Society.— Meet- 
ing at  Lauder.  Entries  close  September  25.  President, 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Secretary,  Mr.  Thos.  Broom- 
field,  Lauder. 

OCTOBER  9.— Ludlow  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting  at 
Ludlow.  Entries  close  September  25.  President,  Wil- 
liam Blakeway,  Esq.  Secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Weyman, 
Ludlow. 

OCTOBER  17  and  18.- Herefordshu-e  Agricultural  Society.— 
Meeting  at  Hereford.  Entries  close  September  18.  Pre- 
sident, M.  Clive,  Esq.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  T.  Owen  Fowler, 
Hereford. 

OCTOBER  . — Ayrshire  Agricultural  Society. — Meeting  at 
Kilmarnock.  President,  The  Earl  of  Glasgow.  Secretary, 
Mr.  James  M'Murtrie,  Ayr. 

NOVEMBER  .— FramUngham  Farmers'  Club.— Meeting  at 
Framlingham.  Entries  close  November  1.  President, 
F.  S.  Corrance,  Esq.,  M.P.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  B.  Kent, 
Earl  Soham,  Wickham  Market. 

NOVEMBER  22  and  23.— Rutland  Agricultural  Society.— 
Meeting  at  Oakham.  Entries  close  November  6.  Pre- 
sident, Charles  Winston  Eaton,  Esq.  Secretary,  Mr.  E, 
Wortley,  Ridlington,  Uppingham. 

NOVEMBER  23  and  24.- Chippenham  Agi-icultural  Society. 
— Meeting  at  Chippenham.  Entries  close  November  17. 
President,  Sir  John  Neild,  Bart.  Secretary,  Mr.  Edward 
Little,  Lanhill,  Chippenliam. 

NOVEMBE  R,  2-3,  27,  2-*,  29,  and  30.— Birmingham  and  Mid- 
land Counties  Cattle  and  Poultry  Show  in  Bingley  Hali, 
Birmingham.  Entries  close  November  1.  President, 
Earl  Beauchamp.  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  B.  Lythall,  New- 
street,  Birmingham. 

DECEMBER  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.— Smithfield  Club  Fat  Cattle 
Show,  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington. — Entries  close 
for  Implements  October  2  ;  for  Stock,  November  1.  Pre- 
sident, The  Marquis  of  Exeter.  Secretaries,  Mr.Brandreth 
Gibbs  and  Mr.  David  P  alien.  Half-moon  Street,  Piccadilly. 

DECEMBER  5,  6,  and  7.— Yorkshire  Fat  Stock  Show, 
at  York. — Entries  close  November  16.  President,  The 
Earl  of  Zetland.  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Watson.  Lendal 
Bridge,  York. 

DECEMBER  6,  7,  8,  and  9.— Royal  Dublin  Society.— Christ- 
mas Fat  Stock  Show  in  Dublin.  President,  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Superintendent,  Mr.  Andrew 
Corrigan,  DubUn, 
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DBOBMBBB.  7.— Rugby  and  Dunchurch  Fat  Stock  Show,  at 
Rugby.— Entries  close  November  22.  Pre<iident,  The  Earl 
of  Dalkeith.      Secretary,  Mr.  Edmund  Harris,    Rugby. 

DECEMBER  12  and  13.— Tredegar  Agriculniral  Show.— 
Meeting  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  Entries  close 
November  15.  President,  Lord  Tredegar.  Secretary, 
Mr.  J.  G.  PalUng,  Newport. 

DECEMBER  12,  13,  and  14.— West  of  England  Fat  Stock 
Show.  Meeting  at  Plymouth.  Entries  close  Nov.  1. 
President,  the  Earl  of  Morley.  Secretary,  Mr.  John 
Moon,  Athenaeum-lane,  Pjymouth. 

DECEMBER  15.— Carmarthen  Cattle  and  Poultry  Show.— 
Meeting  at  Carmanhen.  Entries  close  Dec.  2.  President, 
E.  J.  Sartoris,  Esq.,  M.P.  Secretary,  Mr.  D.  Prosser, 
White  House,  Carmarthen. 


PEDIGREE   STOCK  SALES  IN  1871. 

APRIL  5. — At  fiaddesby,  Leicester,  Shorthorns  from  Mr.  E. 
H.  Cheney's  herd.    By  Mr.  H.  Strafford. 

APRIli  5. — At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Woodward's  Young  Short- 
horn Bulls.    By  Weaver  and  Moore. 

APRIL  13.— At  Yorton  Villa,  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  Nevett's 
Shorthorn  herd.    By.  Mr.  W.  G.  Preece,  Shrewsbury. 

APRIL  20.— At  Stanwick,  DarUngton,  Mr.  J.  Wood's  Short- 
horn herd.  By  Mr.  J.  Thorr.ton,  Langham  Place, 
London. 

APRIL  31.— At  Gainford  Hall,  Haughton-le-Skeme,    Dar- 


lington, Mr.  D.  Nesham's  Shorthorn  herd.   By  Mr.  J. 

Thornton. 
APRIL  26.— At  Whitewell,  Clitheroe,  Mr.  Eastwood's  and 

Mr.  J.  Peel's  Shorthorn  herds.     By  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 
APRIL  28.— At  Preston  Hows,  Whitehaven,  Shorthorns  from 

Mr.  R.  Jefferson's  herd.     By  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 
MAY  2.— At  Wicken,  Stony  Stratford,  Shorthorns  from  Lord 

Penrhyn's  herd.     By  Mr.  H.  Strafford. 
MAY   3. — At   Havering,    Romford,    Shorthorns    from   Mr. 

Mcintosh's  herd.    By  Mr.  H.  Strafford. 
MAY  4.— At  Boynton  Hall,  Chelmsford,  Mr.  J,  Christie's 

Shorthorn  herd.    By  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 
MAY  9.— At  Packington  Hall,  Coventry,  the  late  Lord  Ayles- 

ford's  Shorthorn  herd.     By  Mr.  H.  Strafford. 
MAY  10.— At  Sproatley  Rise,  Hull,   Shorthorns  from  Mr. 

Barber's  herd.    By  Mr.  H.  Strafford. 
MAY  11.— At  Cranmore,  Market  Deeping,  Mr.  R.  Searson's 

Shorthorn  herd.    By  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 
MAY  18.— At  Merton,  Thetford,  the  late  Lord  Walsingham's 

Shorthorn  herd.     By  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 
SEPTEMBER  7.— At  Holker.  Lancaster,   Shorthorns  from 

the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  herd.    By  Mr.  H.  Strafford. 
SEPTEMBER  8.— At  Beaumont  Grange,  Lancaster,  Short- 
horns from  Mr.  W.  W.  Slye's  herd .    By  Mr.  H.  Strafford. 
The  dates  of  the  following  Sales  have  not  yet  been  fixed  : 
During  the  Spring. — At  Kingsland,  Hereford,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liams' Hereford  herd.    By  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  Leominster. 

In  June.— At  Merton,  Thetford,  the  late  Lord  Walsing- 
ham's Southdown  flock.    By  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW  FOR  MARCH. 

March  has  closed  with  favourable  prospects  before  agricul- 
turists, though  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  arrive  at  aoy  certaia 
eonclusioQS  as  to  what  may  be  the  actual  result  of  the  seasou's 
operatioas.  Any  anticipations  formed  at  this  moment,  whetlier 
favourable  or  otherwise,  may  be  entirely  falsilied  by  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  and  by  the  character  of  the  weather  in  the 
future.  The  past  month,  however,  has  been  favourable  both 
for  the  growing  crops  and  for  the  prosecution  of  the  out-door 
farm  labours  incidental  to  the  period  of  the  year.  Bean  and 
pea  setting  have  been  carried  out  under  encouraging  circum- 
stances, and  very  good  progress  has  been  made  with  potato- 
planting.  A  large  breadth  of  barley  and  oats  has  been  sown 
under  good  conditions,  a  larger  area  than  usual  having  been 
placed  under  the  former  grain.  During  the  closing  weeks  of 
the  month  the  fields  were  the  scenes  of  great  activity.  A 
large  extent  of  land  has  been  planted  with  spring  wheat, 
Talavera  having  been  extensively  sown.  To  tliis  fact  is  to  he 
partly  attributed  the  rise  in  the  value  of  choice  wheats,  in 
excess  of  the  improvement  of  inferior  descriptions,  the  fine 
samples  exhibited  at  market  having  been  taken  off  eagerly  for 
seed.  The  autumn  sown  crops  are  looking  well,  wheats  es- 
pecially being  strong  and  healthy.  The  fields,  however,  are 
rather  backward  for  the  time  of  year — the  result  of  the  long 
continued  and  severe  frost ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be 
deplored,  as  the  plant  has  to  go  through  many  vicissitudes  of 
wind  and  weather  during  the  next  few  weeks.  The  young 
wheats  are  well  above  ground  in  the  southern  counties,  and 
are  looking  strong  and  healthy,  though  a  certain  loss  of  colour 
has  resulted  from  the  recent  great  fall  in  temperature.  From 
the  midland  districts  our  accounts,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  equally 
favourable  ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  look  for  any  import- 
ant communication  from  the  north,  from  which  we  can  form  no 
legitimate  conclusion  at  this  early  period  of  the  year.  So  far 
as  present  experience  goes,  nearly  all  the  autumn-sown  crops 
aie  doing  well,  and  the  prospect  before  them  is  good.  An  im- 
portant exception  must  be  made,  however,  in  the  case  of 
winter  beans,  which  have  suffered  severely  from  the  frost  in 
many  instances,  a  large  proportion  of  the  plants  having  suc- 
cumbed to  the  cold.  The  crops,  however,  have  been  very 
variously  affected,  though  the  great  majority  has  been  damaged 
and  curtailed. 

The  wheat  trade  has  been  influenced  by  peculiar  circum- 
etauces  during  the  month,  arising  from  the  political  complica- 
tions on  the  Continent.  On  the  signature  of  peace  hopes 
were  entertained  that  trade  with  France  would  be  actively  re- 
sumed, and  the  corn  trade  naturally  looked  for  a  large  share 
<»f  the  traffic  j  and  this  was  reasonable  enough.  The  lengthened 


occupation  by  the  German  armies  had  completely  exhausted 
the  stock  of  cereal  produce  in  the  northern  districts  of  France, 
and  a  large  export  from  this  side  was  consequently  anticipated. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  French  graiu  trade  at  ail 
times  operates  most  injuriouly  upon  our  own,  and  for  these 
reasons  :  Situated  under  similar  geological  and  climatic,  if  not 
similar  geographical,  conditions  as  EDgland,  the  crops  of  France 
are  generally  very  similar  to  our  own  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
bad  or  good  harvest  in  England  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
bad  or  good  harvest  in  France.  Now  France  is  usually  an 
exporting  country,  and  Mr.  Caird  estimates  that  in  the  tea 
years  ended  1866  she  sent  us  13  per  cent,  of  our  imports  of 
wheat.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  she  exports  to  us  at  a 
time  when  we  less  need  her  assistance,  and  draws  breadstuffs 
from  us  at  a  time  when  we  are  hard  pressed  for  supplies.  The 
fact  that  the  French  have  a  large  extent  of  land  under  wheat 
cultivation  annually,  under  an  inferior  system  of  farming,  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  a  bad  season  is  much 
more  severely  felt  by  them  than  by  ourselves.  This 
year  these  influences  are  intensified.  The  last  harvest 
in  France  was  below  the  average,  and  even  in 
ordinary  circumstances  it  was  probable  that  she  would  draw 
somewhat  heavily  upon  us.  But  the  recent  war  has  had  the 
effect  of  completely  exhausting  the  stock  of  grain  in  the  north 
and  of  heavily  drawing  upon  the  south,  so  that  our  exports 
will  probably  be  increased  in  proportion,  as  indeed  they  have 
been  up  to  this  period.  It  appears  likely,  therefore,  that  the 
value  of  wheat  will  be  fully  supported  for  some  time  to  come, 
so  that  prices  have  seen  their  lowest  point  for  the  season.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  as  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  absence  of  political  complications  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  trade,  and  should  the  present  unfortunate 
circumstances  attending  the  development  of  the  Republic  in 
France  not  be  overcome,  a  great  check  will  be  given  to  the 
export  trade  in  all  articles,  corn  not  excepted.  Another 
unfortunate  feature  is  the  demoralisation  of  the  commercial 
world  in  France.  Bills  due  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  are  still  unpaid,  and  debtors  naturally  take  refuge 
under  the  protection  of  the  conflicting  "  authorities"  as  oppor- 
tunity serves  them ;  and  the  uncertainty  attending  financial 
arrangements  would  naturally  check  any  legitimate  trade. 

Spring  corn  opened  dull  at  the  commencement  of  the  month, 
but  recovered  on  the  demand  for  seed  corn  setting  in. 

Barley  closes  without  material  change  in  value,  but  firm  in 
tone. 

Oats  have  been  in  short  supply  throughout  the  month  ; 
nevertheless,  prices  close  rather  lower  than  at  the  opening, 
though  more  steadiness  prevails  as  we  write. 
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Maiie  is  slightly  clearer. 

At  aa  early  period  of  the  month  beans  and  peas  were  in 
demand  for  setting,  and  prices  were  consequently  firm,  but  the 
trade  closes  dull  at  drooping  currencies. 

Supplies  of  flour  have  been  in  excess  of  the  demand,  owing 
to  the  over-production  for  the  French  market,  but  prices  have 
ruled  comparatively  steady  in  sympathy  with  the  state  of  the 
wheat  trade. 

There  is  no  feature  of  interest  to  notice  in  the  position  of 
the  hop  market.  Trade  has  ruled  quiet,  but  the  quotations 
have  been  well  supported  for  fine  coloury  English  qualities. 
I'oreign  descriptions  have  sold  slowly,  though  there  has  been 
some  inquiry  for  Belgian  and  American  sorts.  Best  mid  and 
East  Kents  now  sell  at  from  £5  to  £G  per  cwt. 

Fair  supplies  of  potatoes  have  been  on  sale  at  the  Metro- 
politan markets,  but  there  is  no  important  movement  to  notice 
in  the  trade.  Our  last  quotations  are  :  Englisii  Shaws  TOs.  to 
100s.,  ditto  Regents  60s.  to  95s.,  Scotch  Regents  60s.  to  95s., 
Rocks  60s.  to  80s.  per  ton. 

Hay  closes  with  a  drooping  tendency  in  value,  owing  to  the 
material  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  condition 
of  the  pastures.  Sales  have  not  as  a  rule  been  extensive. 
Prime  meadow  hay  is  quoted  at  125s.  to  135s.,  and  prime  fresh 
cut  closes  at  I35s.  to  145s.  per  load. 

The  wool  market  has  shown  great  firmness,  though,  less 
animation  has  lately  prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  untoward 
political  events  that  have  taken  place  in  France.  Fine 
qualities  of  English  wool  have  sold  freely,  all  choice  lustres 
having  commanded  extreme  rates.  Best  Down  wools  have 
been  most  in  request.  There  is  a  disposition  now  to  await  the 
effect  of  the  new  clip  upon  prices,  which  may  be  expected  in 
the  market  at  an  early  date. 

EEVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  FOR  THE  PAST 
MONTH. 

The  cattle  trade  during  the  past  month  has  been  alternately 
steady  and  depressed.  Although  the  supplies  of  stock 
forwarded  to  market  have  not  been  extensive,  a  rather  large 
supply  has  been  detained  at  the  waterside,  and,  as  heavy 
receipts  have  come  to  hand  in  the  carcase  trade,  the  deficiency 
in  other  quarters  has  been  about  compensated.  As  regards 
beasts,  the  arrivals  from  our  own  graziug  districts  have  been 
about  an  average  as  regards  number,  and  the  condition  gene- 
rally has  been  satisfactory,  the  Norfolk  stock  mostly  coming  to 
hand  in  good  condition.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
month  the  best  Scots  were  making  as  much  as  5s.  8d.  per  8  lbs., 
but  the  price  has  twice  fallen  to  5s.  4d.  per  8  lbs. 

Sheep  have  been  sent  forward  with  tolerable  freedom,  and 
some  good  serviceable  animals  have  come  to  hand.  Although 
not  active,  the  trade  has  presented  a  firm  appearance  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  month.  At  one  time  the  best  Devons 
and  half-breds  in  the  wool  were  making  fully  6s.  6d.  per  8  lbs., 
but  a  tall  of  2d.  per  8  lbs.  has  since  taken  place. 

Lambs,  of  which  a  moderate  supply  has  been  on  offer,  have 
sold  at  from  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  8  lbs. 

Calves  have  changed  hands  quietly,  and  pigs  have  com- 
manded but  little  attention. 

The  pastures  and  meadow  lands  now  present  a  more  verdant 
appearance,  and  cattle  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  fair  feed,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  supply  of  grass  is  by  no  means  extensive. 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  during  the 
past  month  have  been  as  follows  :  Head. 

Beasts      6,996 

Sheep  &  Lambs 31,170 

Calves      967 


Total 

...     39,831 

Import  at  corresponding  periods : 

Total 

in  1870      

...    30,769 

1869      

...     53,383 

1868      

...     12,337 

1867      

...     34,700 

1866      

...     51,869 

1865      

...     25,719 

1864      

...     18,104 

1863      

...     15,644 

1862      

...       6,269 

1861      

...      9,091 

The  arrivals  of  beasts  from  our  own  grazing  districts,  as 

well  as  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thus  compare  with  the 

three  previous  years :  Mar.,      Mar.,     Mar.,     Mar., 

From—  1868.     1869.    1870.     1871. 

Norfolk,    Suffolk,    Essex,     .ind 

Cambridgeshire 9,100    4,806     5,950     9,530 

Other  parts  of  England 2,620    2,800    2,310     2,677 

Scotland    2,22i       815       906       657 

Ireland 720       474    1.670       920 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  and  disposed  of  at  the 
Metropolitan  Market  during  the  month  have  been  as  under : 

Head. 

Beasts      15,620 

Sheep  and  Lambs  102,545 

Calves      709 

Pigs         610 

Comparison  of  Sufflies. 
March,  Beasts.    Sheep  &  Lambs.     Calves.  Pigs. 

1870     15,112  115,855  1,029  440 

1869     18,950  132,910  1,165  525 

1868     20,380  127,260  1,146  2,270 

1867     14,460  95,600  1,100  1,800 

1866     15,511  117,550  1,075  2,205 

1865     22,400  86,752  1,142  3,015 

1864     21,500  91,890  1,218  2,690 

1863     18,653  88,560  935  2,432 

1862     18,200  83,040  881  2,810 

1861     18,500  85,270  700  2,410 

1860     18,160  93,409  853  2,042 

1859     16,810  94.775  695  2,890 

1858     17,821  74,410  704  1,915 

Beasts  have  sold  at  from  3s.  to  5s.  8d.,  mutton  3s.  4d.  to 
6s.  8d.,  lambs  7s.  6d.  to  8s.,  calves  Ss.  8d.  to  6s.,  and  pigs  Ss. 
6d,  to  6s.  2d.  per  8  lbs.  to  sink  the  offal. 

Comparison  of  Prices, 

Mar.,  1870.  Mar.,  1869. 

s.    d,    s.     d.  8.     d.    8.   d. 

Beef  from     3    2tol5     2  3    4  to  5     8 

Mutton  3     0  to  6     0  3    4  to  6     8 

Lamb  7    6  to  8    0  0    0  to  0    0 

Veal 3  10  to  6     0  4    8  to  6     2 

Pork 4    6  to  5    8  3    8  to  5    2 

Mar.,  1868.  Mar.,  1867. 

g.     d.    s.    d.  s.    d.     s.    d. 

Beef  from     3    4  to  5     0  3    4  to  5     2 

Mutton         3    8  to  5    4  3  10  to  6    2 

Lamb  0    0  to  0    0  0    0  to  0    0 

Veal 4    2  to  5    4  4    6  to  5     6 

Pork 3    4  to  4    2  3    8  to  4    2 


CUMBERLAND. 


The  winter  just  passed  away  was  one  of  those  commonly 
called  "  the  old-fashioned  sort,"  that  is,  accompanied  with 
long  and  severe  frost,  which  kept  the  usual  farming  ope- 
rations in  the  field  all  but  stationary  for  some  weeks.  But 
since  the  hoary  tyrant  relaxed  his  icy  grasp,  the  weather  hav- 
ing been  favourable,  every  exertion  has  been  used  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  and  under  the  favourable  circumstances  the 
plough  has  never  been  stopped  by  bad  weatlier,  so  that  the 
debt  of  labour  has  been  nearly  cleared  off.  The  wheat  which 
was  early  got  in  had  shown  a  fine  braird  before  the  frost  set 
in,  but  there  was  a  great  breadth  only  committed  to  the 
ground  shortly  before  the  frost,  and  this  consequently  did  not 
make  its  appearance  till  after  the  frost  left,  but  it  then  came  very 
well,  and  all  so  far  looks  very  promising.  The  greatest  danger 
will  be  to  that  on  light  black-topped  land,  especially  if  forward 
when  the  frost  sets  in,  as  should  the  nights  be  again  frosty,  and 
the  days  hot,  accompanied  by  a  sharp  east  wind,  such  as  now 
prevails,  it  may  loose  root.  Wheat  sowing  is  now  finished, 
except  some  patches  of  the  April  variety  ;  while  oat  sowing 
has  partially  commenced,  but  not  much  will  be  done  for  some 
days,  as  the  land  is  perhaps  a  little  too  dry,  and  would  be  bet- 
ter for  a  shower  or  two  of  rain  before  seeding.  The  weather 
is  at  present  very  favourable  for  preparing  the  land  for  green 
crops,  but  is,  and  for  some  time  has  been,  sadly  against  vege- 
tation,  and  threatening  to  retard  the  growth  of  keep  for  out'« 
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door  stock  to  a  late  period.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate  iu 
consequence  of  the  great  and  general  destruction  of  the  turnip 
crop,  both  of  that  growing  in  the  field,  and  tliat  stored,  and 
all  will  be  exhausted  long  before  the  usual  tinae  in  other  years. 
This  is  hurrying  fat  cattle  to  the  market  sooner  than  tliey 
otjierwise  would  have  been  sent,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
unfavourably  affect  the  market  as  yet,  beef  and  mutton 
bringing  good  prices.  The  crops  of  botli  corn  and  hay  last 
year  being  very  good,  fodder  continues  plentiful,  but  a  late 
spring  may  make  it  all  wanted  to  carry  through  till  the  grass 
comes.  Potatoes  are  very  plentiful  and  cheap,  but  they  will 
probably  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  fill  up  the  void 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  turnips,  as,  at  their  present  price, 


they  will  not  be  a  costly  feed  for  cattle.  Store  stock  of  every 
kind,  both  calving  cows  and  young  cattle,  are  in  great  demand, 
and  bring  high  prices  at  all  the  auctions  that  have  been  held 
for  some  time  back  ;  and  store  sheep  are  also  in  demand,  and 
bring  a  price  relative  to  the  high  price  of  mutton.  Horses, 
especially  for  agricultural  purposes,  have  been  in  great  request, 
the  better  sort  bringing  unusually  long  figures.  The  pork 
market  is  about  to  close,  and  a  good  price  has  prevailed 
tliroughout,  though  a  shade  lower  than  last  year.  Young 
pigs  still  sell  at  fair  prices,  but  much  lower  than  some  time 
since.  Labourers  are  scarce  ;  and  the  writer  was  told  the 
other  day  by  one  that  he  could  have  five  offers  for  every  day's 
work.— March  23. 


REVIEW     OE    THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING    THE    PAST    MONTH. 


Like  February,  the  month  of  March  has  passed  through 
great  fluctuations,  the  lowest  point  at  night  being  9  degs. 
of  frost,  and  the  highest  ia  the  shade  on  the  20th,  as 
much  as  65  degs.  Not  many  frosty  nights,  however,  oc- 
curred, and  we  had  only  one  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which 
laid  on  the  ground  for  a  day,  and  so  saved  the 
grass  and  other  vegetation  beyond  what  was  expected, 
while  many  almost  summer  days  ruled  on  the  third  week, 
and  brought  everything  forward  apace.  Beyond  the 
damage  to  the  autuuin-sowu  oats,  barley,  Sec,  but  little 
harm  has  occurred  ajiparcatly  to  the  wheat,  though  we  have 
heard  of  its  being  cut  up  on  the  light  soils  as  well  as  of 
misplants  on  the  stronger  soils.  So  as  a  whole,  March  has 
been  hue  and  sunny,  though  without  the  usual  strong 
breezes  till  near  the  close.  With  these  fine  opportuni- 
ties, farmers  have  been  busy  in  sowing  their  Lent  corn, 
and  a  few  April  showers  will  make  tlie  corn  fields  bright 
and  promising.  The  National  Assembly  having  made 
peace  with  Prussia,  we  were  iu  hopes  of  a  gradual  return 
on  the  part  of  France  to  prosperity  ;  but  before  spring 
planting  has  been  completed,  towards  which  our  own 
country  has  contributed  so  much,  the  capital  has  broken 
out  with  a  political  phrensr,  which  already  stained  by 
blood,  leaves  calculation  altogether  baflled,  and  threatens 
every  form  of  disaster,  not  only  to  its  authors, 
but  also  to  the  peacefully-disposed.  Our  weekly 
exports  of  wheat,  oats,  and  other  kinds  of  grain 
have  assumed  unusual  propoitions,  and  if  peace  and 
quiet  were  fully  assured  might  still  increase  ;  but  with 
commerce  deranged  friendly  hands  are  paralized,  and  agri- 
culture is  again  seriously  threatened,  unless  the  present 
anarchy  be  speedily  quelled.  As  we  expected,  and  wrote 
in  our  last,  prices  have  been  still  tending  upwards  for 
wheat,  so  that  we  are  at  least  2s.  per  qr.  dearer  than  then ; 
nor  does  the  movement  seem  likely  to  stop,  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Baltic  has  been  coeval  with  a  simultaneous 
rise  in  prices  throughout  Belgium  and  Germany,  as  well 
as  Holland,  where  much  mischief  is  reported  to  have  been 
done  to  the  growing  crops.  This  may  have  been  exagge- 
rated, and  we  sincerely  hope  so,  for  the  general  shortness 
of  stocks  has  been  plain  enough,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  ordinary  labour  from  the  fields  must  have  further  re- 
duced the  future  chances  of  plenty.  Odessa  being  open, 
we  are  glad  to  hear  that  good  supplies  are  shortly  ex- 
pected there  from  Southern  llussia  ;  and  when  the  canals 
of  America  are  free  fair  shipments  will  doubtless  be  made; 
but,  with  a  reported  deficiency  thence,  and  a  speculative 
spirit,  prices  seem  more  likely  to  rise  than  decline.  The 
following  rates  were  lately  ruling  at  the  places  named: 
Wheat  at  Paris  67s.  to  70s.,  English  for  seed  being  held 
at  extravagant  prices.  At  Bordeaux  native  qualities 
63s.  to  05s.     Russian    sorts   at  Marseilles    54s.    to   57s. 


Wheat  at  Antwerp  66s.,  at  Gourtrai  63s.,  at  Namur  67s., 
at  Rotterdam  64s.,  at  Hambro'  5-ls.  to  63s.,  at  Zurich 
(Switzerland)  55s.  to  60s.,  at  Berlin  and  Stettin  53s.  to 
553.  ;  at  Danzig,  placed  in  Londou,  the  best  high-mixed 
was  623.  to  633.  Wheat  at  Alexandria,  with  little  of- 
fered, and  very  poor  quality,  41s.  free  on  board  ;  at  San 
Francisco  62s.  6d.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance ;  at  Val- 
paraiso 563.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance ;  at  New  York 
rid  No.  2  Milwaukie  55s.  per  4801bs.,  cost,  freight,  and 
insurance. 

The  first  Monday  opened  on  moderate  supplies  of 
Wheat,  both  English  and  foreign.  The  show  of  fresh 
samples  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands  was  limited, 
and  geiier?lly  iu  poor  condition;  yet  sales  were  made, 
though  but  slowly,  at  an  advance  of  Is.  on  the  best- 
conditioned  samples.  There  being  ■>.  demand  for  new 
spring  American,  for  sowing  in  France,  this  quality  ad- 
vanced 2s.  per  qr. ;  but  other  descriptions  were  only  Is. 
per  qr.  higher,  with  but  a  moderate  inquiry.  With 
large  arrivals  off  the  coast,  there  was  no  quotable  ad- 
vance. Occupation  iu  the  fields  this  week  lessened  the 
supplies  in  many  country  markets,  this  circumstance,  with 
more  favourable  advices  from  London,  caused  a  modeiate 
rise :  some,  however,  were  only  Is.  dearer— as  Alford, 
Gainsboro',  Hull,  Leeds,  Louth,  Market  Harbro',  Market 
Rasen,  Newcastle,  Spalding,  T;;irsk,  &c.,  while  Lynn, 
Melton  Mowbray,  Spilsby,  Stockton,  and  several  other 
towns  were  up  Is.  to  2s.  Liverpool  throughout  the 
week  was  only  firm.  Edinboro'  and  Glasgow  were  Is. 
higher  for  wheat  per  qr.  Dublin  was  rather  dearer  for 
foreign  wheat,  and  firm  for  L-ish.  Belfast  was  5s.  per 
ton  higher  for  fine  foreign. 

On  the  second  Monday  less  English  wheat  was  reported, 
but  the  foreign  arrivals  were  doubled.  The  show  of 
fresh  samples  from  the  near  counties  was  again  limited, 
and  generally  in  poor  condition.  Really  fine  dry  parcels 
being  scarce,  were  fully  as  dear,  but  inferior  sorts  were 
difficult  to  place.  The  foreign  trade  was  by  no  means 
free,  but  the  best  Baltic,  both  red  and  white,  was  quite 
as  dear  as  on  the  previous  week ;  but  had  the  lower 
qualities  of  Russian  been  forced  less  money  must  have 
been  accepted.  With  but  small  arrivals  off  the  coast, 
prices  were  much  the  same.  The  country  markets  this 
week  were  generally  dull,  the  weather  having  been  fine 
and  the  frost  breaking  in  the  Baltic  and  Southern  Russia. 
There  was,  however,  little  disposition  anywhere  to  accept 
less  money,  though  Bury  St.  Edmund's  gave  way  Is.  per 
qr.,  and  Wolverhampton  was  rather  lower  ;  but  at  Louth 
the  scarcity  of  fine  red  wheat  raised  prices  Is.  to  2s.  per 
qr.,  and  Newcastle  found  a  more  ready  sale.  Liverpool 
was  down  Id.  per  cental  on  Tuesday,  and  dull  on  the 
Friday's  market.     At  Edinburgh  good  wheat  brought  Is. 
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per  qr.  more,  but  at  Glasgow  the  tendency  was  dowu- 
wards.  Native  wheat  remained  firm  at  Dublin,  and  fine 
foreign  was  rather  dearer. 

On  the  third  Monday  there  was  a  further  diminution 
in  the  supply  of  native  wheat,  but  the  foreign  arrivals 
remained  good.  At  the  opening  of  the  market  the  best 
samples  were  generally  held  at  higher  rates,  and  in  some 
few  instances  Is.  per  qr.  more  was  paid  ;  but  these  were 
exceptions.  Business,  though  firm,  was  limited  in  extent. 
With  further  sales  of  fine  new  American  red  for  seed,  this 
quality  again  obtained  Is.  per  qr.  more,  having  sold  at 
583. ;  but  for  other  qualities  nothing  beyond  the  previous 
currency  could  be  realized.  With  good  arrivals  off  the 
coast,  fine  sorts  sold  at  full  prices ;  but  the  trade 
eventually  slackened.  The  country  trade  this  week,  with 
the  weather  all  through  unusually  fine,  had  a  cheerful 
aspect,  and  there  was  a  general  advance  of  Is.  to  23. 
per  qr.,  though  a  few  markets  only  reported  increased 
firmness.  Among  those  who  noted  Is.  improvement  were 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Boston,  Sleaford, 
Rugby,  St.  Ives,  Alford,  Lynn,  Wolverhampton,  Leeds, 
Newcastle,  and  Rotherham.  Those  reporting  the  ad- 
vance Is.  to  2s.  were  Manchester,  Melton  Mowbray, 
Newark,  Spilsby,  Stockton,  Brigg,  Hull,  &c.  Liverpool 
was  up  only  Id.  per  cental,  on  Tuesday,  with  no  subse- 
quent change.  Glasgow  was  firm  for  all  qualities  of 
wheat,  and  rather  dearer  for  American,  and  Edinburgh 
noted  an  improvement  of  Is.  per  qr.  The  Dublin  wheat 
trade  was  only  steady  for  home-grown  sorts,  with  a  turn 
in  foreign  against  buyers. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  there  was  a  moderate  arrival  of 
English  wheat,  and  only  two  parcels  of  foreign — viz.,  one 
small  cargo  from  Dantzic  and  one  lot  from  India,  while 
the  exports  of  the  week  were  equal  to  the  entire  supply 
of  English.  The  show  of  fresh  samples  during  the  morn- 
ing from  Kent  and  Essex  was  limited,  and  the  condition 
much  improved  by  the  previous  week's  fine  weather. 
Factors  therefore  were  asking  Is.  more  money  for  any- 
thing fine,  especially  for  nursery  quality  for  seed  for 
France,  and  61s.  was  paid,  with  some  advance  on  white ; 
but  there  was  too  little  life  in  the  trade  to  call  it  gene- 
rally dearer.  In  foreign  also,  with  our  exports  over- 
balancing the  supplies,  there  was  an  upward  feeling  ;  but 
the  strange  state  of  Paris  prevented  any  free  movement, 
and  an  advance  was  only  obtained,  and  that  a  small  one, 
on  well-known  bulks  and  the  best  new  American.  Float- 
ing cargoes  were  very  steady,  and  the  finest  a  free  sale. 

The  imports  into  London  in  the  four  weeks  were 
33,105  qrs.  English  and  57,480  qrs.  foreign,  against  20,114 
qrs.  English  and  32,929  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  time  last 
year;  but  then  the  exports  were  only  855  qrs.  against 
32,576  qrs.  this  last  month ;  so  they  were  only  500  qrs. 
short  of  the  entire  home-supply.  The  imports  into  the 
kingdom  for  four  weeks  ending  18th  March  were  1,988,207 
cwt.  wheat  and  349,798  cwt.  flour,  against  2,430,137  cwt. 
wheat  and  278,491  cwt.  flour  in  1870.  The  London 
averages  commenced  at  56s.  4d.  and  closed  at  57s.  5d. 
The  general  averages  began  at  533.  9d.  and  ended  at  54s. 
7d.,  thus  showing  a  steady  and  upward  movement  both  on 
town  and  the  country. 

The  flour  trade  at  the  commencement  of  the  month 
remaining  under  the  influence  of  a  large  export  trade 
was  Is.  to  2s.  per  sack  dearer,  and  Is.  per  brl. ;  but  with 
a  subsidence  of  this  foreign  demand  it  relapsed  into  a 
quiet  state  in  which  it  closed  with  Norfolks  scarcely 
worth  over  38s.,  though  quoted  39s.  The  stock  of  barrel 
Flour  being  short  prices  closed  firm,  and  the  quotations 
by  last  telegram  for  New  York  were  28s.  4d.  c.  f.  and  i.  for 
extra  State,  which,with  landing  expenses  and  commission 
included,  leaves  no  margin  for  the  Loudon  trade.  The 
exports  for  the  month  have  been  34^301  cwts. ;  the  im- 


ports in  the  same  lime  into  London  were  96,192  sks. 
English  and  2,421  sks.  46,330  brls.  foreign,  against  85,986 
sks.  English  and  3,206  sks.  24,770  brls.  foreign  for  the 
same  period  in  1870. 

Though  the  trade  in  malting  barley  has  been  on  the 
wane,  the  absence  of  fine  foreign  and  short  supplies  of 
home  growth  have  hardened  prices  about  Is. ;  foreign^ 
also,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  maize  has  improved  to 
the  same  extent,  there  being  only  a  moderate  quantity  in 
store.  There  will  doubtles's  be  fair  arrivals  eventually 
from  the  Black  Sea  ;  but,  perhaps,  not  in  such  quantity 
as  to  materially  reduce  prices,  as  our  last  crop  shows 
indications  of  being  used  up.  The  imports  for  four  weeks 
into  London  have  been  8,375  qrs.  British,  38,717  qrs. 
foreign,  against  10,647  qrs.  British  and  18,800  qrs.  foreign 
in  1870;  but  during  the  month  we  have  exported 
2,001  qrs. 

In  malt  also,  we  have  the  unusual  feature  of  an  export 
of  4,791  qrs.  during  the  month,  and  to  this  we  mainly 
attribute  the  steadiness  of  prices  which  have  not  varied 
during  the  month,  excepting  an  upward  teadancy  for  fine 
sorts. 

Of  foreign  Oats  no  supplies  worth  naming  came  to 
London  till  the  fourth  ilonday,  and  they  did  not  reach 
to  a  weekly  average,  yet  by  the  better  prices  lately  ob- 
tained, English  growers  have  been  induced  to  send  up 
more  than  their  wont  for  so  small  a  crop  ;  still  the  mar- 
ket has  almost  exclusively  depended  on  granary  stores, 
which  by  a  heavy  weekly  drain  are  now  much  deminished, 
to  the  great  relief  of  holders,  whose  case  at  one  time 
looked  very  gloomy,  for  good  corn,  not  very  long  ago, 
was  selling  at  19s.'  now  worth  23s.,  say  for  Russian  of 
38  lbs.  per  bushel  weight,  Swedes  bringing  Is.  more.  The 
gain  of  the  month  has  been  very  little,  if  anything,  for  the 
fluctuations  of  the  weather  have  so  often  promised 
free  supplies  from  the  Baltic,  which  never  came  to  hand, 
that  dealers  preferred  the  choice  the  granaries  aftbrded 
them  to  paying  more  for  the  few  ship  samples  on  sale. 
The  granaries,  too,  have  been  farther  relieved  by  an  ex- 
port of  20,821  qrs.  Our  receipts  in  London  for  the 
month  were  11,709  qrs.  English,  36,009  qrs.  foreign, 
against  2,940  qrs.  English,  35,614  qrs.  foreign  in  1870. 
Beans  through  the  month  have  been  dull,  without 
quotable  change.  None  are  at  present  coming  from 
Egypt,  though  sales  on  contract  have  been  made  at  333. 
free  on  board.  But  with  maize  relatively  dearer  we  do  not 
see  how  prices  can  be  reduced  without  large  arrivals  of 
that  grain,  which  cannot  fret  here  from  New  York  before 
the  middle  of  May.  The"  month's  imports  were  3,219 
qrs.  English,  8,470  qrs.  foreign  ;  against  3,827  qrs.  Eng- 
lish,  3,358  qrs.  foreign  in  1870. 

The  supply  of  peas  has  been  very  limited.  During  the 
seed  demand  rates  were  high,  but  they  have  resumed  the 
consumption  value  without  any  quotable  alteration.  The 
English  imports  in  four  weeks  were  1,396  qrs.  English, 
286  qrs.  foreign  ;  against  1,910  qrs.  English  last  year. 

Maize  being  in  very  short  supply  has  risen  Is.  6d.  per 
qr.,  good  yellow  being  worth  36s.  to  373.  per  qr.  These 
prices  are  likely  to'  fall  on  the  arrival  of  last  year's 
crop. 

Linseed,  very  seldom  the  subject  of  change,  has  within 
the  last  five  we'eks  gained  in  value  Ss.  to  4s.,  and  there 
seems  no  chance  for  some  lime  of  a  reduction.  Stocks  and 
arrivals  being  small,  cakes  have  only  been  firm. 

The  seed  trade  during  the  month  about  reached  it» 
zenith,  and  a  fair  amount  of  business  was  transacted  in 
cloverseed  at  full  prices,  and  it  was  the  same  with  spring 
tares,  which  this  season  have  been  largely  in  request,  but 
these  now  appear  to  have  had  their  day,  with  several 
samples  unsold,  and  prices  looking  down. 
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OURRBNT  PRICES  OP  BRITISH  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 
IN  MARK  LANE. 

Shllllnga  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  new,  Essex  and  Kent,  white 66  to  60 

„  ,,         red  61     68 

Norfolk,  Linclnsh.,  and  Yorksh.,  red. 61 

BARLEY 30  to  33 Chevalier 35 

Grinding 29      30 Distilling 34 

MALT,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk 60 


Kingston,  Ware,  and  town-made . 

Brown 

RYE 

OATS,  English,  feed  24  to  26 Potato., 

Scotch,  feed 00 

Irish,  feed,  white  21 

Ditto,  black 20 

BEANS,  Mazagan  ...37 

Harrow  40 

PEAS,  white,  boiler8.36 


60 
,49 
,36 
,29 
,00 
,26 
,23 
,37 

45 


00 Potato, 

26 Fine..., 

25 Potato. 

40 Ticks.. 

44 Pigeon 

40 Maple  43  to  46Grey,new  37 
FLOUR,  per  sack  of  2801b8.,  best  town  householda...  47 

Best  country  households 40 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  38 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 
__  Shillings  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  Dantzic,  mixed 67  to  59 extra 60to64 

Konigsberg 66      68 extra 58  60 

Rostock 65      88 fine  68  60 

SUesian,  red 62      56 white....  65  68 

Pomera.,  Meckberg.,  and  Uckermrk.  ...red 65  59 

Russian,  hard, 41  to  45... St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  47  62 

Danish  and  Holstein,  red  53    58 American  53  58 

Chilian,  white  61...  Califomian  61  ...  Australian  61  63 

BARLEY,  grinding  27  to  31. ...distilling  and  malting  34  36 

OATS,  Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  23  to  30 feed  22  25 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  23  to  26....  Stralsund...  24  27 

Canada  22to23,  Riga  23  to  21,  Arch.23to21,  P'sbg.  24  27 

TARES,  Spring,  per  qr small  45    52 large  00  00 

BEANS,  Friesland  and  Holstein 43  44 

Konigsberg 40  to  43. ..Egyptian 38  39 

PEAS,  feeding  and  maple. ..35      38. ..fine  boilers 37  38 

INDIAN  CORN,  white 33      37. ..yellow 32  36 

FLOUR,  per  sack,  French. .00      00.. .Spanish,  p.  sack  00  00 

American,  per  brl 28       27...extraandd'ble.  29  30 

BRITISH    SEEDS. 
MusTi.BD,perbu8h., brown  12s.  to  lis.,  white    10s. tolls, 

Ca.na.bt,  per  qr 68s.    60s 

OLovEBSBED.new  red 72s.    963 

CoBiANDBB,  per  owt 2l8.     228 

Tabes,  winter,  new,  per  bushel 8s.    8s.  6d, 

Tbefoil,  new 248.    283 

Rtegbass,  per  qr 36s.    40s 

LiNSBED,  per  qr.,  sowing  688.  to 708.,  crushing    68s.    633 

Linseed  Cases,  per  ton  £11  Os.  to  £12  Os 

Rapesebd,  per  qr 76s.    80a 

Rafb  Cakb,  perton £5  15s.  Od.  to  £6  12s.  6d 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

OoBiANSBB,  per  cwt 21s.to22s 

Oabbawat       ,,       new 32s.    33s, 

LiNSEBD,  per  qr.,  Baltic  688.  to  623. ..Bombay    6is.    633 

LiKSBED  Cakes,  per  ton £11  Os.  Od;  to  £12  Os 

Rape  Cake,  per  ton £5  16s.  to  £6  12s.  6d 

Rapesebd,  Dutch 76s.    SOs 


COMPARATIVE     AVERAGES. 

WHEAT. 
Years.     Qrs.         s.  d. 
1867...  60,781i  ...  59    9 
1868...  40,898}  ...  72    6 
1869...  52,22()|  ...  47    9 
1870...  66,971^  ,..  41     9 
1871 ...  78,6571  ...  61    7 

BARLEY. 

Qrs.  B.  d. 
23,312}  ...  40  6 
29.3271  ...  43  4 
2.5,189  ...  45  0 
31,8l7i..,  34  4 
38,1931  ...  36    1 

OATS. 
Qrs.        s. 
6,H1U...21 
ll,336i  ...  26 
3,707|  ...  27 
5,382|  ...  21 
7,440i  ...  25 

d. 
8 
9 
3 

1 
7 

AVERAGE  S 


Fob  thb  fast  Six 
Weeks  : 

Feb.    11,  1871 

Feb.    18,  1871 , 

Feb.    25,  1871 , 

March  4,  1871 

March  II,  1871 

March  18,  1871 

Aggregate  of  the  above 
The  same  week  in  1870... 


Wheat. 
8.     d. 

Barlev. 

53      7 

35      8 

63    11 

35      7 

63      9 

35    10 

63      2 

35      6 

63      8 

36      0 

64      7 

36      1 

53      9 

35      9 

41      9 

34      4 

Oats, 

s.  d. 

23  9 

23  7 

24  6 
24  7 

24  10 

25  7 
24  6 
21  1 


FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  WHEAT. 


Feb.  11. 


Feb.  18. 


Feb.  25. 


March4. 


Mar.  11 


Mar.  18. 


HOP  MARKETS. 
BOROUGH,  Monday,  March  27.— Our  market  presenti 
no  change,  continuing  limited  in  demand  for  every  descriptioa 
of  hops,  and  where  sales  of  ordinary  and  low  grades  are  pressed 
less  money  is  accepted.  The  foreign  market  is  quiet.  Latest 
advices  from  New  York  report  more  activity,  with  a  strong 
demand  for  choice  qualities. 

Mid  and  East  Kents  £3 

Weald  of  Kent 2 

Sussex 1 

Farnham  and  Country     ...     3 
Olds 1 


0  .... 

..    £3  10  ... 

...  £7    0 

0  ... 

..      2  16  ... 

...     3  15 

15  ... 

..2    5  ... 

...     3  10 

15  ... 

..     4  15  ... 

..      5  12 

0  ... 

...      1  15  ... 

...     2  10 

POTATO  MARKETS. 
SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE. 

Yorkshire  Flukes 90s.  to  lOOs. 

Do.       Regents    60s.  to    75s. 

Lincolnshire  do 55s.  to    6O3. 

Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do 60s.  to 

Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fife  do 50s.  to 

Do.        do.         do.  Rocks 50s.  to 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 

English  Shaws  70s.  to  100s.  per  ton. 

„      Regents    60s.  to    95s.      „ 

Scotch  Regents 60s.  to    953.       , 

„    Rocks     60s.  to    80s. 


7O3. 
65s. 
55b. 


PRICES  of  BUTTER, 

BUTTER,  per  cwt. :  s.  s. 

Dorset 158  to  160 

Friesland  140  144 

Jersey 126  136 

Fbesh,  per  doz.  ...  16  19 

BACON,  per  cwt : 

Wiltshire  64  68 

Irish,  green,  f.o.b.  62  66  | 


CHEESE,  HAMS,  &o. 

CHEESE,  per  cwt. :    s.  8. 

Cheshire 70  to  90 

Dble.  Gloucester...  64  74 

Cheddar 74  92 

American 68  76 

HAMS:  York 91  102 

Cumberland 90  98 

Irish    86  93 


BRADFORD  WOOL  MARKET,  (Thursday  last.)— Tlie 
disturbed  and  increasingly  alarming  state  of  Paris  continues 
to  exercise  a  repressive  influence  on  our  otherwise  improving 
trade,  and  a  spirit  of  unusual  hesitation  and  caution  possesses 
buyers.  In  English  wool  the  amount  turned  over  since 
Monday  shows  a  considerable  falling  otf  as  compared  with  any 
similar  period  in  the  last  few  weeks.  At  the  same  time  the 
requirements  of  users,  whose  machinery  is  now  very  fully 
under  contract,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  in  good 
descriptions  a  limited  inquiry  has  been  experienced.  Values 
in  the  mean  time  are  fully  maintained.  Wether  and  skia 
wool  in  the  country,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them, 
have  to  be  bought  rather  dearer.  Holders  in  this  market 
stand  out  for  fully  recent  quotations,  although  no  further  ad- 
vance can  be  realised.  Down  wools  are  quoted  quieter,  but 
without  any  retrograde  tendency  in  price. — Bradford  Ob- 
server. 

Cubbbnt  Peices  of  English  Wool. 
Fleeces— Southdown  hogs  per  lb. 

Half-bred  ditto  „ 

Kent  fleeces „ 

Southdown  ewes  and  wethers  ...    „ 

Leicester               ditto  „ 

SOBTS— Clothing,  picklock  „ 

Prime „ 

Choice   „ 

Super  , 

Combing,  wether  mat „ 

Picklock „ 

Common „ 

Hog  matching , 

Picklock  matching „ 

Super  ditto     ,, 


d. 
Oitol 


0  lOi 

1  1 


4 
24 
1 
0 

24 
04 
11 

4 
Oi 


0  11 


1 

1 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0  114 

1  44 

1  1 

0  111 


PRICE  CURRENT  OF  GUANO,  &o. 
Peruvian  Guano  direct  from  the  importers' stores,  j£12  10s.  perton. 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  £16  lOs.  to  £17  Os.  per  ton. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  £17  Os.  to  £18  Os.    Gypsum,  £1 10s.  per  ton. 
Superphosphates  of  Lime,  £5  5s.  lo  £b  5s.  j.er  ton 
Blood  Manure,  £6  10s.    Dissolved  Bones, £7  per  ton. 

B.  PuBSBK,  London  Manure  Company, 
116.  Fenchurch  Street. E  0. 

Guano, Peruvlan£14    6  Oto£14  lu  0|Cotsd.Cake,decor£S  15  0  do£i)    0  0 


Bone  Ash 5  16  3 

Phosphate  of  LimeO  1  2 
Linseed  Cake,  per  con — 
Amer.,thin,  bgs.lO  15  0 
Llnsd.Bomby.p.qr.S  3  0 
Bapeseed,Guzerat  3    9  0 


0  0  Cloverseed.N.A...  2  19  0 

1  3  Niger 2    7  0 

'  Nitr.  of  Soda,  p.  ct.  0  16  0  0  1 

11    0  0  German  Kainit 3    5  0  3  )i 

3    4  OiTallow,  1st  P.T.C.  2    6  6  0    i 

3  12  6!    ,,    super.  Norths  2    2  8  8    , 

SAMUEL  DOWNES  and  CO.,  General  Brokers, 

No.  7,  The  Albany,  Liverpool. 
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List  of  Trainers,  Jockeys,  &c.— Winners  of  the  Gi-eat  Races  from  their  Commencement — Queen's  Plato  Articles, 
and  Weights— Sales  of  Blood  Stock  in  1870—71. 

OFFICE— 265,   STRAND  ;  by  all  BookseUers  ;  and  at  the  various  Railway  Stations. 

Price  3s.  6d.  in  Cloth. 

DR.    J.    COLLIS  BROWNE'S    CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

CHLORODYNE  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 
CHLORODYIME  is  ttio  ^^est  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
GHLORODYIVE  etfoctually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases— Diptheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 
CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoja,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsj%  Hysteria,  Palpitation  and  Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache,  Meningitis,  &c. 

Prom  LoED  Francis  CoifYirGHAM,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  11th  December,  1868. 
"  Lord  Francis  Conjoigham,  who  this  time  last  yearboughtsomc  of  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodjme  from  Mr.  Davenport, 
and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  would  be  glad  to  have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address." 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a  dispatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manilla 
to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE." 
— See  Lancet,  1st  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  of  PIRACY  and  IMITATIONS. 

CAUTioif. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne  was,  undoubtedly,  the  Inventor  of 
CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Fbebman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to. — See  Times,  13th  July,  186-1. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.   l^d.,   23.  9d.,   4s.  6d.,  and  lis.  each.    None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  "  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE  "  on  the  Government  Stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 
Sole  Manufactueer  :— J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


POPULAR      MEDICAL       WORKS, 
PUBLISHED        BY        MANN,        3  9,        CORNHILL,        LONDON. 

Post  Free,  12  Stamps  ;  Sealed  E^ids,  16  Stamps. 

DR.  CURTIS'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE  TO  MARRIAGE  :  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
ITS  Physical  and  Personal  Oblioations.  With  instructions  to  the  Married  and  Uumarried  of  both 
Sexes,  for  removing  the  special  disqualifications  and  impediments  which  destroy  the  happiness  of  wedded  hfe, 
founded  on  the  result  of  a  successful  practice  of  30  years. — By  Dr.  J.  L.  CURTIS,  M.D.,  15,  Albemarle 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

And,  by  the  same  Author,  for  12  stamps  ;   sealed  ends,  20. 

MANHOOD:  A  MEDICAL  ESSAY  on  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Premature  Decline 
IN  Man  ;  the  Treatment  of  Nervous  Debilitj',  Spermatorrhcea,  Impotence,  and  those  peculiar  infirmities 
which  result  from  youthful  abuses,  adult  excesses,  tropical  climates,  and  other  causes  ;  with  Instructions  for  the 
Cure  of  Infection  without  Mercury,  and  its  Prevention  by  the  Author's  Prescription  (his  infallible  Lotion). 

REVIEWS       OP      THE       WORK. 

"  Manhood. — This  is  truly  a  valuable  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  young  and  old." — Sunday  Times, 
23rd  March,  1858. 

"  The  book  under  review  is  one  calculated  to  warn  and  instruct  the  erring,  without  imparting  one  idea  thai 
can  vitiate  the  mind  not  already  tutored  by  the  vices  of  which  it  treats." — Naval  and  Military  Gazette 
1st  February,  1856. 

"  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  no  member  of  society  by  whom  the  book  will  not  be  found  use- 
ful, whether  such  person  hold  the  relation  of  a  Parent,  Preceptor,  or  Clergyman." — Sun,  Evening  Paper. 

Manhood. — "  Dr.  Curtis  has  conferred  a  great  boon  by  publishing  this  little  work,  in  which  is  described  tin 
source  of  those  diseases  which  produce  decline  in  youth,  or  more  frequently  premature  old  age." — Daill 
Telegraph,  March  27,  1856. 

Consultationa  daily,  from  10  to  3  and  6  to  8.     15,  Albemarle  Street,  Ptccadillt,  London,  W. 


As  under  are  a  few  TESTIMONIALS   out,   nf 
n.any  hundreds  received  during  thlf   °' 
r±.Ail  (1871)  lu  favour  of 

THORLEY'S  HORSEJNDJATTLE  SPICE. 

VVerneth  Hall,  Gee  Cross, 
Manchester, 
Mr.  J.  Thorley.  March  ^th,  1871. 

beside  oth  rs*  „  °he  ?/  ^outh)  Disease,  and  placed  her 
standing  :  „  of   hem  w!  ^r'*""""-     '  ''"^  '7  cows 

which  we  laveyoTr  str™''"I'"''^'""'""<'f""'"^.'° 
ethers  were  goTn/drv  for',  r'  ■""-■"  '"'"  ^  "^y-  "^= 
packet  once  a  d°av  '  rL  r  '"'  "'  ""'^^^^  *em  a 

gave  twice  a  day'^-erl  n'r'f  "'f'  "^'  ^°"^  ^^^ich  we 
one  packet  a  dtv  wer.  T  i'"""'  '"''"'=  "'°==  'hat  had 
other'hui  dings^he      i,    "      /''f  "^-    '''=  "^^  "^^  - 

pigs  were  not^IffS  d  a  al  Tr  t,  '"  '*'  ™"""-  «- 
(heir  food  bein..  se-JonM      i  ''  "'''=  "^^^  ''^''  "'hout 

be  proved   bvth?r  "       '"'""'  ^P'''^''-     ^he  above  can 

tbem  rifulariy  """'"'  "^  ""=  °'^'"«.  "ho  "sited 

more  e4"thif  wL'e'T^'  "'r*^'  '°  f""'^-  ^e  have  had 
have  had  from  th!,'  ""r*"  '^''"'-  ">^"  """"y  ™uld 
season  =-»e  number  of  hens,  during  the  summer 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your's  &c., 

THOMAS  CRITCHLOW. 

KiRKBY  Stephen, 
Mr.  Thorley.  y^^w^'J  I7^^^  1871. 

thank  yru',oWd'm:'a,^n'"'  ^'°"  ^^'^"^'  -=>  --W 
my   customers  speak  "rgbt^f";  ^  "7^  »f  y°t.r  Food,  as 

pure  Berkshire  breed    tST  .,„  '',''  P°*"'  "f  the 

eea,    to   45  stones  weight  (i4lbs.    to  the 


stone),  this  winter,  on  food  seasoned  with  your  Spiee,  and 
he  had  35lbs.  of  loose  fat  taken  from  him,  besides  the  lard, 
which  was  immense. 

Your  earliest  attention  will  much  oblige 
Your  obedient  Servants, 

S.  JORDAN  &  SON. 


SCALFORD,  NEAR  MeLTON  MoWBRAY, 

Leicestershire, 

yamcary  26th,  1871. 

Dear  Mr.  Thorley, — You  have  not  sent  me  my  usual 
Almanack,  which,  without  compliment,  contains  more  than 
most  of  common  sense  and  instruction  ;  and,  as  one  good 
turn  deserves  another,  I  may  say  I  saw  in  your  Almanack 
you  recommended  Thorley's  Food  for  Dogs,  but  I  saw  a 
lack  of  testimonials  for  the  same.  Now  if  you  care  to  put 
it  in,  you  may  print  the  following : — 

Mr.  Thorley, — I  tried,  with  great  success,  on  my  prize 
Dog,  "Monarch,''  your  Thorley's  Condiment,  and  I  do 
consider  it  to  be  a  really  good  thing  to  season  dogs'  food 
with,  and  put  them  into  condition.  Having  some  eight  or  ten 
mastiff  bitches,  and  selling  so  many  puppies,  it  is  a  great 
consideration  to  me  to  obtain  so  cheap  and  useful  a  stimu- 
lant. I  would  not  use  it  at  all  in  my  large  Mastiff  Kennel 
had  I  not  proved  its  use. 

I  am,  yours  obliged, 

M.  B.  WYNNE, 

J.  Thorley,  Esq.  Scalford,  Leicestershire. 


UXFORD, 

January  16th,  1871. 
To  J.  Thorley,  Esq. 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  I  did  not  before  write  you  that  a  most 
splendid  beast,  fed  by  George  Bilyard,  Esq.,  of  Fledboro', 
near  Newark,  sold  for  a  very  high  price  at  Retford  Fat 
Stock  Market.  The  animal  weighed  one  ton,  less  a  few 
pounds,  alive — dead  weight,  100  stones  61bs.  I  am  pleased 
to  add,  as  is  Mr.  Bilyard,  that  we  both  consider  your 
excellent  Food  had  a  deal  to  do  with  its  excellent  quality. 

JNO.  MARTIN. 


LONDON   AND    COUNTY    BANKING    COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED   1836. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL... £2,500,000,  in  60,000  SHAEES  of  £60  EACH. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL... £1,000,000        RESERVE  FUND... £500,000. 


NATHANIEL  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
T.  TYRINGHAM  BERNARD,  Esq. 
PHILIP  PATTON  BLYTH,  Esq. 
JOHN  WM.  BURMESTER,  Esq. 

P.  P.  BLYTH,  Esq        | 

WILLLA-M  JARDINE,  Esq, 


DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS  STOCK  COWIE,  Esq. 
FREDERICK  PRANCIS,  Esq. 
FREDERICK  HARRISON,  Esq. 
LORD  ALFRED  HERVEY. 
TRUSTEES. 
J.  \V.  BURMESTER,  Esq.         | 
AUDITORS. 


WILLIAM  CHAMPION   JONES,  Esq. 
E.  HARBORD  LUSHINGTON,  Esq. 
JAMES  MORLEY,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  NICOL,  Esq. 

W.  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq. 


I        WILLL&.M  NORMAN,  Esq.        |        RICHARD  H.  SWAINE,  Esq. 

Geneeal  Manager— WILLIAM    McKEWAN,   Esq. 

CHIEF  INSPECTOR.  INSPECTORS  OF  BRANCHES.  CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT. 

W.  J.  NORFOLK,  Esq.         H.  J.  LEMON,  Esq.,  and  C.  SHERRING,  Esq.         JAMES  GRAY,  Esq. 

SOLICITOKS— Messrs.  STEVENS,  WILKINSON,  &  HARRIES. 

Secketary— F.  CLAPPISON,  Esq. 


HEAD    OFFICE,     31, 

JiANASEE— WHITBREAD  TOMSON,  Esq.  [ 


LOMBARD    STREET. 

Assistant  Manager— WILLIAM  HOWARD,  Esq. 


THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK  opens— 

DRAWING  ACCOUNTS  with  Commercial  Houses  and  Private  Individuals,  either  upon  the  plan  usually  adopted  by 
ether  Bankers,  or  by  charging  a  small  Commission  to  those  persons  to  whom  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  sustain  an  agreed 
Permanent  Balance. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.— Deposit  Receipts  are  issiied  for  sums  of  Money  placed  upon  these  Accounts,  and  Interest  is 
allowed  for  such  periods  and  at  such  rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  reference  being  had  to  the  state  of  the  Money  Market. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES  AND  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  are  issued,  payable  in  the  piincipal  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  Con- 
tinent, in  Australia,  Canada,  India,  and  China,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Agency  of  Foreign  and  Country  Banks  is  undertaken. 

The  PuECHASB  and  Salb  of  Government  and  other  Stocks,  of  English  or  Foreign  Shares  efifected,  and  DiriSSirBS, 
Annuities,  &c.,  received  for  Customers  of  the  Bank. 

Great  faciUties  are  also  afforded  to  the  Customers  of  the  Bank  for  the  receipt  of  Money  ftom  the  Towns  where  the  Com- 
pany has  Branches. 

The  Ofllcers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  not  to  disclose  the  transactions  of  any  of  its  Customers. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors,  WM.  McKEWAN,  General  Manager. 


IMPORTANT   TO    FLOCKMASTERS. 


THOMAS  BIGG,  Agricultural  and  Veterinary 
Chemist,  by  Appointment  to  His  late  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  Consort,  K.G.,  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover 
Street,  Borough,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  Graziers  to  his  valuable  SHEEP  and  LAMB 
DIPPING  COMPOSITION,  wliich  reciuires  no  Boiling,  and 
may  be  used  with  Warm  or  Cold  Water,  for  effectually 
destroying  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  all  other  msects  injm'ious  to 
the  Flock,  preventing  the  alarming  attacks  of  Fly  and  Shab, 
and  cleansing  and  purifying  the  Skin,  thereby  greatly  im- 
proving the  Wool,  hoth  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  highly 
contributing  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

Prepared  only  by  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  &c.,  at  his  Manu- 
factory as  above,  and  sold  as  follows,  although  any  other 
quantity  may  be  had,  if  required : — 

41b.  for  20  sheep,  price,  jar  included £0 


61b. 

30 

81b. 

40 

10  lb. 

60 

20  lb. 

lOO 

301b. 

150 

401b. 

20O 

501b. 

250 

601b. 

300 

801b. 

400 

1001b. 

500 

(cask  and  measure 
included) 


0  10 

0  15 

1  0 
1  3 
1    7 

1  17 

2  6 


Should  any  Flockmaster  prefer  boiling  the  Composition,  it 
wiU  be  equally  effective. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
From  Mr.  Heeepath,  the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist  :— 
Bristol  Laboratory,  Old  Park,  January  18th,  1861. 
Sir, — I  have  submitted  your  Sheep  Dipping  Composition  to 
analysis,  and  find  that  the  ingi-edients  are  well  lalended,  and 
the  mixture  neutral.    If  it  is  used  according  to  the  directions 
given,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  while  it  effectually  destroys  vermin, 
it  will  not  injure  the  hair  roots  (or  "  yolk")  in  the  skin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase.    I  think  it  deserves  the  numerous 
testimonials  published.    I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

William  Hekapaih,  Sen.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  &c.. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Leicester  House,  Great  Doyer-street,  Borough,  London, 


He  would  also  especially  call  attention  to  his  SPECIFIC, 
or  LOTION,  for  the  SCAB  or  SHAB,  which  will  be  found 
a  certain  remedy  for  eradicating  that  loathsome  and  ruinous 
disorder  in  Sheep,  and  which  may  be  safely  used  in  all 
climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  all  descriptions 
of  sheep,  even  ewes  in  lamb.  Price  FIVE  SHILLINGS  per 
gallon— sufficient  on  an  average  for  thu-ty  Sheep  (according 
to  the  virulence  of  the  disease) ;  also  in  wine  quart  bottles, 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL. 
"  Scoulton,  near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  April  16th,  1855. 

"Dear  Sh',— In  answer  to  yom's  ot  the  4th  inst.,  which 
would  have  been  replied  to  before  this  had  I  been  at  home,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
your  invaluable  '  Specific  for  the  cure  of  Scab  in  Sheep.'  The 
600  sheep  were  all  dressed  in  August  last  with  84  gallons  Of 
the  'NoN-poisoNous  Specific,'  that  was  so  highly  recom- 
mended at  the  Lincoln  Show,  and  by  their  own  dresser,  the 
best  attention  being  paid  to  the  flock  oy  my  shepherd  after 
ch-essing  according  to  instructions  left ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  Scab  continued  getting  worse.  Being  determined  to  have 
the  Scab  cured  if  possible,  I  wrote  to  you  for  a  supply  of  your 
Specific,  which  I  received  the  following  day;  and  although 
the  weather  was  most  severe  in  February  during  the  dressing, 
your  (Specific  proved  itself  an  invaluable  remedy,  for  in 
three  weeks  the  Sheep  were  quite  cured ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  young  lambs  are  doing  remarkably  well  at  present. 
In  conclusion,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  safest  and  best  remedy 
now  in  use.  "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  For  JOHN  TINGEY,  Esq., 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg. '  "R.  RENNEY. 

8®"  Flockmasters  would  ])e  well  to  beware  of  such  pre- 
parations as  "  Non-poisonous  Compositions :"  it  is  only 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  good  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  "Non-poisonous" 
article  can  poison  or  destroy  insect  vermin,  particularly  such 
as  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  Scab  Parasites— creatures  so  tenacious 
of  life.  Such  advertised  preparations  must  be  wholly  useless, 
or  they  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

DIPPING  APPARATUS £14,  £5,  £4>,  &  £3, 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OP  PROCURING  SEEDS  DIRECT  FROM  THE 
GROWERS  CANNOT  BE  OVER-ESTIMATED. 

GARTER'S  GENUINE  SEEDS, 


CA»RIAC^£    FREE. 


CARTER'S     GRASS      SEEDS     for      Permanent 

Pastures per  acre,  20s.  to 

CARTER'S  RENOVATING  MIXTURE  for  old  Grass 

Lands per  cwt„  80s. ;  lb. 

CARTER'S   GRASS   SEEDS   AND   CLOVERS  for 

Water  Meadows per  acre 

CARTER'S   FINE   EVERGREEN    GRASSES    for 

Cricket  Grounds per  bushel 

CARTER'S  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Land  Irrigated  with 

Sewage  per  acre 

CARTER'S  GRASS  SEEDS  AND  CLOVERS  for 

Parks per  acre  32s.  to 

CARTER'S  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Orchards  ...per  acre 
CARTER'S   SUPERFINE    LAWN     GRASS    (Sow 

3  bushels  per  acre) per  bush.  20s. ;  per  lb. 

CARTER'S  FINE  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Park  Lawns 

(sow  3  bushels  per  acre) per  bush.  16s. ;  per  acre 

CARTER'S  FINE  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Renovating 

Park  Grounds,  &c per  lb, 

YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL „ 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  MAMMOTH  PRIZE 

LONG  RED  MANGEL  (This  is  acknowledged 

to  be  superior  to  any  other  variety „ 

CARTER'S     WARDEN    PRIZE      YELLOW 

GLOBE  MANGEL i 

CARTER'S     NEW     CHAMPION      INTER- 
MEDIATE MANGEL  , 

Ordinary  stocks  at  reduced  rates. 
SKIRVING'S  PURPLE-TOP  SWEDE „ 


s.  d. 
31    6 

0    9 

30    0 

18    0 

20    0 

40    0 
30    0 

1    0 

46    0 

0  10 
0    7 

1    4 

1    0 

0  10 

0    8 

CARTER'S  IMPERIAL  HARDY  SWEDE.— Per  lb.    8.  d. 
By  careful  selection  we  have  produced  the 
best  Swede  in  cultivation , 

CARTER'S  LONDON  SWEDE.— Grows  to  a 
large  size , •", 

SKIRVING'S  IMPROVED  PURPLE-TOP 
SWEDE 

CARTER'S  CHAMPION  GREEN  AND 
PURPLE-TOP  HYBRID  TURNIP    

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  PURPLE-TOP  MAM- 
MOTH TURNIP.— Originally  selected  from 
the  Grey  Stone i 

Ordinary  stocks  at  reduced  rates.  Much  cheaper  by  the 
Bushel  or  Cwt.  For  lull  particulars,  see  CARTER'S  ILLUS- 
TRATED FARMERS'  CALENDAR,  gratis  and  post-free. 

ITALIAN     RYE     CRASS.   Perbiish. 
CARTER'S    SUPERFINE    IMPORTED     ITALIAN 
RYE  GRASS,  as  supplied  to  the  English  Sewage 

Farms,  heavy  and  very  clean 

ITALIAN  RYE  GRASS,  English  Seed  6s. 'ed.  to 

ITALIAN  RYE  GRASS,  in  Bales  as  imported.. .8s.  to 

per  cwt..  44s.  to 
ENGLISH    AND    SCOTCH    RYE    GRASSES. 

Sow  3  to  4  bushels  per  acre.  Per  bush. 

ANNUAL  RYE  GRASS,  best  quaUty,  cleaned.. .4s  to      5    6 

PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS,  heavy'Seed 4s.  6d.  to     6    0 

PACEY'S  PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS 7    0 

PERENNIAL       EVERGREEN         DEVONSHIRE 

HEAVER  7    6 

As  supphed  to  the  Metropolitan,  Warwick,  Birmingham, 
WorUiing,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  other  Sewage  Farms. 


0  10 
0  10 


0  10 
0  10 


1    0 


8  0 

7  0 

10  0 

60  0 


For  the  best  information  on  Laying  down  Land  to  Grass,  see  CARTER'S    ILLUSTRATED    FARMERS' 

CALENDAR  ^or  1871,  now  in  the  Press;  gratis  and  post-free  to  pm-chasei's. 


CARTER'S    PRIZE   WARDEN    MANGEL. 


Evidence  of  quality  of  Carter's 
Prize  Mangel- 

B.  Seed,  Esq..  Ashill,  Octo- 
ber 28th,  1870.— "I  never  grew 
such  Mangel  before  as  yom* 
Mammoth  Prize  Long  Red." 

J.  Manifold,  Esq.,  Greenock, 
Api-il  8th,  1870.—"  I  had  about 
60  tons  per  acre  from  your  ex- 
cellent Mangel  Seed  last  year." 

Mr.  R,  Bebchbe,  Steward  to 
T.  Beamish,  Esq.,  Kilmalooda, 
October  12th,  1870.— "I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that  your  Mam- 
moth Prize  Long  Red  Mangel, 
your  Warden  Prize  Globe,  and 
White  Belgian  Carrots  have 
again  taken  the  first  prizes  at 
cm*  show.  Of  the  Mammoth, 
one  single  root  weighed  45  lbs., 
and  the  best  of  the  roots  are 
still  in  the  ground." 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Matob, 
Frating,  Nov.  4th,  1870.— "The 
Mangold  Seed  you  sent  me 
turned  out  very  well,  and  I  have 
the  finest  crop  I  ever  had." 

W.  SiSMAN,  Esq.,  Buckworth, 
Sept.  29th,  1870.— "I  took  the 
first  prize  with  your  Mammoth 
long  Mangolds,  and  second  with 
the  Globe,  at  the  Huntingdon- 
Bhire  Show,  held  on  the  2l8t 
instant  at  St.  Neot's.  The  Long 
Mangold  weighed  35  lbs,,  the 
Globe  26  Ibs.**^ 

Dec.  13th,  1870.— "My  Mam- 
moth  Long  Red  Mangold,  from 
your  Seed,  took  the  first  prize  at 
York.  My  man  teUs  me  they 
caused  more  sensation  than  any 
other  thing  shown  there."— W. 

SiSUAK, 

R.  A.  Plowman,  Esq.,  Beaford, 
Sept.  16th,  1870.—"  I  am  glad  to 
say  my  Mangel  from  your  Seed 
are  remarkably  fine,  and  the  Swedes  are  veiy  good  for 
the  season,  which  has  been  very  dry  and  hot  in  this 
neighbourhood.'* 


IMPROVED 


Price  Is. 


Evidence  of  quality  of  Carter's 
Prize  Swede- 

W.  LiNNELt,  Esq.,  Woodford 
Grange. — "  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  Turnip  Seed  I  had 
of  you.  I  beheve  eveiy  Seed 
grew  of  the  Imperial  Hardy 
Swede;  it  was  also  very  true. 
On  looking  over  a  12-acre  field 
I  could  scarcely  find  one  false 
plant  amongst  them.  This  was 
remarked  by  others  as  well  as 
myself:  and  although  the 
weather  in  this  district  was  bad 
for  Turnips,  I  had  a  fuU  plant 
and  a  fair  crop." 

The  Rev.  S.  Jbnneb,  Clare, 
March  5th,  1870.— "Your  Swedes 
have  stood  the  winter  admir- 
ably." 

Captain  Biechill,  Nutley, 
October  31st,  1870.—"  I  have  a 
piece  of  nine  acres  of  your 
Imperial  Hai-dy  Swede  contain- 
ing some  magnificent  roots.  I 
should  like  to  show  the  field 
against  any  of  the  same  extent 
between  tms  and  London." 

J.      WniGGtESWOETH,      Jun., 

Esq.,  Bamham,  Sept.  17th, 
1870.—"  The  Imperial  Hardy 
Swede  Seed  I  had  of  you  has 
fuUy  answered  my  expectations ; 
it  has  stood  this  trying  season 
well;  the  roots  are  large  and 
clean." 

John  Bbowniow,  Esq.,  Mar- 
ton,  March  3rd,  1870.—"  I  had  a 
splendid  crop  of  both  Swedes 
and  Mangolds,  in  size  and 
quality." 

G.  S,  Austin,  Esq.,  The 
Grange,  Gt.  Missenden,  Nov. 
2nd,  1870.—"  I  am  more  fortu- 
nate than  my  neighboui-s,  having 
a  regular  plant,  though  not  so 
lai'ge  as  last  year.  I  can  only  attribute  it  to  having  good 
seed,  and  your  Imperial  Hardy^  Swede  being  better  than 
any  other  for  a  general  crop." 


MANGEL. 


per  lb. 


JAMES   CARTER  &   CO.,  the  Royal  Seedsmen^ 

8137  and  J338,  High  Holborn,  I^ouaoij, 
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THE  AGEICULTUEAL  INTEREST. 


JBeliifatelr 

TO  THE 

FARMERS  OF  THE  TTNITED  KINGDOM. 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED  BYROGERSON  AND  TUXFORD,  265,  STRAND. 


PRICE   TAVO   SHTLMNGS. 


ROGEKSON  AND  TUXFORD,]  [PRINTERS,  265,  STRAND.  ^ 


FLOCKMASTERS. 


HAIL   STOBMS.  -  CROPS   INSURED   BY 

THE     ROYAL     FARMERS'     COMPANY, 

No.  3,  NORFOLK  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 

AC^AIWST    l^OSS     BY    MAIl^    STOIRMS, 

AT   MODERATE   RATES. 

SEEDS  find  GLASS  arc  also  lusnred. 

EIRE  lusuranccs  at  rates  as  low  as  other  well-established  offices. 

LIFE  Assurances  of  any  description  at  equitable  rates.   Four-fifths  of  the  profits  divided  every  Fifth  Year. 

LOSSES. — Prompt  and  Liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  Cloief  Office,  or  of  the  Agents. 

JOHN  REDDISH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

IMPORTANT    TO 

THOMAS  BIGG,  Agricultiiral  aud  Veterinary 
Chemist,  by  Appointment  to  His  late  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  Consort,  K.G.,  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover 
Street,  Borough,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  Graziers  to  his  valuable  SHEEP  and  LAMB 
DIPPING  COMPOSITION,  which  requires  no  Boiling,  and 
may  be  used  with  Warm  or  Cold  Water,  for  effectually 
destroying  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  aU  other  insects  injurious  to 
the  Flock,  preventing  the  alarming  attacks  of  Fly  and  Shab, 
and  cleansing  and  purifying  the  Skin,  thereby  greatly  im- 
proving the  Wool,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  highly 
contributing  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

Prepared  only  by  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  &c.,  at  his  Manu- 
factoiy  as  above,  and  sold  as  lollows,  although  any  other 
quantity  may  be  had,  if  required : — 

4  lb.  for  20  sheep,  price,  jar  Included £0    2    0 

61b.        30      „  „  „  0    3    0 

81b.        40      „  „  „  0    4    0 

101b,        50      „  „  , 0    5    0 

20  lb.      100      „         „    (cask  and  measm-e    0  10    0 
30  lb.      150      „         „  included)  0  15    0 

401b.      200      „         „  „  10    0 

601b.      250      „         „  „  13    6 

601b.      300      „         „  17    6 

801b.      400      ,.         „  „  1  17    6 

1001b.      500      „  „  , 2    6    0 

Should  any  Flockmaster  prefer  boiling  the  Composition,  it 
will  be  equally  effective. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
From  Mr.  Heeepath,  the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist  :— 
Bristol  Laboratory,  Old  Park,  January  18th,  1861. 
Sir, — I  have  submitted  your  Sheep  Dipping  Composition  to 
analysis,  and  find  that  the  ingredients  are  well  blended,  and 
the  mixture  neutral.    If  it  is  used  according  to  the  directions 
given,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  while  it  effectually  destroys  vermin, 
it  will  not  injure  the  hair  roots  (or  "yolk ")  in  the  skin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase.    I  think  it  deserves  the  numerous 
testimonials  published.    I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

William  Hbhapatd,  Sen.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  &c.. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Leicester  House,  Great  Dover-street,  Borough,  London. 


He  would  also  especially  call  attention  to  his  SPECIFIC, 
or  LOTION,  for  the  SCAB  or  SHAB,  which  will  be  found 
a  certain  remedy  for  eradicating  that  loathsome  and  ruinous 
disorder  in  Sheep,  and  which  may  be  safely  used  in  all 
climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  all  descriptions 
of  sheep,  even  ewes  in  lamb.  Price  FIVE  SHILLINGS  per 
gallon — suflBcient  on  an  average  for  tliirty  Sheep  (according 
to  the  virulence  of  the  disease) ;  also  iu  wine  quart  bottles, 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL, 
"  Scoulton,  near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  Apiil  16th,  1855. 

"Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  yours  ot  the  4th  inst.,  which 
would  have  been  rephed  to  before  this  had  I  been  at  home,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
your  invaluable  '  Specific  for  the  cure  of  Scab  in  Sheep.'  The 
600  sheep  were  all  di-essed  in  August  last  with  84  gallons  of 
the  '  NoN-PoisoNOUS  Specific,'  that  was  so  highly  recom- 
mended at  the  Lincoln  Show,  and  by  their  o%vn  dresser,  the 
best  attention  being  paid  to  the  flock  oy  my  shepherd  after 
dressing  according  to  instructions  left ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  Scab  continued  getting  worse.  Being  determined  to  have 
the  Scab  cured  if  possible,  I  v\Tote  to  you  for  a  supply  of  your 
Specific,  which  I  received  the  following  day;  and  although 
the  weather  was  most  severe  iu  February  dm-ing  the  dressing, 
your  Specific  proved  itself  an  invaluable  remedy,  for  in 
three  weeks  the  Sheep  were  quite  cured ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  young  lambs  are  doing  remarkably  well  at  present. 
In  conclusion,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  safest  and  best  remedy 
now  in  use.  "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  For  JOHN  TINGEY,  Esq., 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg. '  "R,  RENNBY. 

B^"  Flockmasters  would  be  well  to  beware  of  such  pre- 
parations as  "  Non-poisonou3  Compositions :"  it  is  only 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  good  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  "Non-poisonous" 
article  can  poison  or  destroy  insect  vermin,  particularly  such 
as  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  Scab  Parasites — creatures  so  tenacious 
of  life.  Such  advertised  preparations  must  be  wholly  useless, 
or  they  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

DIPPING  APPARATUS £14.  £5,  £4,  &  £3. 


DE.   J.    COLLIS  BROWNE'S   CHLOEODYNE. 

THE  OKIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

CHLORODYNE  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 
CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases— Diptheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 
CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
CHLORQDYNE  efifectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation  and  Spasms. 
CHLORwDYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache,  Meningitis,  Ac. 

From  Lord  Fbawcis  Cowtxgham,  Mount  Charles.  Donegal,  11th  December,  1868. 

"  Lord  Francis  Conjmgham,  who  this  time  last  year  boughtsome  of  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyno  from  Mr.  Davenport, 
and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  would  be  glad  to  have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address." 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a  dispatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manilla 
to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE." 
—See  Lancet,  1st  December,  1864, 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  of  PIRACY  and  IMITATIONS. 

Catttion.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne  was,  undoubtedly,  the  Inventor  of 
CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Fbbbman,  was  deUberately  untrue,  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
Bworn  to.— See  Times,  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  lis.  each.    None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  "Dr.  J.  COLLia 
BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE  "  on  the  Government  Stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 
Sole  Manufaciubee:— J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 
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PLATE   I. 

RYELAKD      BLACK      DIAMONDS. 

THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  REV.  W.  HOLT  BEEVER,  OF  PENCRAIG  COURT,  ROSS,  HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The  boar  Pretender,  of  the  small  black  sort,  was  bred 
by  Mr.  George  Sexton,  of  Whearstead  Hall,  Ipswich, 
who  says,  "  The  dam  is  own  sister  to  the  sow  that  won 
at  the  Sudbury  Suifolk  Show,  in  1870.  Ilis  granddam 
won  at  the  Newcastle  Royal  Meeting.  His  dam  I  have 
not  shown,  considering  her  too  valuable.  She  has  bred 
me  winners  every  year.  Her  sister  won  at  the  Royal 
Show  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds." 

Pretender  was  exhibited  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Show, 
in  1870,  by  Mr.  T.  Comber,  where  he  was  awarded  a  first 
prize. 

Mr.  Beever  thus  writes  of  his  pigs  and  their  pedigree  : 
"  Mr.  Sexton,  whose  father  has  had  black  pigs  for  over 
fifty  years,  was  indebted  for  an  element  of  improvement 
in  them  to  the  Lewes  Royal  Shoiv,  when  the  first-prize 
boar,  bred  by  Mr.  Druce,  was  brought  into  Suftblk  by 
Captain  Barlow;  and  further  to  Negro,  bred  by  Mr. 
Northey,  in  Devonshire.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Crisp 
used  these  same  elements,  and  produced  the  celebrated 


Black  Diamond,  that  won  at  the  Paris  Show,  and  astonished 
the  Frenchmen  so  much.  Her  sister  I  obtained  from 
Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp,  in  pig  to  Mr.  Crisp's  Negro.  One 
of  the  produce.  Black  Prince  the  First,  a  magnificent 
pig,  I  have  now,  although  very  old.  From  that  sow, 
with  one  lucky  cross,  I  have  continued  to  breed, 
winning  many  cups  at  the  local,  Tredegar,  and  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Shows.  The  value  of  this  cross  I  never 
quite  appreciated  until  Mr.  Crisp  pointed  it  out  to  me  at 
Leicester,  where  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  before  him. 
We  engaged  thereupon  to  meet  at  Philippi,  he  not 
liking  his  defeat,  that  is,  Manchester,  and  exhibit  year- 
ling sows.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Crisp  died,  and  his  intended 
representative  fetched  a  high  figure  at  the  Butley  Abbey 
sale.  Mine,  Black  Diamond  5th,  won  the  first  prize,  as  the 
best  sow  of  a  small  black  breed,  against  three  of  Mr. 
G.  Sexton's  rearing.  Owing  to  the  distinctive  cross  which 
I  have  obtained,  I  call  the  sort  the  Ryeland  '  Black  Dia- 
monds,' this  tract  of  country  bearing  of  old  that  desig- 
nation." 


PLATE    II. 

DINNER    TIME 


The  ministering  angel  here  is  the  cottager's  wife,  and 
with  a  fine  stretch  of  moorland  as  a  back-ground,  there 
would  promise  to  be  some  fair  sport  in  due  season.  And 
we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  this.  The  Duke  of 
Beaufort  has  just  discharged  his  keepers,  and  asked 
the  tenants  to  look  after  the  birds  for  him,  as  the 
late  Duke  of  Bedford  did  some  years  since.  And  here 
is  the  very  thing  we  want  in  the   way   of   example, 

Old  Skeies.] 


as  a  keeper  often  does  as  much  harm  as  the  hares  and 
rabbits. 

Down,  Don,  down !  you  naughty  dog.  And  we  have 
dogs  of  all  degrees — saucy,  hungry,  lazy,  and  drunken, 
as  according  to  the  latest  accounts  from  America  there  is 
a  dog  who  reels  about  Memphis  pretty  generally  over-come 
by  beer.  Our  moorside  kennel  is  content  with  more 
sober  fare. 
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SCOTCH     FARMING. 


BY    THE      NORTHERN      FARMER. 


The  oat  crop,    which  follows  the  beans,  is  really  a 
grand  one  when  the  laud  has  been  treated  in  the  liberal 
manner  now  described,  thrashing  out  with  all  ease  14 
bolls  to  the  acre,  the  boll   weighing  2401bs.      On  this 
farm  a  standing  stock  of  from  20  to  25  cows  is  regularly 
kept,   and   as   many    calves    reared    as    possible.      By 
changing    the    bulls     every     season     fresh     blood     is 
imported    into     the    stock,    and     all    danger    of    de- 
generating    either    in    size,     produce,    or    constitution 
is    thus    obviated.      As     is     invariably     the     case    on 
all    farms   in   Lanarkshire  and   neighbouring    counties, 
the  cows  are  of  the   pure   Ayrshire  breed,   and  always 
crossed  with  pure  bulls,  an  admixture  of  Shorthorn  blood 
never  being  attempted.     Calves  of  this  breed  are  very  di- 
minutive in  size,  and  when  reared  badly  are  frequently  so 
puny-looking  as    to  make  one  imagine  they  would  never 
be  of  any  value.     Being  of  a  hardy  nature,  however,  they 
stand  a  good  deal  of  neglect,  and  soon  recover  under  the 
combined  influence  of  shelter  and  nourishing  food.     It  is 
considered   by  good  judges  that  the  milking  property  is 
improved  by  the  young  animals  being  somewhat  restricted 
in  their  diet  for  a  few  months,  and  really  it  is  astonishing 
how  well  such   animals  do  milk  even  on  their  first  calf, 
turning  out  thick  useful  cows,  healthy  and  good  consti- 
tutioued.     The  almost  universal  practice  of  breeding  from 
them  at  the  age  of  two  years  must  in  some   measure  ac- 
count for  the  small  size  of  the  Ayrshires  ;  the  good  feed- 
ing given  after  calving  thickening  them,  but  not  causing 
them  to  increase  much  in  stature.     The  food  on  a  farm 
such  as  this,  where  a  large  portion  of  land  is  under  corn, 
must  necessarily  be  given  for  at  least  seven  months  in  the 
year  almost  entirely   in  the  house.     The  consumption   of 
food  is  consequently  very  great,  and  everything  grown  on 
the  farm  must  be   utilized.     Not  a   particle  of  chaff  is 
wasted,  a  regular  chaff  house  being  in  connection  with  the 
thrashiug  machine,  from  whence  it  is  taken  as  used.    This 
is   boiled  with  a  portion  of  turnips,  and  seasoned  with 
bean-meal,  fine  thirds,  and  a  portion  of  grains;  the  latter 
carted  from  Glasgow,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  and  glad 
to  get  it  were  it  even  farther.     So  great  is  the  necessity 
for  enconomizing  the  bulky  food  of  the  farm,  that  the  very 
turnip-tops   are   boiled  while  they  continue  fresh.     The 
labour  consequent  on  using  such  a  quantity  of  boiled  food  is 
very  considerable,  and  the  servants  engaged  in  attending 
on  the  cattle  have  but  few  leisure   hours,  half-past  fou'r 
in  the  morning  findiug  them  at   work  even  in  the  very 
darkest  days  of  winter.     Coals   for   furnaces    cost   but 
eighteenpence  a  ton  in  Lanarkshire,  a  price  so  singularly 
low  as  to  cause  the  greatest  facility  in  cooking  cattle  food 
extensively,  and  to  make  the  expenditure  for  fuel  scarcely 
worth  taking  into  accouut.     On .  cold  clays  the  grass  has 
not  sufficient  succulence  to  force  milk  in  large  quantity 
without  extra  food,  hence  if  this  is  not  given,  and  that  too 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  the  dairy  will  fail  to  be  profita- 
ble.    The  usual  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dairy  produce 
is  to  churn  the   whole  of  the  milk,  the  labour  involved 
by  so  doing  being  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  as 
It  IS  mostly  done  by  horse-power.     The  upright  plunge 
churn  is  the  form  generally  used,  and  is  extremely  suit- 
able.    By  churning  the  whole  of  the  milk,  every  particle 
ot  butter  which  it  contains  is  extracted,  a  matter  of  very 
considerable  consequence  in  a  district  where  that  article  is 
eeldom  under  Is.   6d.  per  lb.    The  butter-milk  brings 


3  id.  per  gallon,  thus  forming  a  very  important  item  lu 
the  receipts  of  a  moderate-sized  dairy.  The  very  high 
price  ruling  for  well-bred  Ayrshire  cows  of  late  years  has 
induced  many  farmers  to  part  with  a  few  of  their  best 
cows  when  just  in  their  prime,  say  on  the  point  of  drop- 
ping their  third  calf,  their-  places  being  filled  with  young 
heifers,  bred  on  the  farm.  A  farmer  selling  five  good 
ones  may  thus  realize  a  hundred  guineas  easily,  au  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  sum,  particularly  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  auimals  are  sold  merely  in 
store  condition,  having  been  brought  through  the  winter  at 
comparatively  little  expense.  This  system  certainly  in- 
volves a  considerable  amount  of  extra  trouble  and  a  pro- 
portionate diminution  of  the  years'  receipts  on  account 
the  introduction  of  so  many  heifers,  but  the  difference 
in  price  between  the  outgoing  cow  in  her  prime,  and  the 
untried  heifer  taking  her  place  is  so  great  as  to  amply 
compensate  for  both  trouble  and  loss,  and  leave  a  profit 
besides.  The  cows  being  partiaDy  withdivawn  from  the 
pastures  pretty  early  in  autumn,  there  is  generally  a  quan- 
tity of  roughish  grass  left  over,  to  utilise  which  a  small  flock 
of  Cheviot  ewes  is  purchased  in  October,  and  run  on  the 
farm  till  spring.  The  grass  on  which  they  feed  being 
mostly  that  which  the  cows  rejected  would  most  likely 
have  run  to  waste  had  something  of  the  sort  not  been  got 
for  it,  and  in  consequence  the  farmer  is  not  much  the 
poorer  for  what  they  eat.  In  spring  he  finds  himself 
owner  of  a  tidy  lot  of  lambs  and  a  proportionate  number 
of  fleeces,  the  produce  in  a  great  measure  of  what  was 
never  missed  off  the  farm.  To  keep  the  flock  of  ewes  and 
their  produce  over  until  both  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  fat 
market,  a  field  or  possibly  several  fields  of  grass  arc  taken 
for  the  summer,  on  which  they  and  all  the  young  store 
stock  of  the  farm  are  placed.  Did  this  serve  the  pur- 
pose merely  of  relieving  the  farm  for  the  time  being  it 
would  be  well  worth  doing ;  but  when  by  good  manage- 
ment it  becomes  quite  possible  to  make  profit  on 
every  animal  so  placed  out,  a  new  source  of  revenue 
is  opened  up,  forming  a  pleasant  and  acceptable  ad- 
dition to  the  income  yielded  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
ducts and  business  of  the  farm.  It  being  now 
so  much  the  custom  to  let  grass  parks  by 
public  auction  for  the  grazing  season,  there  is  little  difli- 
culty  in  getting  the  requisite  acreage.  The  excessive 
competition  has,  however,  raised  rents  to  such  a  height 
as  to  cut  the  profit  extremely  fine,  unless  stocked  in  the 
manner  already  described.  The  profit  of  cattle  purchased 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  fed  on  these  parks  is 
extremely  variable,  and,  should  the  season  prove  a  dry 
one,  or  the  stock  be  attacked  by  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
temper, their  owner  may  count  himself  lucky  if  he  escapes 
without  loss. 

_  Before  finally  taking  leave  of  the  Ayrshire  cow  at  this 
time,  I  may  mention  that  amongst  a  considerable  number 
of  herds  of  this  breed  which  I  visited,  I  found  but  one 
which  reminded  me  in  size  of  frame,  softness  of  hair, 
and  general  sappiness  of  the  favourite  Shorthorn.  In- 
deed, so  closely  did  some  members  of  the  herd  resemble 
three-quarter-bred  Shorthorns,  that  I  was  disposed  to 
think  they  really  possessed  a  dash  of  that  blood.  Of 
this,  however,  I  was  assured  to  the  contrary,  these  very 
animals  having  been  shown  in  the  Ayrshire  class  at 
Glasgow,  and  taken  good  positions,  althoughj  I  believCj 
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none  securing  a  fii'st  prize.  The  best  young  cow  of  the 
lot,  an  exceedingly  handsome  animal,  and  intended  to  be 
shown  next  spring,  had  unfortunately  lost  a  pap  during 
the  past  autumn,  the  free  use  of  which  ber  owner  was 
endeavouring  to  restore  by  blistering,  hoping  by  this 
means  to  remove  the  corrupt  matter  Avhich  had  tbere 
found  a  lodgment.  To  me  this  mode  of  recovering  the 
use  of  lost  teat  was  quite  original ;  and  I  note  it  here, 
as  many  might  be  disposed  to  give  it  a  trial — a  lost 
quarter  being  so  unsightly,  and  tending  so  much  to  de- 
crease the  value  of  the  cow,  if  sold  as  a  milker.  Much 
of  this  farm  is  situated  so  near  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  as 
to  be  flooded  periodically,  the  fine  sediment  left  by  the 
receding  waters  enriching  the  grass  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  the  mere  licking  of  it  fattening  either  a  sheep  or 
cow — this  fact  explaining  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
dairy  stock,  and  its  marked  superiority  in  size  over  other 
stocks  in  the  district. 

In  giving  this  description  of  Scotch  farming,  it  may 
be  almost  supposed  by  some  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bad,  indiffe  rent,  or 
careless  farming  in  the  whole  country.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  be  farther  from  my  intention  than  to  mislead, 
as  there  is  in  Scotland,  like  every  other  country,  plenty 
of  contrast — ill-stocked  and  poorly-worked  farms  being 
pretty  well  iutermised  with  those  which  are  well-stocked 


and  worked  on  the  most  advanced  principles  of  modem 
husbandry. 

Within  a  dozen  miles  of  Glasgow,  and  on  deep  and 
moderately-good  land  too,  as  poor  farming  as  could  well 
be  met  mth  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  may  be  seen  and 
readily  recognised  to  be  such  by  any  one  interested  in 
agriculture,  however  slightly.  On  breaking  up  the  laud 
from  grass,  thi-ee  crops  of  oats  are  sometimes  taken,  with 
out  the  smallest  application  of  top-dressing  either  to  the 
first  or  succeeding  crops  ;  the  land  laid  down  with  grass 
at  once  without  a  cleansing  course ;  two  seasons'  hay 
then  taken  in  succession,  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  gather- 
ing even  the  shadow  of  a  crop,  the  land  being  then  let 
out  for  pasture.  By  this  time,  however,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  couch  and  other  perennial  weeds  have  taken 
possession  of  the  soil,  rendering  what  little  food  the 
cattle  are  able  to  gather  so  di'y  and  sapless  as  to  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  semi-starvation.  The  extended  growth 
of  turnips  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  the  succeeding 
crops  of  grass  being  injured ;  and  the  plain  fallow  is  per- 
sisted in,  despite  abundant  examples  of  the  numerous 
advantages  attendant  on  having  an  abundance  of  turnips 
for  the  winter.  Deeply-rooted  prejudice  and  the  iron 
tyranny  of  habit  thus  combine  in  such  a  case  as  this  to 
completely  blind  a  man  and  prc\ent  him  from  attending 
to  the  advancement  of  his  own  interests. 


WAYS     AND     MEANS. 


As  might  have  been  anticipated  the  financial  arrange- 
ments for  the  year  offer  no  hopes  for  the  Anti-Malt  Tax 
movement,  while  the  Government  promises  to  be  scarcely 
yet  in  earnest  over  the  Game  abuse ;  so  that  the  politics  of 
agriculture  would  seem  to  centre  more  and  more  on  the 
subject  of  Local  Taxation.  However  well,  indeed,  Mr. 
Lowe  may  have  succeeded  last  session  his  present  Budget 
is  no  question  pretty  generally  disliked.  There  is  but 
little  that  is  statesmanlike  or  convincing  in  its  construc- 
tion :  the  soundest  of  his  proposals,  such  as  again  having 
recourse  to  the  income-tax,  are  not  his  own,  as  his  own 
ideas  of  raising  a  revenue  are  alike  trivial  in  their  tone 
and  unwholesome  in  theii-  direction.  The  tax  upon 
matches  is  a  tax  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  The 
interference  with  the  price  of  "  a  halfr[)enny  a  box"  wiU  go 
far  to  destroy  the  trade,  and  to  fill  our  workhouses 
and  reformatories  with  the  families  which  have  long 
contrived  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  such  a  means.  Of 
com'se  this  is  far  more  a  town  than  a  country  question ; 
but  if,  as  we  are  told,  the  two  interests  should  go  to- 
gether, then  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  readiness  with 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  accepted  the  im- 
position. To  carry  out  his  principle  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  surely  provide  for  a  tax  upon  tooth- 
picks and  peppermint  lozenges,  which  are  m  reality  more 
of  luxuries  and  proportionately  more  open  to  the  in- 
fliction of  a  duty.  But  even  the  very  notion  is  not  after  all 
a  novelty,  as  this  is  merely  borrowed  from  America,  and 
The  Economist  hears  "  with  some  fear  and  trepidation  of 
America  being  taken  as  a  financial  model."  Before  we 
fly  to  the  States  and  the  adoption  of  a  step  which  here 
simply  comes  to  an  increase  of  pauperism,  there  might 
be  many  other  roads  by  which  an  inventive  genius  like 
that  of  Mr.  Lowe  might  reach  its  aim  and  end.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  takes  a  line  of  his  own,  and  whether 
it  be  ci'cating  a  surplus  or  supplying  a  deficiency,  he 
should  rely  alike  on  his  own  powers.  Why  not  have  put 
a  duty  on  valeutiues  and  made  a  double  charge  for  every 


letter  sent  or  received  on  the  foiu'teenth  of  February  ?  Or, 
have  adopted  the  oft -repeated  suggestion  for  taxing  first 
and  second  class  railway  tickets  ?  Or,  have  dealt  reso- 
lutely with  that  growing  nuisance,  the  portrait  pho- 
tograph business  ?  Let  a  penny  or  twopenny  stamp 
be  aflixed  to  every  likeness  taken  by  photography, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
income  which  might  be  raised  in  this  way.  And  having 
your  picture  taken  is  not  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
so  that  people  who  paid  a  shilling  a  head  for  the  opera- 
tion could  give  something  more  without  feeling  this. 
We  are  not,  indeed,  so  certain  but  that  the  style  of  art 
might  be  improved  by  any  such  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  ;  and  that  the  Books  of 
Beauty,  and  Chambers  of  Horrors,  which  we  find  so 
liberally  scattered  about,  would  be  better  worth  looking 
into  were  the  trade  not  quite  so  free  and  altogether  un- 
fettered. Ex  luce,  moreover,  is  the  chosen  motto,  but 
it  might  go  beyond  Inciters. 

"  Mr.  Lowe  has,  with  astonishing  facQity  squandered 
a  portion  of  the  future  revenue,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  Mr.  Goschen's  arbitrary  redistributiou 
of  local  taxation."  So  says  Tlie  Baturday  Review, 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Goschen's  \'iews  are  receiving  support  in 
several  different  quartevs.  On  Tuesday  evening  the 
Tayler  Prize  Essay,  or  at  least  the  chief  points  of 
the  paper,  were  put  before  the  Statistical  Society  by  the 
author,  Mr.  IngHs  Palgrave,  as  we  give  a  special  report 
of  the  meeting  in  another  page.  And  the  address,  which 
was  generally  pronounced  to  be  a  very  able  one,  was 
almost  altogether  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Goschen's 
figures  and  recommendations.  The  chairman  of  the  even- 
ing, Mr.  Newmarch,  said,  "  It  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Pal- 
grave that  the  statistics  in  his  essay,  and  those  contained 
in  Mr.  Goschen's  Report,  compiled  with  all  the  aids  and 
resources  of  a  great  oflicial  department,  appeared  to  be  al- 
most identical,  and  that  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Mr,  Palgrave  and  Mr,  Goschpu  were  almost  exactly  the 
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same ;"  while  the  author  of  the  Essay  said  in  exjilauation  of 
this,  "that,  however  the  results  given  in  that  paper  might 
coincide  with  those  contained  in  Mr.  Goschen's  lieport, 
that  was  not  because  there  had  been  any  imitation  on  his 
part,  but  because  the  facts  did  not  admit  of  any  other 
conclusions  being  drawn.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  satis- 
faction to  himself  that  the  accuracy  of  his  investigation 
was  proved  by  the  official  tables  which  had  been  issued 
after  careful  inquiry."  "We  must  leave  these  facts  to 
speak  for  themselves.  There  is  unquestionably  an  amount 
of  corroberation  which  is  very  remarkable,  as  the  award 
of  the  judges  appointed  by  the  Statistical  Society  speaks 
alike  to  the  ability  displayed  in  dealing  with  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Palgrave,  and  necessarOy  by  Mr.  Goschen. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  half- rating  proposal  was  again 
raised,  as  this  branch  of  the  question  has  during  the  last 
few  days  brought  a  somewhat  awkward  feature,  that  is  so 
far  as  the  farmer  be  concerned,  very  prominently  into  the 
discussion.  At  the  Statistical  Society  Sir  Massey  Lopes 
said  he  "  was  not  in  favour  of  dividing  all  rates  between 
owner  and  occupier ;  and  he  believed  that  as  regarded  the 
interest  of  tenants  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  disturb  ex- 
isting arrangements  so  as  to  give  many  landlords  who 
desired  it  a  pretext  for  having  their  estates  revalued." 
And  in  the  Report  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture  on  Thursday,  the  same  ominous  con- 
tingency crops  up  :  "As  regards  the  proposed  division  of 
payment  of  rates  between  owner  and  occupier,  your 
committee  would  observe  that  no  relief  whatever  will  be 
obtained  by  this  division,  except  in  the  case  of  new  rates, 
and  your  committee  object  strongly  to  the  principle  of 
interference  with  the  right  of  private  contract.  It  might 
be  prejudicial  to  occupiers  that  existing  arrangements 
should  be  disturbed  ;  for,  in  making  fresh  arrang'ements, 
revaluations  would  be  necessary,  which  might  not  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  occupier."  This  sounds  significant 
enough,  always  remembering  that  the  landlords  have  taken 
a  very  leading  part  in  this  branch  of  the  Chamber  busi- 
ness ;  so  that  we  come  only  the  more  gravely  to  doubt 
what  actual  "  advantage  to  the  occupier"  will  follow  from 
his  taking  up  the  Local  Taxation  cry.  Of  course,  as  a 
matter  of  simple  justice  it  is  hard  on  the  tenant  that  he 
should  have  to  pay  all  the  new  rates  levied 
after  he  has  made  an  agreement  ;  and  now  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  it  wiU  be  harder  still  for  him 
if  he  claim  that  such  fresh  charges  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  upon  his  entering  on  another  term. 
"  If  I  have  so  much  taken  off  my  property  in  rates,  of 


course  I  get  so  much  more  in  rent,"  says  Mr.  Genge 
Andrews ;  but  the  reverse  of  the  proposition  is  not  so 
clear.  So  soon  as  the  farmer  asks  that  the  new  rates 
should  be  taken  into  account,  so  certainly,  say  Sir  Massey 
Lopes  and  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  will  there  be  re- 
valuations called  for ;  and  revaluation  with  a  clever 
agent,  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  simply  means  in  so 
many  words  a  rise  in  the  rent.  The  occupier  is  in  some- 
thing of  a  cleft  stick  here  ;  for,  if  you  reduce  the  burdens 
on  land — that  is,  the  rates — he  will  have  more  rent 
to  pay,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  divide  the 
burdens  the  result  is  still  the  same,  he  will  have  more  rent 
to  pay.  As  the  Chamber  Report  puts  it,  "  it  might  be 
prejudicial  to  occupiers  that  existing  arrangements  should 
be  disturbed."  It  might  indeed ;  and  so  surely  as  Sir 
Massey  Lopes  or  Mr.  Goschen  carries  his  point  will 
existing  arrangements  be  disturbed.  One  of  the  best 
friends  the  farmers  have,  and  one  of  the  clearest  in  his 
views  on  their  position,  goes  even  farther  still,  and  thus 
addresses  us  in  a  letter  not  intended  for  publication  : 
"  Where  I  think  the  tenant-farmers  are  wrong /«  their 
own  interests  is  in  seeking  to  make  personal  property 
pay  toward  local  rates.  If  they  succeed,  in  addition  to 
their  present  rates,  which  unquestionably  come  out  of  the 
landlords'  pockets,  their  own  stock-in-trade,  their  pri- 
vate investments,  will  also  be  rated ;  and  it  used  to  be 
said  that  farmers  were  the  greatest  fundholders.  If  per- 
sonal property  is  rated  there  can  be  no  exceptions."  It  is 
right  that  the  farmer  should  hear  and  ponder  over  every 
phase  of  this  very  intricate  or  even  hazai'dous question  ;  for 
people  who  only  argue  it  one  way  are  scarcely  doing  them- 
selves justice. 

Several  of  the  Local  Chambers  of  Agriculture  have  con- 
tinued to  declare  against  Mr.  Goschen's  Taxation  proposals, 
but  such  protests  may  be  assumed  to  be  embodied  in  the 
proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber, 
of  which  we  publish  a  very  full  report.  A  rather 
amusing  episode  occurred  here.  It  seems  that  Sir 
George  Jenkiuson  gave  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Government  measure, 
"  lie  would  move  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  continued 
exemption  of  incomes  derived  from  personal  wealth  from  a 
fair  contribution  to  local  taxation  and  rates  was  unjust,"  and 
so  on.  Whereupon  some  of  the  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber seemed  to  say  "  please  don't ;"  while  Sir  George, 
with  natural  indignation  referred  to  all  he  had  done  in  tliis 
way  in  and  out  of  the  Chamber,  and  how  his  constituents 
were  looking  for  his  speech.     Et  tit,  Brute  ! 


THE    LOCAL    TAXATION    OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  April  IStli,  at  a  numerous  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Statistical  Society,  held  at  its  rooms  in  St. 
James'  Square,  the  Prize  Essay  for  which  50  guineas  was  given 
by  Mr.  William  Tayler,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  was  read  by 
Mr.  R.  II.  luglis  Pidgrave,  the  successful  competitor,  to  whom 
the  prize  had  been  awarded  by  tlie  council  of  the  Society.  The 
audience  included  many  visitors,  and  owing  to  the  present 
position  of  the  question  in  the  legislature,  great  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  proceedings.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  W.  Newmarcli,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Pjvxgeave  commenced  by  observing  that  the  subject 
of  the  Essay  was  so  vast  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do 
more  than  give  a  mere  outline.  The  reading  of  the  paper 
in  its  entirety  would  occupy  at  least  four  liours  and  a-half, 
and  however  deep  might  be  their  interest  in  tlie  topic,  that 
would,  he  supposed,  he  rather  too  much  for  their  patience 


(laughter).  After  saying  that  by  Local  Taxation  he 
understood  indirect  taxation,  he  proceeded  to  divide  the  rates 
levied  in  aggregate  districts,  such  as  a  county,  into  the  three 
classes  :  1,  the  county  rates ;  3,  the  hundred  rate  ;  and  3,  the 
borough  rates.  This  list,  it  was  pointed  out  in  tlie  essay,  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  whole  number  ;  and  reference  was  made  to 
the  summary  in  Mr.  Goschen's  report,  showing  that  the  aggre- 
gate amount  received  and  expended  in  Englaud  and  Wales  in 
one  year  was  £30,l-i0,000.  "  The  authorities,"  continued 
Mr.  Palgrave,  as  he  proceeded  with  the  abridgment  of  his 
essay,  "  by  whom  the  local  rates  are  levied  and  expended,  differ 
no  less  widely  than  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  raised. 
The  rates  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  agaiu  divided  into  two 
classes:  1.  Those  which  are  levied  by  one  authority  and  ex- 
pended by  another.  2.  Those  which  are  levied  and  expended 
by  the  same  authority.     It  will  be  observed  tliat  the  principal 
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part  of  the  local  taxation  of  the  country  falls  within  the  first 
division.  The  administration  of  the  amounts  levied  is  thus 
separated  in  great  measure  from  those  who  contribute  the  suras 
raised.  Nor  is  this  deficiency  of  control  in  the  local  powers 
supplemented  in  any  real  degree  by  the  central  anthority.  This 
naturally  feeble  control  is  further  greatly  diminished  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  governing  bodies  themselves  are  consti- 
tuted. The  boards  of  guardians  for  the  poor  and  highway 
boards,  consist  partly  of  e.v  officio,  partly  of  elected  members. 
The  county  rates  are  entirely  assessed  and  administered  by  c.v 
officio  authority,  iu  the  appointment  of  which  tiie  ratepayers 
have  absolutely  no  authority  whatever.  The  manner  in  which 
the  elected  authorities  are  appointed  ditfers  very  greatly  in 
almost  every  point.  It  may  be  added  that  the  mode  of  voting 
for  the  diff'erent  governing  local  authorities  is  also  not  uniform. 
The  only  point  of  uniformity  of  procedure  is  that  the  rate  in 
almost  every  instance,  is  paid  by  the  occupier  in  England.  A 
portion  of  the  tax,  however,  beyond  doubt,  is  ultimately  paid 
by  the  owner.  In  very  few  cases,  however,  has  the  owner,  as 
such,  any  power  in  coutrolliug  the  expenditure  of  the  taxation 
on  his  property.  The  subject  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  many  instances  the  ownership  is  divided.  Thus  a 
house  is  frequently  owned  by  a  leaseholder  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  leaseholder  pays  a  ground-rent  to  the  landowner,  and 
receives  a  rent  for  the  house  from  a  tenant.  This  is  but  one 
instance  of  the  difficulties  in  the  complicated  questions  which 
arise  from  the  variety  in  procedure,  joined  with  variety  in 
tenure.  As  mentioned  above,  the  purposes  for  which  rates  are 
levied  are  broadly  divided  into  two  heads :  I.  Government 
and  social  administration.  II.  Improvement  and  sanitary 
purposes.  The  first  head  includes  the  expenditure  under  the 
poor  law,  '  the  largest  brancli  of  expenditure  for  local  pur- 
poses of  all  local  burdens.  In  this  item  there  has  been, 
broadly  speaking,  a  considerable  increase.'  Though  the 
working  of  the  poor  law  in  England  has  been  open  to  great 
objections,  yet  the  parochial  system,  defective  as  it  is,  has  done 
much  to  counteract  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  administration 
of  that  law.  The  operation  of  the  English  law  of  settlement, 
combined  with  this  strong  local  interest  in  the  amount  of  poor 
rates  levied  in  each  parish,  led,  however,  to  some  abuses,  by 
means  of  which  certain  parishes,  principally  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  avoided  their  due  share  of  the  general  burden. 
Recent  legislation  has  mitigated  some  of  these  abuses.  One 
very  important  alteration  was  effected  in  the  law  by  the 
passing  of  the  Union  Chargeability  Act.  When  the  present 
system  of  poor  relief  was  first  established  in  England,  and  for 
many  years  subsequently,  it  is  probable  that  the  weight  of  the 
tax  was  borne  by  the  land  of  the  country.  The  original  in- 
tention of  the  legislation  of  Elizabeth  was  to  combine  volun- 
tary with  compulsory  contribution ;  where  the  former  method 
failed,  '  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  the  tax  could  be 
laid  on  the  occupier  without  affecting  the  owner  of 
the  land.'  — '  Report  on  Local  Taxation,  I8i3,'  p.  33. 
But  since  that  period  a  vast  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  in  the  incidence  of  the  tax. 
This  point,  namely,  the  progressive  increase  of  the  value  of 
real  property  other  than  land,  forms  so  important  an  element 
in  the  consideration  of  this  portion  of  the  question  that  a 
table  (P)  has  been  added  to  illustrate  the  subject,  by  showing 
that  the  alteration  in  the  character  of  '  realty,'  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  casual  circumstances,  but  of  the  tendency  of  affairs 
in  the  country  generally.  This  table  extends  over  a  period 
earlier  in  date  than  tliat  proposed  for  tins  immediate  inquiry, 
but  the  additional  illustration  it  affords  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a 
sufficient  justification  for  its  introduction.  By  its  aid  it  be- 
comes clear  that  '  lands  and  other  descriptions  of  real  pro- 
perty,' have,  broadly  speaking,  in  the  course  of  half-a-century. 


changed  places  in  regard  to  value  ;  and  likewise  consequently 
iu  the  amount  of  contribution  to  this  form  of  direct  taxation. 
Table  P  1  siiows  the  progressive  character  of  the  increase. 
Table  P  3  shows,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Purdy,  that  in 
18G4-65  as  against  1851-53,  we  may  say  that  10.3  per  cent, 
has  passed  from  the  land  and  gone  upon  other  assessable  pro- 
perty. Land  would  appear  now  liable  to  bear  rather  more 
than  one-third  of  any  burden  laid  upon  real  property 
generally,  and  real  property  other  than  land  rather  less  than 
two-tliirds.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  poor's  rates  raised 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  the  effect  of  a  system  of  organised 
poor  relief,  like  that  of  England  and  Wales  on  the  wage- 
earning  classes,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  it  does  to  a  certain  extent  cheapen  labour.  Mr. 
Purdy  considers  that  '  English  poor  rates  largely  supplement 
wages,  and  consumers  thereby  gain  some  temporary,  but,  in  its 
consequences,  more  than  doubtful  benefit.'  Table  IV.  gives 
tlie  rate  of  wages  in  those  English  counties  in  which  poor 
rates  are  relatively  the  highest  and  lowest,  and  bears  out  this 
statement  to  a  certain  extent.  There  are  also  other  large  em- 
ployers of  labour  iu  this  country  beside  farmers  ;  and  manu- 
facturers of  .all  descriptions  participate  in  this  '  doubtful 
benefit'  iu  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  and  in  the  proportion 
which  the  cost  of  labour  bears  to  the  total  expense  of  production. 
1.  The  amount  levied  for  poor  relief  in  1868  was  £7,835,593 
3.  County,  hundred,  borough,  and  police  rate — 
a.  Contributed  from  poor  rate  ...£3,463,933 

h.  Levied  separately 'i93,385 

I    3,956,307 
3.  Highway  rate — 

a.  Contributed  from  poor  rate  ...      031,436 


b.  Levied  separately  916,779 


1,538,315 
317,483 
79,393 


4.  Church  rates  

5.  Lighting  and  watching  rate  

These  complete  the  rates  raised  for  the  purposes  of  Govern- 
ment and  social  administration.  Some  questions  have  arisen 
on  some  of  these  rates  ;  whether  police  expenses,  the  admi- 
nistration of  justices,  gaols,  and  some  other  similar  charges  do 
not  more  properly  belong  to  imperial  than  to  local  legislation. 
These  points  will  be  considered  further  on.  The  rates  raised 
for  purposes  of  health  and  local  improvements  are,  speaking 
generally : 

6.  Improvement  Commissioners £410,105 

7.  General  district  rates 1,683,703 

8.  „       and  lighting  rates  in  the  metropolis  .        981,140 

9.  Rates  under  courts    or    Commissioners    of  "i 

Sewers  (including  drainage  and  embank-  >        714,734 

ment  rates) j 

10  Rates  of  other  kinds — 

a.  Contributed  from  poor  rates...    £153,076 

b.  Levied  separately 334,574 

376,650 


Total  (with  the  amount  above)     £16,783,330 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Purdy,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  the  Pres- 
sure of  Taxation  on  Real  Property,  iu  the  Stutisdcal  Society^s 
Journal,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  319  :  '  Expenditure  upon  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  roads  and  bridges,  upon  the  drainage 
and  embankment  of  marsh  lands,  upon  the  sewerage,  paving, 
and  lighting  of  towns,  and  upon  many  other  services  per- 
formed by  improvement  commissioners,  as  well  as  the  sani- 
tary measures  undertaken  by  boards  of  health,  are  operations 
signally  beneficial  to  rateable  property.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  property  is  judiciously  assessed,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds honestly  and  intelligently  administered  for  these 
purposes,  the  local  rate  is  a  good  investment,  for  which  no 
enlightened  owner  will  manifest  an  ignorant  impatience  of 
taxation.  The  imperial  taxes  and  the  other  portion  of  the 
local  rates  stand  in  a  very  different  category.'  This  branch 
of  the  question  has  also  been  the  subject  of  much  inquiry, 
principally  as  to  the  point  whether  such  expenses  as  are  in- 
curred for  the  improvement  of  property  are  in  fairness  charge- 
able on  the  occupier,  when  the  owner  is  tlie  person  principally 
benefited.  Some  remarks  on  this  question  will  be  found  at  p. 
.  Having  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  subject,  of  the 
amounts  annually  raised,  and  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
taxation  is  levied,  it  is  desirable  to  enter  more  into  detail  on 
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somo  of  the  priacipal  points  concorued.     Economy   iu  ad- 
miuistratiou  is  scarcely  possible  where  conllicting  jurisdictions 
and  needless   multiplications  of  offices  exist.    The  number  of 
otiicers  employed  in  the  business  of  the  local  taxation  of  the 
country  is  very  large  indeed.     No  recent  and  complete  returns 
exist  of  the  number  of  these  officers.    The  report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  on  Local  Taxation  iu  18J;3,  gives  a  state- 
ment as  to  their  numbers  at  that  time.     It  contains  a  list  of 
officers  engaged   '  in  assessing,  collecting,  levying,   keeping, 
expending,  and  auditing  of  local  rates  and  taxes.'     Since  the 
date  of  the  report  of   1843,  no  fewer  than  eleven  rates  have 
been  created.     These  are  :   Burial  board  rate,  public  library 
and  museum  rate,  general  district  rate,  sewerage  rate,  parish 
improvement  rate,  animals'  contagious  diseases  rate,  borough 
lunatic  asylum  rate,  borougli  library  and  museum  rate,  borough 
baths   and   wash-houses    rate,    borough    improvement    rate, 
borough  burial  board  rate.    The  want  of  system  in  the  local 
administration  of  Great  Britain  appears  marvellous  to  those 
foreigners  who  have  inquired  into  it.    The  different  descrip- 
tions of   local  officers  correspond  with  different  systems  of 
administration.     Tiiere  are  generally  at  least  three  different 
governing  bodies  iu  each  municipal  borough  in  England  and 
Wales,  viz. :   The  board  of  guardians  for  the  poor,  the  town 
council,  the  local  board  of  health.    The  evidence  of  Mr.  Jolin 
May  before  the  select  committee  of  1870,  sets  forth  these 
various  jurisdictions  in  a  remarkably  clear  way.     Mr.  May 
describes  liimself  as  clerk  to  the  guardians  of  the  Macclesfield 
union,  likewise  as  clerk  to  the  local  board  of  health,  while  his 
partner  is  town  clerk  of  the  borough  of  Macclesfield.    The 
local  board  of  health  and  the  town  council  are  the  same  body, 
but  as  a  matter  of  convenience  they  meet  separately  and  on 
different  days,  because  their  functions  are  different.    The  town 
council  attends  to  all  matters  of  police,  and  appoints  various 
committees,  finance  committees,  general  purpose  committees 
and  others,  levies  a  borough  rate,  manages  .the  waterworks, 
and  levies  a  water  rate.     The  local  board  manages  the  gas- 
works, levies  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads,  and  for 
aU  sanitary  purposes,  and  administers  those  funds.    The  town 
council  and  the  local  board  keep  different  sets  of  accounts,  in 
different  sets  of  books,  and  have  different  balances  at  their 
bankers.     They  raise  different  rates  at  different  times,  and 
have  different  collectors.     These  collectors  each  collect  two 
different  principal  rates.      The  borougli  rate  levied  by  the 
council  is   paid  out  of   the  poor-rates  in  the  township  of 
Macclesfield,  these  two  rates  being  collected  at  the  same  time 
by  one  officer.     A  cemetery  rate  and  a  contribution  to  the 
county  lunatic  asylum,  are  likewise  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate. 
The  board  of  health  levy  a  general  district  rate,  and  a  lighting 
rate.    These  two  rates  are  kept  separate,  but  are  collected  at 
the  same  time.    The  general  district  rate  is  described  as  being 
Is.  6d.  in  the  pound  ;   the  lighting  rate  is  6d.  in  the  pound. 
These  rates  are  kept  distinct  in  the  ledger.    The  general  dis- 
trict rate  is  levied  like  all  rates  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
■with   an    exemption  of  75  per  cent,  in  favour  of  market- 
gardens,  land,  railways,  and  so  forth.    The  borough  rate  is 
levied  with  the  poor-rate,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  poor-rate, 
in  which  these  exemptions  do  not  exist.    '  Accordingly  the 
borough  rate  is  levied  upon  all  alike,  whereas  the  general  dis- 
trict rate  is  levied  in  a  different  proportion  ;'   wliile  although 
the    purposes    of   the    two    rates    are    not    identical,   they 
are    '  similar   for    the    general    advantage    of    the   town.' 
The   'borough'   and    the   'township'    are    not    countermi- 
nous,  the  '  borough'  boundary  cutting  the   '  township'   into 
two  parts.    The  part  of  the  '  township'  outside  the  '  borough' 
pays  the  county   rate,  the  part  inside   the    borough    pays 
'  county  rate  exclusive  of  police,'  and  borough  rate  as  well, 
the  borough  rate  being  a  charge  for  police  only.    Tliough  the 
borough,  as  mentioned  above,  contributes  to  the  building  of 
the  county  lunatic  asylum,  it  has  no  control  over  that  expen- 
diture except  through  the  county  justices   resident  in'the 
borough,  who,  however,  vote  as  county  justices,  and  not  as 
the  representives  of  the  borough.    The  rates  for  the  borough 
are  materially  assisted   by    the  surplus   tolls  on  the   river 
Weaver ;  but  the  ratepayers  of  the  borough,  as  such,  have  no 
control  over  the  navigation  or  the  expenses.    In  the  modes  of 
electing  the  governing  bodies  of  the  borougli  a  similar  diver- 
sity prevails  as  in  the  proceedings  relating  to  local  taxation. 
There  are  three  elections  wliich  occur  annually  iu  the  borough  ; 
the  municipal  election,  the  election  for  guardians,  and  the 
proceedings  in  the  vestry  in  the  case  of  overseers.    All  these 


three  elections  are  conducted  with  different  qualifications,  on 
what  may  be  termed  a  different  register  for  each.    Besides, 
there  is  the  election  of  borough  members,  also  on  a  different 
register.     Thus,  there  are  four  registers,  the  conditions  of 
voting  being  different  in  each  case,  the  owners  of  property 
having  a  different  position  in  all.    I'or  the  vestry  and  the 
election  of  guardians  the  rate  book  is  the  register.    For  the 
election  of  borough  members  and  of  the  town  councU,  separate 
registers  are  made  out,  with  a  repetition  of  expenses  in  the 
preparation  of  those  registers.    This  description  of  the  local 
government  of  Macclesfield  is  taken  from  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  May  before  ths  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.    It  is  not  given  here  as  being  exceptional  in  any 
way,  but  as  a  fair  typical  example.    It  now  becomes  desirable 
to  refer  to  those   charges   on  local  funds  which  have  been 
thought  rather  to  belong  to  the  imperial  budget.    The  grants 
by  Goverument  in  aid  of  such  charges  have  necessarily  to  be 
considered  with  them.    As  fresh  requirements  have  arisen  iu 
various  directions,  sucli  as  for  police,  more  efficient  school- 
masters in  workhouses,  and  some  medical  changes.  Sec,  the 
outlay  has  occasionally  been  so  great  that  the  property  liable  to 
assessment  in  the  places  concerned  has  appeared  to  be  inadequate 
to  meet  the  burdens.     Hence  arose  the  necessity  of  some  mode 
of  bringing  the  imperial  exchequer  to  aid,  while  endeavouring 
to  avoid  endangering  the  security  for  economy  obtained  by 
the  local  principle  of  making  those  pay  who  administer  the 
expenditure ;  and  an  arrangement  for  grants  in  aid  has  fol- 
lowed.   These,  as  made  at  present,  do  not  appear  to  have 
proceeded  on  any  systematic  principle.    Like  much  modern 
legislation,  they  may  have  been  based  on  the  rough-and-ready 
method  of  the  '  rule  of  thumb'    rather  than  on   any  more 
exact  arrangement.    A  more  equitable  division  might  be  made 
by  enacting  that  those  expenses  in  the  administration  of  which 
local  knowledge  and  the  desire  for  local  economy  are  of  little 
or  no  avail,  or  iu  the  iucurring  of  which  local  acquirements 
have  little  or  no  share,  should  be  regarded  as  fit  subjects  to  be 
separated  from  the  local  and  placed  on  the  imperial  budget. 
The  existing  arrangement  is  open  to  great  objection,  with  but 
few  corresponding  advantages.    A  grant  made  in  aid  of  any 
branch  of  local  expenditure,  the  police,  for  instance,  requires 
a  corresponding  inspection,  to  ascertain  that  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grant  was  made  have  been  fulfilled.    This  inspec- 
tion, if  slight,  cannot  be  satisfactory ;  if  complete,  involves 
a  system  of  supervision  which  would  suffice  of  itself,  to  the 
complete  administration  of  everything  concerned.      To  re- 
vise these  assisted  charges,  and  then  to    place   the  whole 
cost  of  those  retained  as  of   imperial  concern  on  the  con- 
solidated   fund,    would    probably    result   in   a    considerable 
economy    from   the   remedial  effects  of    a    more   systematic 
arrangement.      The    country  meanwhile    would    be    spared 
the  great  and  increasing  evils  of  divided  local  jurisdiction. 
The  principles  which  apply  to  the  regulation  of  the  police 
apply  with  even  more  force  to  gaols.     No  reason  can  fairly  be 
given  for  constituting  any  penalty  inflicted  by  the  Imperial 
Government  a  charge  on  local  taxation.    Does  the  fact  that  a 
rogue  reared,  say  at  Cardiff,  is  captured  and    convicted  at 
York,  render  it  a  fair  thing  that  the  ratepayers  of  that  lo- 
cality  should  have  to  contribute  at  all  to  his  maintenance 
while  he  is  expiating  his  offence  in  the  castle  or  the  city  gaol  ? 
The  offence  was  against  the  laws  of  the  country :  should  not 
the  whole  of  the  expense  of  the  administration  of  those  law's 
be  borne  by  the  country  ?     While  on  this  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  desirable  to  consider  whether  any  good  reason  can 
be  given  for  the  maintenance  of  both  a  city  and  a  county  gaol 
in  the  same  place,  or  for  retaining  a  distinction  between  local 
and  imperial  prisons  (Hear,  hear).    It  may  be  added  that  a 
complete  and  uniform  administration  over  the  gaols  of  the 
country  would  probably  not  ouly  lead  to  some  considerable 
economy,  but  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  authority,  con- 
duce to  a  more  efficient  repression  of  the  criminal  and  vagrant 
classes  (Hear,  hear).    Though  it  is  most  desirable  the  admi- 
nistration of  ordinary  pauperism  should  rest  with  the  locality 
concerned,  a  doubt  arises  whether  the  same  reasons  apply  in 
the  case  of  lunatics  or  those  incapacitated  by  some  bodily  de- 
fect from  gaining  a  livelihood.    That  any  of  the  expenses  at- 
tending the  militia  should  be  reckoned  among  charges  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  county,  can  ouly  be  explained  by  remembrance 
of  the  historical  position  of  that  force.     Tliere  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  the  niiUtia  were  of  as  recent  an  introduction  as 
the  volunteer  force,  all  the  expenses  entailed  by  it  would  bg 
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defrayed  from  the  same  source  as  the  latter  is.  The  payments 
on  account  of  the  Registration  Act — the  expenses  connected 
with  parliamentary  registration  and  the  cost  of  the  jury  lists — 
also  appear  to  be  distinctly  expenses  in'curred  for  imperial, 
not  for  local  purposes,  and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly." 
After  making  some  remarks  under  the  head,  "  Other  Sources  of 
Revenue,"  including  markets,  tramways,  gasworks,  and  water- 
works, the  Essay  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  "  Incidence  of  Local 
Taxation."  "  In  Loudon,"  it  said,  "  the  case  of  the  ratepayer 
seems,  at  present,  to  be  a  peculiarly  hard  one  :  a  poor's  rate 
of  £1,683,750  is  levied,  2s.  Id.  in  the  pound,  with  an  amount 
of  all  other  rates  of  £l,526,84i,  forming  a  total  rate  of  4s. 
in  the  pound.  Of  this  latter  sura,  a  portion  of  about  a  million 
a-year  is  due  to  general  district  and  ligting  rates.  A  s  the 
sewers'  rate  and  main  drainage  rate  are  raised,  generally 
speaking,  for  permanent  improvements,  it  appears  that  a  tax 
of  nearly  half-a-million  a-year  is  levied  for  these  purposes  on 
the  householders  of  London,  whose  interest  in  the  dwellings 
they  inhabit  is  usuaUy  less  permanent  than  that  of  any  other 
class  of  occupiers.  The  want  of  a  complete  system  of  local 
government  in  the  metropolis  is  well  known,  while  the  attempts 
to  improve  on  the  existing  state  of  affairs  have  been  many, 
though  hitherto  unsuccessful.  Some  remarkable  hints  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  PownaU's  evidence.  The  paper  handed  in 
by  him  of  the  county  expenditure  of  Middlesex  shows  that 
■whUe  a  taxation  of  £172,127  is  annually  raised  for  county 
purposes,  the  quarter  sessions  have  real  control  only  over 
£4,103  (A  laugh).  These  last  remarks  refer,  strictly 
speaking,  to  the  expenditure  of  Middlesex,  not  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  late  Sir  John  Thwaites  gave  very  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  dividing  the  '  municipal,  but  not  parochial,  rates 
between  the  owner  and  occupier  in  equal  shares,  considering 
that  the  owner  greatly  benefits  by  the  expenditure,  and  every 
re-letting  improves  the  beneficial  interest  that  the  owner  has 
in  obtaining  a  larger  rental.'  As  stronger  expression  of  opi- 
nion could  not  well  be  found  in  favour  of  a  division  of  rating 
between  owner  and  occupier,  the  compromise  suggested  seems 
a  fair  one  :  that  the  division  should  extend  to  the  municipal, 
but  not  to  the  parochial  rates,  and  be  confined,  in  fact,  '  to 
taxation  for  metropolitan  improvements ' — to  the  taxation 
which  tends  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  property. 
•  The  question  as  to  the  incidence  of  taxes  as  between  owners 
and  occupiers  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  conliict  of  opinions 
from  those  who  gave  evidence  on  the  subject  before  the  select 
committee  of  last  year.  The  discrepancy  of  opinion  marks 
with  a  something  approaching  to  precision  the  division  between 
the  rural  and  the  urban  ratepayer.'  The  fact  that  the  occupier 
pays  the  rate  himself  not  unnaturally  leads  him  to  the  idea 
that  he  bears  the  burden  entirely,  and  alone  ;  but  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases  this  is  an  erroneous  impression.  The  owner 
bears  his  share  in  the  diminished  rent  which  the  property  pro- 
duces where  the  rates  are  excessive.  This  state  of  things  holds 
good  in  those  hirings  in  which  the  demand  is  not  in  excess  of 
the  supply.  Here  the  broad  distinction  between  house  pro- 
perty and  property  in  land,  between  the  property  which  can, 
and  that  which  cannot,  be  increased  in  quantity  at  pleasure 
appears  at  once.  When  considerable  local  improvements  have 
been  made,  and  the  amounts  needed  for  the  purpose  borrowed 
on  security  of  the  rates,  on  the  usual  provision  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  principal  of  the  loan  as  well  as  the  interest 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  proceeds  of  a  rate  levied  yearly, 
there  can  be  httle  doubt  but  that,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  if 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  reraiins  then  the  same  as  now, 
and  the  locality  continues  in  the  same  request,  the  landlord 
would,  as  each  house  became  vacant,  be  able  to  exact  from  the 
hirer  the  old  rent,  plus  the  rate  which  would  have  terminated, 
the  amount  of  the  rate  having,  through  lapse  of  time,  become 
incorporated  with  the  hiring  value  of  the  house.  Thus  the 
improvement  of  the  locality  would  be  effected  with  the  tenant's 
money,  to  liis  immediate,  as  well  as  abiding,  prejudice.  Ano- 
ther objection  sometimes  made  to  the  levying  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  local  taxes  on  house-rent  is  that  the  impost  thus  be- 
comes a  tax  on  a  particular  description  of  property,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  means  the  householder  may  possess. 
But  this  is  not  in  reality  a  valid  objection.  '  No  part  of  a 
person's  expenditure,'  as  Mr.  Mill  has  well  expressed  the 
case,  '  is  a  better  criterion  of  his  means,  or  bears  on 
the  whole  more  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  them.  A 
house  tax  is  a  nearer  approach  to  a  fair  income  tax  than  a 
direct  assessment  on  income  can  easily  be,  having  the  great 


advantage  that  it  makes  spontaneously  all  the  allowances 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  make,  and  so  impracticable  to  make 
exactly,  in  assessing  an  income  tax  ;  for  if  what  a  person  pays 
in  house  rent  is  a  test  of  anything,  it  is  a  test  not  of  what  he 
possesses,  but  of  what  he  thinks  he  can  afford  to  spend.' 
Proper  allowances  for  premises  employed  for  trade-purposes, 
or  let  as  lodgings,  are  essential  to  the  fair  apportionment  of  a 
house  tax,  as  well  as  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  proportion  of 
the  burden  levied  for  permanent  improvements  between  owner 
and  occupier.  When  these  points  have  been  attended  to  the 
tax  seems  as  fair  an  impost  as  can  be  made.  The  existing 
plan  in  Scotland  is  to  divide  most  rates  equally.  This  may  be 
desirable  where  the  plan  has  existed  from  time  immemorial. 
A  large  and  sudden  increase  iu  the  taxation  of  a  particular 
form  of  property  is  open  to  many  objections,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  very  unjust  to  a  vast  number  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned. The  method  followed  in  Liverpool,  when  the  cor- 
poration waterworks  were  established,  may  be  cited  as  almost 
the  only  instance  in  England  of  a  division  of  a  large  amount 
of  rating  in  modern  times  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Here 
the  division  of  rating,  though  only  the  moiety  of  one  rate, 
amounted  to  a  property  tax  of  Ij  per  cent.,  which  represents 
3d.  in  the  pound.  The  half  of  one  rate,  however,  is  a  very  differ- 
ent and  much  smaller  charge  than  the  half  of  all  the  rates,  a 
division  which,  it  is  probable,  would  not  have  been  assented 
to  with  equal  readiness  by  the  house  owners.  Other  wit- 
nesses who  gave  evidence  before  the  committee  seem  to  have 
thought,  and  with  some  appearance  of  probability,  that  a  large 
addition  of  taxation  to  the  owner  might  lead,  at  the  com- 
mencement at  all  events,  to  some  retaliating  charge  to  the 
occupier.  It  may  hence  be  desirable  that  the  division  should 
not  be  made  according  to  the  Scotch  scale,  but  on  some  inter- 
mediary plan,  allotting,  say,  one-third  to  the  owner,  two-thirds 
to  the  occupier.  It  might  also  be  considered  whether  in  cer- 
tain districts,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  owners  of  ground- 
rents  in  towns,  a  fixed  scale  of  division  might  not  be  objection- 
able ;  and,  as  an  alternative,  an  apportionment  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  case  or  district  might  be  made  with 
advantage  by  a  jury,  by  commissioners,  or  by  some  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  '  General  Assessment  Sessions.' 
Eor  the  better  guidance  of  procedure,  certain  fixed  limitations, 
that  the  proportions  should  not  exceed  certain  limits  (those 
given  above,  for  example)  in  either  direction,  either  to  the  owner 
or  the  occupier,  would  be  desirable.  It  is  now  needful  to  refer 
to  the  alteration  in  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  which  has, 
in  this  country,  followed  the  altered  proportions  of  the  two 
main  divisions  of  real  property.  The  great  and  progressive 
increase,  especially  of  late  years,  of  houses  and  other  real  pro- 
perty '  other  than  land'  was  referred  to  before."  Mr. 
Palgrave  here  observed,  parenthetically,  that  he  had 
drawn  up  a  vast  number  of  tables,  in  order  to  trace  out  this 
matter,  and  pointed  to  two  tables  on  the  wall  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. One  of  these,  he  remarked,  was,  as  he  was  inlormed, 
the  largest  table  ever  exhibited  in  that  room.  The  following 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  smaller  table : 


Table  A. — Rate  in  the  £, 
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0    7i 
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Referring  to  tables  "  I,"  '•  J,"  and  "  K"  relating  to  tlie  posi- 
tion in  1868  as  to  all  rates  of  the  towns  in  England  and 
Wales  returning  Members  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1862, 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  metropolitan  boroughs,  these  places 
having  been  selected,  it  was  remarked  as  forming  as  fair  a 
guide  to  tlie  urban,  distinguished  from  the  rural  population, 
as  circumstances  admitted.  "  The  general  results,"  said  the 
Essay,  "  are  as  follows  :  Table  I  shows  that  the  places  named 
pay  a  total  rate  of  3s.  lljd.  on  the  rateable  value  for  all  rates. 
The  summary  in  lleturn  +37  (1870),  dividing  the  local  taxes 
in  1868  between  rural  and  town  unions,  states  the  total  taxa- 
tion of  the  town  unions  as  4s.  in  the  £.  The  method  fol- 
lowed in  the  return  made  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  does  not 
exactly  correspond  with  that  adopted  in  this  Paper ;  but  the 
coincidence  is  so  close  as  to  show  that  the  general  results  may 
he  relied  on.  Table  J  shows  that  the  same  places  average  for 
poor-rate  Is.  8fd.  in  the  £,  while  all  other  rates 
are  2s.  2^d.  England  generally,  as  shown  in  Table 
A.,  averages  Is.  6^d.  in  the  £  for  poor  relief. 
'  The  foregoing  tables,'  said  tiie  lleport  on  Local  Taxation, 
'  appear  to  prove  conclusively  that,  as  in  looking  to  the  coun- 
ties as  units,  the  great  increase  in  the  aggregate  of  local 
burdens  was  found  to  be  in  manufacturing  and  urban  counties  ; 
so,  in  looking  to  the  unions  composing  each  county  the  unban 
unions  are  subject  to  by  far  the  heaviest  taxation.'  By  Table 
K,  it  is  shown  that  in  the  towns,  as  in  the  counties  (the  coun- 
ties  are  found  in  Tables  A  and  G),  local  government  causes  a 
far  slighter  taxation  than  local  improvement.  The  local 
government  rate  for  the  towns  averages  only  in  the  aggregate 
8fd.  in  the  £,  while  local  improvement  reach  Is.  ojd.  in  the 
£,  involving  a  taxation  not  far  short  of  the  poor's  rate.  The 
local  government  rate  cannot,  however,  he  taken  as  in  any  way 
representing  the  real  cost  of  local  government.  The  note  on 
Table  VI.  shows  the  large  sum  derived  from  the  corporation 
estate  at  Liverpool  in  aid  of  the  borough  fund.  Similar  pro- 
perty and  tolls,  such  as  harbour  dues  and  river  dues,  are 
applied  to  a  like  purpose  in  many  other  boroughs.  The  large 
amount  levied  for  improvement  rates,  about  £1,700,000  for 
the  towns,  nearly  £500,000  for  London,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  tax  levied  on  occupiers  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  owners, 
principally  of  house  property.  Local  taxation  has  sometimes 
been  considered  as  unequal  taxation,  it  therefore  becomes  de- 
sirable to  inquire  where  this  inequality  exists.  Table  D  gives 
the  incidence  of  the  poor's  rate  according  to  population.  The 
position  of  some  of  the  agricultural  counties  in  this  table  is 
very  noticeably  high.  It  is  desirable  to  refer  to  Tables  M  and 
N,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  assessment  under  Schedule 
A  is  given  for  certain  counties  of  England  for  the  years  1803 
and  1866-67.  Their  position  at  the  earlier  date  is  given  to 
show  that  the  condition  of  these  counties  in  this  respect  has 
remained  nearly  uniform,  notwithstanding  the  great  changes 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  various  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty in  the  country  indicated  in  Table  P.  It  will  be  observed 
that  although,  as  shown  by  these  latter  tables,  especially  Table 
P,  that  real  property  'other  than  land,' is  now  the  bulk  of 
real  property  in  England,  the  agricultural  counties  have  still 
maintained  their  position  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of 
wealth,  calculated  according  to  the  numbers  of  the  population. 
Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  agricultural  districts 
are  all  rated  high  for  poor's  rate,  and  high  for  all  rates  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population,  they  stand  equally  high  in  the 
scale  of  property,  and  consequent  ability  to  bear  taxation.  In 
prosecuting  this  inquiry  it  now  becomes  desirable  to  ascertain 
what  the  effect  of  levying  the  poor's  rates  on  an  income  tax 
assessment  would  be.  To  show  the  result  completely,  the  in- 
come tax  for  certain  places  named  has  been  calculated  as  a  rate 
in  the  £  on  the  rateable  value,  and  also  an  estimate  has  been 
made  to  the  effect  of  a  levy  of  the  poor's  rate  on  a  propertv 
and  income  tax  assessment.  Tables  F,  H,  and  L  contain  the 
results  which  the  income  tax,  under  Schedules  A,  B,  D,  E, 
1862,  would  show  if,  instead  of  being  raised  in  the  present 
manner,  it  were  levied  as  a  tax  on  rateable  value. 
Tables  F  and  H  gives  these  particulars  for  the  counties. 
The  income  tax  is  usually  considered  an  equal  charge, 
as  far  as  the  comparison  of  one  place  with  another  k 
concerned,  but  if  it  were  levied,  like  the  poor  rate, 
on  the  rateable  value,  it  would  appear  to  show  nearly 
as  great  inequalities  as  the  existing  local  taxation. 
In  tables  G,  and  D,  D,  the  result  of  levying  the  poor's 
/ate  on  the  assessments  under  schedules  A,  B,andD,  is  shown. 


Sucii  an  assessment  would  bring  income  ^Sclledule  D,  repre- 
senting trades  and  professions)  largely  into  the  account.  But, 
as  shown  in  tal)le  G,  the  results  differ  very  slightly  indeed 
from  a  poor's  rate  levied,  as  now,  on  the  rateable  value.  Even 
including  Middlesex,  the  results  (taken  on  the  basis  of  repre- 
senting by  100  the  maximum  rate)  vary  from  33  to  100,  while 
on  the  rateable  value  they  vary  from  37  to  100.  The  agricul- 
tural counties  generally,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
north,  are  very  high  in  the  scale  on  both  instances.  The 
industrial  and  manufacturing  counties  find  their  position 
slightly  lower.  It  appears  clear  that  as  regards  the  poor-rate, 
neitlier  an  equalising  of  taxation,  nor  a  gain  to  those  counties 
which  appear  heavily  weighted,  would  be  caused  by  an  alter- 
ation in  the  mode  of  assessment  from  property  to  an  income- 
tax  basis.  The  counties  generally  in  the  two  columns  on  table  G 
maintain  their  relative  position  with  great  closeness.  Indivi- 
duals in  each  place  would  find  their  burthens  lightened  or 
increased — but  to  the  community  at  large,  taking  district  by 
district,  the  alteration  would  be  but  trifling.  On  many 
accounts  a  great  and  permanent  increase  to  the  income  and 
property  tax  is  exceedingly  to  be  deprecated.  This  subject  is 
so  important  that  a  further  space  will  be  devoted  to  its  con- 
sideration. A  persevering  effort  has  contiuully  been  made  in 
late  years  to  charge  certain  large  items  of  expenditure,  which 
have  hitherto  been  defrayed  from  local  taxation,  on  the  con- 
solidated fund.  The  poor's  rate  has  been  one  of  the  charges 
thus  named,  and  the  income  tax  pointed  to  as  the  best  method 
of  bringing  '  means  and  substance'  in  the  Scotch  sense 
into  contribution.  To  place  the  poor's  rate  on  the  general 
taxation  of  the  empire,  and  to  add  to  the  income  tax  in  pro- 
portion— would  require  that  tax  at  one  stroke  to  be  doubled — 
a  lOd.  or  lid.  income  tax  would  probably  have  to  be  levied  in 
ordinary  years.  This,  too,  only  at  the  existing  rate  of  expen- 
diture for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  also, 
that  such  a  step,  removing  the  advantages  of  local  supervision, 
would  tend  at  once  to  a  large  increase  of  the  expenditure  ; 
while  the  imposition  of  a  high  rate  of  income  tax  is  known,  un- 
fortunately, to  lead  to  increased  evasions  aud  fraudulent  returns . 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  experiment  has  been 
tried.  That  income  has  at  times  been  brought  into  contribu- 
tion for  local  rates  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland  ;  that  in 
both  countries  the  metiiod  has  been  completely,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  finally,  abandoned.  A  short  historical  outline  of  the 
effect  of  rating  stock  in  trade  in  one  particular  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  England  is  not  out  of  place  here.  The  original  in- 
tention of  the  statute  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  the  basis  of 
English  legislation  on  the  subject,  has  been  construed  to  in- 
clude stock  in  trade.  The  impohcy  of  the  practice,  the  ano- 
malies which  it  would  involve,  the  difficulties  which  were  ex- 
perienced in  carrying  it  into  effect,  have  caused  the  plan  to  fall 
into  disuetude.  The  following  remarks  on  this  subject,  from 
the  lleport  on  Local  Taxation  of  1843,  put  the  matter  in  the 
clearest  light.  As  it  may  be  held  that,  were  the  custom 
universal  in  the  United  Kingdom,  such  a  migration  of  an 
industry  from  one  district  to  another  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  result  of  the  partial  infliction  of  the  impost  therein  de- 
scribed would  be  impossible,  it  is  suflicieut  to  reply  that  a  mi- 
gration of  an  industry,  and  the  attendant  capital,  from  Great 
Britain  to  a  colony  or  to  some  foreign  country  is  scarcely  at- 
tended with  more  difficulties  now  than  a  migration  from  one 
district  of  England  to  another  a  hundred  years  ago  (Hear, 
hear).  '  The  practice  of  rating  stock  in  trade  never  prevailed 
in  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Wales.  It  was,  with  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  confined  to  the  old  clothing  dis- 
trict of  the  South  and  West  of  England.  It  gained  ground 
just  as  the  stock  of  the  woolstaplers  and  clothiers  increased, 
so  as  to  make  it  an  object  with  the  farmers  and  other  rate- 
payers, who  still  constituted  a  majority  in  their  parishes,  to 
bring  so  considerable  a  property  within  the  rate.  Tliey  suc- 
ceeded by  degrees,  and  then  followed  upon  their  success  a 
more  improvident  practice  in  giving  relief  than  had  ever  pre- 
vailed before  in  England  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  at  this  time,  that  relief  by  head-money  had  its  ori- 
gin, and  produced  its  most  conspicuous  effects  in  deteriorating 
the  habits  and  depreciating  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer. When  the  practice  of  rating  stock  in  trade  was 
fully  established  in  this  district,  the  ancient  staple  trade 
rapidly  declined  there,  and  withdrew  itself  siill  more 
rapidly  into  the  northern  clothing  districts,  where 
no  such  burden  was    ever  cast  upon  the  trade.    Whether 
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this  transfer  of  business  was  ia  any  way  aided  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates,  county  rates,  highway 
rates,  and  otlier  rates  upon  stock-in-trade  iu  the  one  district 
and  the  exemption  in  the  other,  cannot  perhaps  now  be  dis- 
tinctly proved ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  operation  must 
have  been  in  etfect  a  discriminating  tax  of  very  considerable 
amount  against  the  trade  of  the  one  district,  and  therefore 
proportionally  in  favour  of  the  trade  of  the  other.  In  both 
districts  the  industry  was  of  ancient  growth,  hut  hitherto  the 
southern  district  had  had  the  advantage  ;  for  the  natural  and 
acquired  advantages  of  the  two  districts  are  in  most  respects 
such  as  rather  to  have  favoured  the  southern  district ;  the 
density  of  the  population,  the  possession  of  an  indigenous  raw 
material  of  a  good  quality,  the  proximity  to  the  ancient  and 
important  seats  of  commerce,  London  and  Bristol,  the  posses- 
sion of  valuable  coal-fields,  the  investment  already  elfected  of 
a  capital  greater  than  had  ever,  until  very  recently,  been  in- 
vested in  any  branch  of  English  manufacture,  unlimited  re- 
sources available  for  new  investments  in  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  district,  above  all,  the  possession  of  unequalled 
skill  for  which,  and  for  a  superior  kind  of  produce,  it  even 
yet  retains  a  character,  were  advantages  apparently  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  have  enabled  the  district  to  have  maintained 
at  least  an  equality  with  its  nval  in  the  north.' "  The 
closing  remarks  in  the  Essay  were  as  follows :  "  The  con- 
clusion appears  clear.  The  present  mode  of  raising  a  tax  for 
local  purposes  by  an  assessment  on  the  rateable  value  appears 
to  be  a  fair  one.  Certainly  as  ecjual  in  incidence  as  the  exist- 
ing property  and  income  tax.  The  inequality  that  exists  re- 
sides not  iu  the  mode  of  raising  the  revenue,  but  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sums  raised.  Taxes  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
for  local  government,  for  geaeral  government,  for  local  im- 
provements ;  taxes  levied  for  very  dill'erent  objects  are  raised 
iu  the  same  manner  on  properties  for  the  most  part  belonging 
to  one  set  of  persons,  and  occupied  by  another.  There  are 
very  material  distinctions  between  the  application  of  the 
various  sums  raised  under  the  general  description  of  local 
taxes.  There  are  very  material  distinctions  between  the  inte- 
rests of  owners  and  occupiers  in  the  same  property  which  the 
existing  arrangements  do  not  notice.  The  purely  local  should 
be  completely  separated  from  the  imperial  taxes.  When  this 
is  completed,  there  wiU  yet  remain  to  carry  out  the  principle 
of  no  taxation  without  representation ;  to  abolish  all  ex  officio 
authority ;  to  give  the  county  ratepayer  a  voice  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sums  to  which  he  contributes.  There  will 
yet  remain  to  bring  the  owner,  whether  of  land  or  of  house 
property,  the  person  ultimately  most  concerned,  into  council, 
to  decide  what  charges  should  be  placed  on  his  property. 
Lastly,  it  appears  desirable  to  divide  at  least  the  rates  levied 
for  purposes  of  improvement,  if  not  all  rates,  between  the 
owner  and  the  occupier.  Leasehold  property  presents  some 
points  of  difficulty  ;  but  the  recommendation  to  exempt  the 
owners  of  such  property  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
then  to  allow  them  to  add  a  fair  proportion  of  the  fresh  tax 
to  their  rents  seems  an  equitable  solution  of  the  ditficulty.  It 
is  probable  that  reduction  in  local  taxation  must  be  looked  for 
in  a  different  direction.  Administration  affords  the  widest 
field.  The  economy  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  wovild  result 
by  concentrating  a  complete  control  of  the  expenditure  under 
the  eyes  of  the  ratepayers ;  the  economy  to  be  efi'ected  by 
systematic  management,  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
duplicate  offices,  in  the  expenses  of  collection,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  well-organized  local  government,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
very  considerable.  A  well-organized  system  of  local  govern- 
ment is,  however,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  fact  of  uniting  all  local  charges  in  one  general 
rate,  with  a  complete  and  uniform  system  of  accounts  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  would  speedily  attract  so  general  an  interest 
to  the  subject,  that  a  revision,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  an 
amelioration,  of  the  existing  legislation  would  shortly  follow." 
Mr.  Palgrave  added  that  he  wished  to  observe  that,  how- 
ever the  results  given  in  that  paper  might  coincide  with  those 
contained  in  Mr.  Goschen'a  Report,  that  was  not  because  there 
had  been  any  imitation  on  his  part,  but  because  the  facts  did 
not  admit  of  any  other  conclusions  being  drawn.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  himself  that  the  accuracy  of  his 
investigation  was  proved  by  the  official  tables  which  had  been 
issued  after  careful  inquiry.  In  what  he  had  written,  however, 
he  was  actuated  by  no  personal  or  party  bias  (Hear,  hear). 
Pare  statistice  knew  no  party,  and  it  was  as  a  contribution  to 


statistical  science  that  he  placed  that  paper  before  the  meeting 
(cheers). 

The  Chairman,  after  thanking  Mr.  Palgrare  on  behalf  of 
the  meeting,  observed  that  the  subject  naturally  divided  itself 
into  three  parts — first,  the  administration  of  local  rates  ; 
secondly,  the  objects  for  which  they  were  raised  ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  proportion  of  assessment  on  real  and  personal,  and  on  ur- 
ban and  rural  properties.  He  added  that  it  was  fortunate  for 
Mr.  Palgrave  that  the  statistics  in  his  essay,  and  those  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Gosclien's  Report  compiled  with  all  the  aids  and 
resources  of  a  great  official  department,  appeared  to  be  almost 
identical,  and  that  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Palgrave  and  Mr.  Goschen  were  almost  exactly  the  same.  It 
liappened,  too,  that  there  had  been  received  from  America, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  a  report  on  the  local  taxation  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  issued  by  a  Commission  which  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  David  AVells,  whose  name  must  be  fa- 
miliar in  this  country,  and  also  a  report  from  Dr.  Hancock,  on 
the  local  taxation  of  Ireland ;  so  that  the  discussion  of  that 
important  question  would  take  place  with  the  advantage  of  tiie 
fullest  information  from  other  countries  (Hear,  hear). 

Sir  Massey  Loi'ES,  M.P.,  said  he  felt  considerable  difli- 
dence  and  difficulty  in  dealing  with  so  extensive  and  ab- 
struse a  subject  as  that  of  local  taxation,  and  would  condense 
his  remarks  iu  a  few  sentences ;  but  as  it  was  one  in  which  he 
took  a  deep  interest,  lie  wished  to  make  a  few  observations 
(Hear,  hear).  There  was  much  iu  the  elaborate  essay  of  Mr. 
Palgrave  in  which  he  cordially  concurred.  He  agreed  with 
that  gentleman  and  with  Mr.  Goschen  as  to  the  desirableness 
of  having  [a  consolidated  rate — a  change  which  was  recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  the  select  committee  which  sat  last 
session,  and  which,  therefore,  was  not  new.  As  regarded  the 
constitution  of  tiie  parochial  and  county  authorities,  he  thought 
what  had  been  proposed  was  also  an  improvement ;  also  the 
mode  of  collection  and  audit ;  but  with  respect  to  the  objects 
of  local  taxation,  he  differed  from  Mr.  Palgrave,  who  had  not, 
he  thought,  classified  those  objects  as  distinctly  as  he  might 
have  done.  There  was  an  essential  distinction  between  rates 
levied  for  national  purposes  concerning  the  whole  community, 
and  rates  levied  for  local  purposes  concerning  merely  the  par- 
ticular district  in  which  the  expenditure  was  incurred,  and  which 
derived  the  exclusive  benefit.  Mr.  Goschen,  in  introducing 
this  measure,  stated  that  in  the  year  1868  the  sum  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  millions  was  raised  by  local  taxation.  The  estimate 
included  all  local  rates,  but  that  was  unjust.  Of  the  total  which 
he  had  mentioned,  eleven  millions  was  for  poor  rates  and  county 
rates,  and  the  remainder  for  what  were  strictly  local  rates,  and 
they  (the  agriculturists)  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  local 
or  improvement  rates,  which  benefited  only  a  small  part  of  the 
community,  and  were  entirely  voluntary.  He  did  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Palgrave,  he  might  remark,  that  all  local  taxation  was  in- 
direct taxation  ;  but  as  regarded  improvement  rates,  those  by 
whom  they  were  paid  had  their  quid  pro  quo  in  the  sanitary  and 
other  benefits  which  they  received.  As  regarded  the  report  pub- 
lished the  other  day  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  he  must  say  that  he 
never  saw  a  more  complicated  or  unsatisfactory  document.  It 
was  there  stated  that  in  the  rural  unions  the  ratepayers  paid 
only  2s.  9|d.  in  the  pound,  while  in  the  town  unions  the  rates 
amounted  to  4s.  That  statement  was  manifestly  unfair,  and  he 
would  endeavour  to  prove  that.  As  he  had  before  stated,  the 
total  of  16  or  17  millions  included  all  local  rates.  He  (Sir  M. 
Lopes)  asked  for  a  return,  showing  what  was  the  amount  in  the 
pound  in  both  town  and  county  for  poor  and  county  rates  (ex- 
clusive of  the  strictly  local  rates),  and  what  was  the  rate  for  poor 
only.  Tliis  was  granted,  and  it  then  appeared  that  in  the  rural 
districts  the  amount  was  2s.  OJd.,  and  iu  the  towns  2s.  6d.  for 
poor  and  county  charges  ;  while  it  further  appeared  that  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  rate  alone  the  amount  was  iu  the  rural  dis- 
tricts Is,  5^d.,  and  in  the  towns  Is.  T^d.  That  went  very  far 
towards  destroying  the  value  of  Mr.  Goschen's  report,  which 
seemed  calculated  to  give  a  colour  of  truth  to  the  notion  which 
had  gone  abroad  that  the  rural  districts  were  very  lightly 
taxed  as  compared  with  the  towns.  In  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  last  year  he  proposed  that  rates  which  were 
not  levied  for  permanent  improvements  should  be  divided 
between  owners  and  occupiers,  but  he  was  not  in  favour  of 
dividing  all  rates  between  them,  and  he  believed  that  as  regarded 
the  interest  of  tenants  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  disturb  existing 
arrangements  so  as  to  give  many  landlords  who  desired  it  a  pre- 
text for  having  their  estates  revalued.  He  should  have  been  glad 
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if  Mr.  Palgr.ave  had  given  them  a  comparison  of  the  rates,  hotli 
local  and  imperial,  which  were  paid  by  real  and  personal 
property,  lie  (Sir  M.  Lopes)  wanted  to  know  how  much  was 
paid  by  a  man  who  received  a  thousand  a  year  from  the  funds, 
and  how  much  by  a  man  who  received  the  same  amount  from 
real  property,  lie  thought  the  comparison  [would  be  greatly 
in  favour  of  personal  property,  and  to  liiin  it  seemed  very  desir- 
able that  the  matter  should  be  fairly  tested.  Speaking  for  him- 
self and  for  many  others  who  occupied  a  similar  position, 
he  would  declare  that  they  had  no  desire  for  any  favour  or 
aifeetion  in  that  respect  (Hear,  hear).  AH  they  asked  for 
was  an  impartial  investigation,  and  he  for  one  would  say  tliat 
if  on  a  fair  investigation  it  were  found  that  land  was  too 
favourably  dealt  with  at  present,  he  should  be  quite  pre- 
pared to   pay  his   fair   proportion  of  taxation    (Hear,  hear) . 

Sir  E.  Watkin  said  that  as  they  had  heard  a  good  deal 
about  the  payment  of  so  much  in  the  pound  he  should  like  to 
know  what  a  pound  meant  (Hear,  hear).  They  all  knew  that  in 
son:e  parts  of  England  a  house  was  rated  for  poor-law  purposes 
at  25  per  cent,  of  its  value,  in  others  at  50  per  cent.,  and  in 
others  again  at  the  full  value.  He  recollected  that  the  great 
ancestral  house  of  Stowe,  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  prob- 
ably cost  half  a  million  of  money,  and  was  surrounded  by 
500  acres  of  land,  was  formerly  assessed  at  £500  a-year.  He 
presumed  that  was  not  the  case  now.  There  was  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  comparisons,  but  under  the  present  system 
there  had  been  an  almost  universal  attempt  on  the  part  of 
ratepayers  to  shift  their  burdens  to  the  shoulders  of  others. 
What  was  the  sound  principle  of  assessment  ?  Clearly  the 
object  ought  to  be  to  do  all  the  good  they  could  by  means  of 
local  taxation,  and  to  spend  as  little  money  for  that  purpose 
as  possible.  As  regarded  the  method  of  attaining  the  object, 
they  should  endeavour  to  make  every  man  pay  according  to 
his  ability,  but  the  great  eras  of  the  question  was  to  tind  out 
how  to  do  that.  Hitherto  they  had  tried  to  accomplish  that 
by  assessing  the  value  of  particular  properties,  but  in  his  opin- 
ion that  effort  had  proved  a  dead  failure.  He  had  known 
cases  in  the  Midland  counties  in  which  property  was  assessed 
at  only  15  per  cent,  of  its  value,  and  he  had  known  other 
cases  in  wliich  the  unfortunate  clergyman  and  an  equally  un- 
fortunate railway  company  bore  SO  or  90  per  cent,  of  the 
burdens  of  the  parish.  The  principle  of  an  income-tax 
seemed  the  fairest,  but  it  would  be  diiiicult  to  carry  it  out  in 
practice,  and  the  experience  gained  in  the  United  States 
showed  the  futility  of  attempting  to  raise  local  taxation  from 
what  was  not  visible  and  tangible. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  thought  that  if  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
belonged  to  an  assessment  committee  he  would  soon  find  that 
in  these  days  property  was  assessed  pretty  nearly  to  its  full 
value,  and  that  comparing  like  with  like  it  was  generally  put 
on  a  fair  scale.  He  (Mr.  Read)  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
the  old  law  of  Elizabeth  embraced  the  just  principle  wliich 
should  be  followed,  namely,  that  every  man  should  be  assessed 
and  contribute  to  the  poor-rate  according  to  his  "  ability." 
With  regard  to  the  able  paper  of  Mr.  Palgrave,  he  would  first 
observe  that  if  the  duties  of  county  financial  boards  were  to 
exclude  matters  strictly  Imperial,  there  would  be  very  little 
left  for  them  to  do.  As  to  the  incidence  of  taxation,  there 
were  many  rates  in  towns  which  were  so  essentially  local  that 
it  would  be  as  unfair  to  ask  others  to  contrilnite  to  them,  as  it 
would  be  for  the  county  of  Norfolk  to  ask  the  people  of  Lon- 
don to  pay  for  the  drainage  of  their  fens. 

The  CiiAiRjiAN  remarked  that  Mr.  Palgrave's  conclusions 
were  very  much  the  same  as  those  stated  by  Mr.  Goschen  in 
his  recent  speech.  He  must  say,  however,  tliat  he  very  much 
preferred  the  conclusions  in  the  paper ;  for,  whereas  Mr. 
Goschen  said  in  effect,  that  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for 
a  general  revision  of  taxation,  he  certainly  understood  Mr, 
Palgrave  to  mean  that  some  charges  which  were  now  borne  out 
of  local  funds  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
(Hear,  hear). 

Br.  Parr  said  Sir  Edward  Watkin  having  laid  it  down  that 
every  man  should  contribute  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his 
ability  or  income,  he  wished  to  observe  that  he  and  others  in 
that  room  had  always  contended  that  the  amount  of  income 
did  not  fairly  represent  the  ability  to  pay  a  tax.  One  man  had 
an  income  of  £1,000  a-year  from  the  funds,  another  an  in- 
come of  £1,000  a-year  from  land,  and  a  third  an  income  of 
£1,000  a-year  from  a  profession.  In  the  two  first  cases  the 
^1,000  a-year  might  be  worth  £30,000 ;  in  the  last,  probably, 


it  was  not  more  than  £7,000.  Could  it  be  maintained,  then, 
that  the  aljility  in  those  three  cases  was  exactly  the  same  ? 
Sir  Edward  Watkin  was  an  old  advocate  for  putting  a  sort  of 
differential  value  upon  incomes  of  different  kinds ;  and  he 
(Dr.  Earr)  wanted  to  see  the  elements  of  risk  and  uncer- 
certainty  e(iuated. 

Professor  Walev  believed  tliat  the  fair  criterion  of  ability 
to  pay  taxes  was  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  income  as  in  ex- 
penditure. It  would  be  exceedingly  unfair  for  Parliament  to 
say  that  one  kind  of  income  was  worth  so  much,  and  another 
so  much.  The  argument  for  such  a  course  had  been  stated 
with  great  ability  by  the  Chairman  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  his  illustration  of  the  cases  of  two 
sisters  was  exceedingly  puzzling,  and  even  he  appeared  to  find 
it  very  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  complication.  He  (Professor 
Waley)  had  long  considered  the  value  of  an  occupation  was 
the  best  basis  for  local  taxation,  and  he  believed  the  farther 
they  wandered  from  that  the  greater  would  be  their  difficulties. 

Mr.  Hendriks  thought  that  there  must  always  be  immense 
difliculty  in  localising  personal  property  for  the  purposes  of 
local  taxation,  A  large  proportion  of  the  shopkeeping  class 
lived  on  a  system  of  credit,  and  notes  of  indebtedness  were  in 
many  cases  exchanged  between  difi^erent  members  of  the  same 
family.  Moreover,  it  was  an  historical  fact  that  the  system  of 
taxing  personal  property  had  been  tried,  and  had  utterly  failed. 
It  had  been  found  utterly  impracticable  to  raise  local  taxation, 
and,  to  some  extent,  even  imperial  taxation,  on  the  basis  of 
personal  property,  as  regarded  a  very  large  class  of  the  com- 
munity, the  necessary  exceptions  being  so  numerous  as  to 
break  down  the  system.  [A  Member  :  "  Stock-in-trade."] 
Under  the  old  aids  and  subsidies,  stock-in-trade  was  always 
assessed  at  a  lower  rate  than  real  property,  but  even  at  that 
lower  rate  the  result  was  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  PocHiN  was  of  opinion  that  taxation  for  the  improving 
of  streets,  the  facilitating  of  traffic,  and  whatever  tended  to 
increase  the  rates  of  occupiers,  should  be  borne  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, if  not  entirely,  by  the  landlord.  He  looked  forward  with 
great  satisfaction  to  a  probable  change  in  that  direction. 

Professor  Leone  Levi  said  Mr.  Goschen  in  his  report 
showed  that  real  property  was  not  more  highly  taxed  than  it 
ought  to  be.  He  showed  that  during  a  period  in  which  local 
taxation  increased  from  £20,000,000  to  £30,000,000  a  year, 
real  property  rose  enormously  in  value,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  tax- 
ation on  real  property  was  less  than  it  was  before.  If  they 
compared  the  taxation  of  land  or  real  property  in  this 
country  mth  the  same  kind  of  taxation  in  other  countries, 
they  would  find  that  the  former  was  charged  by  far  the  least. 
It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Goschen,  that  while  in  England  real 
property  was  taxed  to  the  extent  of  11.53  per  cent.,  in  France 
it  was  taxed  to  the  extent  of  29  per  cent, ;  and  in  other  coun- 
tries there  was  a  similar  difference  in  favour  of  real  estate  in 
England.  Moreover  the  value  of  land  here  was  greater  than 
ever.  He  thought,  therefore,  Mr.  Goschen  was  justified  in  his 
conclusion,  that  there  was  no  reason  for  making  any  change, 
except  by  substituting  a  consolidated  rate  for  the  various  rates 
now  levied. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Courtney  regarded  the  proposal  to  apportion 
local  taxation  between  owners  and  occupiers  as  mere  rubbish 
— a  palliative  meant  to  sooth  the  discontented.  He  could 
see  no  ntility  in  transferring  local  burdens  from  occupiers 
to  owners,  especially  as  all  such  matters  must  be  readjusted  in 
subsequent  lettings.  If  he  were  asked  to  suggest  a  better 
system,  he  would  recommend  that  Parliament  should 
ascertain  the  average  amount  of  the  poor  rate,  and 
other  permanent  rates  for  the  last  tea  years,  and 
then  let  that  be  commuted  inio  a  permanent 
charge  upon  the  land,  and  that  the  basis  of  all  further  charges 
should  be  not  land  but  houses.  The  taxation  would  then  be 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  relative  ability  of  the  rate- 
payers of  the  district. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  said  that  Professor  Levi  had  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  real  property  was  rated  higher  than  it 
ought  to  be.  That  was  a  very  large  question,  and  he  should 
despair  of  to-night  dealing  with  it  satisfactorily ;  but  one 
thing  was  certain,  namely,  that  land  was  rated  much  more 
heavily  than  it  used  to  be.  Whether  the  charges  upon  land 
were  equal  as  compared  with  those  on  personal  property  was 
an  open  question.  The  Professor  said  that  the  value  of  land 
in  England  had  of  late  years  enormously  increased,  implying 
that  it  was  reasonable  that  the  charges  on  it  should  increase 
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proportionately.  But  how  had  the  value  of  land  increased  ? 
Wiiy,  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  sinking  in  it  of  a  vast 
amount  of  personal  property.  That  was  especially  noticeable 
in  the  feu  districts,  where  for  several  years  a  tax  as  high  as  a 
guinea  an  acre  had  been  levied  for  the  recovery  of  land  from 
a  state  of  swamp  and  waste.  Money  sunk  in  the  improvement 
of  real  property  in  England,  whether  in  the  building  of 
labourers'  dwellings,  in  draining,  or  for  other  useful  purposes, 
was  not  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  money  sunk  in  industrial 
or  commercial  occupations.  If  £1,000  were  spent  in  the 
draining  or  improved  cultivation  of  land,  an  increased  assess- 
ment to  the  poor-rate  soon  followed  ;  but  no  such  result  fol- 
lowed an  investment  of  the  same  amount  in  stock  in  trade. 
The  balance  of  account  between  imperial  and  local  taxation 
required  to  be  adjusted,  and  he  trusted  that  the  time  of  adjust- 
ment was  not  far  distant.  At  present  the  relative  position  of 
real  and  personal  property  as  regarded  local  burdens  was  mani- 
festly not  what  could  be  termed  square.  If  it  was  square  a  few 
years  back,its  balance  was  nowdestroyed  by  the  charges  for  new 
objects,  such  as  education, and  he  maintained  that  there  should 
be  at  once  a  complete  and  searching  inquiry  into  that  question. 

Sir  M.  Lopes,  adverting  to  the  remarks  of  Sir  Edward 
Watkiu,  observed,  in  explanation,  that  he  had  never  advocated 
the  levying  of  an  income  tax  for  local  burdens,  believing  as 
\\i  did  that  that  would  be  impracticable.  AVhat  he  desired 
was  a  national  contribution  for  purposes  wliich  were  national, 
and  especially  for  the  lunatics,  the  police,  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  militia. 

Dr.  Guy  agreed  with  Sir  Massey  Lopes  that  such  burdens 
as  he  had  just  referred  to  properly  belonged  to  the  nation, 
and  not  merely  to  a  locality.  Crime  and  vagrancy  clearly 
concerned  the  whole  country.  The  maintenance  and  preser- 
vation of  the  roads  was  also  a  matter  of  general  public  inte- 
rest. He  did  not  think  the  measure  recently  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  permitted  to  proceed.  It  was 
a  poor  measure  at  the  best — a  mean  and  paltry  measure,  and 
the  question  at  issue  required  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent manner. 

Mr.  Dudley  Baxtek,  defended  himself  against  an  assump- 
tion of  Dr.  Farr,  that  he  had  advocated  all  personal  property 
or  income  being  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  real  estate, 
as  regarded  the  incidence  of  taxation.  What  he  had  advo- 
cated, he  said,  was  a  high  rate  of  charges  for  real  estate,  a 
lower  rate  for  personal  estate,  and  a  still  lower  rate  for  indus- 
trial incomes — the  latter  part  of  his  proposal  being  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mill.  After  listening  to  Mr. 
Hendrik's  remarks  that  evening  in  reference  to  the  debts 
of  traders,  he  could  not  help  observing  that  his  own  re- 
marks upon  the  mortgages  on  land  on  a  former  occasion 
were  received  in  a  very  dilferent  spirit ;  in  fact,  with  something 
like  a  cheer  of  derision  (Hear,  hear).  He  wislied  to  know  why 
there  should  be  such  a  distinction.  As  regarded  the  compari- 
son between  land  and  personalty,  Mr.  Goschen  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  land  had  been  lightened  in  taxation  and  houses 
weighted  ;  but  that  conclusion  was  arrived  at  in  an  unsatis- 
factory manner,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  distin- 
guish between  the  two  kinds  of  expenditure  (Hear,  hear). 
He  lumped  together  the  taxation  on  personalty  and  the  taxa- 


tion on  industry ;  and  as  at  Oxford  he  was  lio  doubt  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  he  ought  to  have  carefully  distinguished  between 
different  kinds  of  taxation.  There  were  other  things  of  the 
same  kind,  and  what  possible  useful  result  could  there  be  from 
such  a  muddle  ?  He  protested  against  the  course  pursued  by 
Mr.  Goschen,  and  maintained  that  a  careful  examination  would 
show  that  instead  of  the  taxation  of  agricultural  parishes  being 
lighter  than  that  of  towns  it  was  far  heavier.  When  all  the 
inaccuracies  in  Mr.  Goschen's  Report  came  to  be  explained  it 
could  not  stand  ;  and  if  the  country  was  to  be  swayed  by 
facts  and  figures,  the  Government  Bills  must  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Glover  must  confess  that  he  was  in  favour  of  some- 
thing far  wider  than  the  measure  of  Mr.  Goschen,  as  he  did 
not  see  how  it  could  lead  to  an  equitable  readjustment  if  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  poor  and  other  imposts.  He  hoped 
the  time  was  approaching  when  every  man  would  be  told  once 
a  year  how  much  he  ought  to  pay  as  his  share  of  all  expenses, 
local  and  imperial. 

Mr.  PuRDY  said,  notwithstanding  what  had  been  said  that 
evening,  he  believed  the  report  which  had  been  referred  to 
clearly  showed  that  it  was  nothing  but  bucolic  ignorance  which 
had  led  so  many  persons  to  suppose  that  land  bore  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  burdens  of  the  country  than  other  descrip- 
tions of  property. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.  :  Land  and  houses. 

Mr.  PuRDY  believed  that  was  in  Mr.  Goschen's  mind  when 
he  asked  him  to  draw  up  liis  tables.  The  conception  was  Mr. 
Goschen's,  not  his.  He  carried  out  his  instructions  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  and  got  all  the  facts  from  Mr.  Ward  Hunt's 
return.  As  to  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter's  paper  on  the  subject,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  ingenious  applications  of  statistics  that  he 
ever  saw  ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  a  mere  shuffling  of  the 
statistical  cards. 

Sir  M.  Lopes,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  rose 
together,  and  protested  against  the  language  of  Mr.  Purdy, 
the  former  alluding  especially  to  the  terra  "  bucolic,"  and  the 
latter  to  the  phrase  "  shuffling  of  the  statistical  cards." 

Mr.  PuiiDY  observed  that  he  had  not  intended  to  give 
offence,  and  was  provoked  by  the  attack  made  on  his  figures. 

Mr.  i'RY  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween local  and  national  purposes.  The  relief  of  the  poor 
was  as  distinctly  a  national  object  as  any  object  could  be. 
Public  education  was  also  national ;  so  also  were  the  public 
health,  and  vaccination.  Li  short,  there  was  hardly  any  pur- 
pose for  which  local  rates  were  levied  that  was  not  of  a 
national  character. 

The  Chairman,  in  summing-up  the  discussion,  observed 
that  the  Report  of  Mr.  Wells  with  regard  to  the  local  taxation 
of  the  State  of  New  York  was  a  most  emphatic  condemnation 
of  any  attempt  to  assess  property  that  was  not  fixed,  visible, 
and  immovable,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  state- 
ments in  Mr.  Goschen's  Report  with  regard  to  the  relative 
taxation  of  real  and  personal  property,  must,  if  they  were  to 
be  set  aside,  be  more  satisfactorily  met  than  they  had  been  by 
Mr.  Dudley  Baxter.  The  Paper  and  the  discussion  could  not, 
he  added,  fail  to  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Palgrave. 


THE     MOISTURE     IN    OUR     SOILS, 


BY   CUTHBERT  "W.   JOHNSON,   F.R.S. 


la  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  the  report  of  the  result  of  some  examina- 
tions of  the  moisture  of  our  soils  contains  very  important 
facts.  And,  moreover,  they  will  lead  to  far  more  extended 
researches,  to  which  I  have  long  directed  the  agriculturist's 
attention.  These  examinations  of  the  moistm-e  contained 
in  our  soils  at  various  depths  from  the  surface,  and  when 
those  soils  have  been  dressed  by  various  fertilizers  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert,  will  be  found  in  a  re- 
port of  the  eflects  of  the  drought  of  1870  upon  some  of 
the  experimental  crops  at  Rothamsted.  These  laborious 
examinations  are  not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  but 


they  lead  us  very  naturally  to  the  far  more  important  in- 
quiry whether,  by  improved  modes  of  treatment,  and  by 
certain  dressings  of  the  soil,  its  aqueous  portion  cannot 
be  very  beneficially  increased. 

Now,  we  must  not  forget  that  all  the  moisture  of 
our  soils  is  supplied  cither  in  rain  or  in  the  insensible 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere;  and,  moreover,  that  that 
insensible  moisture  is  ever  present  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
largest  proportions  in  the  summer  months,  when  om' 
crops  need  it  the  most.  It  will  also  be  well  if  we  also 
recollect  that  those  soils  which  absorb  the  largest  portion 
of  insensible  vapour  from  the  atmosphere  command  the 
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liiilhest  rents  ;  and  again  that  when  the  soil  is  dressed 
with  various  manures  in  separate  plots,  that  plot  to  which 
farmyard  manure  is  applied  is  found  to  contain  the 
greatest  amount  of  moisture.  And,  moreover,  that  farm- 
yard manure  and  other  of  our  most  valuable  fertilizers 
are  precisely  those  which  also  absorb  the  greatest  amount 
of  aqueous  atmospheric  vapour.  lu  so  important  an  in- 
quiry I  need  hardly  apologize  for  again  repeating  what  I 
some  years  since  had  occasion  to  remark  when  addressing 
myself  to  the  great  question  of  the  water-absorbent  power 
of  diiferent  earths,  soils,  and  manures.  It  should,  indeed, 
be  far  more  generally  remembered  that  the  earths  found 
in  cultivated  "soils  have  a  very  considerable  attraction  for 
atmospheric  moisture  ;  and  that  when  they  are  mixed 
with  organic  decomposing  substances  or  pulverized  this 
power  is  materially  increased.  This  property  of  the  earth 
he  cultivates  cannot  be  too  carefully  kept  in  view  by  the 
agriculturist.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  fallow- 
ing, deep  ploughing,  or  subsoiling  are  so  fertilizing  in 
their  effects,  and  why  plants  growing  on  well-cultivated 
soils  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  health,  even  in 
the  driest  seasons.  The  extent  of  this  attractive  property 
of  the  earths  and  soils  may  be  ascertained  experimentally, 
by  exposing  a  given  weight  of  the  previously  well-dried 
earth  to  a  moist  atmosphere  for  a  stated  period,  and  then 
weighing  it  again  to  discover  the  amount  of  the  moisture 
absorbed. 

In  my  own  experiments  with  various  earths  and  soils, 
the  specimens  were  previously  dried  in  a  temperature  of 
212,  and  then  exposed  to  air  saturated  with  moisture  at 
GO  for  three  hours,  under  these  circumstances  : 

1,000  parts  of  a  clay  soil  gained  29  parts. 
1,000         „         coal  ashes     ,,      14     „ 
1,000         „         lime  „      11     „ 

1,000         „         cypsum        „        0     „ 
1,000         „         chalk  „        4     „ 

And  when  exposed  for  eighteen  hours  to  air  at  the  tem- 
perature of  62  : 

1,000  parts  of  rich  soil  near  Maldou,  in  Essex, 

worth  two  guineas  an  acre,  gained     25  parts. 

1,000  parts  of  the  same  field  which  had  been 
salted  with  12  bushels  of  salt  (made  chiefly 
from  sea-water)  per  acre  gained 27     „ 

1,000   parts    which    had    been    salted    with    6 

bushels  per  acre  gained       20     „ 

In  the  experiments  of  Professor  Schubler  the  amount 
or  the  moisture  absorbed  by  the  earths  was  acertained  at 
difi'erent  periods,  viz.,  12,  and  72  hours  ;  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  exposed  was  between 
50  and  65,  and  each  earth  was  spread  over  a  surface  of 
fifty  square  inches.  The  amount  absorbed  is  stated  in 
grains — 

1,000  grains  of  12  hours.  72  hours. 

Silicious  sand       0  0 

Calcareous  sand    2  3 

Gypsum  powder    1  1 

Sandy  clay    21  28 

Loamy  clay 25  35 

Stiff  clay       30  41 

Grey  pure  clay     37  49 

Fine  lime     26  35 

line  magnesia      69  82 

Garden  mould       35  52 

Arable  soil  16  23 

Slaty  marl     24  33 

Davy  saw  this  property  of  all  soils  in  its  true  light. 
"  The  soils,"  he  said,  "  that  are  the  most  efficient  in  sup- 
plying the  plant  with  water  by  atmospheric  absorption 
are  those  in  which  there  is  a  due  mixture  of  sand,  finely 
divided  clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk),  with  some 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  ;  and  which  are  so   loose  and 


light  as  to  be  freely  permeable  to  the  atmosphere.  With 
respect  to  this  qualitj^,  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  are  of  great  use  in  soils :  they  give 
absorbent  power  to  the  soil  without  giving  it  tenacity. 
Sand,  on  the  contrary,which  also  destroys  tenacity,  gives 
little  absorbent  power  ;  I  have  compared  the  absorbent 
power  of  many  soils  with  respect  to  atmospheric  moisture, 
and  I  have  always  found  it  greatest  in  the  most  fertile 
soils,  so  that  it  affords  one  method  of  judging  of  the 
productiveness  of  land." 

1,000  parts  of  a  celebrated  soil,  from  Ormiston  in 
East  Lothian,  when  dried  at  a  temperature  of  212,  gained 
in  an  hour,  by  exposure  to  air  saturated  with  moisture  at 
temperature  62",  18  parts. 

1,000  parts  of  a  very  fertile  soil  from  the  banks  of  the 
River  Parrett,  in  Somersetshire,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, gained  10  parts. 

1,000  parts  of  a  soil  from  Mersea,  in  Essex,  worth 
45s.  an  acre,  gained  23  parts. 

1,000  parts  of  a  fine  sand  from  Essex,  worth  28s.  an 
acre,  gained  11  parts. 

1,000  parts  of  a  coarse  sand,  worth  15s.  an  acre,  gained 
8  parts. 

1,000  parts  of  the  soils  of  Bagshot  Heath  gained  only 
three  parts  {Elemts.  of  Affri.  Chem.,  p.  183). 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  power  of  absorbing 
moisture  is  in  a  great  degree  the  measure  of  the  fertility 
of  a  soil. 

Another  important  property  of  soils  to  be  considered 
by  the  farmer,  when  he  is  endeavouring  to  improve  the 
composition  of  his  land  by  an  admixture  of  earths,  is  the 
property  which  these  possess  of  retaining  their  moisture, 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  ;  this  pro- 
perty has  also  been  examined  by  Professor  Schubler,  and 
his  experiments  are  very  valuable  to  the  cultivator,  as 
comparative  results ;  otherwise  experiments  of  this  kind 
carried  on  in  a  close  room  always  differ  very  materially 
in  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  that  of  the 
same  soil  in  situations  exposed   to  the  wind  and  sun. 

The  following  table,  observed  the  Professor,  contains  the 
results  of  my  experiments  in  reference  to  this  point,  with 
200  grains  of  the  several  earths  at  a  temperature  of  65f 
degrees,  spread  out  over  a  surface  of  ten  square  inches  ; 
and  in  stating  the  results  of  all  these  experiments,  the 
quantity  of  evaporation  is  given,  as  from  every  100  parts 
of  water  contained  in  the  earth  : 

Siliceous  sand...       evaporation  in  four  hours     S8.4 
Calcareous  sand  „  „  75.9 

Gypsum  powder  ,,  „  71.7 

Sandy  clay  „  „  52.0 

Loamy  clay ,,  „  45.7 

Stiff  clay,  or  brick  earth    „  „  34.9 

Pure  grey  clay...  ,,  „  31.9 

Fine  lime „  „  28.0 

Magnesia „  „  10.8 

Garden  mould...  „  „  24.3 

Arable  soil  „  „  32.0 

Slaty  marl    „  „  68.0 

Th«  comparative  absorbent  power  of  various  fertilizers 
for  the  aqueous  portion  of  our  atmosphere  some  years 
since  engaged  my  attention.  In  the  following  trials  the 
animal  manures  were  employed  without  any  admixture  of 
straw : 

Parts. 
1000  parts  of   horse-dung  dried  in  a  temperature  of 
100  degrees  absorbed  by  exposure  for  three  liours  to 
air  saturated  with  moisture  at  a  temperature  of  62 

degrees    145 

1000  parts  of  cow-dung  under  the  same  circumstances 

gained    130 

1000  parts  pig-dung 120 

1000  parts  sheep-dung ^1 

1000  parts  pigeons'  dung , , 50 
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The  following  were  dried  at  212  degrees  :  Parts. 

1000  parts  fresh  tauner's  bark 115 

1000  parts  putrefied  tanner's  bark 145 

1000  parts  refuse  marine  salt   49|^ 

1000  parts  soot  3G 

1000  parts  burnt  clay    29 

1000  parts  coal  aslies    l^ 

1000  parts  of  lime    11 

1000  parts  gypsum    9 

1000  parts  chalk    4 

The  observations  and  train  of  thought  which  led  to  the 
examination  of  the  moisture  in  the  Rothamstad  grass 
land  are  described  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  (Jour. 
Roy.  Ag.  Soc,  vol.  vii.,  p.  96,  N.S.).  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  land  has  been  many  years  in  grass,  and 
that  the  weight  of  hay  produced  under  different  modes 
of  treatment,  by  the  same  land,  is  given  by  these  gentle- 
men as  follows : 

The  foUowiug  are  the  amounts  of  hay  obtained  per 
acre  in  1870,  on  each  of  the  three  plots  already  referred 
to,  and  also  the  average  amounts  over  15  years  without 
manure,  and  with  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts, 
and  over  13  years  with  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of 
soda  : 


Hay  per  Acre. 

1870, 

Average        i  Deft- 
15  (or  13)  years,  ciency 
1856-70.        in  1870 

Without  manure 

Cwts. 

5f 

56i 

Cwts. 
22| 

52^ 

571 

Cwts. 
17 

Mineral  manure  and  ammo- 

22| 
1| 

Mineral  manure  and  nitrate 

Thus  under  the  influence  of  the  extraordinary 
drought  of  1870,  there  was  a  variation  in  the  amount  of 
produce  on  closely  adjoining  plots,  from  only  5i  cwts.  of 
hay  without  manure,  to  29^  cwts.  with  mineral  manure 
and  ammonia-salts,  and  to  56i  cwts.  with  mineral  ma- 
nure and  nitrate  of  soda.  Indeed,  without  manure  there 
was  not  only  less  produce  than  in  any  preceding  year  of 
the  fifteen,  but  only  about  one-fourth  the  average  amount. 
With  mineral  manure  and  ammouia-salts  there  was  again 
considerably  lower  produce  than  in  any  other  of  the 
fifteen  years  with  the  same  manure,  and  a  deficiency  of 
nearly  23  cwts.  compared  with  the  average.  Notwith- 
standing this,  we  have  the  remarkable  result  of  2  tons 
10  cwts.  of  hay  produced  by  mineral  manure  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  or  only  about  1^  cwt.  less  than  the  average 
amount  by  that  manure  :  about  21  tons  more  than  with- 
out manure,  and  \\  ton  more  than  by  the  mixture  of 
mineral  manure  and  an  amount  of  ammonia  salts  con- 
taining about  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  the 
nitrate. 

On  the  assumption  that  probably  about  300  parts  of 
water  pass  through  the  plants  for  one  part  of  dry  sub- 
stance fixed,  about  700  tons  of  water  must  have  been 
exhaled  by  the  herbage  during  the  growth  of  the  56  cwts. 
of  hay.  But,  reckoning  an  inch  of  rain  to  represent  a 
fall  of  101  tons  per  acre,  the  2.79  inches  which  fell  in 
1870  during  April,  May,  and  June,  the  period  of  active 
vegetation,  could  only  supply  282  tons  of  this,  provided 
(which  would  not  be  the  case)  none  of  it  was  lost  by 
drainage,  and  none  of  it  passed  off  by  evaporation  other- 
wise than  through  the  plants  themselves.  On  the  same 
assumptions,  the  amount  which  fell  would  be  about  160 
tons  less  than  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  crop 
grown  by  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts,  but  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  would  be  required  by  the 
growth  of  the  unmanured  produce. 

So  striking  was  the  diifereuce  ia  the  effect  of  the 


drought  on  two  plots  side  by  side,  the  one  manured  with 
mineral  manure  and  a  given  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonia-salts,  and  the  other  with  the  same 
mineral  manure  and  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen,  but 
the  latter  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  instead  of 
ammonia-salts,  that  it  was  decided,  on  the  removal  of  the 
crop,  to  determine  the  quantities  of  water  existing  in  the 
soil  of  the  thi'ee  plots  to  a  depth  somewhat  greater  than 
the  lowest  to  which  roots  could  be  traced ;  and  also  to 
observe  the  difference  in  the  development  and  distribution 
of  the  roots,  if  any,  on  the  different  plots.  Accordingly, 
on  July  25  and  26,  1870,  samples  of  soil  were  taken  from 
the  three  plots  to  the  depth  of  54  inches  in  each  case, 
roots  having  been  traced  on  one  of  them  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  that  depth. 

The  plan  of  collecting  and  preparing  samples  of  soil  for 
analysis  will  be  understood  from  the  following  description 
of  the  process  in  the  present  instance :  A  square  yard, 
comprising  a  fair  proportion  of  the  species  contributing 
to  the  bulk  of  the  herbage,  having  been  carefully  selected 
on  each  plot,  a  case  or  frame,  open  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom, made  of  strong  sheet-iron,  6  inches  square  by  9 
inches  deep  (but  which  may  be  of  any  desired  size),  was 
driven  into  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  level 
with  the  surface.  The  enclosed  soil  was  then  dug  out 
exactly  to  the  depth  of  the  case.  The  soil  around  the 
case,  to  the  extent  of  the  square  yard  selected,  was  then 
removed  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  it ;  it  was  again 
driven  down,  and  its  contents  carefully  taken  out ;  and  so 
on,  the  process  was  repeated,  until  the  desired  depth  was 
attained.  The  determiuatiou  of  the  water  in  the  samples 
being  the  special  object  of  the  experiments  in  question, 
the  exact  weight  of  the  soil  was  taken  immediately  on  re- 
moval, so  that  any  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporat'  on  during 
preservation,  or  preparation  for  analysis,  might  be  duly 
taken  account  of.  The  whole  was  then  broken  up,  the 
stones  sifted  out,  separating  first  those  which  did  not  pass 
a  1-inch  sieve,  next  a  i-inch,  and  finally  a  i-inch  sieve 
being  used.  The  mould,  or  soil,  passing  the  i-inch  sieve 
was  weighed,  a  proportional  part  of  it  finely  powdered  for 
analysis  and  re-weighed.  In  the  soils  so  prepared,  the 
loss  of  moisture,  at  different  temperatures,  has  been  and 
the  nitrogen  and  some  other  constituents  will  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per-centage  of  moisture, 
as  determined  by  the  loss  when  dried  at  212  degrees 
Fahr.,  inclusive  of  that  by  evaporation  during  preparation 
for  analysis,  in  the  soil  from  each  of  the  three  plots  of 
the  experimental  meadow-land,  at  each  depth  to  which 
the  samples  were  taken  : 

Moisture  in  the  Soil  from  Plots  of  Permanent  Meadow  Laud 
differently  Manured.    Samples  collected  July  25-6, 1870 : 


Per-centages  of  MC 
(Soils  dried  at  212° 

ISTUEE. 

Fahr.) 

Depth 

Plot  9. 

Plot  14. 

of 

Plot  3. 

Mineral 

Mineral 

Sample. 

Without 

Manure  and 

Manure  and 

Manure. 

Ammonia- 

Nitrate  of 

salts. 

Soda. 

First  9  inches ... 

10.83 

13.00 

12.16 

Second  9  inclies 

13.34 

10.18 

11.80 

Tliird  9  inches.. 

19.23 

16.46 

15.65 

Fourth  9  inclies 

22.71 

18.96 

16.30 

Fifth  9  inches  . . . 

24.28 

20.54 

17.18 

Sixtli  9  inches  ... 

25.07 

21.34 

18.06 

Mean 

19.24 

16.75 

15.19 

The  results  recorded  in  this  table  are  of  great  interest 
and  significance  ;  and  they  supply  important  data 
towards  the  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  differ- 
ence    in     the     amount     of     produce     obtained     on 
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the  different  plots.  It  should  be  preniiscd,  however, 
that  between  the  removal  of  the  crops  and  the  date  of 
sampling  the  soils,  in  aU  nearly  an  inch  of  rain  had  fallen, 
perhapsaffectiug  somewhat  the  actual  percentages,  but  the 
relative  amounts  probably  but  little. 

The  first  point  to  remark  iS;  that  the  fii'st  9  inches  of 
soil  of  both  the  heavily  manured,  and  more  or  less  heavily 
cropped,  plots  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  moisture 
tlian  that  of  the  unmanured  and  lightly  cropped  plot. 
But  from  that  point  downwards  to  a  depth  of  5i  inches, 
and  doubtless  further  still,  the  manured  and  more  heavily 
cropped  soils  contained  much  less  moisture  than  the  un- 
manured ;  and  the  most  heavily  cropped  soil,  that  of  Plot 
14,  manured  with  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
contained  considerably  less  than  that  of  Plot  9,  manured 
with  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts.  And  whilst  at 
a  depth  of  from  45  to  54  inches  the  unmanured  soil  con- 
taiued  25  per  cent,  of  moistm-e,  that  receiving  mineral 
manure  and  ammonia-salts  contained  only  21  "34  per 
cent. ;  and  that  receiving  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of 
soda  only  18  per  cent.,  or  scarcely  fths  as  much  as  the 
unmanured  soil  at  the  same  depth.  To  sum  up  the  results, 
there  is  an  average  amount  of  moisture  down  to  the  depth 
of  54  inches,  of  19?  per  cent,  on  the  plot  without  manure, 
of  only  16$  per  cent,  on  the  plot  manured  with  mineral 
manure  and  ammonia-salts,  and  of  scarcely  15^  per  cent, 
on  that  manured  with  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  or  only  about  4-5ths  as  much  on  the  latter  as  ou  the 
unmanured  plot. 

The  subsoil  of  this  meadow  land  is  a  reddish  yellow 
clay,  interspersed  with  grey  veins,  and  the  specific  gravity 
increases  by  about  one-half  from  the  surface  down  to  the 
greatest  depth  taken.  For  our  present  purpose  it  wiU  be 
a  sufticiently  near  approximation  to  the  truth  to  assume 
that  down  to  the  depth  of  54  inches,  the  soil  (exclusive 
of  stones)  weighed  an  average  of  1,000,000  lbs.  per  acre 
for  every  3  inches  of  depth,  or  an  aggregate  of  18,000,000 
lbs.  per  acre  to  the  depth  of  54  inches.  Adopting  this 
estimate,  and  the  percentages  of  moisture  given, 
it  results  that  down  to  the  depth  of  54  inches,  or  4 
feet  G  inches,  the  unmanured  soil  retained  1,546,  the  soil 
of  Plot  9  1,346,  and  that  of  Plot  14  1,221  tons  of  water. 
That  is  to  say,  to  the  depth  of  4  feet  6  inches,  the  soil  of 
Plot  9,  manured  wath  mineral  manure  and  ammonia- 
salts,  contained  200  tons,  and  that  of  Plot  14,  manured 
with  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda,  325  tons  less 
water  per  acre  than  that  of  the  unmanured  soil  to  the 
same  depth;  whilst,  from  the  great  difference  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  lowest  depths  taken  in  the  three  cases, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  difference  extended  consi- 
derably deeper  still. 

As,  then,  we  are  aware  that  all  the  moisture  of  our  soils 
is  derived,  either  iu  the  sensible  or  the  insensible  state, 


from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  more  the  soil  attracts 
of  those  aqueous  matter  the  more  fertile  is  the  land,  the 
next  question  which  suggests  itself  is,  whether  by  artifi- 
cial additions  to  the  soil,  that  attractive  power  may  be 
profitably  increased.  In  addition  to  the  experiments  I 
have  given,  many  agricultural  operations  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  more  may  be  done  in  this  way  than  we  have 
yet  accomplished.  The  expensive  clayings  and  marlings  of 
sandy  soils,  render  those  dressed  soils  far  more  attractive 
and  more  retentive  of  moisture.  Farmyard  dung,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  generally  employed  manures,  is  the 
fertilizer  which  attracts  the  largest  amount  of  the  aque- 
ous portion  of  the  atmosphere.  Sea-water,  wherever  it 
has  moistened  a  soil,  renders  it  damp ;  the  soils  within 
reach  of  the  sea  spray  are  often  more  fertile  than  similar 
soils  farther  inland.  Soils  which  are  salted  are  kept  from 
freezing,  and  even  the  plants  growing  on  salted  land  are 
preserved  to  a  great  extent  from  injury  by  frost.  I  have 
repeatedly  noticed  this  in  the  ease  of  cabbage-beds,  which 
had  been  top-dressed  with  salt.  Now  the  reason  why  the 
common  salt  of  commerce  (especially  the  Bay  or  other 
vai'ieties  obtained  from  sea-water)  deliquesces,  or  becomes 
moist,  is  th^t  it  is  not  pure,  but  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  magnesia,  both  very  deli- 
quescent salts.  And  as  this  is  the  case,  the  suggestion  oc- 
curs that  these  chlorides  might  be  usefully  employed  to 
add  to  the  moisture  of  our  soils.  One  of  these  has,  indeed, 
been  successfully  applied  to  some  of  our  light  soils,  but 
not  with  the  direct  object  of  increasing  their  moisture- 
attracting  power.  I  allude  to  the  chloride  or  muriate 
of  lime,  which  is  produced  when  two  parts  of  lime  and 
one  part  of  common  salt  are  well  mixed  together  in  the  dry 
state,  and  allowed  to  remain  under  cover  for  two  or  three 
months.  A  gradual  decomposition  then  takes  place,  and 
muriate  of  lime  is  produced  in  considerable  proportions. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  cheaply-produced  salt,  possessing 
a  powerful  attraction  for  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  has  never  yet  been  employed  with  the  primary 
object  (as  by  repeated  small  top-dressings)  of  rendering  " 
its  moisture-loving  properties  useful.  Again,  there  is  an- 
other salt  of  lime,  the  nitrate,  which  also  possesses  great 
deliquescent  ]iro))crties.  This  nitrate  is  found  in  small 
proportions  in  old  lime-plaster  and  some  natural  waters, 
and  in  far  more  considerable  proportions,  in  many  soils  of 
oriental  countries.  If  this  salt  could  be  extracted  from 
such  soils,  and  imported  into  this  country  in  the  dry 
state,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  not  only 
from  its  deliquescent,  but  from  its  nitrogenous  properties, 
it  would  be  a  valuable  fertilizer.  It  is  generally  found  in 
the  artificial  and  other  soils,  from  whence  saltpetre  is  pro- 
cured, and  it  gives  a  deliquescent  tendency  to  some  of  the 
impure  varieties  of  saltpetre  found  in  commerce. 


PAETY    POLITICS    AND    FAEMEES'    FEIENDS. 


It  is  often  said  that  the  hard  lines  of  merely  political 
Party  are  fast  fading  out;  that  the  days  are  gone 
when  it  became  a  man  to  shout  himself  hoarse  because 
he  was  Hue,  or  to  drink  himself  blind  iu  evidence  of  his 
sympathy  with  ycUoxo.  People,  on  the  contrary,  have 
shown  more  inclination  to  create  certain  "  schools" 
of  their  own,  and  to  give  their  support  proportionately  to 
any  man  who  promised  the  fairest  for  their  particular 
interest.  The  development  of  any  such  feeling  as  this 
has  beea  especially  noticeable  of  late  amongst  agricul-> 


turists.  At  the  Clubs,  Chambers,  and  other  Societies  it 
signifies  little  or  nothing  whether  the  chairman  or  the 
spokesman  be  a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal,  the  point 
being  the  rather  to  prove  him  by  his  sayings  and  doings 
iu  relation  to  that  common  cause  which  has  brought 
them  together.  The  establishment  of  such  a  school 
would  seem  to  have  been  inaugurated  by  the  return  of 
Mr.  Sewell  Eead  to  Parliament,  where  he  was  known 
from  the  outset  as  The  Parmer  Member.  He  came  up 
with  a  special  call  to  repeal  the  Malt-Tax,  and  beyond 
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this  and  the  fact  of  the  honourable  gentleman  being  a 
tcuaat-farmer,  we  really  believe  that  the  political  world 
scarcely  knew  if  he  were  a  Whig  or  a  Tory. 

Nothing  as  it  seems  to  us  could  have  been  more 
auspicious  or  more  wholesome  than  the  recognition 
of  the  principle  here  involved.  It  had  long  been 
the  common  talk  that  the  farmers  had  virtually  no  re- 
presentatives in  Parliament,  and  now  they  were  going 
to  represent  themselves.  However,  a  somewhat  sudden 
check  has  been  given  to  any  such  aspirations,  for 
Mr.  Sewell  Read  has  declared  in  so  many  words,  that  if 
ever  a  Liberal  be  returned  for  the  same  Division  which 
he  sits  for,  and  so  "  stultifies  his  vote,  much  as  he  values 
the  great  privilege  of  representing  them  in  Parlia- 
ment, nothing  should  induce  him  at  the  next 
general  election  to  stand  for  the  county  of  Norfolk." 
Fortunately  the  Liberal  was  not  returned,  so  that  Mr. 
Read,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  still  continue  to  represent 
the  farmers  of  England  and  the  Conservatives  of  South 
Norfolk.  But  it  may  be  really  worth  while  to  look  a  little 
closer  iuto  this  matter,  and  to  seek  the  reason  for  the 
very  remarkable  determination  here  arrived  at.  As  a 
Faemeii's  Friend  the  Liberal  Candidate  promised  quite 
as  fairly  as  the  Conservative.  Nay !  of  the  two,  Mr. 
Gurdon  was  a  deal  more  explicit  than  Sir  Robert  Buxton. 
As  touching  the  two  great  agricultural  questions  put  before 
them,  it  was  only  under  manifest  pressure  that  Sir  Robert 
could  be  induced  to  declare  himself  a  Malt-tax  repealer, 
while  as  to  the  game  abuse  Sir  Robert  says  :  "  I  consider 
that  the  whole  question  rests  primarily  upon  the  principle 
of  free  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  have  legislation,  but  in  any  legislation  this 
principle  must  be  recognised.  I  consider  that  the  land- 
lord has  a  perfect  right  to  offer  his  land  to  the  tenant  on 
any  terms  he  chooses,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tenant 
has  a  perfect  right  to  accept  or  reject  them  as  he  pleases." 
Whereas  Mr.  Gurdon  said,  at  the  nomination,  that  he 
"  had  spokeu  out  honestly  and  straightforwardly  on  all 
the  principal  subjects  of  the  day ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  do  so.  He  had  spoken  out  on  the  subject 
of  the  Malt-tax,  and  he  asked  farmers  who  were  earnestly 
in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  to  support  one  who 
was  equally  earnest.  He  had  spoken  out  on  the  subject 
of  the  Game-laws,  and  he  asked  those  farmers  who  were 
earnest  on  that  subject  to  support  one  who  was  also  earnest." 
It  is  not  quite  so  clear  how,  so  far,  Mr.  Sewell  Read 
would  be  stultified  by  Mr.  Gurdon,  as,  indeed,  of  the  two 
he  would  certainly  seem  to  be  in  more  danger  from  Sir 
Robert  Buxton.  The  new  member  says  that  the  game  is 
entirely  a  question  of  agreement  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  the  old  member  says  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  in  only 
the  previous  week,  Mr.  Sewell  Read  declared  emphatically 
that  "  a  man  cannot  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own  ;  I  have 
said  before,  and  I  say  again  that  he  cannot.  The  law  of 
England  is,  I  believe,  founded  on  the  good  old  maxim  of 
the  Roman  law,  '  So  use  your  own  rights  as  not  to  injure 
those  of  another.'  As  long  as  a  man  keeps  his  land  in 
his  own  hands  he  can  do  what  he  likes  with  it ;  but  when 
he  wishes  to  let  it  to  another,  the  Legislature  may  surely 
step  in  and  say  what  he  may  do  and  what  he  shall  not  do. 
I  say  it  is  a  mere  bugbear  to  talk  of  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences which  must  result  from  interference  of  contract 
between  landlord  and  tenant  with  regard  to  game." 
Surely  the  two  honourable  members  for  South  Norfolk 
will  stultify  each  other  very  mucii  if  they  talk  one  after 
the  other  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  they  have  done 
during  the  last  few  days-^the  one  in  Salisbury-  square,  and 
the  other  in  Norwich  Shire-hall. 

We  are   really  rejoiced,    however,   to   see   that   Mr. 
Sewell  Read  is  notj   after  allj   so    much  of   a   mere 


Party  man  as  his  threat  of  resignation  would  imply. 
At  Wymondham,  indeed,  he  announced  that  he  was 
"  not  such  a  very  strong  Party  man.  Why,  I  have 
only  given  six  votes  this  year  in  the  House,  and  three  of 
them  have  been  against  my  party  !  Therefore,  I  say  I 
am  not  a  very  strong  Party  man ;  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  in  any  future  election  the  interests  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Norfolk  will  be  regarded,  whether  the  candi- 
date happen  to  be  a  Liberal  or  whether  he  happen  to  be  a 
Tory."  Unquestionably,  from  what  we  have  read  and 
heard  of  the  election  just  over,  we  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Read  that  the  interests  of  the  tenant-farmei's  looked  to  be 
as  much  regarded  by  the  one  candidate  as  the  other.  But 
why  theu  this  threat  of  resignation?  If  Mr.  Gurdon 
would  vote  with  Mr.  Read  over  the  Malt  Tax,  the  Game 
Evil,  and  Local  Taxation,  and  if  on  other  questions  Mr. 
Read  himself,  as  he  has  shown  us,  votes  as  often  with  the 
Liberal  Party  as  against  it,  where  would  be  the  stultifi- 
cation ?  By  his  own  acts  during  this  Session  Mr.  Read 
cannot  be  a  Party  man,  or  if  he  be  he  stultifies  himself 
quite  as  much  as  it  would  be  possible  for  Mr.  Gnrdon  to 
do,  as  he  gives  half  his  support  to  his  own  side,  and  half 
to  the  other !  In  fact,  by  his  own  admission,  Mr.  Read 
now  occupies  a  strangely  anomalous  position  in  public. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he  is  by  no  means  a  strong 
Party  man,  whilst  out  of  Parliament  he  is  amongst  the 
most  violent  of  Party  men.  The  threat  of  a  member 
to  resign  his  seat  unless  a  candidate  from  his  own  Party  be 
returned  to  sit  with  him  is,  we  believe,  an  almost  alto- 
gether unprecedented  step  in  the  annals  of  electioneering. 
A  daily  paper,  apropos  of  this  same  threat,  asks  whe- 
ther the  tenant-farmers  will  vote  for  themselves  or  their 
landlords  ?  And  really  this  seems  to  be  a  very  pertinent 
question  to  put.  Mr.  Sewell  Read  said,  down  in  Norfolk, 
"  They  are  going  to  divide  the  rates  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant.  Will  that  benefit  anybody  ?  I  was  asked 
the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  said  it 
would  not  benefit  the  farmers.  I  contend  that  the  farm- 
ers have  borne  the  increase  of  taxation  during  the  term 
of  their  tenancy,  and  of  course  at  the  expiration  of  the 
tenancy  a  new  agreement  takes  place,  and  if  the  landlord 
has  to  pay  half  the  rates,  why  of  course  the  tenant  will 
have  to  pay  more  rent."  Clearly,  the  proposal  is  not 
intended  to  apply  to  existing  leases ;  but  mark  the 
tender  care  evinced  here  for  the  landlord.  Mr.  Read  says 
that  the  farmers  have  borne  the  increase  of  taxation  during 
the  term  of  tenancy,  as  it  is  very  manifest  that  in 
common  justice  they  should  not  have  done  so ;  foi",  as  he 
clearly  shows,  the  more  taxes  the  less  rent.  The  great 
hardship  would,  of  course,  fall  upon  the  man  who,  under 
a  lease,  would  have  to  bear  the  increase  until  this  had 
run  out ;  whereas  the  yearly  tenant  would  say  at  once  "  I 
can't  stand  this,  you  must  consider  it  in  the 
rent,"  and  an  allowance  'would  be  made  accord- 
ingly. It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  division  of  such  a 
burden  would  not  benefit  the  man  who  hitherto,  up  to  the 
next  agreement,  has  had  to  carry  all  the  extra  weight. 
Again,  to  put  the  Party  question  quite  home  in  game- 
riddeu  Norfolk  :  Who  are  the  great  off'enders  in  this 
way,  the  Conservatives  or  the  Liberals?  While  some 
good  staunch  Conservatives  have  their  farms  thrown  on 
their  hands  how  many  nobles  or  squires  deal  as  faii'ly 
with  their  tenants  about  game  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  county,  who  is  unfortunately  of  the  wrong 
Party  ?  But  will  the  other  Party  follow  his  example, 
if,  as  Mr.  Codlin  says,  they,  mind  you,  are  the  "  true 
friends  ?" 

There  can  be  now  no  greater  mistake  in  urging  the 
claims  of  the  tenant  farmers  than  to  attempt  to  identify 
these  with  the  politics  of  auy  particular  Party.  Mr.  Read 
and  Mr,  Pell  sit  on  one  side  of  the  House  and  Mr,  M'Combie 
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and  Mr.  James  Howard  oa  the  other.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  this  virtually  comes  to  stultifying  the  labours 
of  these  honourable  gentlemen,  that  is  so  far  as  the 
farmers  are  interested  ?  Nay,  to  carry  the  thing  quite 
home  again,  and  to  carry  out  his  principle  of  action,  Mr. 
Sewell  Kead  would  decline  to  sit  for  his  Division,  if  Mr. 
Robert  Leeds  were  returned  as  his  colleague  ! 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK.  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — You  concluded  your  leading  article  on  ^Monday 
thus  :  "  Nay,  to  carry  the  thing  quite  home  again,  and 
to  cany  out  his  principle  of  action,  ilr.  Sewell  Read 
would  decline  to  sit  for  liis  division,  if  ^Ir.  Robert  Leeds 
were  returned  as  his  colleague!"  Much  as  I  value  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Robert  Leeds,  and  greatly  as  I  should 
enjoy  his  bright,  cheery  companionship,  I  should  say  of 
Mr.  Leeds  just  what  I  said  of  Mr.  Gurdon,  if  he  were 
trying  to  deprive  me  of  a  Conservative  colleague  who  I 
knew  would  work  and  vote  for  the  agricultural  interest. 
There  is,  moreover,  this  difference  between  Mr.  Gurdou 
and  my  brother  farmer :  ^Nlr.  Gurdon  has  fairly  stated 
his  opinions  on  the  Game-laws,  IMalt-tai,  and  Local  Tax- 
ation. I  have  no  idea  what  are  my  friend's  views  on 
these  matters,  but  I  do  know  that  long  before  my  public 
life  began,  Mr.  Leeds  was  a  strong  and  stirring  Liberal. 

It  is  utter  nonsense  to  suppose  that  a  farmer  must  go 
to  the  House  of  Commons  "  to  create  for  himself  a  cer- 
tain school"  utterly  devoid  of  political  opinions.  Why, 
19  out  of  20  votes  he  would  be  called  upon  to  give 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  agriculture,  or  even  rural 
affairs !  At  my  first  election  I  avowed  myself  an  Indepen- 
dent Conservative,  and  in  1868,  of  the  3,097  electors  who 
voted  for  me,  I  don't  think  there  were  a  dozen,  certainly 
not  more  thau  a  score  Liberals  who  supported  me. 
I  have  quite  as  much  right  to  be  a  Conserva- 
tive as  Mr.  James  Howard  and  Mr.  ^PCombie  have  to 
be  thorough  Radicals,  and  I  am  sure  that  neither  of  those 
gentlemen  wish  for  a  Tory  colleague,  and  would  do  all 
they  could  to  keep  him  out.  Nor  does  such  a  desire  to 
help  their  party  make  them  any  the  less  true  farmers' 
friends. 

You  did  not  quote  the  chief  sentence  from  my  speech 
at  Wymondham,  I  therefore  give  it  here  :  "  If  I  can  serve 
the  party  and  at  the  same  time  serve  the  farmers,  I  don't 
mind  sacrificing  my  time,  my  money,  my  strength  iu  the 
cause  (renewed  cheers)  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  "hand,  you 
are  going  to  return  to  the  old  compromise  that  we  had 
before  1805,  and  have  one  and  one,  then  I  say  a  country 
gentleman  would  represent  the  Conservative  party  better 
than  I  should,  because  I  am  not  such  a  very  strong  party 
man."  Then  I  added  what  you  have  mentioned,  and 
concluded  thus  :  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  at  any  future 
election  the  interests  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Norfolk  will 
be  regarded,  whether  the  candidate  happens  to  be  a  Libe- 
ral or  whether  he  happens  to  be  a  Tory  (Hear,  hear)." 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  "  threatening  to  ?r*-'](/« 
my  seat,"  which  I  did  not  do,  and  stating  my  intention  of 
not  putting  my  friends  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
contest  at  the  next  general  election  by  offering  myself 
again,  should  certain  eventualities  happen.  I  entered  Par- 
liament against  my  inclination,  and  only  to  fill  a  tempo- 
rary gap.  Some  little  good,  I  believe,  has  been  accom- 
plished. I  would  ask  any  one  to  compare  the  addresses 
of  would-be  country  members  now  with  those  issued  pre- 
viously to  1865.  I  believe  the  stir  then  made  in  Norfolk 
had  much  to  do  with  this  beneficial  result,  and  shows  that 
opposing  candidates  may  be  of  totally  difi'erent  politics,  and 
yet  both  of  them  good  friends  of  the  farmer.     It  is  quite 


right  that  ar/vicidtaral  ■politics  should  belong  to  no  party, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  agricultural  members  should 
sit  on  both  sides  of  the  House  and  not  foolishly  attempt 
to  create  a  cave  of  their  own. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  neither  Sir  Robert  Buxton  nor  Mr. 
Gurdon,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  agricultural  press  in  Eng- 
land, take  the  advanced  view  of  Game-law  Reform  that  I 
do.  Dropping  hares  and  rabbits  out  the  game  list,  toithoid 
jtreventing  their  exclusive  reservation  by  the  landlord, 
would  set  free  every  man's  hand  against  these  vermin, 
save  the  tenant's,  and,  without  a  stricter  law  of  trespass, 
would  expose  occupiers  of  land  to  many  depredations. 
Certainly  in  Norfolk  as  elsewhere  the  over-preservation  of 
ground  game  is  not  confined  to  any  party.  The  slaughter 
of  1,200  hares  at  Gunton  on  the  last  three  days  of  the  old 
year,  will  at  once  answer  your  insinuation  that  in  this 
county  the  chief  ofYenders  are  Conservative  landlords. 

"When  my  constituents  wish  to  dispense  with 
my  ^  poor  services,  I  shall  be  quite  willing  to 
receive  their  notice  to  quit,  but  I  also  reserve 
to  myself  the  right  of  telling  them  that,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  I  believe  by  continuing  to  be 
their  member  will  no  longer  conduce  to  their  interest.  I 
know  that  I  am  sacrificing  much  domestic  comfort.  I  am 
told  that  I  am  undermining  my  health,  and  I  am  certain 
that  I  have  no  prospect  of  auy  personal  or  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage by  remaining  in  Parliament,  and  I  shall  be 'only 
too  glad  to  retire  into  private  life  whenever  my  friends 
and  my  party  wish  it.  I  may  then  hope  to  escape  the 
satire  of  the  Hark  Lane,  a  penalty  all  public  agricul- 
turists, especially  those  of  the  Conservative  party,  have 
to  undergo. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Clare   Sewell  Read. 

Honingliam,    Ap-il   22nd. 

P-S. — You  had  an  extract  from  The  Economist  the 
other  week,  iu  which  it  was  suggested  that  if  Mr.  Leeds 
were  in  Parliament  he  would  move  for  the  abolition  of 
the  law  of  distress.  I  don't  fancy  he  would  ;  but  it's  no 
more  strange  than  true  that  this  subject  has  never  been 
considered  by  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  to  be  one  of 
their  grievances.  The  same  article  then  went  on  to  say 
that  a  "  Tory  squire  would  vote  just  as  I  did."  I  uphold 
Mr.  Loch's  Game  Bill,  I  go  with  opponents  of  the  Police 
Poaching  Bill,  I  led  the  aUack  against  the  Gun  Tax,  and 
spoke  and  voted  against  Mr.  Disraeli's  last  Budget,  be- 
cause, having  a  small  surplus,  he  did  not  ^devote  it  to 
reducing  the  :Malt-tax.  In  these,  and  very  many  other 
instances  which  I  could  name,  I  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  the  chief  of  the  Tory  squires,  as  well  as  all  the 
"Whig  county-members,  against  me. 

[As  a  Party  man  ]\Ir.  Sewell  Read  would  decline  to  sit, 
or,  if  he  so  prefer  to  put  it,  would  decline  to  contest  a  seat 
were  there  a  probability  of  Mr.  Leeds,  or  Mr.  M'Combie,or 
JNfr.  Jas.  Howard  being  returned  with  him.  Take  the  case 
the  other  way ,  would  ilr.  Leeds,  Mr.  ^M'Combie,  or  Mr.  Jas. 
Howard  decline  to  sit,  or  contest  a  seat,  were  there  a  proba- 
bility of  Jlr.  Sewell  Read  being  alao  returned  for  the  same 
place  ?  We  think  not ;  and  here  of  course  is  the  distinc- 
tion we  would  draw  between  the  Politics  of  Party  and 
the  Politics  of  Agriculture.  We  are  sorry  to  hear,  more 
particularly  from  Mr.  Read,  that  "  it  is  utter  nonsense  to 
suppose  that  a  farmer  must  go  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons 'to  create  for  himself  a  certain  school'  utterly 
devoid  of  political  opinions ;"  for  what  in  the 
world  then  were  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  insti- 
tuted ?  We  are  quite  willing,  however,  to  admit  that  we 
like  the  tone  of  Mr.  Read's  letter  far  better  than  we  do 
his  recent  electioneering  speeches.  Indeed,  had  he  talked 
in  Norfolk  as  he  writes  to  us  he  would  have  "  escaped  the 
satire  of  the  31c(rk  Z««?."— Editor  3J,£,E.} 
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There  are  few  more  popular  topics  than  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer.  This  is  a  question  which 
everybody  is  ready  to  take  up — the  politician,  the  philan- 
thropist, the  excursionist,  the  country  squire,  aud  the 
tenant-farmer.  And  now  the  labourer  has  fairly  taken 
up  the  matter  himself.  There  was  a  very  suggestive 
meeting  the  other  day  at  Leintwardine,  a  village  on 
the  borders  of  Herefordshire  aud  Shropshire.  At 
the  first  glance  what  will  especially  strike  the 
reader  will  be  the  orderly  manner  in  which  the  proceed- 
ings were  conducted.  The  men  did  not  make  use  of 
threatening  language,  they  did  not  pull  down  any  neigh- 
bouring gentleman's  park  palings,  and  they  did  not  or- 
ganize any  imposing  procession.  They  simply  met,  just 
as  their  employers  might  have  done,  in  the  large  room  at 
The  Lion,  to  consider  their  case,  and  to  see  what  could 
be  done.  The  assemblage  was  especially  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  a  chairman,  one  of  their  own  order,  who,  as  it 
would  appear,  has  gradually  raised  himself  from  this  posi- 
tion, but  whose  sympathies  are  still  all  with  the  work- 
ing man.  If  anything,  Mr.  Strange  spoke  only  too  well, 
as  there  is  something  of  the  more  practised  orator  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  sustained  the  opening  address.  As, 
however,  his  audience  on  the  strength  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual cases  went  to  support  all  he  advanced,  we  shall 
be  justified  in  accepting  the  chairman  as  the  fitting 
mouth-piece  of  the  meeting.  The  labourer  then,  on  his 
own  showing,  requires  a  better  house,  a  Tenant-llight  in 
his  occupation,  and  the  letting  to  him  of  his  bit  of  gar- 
den ground  on  fairer  terms.  Further,  his  wages  must  be 
materially  increased,  a  system  of  small  farms  should  be 
established,  and  a  local  Emigration  Society  has  been 
started. 

It  may  be  well  to  look  a  little  closer  into  the  cha- 
racter of  this  demonstration,  particularly  as  some  of 
the  alterations  suggested  do  not  threaten  to  be  altogether 
so  impracticable.  If  a  labourer  maintain  that  he  should 
receive  fifteen  shillings  a  week  instead  of  ten,  though  he 
be  not  prepared  to  say  the  employer  can  meet  this  advance 
until  the  landlord  has  let  the  farmer  his  holding  on  easier 
terms,  there  are  certain  ramifications  which  do  not  pro- 
mise any  very  early  adjustment.  If,  however,  a  man 
assert  that  he  should  get  a  better  cottage  and  on  fairer 
conditions  if  he  held  direct  from  the  owner  than  through 
the  occupier  of  the  land,  the  claim  might  reasonably  ask 
for  some  early  consideration.  And  this  is  precisely  the 
argument  of  the  Leintwardine  labourer :  "  We  have  heard 
much  of  Tenant-Right  lately,  and  I  for  one  think  it  a  very 
hard  case  that  a  farmer  after  expending  a  lot  of  money  on 
his  farm  should  have  notice  to  quit ;  or  that  the  landlord 
should  have  power  to  do  so  without  remunerating  him. 
Now  what  applies  to  the  farmer  exactly  applies  to  the 
labourer.  Is  it  not,  I  ask  you,  equally  wrong  that  a 
labourer  should  be  turned  out  of  his  cottage  at  a  week  or 
a  month's  notice,  or  that  the  farmers  should  have  the 
power  of  doing  so  ?"  And,  again,  "  Where  the  poor 
labourer  has  worked  early  and  late  to  cultivate  and  plant  his 
garden  he  gets  his  notice  to  leave,  sometimes  when  he  can 
just  see  the  tops  of  his  young  potatoes  pushing  their  way 
through  the  soil.  I  leave  you  to  judge  what  the  man's 
feelings  must  be  as  he  goes  in  search  of  another  master 
and  another  garden  to  cultivate.  This  is  not  an  imaginary 
thing,  as  most  persons  present  have  heard  of  such  a  case 
(A  voice  :  '  We  have ').  I  have  heard  objectors  say  that 
if  the  Ubourer  rents  his  cottage  of  the  landlord  he  would 


have  to  pay  a  higher  rent.  I  am  sure  they  will  pardon 
me  when  I  say  that  it  is  very  unlikely.  In  fact,  I 
know  a  landlord  who  lets  all  his  cottages  at  low  rents, 
and  pays  all  the  payments ;  and  the  late  Lord  Claren- 
don (honoured  be  his  memory)  did  so.  If  landlords 
had  the  real  state  of  things  brought  before  their  notice 
they  would  feel  for  the  position  of  the  labourer,  and 
help  him  when  they    see    him  trying  to  help  himself." 

The  labourer  and  the  employer  are  no  doubt  something  at 
issue  here.  There  is  no  sounder  principle  than  that  a 
man  should  live  as  near  as  possible  to  his  work,  and  that 
his  energies  should  not  be  expended  in  travelling  to  aud 
fro.  If,  then,  he  be  housed  on  the  farm,  and  he  and  the 
master  cannot  agree,  his  remaining  there  could  scarcely 
be  a  satisfactory  position  for  either  one  or  the  other, 
letting  alone  the  fact  that  he  would  have  to  seek  another 
place  at  a  comparative  distance.  Still,  having  to  quit  at 
a  week  or  two's  notice  sounds  somewhat  harshly,  while 
the  labourer  declares  further  thai  he  would  hold  at  a 
lower  rent  and  with  the  chance  of  being  better  done  by  in 
the  way  of  accommodation,  were  no  middleman  recognised. 
And  this  is  associated  with  a  yet  more  serious  charge. 
Everybody,  the  clergy,  the  proprietors,  the  agents,  and 
the  fanners,  will  admit  the  advantage  to  the  working 
man  of  a  bit  of  garden-ground.  If  he  cannot  command 
this  attached  to  his  cottage  let  it  be  provided  by  the  allot- 
ment system,  and  at  such  a  rate  as  will  just  be  above  any 
actual  loss  or  the  unwholesome  plan  of  giving  it  gratis. 
But  according  to  the  Leintwardine  meeting,  so  far 
from  getting  his  piece  on  favourable  terms,  "  the  farmer 
don't  pay  near  the  rent  for  his  land  as  I  pay  at  the  rate 
for  my  bit.  I'm  paying  for  my  hut  of  a  liouse,  and  then 
for  a  bit  of  tater  ground  at  the  rate  of  £63  lOs.  an  acre, 
and  if  my  house  and  the  adjoining  one  was  sold  they 
would  not  fetch  £5."  At  this  there  were  loud  cries  of 
shame,  and  then  Thomas  Green  went  on  to  say  how  he 
"  was  mowing  himself  not  far  from  that  place  for  a 
gentleman-farmer  who  was  always  considered  a  decent 
sort  of  man.  He  knew  that  one  meadow  he  mowed  the 
man  called  it  fifteen  acres  when  it  was  sixteen.  He  heard 
of  another  case  that  was  not  far  from  Wigmore.  The 
labourer  mowed  50  acres,  and  out  of  that  the  farmer 
kept  the  money  for  seven  acres.  Such  meanness  as  that 
caused  the  labourer  to  work  very  hard  to  keep  up.  If  a 
man  got  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a  day,  the  farmer  thought  that 
something  enormous,  and  would  not  set  the  grass  again 
at  the  same  price." 

We  have  no  great  faith  in  a  man  getting  his  wages  raised 
from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  a  week  on  the  showing  that 
the  landlord  will  allow  this  as  set-off  in  the  rent  paid  by 
the  farmer;  we  do  not  believe  that  parcelling  six-hundred 
acre  farms  into  small  holdings  of  thirty-three  acres  each 
would  be  of  any  real  good  to  the  labourer,  but  rather  the 
reverse ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think  that  some  of  the 
emigration  schemes  and  prospects  are  little  less  than 
swindles,  or,  at  an  rate,  a  working  man  should  be  very 
careful  before  he  invests  his  savings  in  this  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  charges  as  that  a  man  may  be 
turned  out  of  his  home  with  his  crops  half-grown  with 
out  his  right  to  these  being  allowed,  of  his  being  fearfully 
over-charged  in  his  rent,  and  frequently  under-paid  for 
his  piece-work,  are  grievances  which  could  and  should  be 
looked  into.  If  we  remember  aright,  there  is  not  only 
a  Leintwardine  Emigration  Society,  but  also  a  Leintwar- 
dine Agricultural  Society,  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
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which  should  be  forthwith  called.  So  far  we  have  ouly 
heard  one  side  of  the  case,  although  it  is  very  necessary 
for  the  credit  of  the  employers  themselves  that  this 
statement  should  be  answered  or  explained.  The  chief 
abuse  of  the  Herefordshire  custom  was,  as  we  heard 
recently,  that  the  labourers  were  paid  too  much  in  kind, 
that  instead  of  hard  cash  they  took  so  much  a-day 
out  in  cider,  alike  to  the  wrong  of  themselves  and 
their  families.  Noticeably  enough  this  point  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  touched  on  by  the  Leiutwardiue 
meeting,  while  one  of  the  complaints  so  strongly  urged 
here  would  seem  to  be  exceptional.  Mr.  Nisbet  Hamilton 
indeed,  when  before  the  Eoyal  Commissioners, 
had  "  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  system  which  gene- 
rally prevaOs  in  England  of  the  labourer  being  the  direct 
tenant  of  the  landlord,  in  so  far  as  the  social  condition  of 
the  labourer  is  concerned,  is  preferable  to  that  which  exists 
in  Scotland ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  try  to  force  such  a  sys- 
tem on  the  tenant-farmers  in  Scotland,  because  it  would 
be  impossible  to  let  any  farm  unless  you  gave  the  tenant- 
farmer  an  absolute  control  over  a  certain  number  of  cot- 
tagers." Thus,  giving  the  control  of  the  cottages  over  to 
the  farmer,  is  distinguished  as  the  Scotch  as  against  the 
English  system,  although,  no  question,  there  has  been 
a  movement  of  late  on  this  side  the  Border  to  pro- 
mote the  letting  of  the  labourers'  dwellings  with  the  land. 
In  Scotland  the  advantage  of  this  would  not  promise  to  be 
altogether  so  clear,  as  in  the  April  number  of  Blaclwood, 
in  an  article,  on  the  condition  of  the  Scotch  agricultural 
labourer,  it  is  admitted,  rather  reluctantly,  that  "  some 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  a  cottar  should  hold  his  cottage  direct  from  the 
farmer  or  from  the  landlord"  ;  and  this  is  pointed  by  an 
example :  "  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  has  devoted 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  building  and  improvement  of 
cottages  on  his  vast  estates,  we  believe  adopts  the  prac- 
tice of  making  the  cottar  as  independent  of  his  employer 
as  possible  for  his  house  accommodation,  believing  that  it 
places  the  labourer  in  a  more  independent  position  in 
reference  to  the  farmer  than  when  he  is  liable  to  be  turned 
out  of  his  holding  in  a  lit  of  caprice  or  ill-humour  at  a 
moment's  notice.  As  a  consequence,  the  cottages  on  his 
Grace's  property  are,  as  a  rule,  held  by  their  occupants 
direct  from  the  landlord."  And  here  the  Leintwardine 
labourer  lias  certainly  something  further  to  go  on. 


MEETING     OF    AGRICULTURAL     LA- 
BOURERS. 

A  meeting  has  been  held  at  the  Lion  Inn,  Lientwardine, 
when  the  large  room  was  crowded  to  excess,  as,  in  fact,  many  of 
tlie  labourers  could  not  obtain  admittance.  Tiie  audience  was 
comprised  entirely  of  agricultural  labourers.  Mr.  Strange,  of 
Adfortou,  was  voted  into  the  chair. 

The  CuAiRMAJJ  said :  So  I  am  here  to-night  to  carry  out 
as  well  as  I  can  my  part  of  the  programme.  I  suppose  that 
most  of  you  know  the  purpose  of  our  gathering.  It  is  to  discuss 
— I  hope  dispassionately  and  temperately— the  position  of  the 
labourer.  Let  us  by  all  means  steer  clear  of  allbitterness,  be 
causethat  will  only  block  up  the  pathway  we  want  to  clear.  If 
you  talk  calmly  and  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness, 
all  classes  will  be  the  more  disposed  to  listen  to  us.  You  may 
have  wrongs,  aud  may  feel  your  position  deeply  ;  but  let  rea- 
son dethrone  passion.  Speak  freely,  but  with  moderation,  and 
this  night's  meeting  will  be  productive  of  good.  We  are  met 
to-night  to  inaugurate,  I  hope,  a  series  of  meetings,  to  discuss 
what  may  be  termed  labourers'  wTongs,  but  not  wishing  to 
use  any  phrase  which  may  offend  outside,  we  will  say,  to  con- 
sider the  position  of  the  labourer,  and  how  he  may  rise.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  this  great  country  of  ours,  with  its 
noble  institutions  and  famous  associations,  may  be  likened 
imto  a  pyramid.    The  bottom,  or  foundation,  the  labouring 


classes ;  tlie  centre  the  middle  classes  ;  aud  the  top  the  aris- 
tocracy, with  the  Queen  crowning  the  apex.  It  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance  wliich  is  the  most  important  part  of  such  a  build- 
ing, because  if  anything  is  tlie  matter  with  the  foundation  the 
whole  building  is  in  danger.  Many  a  beautiful  building  has 
fallen  through  the  weakness  of  its  foundations,  so  many  a  fine 
kingdom  has  fallen  because  the  lower  classes  M'ere  neglected 
and  oppressed.  For  they  have  at  length  discovered  their  power, 
and,  arising  with  the  energy  of  giants,  have  destroyed  their 
oppressors,  their  countries,  aud  themselves.  But  seeing  it  is 
with  the  foundation  we  have  to  do  to-night,  we  will  not  talk 
either  about  the  apes  or  the  centre,  for,  should  these  chance 
to  fall,  a  goodly  structure  could  be  raised  if  the  foundation 
be  only  secure. 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base, 
And  ascending  and  secure. 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

It  has  been  a  long  struggle  for  the  labourer  to  attain  the  po- 
sition he  has,  low  though  it  be.  It  is  not  long  ago,  reckoning 
the  age  of  nations,  when  the  English  labourer  was  really  a 
slave.  Aud  yet  people  talk  of  the  good  old  times  !  You  may 
depend  there  never  yet  was  a  good  time  for  the  labourer.  If 
these  "  good  times"  ever  really  had  an  existence,  they  either 
dropped  their  mantles  of  fatness  on  the  aristocracy  or  the 
middle  classes.  They  did  not  reach  so  far  down  as  the  la- 
bourer. No.  None  of  the  crumbs  of  the  good  old  times 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  poor  Lazaruses.  We  stand  looking 
at  the  dawn  of  great  transition.  Though  Europe  has  been 
teeming  with  bloodshed,  and  the  rifle,  cannon,  and  sword 
have  been  doing  their  deadly  work,  and  the  swell 
of  war  has  been  ringing  in  our  ears,  there  is  a 
yet  louder  swell  than  tlie  swell  of  war  comes  roUing  along 
like  a  great  anti-chorus,  the  cry  of  an  universal  brotherhood 
amongst  the  nations.  If  this  be  the  case  we  must  not  be 
in  the  rear  ranks.  England  should  be  in  the  van  !  But  in 
order  to  be  so  we  must  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the 
social  scale.  In  stating  our  wants  we  are  not  going  to  de- 
claim against  any  class — for  the  very  best  of  reasons  we  want 
the  assistance  of  all.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  wanted  ?  I 
will  just  enumerate  a  few  things  and  throw  out  a  few  sugges- 
tions for  your  consideration.  The  first  I  shall  name  is  the 
improvement  of  the  labourer's  cottages.  Let  us  take  at 
hazard  two  out  of  every  three  of  the  cottages  and  we  shall 
too  often  find  them  a  disgrace  to  civilised  England.  One 
room  up  and  one  room  down.  In  the  room  on  the  ground 
floor  has  to  be  done  washing,  cooking,  food  boiled  for  the  pig, 
with  the  many  otlier  things  attendant  to  the  care  and  wants  of 
a  family.  Should  the  family  be  large,  I  will  leave  to  you  to 
judge  what  comfort  a  man  can  have  after  a  hard  day's  toil  to 
come  to  this  home  of  his  with  an  atmosphere  reeking  with  the 
steam  of  soap-suds,  and  wet  clothes  hanging  from  the  roof 
and  standing  about  the  floor.  But  if  we  come  to  the  room 
upstairs,  common  decency  is  off'ended.  One  room  in  which 
father,  mother,  and — too  often — grown-up  sons  and  daughters 
sleep  in  the  same  apartment.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  an 
apology  for  a  partition  ?  Think  of  these  things,  and  the  in- 
ferences which  may  be  drawn,  and  see  if  there  is  not  really 
room  for  amendment.  If  you  want  any  more  information  on 
this  head,  get  the  Commissioners'  report  for  South  Salop,  and 
you  will  find  plenty  of  evidence.  I  myself,  in  visiting  the 
sick,  have  seen  this,  and  you  know  it  from  your  own  experience. 
Go  through  a  well-ordered  farm,  and  you  will  see  better  build- 
ings provided,  and  more  comforts  provided,  for  the  creatures 
of  instinct  than  the  creatures  of  r>!ason  !  Then  the  censors 
of  the  labourer  will  declaim  against  his  immorality,  but  if  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  censuring 
were  placed  in  a  similar  position  I  do  not  tliink  we  should 
have  a  higher  state  of  morals.  This  remark,  bear  in  mind,  is 
not  made  to  excuse  immorality,  for  I  hold  that  immorality  is 
a  curse,  and  saps  the  life  of  a  nation.  Secondly,  the  labourer 
should  have  the  privilege  of  renting  his  cottage  of  the  land- 
lord, or  have  a  twelve-months'  taking  from  Lady-day,  with  a 
month's  notice  to  quit.  We  have  heard  much  of  Tenant-Right 
lately,  and  I  for  one  think  it  a  very  hard  case  that  a  farmer 
after  expending  a  lot  of  money  on  his  farm  should  have  notice 
to  quit ;  or  that  the  landlord  should  have  power  to  do  so  with- 
out remunerating  him.  Now  what  applies  to  the  farmer 
exactly  applies  to  the  labourer.    Is  it  not,  I  ask  you,  equally 
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wrong  that  a  labourer  should  be  turned  out  of  his  cottage  at 
a  week  or  a  month's  notice,  or  that  the  farmers  should  have 
the  power  of  doing  so  ?  There  are,  I  know,  many  honourable 
men  who  would  scorn  to  do  so.  But  in  order  to  preserve 
them  from  temptation  it  should  be  put  out  of  their  power. 
A,  farmer  when  he  does  get  notice  has  generally  some- 
thing left.  He  does  not,  as  a  rule,  lay  it  all  out 
in  unexhausted  improvements.  He  can  start  again  in 
some  other  farm  if  lie  can  get  one.  But  where  the  poor  la- 
bourer has  worked  early  and  late  to  cultivate  and  plant 
his  garden  he  gets  his  notice  to  leave,  sometimes  when  he  can 
just  see  the  tops  of  his  young  potatoes  pushing  their  way 
through  the  soil.  I  leave  you  to  judge  what  the  man's  feel- 
ings must  be  as  he  goes  in  search  of  another  master  and  ano- 
ther garden  to  cultivate.  This  is  not  an  imaginary  thing,  as 
most  persons  present  have  heard  of  such  a  case  (A  voice  :  "  We 
have  ").  I  have  heard  objectors  say  that  if  the  labourer  rents 
his  cottage  off  the  landlord  he  would  have  to  pay  a  higher  rent. 
I  am  sure  they  will  pardon  me  wheu  I  say  that  it  is  very  un- 
likely. In  fact,  I  know  a  landlord  who  lets  all  his  cottages  at 
low  rents,  and  pays  all  the  payments  ;  and  the  late  Lord  Cla- 
rendon (honoured  be  his  memory)  did  so.  If  landlords 
had  the  real  state  of  things  brought  before  their  notice  they 
would  feel  for  the  position  of  the  labourer,  and  help  him 
when  they  see  him  trying  to  help  himself.  The  third  point 
is,  that  their  wages  are  not  enough  ;  they  should  be  15s.  per 
week.  Many  would  say  this  is  not  the  time  to  agitate  this 
subject ;  but  when  was  there  a  right  time  for  this  question  ? 
or  when  is  there  likely  to  be  ?  If  it  was  left  alone,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  until  the  New  Zealander  stands  on  London 
Bridge  viewing  the  ruins  of  London — that  is  if  wages  were 
required  then.  Now,  we  maintain  that  this  is  just  the 
right  time,  for  are  not  our  brethren  the  farmers  trying  to  get 
reform  ?  We  say  "  Yes,"  and  we  will  try  to  help  them  to  get 
it,  because  what  they  are  trying  for  and  what  we  are  trying 
for  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  burden — only  they  forgot 
our  part  of  it.  However,  we  are  bringing  it  to  dayliglit,  and 
are  going  to  assist  them  to  carry  it.  Perhaps  we  may  differ  in 
our  mode  of  operation.  Whilst  they  seek,  and  perliaps  need, 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  wo  shall  adopt  Mr.  Smythies'  idea, 
that  he  launched  elsewhere,  viz.,  moral  suasion.  Acts  of  Par- 
liament wiU  not  touch  or  affect  us.  Let  us  go  to  the  landlord 
together,  fanner  and  labourer.  Then,  if  the  farmer  cannot 
really  pay  15s.  per  week  (and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
he  can  or  no),  let  him  show  the  landlord  that  he  cannot  do  so, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  landlord  would  let  the  farmer 
have  his  taking  on  easier  terms,  especially  when  he  sees  that 
the  labourer  is  to  be  benefited  ;  for  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
,  the  landlord  vcould  withhold  his  help  more  from  the  labourer 
than  the  farmer.  If  the  farmer  cannot  pay  the  wages,  what 
is  one  great  reason?  Why,  because  he  takes  the  farm 
very  often  on  the  competition  principle,  and  perhaps  gives 
more  than  he  should  do.  And  is  the  labourer,  I  ask,  to 
suffer  because  tlie  farmer  has  been  imprudent?  And  what 
is  15s.  per  week  after  all  ?  Just  think  of  the  sum  in  your 
own  minds,  and  after  paying  for  rent,  bread,  coals,  and  the 
other  necessaries  of  life,  how  much  will  be  left  for  clothing, 
&c.  There  is  a  class  of  people  who  constantly  inveigh  against 
the  wages  which  a  labourer  receives.  Now  what  I  should 
wish  that  class  is  that  for  one  twelve  months  they  receive  the 
labourer's  wages,  do  his  work,  and  eat  the  same  food,  and  I  am 
persuaded  it  would  work  a  radical  change  iu  their  minds 
Looking  around  and  learning  what  some  get  it  al- 
most makes  me  shudder,  for  how  some  have  passed 
through  the  trying  ordeal  oif  the  past  winter  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.  The  poor  creatures  cannot  live,  they 
only  exist,  and  God  only  knows  what  kind  of  an  existence  it 
is.  How  they  with  their  wives,  and  oftimes  large  families, 
get  on  with  8s.  or  9s.  per  week  is  to  me  a  mystery.  Fourthly, 
in  looking  at  the  position  of  the  labourer,  what  chance  has  he 
to  rise  ?  Think  of  his  condition.  The  longer  he  lives  the 
lower  he  descends  in  the  social  scale,  until  looms  up,  and  not 
in  the  far  distance  either,  a  name  of  horror  to  all  Englishmen 
with  an  atom  of  independence,  tliat  pandemonium  called  the 
poor-house.  That  house  where  England's  veteran  labourers 
are  too  often  treated  worse  than  gaol  birds.  When 
the  labourer  first  starts  as  a  single  young  man  he  may 
just  make  a  manage  of  it ;  but  only  let  him  have  a  family  and 
it  is  an  impossibility  for  him  to  save.  Some  few  may  be  placed 
in  exceptional  circumstances,  and  contrive  to  lay  by  a  few 


pounds,  but  these  exceptions  are  far  too  few,  and  to  the  great 
majority  it  is  an  impossibility  to  save.  I  liave  found,  upon 
inquiry  and  observation,  that  when  the  singular  event  has 
happened  of  a  labourer  having  been  able  to  save  a  few  pounds, 
and  the  still  more  singular  event  in  these  times  of  his  being 
able  to  take  a  small  farm,  he  has  invariably  risen.  We 
have  only  to  look  around  us  and  we  can  see  many  families 
occupying  respectable  positions  who  either  began  to  rise  in 
this  way  themselves  or  tlieir  immediate  ancestors.  In  fact,  I 
was  speaking  to  a  gentleman  of  this  neighbourhood  the  other 
day  on  this  question,  and  I  asked  him  his  opinion  as  to  the 
present  system  of  grouping  all  the  small  farms  into  large  ones, 
and  he  replied,  "  Had  it  been  as  extensively  done  when  I  was  a 
young  man  as  it  is  now  I  should  not  be  occupying  my  present 
position  ;  for  I  was  a  farm  servant,  and  saved  £20  and  took 
a  small  farm,  and  so  got  on."  And  now  I  can  assure  you  he 
is  very  comfortably  situated.  If  this  be  the  case,  why  should 
the  labourer  have  nothing  but  that  bug-bear,  the  poor-house, 
to  look  forward  to  ?  Why,  instead  of  parish  pay  in  per- 
spective, should  he  not  have  the  chance  to  enter  a  little  farm  ? 
Then  receiving  15s.  per  week  and  knowing  that,  if  saving  and 
industrious,  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  rise,  it  would  be 
a  mighty  stimulus  to  him,  and  the  poor-house  would  not  be 
half  so  much  in  requisition.  Of  course,  then,  it  follows,  that 
the  poor-rates  would  not  be  so  heavy.  Professor  Blackie,  of 
Edinburgh — and  he  is  no  mean  authority  in  matters  of  agri- 
culture— proposes  a  very  moderate  scheme.  It  is,  that  every 
landlord  should  divide  his  estates  into  large,  middle,  and  small 
size  farms.  He  furthermore  states  that,  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  above  two  years  of  age,  there  are  two  acres  of  land. 
If  this  is  the  case,  you  will  be  inclined  to  ask  with  me  why  is 
there  not  a  great  deal  more  produce  derived  from  the  soil  ? 
Why  is  it  that  we  are  indebted  to  foreign  countries  for  so  much 
produce,  causing  so  much  money  to  go  out  of  England,  when  at 
the  same  time  so  much  more  might  be  grown  at  home  and  your 
money  spared  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  only  a  question 
of  produce,  but  a  question  for  the  many  or  the  few,  that  is, 
shall  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  the  few  be  studied,  or  the 
comfort  and  well  being  of  the  many?  I  believe  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice  that  the 
many  be  studied  before  the  few.  And  that  is  the  principle  to 
which  the  laws  of  nations  are  tending,  and  it  is  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  political  economy.  If  this  be  so,  why  should  the  few 
large  holders  and  the  many  labourers  live  in  discomfort  ?  Why 
should  not  some  ot  the  inequalities  be  removed  ?  If  the 
plurality  of  farms  be  iniquitious  why  should  it  be  continued  ? 
If  the  grouping  of  farms  be  an  evil  why  continue  it. 
Let  us  for  an  instant  look  at  a  large  farm,  say  five  hundred 
acres.  Now  out  of  that  take  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres 
and  one  of  one  hundred,  and  two  of  fifty  acres  each  ;  there 
you  see  would  be  four  families  living  where  only  one  now 
lives.  Or  suppose  we  took  another  ot  six  hundred  acres. 
Then  out  of  that  take  one  of  three  hundred  acres,  one  of  one 
hundred,  two  of  fifty,  and  three  of  thirty-three  acres,  you  will 
then  have  seven  families  where  now  but  one  lives.  Suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  you  grant  that  the  large  holder 
employs  as  many  labourers,  how  about  the  families  that  used 
to  occupy  the  little  farms  before  they  were  grouped.  Three 
or  four  farms  reduced  to  one  means  three  or  four  liouses'  less 
work  for  the  carpenter,  the  shoemaker,  the  blacksmith,  the 
glazier,  the  saddler,  in  fact,  for  every  trade  The 
landlord,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  gain  by  grouping,  because, 
although  in  small  farms  be  may  have  to  build  more  liouses  and 
buildings,  yet  he  would  not  have  to  build  such  mansions  as  are 
called  for  in  grouped  farms  ;  and  besides,  small  farms  bring 
much  higher  prices  relatively  than  larger  ones.  Then,  again, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  far  more  is  raised  on  a  small 
farm  than  on  a  large  one.  Belgium  seems  to  bear  out  this 
view,  when  we  see  what  an  enormous  quantity  of  produce  is 
raised  there  ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  that  country  is  divided 
into  small  farms.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Rogers  in  his 
able  paper  the  other  day,  when  he  says  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  every  class  that  the  soil  should  be  made  as  productive  as 
possible.  He  said  that  if  they  could  have  Tenant-Right  they 
could  employ  more  labour.  That  seems  to  imply  that  more 
labour  could  be  employed,  does  it  not  ?  Then  again  we  heard 
the  other  day  of  that  new  genus  of  mushroom  gro^vth  called 
the  "  young  swell,"  who  understood  hunting  better  than  farm- 
ing, and  racing  better  than  either  (laughter).  A  man  no 
good  to  his  workmen,  tradesmen,  or  landlord.    Now  nothing 
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I  am  persuaded,  would  cause  the  extinction  of  that  class  more 
rapidly  than  what  we  propose,  and  the  "  young  swell"  would 
have  to  take  refuge  in  the  militia,  volunteers,  or  liorse  marines 
(laughter).  lu  the  fifth  place  I  believe  that  the  labourer  starts 
in  life  wrongly.  When  your  boys  and  girls  leave  school — that 
is  if  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  school — and 
you  have,  perhaps,  tried  to  keep  their  morals  as  pure  as  you 
can,  you  want  them  to  go  into  a  situation.  May  comes  round, 
and  with  it  the  mops  and  hiring  fairs.  Now  for  that  advent 
into  life.  You  all  "know,  and  are  perhaps  too  familiar  with 
what  takes  place  at  these  carnivals  of  immorality,  and  the 
scenes  with  which  they  too  frequently  mingle  in  for  the  first 
time.  I  will  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  is  a  right  or  a 
good  way  to  start  your  children  in  life.  It  seems,  does  this 
custom,  to  me  a  relict  of  past  barbariauism  or  mildly  existing 
form  of  a  once  existing  serfdom.  You  will  say  it  is  easy  to  find 
fault  with  a  system,  but  show  us  a  better.  I  will  just  tell  you 
a  thought  or  two  which  has  struck  me  on  the  subject. 
Let  the  overseer  of  every  parish  keep  books,  on  which  should 
be  inscribed  the  names  of  all  masters  wanting  servants  and 
servants  wanting  places.  Then  if  a  master  wanted  a  servant, 
or  a  servant  a  master,  they  could  go  to  the  overseer,  and  if 
not  suited  in  one  parish  they  could  go  to  the  next.  Some  ob- 
jectors wiU  say  that  this  plan  would  increase  the  work  of  the 
parish.  Granted  ;  but  if  this  is  not  parish  work  to  see  that 
aU  are  provided  with  work,  I  should  like  to  know  what  parish 
work  is  ?  Besides,  there  are  always  two  overseers  elected  : 
one  could  do  the  work  of  the  parish,  the  other  attend  to  this. 
Many  servants  like  their  places  and  suit  their  employers  very 
well,  until  May  comes,  and  then  one  talks  to  the  other  about 
leaving,  and  so  ;hey  make  up  their  minds  very  often  to  leave 
without  any  other  reason  than  that  some  one  else  is  going  to 
leave,  and  so  they  shall  leave.  Very  often  they  leave  and  get 
worse  places,  besides  putting  their  masters  to  great  inconveni- 
ence. I  believe  that  if  these  hiring  fairs  were  abolished,  it 
would,  indirectly,  cause  a  decrease  in  the  poor-rates  by  lessen- 
ing crime  and  immorality.  Now,  in  the  sixth  place,  the  sub- 
ject of  local  taxation  is  weighing  not  only  very  heavily  on  the 
farmer,  but  also  on  the  labourer,  especially  on  the  latter. 
The  proper  thing,  I  think,  to  do  in  this  matter  is  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, because  your  interests  are  identical.  It  certainly 
does  not  only  seem  wrong,  but  a  burlesque  on  common  sense, 
that  the  poor  labouier — one  remove  from  the  parish — should 
be  taxed  so  heavily.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  poor-laws  in 
their  cumbrous  machinery  ought  to  be  intitled  "  Patent  manu- 
factories fov  the  conversion  of  labourers  into  paupers."  Now, 
from  what  I  can  learn,  many  here  present  are  receiving  a 
minimum  scale  of  wages,  and  are  charged  at  a  maximum  scale 
of  taxation.  Some,  I  learn,  with  houses  valued  at  from  two 
to  three  pounds'  rental,  have  to  pay  8s.  6d.  to  9s.  poor-rates, 
and  others  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  But  may  not  this  be  the 
fault  of  the  assessors,  and  could  not  this  be  made  better  by  an 
appeal  or  energetic  protest  to  the  assessment  committee  ?  For 
wliere  cottagers  or  small  holders  are  paying  too  much,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  somebody  else  must  be  paying  too  little.  Who 
those  persons  are  judge  ye.  As  I  stated  to  you  just  now,  I 
know  landlords  who  have  begun  a  benevolent  reform  in  tliis 
respect.  I  would  that  their  numbers  were  increased,  so  that 
they  might  pay  all  the  taxes  of  the  cottager.  I  know  that 
town  rating  is  thrown  in  our  faces  to  show  how  lightly  we  are 
taxed  in  comparison,  but  those  in  the  town  pay  for  things  we 
have  not  the  advantage  of  having.  They  have  gas ;  we  liave 
to  be  content  with  candle.  They  have  water  brought  to  their 
homes ;  we  have  to  fetch  our  own.  They  have  paving ; 
we  have  to  plod  through  the  mud.  And  many  other 
things  they  have  which  we  have  not.  In  the  fate  of  these 
things  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  town  rates  with  country 
rates,  or  we  must  retaliate  with  comparing  town  wages 
with  country  wages.  And  now  in  the  seventh  place,  I  believe 
that  the  labourer  can  be  benefited  by  emigration.  But  J  am 
going  a  little  further  tlian  a  man  did  who  was  speaking  of  your 
meeting.  In  reference  to  the  difiiculties  of  the  question  he 
said  "  Oh,  it  is  simple  enough.  The  only  thing  for  them  to 
do  is  to  emigrate,"  but  he  omitted  to  tell  me  at  what  bank  you 
were  to  go  to  get  a  cheque  cashed  to  pay  your  passage,  or 
what  he  would  subscribe  towards  it,  or  no  doubt  many  of  you 
would  accept  the  gratuitous  advice  of  this  oracle.  Now  I 
want  to  lay  this  subject  plainly  before  you  to-night,  for  while 
the  other  objects  I  have  mentioned  may  be  a  question  of  time, 


this  can  be  in  a  measure  acted  upon  immediately.  And  I  do 
hope  this  night's  meeting  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Now  I  would  suggest  that  you  form  a  society ;  choose  a 
president  and  secretary,  and  let  every  village,  township,  and 
hamlet  be  represented  by  one  or  more  to  act  as  a  committee. 
Ask  all  the  gentry,  farmers,  and  tradesmen  to  subscribe,  and 
let  every  working  man  who  is  a  member  of  the  society  pay  a 
penny  a  week  to  establish  a  fund  to  be  called  the  emigration 
fund.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  to  go  towards  assisting  every 
boni  fide  agricultural  labourer  who  wished  to  emigrate.  I 
would  further  suggest  that  the  working  of  the  society  should 
be  iu  this  way.  Let  all  those  members  who  wish  to  emigrate 
give  in  their  names  to  a  committee.  Then  let  the  choice  be 
decided  by  voting.  Every  man  having  a  vote,  and  tlie  man 
getting  the  largest  number  of  votes  recorded  in  his  favour  to 
have  the  privilege  of  going.  Let  the  voting  take  place  once 
a  year,  and  at  the  best  time  for  the  intending  emigrant.  But 
some  may  say  "  we  have  no  desire  to  emigrate,  and  why  need 
we  subscribe."  But  I  say  it  wiU  benefit  you  in  tliis  way. 
Every  family  emigrating  means  less  competition:  a  labourer 
less  to  work,  and  consequently  higher  wages.  Therefore  I 
would  urge  upon  you  to  begin  at  once.  As  I  before  stated, 
the  way  to  obtain  your  object  is  not  by  inveighing  any  class, 
but  by  reasoning  with  all.  You  do  not  want  Parliamentary 
enactments,  but  manly  treatment.  For  as  we  are  told,  the 
interests  of  each  class  bend  together,  and  are  iudissolubly 
united.  Why  should  uot  class  co-operate  with  class,  and  treat 
each  other  with  that  manly  courtesy  wliich  is  the  right  of 
humanity  ?  While  I  wish  you  all  a  fair  day's  wages,  I  wish 
for  the  farmers  a  fair  day's  work.  It  is  a  very  hard  case  when 
a  farmer  cannot  leave  his  men  because  they  shirk  their 
work.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  honest  labourer  to  expose 
a  lazy  man,  because  by  his  laziness  he  brings  contempt  on 
tlie  whole  class.  And  now,  in  bringing  my  remarks  to  a  close, 
I  say,  work !  Remember  that  God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  There  are  mighty  and  nij  sterious  forces  abroad 
calling  men  upwards.  There  are  unseen  forces  working  be- 
neath the  moral  world  like  the  heavings  of  a  gigantic  land 
swell,  intimating  rapid  changes.  Then  do  not  any  longer  be 
told  that  you  are  uot  alive  to  your  condition.  Do  not  longer 
remain  apathetic,  but  with  one  heart  and  mind  arise  and  think. 
Form  a  society,  keep  a  clear  mind  and  a  cool  brain.  Do  not 
act  and  then  think,  but  think  and  then  act.  And  that  is  the 
purpose  I  hope  of  this  night's  meeting.  Do  not  stand  list- 
lessly by  and  say  "  Of  what  is  the  use  ?  "  or  you  may  well  de- 
pend it  will  be  of  no  use.  But  combine,  co-operate,  and  act, 
for  there  is  a  divine  instinct  in  work.  Po  not  be  discouraged 
if  you  meet  with  opposition,  for  you  have  right  on  your  side. 
(The  Chairman  sat  down  amidst  much  applause). 

Ki>'SEY  then  moved  a  resolution  that,  "  We  continue  to 
agitate  until  the  labourers'  cottages  are  improved."  There 
could  be  no  question  that  the  cottages  of  agricultural  labourers 
were  in  a  sad  condition,  and  that  they  were  not  in  a  fit  state 
to  live  in.  If  there  was  a  class  of  men,  and  he  did  not  speak 
grudgingly — who  deserved  to  liave  comfortable  cottages,  it  was 
the  agricultural  labourer,  who  truly  earned  his  bread  by  the 
"  sweat  of  his  brow."  Many  of  the  cottages,  even  if  they 
were  iu  a  good  state  of  repair,  \\ere  uot  proper  places  for  a 
family  to  live  in,  as  they  had  just  heard  from  the  worthy 
Chairman.  He  thought  that  if  the  labourer  could  rent  his 
cottage  direct  from  the  landlord,  independently  of  his  em- 
ployer, it  would  be  far  better  for  him,  and  the  cottages  would 
doubtless  be  put  in  a  proper  state  of  repair.  He  certainly 
hoped  this  would  soon  be  the  case,  as  the  condition  of  the 
cottages  at  present  was  most  deplorable. 

Fakmer,  in  seconding  the  motion,  encouraged  the  idea  of 
renting  directly  from  the  landlord. 

The  CHAIRMA.N  then  put  the  motion  to  the  meeting,  and  all 
hands  were  held  up  for  it. 

Weaver,  Adforton,  proposed  that  they  continue  to 
agitate  until  the  wages  of  the  labourer  be  increased  to  I5s. 
per  week,  and  that  they  take  every  possible  step  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  labourer.  lie  thought  the  agricultural 
labourer  did  not  earn  enough  to  support  himself  and  his 
family.  He  had  a  wife  and  two  children  at  home  to  keep  out 
of  lis.  per  week.  He  had  £6  to  pay  for  reut,  £1  rates  and 
taxes,  and  his  Club  money  into  the  bargain.  He  had  not  two- 
pence a  day  to  live  on,  and  laboured  liard  besides  (cries  of 
"  Shameful").  He  thought  that  every  labourer  had  now  a 
chance — but  he  was  too  old  himself  to   seize  it — and  that 
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was  by  emigration.  Had  lie  been  younger  he  should  have 
seized  it. 

A  Labourer  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  it  said  myself 
iu  this  neighbourhood  within  the  last  week  or  fortnight  that 
a  man  went  to  his  master — lie  was  receiving,  I  think,  8s.  per 
week,  but  I  baint  sure — and  he  says  "  Maister,  I  should  be 
ohliged  to  you  if  you  would  give  me  2d.  a  day  more  pay  P" 
His  answer  was,  "  If  you  don't  like  it  you  may  leave  it."  This 
is  ail  we  can  get,  sir. 

KiNSEY  said  he  thought  it  was  only  reasonable  and  right 
that  they  should  have  15s.  per  week.  When  a  man  earned 
8s.  per  week,  and  had  a  family  of  seven  or  eight  to  keep  out 
of  it,  he  would  leave  them  to  judge  what  kind  of  living  it  was. 
It  was  not  living,  it  was  only  lingering.  They  had  no  chance 
of  earning  anything  save  what  they  earned  by  their  daily  avo- 
cations, and,  as  that  was  totally  insufficieut  to  keep  them,  he 
moved  that  they  agitate  for  15s.  per  week. 

A  Voice  ;  When  that  man  that  said  about  the  2d.  a  day 
spoke,  he  omitted  one  thing.  To  my  own  knowledge  the  man 
who  asked  for  that  2d.  worked  thirteen  hours  a  day  this  last 
winter. 

A  Labourer  in  the  crowd  remarked  that  if  a  man  worked 
two  or  three  hours  overtime  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  paid 
for  it.  If  a  man  worked  on  a  railway  overtime,  he  was  paid 
for  it,  and  why  should  not  an  agricultural  labourer  ?  He 
thought  the  agricultural  labourer's  day  was  to  work  as  long 
as  he  is  wanted,  and  never  be  paid  any  overtime. 

Yapp  said :  We  have  a  man  in  our  neighbourhood,  a  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Penn,  who  always  pays  his  men  a  quarter  if  they 
work  past  their  time. 

Trull  theu  said  :  I  want  the  company  to  judge.  I  am  a 
man  with  four  children,  and  it  takes  me — be  as  careful  as  I 
can — each  week  12s.  to  support  my  wife  and  children,  and, 
suppose  I  can  only  get  10s.,  how  am  I  to  live  ?  I  am  paying  for 
my  hut  of  a  house,  and  then  for  a  bit  of  tater  ground  at  the 
rate  of  £63  10s.  an  acre  !  You  can  judge  what  the  house  is 
like.  If  my  house  and  the  one  adjoining  was  sold,  they  would 
not  fetch  £5  (cries  of  "Shame").  The  farmer  don't  pay  near 
the  rent  for  his  land  as  I  pay  at  tbe  rate  of  for  my  bit.  The  far- 
mers and  gentlemen  have  been  trying  to  better  the  thing,  and 
saying  as  they're  a  getting  our  burdens  to  be  equal.  If  that 
is  equal  1  a'doiie.  Wbere  is  a  man  as  would  buy  the  laud  at 
that.  There  is  generosity,  there  is.  Well,  gentlemen,  what  I 
gets  over  this  ten  shillin'  a  week  I  am  bound  to  get  out  of  my 
bones  or  else  I  should  not  get  it  at  all,  and  my  family  would 
have  to  starve.  There  would  be  no  more  hope  ;  we  could 
not  live,  it  would  be  impossible.  If  that  don't  want  abolish- 
ing, I  don't  know  what  do. 

A.  I/ABOURER  then  rose  up  and  said :  I  am  a  working  man, 
Mr.  Chairman  ;  I  have  a  wife  and  seven  children,  and  four  of 
them  is  able  to  go  to  school  if  I  can  find  the  money,  and  where 
the  penny  is  to  be  found  out  of  9s.  I  can't  tell.  That's  it,  sir ; 
9s.  a  week  for  the  wife  and  seven  children.  [A  Voice  : 
"  Well  done,  Sam  ;  speak  up  !"] 

Another  Labourer  :  They  ought  to  be  bound  to  give  us 
wages  enough  to  bring  up  our  children  properly. 

Another  Labourer  :  I  think  that  according  to  the  price 
that  butter  and  bread  and  other  things  is  now  that  15s.  per 
week  is  not  enough. 

Beuuoes  said  :  I  don't  suppose  that  there  is  many  in  the 
company  that  have  more  than  me  to  put  up  with.  I  have  got 
seven  besides  myself  to  keep,  which  is  eight,  out  of  my  wages, 
which  is  9s.  per  week.  I  have  four  that  is  fit  to  go  to  school, 
but  I  can't  raise  the  money  to  send  them.  Nine  shillings  a 
week,  and  everything  to  find  out  of  it ! — clothes,  shoes,  firing, 
and  everything.  Now  I  have  got  notice  to  quit.  My  master 
and  me  dropped  out  about  six  v/eeks  ago,  and  he  ordered  me 
out  of  the  cottage,  and  I  can't  find  any  one  to  go  into,  so  my 
wife  and  children  will  have  to  turn  out  in  the  road  starving. 
Where  are  we  to  go  to  ?  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from 
out  of  9s.  a  week  to  carry  my  bit  of  goods  about  the  country 
and  pay  expenses  ?  and  my  wife  is  in  bad  health,  and  is  never 
able  to  do  a  day's  work.  No  one  can  get  a  farthing  besides 
myself,  and  1  leave  it  to  the  company  whether  9s.  is  suilicient 
to  support  my  family,  and  whether  it  is  a  proper  thing  for  me 
and  my  family  to  turn  out  into  the  street  with  that  notice  ? 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cries  of  "  No  !  no  !") 

A  Labouring  Man  at  the  back  of  the  room :  I  suppose 
that  we  have  come  here  to-night  to  try  and  have  the  labourers' 
rights,  and  how  are  we  to  start  at  it  ?    We  have  put  our 


shoulders  to  the  wheel,  but  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the 
binding  and  the  axletree  causes  such  a  friction  that  it  won't; 
turn  round.  So  how  are  we  to  turn  him  ?  We  can't  do  it 
by  hoeing  thirteen  acres  of  turnips,  and  being  paid  for  eleven. 
That'll  never  start  him  ;  nor  cutting  twenty  acres  of  grass, 
and  being  paid  for  eighteen.  That'll  never  do  it  (laughter 
and  applause).  We  wants  labourers'  rights,  but  I  have  only 
got  a  few  words  to  say.  We  must  get  our  masters  to  lower 
the  rent  and  raise  the  wages,  and  that'll  loosen  the  binding  a 
bit;  so  then  we'll  put  our  shoulders  to  it,  and  make  hira  go 
round  ti!l  he  sets  the  axletree  a-fire  (applause). 

Thomas  Green  had  a  word  or  two  to  say.  He  thought 
it  was  a  very  great  evil  for  farmers  to  keep  back  part 
of  the  money  labourers  had  earned  in  the  measure.  He 
was  mowing  himself  not  far  from  that  place  for  a  gentleman 
farmer  who  was  always  considered  a  decent  sort  of  man.  He 
knew  that  oue  meadow  he  mowed  the  man  called  it  fifteen 
acres  when  it  was  sixteen.  He  heard  of  another  case  that  was 
not  far  from  Wigmore.  The  labourer  mowed  50  acres,  and  out 
of  that  the  farmer  kept  the  money  for  seven  acres.  Such  me.m- 
ness  as  that  caused  the  labourer  to  work  very  hard  to  keep  up. 
If  a  man  got  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a  day,  the  farmer  thought  that  some- 
thing enormous,  and  would  not  set  the  grass  again  at  the  same 
price.  What  was  the  reason?  Simply  because  they  co- 
operated and  fituck  together.  What  the  labourer  wanted  was 
a  long  pull  and  a  strong  heave,  and  heave  altogether ;  that 
would  make  the  wheel  go  round,  or  set  him  on  fire.  [A 
Voice :  We  should  stir  him].  He  could  remember  going  to 
Knighton,  and  on  going  over  the  bridge,  he  saw  a  door, 
labelled  "  Farmers'  Club."  What  did  the  farmers  do  in  that 
club-room  ?  why  they  co-operated  and  arranged  together  what 
they  should  give  the  labourers,  and  then  tbey  stuck  together, 
and  would  not  give  afartbing  more.  Now  he  thought  that  the 
thing  they  wanted  was  a  "  labourers'  club,"  and  he  tlioustht  the 
time  would  cometo  pass  when  they  would  have  a  labourers'  club- 
room,  andj  the  evils  would  be  soon  removed.  Through  com- 
petition, if  one  man  would  not  take  the  work  from  a  farmer 
another  did,  and  so,  through  the  men  not  sticking  together, 
they  lost  ground  gradually.  If  labourers  would  ouly  stick  to 
each  other,  and  stick  out,  they  might  do  much,  as  the  farmer 
could  not  do  without  them. 

A  young  labourer  said  he  belonged  to  the  class  without  a 
family.  He  knew  a  family  of  eight,  living  close  by  him,  who 
lived  on  89.  How  they  did  was  a  mystery  to  him,  for  it  was  as 
much  as  he  could  do  to  live  by  himself  on  10s.  a  week. 

Another  labourer  said  he  believed  he  had  seen  as  many 
strange  faces  as  anyone  in  the  room,  and  he  believed  that  iu  this 
part  they  paid  lower  wages  than  in  any  other  part  one  could  go 
to.  With  regard  to  the  cottages,  he  had  passed  one  that  day, 
which  was  so  small  he  could  put  his  arm  down  the  "  chim- 
bley"  from  the  outside  (laughter).  It  put  him  in  mind  of  Ire- 
laud  where  the  pigs,  cows,  all  lived  together,  for  he  believed  that 
the  pigstys  sometimes  opened  right  into  the  doors,  and  if  that 
was  a  fit  place  to  live  iu  he  had  done.  Anotlisr  thing  was,  he 
thought,  that  every  labourer  that  could  do  so  should  go  to 
America,  that  was  the  best  plan,  and  then  leave  the  farmers  to 
work  for  themselves. 

The  Chairman  :  There  is  one  great  necessary  for  emigra- 
tion, where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ? 

Green  -.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  English  labourers 
have  to  work  the  hardest  and  get  the  least  pay  of  any  men  (A 
voice  :  ■'  And  the  least  to  eat" — (laughter). 

A  voice  in  the  crowd:  And  I  say  that  they  can't  ha'  land  to 
raise  their  taters  at  the  same  money  as  the  farmers  pay  for 
theirs.  The  working  man  pays  as  mush  for  his  lugg  as  the 
farmer  does  for  his  acre. 

The  Chairman  :  Has  anyone  anything  more  to  say  before 
this  subject  closes  ? 

A  Labourer  :  I  have  had  ten,  and  I  have  got  si.K 
alive  to  provide  for.  I  believe  that  I've  worked  as  hard  as 
any  man  here,  and  I  think  that  15s.  is  quite  little  for  any 
man  as  does  his  work.  If  a  man  works  at  a  farmhouse  he 
has  to  work  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eleven  at 
night.  I  think  that  ten  hours  to  the  day  is  quite  sufficient 
for  any  man ;  and  if  he  works  any  overtime  he  ought  to  be 
paid  by  the  hour. 

Kensey  asked  what  they  thought  was  the  hope  of  a 
poor  man  after  he  had  laboured  to  support  his  family  and  him- 
self and  had  spent  every  penny  he  had  earned  P  What  was 
his  hope  in  declining  years  ?    Why,  none  at  all.    If  he  had 
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laboured  to  support  liis  family  he  had  not  the  wherewithal  out 
of  his  wretched  pay  to  put  them  to  any  trade,  and  so  they 
must  go  tlirough  the  same  lingering  course  of  existence  that 
their  father  went  through  before  them.  It  was  the  duty  of 
every  father  to  secure  to  his  children  some  trade  or  some  oflice 
in  order  that  they  miglit  go  tlirough  life  in  a  better  way  than 
their  father.  But  the  great  evil  was  that  they  had  not  got  the 
means.  And  even  if  the  father,  by  some  good  chance,  or  by 
the  help  of  a  friend,  got  his  sons  set  up  well  in  life,  what  pro- 
spect was  there  for  himself  iu  his  declining  years  ?  Nothing 
but  the  cold  arm  of  the  parisli  (A  voice  :  "  No,  lad,  but  it's  a 
shame").  He  thought  that  wanted  abolishing.  He  thought 
that  it  was  an  injustice  on  the  country,  because,  when  their 
wages  were  kept  down  at  such  a  low  ebb,  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly keep  from  the  parish,  and  then  the  poor  rates  are  a  bur- 
den to  the  whole  country  (Voices  :  "  Hear,  hear ;"  and  "  Well 
done,  old  boy,  go  it;"  "  That's  the  way  to  put  it  at  'em  "). 
When  they  came  to  reckon  their  money  they  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  live  on  the  money  they  were  paid.  Now,  if  they 
were  paid  better  wages  they  should  be  able  to  put  by  money  into 
a  club,  and  then  they  should  he  out  of  the  reach  of  the  parish. 
He  thought  that  if  the  labouring  men  had  the  chance  of  pxit- 
ting  by  a  few  shillings  they  would  delight  to  do  so.  The 
workhouse  was  but  a  poor  place  for  a  man  to  go  to  iu  his  old 
age,  after  a  life  spent  in  industry  and  toU ;  but,  there,  what 
else  could  they  do  ?  How  could  they  help  it  with  the  miser- 
able wages  they  were  paid  ? 

Owen,  in  a  short  speech,  advised  all  tliose  who  had  a 
little  money  to  emigrate  where  they  would  have  a  scope  for 
their  industry. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion  to  the  meeting,  and  it 
was  carried. 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  think  that  they  could  do 
better  than  act  in  conjunction  with  the  farmers  in  the  matter 
of  Local  Taxation.  But  if  any  of  tliem  felt  they  were  exces- 
sively rated,  it  would  be  better  to  put  the  matter  before  the 
assessment  committee  at  Knighton. 


A  motion  to  this  effect,  having  been  proposed  and  seconded 
by  labouring  men,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  know  wliat  was  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting,  but  he  thought  the  system  of  fairs  and  mops 
was  a  very  great  evil. 

Lawrence  said  that  as  far  as  he  knew  the  system  was 
a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  It  was  fraught  with  many  evils 
that  must  be  quite  familiar  to  them.  Besides  that,  let  them 
think  of  the  indignity  of  the  thing,  when  the  farmers  came 
and  handled  them  and  sold  them  like  so  many  calves  or  pigs. 
Then  again,  there  were  so  many  temptations  put  iu  the  way  of 
the  servants.  A  young  man  or  woman  was  tempted  to  spend  all 
their  money,  tlie  hard  saved  money  of  the  year,  so  that  when 
they  started  again  they  had  not  a  shilling  left.  And  not  only 
was  it  a  questian  of  £  s.  d.,  but  it  tended  to  lower  and  de- 
base agricultural  labourers.  Therefore  he  thought  it  ought  to 
be  abolished. 

A  Working-man,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  he  had 
spent  50s.  before  now  at  a  mop. 

A  motion  was  then  put  to  tlie  meeting,  that  the  system  of 
hiring  at  fairs  and  mops  is  a  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished.   It  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chaikm^vn  the  meeting  proceeded 
to  form  an  Emigration  Society  on  the  principle  named  in  his 
opening  speech. 

KiNSEY  proposed  that  Mr.  Strange  should  be  President  of 
the  Society.  Owen  seconded  it,  and  the  proposition  was  car- 
ried with  applause.  By  subsequent  propositions  Mr.  Law- 
rence was  appointed  secretary,  and  Mr.  Farmer  treasurer ; 
and  Mr.  Kinsey  was  deputed  to  choose  a  committee.  It  was 
then  arranged  that  any  man  wishing  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Society  should  give  his  name  to  the  secretary.  The  com- 
mittee will  hold  a  meeting  and  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
rendering  the  Society's  operations  available. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman. 


VAGRANCY. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Banbury  District  Cliamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gould  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the 
president,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Holbech, 

Mr.  PiNLAY  Dun  read  the  following  paper :  For  six  thousand 
years,  or  since  the  days  of  Cain,  "  fugitives  and  vagabonds" 
have  roamed  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Whole  races  have 
adopted  a  nomadic  Ishmaelite  life,  preferred  tents  to  towns,  a 
precarious  to  a  iixed  mode  of  livelihood,  idle  vagrancy  to  steady 
industry.  As  with  races  so  with  individuals.  Even  amongst 
the  most  civilised  nations,  and  in  our  own  times,  we  have  our 
Bedouins  and  Gypsies — men,  women,  and  whole  families  whose 
inborn  love  of  a  wandering  life  keeps  them  from  settling  in 
any  iixed  abode,  who  prefer,  Esau-like,  to  have  "  their  dwelling 
in  the  fatness  of  the  earth  and  the  dews  of  heaven  from  above." 
The  most  stringent  measures  have  not  sufficed  to  repress  these 
troublesome  wandering  tendencies.  From  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  numerous  statutes  have  in  this  country  been  directed 
against  vagrants  and  beggars.  Imprisonment,  whipping,  and 
even  death,  were  freely  used  as  deterrents.  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
mentions  one  Suffolk  assize  at  which  thirteen  vagrant  begging 
gypsies  were  condemned  and  executed.  The  civil  law  expelled 
all  sturdy  beggars  from  the  city.  The  ancient  statutes  rightly 
regarded  as  "  offenders  against  good  order  and  blemishes  in  tlie 
Government  of  any  kingdom,"  "  such  as  wake  in  the  night 
and  sleep  in  the  day,  and  haunt  customable  taverns  and  ale- 
houses, and  routs  about,  and  no  man  wot  from  whence  they 
come,  ne  whither  they  go."  The  statute  of  5  George 
IV.,  c.  83,  amended  by  1  &  3  Vic.  c.  38,  is  directed 
against  the  three  classes  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons, 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  incorrigible  rogues.  With  much 
comprehensiveness  it  includes  strangers  becoming  chargeable 
on  the  parish,  beggars,  pedlers  without  licence  or  certi- 
ficate ;  lodgers  in  barns,  outhouses,  tents,  or  in  the  open  air, 
and  unable  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves — a  some- 
what inquisitorial  requisition,  by  the  way,  which  might  some- 
times be  with  difficulty  complied  with  by  some  who  would 


scarcely  care  to  be  classed  with  either  rogues  or  vagabonds  ; 
fortune-tellers  and  those  gaming  or  betting  in  the  streets  or 
public  places ;  sellers  and  exhibitors  of  indecent  books  or  pic- 
tures ;  every  one  absconding  and  leaving  wife  or  children 
chargeable  to  the  parish  ;  every  one  having  nefariously  in  pos- 
session housebreaking  implements,  or  carrying  offensive  wea- 
pons with  intent  to  commit  any  felonious  act ;  every  one  found 
for  unlawful  purposes  in  any  house,  warehouse,  garden,  or  en- 
closed place  ;  every  suspected  or  reputed  thief  frequenting  any 
river,  canal,  dock,  place  of  public  resort,  kc,  with  intent  to 
commit  felony.  The  statute  thus  comprehensively  including 
in  its  threefold  classification  these  various  offenders  directs 
that  idle  and  disorderly  persons  shall  have  one  month's  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labour  ;  rogues  and  vagabonds  shall 
have  three  months'  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  ;  whilst  in- 
corrigible rogues  may  be  committed  to  the  next  sessions  and 
kept  to  hard  labour  in  the  interim,  and  may  further  be  pu- 
nished by  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace  with  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour  for  one  year,  and  with  whipping,  except  in  the 
case  of  females  (Stephen's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
England,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  354-5).  Although  these  wholesome 
statutes  have  been  in  existence  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  they  have  been  tardily  and  imperfectly  taken 
advantage  of.  Mendicancy  and  vagabondage  continued 
steadily  to  increase  and  extend.  In  1848  the  vagrant  were 
estimated  at  11,000  ;  in  1858  they  had  doubled,  their  numbers 
being  22,559  ;  in  1866  they  were  enumerated  at  33.000  ;  whilst 
in  1868  they  probably  were  not  less  than  40,000.  These 
figures  are  of  course  exclusive,  of  our  army  of  upwards  of  a 
million  of  paupers.  During  twenty  years  to  1868,  the  num- 
bers of  idle  vagrants  in  England  and  Wales  had  thus  in- 
creased fully  three-fold.  The  enormity  of  this  national  evil 
may  perhaps  be  more  clearly  appreliendcd  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  at  least  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  tramps  are 
professional  mendicants, by  cunning  impudence  and  importunity 
imposing  on  the  unwary  and  the  charitable,  nearly  all  are  idle, 
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lazy,  and  averse  to  work,  and,  moreover,  exert  a  contamina- 
ting influence,  mentally,  morally,  and  even  physically,  on  many 
with  whom  they  come  into  contact ;  often  are  they  the  car- 
riers of  contagious  diseases  :  almost  all  are  unscrupulous,  dis- 
honest, and  ready  to  lay  hands  on  whatever  they  can  find. 
The  natural  history  and  habits  of  the  vagrant  are  curious. 
He  may  be  described  a  sort  of  hybrid,  between  the  pauper 
aud  the  criminal.  Cradled  in  dirt,  misery,  and  brawling,  his 
bodily,  mental,  and  moral  qualities  are  early  stunted  and  per- 
verted to  evil.  The  student  of  Darwin  might  trace  in  him  the 
prowUng  rapacity  of  the  wolf,  the  idleness  of  the  sloth,  the 
cunning  of  the  fox,  the  trickiness  of  the  monkey,  with  some 
of  the  unpleasant  characters  of  the  skunk.  In  winter  his 
chief  habitat  is  the  towns,  and  during  an  inclement  season  he 
often  reluctantly  resigns  his  love  of  independence  and  becomes 
a  grumbling,  disagreeable,  demoralising  inmate  of  the  union- 
house.  But  before  the  cuckoo  arrives  he  is  again  on  tlie 
tramp,  arranging  his  summer  campaign.  In  these  midland 
counties  the  popular  route  seems  to  be  from  London  to  Car- 
diff, and  of  course  back  again.  Although  professing  mucli 
laudable  anxiety  to  secure  work  he  will  seldom  take  it  when  it 
is  offered.  He  only  works  in  very  exceptional  cases,  when 
something  unusually  tempting  turns  up,  and  never  for  more 
than  a  few  days  at  a  time.  Vagabondage,  not  work,  is  the 
occupation  of  his  life.  Rags  and  tatters,  a  whining  tone,  a 
shambling  limping  gait,  and  occasionally  a  hapless  following 
of  wretched  children  are  often  assumed  to  evoke  sympathy. 
Blindness,  fits,  and  other  diseases,  with  loss  of  arms  and  even 
legs  are  occasionally  simulated ;  ugly  sores  are  artificially  pro- 
duced and  magnanimously  kept  open  to  attract  attention  and 
alms.  With  some  aristocratic  members  of  the  fraternity 
begging  letters  and  petitions  are  in  vogue ;  of  those  3,100 
came  during  1870  under  the  discriminating  eye  of  the  Mendi- 
city Society  of  London  alone.  When  searched,  money  and  valu- 
ables are  occasionally  found  concealed  about  tlie  vagrant.  A  fla- 
grant case  of  this  kind  occurred  last  year  in  London  :  a  fellow 
from  Bristol,  48  years  of  age,  representing  himself  as  a 
labourer  out  of  work,  starving,  and  in  much  distress,  was 
found  begging.  He  was  apprehended,  and  when  searched  was 
discovered  to  be  possessed  of  fifteen  pence  in  bronze,  six 
pounds  sixteen  sliillings  in  silver,  and  a  Post  Office  Savings' 
Bank  book  representing  thirteen  pounds  ten  shillings  depo- 
sited in  his  own  name.  The  food  or  clothing  in  mistaken 
kindness  supplied  to  the  habitual  tramp  is  often  sold  by  him 
at  the  nearest  town.  Money  received  in  alms,  or  in  exchange 
for  victuals  or  for  articles  pilfered,  is  expended  in  drink.  Only 
when  unfortunate  in  his  begging,  or  failing  to  pick  up  any 
convenient  saleable  commodities  does  he  care  to  seek  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  workiioiise  or  of  the  police  wards.  Not  one 
half  the  vagrants,  and  in  many  counties  as  in  Yorkshire, 
only  one-sixth  condescend  to  partake  of  public  hopitality. 
From  their  own  resources,  or  from  some  of  their  pals  they 
can  usually  command  the  sixpence  or  eight  pence  which 
secures  the  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  at  the  common  lodging- 
house.  After  a  prosperous  day's  work  great  feasting  and 
carousinlj^goes  on  in  the  beggars'  kitchen,  and  their  less 
fortunate  fellows  are  usually  invited  to  share  in  the  good 
things  going.  In  the  metropolis  tramps  occasionally  claim 
admission  to  the  union  or  casual  wards,  obtain  their  bread 
and  skilly,  but,  instead  of  turning  in  for  the  night,  they 
take  their  departure,  and  have  thus  been  known  to  obtain 
a  succession  of  suppers  at  these  open  hostelries.  The 
professional  tramp  is  generally  provided  with  lists  of  per- 
sons in  the  locality  from  whom  charity  is  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  occasionally  his  way  guide  indicates  whether  at  the 
houses  of  call  food,  clothes,  or  money  can  most  readily  be  pro- 
cured ;  sometimes  the  charitable  member  of  the  particular 
family  receives  honourable  mention ;  sometimes  it  is  carefully 
noted  where  women,  children,  foreigners,  infirm,  blind,  or  deaf 
and  dumb  persons,  or  persons  pretending  to  suffer  from  these 
infirmities,  are  favourably  received  ;  desirable  begging  routes 
are  chalked  out,  concerning  which  fuller  information  is  of 
course  afforded  at  the  common  loding-houses.  The  old  hands 
are  also  thoroughly  informed  of  the  discipline,  diet,  and  labour 
of  any  of  the  workhouses ;  and  are  kept  thoroughly  posted  up 
regarding  any  magistrates  or  others  who  are  disposed  to  cur- 
tail their  privileges  or  interfere  with  their  hberty,  and  many 
of  them  also  know  very  accurately  the  regulations  and  laws 
applicable  to  their  vocation.  Congregated  in  Ipw  lodging- 
houses  or  casual  wards  these  good-for-aothings  concoct  and 


carry  out  fully  one-half,  some  authorities  say,  three-fourths  of 
the  crime  for  the  repression  and  conviction  of  which  the 
country  has  to  pay  so  heavily.  Mr.  Dunne,  the  energetic  chief 
constable  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  where  for  nearly 
three  years  the  Vagrant  Act  has  been  stringently  enforced,  in 
his  evidence  of  January,  1868,  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  states,  "  That  he  had  no  doubt  that  99  out  of  every 
100  tramps  were  professional  mendicants,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  were  convicted  theieves  and  lived  by  an  organised 
plan  of  plunder.  Nearly  all  the  serious  crimes  such  as  bur- 
glaries, highvvay  robberies,  and  many  of  the  petty  larcenies  in 
these  counties  had,  during  the  last  eleven  years,  been  com- 
mitted by  tramps.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  gaols  were  tramps."  Tor  the  year  ending  29th  September, 
1870,  Captain  Duncan  McNeill,  chief-constable  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  reports  that  609  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted by  tramps  within  the  West  Riding  limits.  Captain 
McNeill  continues,  "  Vagrancy  is  a  profession  followed  only 
by  a  class  who  are  too  idle  to  work ;  and  who,  being  en- 
couraged in  their  idleness  and  mendicancy  by  the  misplaced 
benevolence  of  those  on  whom  they  are  successful  in  imposing, 
are  thus  enable  to  carry  on  an  organised  system  aud  life  of 
idleness,  deceit,  and  plunder."  The  total  cost  of  vagrancy 
to  the  country,  although  impossible  accurately  to  ascertain, 
must  be  very  large.  From  the  Judicial  Statistics  for  1869, 
it  appears  that  29,186  vagrants  were  in  that  year  proceeded 
against  summarily ;  whilst  70i  were  apprehended  for  in- 
dictable offences.  An  army  of  vagrants  probably  still  num- 
bering 40,000  cannot,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  be  main- 
tained at  less  than  6d.  per  diem  for  each  individual.  This 
would  amount  to  £1,000  per  day  or  £365,000  per  annum  ;  to- 
wards this  large  amount  vagrants  at  present  contribute  scarcely 
anything  in  the  shape  of  profitable  labour.  It  is  impossible 
to  assess  the  value  of  the  property  stolen  or  destroyed  by 
vagrants— the  larcenies,  the  robberies,  the  losses  from  fires 
kindled  by  them  cannot  be  set  down  at  less  than  £300,000 
per  annum.  I  cannot  pretend  to  indicate  what  proportion  of 
the  general  charges  for  police,  assize,  and  prisons  should  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  vagrancy.  For  vagrants,  in  common 
of  course  with  other  oft'enders  against  law  and  order,  the  police 
force  is  maintained  at  cost,  which  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber, 1869,  is  set  down  at ^2,116,884  17  10 

No.  of  Prosecutions : 

3,976  Assizes  46,404  19    8 

10,166  Countv  and  Liberty  Sessions  ...  72,083    8    4 

3,089  Borough  Sessions     18,810  18    8 

16,552  CriminalJustice  Act  73,235  17     3 

2,793  Juvenile  Offenders' Act  1,616    0    8 

Total  cost  of  county,  borough, 
and  Liberty  Prisons,  Ofiicial 
Salaries,  &c.  (the  annual  cost] 
of  each  prisoner  being  £24 
16s,  9d.)  640,318  10    6 

£2,969,354  12  10 

From  the  judicial  statistics,  I  find  that  law  and  justice  during 
1870-1871  are  stated  to  cost  the  country  about  four  millions 
sterling.  Getting  rid  of  vagrancy,  or  reducing  it  to  a  mini- 
mum, one  fertile  source  of  crime  would  be  removed  ;  and  some 
considerable  reduction  might  accordingly  be  expected  in  these 
serious  judicial  charges.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  have  been 
the  causes  of  all  this  vagrancy,  with  its  attendant  waste,  its 
immorality,  its  crime,  and  its  cost  ?  With  increase  of  national 
wealth  and  growth  of  philanthropic  anxiety  to  aid  their  dis- 
tressed neighbours,  has  rapidly  grown  a  widespread  system  of 
irregular  and  indiscriminate  charity.  With  a  mistaken  inter- 
pretation of  the  Divine  enunciation  "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive."  a  well-meaning  public  distributes  to 
unknown  tramps,  food,  clothing,  and  even  money.  Mendi- 
cancy and  vagabondage  are  hence  steadily  fostered.  The 
roving  life,  so  free  and  independent,  comes  to  be  cultivated  as 
a  profession,  and,  skilfully  prosecuted,  has  often  been  made 
a  paying  as  well  a  pleasant  pursuit.  Despite  the  vigilance  of 
the  police,  the  fruits  of  begging  are  considerably  augmented 
by  petty  larcenies.  Tramps'  lodging  houses,  low  publichouses, 
the  marine  stores  and  other  such  establishments,  afford  conve- 
nient facilities  for  the  sale  or  barter  of  all  kinds  of  commodities ; 
and  concerning  the  way  in  which  such  articles  may  have  come  in- 
to the  possession  of  their  Yagrantowners,no  prying  questions  are 
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asked.  Improvidence,  intemperance,  strikes,  depression  of  trade, 
with  the  baneful  influences  of  criminals  rendered  more  numerous 
in  this  country  from  the  abolition  of  transportation,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  swell  the  ranks  alike  of  pauperism  and  vagrancy. 
Trom  generation  to  generation,  the  curse,  if  I  may  so  say,  of 
vagrancy  is  transmitted.  As  agriculturists,  you  well  know  how 
the  habits  and  instincts,  as  well  as  the  external  characteristics 
of  animals,  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  their  offspring. 
Amongst  dogs,  for  example,  how  notable  are  the  distinctions 
between  the  pointer,  greyhound,  retriever,  lurcher,  bull-terrier, 
and  the  shepherd's  dog!  Each  of  these  varieties  begets  its  own 
kind  with  its  special  tendencies  and  capabilities.  Need  we 
wonder  that  with  the  human  animal,  unimproved  by  education, 
by  wholesome  surroundings,  or  by  religion,  paupers  beget 
paupers,  and  vagrants  propagate  vagrants  ?  It  would  be  an 
anomaly  were  it  otherwise.  Unfortunately,  children  seem 
usually  to  be  born  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  means  of  sup- 
porting them.  There  is  little  chance  of  the  race  of  tramps 
dying  out  from  lack  of  issue.  The  beggars'  brats  are  pro- 
verbially numerous.  As  already  indicated  they  inherit  their 
parent's  vagrant  ways.  "  As  the  old  cock  crows  the  young  one 
learns."  Early  trainings  and  surroundings  speedily  make  them 
masters  of  their  art — sharp-witted,  cunning,  impatient  of  con- 
trol, blind  to  the  maxims  of  meum  and  Uium.  The  difficult 
question  as  to  the  treatment  of  these  infant  vagrants  I  post- 
pone for  the  present.  Whilst  charitable  individuals  by  their 
indiscriminate  doles  have  fostered  beggars  and  tramps,  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  with  the  subsequent 
minutes  on  the  Destitute  Houseless  Poor,  bearing  date  23rd 
December,  1863,  has  given  them  a  legal  recognition,  and  by 
allowing  them  without  inquiry  to  demand  shelter  and  food  at 
any  work-house,  has  many  fold  increased  their  numbers. 
Having  thus  commented  upon  some  of  the  more  prominent 
causes  which  encourage  vagrancy,  it  may  be  profitnble  briefly  to 
note  what  has  been  already  done  to  abate  the  national  evil.  By 
far  the  most  important  step  which  has  been  taken  against 
vagrancy  has  been  the  stringent  enforcementof  the  Vagrants' Act 
5,Geo.iv.,cap.  83;  1  and  2  Vict.,  cap.  38.  Wherever  it  has  been 
intelligently  and  consistently  carried  out,  satisfactory  results  have 
followed.  The  odd  thing  is  that  it  should  have  so  long  re- 
mained almost  a  dead  letter,  and  that  even  now  in  many 
counties  and  boroughs  is  only  fitfully  and  loosely  applied.  At 
the  risk  of  being  somewhat  tedious  1  cannot  help  presenting 
you  with  evidence  of  its  salutary  results.  In  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  previous  to  1868  tramping  vagrants  were  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  and  were  decidedly  on  the  increase. 
The  Vagrant  Act  has  been  in  force  three  years,  and  Mr. 
Dunne,  the  chief  constable,  reports  that  during  the  year 
ending  29th  September,  1868,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
conjoined  counties  of  6,935  vagrants,  "  while  various  petty 
larcenies,  burglaries,  and  other  crimes  decrease  in  a  most 
remarkable  proportion."  In  Lancashire  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  in  April,  1869,  determined  that  all  vagrants  and 
tramps  ofi'ending  against  the  law  should  he  apprehended.  Va- 
grancy has  decreased.  Petty  larcenies  during  the  first  year 
were  reduced  20  per  cent.,  whilst  during  the  second  year  they 
have  diminished  fully  30  per  cent.  Since  the  Midsummer 
Session  of  1869  the  Vagrant  Act  has  been  strictly  enforced 
throughout  Gloucestershire.  Tramping  has  been  reduced. 
In  the  quarter  ending  September  1868,  5,258  vagrants  were 
relieved  ;  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1869,  under  the 
new  system,  4,878  were  relieved ;  during  the  same  three 
months  of  1870  the  numbers  fell  still  further  to  4,475.  Mr. 
Christian,  the  head  of  the  Gloucestershire  Constabulary,  in- 
forms me  that  so  soon  as  the  Vagrant  Act  was  put  in  force, 
the  numbers  of  vagrants  decreased,  and  with  them  the  number 
of  cottage  robberies,  previously  very  prevalent  during  the 
ummer  months.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bayly,  the  energetic  head  of 
your  Northampton  Constabulary  reporting  to  the  Michaelmas 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  1870,  states  that  since  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Vagrant  Act  were  more  strictly  enforced,  "  The 
action  of  the  police  has  very  much  increased,  the  consequence 
is  that  vagrancy  was  proportionately  diminished  throughout 
the  county,  and  also  the  annoyance  from  vagrants  to  the  in- 
habitants generally.  The  number  of  vagrants  and  wayfarers 
relieved  in  seven  unions  in  the  county  by  the  poHce  during  the 
year  was  7,776  against  9,962,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,986." 
In  Warwickshire  the  Vagrant  Act  has  been  actively  carried  out 
during  the  past  two  years.  Although  vagrancy  had  not  been 
as  yet  so  much  abated  as  in  some  other  counties  where  the 


system  has  been  adopted,  Mr.  Isaccs,the  chief  constable,  in  his 
official  reports,  remarks  that  "  No  complaints  are  now  made  to 
the  police  of  the  begging  nuisance  ;"  and  that,  "  by  continuing 
the  same  active  steps  as  are  now  in  existence  I  am  of  opinion 
that  vagrancy  will  be  ultimately  be  reduced  to  a  minimum."  In 
Oxfordshire  and  Worcestershire  the  systematic  working  of  the 
Act  has  likewise  diminished  considerably  the  numbers  of 
tramping  vagrants.  The  inspectors  of  constabulary  for  the 
southern  half  of  England  and  Wales,  in  their  report  to 
Michaelmas  last,  state  that  vagrancy,  as  far  as  it  comes  under 
the  cognisance  of  the  police,  has  considerably  decreased.  The 
report  sets  down  232,693  applications  for  relief  against  286,086 
in  the  preceding  year.  But  these  figures  greatly  understate 
the  actual  amount  of  vagrancy ;  for,  as  already  pointed  out, 
many  tramps  eschew  public  aid  except  when  hard  pressed  by 
want,  whilst  in  Kent,  Warwickshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  other 
counties  the  vagrant  is  relieved  at  the  workhouse,  and  the 
returns  are  not  seen  by  the  police.  In  some  unions  where  the 
police  were  at  first  appointed  assistant  relieving  officers,  and 
half  the  pay  of  an  intelligent  constable  discharged  by  the 
union,  the  trifling  cost  of  this  arrangement  has  been  grudged, 
the  useful  services  of  the  police  dispensed  with,  and  relief  ad- 
ministered by  the  union  authorities  themselves.  Under  the 
general  Vagrancy  Act,  or  under  any  local  vagrancy  regulations, 
children  above  seven  or  under  fourteen  years  of  age  found  beg- 
ging, or  otherwise  infringing  the  Vagrant  Act,  can  be  taken 
into  cuustody  and  sent  to  an  industrial  school.  This  should 
be  done  more  commonly  than  it  now  is.  The  juvenile  pauper, 
vagrant,  or  criminal — and  the  three  classes  are  almost  inex- 
tricably commingled — is  thus  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  by  sound 
training  and  healthy  surroundings  may  become  an  honest  and 
useful  member  of  the  community.  Under  the  Juvenile  Of- 
fenders' Act  nearly  three  thousand  prosecutions  are  made 
every  year  at  a  cost  to  the  country  of  about  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling — one-third  more  than  it  did  in  1862  ;  but  it  is 
money  well  spent,  for  assuredly  in  vagrancy,  as  with  many 
other  matters,  prevention  is  better  and  cheaper  than  cure. 
Besides  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Vagrant  Act,  various 
other  measures  have  been  devised  for  the  repression  of  vag- 
rancy. The  President  of  the  Poor-Law  Board  issued  a  cir- 
cular bearing  date  28th  November,  1868,  enjoining  that  all 
ablebodied  vagrants  lodged  and  fed  at  the  union-houses  or 
casual  wards  shall  be  subjected  to  a  labour-test,  such  as  picking 
21bs.  of  oakum,  breaking  2  bushels  of  stones,  pumping  water, 
or  other  such  work,  which  shall  not,  however,  occupy  more 
than  four  hours.  The  Board,  in  their  circular,  act  sensibly 
on  the  scripture  injunction,  "  If  any  would  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat."  But  although  60  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  vag- 
rants are  ablebodied,  the  labour  system  has  not  worked  as  well 
as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Ablebodied  casuals  constantly 
refuse  to  work,  and  magistrates  refuse  to  commit  them  in  de- 
fault. Even  with  task-work  as  an  equivalent  for  a  fair  dietary, 
vagrants  continue  their  visits.  Thus  St.  Giles',  Camberwell, 
with  a  good  dietary,  but  exacting  task-work,  housed  and  fed 
the  subjoined  increasing  number  of  vagrants  during  the  four 
years  ending  the  31st  December,  1868  : 

1864.  1865.  1866.  1868. 

7,1]  2  7,451  14,100  16,216 

Andrew  Doyle,  Esq.,  Poor-law  Inspector,  in  his  report  to  the 
Board  on  the  30th  of  December,  1865,  states  that,  "  Although 
a  labour  test  is  a  perfectly  efficient  means  of  checking  imposture, 
if  you  have  only  to  deal  with  ordinary  wayfarers,  and  although 
after  its  first  introduction  into  a  union,  and  whilst  it  is  still 
novel  it  appears  to  be  successful,  yet  from  one  cause  or  other  it 
breaks  down  when  applied  to  professsioral  tramps — who  only 
broke  the  hammers  instead  of  the  stones,  and  destroyed  the 
oakum  that  was  given  them  to  pick."  As  with  the  Vagrant 
Act,  so  with  the  union  labour  test,  its  imperfect  success  seems 
to  depend  not  upon  any  inherent  defects  in  the  system,  but 
from  its  being  loosely  and  irregularly  carried  out.  I  under- 
stand that  one-fourth  of  the  unions  in  Yorkshire  exact  no 
labour  test ;  in  Northamptonshire  there  is  nothing  worthy  of 
the  name,  whilst  in  many  unions  ia  most  counties  the  task 
work  is  merely  nominal,  irequently  the  tramp,  who  has  had 
supper  and  lodgiug  for  the  night,  has  the  option  of  leaving 
the  union  before  breakfast,  when  he  escapes  task  work,  and 
this  alternative  is  largely  taken  advantage  of,  especially  during 
summer  weather,  the  knowing  hands  being  well  assured  that 
breakfast  usually   superior  to  that  provided  for  them  at  the 
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puUic  expense  may  be  obtained  from  private  cbarity.  The 
Pedlars'  Act  of  1870  deserves  here  a  passing  notice,  as  it  pre- 
vents begging  and  vagrancy  being  easily  prosecuted  under  the 
mask  of  hawing,  and  provides  that  every  hawker  must  have  a 
licence,  to  be  obtained  from  the  chief  officers  of  police,  procur- 
able on  the  production  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and  pay- 
ment of  sixpence,  and  remaining  in  force  for  twelve  months 
unless  forfeited  by  misconduct.  If  a  hawker  travels  into  an 
adjoining  district  or  county,  his  licence  must  be  endorsed 
by  the  chief  officer  of  police,  and  must  at  all  times  be  shown, 
if  required,  to  the  police,  to  purchasers,  and  to  any  person 
on  whose  premiseses  the  hawker  is  found.  Vagrancy  has 
been  attempted  to  be  checked  by  the  establishment  of  men- 
dicity societies,  which  supply  tickets  to  their  members, 
who  distribute  them  to  those  whom  tliey  regard  as  worthy 
recipients.  The  ticket  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive  food  and 
lodging,  which  is  supplied  either  through  the  relieving  officers 
or  the  police.  In  Dorsetsbire,  where  the  mendicity  plan  has 
been  tried  rather  extensively,  vagrancy  is  stated  to  have  been 
reduced  30  per  cent.  At  Rugby  and  Keuilworth  a  similar 
mode  has  been  in  operation  for  about  two  years.  Good  as  un- 
doubtedly are  the  objects  of  these  associations,  their  results  are 
extremely  questionable,  and  are  thus  very  clearly  and  sensibly 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Isaac,  the  chief  constable  for  Warwickshire, 
in  his  report  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  October,  1869  :  "  The 
objects  of  these  societies  are  good  ;  but  some  parts  of  their 
system  of  working  appear  to  be  very  objectionable  and  have  a 
tendency  to  encourage  the  offences  they  are  expected  to  re- 
move ;  in  explanation  of  which  I  beg  to  say  that  the  profes- 
sional beggar  excuses  himself  when  found  soliciting  alms  by 
saying  that  he  is  in  search  of  a  person  who  liolds  tickets  in 
order  to  obtain  relief  at  the  police  station,  and  at  that  time  he 
may  have  obtained  several  tickets  the  same  day  and  destroyed 
them ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  rounds  got  pecuniary  relief 
from  charitably  disposed  persons  who  will  not  turn  them 
away  empty.  This  places  the  police  in  an  awkwark  position, 
as  in  order  to  test  the  truthfulness  of  their  statements  they 
would  be  subjected  to  a  great  amount  of  additional  labour. 
The  relieving  officers  also  place  themselves  in  a  very  delicate 
situation  by  refusing  relief  to  some  of  the  ticket  holders 
whom  they  do  not  deem  deserving  of  charity.  It  frequently 
happens  in  these  cases  that  they  go  to  the  persons  wlio  gave 
the  tickets  and  complain  against  the  officers,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  in  some  instances  they  receive  commiseration  from  the 
very  persons  who  should  act  otherwise,  and  the  relieving  officers 
are  questioned  upon  their  conduct  and  censured  although  they 
are  carrying  out  their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  To 
remove  these  difficulties,  I  would  recommend  that  the  ticket 
system  be  abolished,  and  the  police,  who  from  their  experience 
and  knowledge  of  this  class  of  characters  are  best  able  to  dis- 
criminate, would  adminster  refreshments,  &c.,  to  those  only 
whom  they  consider  entitled.  The  police  would  then  be  able 
to  apprehend  all  vagrants  found  begging,  and  the  excuse  they 
now  have  would  be  of  no  avail  to  them.  The  object  of  the 
subscribers  would  also  be  fully  attained,  and  they  would  cease 
to  have  the  unpleasantness  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
mendicants."  Although  begging  for  these  mendicity  tickets 
often  gives  a  colourable  pretext  for  all  sorts  of  begging,  the 
distribution  of  such  tickets  by  benevolently-disposed  persons 
is  greatly  preferable  to  the  distribution  of  food  or  money.  In 
the  hands  of  the  experienced  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Mendicity,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  the 
ticket  system  has  helped  to  check  public  begging,  has  assisted 
worthy  objects  in  distress,  and  has  exposed  and  defeated  im- 
posture. Another  description  of  tickets  has  recently,  with 
considerable  advantage,  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  checking 
vagabondism.  The  police,  and  in  some  localities  the  relieving 
officers  and  the  masters  of  unions,  issue  to  wayfarers  known  to 
them  or  giving  a  reasonable  account  of  themselves,  and  on 
the  tramp  for  work,  a  ticket-of-way  or  pass,  in  which  the  sex, 
height,  appearance,  distinguishing  features  of  the  bearer,  are 
set  forth  with  the  occupation,  place  of  starting,  route  pro- 
posed to  be  travelled,  and  proposed  destination.  Such 
tickets-of-way  have  for  two  years  been  in  operation 
throughout  Gloucestershire,  and  are  now  recommended 
for  adoption  in  Hampshire.  They  enable  the  bearer  to 
secure  rest  and  refreshments  at  the  unions,  casual  wards,  or 
police-stations  on  his  route.  Besides  supper,  lodging,  and 
breakfast,  in  Hampshire  and  Gloucestershire  the  ticket-of-way 
holder  to  obviate  the  need  of  begging  is  provided  with  about 


six  ounces  of  bread  and  an  ounce  of  cheese  as  a  mid-day  meal. 
Ten  to  twenty  miles,  according  to  physical  capacity,  is  set 
down  as  the  day's  journey  :  to  prevent  loitering  and  idling, 
which  are  so  apt  to  lead  to  mischief,  a  prescribed  time  is  set 
forth  within  which  the  tramp's  journey  must  be  accomplished 
between  one  resting-place  and  the  next.  Where  these 
conditions  are  complied  with  the  ticket-holding  wayfarer  is 
exempted  from  the  labour  test.  Jlr.  Henry  Christian,  the 
Chief  Constable  for  Gloucestershire,  informs  me  that  although 
the  ticket-of-way  system  may  not  have  had  much  effect  in  re- 
ducing vagrancy,  "  it  is  valuable  in  enabling  us  to  treat  dif- 
ferently those  who  are  walking  steadily  through  the  country 
and  those  that  are  loitering  about.  The  rule  in  Gloucester- 
shire is,  that  if  it  appears  from  a  vagrant's  ticket  that  he  has 
walked  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  during  the  day  he  is  re- 
lieved, and  allowed  to  go  away  in  the  morning  without  doing 
any  work.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  loitering,  and  not  walk- 
ing more  than  three  or  four  miles  a-day,  he  is  obliged  to  do 
about  four  hours  work  before  leaving  the  union."  Where 
partially  adopted,  as  in  one  union  in  Worcestershire,  and 
throughout  one  or  two  in  Oxfordshire,  these  way-tiekets  can 
be  of  little  use.  Against  their  general  adoption  it  has  been 
urged  that  they  might  .be  freely  used  by  miserly  travellers, 
able  enough  to  pay  their  own  way,  as,  for  example,  by  th  e 
hordes  from  the  East  end  of  London,  who  annually  go  down 
hop-picking  into  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  or  by  Irish  and 
other  reapers  in  search  of  harvest-work.  But  such  objections 
equally  apply  to  the  preseut  system  of  indiscriminate  relief 
whicli  all  comers  can  demand  at  the  union  houses.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  country  travellers  requiring!  food  and  shelter 
at  the  piibhc  expense  should,  I  think,  be  compelled  to  ob- 
tain their  ticket  of  way.  Their  passports  being  vised  daily 
as  they  passed  along  might  keep  them  under  better  con- 
trol than  at  present,  and  would  secure  the  preservation  of  a 
record  of  their  wanderings.  A  tangible  distinction  so  much 
required  would  further  be  established  between  the  unfortunate 
destitute  wayfarer  in  search  of  work  and  the  habitual  tramp 
who  abhors  work.  Such  a  distinction  unattainable  under  the 
present  system  would  enable  the  police  and  the  union  autho- 
rities to  deal  much  more  decidedly  and  stringently  than  here- 
tofore witli  the  incorrigible  vagrant  who  refused  to  work  or 
was  guilty  of  malpractices.  Such  idle  rogues  deserve  little 
commisseration  ;  the  more  uncomfortable  and  unremunerative 
their  tramping  can  be  made  the  more  likely  are  they  to  relin- 
quish it  and  become  absorbed  into  the  ranks  of  honest  indus- 
try. When  such  determined  vagrants  are  caught  offending 
against  the  Vagrant  Act  or  otherwise,  I  do  not  see  why  their 
punishment  should  not  be  more  severe  than  heretofore,  why 
during  a  somewhat  longer  imprisonment  they  should  not  at 
intervals,  if  able-bodied  males,  be  treated  to  occasional  whip- 
ping. Amongst  the  lower  animals  the  rod  is  rightly  regarded 
as  the  most  ready  and  convenient  stimulus  for  the  dullard  and 
the  perverse,  and  amongst  the  demoralised  determined  drones 
of  the  genus  homo,  sound  castigation  would  doubtless  in  like 
manner  develope  some  anxiety  for  steady  exertion.  Whilst  at 
large  they  add  nothing  to  the  general  benefit  or  wealth  of  the 
country  ;  they  live  like  drones  on  the  public.  In  the  house  of 
correction,  originally  prepared  for  their  reception,  during  some- 
what lengthened  periods  of  confinement  they  would  be  sup- 
ported quite  as  cheaply  and  more  safely  for  the  general  weal 
than  when  out  on  their  professional  tours.  Alike  for  lazy 
tramps  and  for  the  country  at  large,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Belgian  law  could  be  introduced  throughout  England,  and  every 
vagrant  apprehended,  compelled  to  work  for  his  maintenance. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  vagrancy  has  outgrown  the 
reach  of  local  remedies ;  it  is  on  the  increase  throughout  many 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  in  Berkshire,  in  Surrey 
and  some  other  of  the  Metropolitan  counties,  and  in  both 
Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  it  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  guardians, 
who  have  enough  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  re- 
sident pauper;  it  cannot  well  be  controlled  even  by  the  Poor 
Law  Department ;  it  can  only  be  generally  and  successfully 
grappled  with  by  the  Imperial  legislation,  which  has  this  Ses- 
sion been  promised.  Concerning  the  provisions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parhament  I  can  furnish  you  with  no  information, 
but  I  venture  to  recommend  to  the  Banbury  Chamber  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  : 

I.  That  the  Vagrant  Act  (5  George  TV.  cap.  83,  and  1  and 
2  Vic.  cap.  38)  having  been  so  successful  iu  diminishing  va- 
grancy and  crime,  wherever  it  has  been  properly  carried  out, 
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shall  be  enforced  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  shall  in  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  boroughs  be  carried  out  with  strictness  and 
uniformity. 

II.  That  juvenile  vagrants  be  aiiprehended  and  placed  in 
reformatories  and  industrial  schools. 

III.  That,  by  advertisement  and  other  means,  the  public 
be  enjoined  to  discountenance  begging,  refuse  alms,  refer 
destitute  strangers  to  the  police,  and  give  such  information  as 
shall  enable  the  police  to  apprehend  beggars. 

IV.  That  to  guard  persons  from  sutfering  from  absolute 
want,  food  or  shelter,  on  a  uniform  scale  throughout  the  country, 
shall  be  provided  at  the  union  houses,  or  where  more  conve- 
nient, at  the  police  stations. 

V.  That  tickets  of  way  (as  above  described)  be  issued  by 
the  police,  the  relieving  officers,  or  the  masters  of  workhouses, 
to  destitute  wayfarers  apparently  desirous  of  work,  who  with- 
out any  labour  test  shall  receive  more  liberal  rofresliment  and 
somewhat  better  sleeping  accommodatioa  than  that  provided 
for  the  habitual  tramp. 

VI.  That  the  habitual  vagrant  unable  to  qualify  for  a  ticket 
of  way  shall  be  kept  separate  from  the  wayfarer,  and  of  course 
from  the  pauper,  and  receive  food  and  shelter  only  on  con- 
dition of  his  performing  three  or  four  hours'  work.  Non- 
performance of  task-work,  or  any  off'ences  against  the  Act, 
should  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and  whipping  uniformly 
and  rigorously  awarded. 

VII.  lu  order  that  vagrants  be  under  police  supervision  an 
intelligent  officer  should  be  attached  to  every  union  house,  and 
check  off,  grant,  cancel,  and  enter  tickets  of  way,  enforce 
order  and  cleanliness  amongst  the  vagrants,  and  see  besides  to 
the  registration  and  supervision  of  common  lodging-houses. 

Mr.  Tawney  said  that  the  question  of  way-tickets  was 
brought  forward  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  on  one  occasion,  and 
it  was  stated  that  it  was  doing  good  in  Gloucester.  It  was 
generally  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  good  plan,  but  then  the 
question  arose,  who  were  to  issue  these  tickets?  If  the 
county  police  were  to  do  it,  then  they  must  not  mind  the 
county-rate  being  increased.  If  adopted  in  this  county,  the 
Chief-constable  said  that  he  would  require  five  more  police- 
men. He  was  of  opinion  that  the  vagrant  ought  to  be  kept 
separate  from  the  man  with  a  way-ticket.  There  should  be 
tramp-wards  erected,  and  though  this  might  cost  some  money 
at  the  outset,  it  would  be  cheapest  in  the  end.  This  had  been 
tried  in  some  places  and  found  to  work  well.  If  the  police 
were  strict  in  apprehending  vagrants,  the  magistrates  strict 
in  committing  them,  and  the  men  who  gave  the  way-tickets 
strict  in  that,  vagrancy  might  be  repressed  with  ease.  The 
great  thing  was  to  cut  off  the  supply,  and  never  give  charity 
to  tramps.  He  believed  that  it  was  mercitul  not  to  give  them 
charity,  and  tliey  might  think  that  when  they  gave  relief  to 
those  men  that  they  were  doing  them  a  kindness,  but  really  it 
was  not  so.  They  should  also  insist  upon  their  servants  not 
giving.  Their  servants  might  not  have  money  to  give,  but 
they  had  their  masters'  bread  and  broken  victuals  to  give. 
Another  thing  that  was  wanted  was  uniformity.  It  was  no 
use  one  county  doing  one  thing  with  tramps,  and  another  an- 
other. A  friend  of  his  was  very  proud  of  his  union,  because 
there  were  so  few  tramps  in  it,  but  the  one  next  to  it  got  all 
the  fuUer.  By  tramp  wards,  by  the  police  apprehending  all 
vagrants,  and  by  strictly  carrying  out  the  law  they  iiad,  they 
would  get  rid  of  the  evil  so  much  complained  of  and  from 
which  they  all  suffered. 

Mr.  BuRNiiAM  said  that  what  Mr.  Tawney  had  said  might 
be  very  just ;  but  when  they  got  them  into  the  tramp  wards, 
they  turned  them  out  vagrants  again.  He  thought  they 
should  pass  them  over  to  some  refuge  where  they  might  be  re- 
claimed, and  made  good  members  of  society.  It  would  be 
better  to  have  a  few  such  refuges  for  them,  and  surely  Eng- 
land was  ricli  enough  to  provide  for  its  own  people.  The  pre- 
sent system  was  a  very  great  nuisance.  The  tramps  came  out 
of  manufacturing  towns  and  large  cities,  and  very  few  spring 
out  of  the  rural  districts.  A  good  many  of  them  came  out  of 
prisons,  and  there  should  be  some  place  where  they  might  go 
and  become  better  members  of  society. 

Mr.  Dun  :  Your  system  would  be  an  awful  cost. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Dun  proposes  that  juveniles  should 
be  sent  to  reformatories ;  but  I  don't  think  such  treatment 
would  be  successful  witli  old  tramps. 

Mr.  TiiuiiSBY  also  thought  such  a  course  would  have  no 
etfect  on  old  vagrants.    He  believed  with  Mr.  Tawney  that 


they  wanted  more  uniformity  in  dealing  with  tramps.  If  the 
county  police  did  their  duty,  and  brought  all  vagrants  before 
tlie  magistrates,  and  the  magistrates  did  their  duty  and  com- 
mitted them,  in  a  very  short  time  the  habitual  vagrant  would 
be  put  down.  In  his  neighbourhood  (Wormleighton)  during 
the  last  two  years  they  had  sent  all  vagrants  to  the  House  of 
Correction  for  three  weeks,  and  the  result  was  that  now  they 
had  nothing  like  the  number  of  tramps  they  used  to  have. 
If  every  county  rigorously  carried  out  the  law,  they  should 
get  rid  of  vagrancy.  There  should  be  tramp-wards,  the  police 
should  insist  upon  their  doing  so  much  work,  or  they  should 
have  no  relief.  Although  it  might  cost  money  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  the  long  run  they  would  be  gainers. 

Mr.  Tawney  was  in  favour  of  flogging,  and  thought  they 
were  too  delicate  now-a-days  as  to  what  was  good  for  some 
people. 

Ml-.  Sharp  said  that  in  his  parish  (Thenford)  they  had 
been  relieved  of  tramps  through  aiding  the  police  in  appre- 
hending them,  and  putting  up  placards  that  all  such  would 
be  apprehended,  but  the  great  point  was,  don't  give. 

Mr.  Griffin  (Edgcote)  said  that  where  they  used  to  have 
twenty  they  had  not  one  tramp  now. 

Mr.  Berridge  urged  the  importance  of  uniformity,  and  the 
police  looking  sharp  after  the  vagrants.  If  the  police  were 
watchful  he  did  not  think  they  would  require  the  additional 
accommodation  for  tramps  that  had  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Davis  thought  that  the  giving  relief  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  masters  of  unions  to  the  police.  He  did  not 
think  that  vagrants  ought  to  be  admitted  among  the  local  poor 
in  the  union.  They  ought  to  be  kept  separate,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  vagrancy  ought  to  be  thrown  ou  the  whole  country, 
and  not  upon  unions.  He  strongly  urged  that  vagrants 
should  be  housed  at  police  stations,  and  that  wards  should  be 
built  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Dun  said  that  many  unions  had  been  over-built,  and 
could  thus  easily  find  accommodation  for  vagrants,  so  that 
they  might  be  kept  distinct  from  the  local  poor. 

Mr.  BuRNHAM  was  not  in  favour  of  an  officer  being  attached 
to  the  unions,  as  it  would  increase  the  expense.  There  was 
generally  an  efficient  staff  in  unions. 

Mr.  Dun  said  that  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer  was 
the  whole  question.  If  they  took  that  proposal  out  of  his 
resolution,  then  the  rest  tumbled  to  pieces,  iu  less  than  a 
year  the  man  would  have  paid  his  salary,  and  in  a  year  they 
could  dispense  with  his  services,  as  then  they  would  have  no 
vagrants. 

Mr.  Tawney,  Mr.  Simmons,  and  others  were  in  favour  of  an 
officer  being  stationed  at  the  unions;  and  the  chairman  said 
that  it  seemed  that  generally  they  were  in  favour  of  such  an 
official,  but  the  difficulty  was  who  was  to  pay  him.  He 
thought  that  the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  taking  out  the 
words  "  and  paid  in  part  if  not  entirely  out  of  union  rates." 

Mr.  Dun  said  that  he  would  not  object  to  that  being  taken  out. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  those  words  be  struck  out,  and  that 
the  last  resolution  should  read  as  follows :  In  order  that  va- 
grants be  under  police  supervision,  an  intelligent  officer  should 
be  attached  to  every  union-house  to  examine  and  check  off, 
grant,  cancel,  and  enter  tickets  of  way,  enforce  order  and 
cleanliness  amongst  the  vagrants,  and  see  besides  to  the  regis- 
tration and  supervision  of  common  lodging-houses. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Dun  for  his  paper. 


THE  INELUENCE  OF  TREES  ON  EVAPORATION. 
— The  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Schomburgk,  of  Adelaide,  with 
respect  to  the  influence  of  forests  upon  climate,  are  contested 
by  Mr.  Harndt  in  the  "  Queenslauder,"  who  disputes  tiie  doc- 
tor's proposition  that  the  shade  given  by  trees  keeps  the 
ground  moist.  Mr.  Ilarudt's  observation  and  experience  go 
to  prove  that  land  which  is  under  cultivation,  or  is  laid  down 
in  pasture,  is  damper  than  woodland.  He  says  :  "  To  satisfy 
my  own  mind  concerning  the  evaporation  that  goes  on  in  the 
Australian  forest,  I  placed  a  common  bucket,  holding  about 
two  quarts  of  water,  iu  an  exposed  place  in  my  garden,  and 
another  bucket,  with  the  same  quantity  of  water,  in  a  secluded 
piece  of  forest  land,  and  under  a  wattle  tree,  that  it  might  liave 
plenty  of  shade.  A  piece  of  freshly-split  blood-wood  was  put 
into  each  bucket,  and  the  water  became  so  bitter  that  nothing 
would  drink  of  it.    In  nineteen  days  after  every  drop  of  water 
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in  the  bucket  in  the  forest  had  evaporateil,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  little  left  in  the  bucket  in  the  garden.  The 
latter  was  not  totally  dry  for  a  week  after.  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment again,  and  again  the  water  in  the  shade  of  the  forest 
evaporated  before  that  exposed  to  the  sun.  This  was  in 
January  and  February  of  the  present  year.  Dr.  Schoraburgk 
and  other  gentlemen  who  write  upon  the  influence  of  forest 
upon  climate  may  try  as  I  did ;  I  will  be  exceedingly  glad  of 
any  explanation,  scientific  or  otherwise,  which  will  explain 
how  it  happens  that  the  evaporation  of  the  forest  is  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  open  air.  My  explanation  is  that  the 
leaves  of  most  of  our  forest  trees  (all  the  eucalyptus  tribe)  give 


off  more  moisture  than  either  open  pasture  or  cultivated 
ground.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  tall  trees  of 
the  forest  bring  down  heavy  rains  which,  were  the  trees  cut 
down  and  burnt  off,  might  pass  over  the  ground  without  fall- 
ing. But  I  maintain  that  one  acre  of  cultivation  will  do  more 
to  equalise  our  rainfall — to  give  us  that  steady  slow  rain  which 
enricheth  the  earth — than  any  fifty  acres  of  forest  land  in  the 
country.  That  one  peach  tree  will  do  more  for  the  climate 
than  gum  trees,  I  am  certain.  As  a  test  of  this,  we  can  grow 
lettuce  under  the  peach,  but  conch  grass  will  wither  under  the 
gum."  The  inquiry  thus  opened  up  might  be  advantageously 
pursued  in  all  parts  of  Australia. — The  Aiisiralian. 


STOWMARKET     FARMERS'     CLUB, 
FARMING  ON  THE  FLAT. 


At  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Edward  Lingwood,  of  Brock- 
ford,  said  : 

The  subject  for  this  evening's  discussion  is,  "  On  Flat 
Cultivation  upon  Heavy  Land,"  but  should  I,  in  the  course 
of  this  paper,  diverge  a  little  from  my  subject,  I  shall  be  par- 
doned. Agriculture  is  an  institution  dating  from  the  earliest 
ages,  for  do  we  not  read  that  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  and 
Cain  a  tiUer  of  the  ground  P  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
I  think  we  may  fairly  call  them  the  original  leather-jerkiued 
farmers.  "  There's  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  is  a  com- 
monly accepted  adage ;  yet  when  we  look  at  the  vast  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  various  appliances  for  the 
more  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  we  feel  very  much  inclined  to  accept  the  proverb  with  a 
certain  amount  of  mental  reservation.  That  the  ancients  had 
their  ploughing  matches,  and  probably  their  Howards  and 
E,ansomes  as  well,  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  but  did  they 
really  arrive  at  steam  cultivation  ?  I  must  be  permitted  to 
doubt  it,  or  how  is  it  none  of  our  learned  antiquarian  profes- 
sors, in  their  researches  into  the  records  of  the  past,  have  ever 
happened  to  meet  with  a  controversy  on  the  merits  of  the  direct 
versus  the  roundabout  systems  ?  However,  as  our  business 
to-night  is  more  with  the  present  than  the  past,  we  will  turn 
to  something  nearer  the  matter  in  question.  The  usual  plan 
of  cultivating  the  strong  soils  of  this  county  has  been  in  from 
seven  to  nine  feet  divisions,  locally  termed  stetches,  but  kuo\TO 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  lands  or  ridges.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  originally  farrows  at  such  short  intervals 
were  intended,  before  underdraining  was  the  rule,  to  carry 
off  the  redundant  surface-water,  and  also  to  afford  solid 
footing  for  the  horses  when  engaged  in  harrowing  and 
roUing,  for  drilling  is  a  comparatively  recent  invention. 
Now,  I  think  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  that  sur- 
face water  running  off  the  land  into  the  ditches  must  carry  off 
fertilizing  matters  with  it ;  so  perhaps  thought  the  first  under- 
di'ainer.  Mr.  Mechi  is  not  the  man,  though  one  would  sup- 
pose by  his  writings  such  was  really  the  case.  I  could  point 
out  a  farm  to  the  alderman  that  was,  what  1  believe  at  that  time 
was  called  liollow-drained  before  the  year  1820.  At  all  events, 
a  very  great  boon  to  us  this  discovery  was  ;  nevertheless  the 
narrow  stetches  were,  until  recently,  still  held  to  be  essential, 
though  the  drainage  had,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  one 
of  their  uses.  This,  combined  perhaps  with  a  desire  for  deeper 
cultivation,  has  doubtless  led  to  the  adoption,  in  some  parts, 
of  what  is  called  broad  or  flat  work.  Not  of  course  that  the 
laud  is  laid  perfectly  flat,  but  to  distinguish  it  from  the  plan 
previously  adhered  to,  and  which  I  have  already  spoken  of. 
What  the  turnwrest  plough  may  hereafter  accomplish  I  cannot 
say,  but  we  are  not  so  advanced  at  present ;  and  supposing  we 
did  use  such  a  thing,  but  one  could  be  employed  in  a  field  to 
maintain  a  perfect  level.  Now,  it  will  be  worse  than  useless 
to  attempt  the  system  I  am  advocating,  unless  the  drains 
are  in  good  working  order ;  and  the  most  suitable  time  for 
the  change  is  undoubtedly  on  the  fallow-break.  It  is 
true  you  can  plough  a  barley  stubble  crosswise  for  beans, 
peas,  or  flax,  or  a  bean  stubble  in  the  same  way  for  wheat ; 
but  supposing  you  do  so,  it  can  hardly  l)e  made  to  lie  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.  Instead  of  this  we  will  suppose  the 
enclosure,  having  had  the  requisite  number  of  earths,  is  ready 


for  drawing  out.  In  place  of  opening  furrows  every  three 
yards,  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  will  be  saved,  for  the 
distance  will  be  increased  to  twelve  or  eighteen  yards,  the 
latter  width  being  the  better  where  there  is  not  too  much 
turning.  In  Suffolk  the  greater  proportion  of  farm  leases 
bind  the  tenant  to  the  four-course  system  of  husbandry,  and  in 
that  case  barley  (rarely  oats)  follows  a  fallow.  To  get  small 
stetches  into  proper  form  for  this  grain  it  is  usually  held  ne- 
cessary to  plough  them  twice  over,  but  in  flat  work  the  drill 
and  harrows  are  used  across  the  farrows,  which  thereby  be- 
come sufficiently  filled  up  without  going  to  the  expense  of  a 
second  ploughing.  By-and-by  we  may  be  using  double-furrow 
ploughs ;  these  must  prove  most^mauageable  on  wide  work. 
Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  subject  of  ploughing,  the 
seeding  will  next  demand  our  attention.  This,  except  on 
very  small  holdings,  is  now  almost  invariably  accomplished 
with  a  corn  and  seed  drilling  machine.  Here  a  little  more 
difliculty  will  be  experienced,  for  leading  a  shaft-horse_  along 
a  farrow,  and  taking  him  across  a  plane  surface  in  any 
required  direction,  are  different  matters.  However,  the  agri- 
cultural implement  makers  have  proved  themselves  equal 
to  the  occasion  ;  for  a  drill  has  been  constructed  to  cover 
7  feet,  witli  a  fore-steerage  that  any  labourer  can  manage, 
which  is  well  adapted  to  its  purposes,  and  being  drawn  with 
plough-tackle,  the  horses  can  be  pushed  on  by  tlie  driver  with- 
out any  risk  of  getting  the  rows  of  corn  out  of  line,  which 
would  probably  be  the  case  were  the  whip  used  when  leading. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  steerage  fixed  to  one  of  our 
common  machines.  The  disadvantages  of  this,  however,  are 
— it  will  not  cover  so  much  space  ;  one  wheel  oftener  than  not 
must  run  on  a  previously-sown  row,  which  in  showery  weather 
is  decidedly  objectionable  ;  and  an  arrangement  must  be  made 
for  staying  the  coulters  from  side  motion :  so  that  I  would 
strongly  advise  an  investment  in  the  more  efficient  implement 
where  the  size  of  the  farm  will  warrant  such  an  outlay.  In 
speaking  thus  in  favour  of  drill-steering,  I  don't  wish  to  infer 
that  men  cannot  be  found  occasionally  who  can  lead  well 
(recollect  I  am  speaking  solely  of  heavy  land) ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  how  much  oftener  does  it  cross  our  minds,  whilst 
looking  endwise  at  the  rows  of  plants,  that  the  workman  must 
have  taken  the  edge  of  a  hand-saw  for  his  pattern. 
A  landscape-painter  will  tell  you  a  straight  line  is 
not  the  line  of  beauty  ;  but  in  matters  agricultural 
the  case  is  different,  for,  as  well  as  being  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  it  is  essential,  not  only  to  the  regular  distribution  of  the 
young  plants — in  itself  an  important  consideration — but  to 
the  after-eradication  of  the  weeds  by  horse  or  hand-hoeing. 
lu  putting  in  corn  on  the  level  all  the  land  is  regularly  covered. 
This  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  greater  expenditure  of  seed. 
Where  six  to  seven  pecks  of  wheat  per  acre  and  nine  to  ten 
of  barley  are  the  usual  quantity  for  small  stetches,  the  former 
practice  will  absorb  about  one-twelfth  more.  Very  thin  sow- 
ing may  be  all  very  well  where  there  are  no  rooks,  partridges, 
pheasants,  larks,  slugs,  grubs,  or  wireworms  ;  but  do  any  of 
us  farm  in  such  a  favoured  locality  ?  Depend  on  it,  there  is 
a  happy  medium  in  this  as  in  most  other  sublunary  matters. 
Some  of  the  advocates  for  thin  seeding  have  now  reduced  their 
scale  to  half-a-peck  an  acre,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  very  much 
surprised  to  be  told,  before  many  years,  that  it  is  wasteful  to 
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put  in  whole  kernels,  split  ones  being  far  more  economical. 
In  harrowing;  broad  work  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
eleven  or  twelve  feet  should  not  be  covered  at  one  time  as  well 
as  seven  or  nine.  Harrows  for  using  on  stiif  laud  having 
been  usually  made  of  the  latter  width,  it  will  be  well  to  drive 
them  once  across  the  drills,  or  the  rooks  will  be  apt  to  find  a 
meal  much  too  readily  ;  and,  as  1  am  on  the  subject,  permit 
me  to  remark  that  it  seems  a  strange  piece  of  legislation  that 
a  gun  loaded  merely  with  gunpowder,  and  for  tlie  sole  pur- 
pose of  putting  to  flight  the  black-coated  thieves,  cannot  be 
left  in  tlie  hands  of  a  foreman  whilst  the  occupier  himself 
is  absent  from  home,  unless  the  latter  takes  a  ten-shilling 
qualification.  Truly  ours  is  a  Liberal  (?)  Government  with  a 
vengeance.  Sooner  or  later  weeds  will  arise,  which  must  be 
exterminated  in  some  way  ;  and  where  there  is  no  couch-grass 
or  other  perennial  rubbish  in  any  quantity,  the  horse-hoe  will 
be  found  both  more  economical  and  more  effective  than  the 
hand-hoe,  always  premising  that  the  rows  are  equi-distant  and 
straight.  You  cannot  horse-hoe  careless  work,  for  you  would 
not  only  cut  up  some  of  the  crop,  but  leave  half  of  the  weeas 
as  well ;  even  hand-hoeing  will  not  be  an  easy  matter,  with, 
perhaps,  a  variation  of  from  one  to  three  inches  in  the  spaces 
to  be  hoed.  Some  few  years  since  the  proprietor  of  Tiptree 
Ilall  wrote  to  the  Mark  Lane  Express  to  say  that  his  man,  by 
changing  horses,  had  horse-hoed  twenty-two  acres  in  a  day, 
and  I  cannot  understand  how  it  was  some  of  our  enterprising 
implement-makers  did  not  take  the  hint.  A  Mechi's  magic 
horse-hoe,  with  a  guarantee  to  accomplish  the  above  feat, 
ought  to  be  a  success ;  but  I  suspect  they  looked  on  the  state- 
ment as  what  the  Yankees  call  a  piece  of  "  tall  talk."  My 
reasons  for  preferring  horse-work  are,  you  can  choose  a  fine 
day,  when  the  soil  is  in  the  most  suitable  condition,  and  get 
over  as  much  ground  as  a  strong  gaug  would  hand-hoe  in  the 
same  time,  and  at  a  much  less  cost  an  acre.  This  advantage 
is  still  more  apparent  in  broad  work,  as  there  are  no  furrows 
to  leave  for  another  operation  (skim-ploughing  or  otherwise) ; 
further,  the  space  covered  could  not  exceed  four-and-a-half 
feet  or  half  a  stetch  :  even  then,  unless  the  ploughman  pos- 
sessed above  the  average  skill,  an  occasional  top  row  had  to 
be  left  undone.  I  believe  horse-hoes  are  constructed  up  to 
six  feet  wide.  There  is  no  concealing  the  fact — modern  im- 
plements and  improvements  are  far  better  adapted  for  large 
fields  and  large  farms,  than  for  small  ones.  Landlords  now-a- 
days  rather  object  to  rebuild  barns,  but  four  times  the  area  in 
implement  sheds  has  become  a  necessity  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  No  longer  since  than  1840  our  wheat  was  all  cut  with 
the  sickle,  the  barley  with  the  scythe ;  the  stubbles  being 
cleared  of  the  loose  com  by  women  and  lads  with  hand-rakes  ; 
and  all  the  produce  was  beaten  out  in  barns,  some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  by  men  wielding  a  stick  and  half  a-piece. 
The  case  is  altered  now ;  for  long  before  harvest  the  agricul- 
tural press  blossoms  out  into  reapers  and  mowers  of  every 
form  and  shape — self-raking ;  side,  back,  swathe,  and  sheaf 
delivery,  to  be  drawn  with  one,  two,  or  three  horses.  One  that 
will  tie  up  and  shock  in  has,  I  believe,  yet  to  be  invented. 
The  corn  is  ripe,  the  weather  fine,  so  we  purchase  a  reaper. 
Cannot  it  be  set  to  cut  lower,  with  far  less  liability  to  break- 
age ;  where,  in  place  of  ups  and  downs,  it  has  an  even  surface 
to  run  on  ?  and  will  not  the  horses  employed  be  far  less  likely 
to  return  home  at  night  with  galled  shoulders  ?  And  though 
some  of  the  makers  advertise  their  machines  to  work  well 
across  ridge  and  furrow,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  they 
must  be  both  heavier  and  stronger  to  withstand  the  sharp 
jerking  they  are  sure  to  receive.  The  American  tumbler  rake 
now  commonly  follows  the  reaper  and  mower  to  collect  the 
barley  and  clover  into  rows  for  carting ;  but  level  ground  is 
indispensable  for  this  purpose.  Many  of  you  cannot  fail  to 
have  remarked  on  thin-skinned  and  badly-fanned  land  a  de- 
cided falling  off  in  both  length  of  straw  and  size  of  ear,  as 
the  sides  of  the  stetches  are  approached.  Tliis  proceeds 
from  too  deep  ploughing,  thereby  bringing  the  dead  soil  to 
the  surface  with  the  last  furrow  ;  consequently  the  plant  is 
unable  to  withstand  the  summer  droughts.  Another  cause  is 
horn,  the  ravages  of  rooks  and  otlier  birds,  whose  instinct 
teaches  them  where  their  food  can  be  reached  in  the  readiest 
manner.  A  short  time  since  I  particularly  observed  a  piece  of 
wheat  near  a  large  rookery  that  had  apparently  lost  tlie  out- 
side rows  entirely,  and  thought  to  myself,  had  that  piece  been 
on  the  flat  nothing  of  the  sort  could  have  taken  place.  Sliort 
straw  and  small  ears  seldom  produce  plump  grain,  and,  as  a 


natural  consequence,  the  sample  of  wheat  or  barley  becomes 
deteriorated  in  value.  In  a  dry  season,  like  the  last,  all  the 
clover  was  unusually  short ;  yet  I  will  undertake  to  say  open 
furrows  reduced  the  crop  to  the  further  extent  of  one-fourth. 
Turnip  feeding  with  sheep  is  now  a  recognised  part  of  the 
strong  land  farmer's  business.  Even  here  an  even  surface 
will  be  found  best.  There  will  be  no  fold  breaking  from  the 
animals  getting  their  heads  under  the  hurdles  in  the  low 
places,  and  the  losses  from  casting  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Formerly  if  one  of  the  flock  was  discovered  in 
extremis,  its  throat  was  cut,  and  the  carcase  forthwith  packed 
for  London.  Unfortunately,  from  some  cause,  our  customers 
in  that  quarter  have  become  so  much  more  fastidious  in 
their  appetites  that,  unless  we  feel  inclined  to  risk  a  month's 
imprisonment,  dead  sheep  are  now  very  nearly  dead  losses. 
Let  me  observe,  before  entirely  leaving  the  subject,  that 
we  often  find  what  appears  wrong  in  theory  is  right  in 
practice,  and  vice  versa.  Some  of  you  will  wish  to 
know  how  flat  drilling  will  answer  on  fresh  broken  up  land  in 
the  autumn.  My  reply  is  that  I  saw  a  field  ploughed 
and  drilled  last  season  between  the  5th  and  l~th  of  November. 
The  wheels  certainly  did  leave  some  ugly  marks,  and  the  horses 
had  quite  enough  to  do,  yet  the  growing  crop  now  shows  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  having  been  injured  by  the  practice.  Get 
your  wheat-sowing  completed  between  the  20lh  of  October 
and  the  7th  of  November,  and  your  difliculties  on  that  head 
will  not  be  found  to  be  insurmountable.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
a  generally  received  opinion  that,  provided  a  lad  has  in- 
sufficient brains  for  a  profession  or  even  a  trade,  he  may  be 
quite  sharp  enough  to  make  a  farmer  of;  but  what  applied 
half-a-century  since  is  not  quite  so  applicable  at  the  present 
time.  How  ought  a  young  farmer's  education  to  commence 
now  ?  Firstly,  he  should  serve  a  term  with  a  chemist.  The 
markets  are  regularly  attended  by  gentlemen  who  politely  ask 
us  whether  we  don't  want  some  of  their  manure.  Straightway 
a  tin  box  is  produced,  the  contents  of  which  must  be  good,  the 
smell  is  so  abominable.  A  ton  or  two  is  ordered.  It  may  be 
a  fertilizer,  or  sophisticated  saw-dust.  In  feeding-stuffs,  again, 
are  we  always  supplied  with  a  genuine  article  ?  Did  not  Mr. 
Biddell  tell  his  hearers  at  Lavenham  the  other  day  that  he 
found  in  place  of  giving  his  stock  rice-meal,  a  proportion  of 
plaster  of  Paris  had  been  added?  For  my  part,  I  should 
prefer  purchasing  the  articles  separately,  and  mixing 
tliera  myself.  Surely  some  idea  of  chemistry  would 
assist  us  in  such  cases.  Again,  a  knowledge  of  mechanics,  as 
applied  to  agriculture,  would  be  found  a  most  desirable  acqui- 
sition, only  to  be  properly  gained  by  a  sojourn  for  a  time  in 
the  works  of  an  implement  maker  ;  for,  whilst  numbers  of 
clever  contrivances  are  really  what  they  are  represented  to  be 
— durable  and  efficient — a  good  many  others  prove  to  have 
been  made  more  for  sale  than  service.  Depend  on  it  a  man 
who  intends  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  farming  needs  the  posses- 
sion, not  only  of  a  good  constitution,  but  quite  the  average 
amount  of  intelligence  as  well.  In  concluding  this  paper,  allow 
me  to  remind  you  that  introducing  a  subject  for  discussion,  and 
giving  a  lecture  on  that  subject,  are  very  different  matters. 
There  are  a  good  many  gentlemen  in  this  room  to  whom  I 
should  not  consider  myself  competent  to  lecture  on  any  subject 
whatever. 

Mr.  Noble  was  quite  an  advocate  for  farming  on  the 
flat.  There  had  been  some  very  favourable  seasons  of 
late,  and  the  soil  on  his  farm  was  tender,  and  it  might  be  more 
favourable  to  farming  on  the  flat  than  many.  A  fallow  would 
be  the  best  break,  and  nothing  laid  better  than  that  and  the 
beet  land.  What,  however,  did  the  three  yard  stetch  farmer 
do  ?  He  set  to  making  the  land  as  unlevel  as  possible  to  the 
detriment  of  the  barley  crop.  As  for  layers,  it  was  ver}  often 
to  be  noticed  that  the  clover  was  very  much  better  on  the  tops 
of  the  stetch  than  in  the  furrow,  whereas  if  the  land  was  flat, 
there  would  be  much  greater  uniformity.  Mr.  Noble  also  con- 
tended that  a  much  better  sample  of  wheat  was  produced  by 
farming  on  the  flat,  remarking  in  regard  to  the 
system  of  tiaving  furrows  that  it  was  often  to  be  observed  that 
just  as  the  wheat  was  coming  on  to  the  ear,  it  was  caught 
by  the  high  winds,  but  if  on  the  flat  there  would  be  as  it  were 
a  greater  mass,  and  consequent  less  injury.  He  might  say  on 
the  subject  of  ploughing,  tliat  his  system  in  a  field  witii  a 
little  fall  was  to  plough  contrary  to  the  fall,  and  to  drill  up 
and  down,  and  by  that  means  he  considered  the  water  went 
into  the  land  where  it  should  go,  and  there  was  not  so  mucli 
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wash,  and  the  horse-hoe  would  work  much  easier.  Tliere  was 
much  that  was  beneficial  in  rain-water,  and  great  benefit  re- 
sulted from  filtering  it  through  the  laud.  He  had  as  few 
furrows  as  possible  excepting  water  furrows,  and  they  were  of 
course  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Thos.  W00DWA.RD  spoke  favourably  of  his  own  experi- 
ence of  farming  on  the  flat.  He  had  speculated  in  one  of  the 
steerage  drills,  and  he  found  it  to  work  admirably,  and  that 
the  men  were  able  to  do  the  work  in  proper  form.  There 
were  many  advantages  in  farming  on  the  flat,  particularly  now 
that  sheep-keeping  was  made  such  an  essential  part  of  a  far- 
mer's business.  His  land  was  underdrained  every  si.\  yardS; 
It  was  no  use  farming  heavy  land  unless  it  was  well  under- 
drained,  and  a  farmer  must  take  care  to  have  his  land  in 
readiness  so  that  when  the  weather  was  fine  he  could  make 
use  of  it.  It  was  a  fact  that  the  furrows  retained  the  wet 
much  longer  than  did  the  land  farmed  on  the  flat.  He  did 
not  of  course  advocate  that  plan  where  there  were  stiff 
strong  clay  hills,  but  on  the  generality  of  lands  he  thought  the 
broad  stetch  system  would  be  found  the  best,  for  the  land  was 
ploughed  better,  deeper,  and  more  regular,  and  he  thought  the 
work  altogether  could  be  done  much  better.  It  was  also  much 
easier  to  horse-hoe  on  the  flat  than  on  the  three-yards  stetch. 

Mr.  S.  Page  said  that  Mr.  Woodward  possessed  some  nice 
tender  working  land,  and  he  miglit  find  it  convenient  to  farm 
on  the  flat ;  but  there  were  many  who  had  strong  tenacious 
land,  and  how  were  they  to  follow  such  a  system  as  that  ? 
Take  for  instance  such  a  year  as  1860,  would  it  be  possible  to 
put  the  wheel  of  a  drill  upon  the  stetch? — why  it  would  be 
all  dirt  with  no  hole  in  the  middle,  and  the  seed  would  all  be 
licked  up.  There  had  been  some  favourable  seasons  of  late 
for  farming  on  the  flat ;  but  we  might  look  for  a  change,  and 
it  was,  he  thought,  impossible  to  define  a  system  to  be  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  county.  He  rather  approved  of  flat- 
farming  himself,  and  he  had  practised  it  a  little  ;  but  he  felt 
that  he  had  not  saved  much  by  it.  The  land  was  so  trodden- 
down  and  stamped  upon  in  wet  seasons,  that  it  ploughed  much 
heavier  for  the  horses. 

Mr.  Woodward  explained,  with  reference  to  the  steerage- 
drill,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  about  the  coulters  and  the 
wheels,  and  he  mentioned  that  he  had  on  his  farm  some  very 
stiff  land,  having  had  to  put  four  horses  on  to  the  drill ; 
but  he  got  as  good  a  plant  of  wheat  as  could  be  desired. 

Mr.  Hayward  :  You  should  come  and  see  me  in  wet 
seasons. 

Mr.  Noble  asked  Mr.  Woodward  what  he  considered  a 
fair  day's  work  ? 

Mr.  Woodward  said  he  could  hardly  answer  that  question, 
as  so  much  depended  on  the  circumstances ;  but  he  thought 
that  in  drilling  on  the  flat  the  horses  walked  much  slower. 

Mr.  Hewht  had  lived  with  Mr.  George  Symonds,  who 
was  about  the  first  to  introduce  farming  on  the  flat.  His 
(Mr.  Hewitt's)  opinion  was  that  a  farmer  should  exercise  his 
own  judgment  as  to  whether  be  should  put  his  land  upon  the 
flat,  for  there  was  no  doubt  it  was  the  right  system  on  some 
lands  ;  whereas  there  were  farms  where  the  stetch  system  was 
the  most  adopted.  For  his  own  part  he  should  not  put  hilly 
land  with  a  clay  subsoil  on  to  the  flat ;  but  he  should  drain  it 
for  all  that.  If,  however,  he  had  a  piece  of  tender  land,  he 
should  most  certainly  put  that  on  the  flat,  believing  that  there 
were  many  advantages,  the  ploughing  being  sounder  and  more 
uniform,  and  the  work  could  be  got  through  much  easier. 

Mr.  J.  Turner  did  not  speak  against  the  system  whicli 
had  been  so  much  advocated  this  evening  where  there 
were  good  large  fields  and  not  hilly.  The  more  he  had  seen  of  his 
neighbour's  (Mr.  W^oodward's)  land,  the  better  he  (Mr.  Turner) 
liked  it,  the  land  being  sounder,  and  the  drilling  was  done  in  a 
first-rate  manner.  It  was  a  great  advantage  in  harvest  time 
the  wheats  coming  up  much  better ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
ploughing,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  more  land  could  be 
got  over,  and  that  the  work  would  be  better  done.  He  agreed 
with  the  observation  that  had  been  made  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  get  on  the  flat  as  soon  as  on  to  the  stetch,  as  in  wet 
seasons  the  furrows  held  the  wet. 

Mr.  Scott  should  hke  to  know  more  particularly  what 
were  the  advantages  of  the  broad  stetch  over  the  three- 
yard,  as  far  as  the  produce  of  corn  was  concerned,  and  whether 
there  was  really  anything  to  be  gained.  He  thought  there 
was  one  advantage,  and  that  was  there  was  not  quite  so  much 
tail  corn,  so  much  of  which  came  from  the  furrow  ridge.    He 


should  like  to  know  how  it  was  possible,  on  heavy  lands,  in 
very  wet  seasons  like  1860,  to  get  the  wheats  in  properly  ? 

Mr.  Woodward  said  a  heavy  land  farmer  would  get  into 
a  muddle  if  he  drove  his  work  off  late,  but  he  had  ex- 
perienced no  difficulty  if  he  did  his  ploughing  early  and  got  a 
dry  coat  on  to  the  land. 

Mr.  Hayward  related  his  experience  in  the  year  1860, 
when  the  horses  went  into  the  land  up  to  their  hocks,  and 
when  the  drill  was  blocked,  and  when  he  had  to  harrow  ten 
times  in  a  place.  He  had  six  horses  on  a  drill,  and  he  should 
very  much  like  to  know  how  it  was  possible  to  farm  such  land 
as  that  on  the  flat  in  wet  seasons. 

Mr.  Turner:  May  I  ask  what  sort  of  a  crop  you  got  after 
all  that? 

Mr.  Hayward  -.  I  had  four  horses  on  every  load  to  get  it 
home,  and  sixteen  horses  carting  seventeen  acres  of  barley,  and 
the  waggons  slid  the  whole  of  the  way  home,  and  you  could 
not  see  through  the  wheels. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  C.  Boby,  Mr.  J.  J.  Halten, 
and  Mr.  Hill,  the  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was 
said  that  by  getting  the  land  well  on  to  the  stetch,  and  leaving 
a  good  wide  furrow,  there  would  not  be  more  dross  corn  than 
if  the  laud  was  farmed  on  the  flat, 

Mr.  LiNGWOOD  said,  as  to  the  question  what  difference 
there  was  in  the  ploughing,  he  might  remind  the  meeting  that 
he  had  stated  in  his  paper  that  supposing  the  land  was  ready 
for  drawing  out,  in  place  of  opening  furrows  every  three  yards, 
a  considerable  amount  of  labour  would  be  saved,  for  the  dis- 
tance would  be  increased  to  twelve  or  eighteen  yards,  the  latter 
width  being  the  better  where  there  was  not  too  much  turning. 
It  was  not  every  man  who  could  draw  out  a  three-yard  stetch 
as  it  should  be,  and  if  it  was  not  done  properly  the  stetch  must 
of  course  be  wrong.  If  a  man  did  not  draw  an  eighteen  pro- 
perly, the  drill  passed  across  it.  He  did  not  of  course  wish 
for  a  moment  to  encourage  slovenly  work,  because  they  might 
as  well  have  the  eighteen  yards  drawn  properly  as  the  three 
yards.  As  to  the  shutting  up  of  the  three-yard  stetch,  he  did 
not  think  they  ought  to  plough  any  land  less  than  four  fur- 
rows ;  but  was  it  nine  inches  when  the  furrow  was  shut  up  P 
Was  it  not  three  inches  ?  and  did  it  not  take  a  man  as  long  to 
turn  that  in  as  the  rest  ?  Therefore,  it  was  only  3  inches  when 
it  might  be  nine.  As  far  as  the  ploughing  was  concerned, 
he  did  not  think  there  was  much  advantage,  but  they  could 
plough  deeper  on  the  flat  than  on  the  stetch.  In  reference  to 
the  remark  as  to  leaving  a  wide  furrow,  he,  for  his  own  part, 
did  not  see  why  the  laud  should  not  be  growing  something 
as  well  as  lying  idle.  He  knew  an  instance  in  which  a 
man  complained  to  him  that  he  had  to  do  more  work 
in  consequence  of  the  land  being  on  the  flat,  "  because " 
said  the  man,  "  we  used  to  get  a  little  in  at  the  furrows, 
whereas  it  is  now  mowing  all  alike."  On  ordinary  land  the 
barley  was  not  got  up  so  well  on  the  side  of  the  furrow  as 
upon  the  flat.  A  good  deal  had  been  said  about  wet  seasons, 
but  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  land  was  got  in  readiness  in 
good  time  that  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  about  it.  If 
drilling  was  driven  ofl'  till  near  Christmas,  farmers  would  be 
very  likely  to  get  into  a  muddle.  He  had  a  good-looking  piece 
of  whe.at,  with  no  gap  in  it.  Some  gentlemen  appeared  to 
think  that  it  was  better  to  get  on  the  three-yard  stetch  for 
drilling  barley  tlian  on  to  the  flat,  but  how  often  was  it  said 
that  the  land  was  ready  for  drill,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  into  the  furrows  ? 

Mr.  Hayward  :  How  was  it  six  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  LiNGWooD  :  There  would  be  an  exceptional  year  occa- 
sionally. 

Mr.  Hayward  :  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  drill  in  the  field 
so  long  that  when  I  opened  the  box  I  found  the  barley  had 
grown. 

Mr.  LiNGWOOD  said  there  were  no  doubt  exceptional  in- 
stances where  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  on  the  stetch,  but  he 
thought  that  quite  two-thirds  of  the  land  now  farmed  on  the 
stetch  would  be  better  on  the  flat. 

Mr.  Hayward  -.  You  know  my  farm,  and  you  know  it  would 
not  be  right  to  put  those  hills  on  the  flat.  Sometimes  in  case 
of  a  flood  the  soil  is  washed  down,  and  I  have  to  cart  it  away. 

Mr.  LiNGWOOD  :  There  is  not  a  more  practical  farmer  than 
Mr.  George  Symonds,  and  Mr.  Hewitt  says  his  land  is  on  the 
flat.  If  you  well  drain  land  for  some  years  the  soil  will  be- 
come tender. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr,  Lingwood  closed  the  proceedings. 
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FRAMLINGHAM    FARMERS'    CLUB. 
PULPING   ROOTS  FOR  STOCK-FEEDING. 


At  tlie  usual  monthly  meeting  there  was  a  good  attendance 
of  the  members.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Long,  of  Stowmarket. 

Mr.  LojiG  said :  Chaff-cutting  and  root-pulping  are  so 
closely  connected  in  stock -feeding  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
separate  thera,  therefore  I  propose  first  to  start  with  the  former. 
Chaff  for  cattle-feeding  seems  to  be  a  very  old  institution,  for 
nearly  all  the  early  and  ancient  agricultural  writers  recom- 
mend cut  hay  and  straw.  One  of  the  first,  Marcus  Porcius 
Priscus  Cato,  who  was  born  B.C.  334,  in  his  "  De  Re  Rus- 
tica,"  lib.  54,  mentions  chaff  as  the  food  for  oxen,  with  the 
ordinary  provender  of  the  farmyard,  and  directs  these  to  be 
given  with  salt.  Doubtless,  continual  practice  led  the  users 
to  procure  something  to  get  over  the  work  quicker  thau  with 
the  chopper  cutting  up  fodder,  and  the  design  of  the  box  to 
hold  the  stuff  whilst  it  was  operated  on  by  a  long  knife  was 
produced,  and  this  was  the  only  implement  used  until  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  Mr.  Cooke,  of  London,  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  expediting  the  process.  In  1797  anotlier 
patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Robert  Salmon,  of  "Woburn,  who 
produced  the  first  machine  with  knives  on  a  wheel  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  1800,  Mr.  Lester,  of  Paddiugton,  patented  his  chaff- 
cutter  ;  it  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  came  into  favour 
quickly,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  meet  with  tlie  Lester  engine 
in  work  at  tlie  present  day.  During  the  first  half  of  the  pre- 
sent century  numerous  other  machines  were  brought  out,  the 
most  successful  being  Mr.  Cornes,  whose  cutters  for  many 
years  were  first  at  the  trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
These,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Richmond  and  Chandler,  may  be 
noted  as  the  most  successful  of  the  class.  The  advancing 
price  of  meat,  as  well  as  the  growing  demand  for  it,  made 
many  farmers  look  inquiringly  at  their  straw  stacks,  anxious 
to  know  whether  all  their  value  departed  with  the  grain,  or 
wliether  there  was  not  beef  and  mutton  latent  in  straw  as  well 
as  in  turnips.  It  was  this  that  created  a  demand  for  a  large 
portable  machine  that  would  cut  up  the  straw — that  brought 
"  Maynard's"  sifting  cutter  into  repute  and  extensive  use.  Of 
this  machine  I  will  quote  the  Judges  of  the  Oxford  Show. 
They  say  in  their  report :  "  Maynard's  steam-power  sifting 
chaff-cutter  is  intended  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  port- 
able thrashing  luachine  to  cut  the  straw,  screen  and  bag  the 
chaff  as  fast  as  the  straw  comes  from  the  machine.  It  is 
driven  by  a  strap  direct  from  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engme,  the 
pulley  on  the  knife-shaft  being  28  inches  in  diameter,  revolves 
270  per  minute,  and  as  tliere  are  five  knives  we  get  1,350 
cuts  in  that  time.  Tlie  chaff,  as  cut,  falls  into  a  sieve,  which 
separates  tlie  cavings  unavoidable  in  a  power  machine ; 
these  cavings  are  brought  out  at  the  end  of  the  screen, 
and  in  one  machine  a  caving  elevator  is  provided,  by  which 
they  are  returned  to  the  box  incorporated  with  the  straw  and 
cut  over  again.  Tlie  chaff,  after  passing  through  the  riddle, 
falls  into  a  shoot,  which  being  finely  perforated,  allows  the 
dust  to  separate  during  the  passage  of  the  chaff  to  the  ele- 
vator, on  which  a  sack  is  hung  to  receive  it."  I  have,  within 
the  last  montli,  had  my  attention  drawn  to  what  is  claimed  as 
an  improvement  on  this  machine — one  of  considerable  more 
strength,  and  one  tliat  will  accomplisli  much  more  than  the 
one  I  have  described,  and  will,  in  addition,  reduce  the  cut 
straw  into  a  soft  state,  or,  if  preferred,  only  break  up  the  in- 
digestible knots  in  the  straw  ;  doubtless  the  machine  will  be 
at  the  Wolverhampton  Show.  The  most  approved  method  of 
storing  the  straw  after  being  cut  appears  to  be  to  carry  the 
cut  straw  into  tlic  cliaff  barn  and  have  it  well  trodden  down, 
mixing  about  a  bushel  of  salt  to  every  ton,  and  also  a  certain 
quantity  of  green  stuff — tares  or  rye — cut  green  into  chaff, 
sown  by  hand  as  the  cut  straw  is  brought  in.  This  causes  it  to 
heat.  Adding  the  amount  of  green  stuff  required  to  give  it  a 
proper  heat  is  the  great  secret  of  the  successful  operation  of 
storing  chaff.  Respecting  the  quantity  of  green  chaff  to  be 
mixed  with  straw  chaff,  about  one  hundred  weight  to  the  ton 
of  straw  is  enough.    But  some  judgment  is  required  as  to  the 


state  of  the  green  stuff ;  if  it  is  greeu  rye  on  the  ear,  a  full 
hundred  weight  is  required  ;  if  very  green  tares,  a  rather  less 
quantity  will  do,  as  the  degree  of  fermentation  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  sap  contained  in  it.  I  am  not  stating  that 
straw  chaff  can  be  rendered  as  valuable  as  hay  chaff  for  feed- 
ing purposes,  but  that  it  may,  by  judicious  management,  be 
made  a  very  important  auxihary  to  the  production  of  meat 
food  for  our  fast  increasing  population.  The  straw  used  for 
chaff  should  be  wheat  and  oat,  for  these  may  be  cut  without 
loss  in  a  far  greener  state  than  is  generally  done.  Barley,  to 
be  of  good  quality,  cannot  fairly  be  cut  too  ripe.  If  the  chaff 
is  prepared  in  spring  and  summer,  it  will  come  into  use  for 
October  and  the  winter  months.  I  will  now  proceed  to  the 
second  part  of  my  subject.  Turnips  appear  not  to  have  come 
into  extensive  growth  in  this  country  until  about  1760,  when 
one  writer  describes  tlie  change  produced  as  a  revolution  in 
farming.  Tiiey  were  used  Jwhole,  until  doubtless  the  chaff 
chopper  suggested  to  some  stock-breeder  the  necessity  of  re- 
ducing the  roots  also,  and  a  stool  or  block  was  produced,  on 
which  the  turnips  might  be  held  with  one  hand  and  chopped 
in  halves  or  pieces  with  the  other.  A  Mr.  Brown,  in  1803, 
patented  a  machine  for  cutting  turnips,  carrots,  &c.  This  was 
a  machine  on  the  guillotine  principle.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
growth  of  turnips  extended,  swedes  and  mangolds  introduced 
quite  a  new  system  of  feeding,  so  much  so,  that  roots  came  to 
be  aptly  called  "  tlie  daily  bread"  of  stock,  demand  was  made 
for  improved  macliines  for  cutting  them,  and  the  nest  great 
step  takeu  was  in  1854,  when  Mr.  Gardner  introduced  his  cele- 
brated machine  to  the  world.  He  followed  it  up  by  obtaining 
two  other  patents  for  turnip  cutters  in  1837  and  1838.  After  a 
little  practice  with  sliced  and  other  sliaped  pieces  of  roots,  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  somewhat  irra- 
tional practice,  which  was  giving  animals  large  quantities  of 
neat  roots  (one  to  two  cwt.  per  day),  containing  about  90  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  the  solid  food  separately.  The  evil  of 
this  was  seen  by  Mr.  Moody,  of  Maiden  Bradley,  and  in  1839 
he  introduced  liis  root  grater,  or  "  ribbon  cutter,"  as  it  has 
been  frequently  named.  It  consisted  of  an  iron  conical  barrel, 
on  which  was  fastened  strips  of  gouge-shaped  cutters.  Tlie 
long  shreds  of  roots  passed  into  the  interior  of  the  barrel, 
and  oat  at  the  larger  end,  down  a  spout  into  a  skep.  This 
machine  was  some  time  before  it  became  known  extensively, 
but  those  who  adopted  it  soou  found  that  by  its  use  the 
quantity  of  roots,  if  mixed  with  chaff,  could  be  reduced 
to  701bs.  per  head,  and  still  have  as  good  an  effect  in  making 
meat  as  when  the  larger  quantity  was  given ;  that  the 
animals  were  in  quite  as  good  condition  ;  that  not  so  much 
litter  was  required;  that  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
manure  was  improved.  There  was  the  economy  in  the  roots, 
and  it  was  also  found  at  least  one-third  more  stock  might  be 
kept  on  the  farm.  Still  some  agriculturists  thought  tliat  the 
strip  system  was  tedious  in  mixing,  and  that  although  the  chaff 
in  some  measure  adhered  to  the  surface  of  the  thin  slices,  it 
could  not  be  thoroughly  incorporated.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  "  pulping  "  idea.  A  machine,  with  a  pair  of  fine  tooth 
rollers,  similar  to  the  dust  rollers  of  a  cake  miU,  was  tried  by 
one  of  tlie  principal  agriculturists  of  this  county,  aud  speedily 
given  up.  Still  tliere  was  the  want  of  tlie  machine  to  reduce 
the  roots  to  a  fine  state,  and  in  1854  tlie  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  offered  a  prize  for  "  The  best  machine  to 
reduce  roots  to  a  pulp."  At  the  Lincoln  Show,  in  that  year, 
Mr.  Fredk.  Phillips,  of  Downham,  near  Brandon,  exhibited 
two  machines,  one  "  A  Patent  Turnip  and  General  Root- 
piilpiug  Machine,"  described  as  "  a  machine  to  reduce 
turnips  and  other  agricultural  roots  to  so  fine  a 
state  of  comminution  as  to  admit  of  their  being  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  any  dry  food,  such  as  chaff,  meal,  bran 
&c.,  that  the  animals  may  not  be  able  to  select  them  from  the 
dry  food  with  which  they  are  mixed."  This  was  a  barrel 
cutter  with  projections  in  form  like  a  saw  tooth.  The  other 
machine  was  called  "  A  Patent  Turnip  and  General  Root  Cut- 
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ting,  Grating,  or  Mincing  Machine,"  described  tluis :  "  Will 
do  much  more  work  in  a  given  time,  but  not  altogether  to  so 
fine  a  state,  that  they  may  be  well  mixed  with  any  dry  food 
without  the  animals  being  able  to  select  from  it."  The  ma- 
chine was  a  disc  cutter  with  projecting  knives  made  adjustable, 
and  the  price  was  £18  18s.  The  Royal  Society  awarded  their 
prize  to  the  first,  or  barrel  machine.  Directly  after  the  show, 
the  machine  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Woods,  of  Stow- 
market,  and  was  rapidly  made  known,  not  only  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  wherever  roots  were  used  as  food  for 
stock.  As  years  rolled  on  other  machines  appeared,  all  more 
or  less  alterations  from  "  Phillips's"  patent,  some  taking  so 
much  power  to  work  that  they  were  disliked  by  the  men  who 
had  to  turn  them,  and  the  barrel  machine  for  hand-power  came 
to  be  gradually  laid  on  one  side  for  one  that  worked  easier.  I 
mean  the  disc  machine,  or  a  modification  of  Phillips's  second 
Lincoln  machine.  This  has  worked  its  way  deservedly  into 
public  favour.  At  the  Oxford  Royal  Show  last  year,  the  judges 
in  their  report  of  the  pulper  trials  say  :  "  There  was  consider- 
able competition,  and  the  trials  in  the  pulper  class  especially 
were  carefully  watched.  Two  distinct  principles  were  seen  in 
the  different  machines,  viz. :  A  barrel  or  cylinder,  with  knives 
on  the  surface,  and  spaces  or  opening  through  which  the  cut 
roots  passed ;  and  a  disc  carrying  the  cutters,  the  cut  stuff 
passing  through  the  openings  on  the  face  of  the  disc,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cutters  and  pulpers  being  simply  the  form 
of  the  knife.  After  a  patient  inquiry  the  judges  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  disc  principle  was  right,  especially 
in  the  case  of  pulpers,  for  several  reasons.  The  centrifugal 
force  in  the  barrel  tends  to  throw  the  root  away  when  it  comes 
in  contact,  and  to  give  it  a  rolling  action  ;  this  adds  to  the 
work,  and  in  the  case  of  a  pulper  causes  a  portion  of  the  juice 
to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  root,  which  is  a  great  drawback. 
The  judges  took  particular  notice  of  the  keeping  properties  of 
the  mangold  pulp  as  cut  by  different  machines.  In  many  in- 
stances when  the  barrel  is  used  the  change  was  rapid,  the  pulp 
turning  quite  dark  after  three  or  four  hours,  whilst  in  the  best 
instance  of  disc  cutting,  it  was  fresh  and  little  altered  after  73 
hours.  That  machine  which  cuts  the  mangold  sufficiently 
fine  with  the  least  loss  of  juice  must  be  the  right  macliine, 
provided  we  get  a  fair  amount  of  work  done.  The  difference 
in  the  quantity  of  liquid  produced  during  the  experiments  was 
very  great.  The  plan  adopted  in  the  trials  was  to  allow  a 
given  weight  of  roots,  and  in  each  case  note  the  power  con- 
sumed. To  illustrate  the  difference  in  power  required  for  work- 
ing, I  will  mention  that  tlie  barrel  pulper  of  one  exhibitor 
occupied  6  minutes,  35  seconds  in  cutting  one  hundred-weight 
of  roots,  with  an  expenditure  in  power  of  31,840  lbs  ;  whilst 
the  disc  machine  of  the  same  maker,  costing  ten  shillings  less 
in  price,  did  the  one  hundredweight  of  roots  equally  fine  in 
6  minutes,  20  seconds,  with  an  expenditure  of  power  con- 
sumed of  11,550  lbs.,  or  about  one  third  the  power  taken  by 
barrel  machine."  There  are  also  other  advantages  in  the  disc 
pulper  over  the  barrel :  one  is  that  you  may  adjust  the  cutters 
as  the  points  wear  away  ;  or  you  can  set  the  cut  coarser  or 
finer  as  you  require,  also  that  when  new  cutters  are  required 
they  can  be  easily  replaced  by  a  farm  labourer  much  easier 
than  changing  a  chaff-knife.  The  cost  of  the  new  cutters  is  but 
a  few  pence  each.  The  term  pulper  is  still  retained,  although 
the  roots  are  not  pulped  but  are  cut  fine  ;  hence  I  think  either 
grater  or  mincer  would  be  a  more  appropriate  name  for  the 
machines.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  machine  part  of  the 
subject,  I  will  now  proceed  as  to  what  are  claimed  as  the 
merits  of  the  pulping  aud  mixing  system.  The  principal 
are :  It  economises  the  roots,  for  after  being  pulped  aud 
mixed  with  the  chaff  either  from  thrashing  or  cut  hay  or  straw, 
the  whole  is  consumed  without  waste,  the  animals  not  being 
able  to  separate  the  chaff  from  tlie  pulped  roots,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  roots  are  merely  sliced  by  tlie  common  cutler, 
neither  do  they  waste  the  fodder,  as  when  given  witliout  being 
cut.  By  economising  roots  they  last  longer  into  the  season — 
a  most  important  consideration  on  all  large  stock  farms. 
Inferior  hay  or  straw  may  be  used.  After  being  mixed  with 
the  pulp  for  about  twelve  hours  fermentation,  commences,  and 
this  soon  renders  the  most  mouldy  hay  palatable,  and  animals 
eat  with  avidity  that  which  they  would  otherwise  reject.  Tliis 
fermentation  softens  the  straw,  makes  it  more  palatable,  and 
puts  it  in  a  state  to  assimilate  more  readily  with  the  other 
food.    In  tliis  respect  the  pulper  is  of  great  value,  particularly 


upon  corn  farms,  where  large  crops  of  straw  are  grown  and 
where  there  is  a  limited  average  of  pasture,  as  by  its  use  the 
pastures  may  be  grazed,  the  expensive  process  of  haymaking 
reduced,  and  consequently  an  increased  number  of  cattle  kept. 
The  masticatory  process  is  materially  abridged,  and  animals  are 
enabled  to  fill  themselves  sooner  and  return  to  a  state  of  repose, 
and  digestion  is  easier.  The  condition  of  the  animals 
is  better,  they  are  more  free  from  disease  than  under 
any  other  system  of  feeding.  Scouring  is  entirely  avoided. 
There  is  a  great  saving  in  the  consumption  of  hay.  Mangold 
may  with  safety  be  used  much  earlier  in  the  season  if  required. 
Steamed  food  is  in  a  great  measure  rendered  unnecessary, 
thereby  saving  coals  as  well  as  avoiding  the  somewhat  objec- 
tionable smell  and  trouble  of  the  steaming  apparatus.  Chok- 
ing is  an  impossibility  ;  the  roots  are  entirely  consumed,  and  no 
last  pieces  left  in  the  feeding  troughs.  There  are  as  well  as 
these  many  other  advantages  to  recommend  the  pulping  and 
mixing  systems.  I  will  briefly  quote  some  of  them,  viith  va- 
rious methods  adopted  by  users  of  pulpers  for  horses,  bullocks, 
cows,  sheep,  and  pigs.  First  horses.  In  feeding  horses  with 
pulped  roots,  proportions  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  time  of 
year,  and  the  work  they  have  to  do.  One  gentleman  tells  me 
he  has  kept  his  horses  in  work  through  the  winter  by  giving 
them  pulped  roots,  with  equal  quantities  of  straw  or  corn  chaff, 
allowing  each  horse  a  little  liay  and  381bs.  of  corn-meal  during 
the  week,  effecting  a  saving  of  half  the  corn  and  hay  he  had 
previously  given.  Another  says  he  gives  one  bushel  of  pulped 
root  to  two  bushels  of  straw-chaff,  mixed  fresh  every  day  with 
half  a  peck  of  cracked  beans,  and  a  little  hay  for  the  night. 
Another  gives  201bs.  of  pulped  root  with  plenty  of  chaff,  two- 
thirds  straw,  one-third  hay.  Another  says  that  horses  do  not 
require  hay  ;  the  pulped  mangold  induces  tliera  to  eat  a  quan- 
tity of  chaff.  He  carries  the  pulp  to  the  stable  in  a  cask  di- 
rectly it  is  cut,  and  after  mixing  with  the  chaff  and  the  corn 
the  mangers  are  filled  at  night.  The  general  report  is— 
horses  eat  the  mixture  with  avidity,  it  allays  their  thirst,  aud 
frequently  prevents  colic  and  inflammation,  which  often  turns 
out  fatally  from  the  animals  getting  an  excess  of  cold  water 
on  an  empty  stomach.  Aged  horses  are  kept  in  better  condi- 
tion on  the  mixture.  Horses  will  not  refuse  dry  food  when 
feeding  on  pulped  food,  and  the  state  of  their  health  is  much 
improved.  Parsnips  and  carrots  for  horses  are  liked  very  much 
when  pulped.  Most  agree  that  the  pulped  root  is  best  for 
horses  when  fresh  done,  and  all  that  a  considerable  saving  in 
the  corn  takes  place.  Colts  thrive  well  on  the  pulped  mix- 
ture. For  bullocks  the  method  of  the  feeding  varies.  One 
says,  "  I  take  the  two-and-a-half-year-oid  steers,  I  cut  for  them 
chaff  about  five-sixths  straw,  one-sixth  hay,  and  sometimes 
nothing  but  straw.  With  this  I  give  them  about  two  pecks  of 
pulped  mangold  per  day  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
and  as  spring  approaches  increase  the  quantity  until  they  get 
up  to  four  pecks  per  day.  I  mix  the  pulped  roots  with  the 
chaff'  upon  the  floor  of  the  chaff-house,  and  use  the  food  thus 
mixed  before  it  ferments.  The  oilcake  and  other  artificial  food 
I  give  separately."  Another  writes  :  "  I  consider  the  pulped 
roots  good  for  all  live  stock,  more  especially  for  those  in  which 
we  suppose  the  digestive  organs  weakened  from  exposure  or 
other  causes.  The  proportions  must  vary  in  all  cases  according 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fodder,  chaff,  roots,  &c.,  the 
farmer  has  in  hand.  I  find  in  practice  it  is  best  to  mix  the 
roots  immediately  after  pulping  with  chaff,  throw  the  whole 
into  a  heap  to  allow  the  chaff  to  soak  up  the  juices,  and  the 
whole  mass  to  slightly  ferment.  In  twenty-four  hours  it  will 
be  in  the  best  condition  to  use,  that  is  to  say,  mix  up  the 
quantity  required  for  the  day  ensuing.  I  usually  give  the  cake, 
corn,  &c.,  apart  from  the  mixture."  Another  says  :  "  I  fatted 
some  bullocks  last  year  with  pulped  mangold  and  cut  clover, 
and  mixed  one  day  before  giving  it  to  the  beasts,  and  then 
mixed  bean  and  barley-meal  with  it  at  the  time  of  feeding. 
I  found  them  fat  quicker  than  those  fed  on  sliced  mangold, 
hay,  and  meal."  All  agree  that  whether  fatting  or  store 
stock,  the  animals  thrive  well  on  the  mixture,  are  fond 
of  it,  keep  healthy,  get  fat  quicker,  and  are  not  so  much 
trouble.  Eor  cows,  pulping  answers  well.  One  large 
cowkeeper  says :  "  I  use  pulp  fresh  every  morning,  mak- 
ing enough  to  last  twenty-four  hours.  As  it  falls  from 
the  trough  of  the  machine  it  is  taken  to  two  large  boxes  or 
troughs  standing  in  the  middle  passage  of  the  cow-house  ;  in 
one  it  was  mixed  with  cut  hay,  and  iii  the  other  with  cut  straw. 
Cows  giving  milk  had  the  former,  dry  cows  the  latter,    Tho 
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orders  of  the  cow  man  are  to  feed  every  animal  according  to 
its  appetite,  tliat  is,  to  give  it  as  mucli  as  it  will  eat  up  clean, 
five  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  are  housed  uight 
and  day,  also  to  proportion  the  pulp  and  cut  stuif  (hay  and 
straw)  according  to  tlie  state  of  the  dung  of  each  beast ;  by 
attention  to  this  latter  order  I  find  it  is  quite  easy  to  prevent 
either  scouring  or  the  opposite.  Milking  and  fatting  beasts 
liad  two  dry  feeds  out  of  the  five,  consisting  of  cut  hay  and 
meal  only.  1  deem  it  much  preferable  to  give  beasts  a  little 
and  often  rather  than  very  large  feeds  at  a  time,  except  when 
left  for  the  night,  when  they  get  as  much  as  their  troughs  will 
hold.  I  have  no  racks  for  uncut  fodder  for  the  cows.  On  this 
system  all  the  stock  was  kept  in  fine  healtli  and  condition, 
suitable  to  stores,  milkers,  or  feeders,  with,  as  near  as  I  can 
judge,  an  economy  of  hay  and  roots;  but  particularly  of  the 
former,  of  about  one-third,  as  compared  with  the  old  system  of 
sliced  roots  and  long  hay,  besides  avoiding  all  risk  of  choking. 
My  young  stock  are  fed  the  same  as  the  cows  in  milk, 
there  being  no  danger  of  making  them  too  fresh,  as  might  be 
the  case  with  the  cows  about  to  calve.  I  house  my  dairy  stock 
from  about  1st  of  November  to  1st  of  May.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk  they  give  on  being  turned  out  to  their 
pasture  at  the  latter  date  depends  entirely  upon  their  condi- 
tion, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  stock  could 
possibly  have  been  in  better  order  than  mine  was  in  May,  very 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  majority  of  my  neighbours,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  quantity  of  curd  to  each  cow,  viz.,  four  pounds 
per  twenty-four  hours,  on  a  yield  of  eighteen  quarts  of  milk 
per  cow."  Another  farmer  says  :  "  As  regards  the  use  of  the 
pulper  for  cattle  generally,  irrespective  of  age,  my  plan  is  to 
have  a  layer  of  cut  chatT,  consisting  of  three-parts  hay  and  one 
of  straw,  and  one  bushel  of  pulped  mangold  or  turnips,  and  to 
repeat  the  quantities  until  sufficient  is  obtained  for  next  day's 
consumption,  allowing  it  to  remain  about  twelve  hours  to 
ferment.  The  stock  are  then  fed  on  it  thrice  a  day,  with 
sufficient  to  satisfy  them.  Last  winter  I  left  off  giving  my 
dairy  of  cows  the  mixture,  fs  previously  named,  substituting 
mangold  sliced  by  a  turnip  cutter,  and  dry  chaft'.  The  result 
was  a  deficiency  of  above  a  pound  of  butter  each  cow.  I  then 
reverted  to  ray  previous  plan,  and  I  found  they  produced  the 
same  quantity  as  before."  It  is  generally  agreed  by  all  who 
have  tested  it  that  the  pulped  mixture  not  only  improves  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  but  it  also  does  away  with  that  unpleasant 
flavour  of  the  turnips  in  butter,  usually  attempted  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  using  saltpetre  in  the  making.  The  improved  milk 
also  produces  a  better  quabty  of  both  butter  and  cheese.  Less 
mastication  being  needed,  it  is  a  great  consideration  in  the 
case  of  young  cattle  casting  their  teeth  and  old  ones  who  have 
but  few.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  "  the  milk  comes  from  the 
cow's  mouth,"  so  the  pulping  must  be  an  advantage  in  saving 
the  cows'  front  teeth,  which  must  suffer  from  the  chipping  of 
the  whole  turnips  ;  the  dairy  farmer  cannot  be  too  careful  of 
this,  so  that  when  lie  has  a  good  cow  to  keep  her 
for  a  number  of  years.  For  calves,  tlie  mixture  being  of  a  soft 
nature  suits  their  mouths,  and  they  quickly  take  to 
it.  Sheep  ;  A  greater  number  may  be  kept  on  the  same  occu- 
pation. In  pulping  the  roots  it  is  generally  considered  neces- 
sary to  clean  the  roots  well,  to  prevent  scouring  in  sheep. 
Another  gentleman  says  :  "  Having  an  unusually  heavy  crop  of 
straw,  and  ray  turnips  having  partially  failed,  1  resolved,  as  I 
wished  to  increase  ray  stock  of  breeding  ewes,  on  testing  the 
pulping  system,  and  try  how  far,  by  cutting  up  my  wheat 
straw  and  .by  pulping  my  turnips,  I  might  acquire  the  end  I 
had  in  view.  Tlie  system  I  pursued  was  of  mixing  about  half 
turnip-pulp  and  half  chaff  the  day  before  using.  My  expecta- 
tions were  fully  realised  ;  ray  former  flock  of  ewes  was  from 
80  to  90,  and  last  year  1  kept  on  the  same  land  140  to  150, 
and  at  lambing  time  tliey  were  in  as  nice  condition  as  I  could 
wish,  and  were  particularly  healthy,  having  consumed  no  more 
turnips  than  my  flock  of  80  or  90  liad  done  in  previous  years. 
Ewes  will  also  suckle  well  on  the  food,  and  lambs  will  eat  it 
much  sooner  than  food  otherwise  prepared.  Pigs :"  '  The 
methods  for  these  are  most  simple.  An  extensive  pig-breeder 
says :  "  1  find  great  advantage  in  mixing  the  barley-meal  with 
the  roots  when  pulped.  The  manner  I  make  use  of  the  roots 
is  this.  First  have  them  thoroughly  cleaned  and  washed  before 
pulping,  then  pulped  and  put  in  a  large  close  bin  or  cistern, 
niixing  a  little  barley-meal  with  it  before  it  is  given  to  the 
pigs.  The  allowance  to  each  pig  is  one  peck  of  barley-meal 
per  week  for  the  first  three  months,  and  as  much  mangold  or 


swede  as  they  will  eat.  After  that  I  increase  the  barley-meal 
gradually  for  the  next  three  months  up  to  two  pecks  per  week 
for  each  pig.  By  such  treatment  I  make  many  of  them  weigh 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five  stones  each."  Another  gentleman 
who  pursues  tlie  same  method  adds  -.  "  1  prefer  this  plan  to  any 
other  I  have  seen,  and  I  reckon  that  pork  can  be  made  15  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  by  meal  alone ;  and  the  process  of  feeding 
being  slower,  it  certainly  gives  a  larger  quantity  of  manure." 
Another  says:  "  I  consider  pulping  roots  is  better  for  fating  pigs 
that  anything  else.  My  plan  is  to  have  a  large  two-hogshead 
vat  as  near  the  pulping-machine  as  possible,  so  as  to  fill  it 
with  a  malt  shovel  as  it  comes  from  the  machine ;  at  the  same 
time  I  keep  a  lad  sprinkling  meal  (either  barley  or  Indian-corn) 
with  the  roots,  and  this  all  done  in  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
It  is  then  ready  for  use,  to  be  carried  to  the  pigs.  I  never 
could  fat  a  pig  with  profit  until  I  used  pulped  roots." 
Where  potatoes  are  given  to  pigs  they  are  boiled  in 
less  time  if  passed  through  the  pulper.  An  experiment 
was  tried  in  Essex  by  a  gentleman  who  had  1,500  bushels  of 
diseased  potatoes.  Tliey  were  pulped  up  and  put  down  in  a 
shed,  where  the  atmosphere  was  kept  from  them,  and  at  the 
end  of  five  months  they  were  as  good  as  at  first.  Fowls : 
Poultry  are  amazingly  fond  of  the  pulped  food,  they  surround 
it  and  eat  it  greedily.  Having  thus  gone  through  the  various 
classes  to  show  that  pulped  food  is  beneficial  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  animal,  I  would  here  remark  that  some  deal  has  both 
been  written  and  said  on  the  system  of  fermentation.  If  hay 
or  straw  is  at  all  tainted,  then  fermentation  will  remove  the 
objectionable  taste.  The  time  for  the  fermentation  must 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  position  of  the  place  for 
admitting  air  at  the  time.  Straw  by  this  method  of  feeding 
comes  round  into  manure  much  quicker.  Straw  that  has  un- 
dergone the  fermented  storing  plan  may  be  mixed  with  the 
roots,  and  after  laying  sufficient  time  together  to  allow  the 
straw  becoming  moistened,  may  be  given  to  the  animals  with 
great  advantage.  If  time  permitted  I  could  give  the  results  of 
many  experiments  that  have  been  carried  out  on  farms.  I  will 
mention  one.  Two  lots  of  year  old  cattle  were  fed,  the  one  in 
the  usual  way — sliced  turnips  and  straw  ad  Uhilum ;  the  other 
with  minced  turnips,  mixed  with  cut  straw.  The  first  lot  con- 
sumed 8i  lbs.  sliced  turnips,  1  lb.  oil-cake,  1  lb.  rape-cake,  and 
\  lb.  bean  meal,  broken  small  and  mixed  with  a  little  salt  and 
what  straw  they  liked  ;  the  second  lot  ate  daily  50  lbs.  minced 
turnips,  1  lb.  oil-cake,  1  lb.  rape-cake,  \  lb.  bean  meal,  and  a 
little  salt,  the  whole  being  mixed  with  double  the  bulk  of  cut 
straw  or  wheat  chaff.  In  the  spring  the  lot  of  cattle  which 
had  the  mixed  food  were  in  as  good  condition,  and  equally 
well-grown  as  the  others,  though  they  had  consumed  in  five 
months  two  tons  less  of  roots  a-piece.  I  will  conclude  with  a 
quotation  from  the  Prize  Essay  of  Mr.  William  Little,  pub- 
lished in  the  Royal  AgncuUiiral  Journal,  on  the  "  Manage- 
ment of  Cattle."  He  says :  "  We  introduced  the  pulper  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year.  For  the  first  season  we  only  fed  a  part 
of  our  number  of  cattle  with  pulped  turnips  and  cut  chaff,  to 
test  the  value  of  the  system  as  against  the  usual  plan  of  feed- 
ing with  sliced  roots.  The  result  showed,  firstly,  a  decided 
economy  from  the  use  of  pulped  food  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
cattle  so  fed  were,  if  not  better,  at  least  equal  in  quality  to 
those  fed  on  the  old  plan.  From  actual  experiment  we  find 
that  by  giving  each  beast  10  lbs.  of  cut  straw  mixed  with  the 
pulped  roots,  there  is  a  saving  of  21  lbs.  of  turnips  per 
day  on  each  animal.  Two  lots  of  eight  each  were  set 
apart  for  the  experiment.  Those  on  sliced  roots  con- 
sumed on  the  average  eight  imperial  stones  per  day,  with  8lbs. 
each  of  oat-straw  out  of  the  racks  uncut.  They  had  whatthey 
would  eat  of  both.  The  other  lot  had  a  mixture  of  cut  straw 
and  pulped  turnips,  what  they  would  eat,  with  oat-straw  uncut, 
ad  lihiinni,  and  consumed  on  the  average  C|  stones  of  pulped 
roots,  and  lOlbs.  of  cut  straw,  with  4|^lbs.  long  straw  per  day 
each  beast.  We  now  pulp  for  63  cattle,  and,  estimating  the 
saving  of  roots  at  1^  stones  each  per  day,  we  save  about  4 
tons  2  cwts.  per  week  on  the  average,  and  above  106  tons 
during  the  half-year,  equivalent  to  3-^  acres,  at  30  tons  per 
acre.  Perhaps  some  might  effect,  by  a  larger  admixture  of 
straw  with  the  pulped  roots,  a  far  greater  saving  than  that 
stated,  without  bias,  as  the  result  of  our  experience,  and  with 
which  we  are  satisfied.  Those  who  object  to  so  considerable 
an  admixture  of  straw  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  stomach  of 
the  ox  is  fitted  for  a  large  amount  of  bulky  food,  not  neces- 
sarily all  of  a  very  nutritious  kind.    This  must  be  filled  before 
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he  lies  dowu  to  ruminate  couteuteJIy.  He  can  aud  will  eat  as 
mucli  of  rich  food  as  of  the  comparatively  iuuutritious  sort, 
but  not  with  au  equally  good  effect.  His  system  cannot  as- 
similate more  than  a  moderate  ([uantity  of  the  flesh  or  fat 
forming  substances  contained  in  rich  food,  and,  consequently, 
it  becomes  overloaded  aud  irritated  so  that  scouring  is  pro- 
duced, especially  at  the  first.  All  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  feeding  of  cattle  know  that  when  lirst  put  upon  turnips,  as 
many  as  they  can  eat,  they  for  a  considerable  time  get  worse 
in  condition  instead  of  improving.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  cattle  low  in  conditiou,  and  could  be  entirely  avoided 
by  the  judicious  use  of  the  pulper  ;  l)esides,  the  argument  for 
its  use  at  first  applies  with  no  less  force  to  its  general  adop- 
tion. Although  the  cattle  with  which  we  have  to  do  are  sel- 
dom low  in  condition,  still  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  economise 
as  much  as  we  can  the  available  food  for  live  stock  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  number  of  our  cattle,  and,  consequently,  the 
supply  of  beef  for  the  public.  The  demand  for  beef  and  mut- 
ton is  not  met  by  a  corresponding  supply,  let  us  then  welcome 
every  implement  which  can  help  us  either  to  grow  more  food 
or  economise  its  consumption."  1  have  compiled  the  follow- 
ing from  various  sources  to  show  the  amount  of  feeding  mat- 
ter, with  the  amounts  of  moisture  and  mineral  substances 
contained  in  each  food  used  on  the  farm : 

Dry  organic 

100  lbs.  weight  of      matter  or  Moisture.  Mineral 

real  food.  matter. 

Wheat  straw  contains  79  ...  18  ...  3 

Barley  straw 83|  ...  11  ...  5^ 

Oat  straw 67f  ...  28-|  ...  3^ 

Pea  straw 83  ...  13  ...  6 

Bean  straw  75|  ...  U^  ...  9J 

Hye  straw 78^  ...  18|  ...  3 

Clover  straw    73  ...  21  ..,  6 

Ordinary  hay   7CJ-  ...  1(5  ...  7i 

Mangold  wurzel  10  ...  89  ...  1 

Swedes 14  ...  85  ...  1 

Turnips    10  ...  89  ...  1 

Red  beet  10  ...  89  ...  1 

White  Carrots 12  ...  87  ...  1 

Potatoes    27  ...  73  ...  1 

Liuseed  Cake   75|^  ...  17i  ...  7 

Peas 80^  ...  16  ...  3^ 

Beans    83^  ...  U  ...  3i 

Barley  meal 83|  ...  15^  ...  2 

Oatmeal    89  ...  9  ...  2 

Bran 81  ...  14  ...  5 

Oats 79  ...  18  ...  3 

Lentils 81  ...  16  ...  1 

Mr.  W.  B.  Kent  said  he  had  used  an  iron  grist  mill  since 
they  had  first  been  brought  out.  Many  were  mistaken  in  using 
them,  because  they  attempted  fo  make  them  do  the  same  work 
as  stones. 

The  Ilev.  Mr.  Wood  said  he  thought  something  was  required 
to  eaable  them  to  save  the  loss  of  juice,  which  was  now  found 


in  pulping  the  roots  for  beasts  aud  also  for  pigs,  but  could  not 
see  the  advantage  in  feeding  pigs  with  pulped  roots  that  Mr. 
Long  had  spoken  of.  He  preferred  using  roots  whole,  with 
beans.  At  present  the  moisture  was  lost  in  various  ways.  He 
would  not  speak  confidently  as  to  feeding  beasts,  because  his 
work  had  been  on  a  very  small  scale. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Kent  said  he  could  not  understand  what  kind 
of  machine  Mr.  Wood  had  used.  He  had  a  loss  of  juice  when 
he  used  the  pulped  roots  with  chaff,  lie  had  never  experienced 
any  loss  worth  speaking  of  in  his  practice. 

Mr.  Chaules  Capon  said  he  preferred  sheers  to  pulpers 
for  fat  bullocks,  where  chaff  was  not  so  much  used. 

Mr.  Kent  said  lie  was  speaking  of  the  whole  of  the  stock 
on  a  farm,  fat  and  lean.  Pulped  roots  were  certainly  the  best. 
He  thought  Mr.  Wood's  machine  was  probably  one  that  jammed 
the  roots. 

Mr.  Long  sail  tlie  machine  he  alluded  to  would  obviate 
this  dilliuulty. 

The  Ilev.  0.  IIeynolus  said  Mr.  Capon  appeared  to  assume 
too  much  that  a  fatting  bullock  could  uot  eat  some  straw  with 
profit. 

Mr.  Cai'ON  said  he  quite  agreed  that  tlie  richer  food  of  a 
bullock  ought  to  be  mixed  with  chaff  and  poorer  material. 

Mr.  Wood  suggested  that  tlie  extra  mastication  which  cut 
roots  required  might  not  make  the  food  easier  aud  better  of 
digestion  than  when  it  was  pulped  and  swallowed  more  easily. 

Mr.  Jeafereson  said  this  point  should  be  noticed — the 
mixture  of  the  saliva  witli  the  food  in  mastication  might  be 
best.  This  was  a  point  for  practical  men  to  settle  by 
experiment. 

Mr.  Kent  said  he  did  not  speak  from  his  own  experience 
alone,  but  had  been  persuaded  to  buy  a  Moody's  Cutter.  He 
was  told  by  a  friend  that  he  should  save  the  cost  iu  a  month. 
His  friend  used  several  of  them. 

]Mr.  Caeon  said  be  could  not  agree  that  cut  and  pulped  food 
would  keep  the  stock  iu  so  good  heath  as  when  they  broke 
or  chewed  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  the  argument  as  to  the  mixture  of  the 
saliva  in  the  extra  chevviug  was  met  in  a  measure  in  the  case 
of  beasts  by  the  fact  tliat  the  ox  was  ruminant,  and  chewed 
his  food  a  second  time. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wood  said  that  it  still  might  be  better  for 
the  beast  to  chew  his  food  more  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Jeaeereson  still  contended  that  it  was  a  question  to 
be  settled  by  experience.  When  told  by  the  chemist  that  straw 
contained  so  much  nutriment,  it  was  necessary  to  find  whether 
it  was  iu  such  a  form  that  the  stock  could  use  it  profitably. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  the  increasing  use  of  cut  straw  and 
pulped  roots  proved  that  practical  men  had  solved  this  question 
to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Long  said  it  should  be  remembered  that  straw  con- 
tained forty  per  cent,  of  woody  fibre,  which  was  uot  digesti- 
ble ;  if  mixed  with  pulped  roots  this  might  be  more  easy  for 
the  stomacli  to  deal  with,  his  remarks  applied  to  all  the  stock 
on  the  farm,  and  for  all  besides  the  fatting  stock  the  pulping 
process  would  be  beneficial. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  lo  Mr.  Long. 


THE    CENTRAL     CHAMBER    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
April  4,  at  the  SaHsbury  Hotel,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  M.P.,  the 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Among  the  preliminary  business  was  the  election  of  Lord  de 
Tabley  as  a  member  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P.,  said :  At  tiie  meeting  of  the  Northamp- 
tonshire Chamber,  held  about  a  fortnight  before,  the  question 
of  a  change  of  the  days  for  holding  the  Metropolitan  market  was 
mooted,  and  the  result  was  that  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  :  "  That  it  is  very  desirable  to  alter  the 
days  of  holding  the  Metropolitan  live  stock  market  from  Mon- 
day to  Tuesday,  and  from  Tiiursday  to  Friday,  and  this  Chamber 
solicits  the  assistance  of  the  Central  Chamber,  and  of  the 
other  Chambers  of  the  country,  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object."  He  moved  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Business  Committee,  with  a  view  to  its  being  placed  in  the 
agenda  paper,  if  thought  desirable,  at  an  early  meeting. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Pell,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Laws  and 
Constitution  aud  Laws  Association  of  the  Central  Chamber, 
read  the  Report : — 

In  recommending  amendments  the  endeavour  of  your  Com- 
mittee has  been  to  render  the  Central  Chamber  more  efiicient 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  its  members,  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  make  it  truly  representative.  With  this  view  they 
have  arrived  at  the  unanimous  opiuiou  that  the  position  of 
every  Chamber  associated  should  be  regulated  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  members  and  to  the  amount  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  common  fund  of  the  whole  associated  body.  To 
accomplish  this  your  Committee  consider  the  existing  laws 
insufficient  in  the  following  respects :  (1)  The  local  Chambers 
are  not  represented  under  the  existing  laws  in  the  general 
meetings  of  subscription  members,  which  having  the  power  of 
making  oj;  altering  laws,  places  all  local  Chambers  too  much 
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under  the  control  of  the  Central  suhscription  members.    (2) 
Practically,  distance  from  London  interferes  with  the  equal  re- 
presentation and  voting  power  of  local  Chambers,  and  places 
the  more  remote  local  Chambers  in  an  unfavourable  position. 
(3)  There  appears  to  be  uo  provision  in  the  existing  laws  to 
preclude  a  few  individuals   (provided  a  sum  of  £3  is  contri- 
buted) from  claiming  the  same  rights  and  privileges  of  repre- 
sentation   as   are    afforded  to    more    important    Chambers. 
While    your    Committee     are    impressed    with    the    im- 
portance of  obtaining  the  support  of  those  connected  with 
agriculture,    tliey    have   been    at    the    same   time    sensible 
of  the  dilBculties  in  associating  the  more  distant  Chambers 
under     the     existing    laws,    which    require    the    presence 
of  several  deputies,  and  consequent  large  expenses  in  tra- 
veUing  to  enable  them  to  exercise  their  full  right  of  voting 
at  the  Central  meeting.    Your  Committee  therefore  recommend 
that  the  total  votes  of  any  associated  Cliamber  may  he  given 
by  proxy,  and  by  one  deputy  if  desired.     Your  Committee  are 
of  opinion  it  is  essential  that  information  should  be  obtained 
of  the  strength  and  position  of  every  Chamber  associated,  in 
order  that  tbe  inilueuce  of  the  Central  Chamber,  representing 
the  agricultural  interest,  may  from  time  to  time  be  correctly 
ascertained.    Great  difficulty  has  hitherto  been  experienced  in 
procuring  the  requisite  particulars  from  the  local  Chambers, 
and  your  Committee  recommend  a  provision  by  the  laws  for 
obtaining  this  information.    Your  Committee  are  unanimous 
in   opinion  that  the  present  Business   Committee  is  some- 
what   unsatisfactory.      It    has  been   suggested    that    every 
associated    Chamber    should    be    represented    thereon;    but 
your  Committee  believe  that  tliis   would  simply  aggravate 
an   evil  already   complained  of,   inasmuch    as  the  numbers 
in    Committee    would    thus    be    larger    in     proportion  to 
the   Council,   and,  consequently    more  prejudicial   to  those 
■who,  as  a  rule,  could  only  attend  the  morning  Council  meet- 
ings.    Your  Committee  therefore  recommend  :    (1)  Tliat  a 
standing  business  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  the  busi- 
ness for  tbe  Council  and  general  meetings.      (3)  That  the 
number  of   its  members  shall  not  be  more  than  nine.     (3) 
Your  Committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  preparation 
of  the  business  would  be  best  done  by  a  small  committee,  and 
they  recommend  that  the  members  of  sucli  should  be  carefully 
chosen,  so  as  to  represent  as  far  as  possible  the  Central  and 
every    Chamber    associated.     For    this    purpose   they    sug- 
gest that  a  list  of  names  should  be  made,  consisting  of  one  of 
the  deputed  members  of  every  associated  Chamber  and  eight 
of  the  elected  members  of   Council,  and  that  from  among 
these  the  members  of  the  business  committee  shall  be  chosen. 
In  introducing  several  new  laws,  your  committee  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  rearrangement  of  the  old  laws  in  order  to 
embody  the  whole  in  a  code  suitable  for  the  government  of 
the  future  association ;   this  revised  constitution,  your  com- 
mittee herewith  submit  for  your  consideration.     It  will  be  ob- 
served that  it  contains  forty-three  in  place  of  twenty-three 
laws.    The  object  of  most  of  the  new  laws  requires  no  ex- 
planation ;  the  principles  involved  are  :    1.  The  admission  of 
deputed  members  of   the  Council  who  are  appointed  for  the 
current  year,  as  members  of  the  Chamber  in  general  meeting. 
3.  The  regulation  of  the  voting  power  of  associated  Cham- 
bers in  proportion  to  number  of  members  and  to  the  amount 
of  annual  contribution  to  the  Central  Chamber.    3.  Voting 
by  proxy.     4.  Limitation  of  deputies  to  three.     5.  Limitation 
of  the  numbers  of  members  of  Business  Committee,  and  the 
mode  of  their  appointment.      Your  Committee,  in  conclusion, 
submit  the  accompanying  constitution  and  laws  of  association 
for  the  approval  and  adoption  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  beheving  that  what  has  been  accomplished  is  the 
result  of  long  and  earnest  deliberation,  and  being  sensible 
that  the  desire  which  has  manifested  itself  to  promote  the 
greater  influence  and  efficiency  of   the  Cliambers  of  Agricul- 
ture, lias  led  your  committee  to  the  decision  they  have  arrived 
at.    Agreed  to  April  3rd,  1871. 

"  Albert  Pell,  Chairman  for  Committee." 
The  following  are  the  chief  rules ;  the  remainder  embody- 
ing a  deal  of  merely  formal  matter : 

3.  The  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  shall  be  constituted 
of  members  elected  by  itself,  and  of  annual  deputies,  whose 
names  and  addresses  have  been  forwarded. 

6.  The  Standing  Business  Committee  for  general  purposes 
shall  be  executive,  acting  in  accordance  with,  and  subject  to, 
the  resolutions  of  the  Couucil, 


14.  At  General  Meetings  of  the  Central  Chamber,  members 
of  the  Legislature  and  members  of  Associated  Chambers,  who 
are  not  deputed,  may  be  present,  and  may  speak  by  permission 
of  the  Chair,  but  shall  not  have  power  to  vote. 

15.  The  business  of  the  Central  Chamber  shall  be  managed 
by  a  board,  called  the  Council,  which  shall  consist  of  deputed 
members,  and  of  twenty-four  members  chosen  out  of  and  by 
the  general  body  of  elected  Members  of  the  Central  Chamber, 
eight  of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  the 
place  of  eight  who  retire  by  rotation  but  are  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

17.— Each  Associated  Chamber  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint 
one  deputed  member  of  the  Council  for  every  fifty  mem- 
bers comprised  in  such  Associated  Chamber,  provided  that  such 
Chamber  shall  have  contributed  to  the  Central  Chamber  funds 
for  the  current  year  a  sum  equal  to  £3  for  each  deputed  mem- 
ber ;  but  no  Chamber  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  more  than 
three  "  deputed  members,"  one  of  v/hom,  at  least,  must  be  an 
Annual  Deputy. 

24.— The  present  members  of  the  Council  (not  being  deputed 
members)  attending  any  meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  have  a 
second-class  railway  fare  from  and  to  their  nearest  station 
allowed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Central  Chamber ;  but  members 
elected  after  November,  1871,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  such 
payment. 

27._The  Council  shall  appoint  annually  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee for  General  Business,  which  sliall  meet  previous  to 
every  Council  Meeting,  and  as  often  as  it  may  see  fit,  and 
which  shall  prepare  resolutions  and  arrange  all  matters  requir- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  Council  or  General  Meeting  ; 
such  committee  to  consist  of  the  Chairman,  the  Vice-Chairman, 
and  not  more  than  seven  other  members  of  the  Council;  three 
to  form  a  quorum. 

31.— All  members  of  the  Central  Chamber,  whether  elected 
members  or  annual  deputies,  shall  have  one  vote  each  in  all 
meetings  of  the  Chamber  in  General  Meeting. 

Mr.  Pell  having  moved  that  the  Report  be  received,  printed, 
and  circulated  among  the  provincial  Chambers,  together  with 
the  proposed  rules, 

Mr.  Neild  inquired  whether  the  report  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  unanimously. 

Mr.  Pell  said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  bound  to 
answer  that  question,  adding  that  it  was  of  course  adopted  by 
a  majority,  and  tliat  it  was  signed  by  himself  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  having  seconded  the  motion, 
Mr.  Neild  said  he  believed  that  one  of  the  cardinal  rules 
in  the  revised  code  would  not  be  acceptable,  particularly  to 
the  practical  tenant-farmers  who  composed  that  association  ; 
and  he  thought  tlie  Central  Chamber  would  incur  a  con- 
siderable and  an  unpleasant  responsibility  if,  when  the  report 
went  forth  to  the  Local  Chambers,  that  matter  were  not  pro- 
perly understood  by  them.  He  would  at  once  say  that,  in  his 
opinion.  Rule  14  would  not  be  assented  to  unless  the  last 
thirteen  words  were  erased. 

The  Chairma.:^  observed  that  all  that  was  proposed  at 
present  was  that  the  report  should  be  received,  printed,  and 
circulated.  If  that  motion  were  adopted,  the  Local  Chambers 
would  all  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  matter  ;  and 
when  they  had  expressed  their  views,  the  Council  could  ex- 
press its  own. 

Mr.  Pell  had  no  objection  to  withdraw  the  word  "  unani- 
mously," as  the  Council  were  not  unanimous  on  every  point.  _ 

Mr.  MuNTZ  observed  that  only  one  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee objected  to  any  of  the  new  rules. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to,  with  the  omission  of  the 
word  "  unanimous." 

The  CiiAiRMAJJ  read  the  Report  of  the  Local  Taxation  Com- 
mittee : — 

Your  Committee  regret  that  the  bill  promised  by  the  Go- 
vernment has  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  but  the  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  is  expected  to  lay  it  upon  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  a  morning  sitting  this  day.  Your 
Committee  will  at  once  proceed  carefully  to  examine  its  provi- 
sions, and  would  recommend  the  provincial  Chambers  as  early 
as  possible  to  call  their  members  together  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  principles  contained  in  the  biU,  and  would  fur- 
ther suggest  that  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  in  May 
should  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  as  being 
one  of  paramount  necessity  and  importauce,   Xoiu  Couimitteo 
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Would  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  recent  return  (No.  437)  issued 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  which  professes  to  compare  rates 
levied  in  rural  unions  with  those  levied  in  urban  unions.  Your 
Committee  consider  it  delusive  and  most  fallacious,  that  it  is 
calculated  to  mislead  and  give  false  impressions,  and,  if  the 
Government  measure  be  drawn  up  on  the  statements  and  figures 
therein  contained,  your  Committe  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be 
founded  upon  false  premises.  In  this  return  those  rates  which 
are  purely  local  and  those  which  are  national  in  their  ob- 
jects are  confused  together.  Rates  levied  under  local  im- 
provement Acts  for  paving  and  lighting,  for  burial  boards, 
baths  and  washhouses,  are  exclusively  local  requirements,  and 
the  substitutes  for  these  in  rural  districts  are  provided  from 
private  sources.  The  rates  in  the  town  unions  are  thus 
swelled  to  4s.  in  the  pound,  whilst  in  the  rural  unions  they  are 
shown  as  2s.  Q^d.  Your  Chairman  pointed  out  this  error  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Poor-Law  Board,  who  has  promised  to 
furnish  a  separate  and  more  correct  return,  from  which  it  wiU 
appear  that  the  rate  in  the  pound  levied  for  aU  purposes  of  the 
poor-rate  assessment  for  1868  and  1869  is  Ss.  Ofd.  in  the 
rural  unions  instead  of  23.  O^d.,  whilst  in  the  town  unions  it 
is  23.  6d.  instead  of  4s.  The  general  average  being  2s.  3d. 
instead  of  3s.  4d.  For  relief  of  the  poor  only  the  rate  is  Is. 
5^d.  in  the  pound  for  rural  unions,  and  Is.  T^d.  for  town 
unions.  Independently  of  this,  the  greater  part  of  the  high- 
way rate  levied  separately  by  poor-rate  assessment  from  rural 
districts  amounts  to  £917,000,  which  would  very  materially 
increase  the  rates  levied  in  rural  districts.  Your  Committee 
can  hardly  suppose  that  this  return  has  been  designedly  ren- 
dered so  delusive ;  but  it  seems  to  indicate  a  most  unmistake- 
able  animus  and  bias.  Your  Committee  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  their  representations  have  caused  the  withdrawal 
from  the  Coroners'  Bill  of  the  clause  which  provided  that 
superannuation  allowances  shoulcl  be  paid  out  of  the  rates. 
The  Committee  would  also  direct  attention  to  clause  9 
of  the  Pauper  Inmates'  Discharge  and  Regulation  Bill, 
which  directs  boards  of  guardians  to  provide  proper 
casual  wards,  and  should  they  fail  to  do  so  they  will 
not  be  entitled  to  repayment  from  parliamentary  grants.  Your 
Committee  will  continue  strenuously  to  oppose,  both  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere,  any  attempts  to  tlirow 
increased  burdens  upon  the  rates.  Your  Committee  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  report  that  they  have  added  greatly  to  their 
number  during  the  past  month,  no  less  than  twenty-four  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Legislature  having  promised  to  give  the  benefit  of 
their  advice  and  assistance.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that 
the  movement  to  obtain  a  reform  in  the  existing  system  is 
evidently  gaining  ground,  especially  in  the  towns.  Several 
large  and  influential  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  metro- 
polis during  the  past  mouth,  which  were  spontaneous  on  the 
part  of  the  ratepayers,  thus  indicating  the  very  general  and 
increasing  interest  which  they  feel  in  this  important  subject. 

Professor  W.  Bund,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  this  Report, 
alluded  to  a  Government  Report,  recently  published,  which 
was,  he  observed,  the  basis  of  the  measure  on  Local  Taxation 
introduced  by  Mr.  Goschen  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
previous  evening.  The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
abounded,  he  said,  with  fallacies,  and  were  based  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  what  agriculturists  wanted.  He  spoke  in  the  most 
learned  and  lucid  manner  of  the  taxation  of  the  land  of  this 
country,  as  compared  with  the  taxation  of  the  land  of  other 
countries.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  (Hear, 
hear).  What  did  it  matter  to  them  what  taxes  were  paid  in 
Belgium,  France,  or  Germany  ?  Again,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man stated,  that  while  local  taxation  had  increased  from 
£8,000,000  to  £16,000,000  within  a  given  period,  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  increase  had  fallen  upon  towns  ;  and  he  en- 
tered into  a  sort  of  historical  retrospect,  the  object  of  which 
appeared  to  be  to  show  that  the  increase  in  highway  rates  and 
county  rates  was  insignificant  compared  with  that  in  poor 
rates.  As  last  year  the  Government  intended  to  satisfy  them 
by  creating  a  division  between  landlord  and  tenant,  so  now  the 
object  seemed  to  be  to  relieve  the  towns  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  Let  them  not  fall  into  that  snare.  Let  them  remain 
united,  and  not  be  contented  with  any  shuffling  of  the  cards 
like  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Goschen  (cheers). 

Mr.  HoRLET  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  after  the  statement  of  the 
previous  night  there  could  be  no  hope  of  the  recoiHluendations 
of  the  Saoitary  Coauaissigu  being  carried,  out, 


The  motion  was  then  adopted, 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read, M.P., moved:  "That  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  business  of  to-day,  this  Council  Meeting  stand  ad- 
journed to  Thursday,  April  20th."  The  hon.  member  explained 
that  his  object  was  that  a  report  from  the  Local  Taxation 
Committee  relating  to  the  two  Government  Bills  might  be  pre- 
pared between  that  time  and  the  20th,  and  said  he  hoped  that 
report  would  point  out  the  shortcomings  of  those  bills,  so  that 
there  might  be  something  like  uniformity  in  the  discussions  of 
the  local  chambers  on  the  subject  between  the  20th  of  April  and 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

Mr.  Genge  Andrews,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  the 
scheme  shadowed  out  in  Mr.  Goschen's  speech  seemed  to  be  of 
a  very  peculiar  character.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  play  of 
Hamlet  with  the  principal  character  omitted  (Hear,  hear). 
No  one  could  object  to  an  adjournment  of  that  meeting  to  the 
20th  iustaut,  but  he  thought  they  might  that  morning  discuss 
the  matters  embraced  in  Mr.  Goschen's  speech  to  some  extent. 
(Cries  of  "No,  no").  He  feared  that  the  entire  postpone- 
ment of  discussion  would  place  the  provincial  chambers  in 
such  a  position  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Council  Meeting  in  May.  There  was  very  little 
business  before  that  meeting,  and  he  was  for  discussing  that 
important  question  then. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Masfen  inquired  what  was  the  earliest  day  on 
which  the  decision  of  the  Council  could  be  made  known. 

The  Chairman  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  for- 
warded to  the  provincial  chambers  on  the  21st  instant. 

Mr.  Martin  having  urged  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  copy 
of  the  Government  bills  as  early  as  possible, 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  observed  that  he  had  put  down  his 
own  name  in  the  Speaker's  book  for  twenty-five  copies,  and 
that  he  had  left  a  directed  wrapper  at  Hansards',  and  had  no 
doubt  they  would  all  be  forwarded  to  the  Norfolk  Chamber  on 
the  day  that  the  printing  was  completed,  adding  that  other 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  asked  to  pursue 
a  similar  course. 

Mr.  Pell  remarked  that  No.  82,  Abingdon-street,  West- 
minster, was  the  office  for  the  sale  of  all  Parliamentary  papers, 
and  the  bills  could  be  got  there  witliout  any  difficulty. 

The  resolution  was  passed,  with  the  following  addition : 
"  And  that  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  provincial  chambers 
that  they  meet  together  between  the  21st  of  April  and  the 
2nd  of  May." 

Mr.  Neild  moved,  "  That  the  May  council  meeting  shall 
extend  over  two  days,  and  that  the  Government  Local  Taxation 
measure  shall  be  the  first  subject  then  considered."  As  re- 
garded Mr.  Goschen's  speech,  he  agreed  with  a  preceding 
speaker  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  divide  town  and  country,  and 
he  hoped  the  matter  would  be  presented  to  the  local  chambers 
in  a  manner  which  would  carry  with  it  the  weight  due  to  the 
Central  Chamber,  which  had  earned  for  itself  an  historical 
reputation  in  reference  to  that  question  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  MuNTZ,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  he  felt  that 
to  be  an  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Chamber,  and 
he  hoped  the  meeting  in  May  would  be  numerously  attended. 

Mr.  More  said  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  wish  that  there 
should  be  a  dinner  connected  with  the  council  meeting  in  May, 
and  that  some  leading  members  of  both  Houses  connected  with. 
the  agricultural  interest  should  be  invited  to  attend. 

A  discussion  ensued  with  regard  to  this  suggestion,  which 
resulted  in  the  determination  to  have  a  dinner  on  a  large  scale 
on  the  first  of  the  two  days  appointed  for  the  May  discussion, 
and  a  dinner  committee  was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  consisting  of  the  chairman,  vice-chairman,  Mr. 
More,  Mr.  Horley,  and  Mr.  Willson,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  was  announced,  as 
the  result  of  inquiries  of  the  manager,  that  the  dinner  could  not 
possibly  take  place  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  and  the  committee 
had  therefore  to  select  some  other  suitable  place. 

Mr.  Hodsoll,  adverting  to  the  question  introduced  by  Mr. 
Neild,  said  he  felt  sure  that  the  Government  measure  would 
be  received  by  the  Local  Chambers  with  feelings  of  disgust. 
He  could  not  conceive  how  Mr.  Goschen,  sitting  as  he  did  on 
tlie  Liberal  side  of  the  House,  could  have  insulted  the  county 
constituencies  by  introducing  such  a  measure — a  measure 
which  did  not  in  the  least  touch  the  question  that  had  been 
discussed  there.  As  a  Liberal  in  politics,  he  felt  greatly  dis- 
appointed at  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  Liberal  Govern- 
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uothiug  like  au  approach  to  a  sottleiueut  of  that  great  question. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  ue.vt  business  on  the  agenda  paper  being  The  Mode 
of  Assessing  to  rroperty  and  Income  Tax, 

Mr.  Russox  moved  the  following :  "  That  this  Chamber 
considers  tlie  power  conferred  on  the  Surveyor  of  assessing 
property  and  iucome  tax  under  Schedules  A  and  B  and  the 
house  duty  are  generally  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  and  uiijust 
manner,  and  gives  surveyors  of  taxes  inducements  and  facili- 
ties for  making  most  excessive  surcharges,  for  which  there  are 
no  reasonable  grounds,  thereby  causing  unnecessary  inconveni- 
ence and  annoyance  to  many  persons  by  obliging  them  to  ap- 
peal against  the  assessment."  There  was  a  very  strong  feeling 
in  the  Worcestershire  Chamber,  which  he  represented,  on  that 
subject,  and  it  had  passed  the  following  resolution  :  "  That 
this  Council  considers  that  tlie  mode  of  assessing  the  property 
and  income  tax  is  very  unfair  to  many  parties  who  make  a 
true  and  just  return,  and  that  iu  cases  where  persons  are 
charged  in  excess,  without  any  reasonable  cause,  the  expense 
of  appealing  should  be  borne  by  the  person  making  the  cliarge." 
Many  persons  were,  he  knew,  iu  favour  of  Government  officials 
heing  employed  to  collect  the  income-tax  as  well  as  other 
taxes.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  might  he  on  that 
point,  no  one  could  doubt  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  assessor, 
who  was  in  fact  a  mere  dummy  so  far  as  any  actual  duties 
were  concerned,  the  surveyor  being  the  person  with  whom 
everything  rested.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  pay  income- 
tax  at  any  time,  but  to  be  compelled  to  pay  it  when  there  were 
no  profits,  as  had  been  the  case  with  many  farmers  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  was  quite  intolerable.  The  people  of 
Worcestershire  were  so  iuceused  .at  official  tyranny  that  they  had 
got  into  a  white  heat  of  indignation,  and  were  determmed  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  present  evils. 

Mr.  HoD.soLL,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  very  year 
a  tenant  of  his  had  been  the  victim  of  tlie  system  complained 
of  in  tlie  resolution.  That  man  had  had  his  assessment  raised 
two  or  three  times,  and  felt  what  had  been  done  to  be  a  gross 
injustice,  but  his  business  engagements  were  such  that  he 
could  not  find  time  to  appeal.  He  (Mr.  Hodsoll)  had  been 
subjected  to  two  valuations  of  his  land,  and  of  course  to  two  rises 
in  the  assessments.  .He  was  now  charged  up  to  the  very  top 
of  his  rental,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  local  rates 
amounted  to  3s.  'Jd.  in  the  pound. 

Mr.  MuNTZ  said  the  Warwickshire  member  had  passed 
a  resolution  exactly  like  that  of  the  "Worcestershire  Chamber 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  meeting,  and  the  fact  that 
two  Chambers  which  were  entirely  unconnected  having  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  showed  the  justice  of  the  complaint. 

A  Membeb,  said  that  he  was  au  assessor  in  his  district,  and 
there  finding  that  they  could  not  raise  Schedule  A  without 
raising  Schedule  B  they  raised  both  (laughter). 

Mr.  Drijig  remarked  that  if  au  occupier  were  dissatisfied 
with  an  assessment  it  was  always  open  to  him  to  have  a  re- 
valuation. 

Mr.  Ue.vd  :  Who  pays  for  the  valuation  of  a  farm  ? 

Mr.  Urin&  believed  that  if  it  were  not  something  like 
what  the  Commissioners  had  estimated  the  Government  would 
have  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Read  ;  Did  Mr.  Bring  ever  know  the  Government  pay 
any  expense  ?  (laughter). 

Mr.  Neild  said  he  could  speak  feelingly  on  that  subject, 
having  had  his  assessment  raised  six  times  over  in  13  years. 
He  had  twice  begun  to  appeal,  but  stopped  on  the  threshold 
on  account  of  the  expense. 

Air.  DucKiiAM  said  from  the  tenour  of  Mr.  Goschen's  speech 
on  the  previous  night  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  change  iu  the  system  of  rating ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  system  was  most  unsatis- 
factory, a  differeut  mode  being  adopted  in  almost  every  union. 
In  talking  so  much  about  valuation  members  were,  he  thought, 
occupying  the  time  of  the  Chamber  unnecessarily,  knowing  as 
they  must  do  that  the  surveyor  of  taxes  had  for  his  object  to 
obtain  promotion  as  soon  as  possible.  He  tliought  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Worcestcrhire  Chamber  went  far  to  meet  the  case 
by  debiting  surveyors  with  the  cost  of  fresh  assessments  when 
made  without  reasonable  cause. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  did  not  think  they  could  complain  of 
the  manner  m  which  the  farmer's  profits  were  assessed,  but 
they  might  well  complain  of  the  practice  generally  followed 
bysurveyors  of  raising  the  assessment  every  third'year  with- 


out  considering  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in  the 
condition  of  the  farm,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
to  justify  that,  and  thus  exposing  the  tenant  to  the  incon- 
venience of  appealing,  or  the  necessity  of  submissiou.  He  had 
just  come  to  the  end  of  a  lease  of  21  years  in  the  county  in 
which  he  lived.  Every  third  year  his  assessment  had  been 
raised,  and  he  had  received  notice  that  he  was  to  be  assessed  at 
above  half  the  rent ;  on  every  occasion  he  was  enabled  to  de- 
feat tlie  surveyor,  but  still  he  was  put  to  great  inconvenience. 

Mr.  BiuUELL  said  he  had  been  an  assessor  of  Income-tax 
for  18  years,  and  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  connected 
with  surveyors  who  were  business-like  men,  aud  acted  fairly  ; 
but  in  a  neighbouring  town,  a  surveyor  had  been  an  objector 
and  also  the  judge,  as  regarded  his  own  objection.  The  pro- 
motion of  a  surveyor  depended,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  his 
screwing  as  much  more  money  out  of  a  district  than  had  been 
obtained  previously,  and  that  fact  accounted  for  a  good  deal 
of  what  was  done. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Russon,  in  reply,  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted. 

Mr.  Hodsoll  moved  the  following  resolution :  "  That  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Goschen  shadowing  out  the  ministerial  measures 
on  local  taxation  indicates  no  intention  to  include  in  the  poor- 
rate  assessment  incomes  arising  from  personal  property,  and 
must  therefore  prove  entirely  unsatisfactory.  That  this  Cham- 
ber strongly  recommends  the  local  Chambers  to  consider 
whether  tliey  should  not  endeavour  to  present  a  requisition  to 
the  High  Sheriff  of  tlieir  respective  counties  for  the  holding  of 
a  county  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  assent  to  or 
dissent  from  the  Governmeut  proposals." 

Prof.  Bund  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  said  they  were  asked  to  take  proceedings 
on  a  very  imperfect  report  of  Mr.  Goschen's  speech,  and  he 
tliought  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  action  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  MuiNTz  felt  that  the  Local  Taxation  Committee  ought  to 
be  left  perfectly  free  in  its  action  iu  the  matter. 

Mr.  Russon  concurred  in  this  view. 

Mr.  Gexge  Andrews  urged  that  if  the  holding  of  county 
meetings  were  not  recommended  at  once,  there  would  not  be 
time  to  get  up  requisitions  until  it  was  too  late, 

Mr.  Kersey  also  advocated  immediate  action. 

Mr.  Walker  (Notts)  thought  that  no  measure  could  be 
satisfactory  which  did  not  make  all  the  wealth  of  England 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  poor. 

Col.  Wilson  observed  that  there  was  great  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  desirableness  of  assessing  of  per- 
sonal property  to  the  poor  rate.  In  his  judgment  it  would  be 
far  better  to  refer  tlie  whole  matter  to  the  Local  Taxation 
Committee. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  much  prefer  a  recommenda- 
tion like  that  just  proposed,  if  made  at  all,  emanating  from 
the  Central  Chamber. 

After  some  further  discussion,  on  an  amendment  of  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  HodsoU's  proposal  was  negatived  by  10  votes  to  9, 
and  the  matter  referred  to  the  Local  Taxation  Committte,  the 
precise  form  of  what  was  adopted  being  as  follows :  "  That 
the  resolution  be  withdrawn  aud  referred  to  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion Committee,  who  shall  be  requested  to  report  on  the  20th 
of  this  month." 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  various  game 
bills  before  Parliament. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Masfen  moved  the  following  :  "  That  no  oue  of 
the  Bills  introduced  into  Parliament  in  the  present  session  is 
sutficient  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  evil  of  the  over- 
preservation  of  ground-game  ;  but  that  an  Act  embodying  the 
principles  of  the  third  clause  of  Mr.  MacLagan's  Bill  and  tlie 
fourth  clause  of  Mr.  Loch's  Bill  would  be  deemed  satisfactory 
by  this  Council."  He  said  he  had  taken  a  survey  of  the  five 
Bills  now  before  Parliament,  namely,  Mr.  Taylor's,  Mr.  Mac- 
Lagan's,  Mr.  Loch's,  Mr.  Ilardcastle's,  and  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate's, and  he  believed  something  good  was  to  be  found  in 
each  of  them.  As  regarded  Mr.  Taylor's,  what  had  struck 
him  most  was  its  terseness ;  it  did  away  with  the  game 
laws  altogether,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  that  Bill 
carried  out.  'Hie  occupiers  of  land  had  no  wish  to  see 
their  landlords  deprived  of  fair  and  legitimate  sport.  They 
must,  he  thought,  look  more  to  public  opinion  than  to 
anything  else  to  get  rid  of  what  was  in  some  districts  a 
great  nuisance — the  over-preservation  of  game ;  but,  public 
opinion  being  tardy  in  its  operation,  the  voice  of  the  country 
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deraauded  a  Game-bill  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature ;  and  it 
was  for  that  Chamber  to  set  forth  its  views  as  to  the  best 
means  of  dealing  witli  that  difficult  and  disagreeable  subject, 
lie  tliought  the  resolution  prepared  by  the  Business  Com- 
mittee on  the  previous  night,  and  now  before  the  meeting, 
pointed  to  what  promised  to  aiford  the  best  remedy  for  the 
evil ;  he  meant  two  provisions  contained  in  the  Bills  of  Mr. 
MacLagan  and  Mr.  Loch.  Tiiey  liad  little  to  fear  from 
winged  game,  and  as  regarded  ground  game,  those  who 
bred  and  fed  it  had  a  right  to  expect  to  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  their  landlords.  He  considered  it  the 
duty  of  that  Chamber,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  landed 
proprietary  of  the  country,  to  endeavour  to  secure  a  satisiac- 
tory  settlement  of  the  questiuu.  None  of  them  desired  what 
would  cause  an  estrangement  betweenowncrs  and  occupiers;  but 
all  must  feel  a  wholesome  solution  of  the  question  to  be  ex- 
tremely desirable.  The  following  were  the  clauses  in  tlie  Bills  of 
Mr.  MacLagan  and  Mr.  Loch  to  which  the  resolution  related  : 
"  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  hares  and  rabbits 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  game  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Game-laws,  nor  shall  any  of  the  provisions  of  those  laws  apply 
to  the  taking,  killing,  or  destroying  of  hares  and  rabbits."  "  It 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  lessor  and  tenant  or  any  lessee  of 
shootings  and  tenant  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  by  any  lease 
or  agreement  between  them  respectively,  verbal  or  written,  or 
otlierwise,  to  divest  or  deprive  such  tenant  of  the  power  to 
kill  and  take  hares  and  rabbits  by  tiiis'Act  conferred  on  him 
or  to  restrict  him  in  the  exercise  of  tiiat  power ;  and  any 
lease  or  agreement  entered  into  or  made  in  contravention  of, 
this  section  shall  be  void,  and  of  no  force  or  effect  " 

Mr.  Neilb,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  observed  that  the 
qnestion  of  game  or  the  Game-laws  had  always  seemed  to  him 
rather  a  v^eak  point  in  the  Central  Ciiamber,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  farmers  should  speak  out  plainly  as  to  what  they 
wanted.  The  resolution  and  the  two  clauses  which  had  just 
been  read  from  the  Bills  of  MacLagan  and  Mr.  Loch  were 
identical  with  tlie  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Central  Cham- 
ber of  Scotland,  and  tiie  fact  that  two  such  important  asso- 
ciations were  agreed  could  hardly  fail  to  have  great  weight 
with  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Turner  thought  their  great  liope  must  lie  in  bringing 
a  wholesome  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kersey  thought  the  question  lay  in  a  nutshell.  Had  a 
man  a  right  to  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own?  (Cries  of 
"No,  no").  Every  landlord  could  make  a  bargain  with  his 
tenant  if  he  liked  ;  he  would  always  tind  parties  ready  to  hire 
his  land  on  his  own  conditions.  To  interfere  with  tlie  under- 
letting of  land  for  game-preserving  would  be  to  interfere  witli 
jjfivate  property. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.  :  The  last  speaker  has  asked  whether 
a  man  can  do  wliat  he  likes  with  his  own  ?  I  have  said 
before,  and  I  say  again,  that  he  cannot.  The  law  of  England 
is,  I  believe,  founded  on  the  good  old  maxim  of  the  Roman 
law,  "  So  use  your  own  rights  as  not  to  injure  those  of  another" 
(cheers).  As  long  as  a  man  keeps  his  land  in  his  own  hands  he 
can  do  what  he  likes  with  it ;  but  when  he  wishes  to  let  it  to 
another,  the  Legislature  may  surely  step  in  and  say  what  he  may 
do  and  what  he  shall  not  do  (not  if  he  makes  a  bad  bargain). 
Let  me  tell  Mr.  Kersey,  who,  I  know,  comes  from  a  game-pre- 
serving district,  that  the  Legislature  constantly  interferes  with 
contracts.  If,  in  the  case  of  an  agreement,  you  have  not  a 
proper  seal,  a  proper  stamp,  a  proper  registration,  or  proper 
witnesses,  the  contract  is  null  and  void.  'J'he  courts  of  com- 
mon law  frequently  set  aside  a  contract  on  some  such  ground 
as  that  its  enforcement  would  tend  to  injure  the  public  health, 
or  the  public  revenue ;  while  the  courts  of  equity  have  fre- 
(luently  refused  to  ratify  a  contract  in  itself  perfectly  innocent 
on  the  ground  that  similar  contracts  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
pubhc  interest  (Hear,  hear).  The  court  of  Cliancery  is  particu- 
larly jealous  of  exceptional  privileges  being  possessed  by  people 
occupying  responsible  and  influential  positions,  such  as  trustees, 
executors,  solicitors,  and  doctors.  If  a  needy  land-owner  is 
compelled  to  raise  money  by  a  mortgage  on  liis  estate,  however 
hard  the  money  lender's  bargainmay  be,  the  borrower  cannot  be 
deprived  of  the  equity  of  redemption,  and  by  offering  the 
principal  and  the  interest  he  can  get  rid  of  the  debt  whenever 
he  likes.  I  will  go  a  little  further,  and  say  that  many  contracts 
are  controlled  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  cases  in  which  one  of 
the  parties  is  supposed  to  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  Take 
the  case  of  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  railway.    Railway 


companies  are  supposed  to  monopolize  transit ;  but  if  they 
make  contracts  which  are  not  reasonable,  those  contracts  may 
be  upset  in  a  court  of  law.  The  monopoly  of  railway  com- 
panies with  regard  to  transit  resembles  that  of  landowners 
with  regard  to  land,  the  only  difference  being  that,  while  the 
former  have  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  power,  the  latter  have 
a  monopoly  in  relation  to  the  living  of  the  farmer  (Hear, 
hear).  In  the  case  of  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant, 
solicitor  and  client,  guardian  and  ward,  cabman  and  traveller, 
mortgagee  and  mortgagor,  bu^-er  and  seller,  consignee  and 
consignor,  railway  companies  and  the  public — in  all  these 
cases  Paiiiament  interferes,  and  therefore  I  say  it  is  a  mere 
bugbear  to  talk  of  the  dreadful  consequences  which  must  re- 
sult from  interference  of  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant 
witli  regard  to  game.  Let  me  come  closer  home  with  regard 
to  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  interference  already. 
Parliament  does  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant  (Hear, 
hear).  Since  I  became  a  farmer  I  have  signed  an  agreement 
to  the  effect  that  all  rates  and  taxes  that  lud  been  imposed,  or 
might  be  imposed,  should  be  paid  by  me.  Parliament  passed 
a  law  declaring  that  such  a  contract  should  be  null  and  void  ; 
it  said  that  I  should  not  pay  the  property-tax  under  Schedule 
A,  and  that  no  agreement  to  that  effect  should  be  valid. 
Another  case  of  interference  is  the  provision  about  to  be  enacted 
that  half  the  amount  of  certain  rates  shall  be  paid  by  the 
landlord. 

Mr.  BiDDELL :   Are  such  laws  good  ? 

Mr.  Read  :  I  think  they  are  very  beneilcial.  When  two 
people  meet  together  to  enter  into  a  contract  they  should  be 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  no  one  can  say  that  a  farmer,  how- 
ever intelligent  he  may  be,  or  however  independent  in  other 
matters,  when  he  wants  to  hire  a  farm  meets  the  landlord  on 
fair  terms  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  BiDDEn  :  Tell  me  why. 

Mr.  Read  :  Because  the  landlord  has  the  monopoly  of  the 
land — because  in  all  probability  in  that  farm  for  which  he 
is  treating  lies  the  farmer's  living,  and  if  he  goes  away  from  it 
he  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  living  in  any  other 
locality  or  in  any  other  profession.  I  don't  want 
to  go  into  the  exceptional  case  of  the  Land  Bill 
passed  for  Ireland  last  year  ;  but  in  that  instance  a  few  bad 
landlords  in  Ireland  brought  down  upon  the  whole  of  the 
landlords  certain  objectionable  legislation,  and  I  believe  that 
if  the  landlords  of  this  country  go  on  preserving  ground  game 
as  they  have  done  there  will  be  no  alternative  but  to  sweep 
away  the  whole  of  the  Game-laws.  This  Chamber  passed  a 
very  mild  resolution  on  this  subject  in  1869.  It  then  said 
that  the  over-preservation  of  game  is  an  unmitigated  evil.  I 
proposed  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  unmitigated,"  and  it  was 
adopted.  The  next  year  we  went  a  little  further,  and  said  that 
hares  and  rabbits  should  be  excluded  from  the  game- 
list  ;  then  every  man's  hand  would  be  against  them  but  the 
tenants.  I  think  we  should  now  go  a  little  further  still,  and 
say  that  there  should  be  a  joint  right  as  between 
landlords  and  tenants  of  killing  these  four-footed  ver- 
min on  the  farm.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  law  does 
not  give  the  tenant  a  right  to  the  game,  and  whether  by  what 
I  suggest  he  would  not  be  giving  back  part  of  what  he  pos- 
sesses. The  law  does  give  him  a  right  formally,  but 
practically  it  is  all  given  back,  and  therefore  I  want  him  to 
have  half  and  to  stick  to  tliat  half  (Hear,  hear). 
If  I  am  asked  whether  I  would  not  allow  tlie  landlord  to 
divest  himself  of  his  right  to  half,  I  reply  "  No."  1  have 
known  a  few  instances  in  which  the  landlord,  having  given  the 
tenant  the  whole  of  the  game,  the  result  has  been  that  the 
tenant,  being  a  sporting  man,  has  taken  to  preserving  hares 
and  rabbits,  and  tbey  have  not  only  destroyed  the  underwood 
belonging  to  the  landlord,  but  have  actually  killed  half  the 
growing  trees.  What  I  advocate  would  prevent  that,  and  I 
think  the  effect  would  then  be  that  hares  and  rabbits  would 
only  be  preserved  in  moderation  (cheers). 

Mr.  Genge  Andrews  observed  that  Mr.  Read's  speech 
went  to  show  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  but  the  real 
question  was  whether  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  was 
proposed  would  secure  the  object  in  view  (Hear,  hear).  Par- 
liament might  pass  laws  limiting  contracts,  but  it  could  not 
enforce  laws  which  were  impracticable  aud  might  be  evaded. 
It  was  impossible  to  show  that  landlords  had  a  monopoly  of 
land.  Land  was  as  freely  bought  and  sold  as  apples  (loud 
cries  of  "No,  no").    There  was  uo  more  monopoly  in  the 
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case  of  land  than  iu  that  of  fisli,  and  a  landlord  would  find 
some  means  of  evading  any  law  that  might  be  passed  to 
restrain  him  as  to  what  he  should  do  with  his  estate.  It  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  first  principles  of  civilizatioa  that 
every  man  should  have  control  over  his  property. 

Mr.  BIasfen,  in  reply,  denied  that  any  man  could  do  as  he 
pleased  with  his  property.  He  might  use  but  not  abuse  it ; 
and  the  object  of  Game-bills  should  be  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  strong. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  considered  the  damage  done  by  game 
coming  from  land  occupied  by  a  third  party  a  very  serious 
question,  and  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  to  be  dealt  with,  unless 
game  were  made  property.  At  present  game  wK&ferce  natiira, 
tlie  property  of  no  one  ;  and,  therefore,  in  theory  any  one  had 
a  right  to  destroy  it,  and  they  must  beware  of  suggesting  any 
form  of  legislation  which  would  make  hares  and  rabbi.s  like 
ordinary  property.  He  did  not  think  that  they  were  entitled 
to  the  protection  tliey  now  received  under  the  authority  of 
legislature,  considering  the  altered  condition  of  England  and 
the  improved  state  of  cultivation  and  the  injury  which  such 
animals  must  inflict  on  the  cultivator.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  landlord  enclosed  land  in  which  hares  and 
rabbits  were  preserved,  he  was  as  much  entitled 
to  protection  as  the  owner  of  sheep,  which  were  kept  in  a 
fold  (Hear,  hear)  ;  and  there  were  large  game  enclosures  in 
his  own  county,  which  were  entirely  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall.    He  hoped  they  would  not  mix  up  the  question  of  tres- 


pass with  that  of  the  Game  Laws,  or  seek  to  have  the  two 
placed  in  the  same  code.  The  bulk  of  the  enactment  in  the 
Game  Laws  at  present  were  directed  against  trespass  in  pur- 
suit of  game,  and  to  repeal  one  law  of  trespass  and  put  an- 
other in  its  place,  could  not  do  much  good  (Hear,  hear). 
The  law  of  trespass  required  to  be  treated  with  great  delicacy, 
less  the  Legislature  should  interfere  too  much  with  fox-hunt- 
ing, and  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasant  walk ;  and  he  must 
say  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  too  much  power  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  sour-tempered  captious  person,  who  would  put 
an  end,  if  he  could,  to  all  the  pleasures  of  his  neighbours 
(Hear,  hear) . 

Mr.  BiDDELL  said  he  'lived  about  eight  miles  from  two 
towns,  and  bat  for  the  law  of  trespass  would  be  pestered  out 
of  his  hfe  every  holiday.  Before  hares  and  rabbits  were 
struck  out  of  the  game  list  he  would  like  to  obtain  some  pro- 
tection against  a  nuisance  wliich  was  quite  as  bad  as  they 
were. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  moved  as  an  addendum  to  the  resolu- 
tion the  words  "  with  some  modification  of  the  law  of  tres- 
pass." 

Mr,  RussoN  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  clauses  of  Mr.  M'Lagan's  and  Mr.  Loch's  Bills  referred 
to  iu  the  resolution  were  appended  to  it,  after  which  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  with  the  addition  proposed  by  Mr.  Read. 

Tiie  Council  then  adjourned,  the  sitting  haying  lasted  up- 
wards of  three  hours. 
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Monthly  Council-.  Wednesday,  April  5.— Freaeut : 
Lord  Vernon,  President,  in  the  chair  ;  Viscount  Bridportj 
Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Tredegar,  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald, 
Bart. ;  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Colonel 
Challoner,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr.  Hoskyns,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  Masfen,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr. 
Ransome,  Mr.  Ridley,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr. 
Turner,  Mr.  WeUs,  M.P. ;  Mr.  W.  Whitehead,  Colonel 
Wilson,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  Professor  Simonds,  and  Pro- 
fessor Voelcker. 

The  followiug  new  members  ware  elected : 

Averell,  Charles,  Juu.,  Pyrehill  Stone,  Staffordshire. 

Awcock,  Henry,  O.'ien  Heath,  Tuubridge. 

Beck,  Francis  Henry,  Albrigliton,  Shifnal. 

Becroft,  Charles,  Lowdham  Lodge  Farm,  Nottingham. 

Beeston,  William,  Kidderminster. 

Boulton,  John,  Bowliug  Green  Farm,  Shifnal. 

Bowman,  John  B.,  Sandcroft  Farm,  Hawarden,  Chester. 

Byrd,  David,  Millord,  Stafford. 

Casson,  Joseph,  Burghby  Sands,  Carlisle. 

Clark,  Charles  Frederick,  Perton  Grove,  Wolverhampton. 

Clay,  John,  Kinsull,  Oswestry. 

Clewes,  Robert  Tiioraas,  The  Woodlands,  Weston,  Shifnal. 

Crane,  Joseph  Calcott,  Shrewsbury. 

Critchley,  Walter,  Salwick  Hall,  Preston. 

Crowdy,  George  Frederick,  Faringdon,  Berks. 

Dalzell,  Anthony,  Stainburn  Hall,  Workington. 

Davies,  Lewis  Thomas,  Llyncubing,  Llanpumpsaint,  Car- 
marthen. 

Davis,  Peter,  Rickmarsh  Hall,  Alcester. 

Dean,  James,  Brereton,  Rugeley,  Stafford. 

Dodd,  Henry,  The  Hall,  Rotherfield,  Tuubridge  Wells. 

Dowdeswell,  Benjamin,  Castle  Eaton,  Fairford. 

Edwards,  Edwin,  Brockton  Grange,  Shifnal. 

Forsyth,  James,  Wolverhampton. 

Gelsthorpe,  Thomas,  Morton  Manor,  Newark, 

Gutteridge,  Charles,  Assendon,  Henley-on-Thames. 

flare,  Theodore  Jdius,  Crooke  Hall,  Chorley. 

Heatley,  Thomas,  The  Meadleys,  Pattinghara,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

Hensman,  H.  D.,  Duston  Lodge,  Northampton. 

Hibbit,  A.  W.  W.,  Peukridge,  Stafford, 

Miidyard,  Thomas  R.  W.,  Horsley,  Eastgate,  Durham, 


Hulme,  Thomas,  Dunwood  Lodge,  Endon,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
King,  William,  Denham,  Usbridge. 
Lea,  John,  Mackley  Farm,  Sudbury,  Derby. 
Littler,  Jas.  B.,  Copethorne,  Audlem,  Cheshire. 
Lloyd,  Joseph,  St.  Asaph,  Flint. 
Lowe,  Robert  H,,  15,  Clarendon-street,  Nottingham. 
Lythall,  Frederick,  Spital  Farm,  Banbury. 
Mather,  M.  Edward,  Glyn  Abbot,  Holywell. 
Matthews,  Charles,  Salopian  Works,  Cleveland  Road,  Wol- 
verhampton. 
Moffat,  James,  Kirklinton  Park,  Carlisle. 
Moxon,  Thomas  D.,  Easenhall,  Rugby. 
Nail,  Joseph,  Hoveringham,  Nottingham. 
Norman,  WUham,  Hall  Bank,  Aspatria. 
Ogilvie,  J.  D.,  Mardon,  Coldstream. 
Paget,  Richard,  Cranmore  Hall,  Shepton  Mallet. 
Paulson,  Fredk.  Wm.,  Broomhill  Grange,  OUerton. 
Picken,  William,  Hilton,  Newport,  Salop. 
Pursell,  Robert  Rushton,  Oxley,  Wolverhampton. 
Robson,  Samuel,  juu.,  Melbourne,  Derbyshire. 
Sankey,  Elizabeth,  Bratton  Farm,  Wellington,  Salop. 
Smith,  Thomas  C,  Admaston,  Rugely. 
Southwell,  Charles  F.,  Albion  Ironworks,  Rugeley. 
Spence,  Charles,  Little  Holt  Farm,  Bridgnorth. 
Spencer,  John,  69,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C, 
Tiiompson,  John,  King's  Newton,  Derby. 
Van  Allen,  J.  J.,  Long's  Hotel,  Bond  Street. 
Walsingham,  Lord,  Merton  Hall,  Thetford. 
Wight,  C.  Boycot,  Rudge  Hall,  Wolverhampton, 
Wyley,  W.  John,  Admaston,  Wellington. 

Finances. — Major-General  Lord  Bridport  (chairman) 
presented  the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
secretary's  receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been  duly 
examined  by  the  committee,  and  by  Messrs.  Quilter, 
Ball,  and  Co.,  the  Society's  accountants,  and  found 
correct.  The  balance  in  the  hand*  of  the  bankers  on 
March  31  was  £1,892  12s.  8d.,  and  £2,000  remain  on 
deposit.  The  quarterly  statement  of  subscriptions  and 
arrears  to  March  31,  and  the  quarterly  cash  account,  were 
laid  on  the  table ;  the  amount  of  arrears  being  £823. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  name  of  Vis- 
count Bridport,  as  a  trustee,  be  substituted  for  that  of 
Mr.  Bramston,  iu  whose  name,  in  conjunction  with  th§ 
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Earl  of  Powis  and  Lord  Portman,  the  reserve  show  fuad 
is  now  invested. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Journal. — Mr.  Milward  reported  that  23  arable  farms 
and  four  dairy  farms  have  been  entered  to  compete  for  the 
prizes  offered  for  the  best-managed  farms  in  the  two 
counties  of  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire ;  and  he  stated 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  in  reference  to 
judges  and  a  reporter.  It  was  also  reconimeuded  that 
the  first  inspection  should  he  made  as  soon,  and  the  se- 
cond as  late,  as  may  be  found  practicable ;  that  the  in- 
structions to  the  judges  be  the  same  as  last  year,  with  an 
addition  directing  their  special  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment and  cleanliness  of  the  dairy  on  those  farms  entered 
to  compete  for  the  dairy  prizes  ;  and  that  the  judges  be 
informed  that  a  sum  of  £50  has  been  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal by  local  subscribers,  to  be  awarded  in  any  special 
manner  that  they  may  deem  desirable. — This  report  was 
adopted. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Cantrell,  the  Secretary 
stated  that  the  names  of  the  judges  and  of  the  competitors 
would  be  published  as  soon  as  the  former  had  of&cially 
signified  their  willingness  to  act. 

General,  Wolverhampton. — Mr,  Milward  re- 
ported the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  the 
catalogues  for  the  forthcoming  exhibition  should  be  sold 
by  commission  ;  that  the  first  edition  of  the  awards  be 
printed  with  numbers  only,  and  a  full  report  published  as 
early  as  possible  ;  and  that  the  secretary,  with  Mr.  Ban- 
tock,  be  instructed  to  inquire  what  arrangements  as  to 
railway  and  admission  tickets  can  be  made  with  the  rail- 
way companies,  so  as  to  report  to  the  Council  in  May. 
It  was  also  reported  that  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
secretary  in  reference  to  the  supply  of  refreshments  in  the 
Wolverhampton  showyard  were  considered  very  satisfac- 
tory.— This  report  was  adopted. 

Education. — Mr.  Wells,  M.P.,  reported  that  nine 
gentlemen  had  entered  their  names  as  candidates  for  the 
Society's  prizes  and  certificates,  five  of  whom  ai"e  eligible 
for  the  Society's  prizes,  not  having  completed  their  21st 
year. — This  report  was  adopted,  and  the  list  of  examiners 
nominated  by  the  committee  was  also  approved. 

Implement. — Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  presented  the  report, 
which  announced  that  a  report  had  been  received  from 
Mr.  Easton,  explaining  the  system  which  he  proposes  to 
adopt  in  carrying  out  the  trials  of  implements  at  Wolver- 
hampton. In  order  to  render  these  trials  as  efficieut  as 
possible,  the  committee  recommended  the  purchase  of  a 
new  dynamometer  equal  to  100-horse  power  on  the  break, 
a  pail"  of  indicators,  two  measuring  tanks,  measuring  oil- 
cans, and  weighing  machine  up  to  281bs.,  at  a  total  cost  of 
£234.  They  also  recommended  that  the  present  dyna- 
mometer be  thoroughly  repaired,  and  that  Mr.  Easton  be 
instructed  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  ^Messrs.  Bramwell 
and  Cowper,  with  a  view  of  receiving  any  suggestions  and 
opinions  from  them  which  may  have  been  gathered  from 
the  previous  trials  of  steam-cultivating  implements  at 
Leicester  and  elsewhere,  and  to  report  thereon.  On  the  mo- 
tion that  this  report  beadopted,  Mr.  Randell  again  raised  the 
question  whether  the  original  appointment  to  the  office  of 
consulting  engineer  to  the  Society  had  been  of  Mr.  James 
Easton,  or  Mr.  C.  E.  Amos  (as  it  stands  in  the  Society's 
Journal),  or  of  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos  (as  it  appears  in 
the  minute-book  of  the  Council),  and  he  moved  the  following 
resolution  as  an  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  Imple- 
ment Committee  :  "That  as  the  existing  appointment  of 
engineers  to  the  Society  is  the  firm  of  '  Easton  and 
Amos,'  it  is  not  expedient  to  release  that  firm  from  the 
responsibility  of  performing  the  duties  appertaining 
thereto,  until  they  think  proper  to  resign  the  appoint- 
ment, or  until  the  Council  shall  think  fit  to  make  an- 


other." This  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Booth, 
and  opposed  by  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  and  Mr.  Eansome. 
A  discussion  then  ensued  in  reference  to  the  following 
questions :  Whether  the  firm  had  originally  been  ap- 
pointed consulting  engineers  to  the  Society ;  whether 
there  had  been  any  reappointment  after  Mr.  James  Eas- 
ton, sen.,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Amos  retired  from  the  firm,  and, 
if  not,  under  what  circumstances  Mr.  Amos  had  con- 
tinued to  act  as  consulting  engineer  after  such  retirement, 
if  not  on  the  understanding  that  it  was  the  individual 
partners  who  had  been  originally  appointed.  Ultimately 
Mr.  Randell's  amendment  was  carried  by  12  votes  against 
7.  The  following  resolution  was  then  moved  by  Colonel 
Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pain,  and  carried  unanimously, 
after  some  further  discussion,  in  the  coui'se  of  which  Mr. 
Randell  stated  that  his  resolution  did  not  in  any  way 
upset  the  one  which  had  been  arrived  at  by  the  Council 
last  month,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  consulting  angineer :  "  That  the 
Council  recognise  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos  as  their  con- 
sulting engineers,  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  write  to 
Mr.  Easton,  requesting  him  to  sign  his  report  in  the 
name  of  the  firm,  or,  if  not  still  in  the  firm,  to  obtain 
the  signature  of  the  firm."  It  was  then  resolved  that 
upon  this  signature  being  obtained  the  report  iu  question 
should  be  printed,  and  a  copy  sent  to  every  member  of 
the  Implement  Committee.  The  report  of  the  Imple- 
ment Committee  as  amended  was  then  adopted. 

Judges'  Selection. — Mr.  Milward  presented  the  re- 
port of  this  committee,  nominatiug  judges  of  live  stock, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  subject  to  au  amend- 
ment appointing  three  judges  of  Leicester  sheep  instead 
of  two. 

Selection. — Major-General  Viscount  Bridport  (hav- 
ing presented  the  report  of  this  committee)  moved,  and 
Mr.  Turner  seconded,  the  election  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn, 
Bart.,  as  a  vice-president,  in  the  room  of  Viscount 
Bridport,  elected  a  trustee. — This  resolution  having 
been  carried  unanimously,  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
ToiT,  seconded  by  Lord  Tredegar,  and  carried 
unanimously,  that  Mr.  J.  Wells,  of  Booth  Ferry,  be 
elected  a  member  of  Council,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Vernon, 
elected  a  vice-president. 

Showyard  Contracts. — Mr.  Randell  (chairman) 
presented  the  following  report :  (1).  The  surveyor  reports 
that  the  contractor  has  commenced  the  showyard 
works  at  Wolverhampton ;  that  the  drainage  has 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Webb  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
duced to  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting  ;  and  that 
the  necessary  works  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
showyard  have  been  fully  explained  to  the  local  com- 
mittee. (2).  The  committee  recommend  that  the 
contract  with  Mr.  Penny,  for  the  future  erection  of 
showyard  works,  be  made  absolute  for  five  years,  reserv- 
ing to  the  Council  the  power  of  terminating  such  contract 
at  any  time  in  case  of  non-fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
thereof.  (3).  That  the  filling  and  levelling  at  the  en- 
trances inside  the  showyard  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society.  (4).  That  the  usual  temporary  fence  inside  the 
showyard  be  dispensed  with.  (5).  That  permanent  wooden 
floors'  be  made  for  the  entrances.  This  report  was 
adopted,  subject  to  an  amendment — "  that  paragraph  4 
be  omitted  from  the  report,  and  that  the  fence  be  con- 
structed as  usual,"  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Davies,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  and  carried  by  11  votes 
against  5. 

Memorials  having  been  received  from  the  towns  of 
Newport  and  Cardiff,  and  from  the  manor  of  Cheltenham, 
inviting  the  Society  to  hold  their  country  meeting  for 
1872  in  those  localities,  an  inspection  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  President,  the  senior  stewards 
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of  slock  aud  implemeats  (Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  and  Lieut.- 
Colonel  JIaitlaud  Wilson),  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibb,  aud  Mr. 
Milward ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Raudell  sliould 
act  for  the  President,  and  Mr.  Torr  for  Lieut. -Colonel 
Wilson,  in  the  event  of  their  beins  unable  to  attend. 

The  secretary  was  authorised  to  allix  the  common  seal 
of  the  Society  to  the  diploma  of  JM.  Jublin  Dannfelt,  a 
recently  elected  honorary  member.  A  communication 
from  the  Wolverhampton  local  committee  was  referred  to 
the  General  Wolverhampton  committee. 


Memorials  from  the  breeders  of  Shropshire  Sheep  in  re- 
ference to  the  selection  of  judges  were  referred  to  the 
Judges'  Selection  Committee. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  on  the  sub- 
ject of  storage  of  water,  aud  from  ^Ir.  Cobbett  on  a  va- 
riety of  Maize. 

The  usual  leave  of  absence  having  been  given,  on  the 
motion  of  Major-Geueral  Viscount  Bridport,  to  the  secre- 
tary and  clerks,  the  Council  adjourned  over  the  Easter 
recess. 


THE     FARMERS'    CLUB. 
THE     GROWTH    OP    CABBAGE    AND    KINDRED    CROPS. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  April  3,  at  the  Club  House,  Salisbury  Stiuare, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Spearing,  the  Chairman  of  the  year,  presiding. 

The  CiiAUiMAN,  iu  opening  the  proceedings,  said  it  gave 
him  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the  Club  Mr.  Clement 
Cadle,  of  Gioucester,  who  would  read  a  paper  upon  "  Tlie 
Growth  of  Cabbage  and  Kindred  Crops."  As  our  crops  of 
turnips  and  swedes  were  very  uucertaiu  in  some  seasons,  it 
was  most  important  that  the  farmers  of  tiiis  country  should  be 
made  as  well  acquainted  as  possible  with  the  growth  of  a  plant 
which  was  not  ouly  a  pretty  good  substitute  for  swedes  and 
turnips,  wliich  depended  so  much  upon  seasons,  but  was,  for 
all  purposes,  a  most  profitable  and  productive  article  of  pro- 
duce in  ]ts  feeding  properties  aud  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  Cadle  tlicu  read  tlie  following  Paper  :  I  am  afraid  the 
subject  1  have  to  introduce  to  your  uolice  tiiis  evening  is  not  so 
interesting  as  many  that  engage  your  attention  in  this  room, 
still  it  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  one  that  lias  not 
received  sullicient  attention  fronr  agriculturists.  It  has  never 
received  any  special  uotice  by  the  members  of  your  Club, 
although  many  gentlemen  have  more  or  less  alluded  to  it  in 
the  papers  introduced  by  them.  It  is  also  a  subject  that  lias 
uot  received  its  share  of  notice  in  the  lloyal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Jouniiil ;  it  has,  however,  been  noticed  by  the  following 
gentlemen  :  The  Earl  of  Lovelace,  vol.  v.,  p.  112,  recommends 
the  planting  rows  of  beans  3  feet  apart,  and  a  row  of  cabbage 
between,  iu  May  or  June,  aud  states  tluit  his  crop  of  beans 
was  increased  from  35  to  41  bushels  per  acre  since  the  cab- 
bages were  introduced.  Mr.  Hugh  llaynbird,  in  his  prize  re- 
port on  the  Farming  of  Sulfolk,  vol.  viii.,  p.  276,  describes  the 
system  adopted  by  Mr.  J,  C.  Downham,  of  Earl  Sohara,  of 
ploughing  the  laud  in  5^  feet  ridges,  and  planting  the  cab- 
bages on  the  top  of  each  ridge.  By  this  means  the  cart-wheels 
run  in  the  furrow,  and  the  crop  is  removed  without  injuring 
the  land.  The  time  of  day  chosen  for  putting  iu  tiie  plants  is 
from  four  to  seven,  or  eight  iu  the  evening,  tlius  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  a  cool  night,  and  the  cultivation  is  carried  on 
between  the  rows  with  the  common  plough,  only  doing 
each  alternate  space,  thus  cutting  olF  the  roots  on  one  side 
the  plant  ouly,  and  allowing  four  or  five  days  to  elapse 
before  cidtivating  the  other  side.  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Eead  in 
his  prize  report  on  the  Farming  of  Oxfordshire,  says 
the  drumhead  is  the  variety  most  commonly  cultivated 
iu  that  county,  the  seed  being  planted  in  August  for  planting 
out  in  October,  and  in  February  for  planting  out  in  May  and 
June ;  that  they  are  planted  out  a  yard  apart,  requiring  5,000 
plants  per  acre,  aud  tiiat  they  commonly  weigh  10  or  121bs., 
but  that  several  that  season  had  reached  241bs.  In  vol.  xxi., 
page  93,  our  friend  Dr.  Voelcker  (who,  by  tiie  way,  has  done 
more  for  farmers  and  modern  farming  than  any  other  man  iu 
England)  (Hear,  hear)  furnishes  a  paper  on  the  analysis  of  kohl- 
rabi and  cabbage,  and  says  that  they  deserve  to  be  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  than  they  are,  and  tlmt  the  former  crop  stands 
the  frost  remarkably  well,  and  far  surpasses  white  turnips  as 
food  for  lambs.  In  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  216,  Mr.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Ciren- 
cester, has  a  good  article  on  the  growtli  of  cabbage.  He 
recommends  drumhead  three-quarters  and  oue  quarter  savoy, 


aud  finds  them  invaluable  for  his  lambs  when  they  come  off 
tlie  clover  and  before  tliey  go  upon  the  swedes.  He  estimates 
their  weight  per  acre  at  30  tons,  against  18  of  swedes,  and  22 
of  mangolds.  Mr.  John  Chambers,  iu  the  second  series  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural /(?///■««/,  vol  v.,  p.  376,  describes  the  system 
he  carries  out  of  growing  potatoes  and  ox-cabbage  iu  alternate 
rows,  as  also  tares  and  savoy  cabbage.  T'hese  gentlemen  have 
only  treated  upon  cabbage  as  a  general  crop,  and  all  of  them 
allude  more  particularly  to  the  drumhead  or  ox-cabbage  ;  but 
my  principal  object  this  evening  will  be  to  show  the  advantage 
of  cabbage  as  a  summer  crop  ;  uot  that  there  will  be  much 
that  is  new  to  the  members  of  this  Club,  but  that,  by  the 
expression  of  your  opinions  in  tlie  discussion,  it  may  be 
brougiil  more  prominently  before  the  farmers  of  England 
and  receive  more  attention  than  it  does  at  present.  The 
value  of  cabbage  was  brought  more  prcmiuently  under  my 
notice  last  summer  from  the  fact  that  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation went,  those  who  had  a  good  stock  were  enabled  to  get 
tbrougli  such  a  critical  season  with  far  less  serious  conse- 
quences than  those  with  none.  I  will  point  out — 1st,  its 
advantages  as  a  summer  crop  ;  2ud,  the  different  methods 
of  planting  and  cultivating  it;  3rd,  tiie  '.ime  and  mode  of 
consuming  it,  with  some  general  remarks. 

The  Advantages  of  Cabbage  as  a  Su-mmeh  Crop. — ■ 
Before  enteriutf  upon  this  we  ought  perhaps  first  to  discuss 
how  the  crop  can  be  produced,  aud  at  what  cost ;  but  I  pur- 
posely place  this  first  in  order  to  show  that  whatever  the  cost, 
cabbage  should  be  grown.  On  the  generality  of  farms  the 
end  of  May  is  a  critical  time  iu  the  management  of  grazing 
land,  for  if  sulficient  stock  is  not  kept  to  prevent  the  grass 
getting  long,  the  stock  do  nut  care  to  graze  it  afterwards 
(especially  the  pastures  on  the  lighter  soils,  where  a  quantity 
of  couch  grass  is  often  mixed  with  the  other  herbage),  pre- 
ferring the  bare  places  ;  aud  thus  the  grass  on  a  portion  of  the 
land  is  left  over  for  winter.  I  admit  this  may  be  obviated  by 
mowing  a  portion  of  this  old  grass  each  day,  but  this  is  not 
often  done.  The  dilficulty  the  grazier  has  to  contend  with 
is  to  have  sulficient  stock  to  keep  the  grass  down,  aud  at  the 
same  time  not  to  over-stock,  and  so  not  to  have  enougli  food 
to  keep  the  animals  in  a  progressive  slate.  It  is  at  this  period, 
therefore,  that  the  farmer  needs  to  be  prepared  with  some 
early  cabbage,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distribute  a  cartful  or  so  each 
day  amougst  the  stock  upon  these  pastures,  and  thus  be  en- 
abled to  meet  the  above  emergency.  Very  often  drought  sets 
in,  and  the  grazier  gets  so  hard  up  for  food  iu  June,  July,  aud 
August,  that  he  is  compelled  to  sell  at  a  great  sacrifice  in 
consequence  of  shortness  of  keep,  when  a  few  acres  of  early 
cabbage  would  have  prevented  such  a  sacrifice.  This  is  an  im- 
portant point  to  be  considered,  for  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  a  case  that  aifects  whole  districts,  as  if  one  farmer  it 
compelled  to  sell  off  stock  from  this  cause  numbers  of  others 
are  too,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  stock  is  considerable,  aud  th« 
loss  often  great.  To  the  sheep-farmer  it  is,  perhaps,  of  still 
greater  importance,  as  the  clover  crop  has  of  late  years  been 
such  a  precarious  one  that  he  is  often  put  to  his  wit'i'  ends  to 
know  what  to  do  with  Ids  stock  s6  as  to  keep  theiu  in  a  pro- 
gressive state,  and  in  this  case  a  load  or  two  of  cabbage  per  day 
when  the  feed  runs  short  is  invaluable.  In  the  case  of  his  lambs, 
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We  all  know  that  to  rear  siieep  profitably  they  sliould  maintaiu 
the  fat  made  from  their  mother's  milk,  or  in  other  words,  be 
kept  ill  a  progressive  state,  for  a  check  iu  the  growth  of  a 
youug  animal  not  ouly  undoes  the  work  of  weeks,  but  it  often 
takes  montlis  to  get  the  animal  back  into  a  thriving  state,  be- 
sides the  question  of  loss  of  life,  often  very  great  with  this 
kind  of  stock  in  October  and  November,  tiie  mischief  being 
done  in  August  and  September,  when  a  liberal  allowance  of 
cabbage  and  artificial  food  would  be  a  preventive  of  all  these 
evils,  as  cabbage  is  one  of  the  finest  things  you  can  possibly 
get  for  lambs.  Ham  breeders  and  farmers  producing  prize 
stock  are  quite  alive  to  its  advantages,  for  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural and  other  shows  you  scarcely  see  a  pen  that  is  not  fed 
with  cabbages,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  a  lot  of  rams  can  be 
brought  to  perfection  without  it  as  an  auxiliary.  If  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  such  men  to  grow  cabbage  surely  there  can 
be  no  (luestion  about  its  being  so  for  those  also  who  have  to 
rear  a  flock  of  sheep.  Whilst  upon  this  subject  I  would 
mention  that  there  is  one  point  too  often  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  is  that  an  animal  in  good  condition,  unless  sub- 
jected to  cold  or  violent  exercise,  consumes  less  food  in 
keeping  up  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body  than  one  in 
low  condition,  as  they  lie  down  more  an  1  are  in  a 
more  contented  state  ;  consequently  they  must  convert 
more  of  their  food  into  flesh  and  fat,  and  thus  are  the 
better  machines  for  tiic  farmer's  purpose.  Another  profitable 
use  to  which  cabbage  may  be  applied  as  a  summer  crop  is  for 
fatting  cattle  in  the  stalls  during  the  summer.  Mr.  Anthony 
15ubb,  of  Witcombe  Court,  near  Gloucester  (who  has  for  thirty 
years  kept  his  stalls  full  in  the  summer  as  well  as  in  winter), 
tells  me  that  the  cattle  feed  much  faster  tied  in  during  the 
summer  than  they  would  out  grazing,  as  tliey  are  not  exposed 
either  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  the  cold  nights  which 
often  occur,  or  the  torment  of  flies,  either  of  which  causes 
may  be  the  means  of  the  beast  losing  the  fat  it  has  been  days 
in  acquiring,  and  is  consequently  so  much  loss  of  food  to  the 
farmer,  wliile  his  difficulty  is  to  keep  them  ou  when,  from 
drought  or  other  causes,  a  deficiency  arises  iu  the  supply  of 
green  food.  He  tells  me  he  has  never  tried  cabbage,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a  few  acres  of  Enfield  Market  or  other  early 
cabbage  just  meets  the  difficulty  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  cattle 
fed  under  cover  in  the  summer  require  much  less  food  to  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  fat  than  when  they  have  to  roam 
about  and  have  the  labour  of  finding  it  for  themselves — 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  large  beasts,  upon  which 
the  labour  of  gathering  its  own  food  tells  so  much  more 
than  upon  small  ones.  I  would  also  commend  the  prac- 
tice of  stall-feeding  to  the  advocates  of  the  factory  system 
of  checsemaking ;  for  a  cow  will  give  much  more  milk 
if  her  food  is  brought  to  her  ready  prepared  than  she  will 
if  she  has  the  labour  of  getting  it  for  lierself.  1  believe  that, 
with  the  aid  of  cabbage,  that  system  will  introduce  cheese  and 
butter-making  into  arable  districts,  with  great  advantage  too, 
upon  the  lighter  class  of  soil,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the 
roots  grown  must  be  eaten  on  the  laud,  for  then  instead  of 
the  farmer  buying  cattle  simply  to  tread  straw  in  the  winter 
months  he  would  be  able  to  make  it  into  manure  during  the 
summer,  and  in  a  far  more  profitable  manner. 

The  Planti>'g  and  Cultivation. — The  greatest  difficulty 
in  getting  a  crop  of  cabbage  is  to  get  a  stock  of  good  plants, 
as  the  seed  requires  to  be  planted  at  a  time  when  the  farmer 
is  very  busy,  and  both  the  ordering  the  seed  and  the  sowing  it 
is  too  apt  to  be  forgotten.  The  best  plan  is  to  order  the  seed 
of  your  seedsman  in  the  spring  with  the  other  seeds,  and  pre- 
pare a  quarter  or  half  an  acre  of  land  in  a  corner  well 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds,  and  on  tiie  20th  of 
July  sow  one-fourth  and  the  other  three-fourths  at  intervals 
of  a  week  between  each  planting,  so  as  to  use  every  precaution 
against  accidents  of  weatlier  and  vermin.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  come  up  t'ney  require  to  be  noticed  to  prevent  their 
being  destroyed  by  the  turnip  fly  or  slugs  :  they  should  be 
moderately  thick,  as  they  are  like  young  larch  trees,  and  nurse 
each  otlier  up  while  they  are  young  ;  at  the  same  time  if 
planted  too  thick  they  get  too  tender  and  too  long  in  the  stem. 
In  the  beginning  of  October  the  land  intended  to  be  planted 
with  cabbage  should  be  well-worked,  if  possible  sub-soiled, 
and  manured  both  with  farm-yard  and  artificial  manure ; 
for  the  cabbage  plant  is  a  gross  feeder  and  cannot  well  be 
over-manured,  as  the  weight  per  acre  may  often  be  doubled 
with  no  extra  expense  except  the  manure.    The  plants  should 


then  be  set  out  in  rows  2i  to  27  inches  apart,  the  latter  dis- 
tance being  preferable,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  horse-hoeing 
between  the  rows.  The  plants  are  then  set  with  a  setting-pin 
13  inches  apart  iu  the  rows.  This  should  be  done  wlien  the 
land  is  moderately  dry,  otiierwise  the  pin  is  apt  to  leave  the  soil 
caked  in  the  hole,  especially  on  some  soils.  The  plant  is  tlieu 
put  in  and  the  earth  pressed  to  the  roots,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
entire  hole,  otherwise  a  hollow  is  left  under  the  plant  very  pre- 
judicial in  dry  weather.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  root 
of  the  plant  is  not  doubled  up  in  putting  it  into  the  hole, 
althougli  some  little  doubt  is  entertained  whether  this  is  of 
much  consequence,  for  one  gentleman  told  nie  he  found  fault 
with  his  man  for  not  being  more  careful,  and  the  man  s:ud  it 
did  not  matter,  as  the  new  roots  would  spring  out  above  this. 
He  marked  some  to  see  if  it  was  so,  and  could  not  find  any 
dilference  between  those  put  in  straight  and  those  with  the 
root  doubled  up.  If  the  weather  is  very  dry,  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  water  the  plants  in  the  bed,  as  they  draw  so  much 
better,  and  the  small  fibrous  roots  do  not  get  broken  off.  I 
know  one  gentleman  near  Iloss,  whose  own  description  I  will 
presently  read  to  you,  who  has  been  a  successful  grower  for 
many  years,  and  who  gets  his  set  out  at  (id.  per  1,000,  a 
man  planting  5,000  per  day  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able 
myself  to  get  this  done.  The  planter  can  get  on  much  better 
by  having  a  boy  to  drop  the  plants  to  him  as  he  requires  them. 
As  they  will  have  to  be  horsehoed,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
rows  planted  straight,  and  this  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  a 
line,  or  some  pieces  of  cord  or  a  band  may  be  put  round  the 
roll  at  the  requisite  distances,  or  something  put  to  drag  be- 
hind the  harrows,  ci.re  being  taken  to  go  straight ;  but  the 
best  plan  is  to  put  the  coulters  of  the  seed-drill  the  requisite 
widtli,  and  run  it  over  the  land.  Another,  but  more  expensive 
mode,  is  to  set  them  in  every  third  furrow,  taking  care  that 
the  horses  do  not  tread  on  tlieni.  They  may  also  be  set  with 
a  spade  or  a  hoe,  the  trenches  being  first  opened  with  a 
plough.  When  planted  out  with  the  rows  3  feet  apart,  and 
at  a  distance  of  1  foot  from  each  other,  it  will  take  in  round 
numbers  31,000  plants  to  the  acre.  These,  if  bought  at  3s. 
6d.  per  1,000,  will  cost  £3  13s.  6d.,  and  6d.  per  1,000  for 
planting  out,  will  make  the  cost  £4,  or,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  say  9d.  per  1,000,  which  will  make  the  cost  £-1  8s.  3d. ; 
but  as  the  whole  cost  of  the  plants  if  grown  at  home  would 
ouly  be  about  10s.,  as  lib.  of  seed  at  4!<.  will  raise  sufficient 
plants  for  an  acre,  and  say  9d.  for  planting,  the  cost  in 
this  case  would  only  be  £1  6s.  per  acre.  To  this  we 
should  have  to  add  cultivatiou  of  the  land,  say  30s. ; 
rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  say  £3 ;  horse-hoeing,  8s. ;  and 
manure  £3,  making  a  total  of  £7  -is.  per  acre,  besides  farm- 
yard manure,  which  must  be  supplied  liberally  ;  and  if  you  can 
grow  30  tons  to  the  acre  you  get  a  most  valuable  stock  of 
food  at  less  than  5s.  per  ton  ;  and  where  is  the  man  that  is  not 
willing  to  give  double  this  sum  for  all  he  can  get?  Another 
mode  of  planting  that  I  have  tried,  and  also  seen  tried,  is  to  drill 
the  seed  as  you  would  turnips  or  swedes,  and  fill  in  any  gaps 
from  the  places  where  the  plants  are  thick  ;  by  this  means  you 
also  get  a  quantity  of  plants  to  sell  to  your  neighbours,  if  you 
draw  the  plants  by  hand  to  the  requisite  thickness.  I  have 
never  been  successful  with  this  system,  and  do  not  think  it 
answers  so  well  as  the  transplanting,  for  in  the  first  place,  you 
have  no  land  iu  July  without  sacrificing  a  crop  of  turnips  or 
swedes  ;  and  in  the  next,  the  plant  while  young  does  not  seem 
to  thrive  on  the  ridge  ;  but  I  must  admit  I  have  never  tried 
drilling  on  the  flat,  by  doing  which,  no  doubt,  the  plant  is  more 
protected  than  on  the  ridge,  while  in  a  tender  state.  On  the 
other  hand,  iu  October,  you  can  plant  after  a  corn  crop,  and 
it  is  a  poor  crop  of  turnips  or  swedes  that  is  not  worth  the  cost 
of  planting  out  the  cabbage  plants,  viz.,  15s.  'Jd.  per  acre,  and,  I 
believe,  the  crop  does  better  for  being  transplanted.  Such  has 
been  my  experience  and  probably  that  of  others  too,  as  this 
mode  has  not  been  much  followed  that  I  am  aware  of.  The 
cabbage  is  also  a  most  useful  plant  for  filling  up  gaps  in 
the  rows  of  mangolds,  swedes,  or  turnips,  for  we  all  know  the 
difficulty  there  is  to  get  a  crop  of  anytliing  in  these  gaps  if 
they  are  once  there.  They  are  also  very  useful  for  setting 
out  in  all  sorts  of  odd  corners,  that  arc  to  be  found  on  almost 
every  farm.  Sometimes  it  is  requisite  to  water  the  young 
plant  after  being  set  out ;  but  this  is  not  often  the  ease,  as  they 
stand  a  good  deal  of  dry  weather,  and  the  nights  are  long  iu 
April  and  October  ;  still,  when  planted  in  May  and  June,  ^ 
little  notice  must  be  given,  and  watered  if  necessary. 
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Time  and  Mode  or  Consumption.— As  I  have  already 
explained  the  greatest  advantage  of  growing  cabbage  is  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  out  other  crops,  and  it  should  lie  ready  to 
begin  upon  by  the  end  of  May  being  used  as  required  during 
June,  July,  and  August.  The  cabbages  should  be  cut  off  with 
a  knife,  leaving  the  three  lower  leaves  on  the  stem,  these 
being  then  cut  off  separately  and  taken  away  with  the  cab- 
bage :  this  will  allow  the  stem  to  shoot  out,  and  you  get  a 
second  crop  in  September  and  October,  which  comes  iu  very 
useful  for  the  lambs,  if  not  required  for  any  other  stock. 
Should  the  cabbage  be  cut  off  the  stem  below  tlie  leaves  they 
do  not  sprout  out  so  well,  and  often  not  at  all ;  therefore  the 
man  who  cuts  the  cabbage  requires  to  be  looked  after  to  pre- 
vent his  cutting  them  toolow,  as  to  cut  them  low  is  only  half 
the  trouble  of  cutting  the  cabbage,  and  then  the  leaves  sepa- 
rately. Tliis  system  of  keeping  for  a  second  crop  I  consider 
the  most  profitable,  but  they  are  sometimes  grown  and  con- 
sumed by  being  carted  off,  or  by  sheep  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  land  is  afterwards  ploughed  up  and  planted  with  rape  or 
turnips.  I  have  also  seen  beans  grown  amongst  the  cabbages 
with  advantage,  the  crop  in  this  case  being  sold  for  market  in 
May  before  the  beans  get  very  high  ;  then  tlie  stems  sprout 
again,  and  the  beans  are  out  of  the  way  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  second  crop  of  cabbage  coming 
to  advantage.  Some  persons  make  a  very  profitable  mode 
of  consumption  by  selling  them  off  early,  in  May,  when 
I  have  known  the"!  sold  at  the  rate  of  £iO  per  acre,  as  at 
this  season  of  the  year  most  kinds  of  greens  are  getting  scarce. 
The  ox  or  Drumhead  cabbage  are  generally  grown  in  a  diffe- 
rent manner  from  that  already  described,  the  seed  being 
planted  in  the  spring,  and  the  plants  set  out  in  May  or  June, 
coming  to  a  crop  iu  October  and  November,  and  upon  clay 
and  heavy  land  they  make  a  very  valuable  crop,  especially  on 
soils  that  do  not  grow  turnips  and  swedes  well,  as  they  come 
in  for  the  sheep  till  nearly  Cliristmas,  and  even  kept  for  ewes 
and  lambs  in  the  spring ;  and  the  stock  generally  thrives  upon 
them.  Wlien  grown  in  this  way  they  take  the  place  of  a 
portion  of  the  turnip  crop  in  the  rotation,  and  are  eaten  off 
in  time  to  plant  the  land  with  wheat,  and  I  have  seen  fields  of 
40  or  50  acres  planted  with  it.  About  one  plant  per  yard  is 
thick  enougli,  if  the  laud  is  in  good  condition  and  suitable  for 
growing  them  of  great  size.  It  is  advisable  to  plant  them  in 
rows  each  way,  as  they  well  repay  a  little  extra  trouble  in 
setting  out,  if  you  are  enabled  to  horse-hoe  them  across  as 
well  as  between  the  rows,  for  in  this  and  in  all  root  crops  the 
point  to  be  borne  iu  mind  is  that  little  profit  attends  the 
growth  of  roots  themselves,  but  their  great  advantage  is  in 
preparing  the  land  for  corn,  and  the  more  you  cultivate  be- 
tween the  roots  so  much  the  more  of  the  constituents  of  the 
soil  are  rendered  available  for  the  following  corn-crop,  which 
at  last  is  the  paying  crop.  If,  as  has  been  shown  in  this 
room,  the  land  naturally  produces  15  or  16  bushels  per  acre 
every  year,  and  that  by  taking  a  crop  of  roots  you  can  grow 
the  same  quantity  (that  is  30  to  32  bushels)  every  other  year, 
and  get  a  crop  of  roots  to  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation, 
you  must  be  the  gainer,  as  you  save  the  seed  and  labour  of 
the  alternate  crop  of  corn.  If  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  digress 
a  little  from  my  subject,  I  would  mention  I  have  no  doubt  you 
were  all  equally  struck  with  myself  at  the  result  of  Mr.  Lawes' 
experiments,  as  he  detailed  them  to  us  last  year,  when  he 
showed  that  the  land  planted  with  wheat  every  year  produced 
naturally,  without  any  stimulant,  15  bushels  per  acre  ;  there- 
fore we  may  take  it  as  a  fact  that  the  atmosphere  brought 
sufficient  plant-food  of  the  soil  into  an  available  state  for 
that  amount  of  corn.  With  the  simple  employment  of  stimu- 
lants (nitrate  of  soda),  lie  raised  the  crop  half  as  much  again  ; 
but,  if  he  could  spare  one  of  his  plots,  he  would  confer  im- 
mense advantage  upon  us  if  he  would  cultivate  it  perfectly, 
bringing  fresh  soil  to  the  surface  every  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  only  plant  the  corn  upon  it  every  other  year  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  my  belief  is  that  he  would  then  without  any 
application  of  manure  grow  as  many  bushels  in  one  crop 
every  other  year  on  that  plot  as  he  does  on  the  present  unma- 
nured  plots  with  two  crops  planted  every  year.  The 
doubt  having  arisen  in  many  minds  whether  the  present 
system  of  growing  root  or  fallow  crops  every  alternate 
year  is  not  wrong,  it  would  either  tend  to  confirm  that  doubt 
or  it  would  show  (as  I  believe  it  would)  that  it  is  the  right 
system,  although  it  is  not  so  much  the  growth  of  roots  that 
confers  the  benefit  as  the  opportunity  afforded,  and  generally 


carried  out,  of  thoroughly  working  and  pulverising  the  soil; 
for  we  know,  from  analysis,  that  there  is  in  most  soils  sufficient 
mineral  matter  to  last  for  thousands  of  years,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  render  it  available  to  the  plant ;  and  if  this  can  be  done 
by  cultivation  alone,  it  will  teach  us  to  work  our  land  with 
this  object  in  view  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  not  to 
undo  all  our  work  by  treading  and  poaching  the  land  (especi- 
ally heavy  land)  with  sheep,  &c.,  and  thereby  throwing  it  back. 
The  ox-cabbage  is  not  so  nutritious  a  food  as  the  smaller  and 
earlier  sorts,  still,  as  a  crop,  they  are  valuable,  and  with  a 
little  attention  may  be  grown  with  profit  in  all  sorts  of  odd 
corners  of  the  farm. 

General  Remarks. — Cabbage  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  nutritious  of  green  crops,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  analysis  and  remarks,  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  in  vol.  iv.  of 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Journal,  on  the  Chemistry  of 
Food. 

Water            86-28 

riesh-forraing  substances      ...         ...         ...  4'75 

Heat  and  fat-producing  substances  ...         ...  7'10 

Inorganic  matters  (ash)       1'87 

100-00 
It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  the  per-centage  of  flesh-forming 
substances  is  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  in  common  turnips, 
and  is  equal  to  almost  all  our  clovers  and  grasses,  and  hence 
the  avidity  with  which  it  is  devoured  by  young  growing  ani- 
mals such  as  lambs,  and  by  its  producing  so  much  milk,  and  I 
mention  this  to  show  its  superiority  as  a  summer  crop  over 
clovers  and  other  grasses,  for  if  you  grow  double  or  treble  the 
weight  per  acre  at  only  a  slightly  increased  cost,  and  get  a 
crop  more  available  for  being  given  to  stock,  in  consequence  of 
its  not  ripening  to  a  crop  all  at  once,  as  is  the  case  with  green 
crops,  it  gives  cabbage  a  great  advantage,  and  entitles  it  to  take 
a  more  prominent  place  on  our  farms.  Dr.  Voelcker  remarks  : 
"  Indeed  no  kind  of  green  food  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  field  contains  so  much  nutritious  matter  as  cabbage. 
Being  much  more  nutritious,  weight  for  weight,  than  turnips, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  succulent,  cabbages  form  a  valuable 
food  for  milch  cows.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of  cabbage,  and 
dairy  cows  fed  upon  it  and  some  hay  produce  much  and  rich 
milk;  and  the  butter  made  from  the  latter  is  free  from  the 
disagreeable  flavour  which  it  always  has  when  cows  are  fed 
upon  turnips.  Cabbages  for  this  reason  are  a  valuable  substi- 
tute for  turnips,  and  deserve  to  be  more  extensively  cultivated, 
in  England  than  they  are  at  present." 

In  concluding  my  paper  I  will  give  you  some  letters 
I  have  received  on  the  subject  by  gentlemen  who  have 
been  growers  of  cabbages :  Mr.  Ilartland,  of  Biddle- 
stone,  near  Ross,  tells  me  he  has  grown  them  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  and  does  not  know  now  what  he  should  do 
without  them.  He  plants  the  seed  in  last  week  of  July  or 
first  in  August,  and  plants  them  out  in  October,  getting  the 
laud  into  a  fine  tilth,  made  firm  by  rolling.  He  then  marks  it 
out  with  a  turnip-seed  drill  as  he  would  drill  turnips,  and  then 
crosses  these  drills,  so  that  there  is  the  mark  for  each  plant, 
&c.,  being  planted  :  this  enables  him  to  horse-hoe  each  way. 
He  has  two  men  who  will  each  set  their  5,000  per  day  ;  and 
he  told  me  he  had  heard  of  a  man  at  Evesham  who  would  en- 
gage to  plant  1,000  an  hour.  He  does  not  keep  them  to 
sprout  for  a  second  crop,  but  begins  in  June  to  cart  them  to 
the  sheep  on  the  clover,  finishing  them  off  by  hurdling  the 
sheep  on  them  at  night,  and  letting  them  go  on  the  clover  by 
day,  and  after  tlie  crop  is  cleared  takes  rape  or  turnips.  The 
way  he  has  grown  the  heaviest  crop  of  cabbage  has  been  by 
trenching  the  land  out  three  feet  deep,  and  filling  in  the  bot- 
tom of  these  trenches  with  farmyard  manure ;  but  this  was 
only  in  a  garden,  and  would  be  impracticable  in  the  field,  but 
the  crop  obtained  by  this  method  was  immense.  Mr.  Stratton, 
of  Chilcombe,  Hants,  writes :  "  I  sow  cabbage  seed  early  iu 
August,  some  of  the  small  early  and  some  ot  the  large  late 
kind.  I  plant  out  some  of  the  small  sort  in  the  autumn  for 
feed  in  July,  and  in  the  spring  plant  out  all  the  plants.  I 
have  the  small  sort  two  feet  square,  and  the  large  three  ditto. 
They  will  keep  good  till  January,  and  do  sheep  better  and 
grow  more  feed  than  any  other  vegetable.  The  planting 
out  of  the  small  sort  costs  10s.  per  acre  ;  the  large, 
one-third  less.  They  can  be  cheaply  kept  clean  by  horse- 
hoeing  two   ways.      I  sold   one   hundred  lambs  (born    th§ 
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end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March)  October   22iid, 
at  60s.  each,  and  cabbage  was  their  chief  diet."      Mr.  R.  H. 
Masfen,  Pendeford,  Wolverhampton :  "  I  grow  a  few  acres' 
my  first  being  the  garden  kind,  and  I  follow  up  witli  the  larger 
and  later  sort.    The  early  kind  I  plant  in  rows  between  the 
furrows,  and  16  by  14  between  the  plants ;  they,  therefore,  ave- 
rage nearly  5|  cabbages  per  square  yard,  and  grow  nearly  or 
quite  as  large  a  weight  as  the  larger  kinds.      We  begin  to  cut 
in  June,  and  arrange  to  have  them  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  and  some  of  the  later  planted  we  generally  reserve  for 
the  ewes  during  the  month  of  March  and  April.     The  difficulty 
IS  to  secure  thcra  from  frost,  and  if  they  are  planted  too  soon 
they  are  of  little  advantage  for  spring  food.     I  have  a  good 
portion  of  my  plants  from  Scotland,  and  although  I  have  fre- 
quently grown  seed  from  the  best  of  the  kind,  they  are  not  so 
good  in  their  proof  as  the  plants  I  get  from  there  direct— a 
thing  I  am  often  surprised  at."     Mr.  Samuel  Robinson,  Mel- 
bourne,  near  Derby  :    "  It  is  now  about  thirty  years  since  I 
began  to  cultivate  ox-cabbage  upon  an  extensive  scile  as  an 
article  of  food  for  sheep  and  cattle.    At  that  time  it  was  not 
nearly  in  so  general  use  as  at  present.     My  method  of  using 
it  for  cattle  was  to  put  it  through  the  chopping  machine 
with   the   straw,   which   produced  an   article   of  food    botii 
wholesome  and    at  the  same  time  more   economical    than 
any   I   knew,  and  of  which  they  ate  freely.    After  several 
years'  experience  of  its  value  for  autumn  and  early  winter 
food,    I    directed    my    attention   to   the    improvement    of 
the    stock    then    in    cultivation,     and     by    seeding    the 
large  hearted  stems  in  close  proximity  with  the  leafy  and  more 
robust  constitutioned  ones,  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  stock  which  will  stand  a  much  greater  amount  of 
severe  winter  weather,  and  also  double  the  weight  of  vegetable 
substance.     I  have  on  several  occasions  calculated  on  different 
plots  of  land  after  the  rate  of   50  to  60  tons  per  acre,  with 
individual  bulbs  from  701bs.  to  Sl-lbs.  each,  and  by  reference 
to  my  catalogue  you  may   judge  of  my  success  in  different 
competitions  and  exhibitions.     I  have  found  that  ammonical 
liquor  from  gas  works,  soot,  lime,  and  salt,  combined  with  stable 
manure,  are   a  good  dressing  for  the  growth  of  tlie  cabbage 
class.    One  of  the  great  advantages  of  cabbage  for  cattle  and 
sheep  food  in  autumn  is,  that  they  have  less  acid  in  them,  and 
do  not  produce  that  scouring  effect  as  mangolds  and  turnips  at 
that_  season   of  the  year.     I  think  it  well  to  mention  that  in 
reading  the  Farm  Memoranda  contained  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle   of    March    25th,  it  says  that:    'Tlie   cultivation 
of  cabbage  is  greatly  increasing,  but  it  will  never  find  favour 
when  planted  in  the  autumn  in  field  culture.     Nearly  all  the 
plants  set  before  Christmas  have  been  destroyed  by  the  frost, 
birds,  and  other  enemies  ;  seed  sown  now  will  produce  crops 
within  a^few  weeks  as  early  as  autumn-planted,  and  without 
the  risk.'     This  is  holding  out  a  mistaken'course  of  cultivation 
to  young  growers.     Spring-sown  plants  can  never  arrive  at 
anything  like  the  size  and  perfection  of  autumn-sown  ones. 
I  have  tested  them  on  several  occasions,  and  will  give  any 
man  20  lb.  a  head  in  competition  with  20  cabbage  and  then 
beat  10  more,  making  30  lb.    It  is  quite  true  we  have  recently 
had  some  trying  seasons  for  the  cabbage  class,  particularly  by 
the  destructive  effect  of  insects  or  what  we  call  tlie  green-fly  ; 
the  destruction,  however,  has  been  equally  great  with  spring- 
Bown   plants   as   the  autumn  ones."     Mr.  T.  H.  Saunders, 
Watercombe  Farm,  Dorchester,  says:  "  I  am  not  a  large  grower, 
but  I  generally  grow  five  or  six  acres  a  year  of  what  people 
call   Robinson's  drumheads  ;   it  is  a   large  sort  of  cabbage 
which  comes  in  for  feeding  at  the  latter  end  of  September, 
and  lasts  until  after  the  heavy  frost  comes  in.     I  generally 
cut  and    cart  away  the  best  and  fold  after  with   sheep.     I 
give  my  carted  ones  to  my  store  pigs  and  working  oxen ; 
and  when  my  fatting  beasts  first  come  to  house,  I  begin  by 
giving  them  cabbage  as  long  as  they  last.    I  find  all  stock  are 
fond  of  them  when  they  get  ripe  and  hard.  They  don't  all  get 
ripe  together,  therefore  I  cut  a  road  through  the  piece  wide 
enough  for  a  cart  to  pass,  and  begin  to  cut  the  ripest  first,  as 
they  begin  to  crack  open,  and  carry  them  to  the  road,  where 
the  cart  takes  them  away;  so  I  still  go  over  them  and  cut  f  hose 
which  are  ripe,  as  I  find  all  stock  prefers  the  hard  white  part. 
I  do  this  because  the  first  which  get  ripe  spoil  before  the  later 
ones  are  fit.    If  land  is  put  in  good  order,  well  maintained 
with  yard  dung  in  our  chalky  arable  land  they  weigh  from 
81bs.  to  leibs.  each,  and  some  of  the  best  up  to  201bs.  and 
JJolbs.  each,  in  a  good  season.    I  don't  grow  any  early  sorts, 
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as  I  don't  want  them  at  that  time  of  the  year.    I  generally 
grow  them  on  land  coming  in  course  for  wheat,  where  the 
other  part  of  the  field  is  sown  to  rape  or  early  turnips,  as  rape 
comes  with  me  better  than  cabbages  planted  out  early  in  the 
autumn,  as  the  winter  and  game   destroy  them  if  planted  out 
in  the  autumn.     I  am  just  going  to  plant  out  mine  now  in  the 
open  field.     I  have  about  130,000  which  I  transplanted  about 
4  inches  apart,  last  September,  ia  a  sheltered  situation,  and 
put  hurdles  round  to  protect  them ;  they  are  now  good  sized 
plants.    I  put  them  at  two  feet  apart  each  way,  so  as  you  have 
64  to  the  rod.     I  am  particular  about  having  them  put  in 
exactly  on  the  square,  as  I  can  horse-hoe  them  each  way 'to 
keep  them  clean  at  a  little  expense  when  you  see  any  weeds 
begin  to  appear.     Cabbages  must  not  be  sown  before  the  first 
week  in  August,  or  many  of  them  will  run  to  seed.  I  generally 
leave  an  end  of  a  headland  in  my  turnip  field  to  sow  about 
31bs.  or  41bs.  very  thickly,  until   they  are  large  enouo-h  to 
transplant  out.    By  this  system  ]    find  it  is  most  convenient, 
as  well  as  cheapest.     If  you  buy  your  plants,  you  often  do  not 
get  the  sort  you  want,  and  cannot  get  them  when  most  con- 
venient to  put  them  in.     I  find  the  way  to  get  the  sort  of  seed 
is  to  pull  up  three  or  four  of  the  sort  of  cabbages  in  Septem- 
ber which  you  think  is  the  best,  trim  off  the  leaves  instead  of 
cutting  the  cabbage  in  the  usual  way,  then  transplant  them 
where   they  can   stand  for  seed.     If  not  planted   early  the 
winter  mostly  kills  them.    Then  sow  this  bit  of  seed  early  in 
June,  to  go  for  seed,  as  I  have  before  described.     By  this 
means  you  can  improve  your  sort.    The  way  I  adopt  in  plant- 
ing IS  easy  and  simple.     When  the  land  is  worked  fine  I  roll 
it  with  a  light  roller ;  then  I  put  two  tines  reversed  to  the  bar 
of  horse-hoe,  with  a  pony  in  ;  it  makes  two  marks  across  the 
field  ;  then  I  put  in  a  third  tine  ;  let  the  tiiird  tine  be  steered 
back  in  the  mark  made  in  the  first  going  across,  which  keeps 
the  distance  exact  at  two  feet  apart.    When  you  have  the  land 
marked  out  one  way,  then  begin  to  cross  the  other  in  the  same 
manner,  so  that  they  can  see  where  to  put  the  plant  at  every 
crossing.     Some  boy  or  girl  takes  the  pknts  in  baskets,  and 
drops  one  on  every  crossing.    It  costs  about  4s.  per  acre  in 
planting.    I  sometimes  sell  some  to  people  who  come  with 
carts  to  carry  to  market.     I  never  sell  them  under  3d.  each  ; 
it  would  pay  well  if  you  could  get  plenty  of  customers  for  all." 
Mr.  T.  Chapman  Saunders,  of  Watercombe,  son  of  the  last- 
named  gentleman,   read  a  paper  to  the  Winfrith   Farmers' 
Club,  on  the  6th  of  last  month,  on  the  preparation  required 
and  the  best  time  for  planting  the  usual  farm  crops  on  differ- 
ent soils,  part  of  which  is  pertinent  to  our  subject  this  evening. 
In    the   course   of  his   remarks  he   said :     The  greater  the 
variety  and  assortment  of  green  crops  for  stock  to  be  used  at 
different  stages  throughout  the  season  the  better.    Experience 
too  truly  proved,  especially  in  the  case  of  swedes  and  turnips, 
that  the  land  became  "  sick"  by  the  same  crop  being  too  fre- 
quently sown,  hence  farmers  should  give  attention  to  any  new 
plant   that  was    calculated    to    supply    such    a    deficiency. 
Cabbage  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  an  exhausting  crop" 
but  after  ten-years'  experience  he  had  arrived  at  quite  a  differ- 
ent conclusion.     He  had  invariably  found  the  land  to  grow 
wheat  better  after  cabbage,  part  carried  off  and  part  fed  on  it 
than  after  turnips.    He  would  remind  them  that  tlie  expense' 
of  rearing  plants,  including  transplanting,  hoeing,  &c.,  was 
precisely  the  same  for  a  bad  crop  as  a  good  one,  hence  (the 
cost^  per  acre  being  tlie  same)  the  belter  the  land  was,  or 
artificially  made  so,  so  much  the  better  paying  the  yield  would 
be.     He  thought  also  some  misapprehension  existed  as  to  the 
cost  and  method  of  growing  cabbage  in  the  field.    As  much 
had  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  late,  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  state  something  of  the  system  he  had  adopted. 
In  the  first  place  he  reared  his  own  plants,  which  everyone 
who  intended  growing  a  few  acres  of  cabbage  annually  should 
do,  as  by  that  means  the  expense  was  much  less  than  by  pur- 
chasing them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  of  transplant- 
ing immediately  from  the  bed.    Besides,  they  could  choose  the 
weather  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  which,  if  stormy,  was  so 
much  the  better.    The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  first 
week  in  August.     If  sown  in  July  the  plants  too  frequently 
"ran  to  seed."    He  was  therefore  inclined  to  attribute  in 
plants  their  going  to  seed  and  being  regarded  as  a  bad  sort 
to  the  fact  of  their  being  sown  too  early.     About  the  begin- 
ning of  October  these  plants  would  be  fit  to  transplant  into  a 
plot  of  well-prepared  land,  allowing  each  plant  about  four 
inches  square  of  space  each  way.    One  horse  and  plough 
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was  needed  to  turn  over  a  small  furrow,  which  was 
best  raked  down  to  make  a  plain  surface  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  small  plants  which  should  be  set  in 
the  ground  by  piercing  holes  with  a  stick.  A  good 
staff  of  labourers,  and  a  suitable  time  should  be  selected  for 
such  work,  so  as  to  get  it  completed  in  a  limited  period,  thus 
the  small  plants  should  remain  till  the  following  April  or  be- 
ginning of  May,  when  they  could  be  removed  and  planted  out 
liually  at  proper  distances,  say  two  feet  each  way,  which 
should  be  done  in  this  manner :  Having  prepared  the  land 
(whicli  is  generally  taken  after  a  root  crop,  fed  off  late,  after 
tiie  barley  sowing  has  ended),  the  soil  should  be  rolled  lightly 
to  get  a  comparatively  smooth  surface.  Then  fixing  three 
tines  (the  reverse  way  remember)  on  the  bar  of  the  horse- 
hoe,  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  apart,  proceed  to  mark  lines 
across  the  field  one  way,  then  drawing  the  implement  across  the 
field  at  right  angles  the  other  way  the  plants  must  be  set  at 
the  points  where  the  lines  cross  each  other,  thus  easily  indi- 
cated, and  from  the  fact  of  the  plants  being  in  perfectly  direct 
lines  several  ways,  the  horse-hoe  would  save  much  labour  in 
hoeing,  by  first  going  one  way,  and  then  across  in  the  other  direc- 
tion a  few  days  later,  as  might  appear  desirable.  Thus  the 
cost  of  hand-hoeing  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  About  1 1,000 
plants  per  acre  would  be  required  to  place  them  at  what  he 
found  a  fair  distance,  viz.,  two  feet  apart  each  way.  Method 
was  essential  in  the  distribution  and  economy  of  labour  in 
planting  cabbages,  not  less  than  in  many  other  branches  of 
farming  pursuits.  He  found  the  following  the  best  plan  to 
follow  :  Pirst,  form  a  company  of  three  men,  each  taking  a 
separate  line  across  the  field ;  one  boy  or  woman  had  work 
enough,  and  not  too  much  to  drop  the  plants  one  at  each  mark 
indicated.  If  another  company  could  be  formed  similar  in 
number  so  much  the  better,  but  it  must  act  cpiite  independently. 
A  lad  not  quite  equal  to  planting  might  be  usefully  employed 
in  placing  baskets  filled  with  plants  at  easy  distances  from 
those  who  dropped  them,  and  also  in  removing  empties.  He 
preferred  placing  plants  in  baskets  when  drawn  from  the  beds, 
as  they  suffered  little  damage  in  that  manner  compared  with 
what  they  might  if  thrown  into  a  cart.  It  was  also  easier  to 
carry  them  into  the  middle  of  a  field,  walking  on  the  land 
already  planted,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  crossing  marks.  The 
cost  of  carting  the  plants,  say  one-eighth  of  a  mile  and  plant- 
ing ou  this  system,  would  not  exceed  5s.  per  acre  altogether. 
It  was  better  to  plant  out  finally  in  spring  rather  than  in  au- 
tumn, as  the  risk  of  damage  by  game,  rabbits,  wood-pigeons,  and 
severe  winter  vi'as  lessened.  A  deviation  from  the  four- 
course  rotation  was  necessary  to  grow  cabba^'es  well  in  this 
respect,as  well  as  many  others;  that  system  would  be  more  and 
more  condemned  as  time  passed  and  circumstances  altered. 
Other  systems  providing  that  not  more  than  one-half  the  land 
sown  to  corn  in  any  one  year  might  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  future  agreements  between  landlords  and  tenants. 
Mr.  John  Cadle,  ISalliugham  Hall,  near  Ross:  "The  fol- 
lowing is  the  plan  I  usually  adopt :  About  the  20th  of  July 
I  sow  my  seed  ou  land  previously  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  which  has  been  rendered  of  a  very  fine  tilth.  I  ge- 
nerally leave  a  portion  of  the  ground  that  has  been  prepared  for 
turnips  for  this  purpose.  Some  plant  the  seed  after  early  pota- 
toes, and  it  is  a  very  good  plan,  as  the  object  is  to  get  the  land 
as  clean  as  possible  aud  not  manure  too  highly  ;  if  manured 
the  plants  grow  so  quick,  and  the  stems  are  very  liable  to 
become  broken  iu  plautiug,  aud  are  also  very  apt  to  be- 
come long  in  the  stem  ;  illjs.  of  seed  is  sufticient  to  plant 
Lalf-an-acre  of  ground,  aud  lib.  of  seed  will  grow 
enough  plants  to  transplant  one  acre.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  sow  the  seed  too  thickly :  the  plants  do  not  make  such 
vigorous  growth  from  a  thick  seed-bed  as  a  thin  one.  I  have 
tried  drilling  the  seed  on  the  ridge,  and  then  drawing  the  sur- 
plus plants  out  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  leaving  the  remainder 
to  their  proper  width.  If  drilled  in  summer,  the  ground  is  occu- 
pied too  long ;  and  if  drilled  in  autumu,  the  plants  are  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  winter,  and  are  not  deep  enough  in  the 
ground  to  prevent  the  winds  in  March  blowing  them  away. 
Immediately  after  harvest,  I  use  Beutall's  Broadshare  ou  mj 
wheat  stubbles  :  and  thoroughly  clean  it.  I  then  let  it  remain 
till  about  the  middle  of  October,  then  haul  about  15  tons  of 
good  farmyard  manure ;  plough  it  in  about  seven  inches  deep. 
The  plough  is  followed  by  subsoil  plough,  breaking  up  the 
bottoraof  furrow  another  four  or  five  inches.  Then,  about  the 
last  week,  in  October,  I  sow  ou  about  four  to  five  cwts.  of  bouc, 


superphosphate  of  lime  :  harrow  the  ground  down  and  mark 
out  the  rows.  This  I  accomplish  by  taking  the  levers  out 
of  corn-drill,  and  ouly  leave  two  or  three  in  according  to 
width  required,  then  run  the  drill  over  the  ground  :  one  horse 
will  do  this.  I  then  transplant  the  cabbage  plants  in  the 
drill  marks.  I  like  them  best  27  inches  apart  from  row  to 
row,  and  about  15  to  18  inches  in  tlie  row.  By  putting  tliem 
27  inches  apart,  1  am  enabled  to  get  a  cart  between  the  rows, 
during  summer,  to  haul  off  those  that  become  matured  first 
without  injury  to  the  others.  I  like  planting  on  the  flat  much 
better  than  on  the  ridge,  as  I  used  formerly  to  do,  the  ground 
lies  so  much  cooler  during  summer.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
steer  the  drill  straight.  1  give  Id.  per  hundred  (120)  to  pull 
and  plant.  Women  can  get  about  2s.  per  day,  provided  they 
have  not  far  to  carry  them.  I  endeavour  to  have  them  in  the 
adjoining  field  ;  they  get  better  rooted  to  stand  the  winter  when 
pulled  and  planted  the  same  day.  1  should  not  advise  any  one 
to  plant  too  early,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  go  to  seed  in  the 
spring ;  if  planted  about  the  end  of  October  they  will  be 
plenty  early  enough,  as  my  object  in  growing  cabbage  is  to 
provide  food  for  the  stock  when  all  other  keep  is  short,  which 
is  about  June,  July,  August.  Mangel-wurtzel  are  generally 
all  gone  by  this  time,  and  then  in  September,  and  during 
autumu  and  veinter,  we  get  plenty  of  turnips  and  swedes.  No 
farmer  should  be  without  an  acre  or  two,  and  I  find  those  wlio 
have  planted  increase  their  acreage  every  year.  During  May 
and  the  early  part  of  June  we  also  have  generally  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  grr.ss  and  clover.  I  find  that  during  the  three 
months  before  named,  we  are  shorter  of  keep  than  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  I  find  them  especially  useful  to  haul  out  ou 
clover,  &c.,  to  wean  lambs  on  or  to  give  to  milk  cows  in  July, 
when  the  grass  is  shortest,  and  before  the  aftermaths  are  ready. 
1  think  the  "  Enfield  Market"  the  best  sort  to  plant :  it  grows 
large  and  yet  comes  in  early,  two  most  desirable  objects.  I 
use  the  horse-hoe  very  freely  during  the  summer  months.  T 
have  often  been  surprised  at  the  great  quantity  of  keep  one 
acre  will  produce." 

Kold  liah'i  is  a  variety  of  cabbage  that  I  will  just  mention  iu 
order  to  give  any  member  who  has  had  any  experience  of  its 
growth  an  opportunity  of  giving  us  tiie  benefit  of  that  experi- 
ence. I'or  myself  I  have  never  grown  any,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  command  so  much  favour  iu  the  west  and  north  as  in 
tlie  east  and  south,  and  this  is  probably  accounted  for,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  plant  that  delights  in  dry 
W'eather,  so  that  a  climate  with  only  half  tlie  quantity  of  rain 
we  get  seems  best  adapted  for  it.  This  accounts  for  the  fine 
specimens  to  be  seen  last  autumn  at  our  agricultural  shows. 
It  seems  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  heavy  retentive  class  of 
soils  better  than  the  turnip,  as  the  bulb  being  above  the 
ground  the  nature  of  the  soil  does  not  interfere  with  its  extend- 
ing in  size.  It  is  planted  and  cultivated  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  ox-cabbage  ;  but  where  grown  in  large  quantities  it  is 
drilled  direct  on  the  land  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April, 
and  singled  out  to  the  requisite  width  when  of  sufficient  size. 
It  appears  a  very  suitable  crop  for  transplanting  after  vetches, 
peas,  or  early  potatoes,  and  for  filling  up  gaps  in  man- 
golds and  swede  rows.  Dr,  Voelcker  informs  us  iu  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Jonr/ial,  vol.  xxi.  p.  03,  tliat  it  stands  the  frost 
remarkably  well,  and  in  Germany,  where  tliey  are  grown  for 
the  table,  they  are  not  considered  good  until  they  have  stood 
at  least  a  week's  frost.  He  gives  us  the  following  as  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  green-top  variety : 

Water 86.020 

Oil 227 

*  Soluble  protein  compounds  2.056 

Sugar,  gum,  aud  pectin 6.007 

Salts,  soluble  in  water  .970 

f  Insoluble  protein  compounds    .300 

Digestible  fibre  and  insoluble  pectinous  compounds  2.993 

Woodyfibrc  1.230 

Insoluble  mineral  matters .197 

100.000 

*  Containing  nitrogen  329 

f  Containing  nitrogen Oi8 

Total  nitrogen 377 

Percentage  of  ash 1.167 

This  analysis  shows  kohl  rabi  to  be  much  more  nutritious 
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thau  swedes,  mangolds,  and  turnips.  He  also  states  that  "  it 
is  excellent  food  for  milch  cows,  inasmuch  as  it  produces 
much  and  good  milk,  and  the  butter  lias  not  the  unpleasant 
flavour  of  that  made  from  milk  of  cows  fed  upon  turnips." 

Mr.  G.  Matson  (Mersea,  Colchester)  ((uite  agreed  witli  the 
reader  of  the  paper  that  cabbage-growing  had  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserved  from  the  farmers  of  Euglaud,  notwitli- 
standing  which  he  believed  that  in  a  few  years  it  would  be  every- 
where recognised  that  cattle  cabbage  was  one  of  the  most  invalu- 
able products  within  the  farmer's  reach.  Although  lie  had 
been  engaged  in  farming  operations  for  fourteen  years,  he  must 
confess  lie  never  grew  cabbage  till  last  year,  when  he  was  in- 
duced to  plant  some  upon  half  an  acre  of  land  beside  the  road. 
This  he  did  on  the  l-th  of  June.  On  the  16th  of  January  he 
found  that  the  ordinary  green  food  which  he  required  for  150 
Hampshire  lambs  failed,  and  he  turned  to  the  cabbage.  Tor 
weeks  he  might  say  the  animals  lived  upon  nothing  besides 
corn  and  cake  but  the  cabbage  leaves  stripped  from  under- 
neath the  plant.  To  his  surprise,  this  did  not  hurt  the  cab- 
bages in  the  slightest  degree.  They  might  learn  a  lesson  from 
this,  for  it  was  a  most  general  thing  to  leave  the  under-leaves 
to  rot  away.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  reader  of  the 
paper  as  to  the  estimated  weight  per  acre,  he  (Mr.  Matson) 
generally  found  that  the  weights  of  such  things  required 
weighing  over  again.  The  Mark  Lane  E.rprcss  had  told  us  of 
somebody  growing  00  tons  an  acre  of  mangold  wurtzel.  [A 
Voice  :  "  So  it  was."]  All  he  wished  to  say  was  that  they 
should  be  cautious  in  receiving  all  wonderful  weights  and 
measurements.  His  latest  crop  of  cabbage  was  grown  in  July, 
and  fed  otf  in  October  ;  but  he  Iiad  some  seed  from  Sutton,  of 
Reading,  sown  in  October,  which  he  fancied  would  produce  an 
immense  quantity  of  food.  On  heavy  land  the  autumn-sown 
cabbage  was  not  what  was  most  suitable.  It  was  in  that  case 
necessary  to  transplant  in  the  summer  to  consume  in  the  au- 
tumn. Mr.  Cadle  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  Club  for  intro- 
ducing a  subject,  to  which  but  little  attention  had  been  before 
called  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Mf.chi  (Tiptree,  Essex)  hid  been  a  cabbage-grower  for 
many  years.  He  always  grew  plants  planted  in  the  spring,  to 
come  in  during  the  late  summer  months.  At  harvest-time,  for 
instance,  they  were  exceedingly  useful.  As  they  always  should 
keep  cattle  stall-feeding  in  the  summer,  as  well  as  winter,  the 
value  of  cabbage  was  immense,  when  other  food  was  scarce, 
and  this  generally  happened  in  July,  August,  or  part  of 
September.  At  that  time  he  invariably  planted  about  six 
acres  of  cabbage  after  winter  tares.  He  generally  got  a  good 
crop  of  winter  tares  mixed  with  winter  oats  and  some  wheat, 
which  was  of  course  cut  and  consumed.  As  the  land  was 
cleared  lie  manured  it  with  twenty  loads  of  rich  manure ; 
then  double  ploughed  it,  one  plough  going  on  the  top,  and 
another,  drawn  by  four  horses,  going  underneath.  What 
applied  to  many  other  root-crops,  applied  also  to  cabbage — it 
wanted  deep  cultivation  and  plenty  of  manure.  The  laud 
being  so  manured  and  rolled  down,  he  watched  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  good  thunder-shower,  which  was  a  very  uncertain 
affair.  Last  year  lie  had,  as  the  Club  would  remember,  to 
wait  an  unusually  long  while,  but  the  moment  the  opportunity 
arrived  he  got  every  person  upon  whom  hands  could  be  laid 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  cabbage  was  taken  from  the  beds 
and  at  once  put  into  the  ground,  the  marks  being  of  course 
made  with  the  drill.  He  recommended  every  farmer  to  have 
always  a  bed  of  cabbage-plants;  the  same  with  kohl  rabi, 
else  just  as  the  plants  were  wanted  a  difficulty  might  be  ex- 
perienced in  getting  them,  because  even  if  there  were  any 
near,  which  was  very  often  the  case,  they  were  in  general  de- 
juand.  Besides,  the  plants  got  so  dry  from  counting  them  and 
bringing  them  some  distance,  that  it  took  away  immensely 
from  their  value.  In  his  case  they  applied  the  jet  to 
the  cabbage  bed,  and  the  consequence  was  the  plants 
pulled  up  easy,  with  plenty  of  mud  around  the  roots, 
and  were  much  more  likely  to  grow  than  under  any  other 
circumstances.  Although  last  year  was  so  unfavour- 
able to  planting  out,  the  cabbages  were  planted  out. 
Then  came  the  unfortunate  winter,  when  he  expected  every 
cabbage  would  have  been  killed,  but  they  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, proved  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  during  the  pre- 
sent spring  for  the  lambs.  Of  so  much  value  were  they, 
that  a  neighbour  of  his  had  bid  him  £15  for  a  single  acre 
for   his    sheep    and    lambs;  but    he  declined  to  part  with 


them.  In  feeding  animals,  if  they  were  not  folded  on  the 
land  for  bullocks,  for  example,  he  passed  the  cabbages 
through  a  pulper  worked  by  steam  power,  and  it  was  as- 
tonishing how  useful  they  were  mixed  with  the  other  food. 
Where  tliey  grew  plenty  of  beans  on  heavy  laud,  if  they  were 
short  of  food  in  July  Ihey  might  have  as  much  as  they 
liked,  by  passing  the  beans  through  the  chaff-cutter. 
He  always  bought  in  his  live  stock  in  July,  because  people 
were  then  obliged  to  sell  them,  and  there  was  less  likelihood  of 
disease  (Hear,  hear).  Kohl  rabi  was  very  much  the  same  kind 
of  thing  as  cabbage  ;  it  transplanted  admirably,  and  it  might 
be  grown  from  seed.  He  himself  had  grown  it  both  ways, 
and  in  growing  from  seed  it  had  better  be  treated  as  in  the 
case  of  mangolds.  This  was  the  readiest  method  of  producing 
an  enormous  crop.  There  was  one  point  to  which  he  would 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large,  especially  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  namely,  the  application  of  town-sewage 
for  the  growth  of  kohl  rabi  and  cabbage.  He  once  grew  11 
acres,  when  he  kept  a  quantity  of  pigs,  and  applied  sewage  with 
the  jets,  and  the  Club  would  have  no  idea  of  the  enormous 
produce.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a  small  leakage  from 
the  sewage  pipe,  and  along  the  line  where  it  ran,  the  cabbages 
were  almost  as  big  as  bushel  measures  over  and  above  the 
rest  of  the  field.  An  examination  of  any  of  the  sewage  farms 
would  show  the  enormous  rapidity  with  which  the  cabbage 
crops  were  grown.  The  plants  were  always  healthy,  because 
they  were  always  kept  moist.  Cabbages  put  into  sewage 
ground,  in  ten  weeks  produced  a  crop  worth  £25  ;  they  got  in 
point  of  fact  all  the  good  results  of  a  tropical  climate  by  the 
summer  applieation  of  sewage.  He  thanked  Mr.  Cadle  for  his 
paper,  and  quite  agreed  with  him  that  cabbage  was  a  safe  and 
excellent  food,  the  cultivation  of  which  he  would  recommend  to 
every  farmer.  Before  concluding,  he  would  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  of  the  great  benefit  they  might  derive  by  visiting 
each  other's  farms.  The  late  Mr.  John  Hudson,  of  Castleacre, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  country,  used  to  say 
that  visiting  each  other's  fiirms  was  oue  of  the  most  profitable 
occupations  in  which  farmers  could  engage.  That  gentlemau 
had  never  grown  a  crop  of  tares,  but  when  he  saw  what  he 
(Mr.  Mechi)  was  doing  in  that  respect,  he  ever  after  grew  30 
acres  a  year,  and  acknowledged  a  great  saving  in  oats  (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  II.  TuETiiEWY  (Silsoe)  said  he  adopted  the  system 
of  the  late  Mr.  Fisher  Ilobbs,  whose  name  was  known  to 
most  persons  in  the  room.  His  plan  was  to  sow  in  August, 
strike  the  cabbage  out  in  November,  plmt  them  out  in  Febru- 
ary, and  about  July  or  August  they  came  into  crop,  and  went  on 
from  that  time  till  Christmas  ;  and  every  year  he  had  had 
cabbages  from  about  June  and  July  till  Christmas.  Mr. 
Cadle  had  alluded  to  the  value  of  cabbage  in  May,  but  in  May 
with  him  they  were  not  wanted  so  much,  as  they  had  generally 
good  grass  at  that  time.  With  him  the  short  time  for  grass  was 
July  and  August,  and  then  the  cabbages  came  in  useful ;  but 
in  the  grazing  counties  of  Leicester  and  Northampton  the  grass 
lasted  longer  than  elsewhere,  where  the  dry  seasons  rendered  arti- 
ficial food  necessary.  In  planting  the  cabbages  he  sometimes 
planted  them  on  the  ridge,  and  sometimes  at  every  third  furrow  : 
and  he  found  it  a  good  plan  after  drawlngthe  plants  from  the  beds 
to  drop  them  in  licpiid  manure,  and  had  succeeded  very  well  in 
tiiat  way.  The  gentleman  who  grew  the  most  cabbages  and  who 
did  it  the  best  in  his  neighbourhood,  was  Mr.  Charles  Howard, 
who  also  went  in  for  spring  cabbages  that  sometimes  came  to  a 
second  crop,  but  he  liimself  had  found  no  good  from  a  second 
crop,  which  came  too  late  in  the  season.  The  next  point  was, 
that  when  they  had  found  a  good  sort  to  keep  it  up.  As  soon  as 
the  cabbages  were  formed  he  usually  went  round  with  a  mau 
who  took  some  sticks  and  stuck  them  into  the  selected  cab- 
bages. He  went  in  for  purples  in  the  first  place,  then  for  a 
good  ilat-formed  and  close-grained  cabbage.  All  these  vverc 
kept  for  seed.  He  did  not  grow  the  seed  himself,  but  he 
selected  two  or  three  cottagers  who  did  not  keep  bees,  and  he 
gave  them  the  cabbages  to  grow  for  seeds.  He  had  improved 
his  cabbages  in  that  way.  Gas-water  was  no  doubt  a  very 
powerful  manure,  but  difficult  to  get,  because  there  were  few 
places  where  it  could  be  obtained,  llcference  had  been  made 
as  to  the  exhaustive  nature  of  the  crop.  If  he  understood 
Mr.  Cadle's  argument  it  was,  that  the  cabbage  crop  was  an 
exhaustive  crop,  and  that  was  just  the  drawback  to  it,  because 
it  was  diflicult  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  land  afterwards. 
They  might  grow  turnips  afterwards  and  manure  the  land,  but 
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there  was  always  a  bad  crop  after  cabbages.  Mr.  Cadle  had 
very  properly  united  with  the  cabbage  the  kohl-rabi,  which 
was  comparatively  a  new  plant,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  they  had  had  for  a  long  time.  In  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  he  resided  they  could  grow  swedes  and  turnips,  kohl- 
rabi and  mangold-wurtzel,  and  they  got  very  good  crops  in- 
deed. The  kohl-rabi  would  grow  on  the  stiffest  clays,  and  on 
the  hottest  sands.  He  had  seen  it  grow  on  both,  and  instead 
of  growing  out  of  the  ground,  as  it  used  to  do  when  he 
first  saw  it  (when  it  was  a  great  plant,  and  about 
six  inches  up,  with  a  lump  about  as  big  as  one's  fist 
and  a  great  top),  it  was  now,  through  cultivation,  as  pure 
as  a  swede,  and  quite  as  heavy,  aud  a  great  deal  more 
nutritious.  Kohl-rabi  was  sown  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  on  until  J  une,  and  the  sheep  were  put  oil  to  it  in  Septem- 
ber. He  saw  some  excellent  sheep  feeding  upon  in  September 
last  year,  and  doing  remarkably  well.  Tliey  all  knew  that 
kohl-rabi  stood  the  winter  well.  The  past  severe  winter  had 
killed  some,  but  still  they  had  stood  it  well,  aud  they 
could  at  all  events  say  that  it  was  a  remarkably  good  substi- 
tute ior  swedes.  He  did  not  quite  agree  about  transplanting 
them,  because  he  saw  no  necessity  for  it.  Tliey  might  save  a 
little  in  seed,  but  they  would  lose  more  in  labour.  He  gene- 
rally allowed  sis  or  eight  or  ten  tons  of  farmyard  manure, 
supplemented  by  artificial  manure  ;  and  if  he  wanted  early 
feeding  he  began  in  April,  aud  if  late  feeding  in  June.  The 
early  sown  would  not  stand  the  winter  so  well  as  the  late  sown. 

Mr.  J.  Tra.sk  (Northington,  Alresford)  said  he  did  not  thiuk 
cabbage  was  an  exhaustive  crop.  Mr.  Cadle  had  quoted  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Sauuders,  of  Watercombe,  who  stated  that  from  ten 
years'  experience  it  was  not  an  exhaustive  crop.  He  believed 
that  all  crops  from  which  a  heavy  amount  per  acre  was  expected 
must  exhaust  the  manure  put  into  the  ground.  He  believed 
with  Mr.  Mechi  (though  he  was  not  one  of  his  disciples)  that 
the  more  exhaustive  a  crop  was  the  better  it  paid.  Mr.  Cadle 
bad  quoted  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stratton,  in  which  he  said  he 
had  grown  cabbage,  and  had  used  it  as  an  autumn  crop  feeding 
hislambs  with  it,  and  that  he  had  sold  them  at  about  six  months 
old  at  £3  a-piece.  In  Hampshire  they  did  not  pretend  to  be 
clever  fellows,  and  did  not  stick  to  the  iour-course  system,  which 
was  pretty  nearly  exploded.  If  they  wanted  cabbage  they  put  in 
as  much  manure  as  the  ground  would  carry,  and  then  they  could 
grow  them.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cadle  that  the  winter 
planted  cabbage  was  the  best ;  at  all  events  he  did  not  find  it  so. 
What  Mr.  Saunders  had  said  about  growing  plants  from  the  seed 
in  sheltered  corners,  then  transplanting  them  after  the  swede 
crop,  and  letting  them  come  in  the  autumn  for  food,  was  the 
plan  he  had  found  to  bs  the  best,  because  if  they  were  then 
well  manured  they  would  turn  out  a  pretty  good  crop.  With 
regard  to  the  young  man  who  had  followed  Mr.  Cadle,  and  who 
had  read  the  3fr/rk  lane  Express,  he  (Mr.  Trask)  hoped 
he  would  continue  to  do  so,  because  he  would  thereby  learu 
both  something  to  follow  and  something  to  avoid,  and  he 
would  learn  that  there  were  other  things  he  should  follow  be- 
isides  growing  cabbages. 

Mr.  H.  Neild  (Lancashire)  said  this  subject  of  cabbage  crops 
was  one  of  importance  throughout  England.  He  came  from  the 
north,  and  there  were  two  points  of  view  from  which  the  question 
might  be  looked  at  ;  viz.,  first,  the  very  important  one  of  the 
consumption  by  their  stock,  which  was  the  primary  consider- 
ation of  all  farmers  ;  secondly,  if  the  farmer  resided  near  a 
large  town,  the  consumption  by  the  population  in  towns, 
especially  when  potatoes  were  scarce.  In  the  north  they  were 
led  to  consider  the  growth  of  cabbages  in  consequence  of  the 
hundreds  of  tons  of  cabbages  broug  lit  into  the  markets  of  Man- 
chester, aud  other  towns  in  Lancashire,  from  Worcestersliireand 
Warwickshire,  and  other  more  favoured  districts  of  England. 
He  was  rather  jealous  of  quoting  the  prices  which  cabbage 
crops  might  fetch,  because  he  did  not  know  what  landlords 
might  think  about  it  (laughter)  ;  but  when  he  heard  that 
Scotch  cabbages  sold  for  3d.  a  piece,  he  thought  the  cases 
were  exceptional,  and  ought  not  to  go  forth  to  the  public  as 
being  the  general  experience  of  farmers  (Hear,  hear).  He 
liad  sold  cabbages  for  tlie  market  at  £25  an  acre,  but  he  knew 
that  in  different  localities  matters  were  entirely  changed,  and 
what  was  one  man's  experience  might  be  another  man's  mis- 
fortune. But  he  would  say,  whatever  they  did,  let  them  grow 
cabbages,  for  it  was  one  of  tlie  most  profitable  crops  they  could 
grow  ;  and  whether  they  followed  Mr.  Mechi's  plan  of  giving 
them  sewage  or  uot,  let  Uiem  give  them  pleuty  of  water. 


Mr.  T.  HoRLEY  (Leamington)  said  what  he  knew  of  cabbagft 
cultivation  he  learnt  from  Mr.  KandeU,  of  Worcestershire,  on* 
of  the  best  cabbage  growers,  on  heavy  land,  he  ever  knew. 
It  was  very  important,  as  Mr.  Cadle  had  said,  to  have  a  good 
stock ;  and  Mr.  Trethewy  had  given  them  a  good  lesson  ia 
selecting  the  seed  by  having  it  grown  under  their  own  super- 
intendence. He  believed  tlie  best  plants  in  the  world  were  to 
be  got  from  Scotland.  For  deep  cultivation  in  the  autumn 
there  was  nothing  like  steam,  but  as  regards  the  rolling  he 
did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cadle,  for  if  the  land  was  in  good  tilth 
it  was  better  than  roUing,  and  the  plant  was  better  without  it. 
As  to  the  quantity  of  manure  to  be  used  he  thought  Mr. 
Cadle  in  putting  it  at  £2  an  acre  had  not  bestowed  sufficient 
attention  to  the  subject.  He  did  not  manure  heavily,  but  he 
should  never  put  less  than  15  tons  per  acre ;  and  he  disagreed 
with  the  artificial  manure  in  the  autumn.  There  was  nothing 
like  good  Peruvian  guano  to  be  applied  in  the  spring  when  the 
plants  were  beginning  to  grow ;  but  as  it  is  now  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  good  guano,  it  is  important  that  whatever 
artificial  manure  is  used  should  contain  a  good  percentage  of 
ammonia.  In  the  winter  the  cabbage  did  not  require  more 
sustenance  than  it  obtained  from  the  soU.  No  doubt 
cabbages  were  gross  feeders,  and  too  much  manure  could 
not  be  applied  when  the  plants  began  to  grow.  It  was 
desirable,  he  thought,  to  have  a  succession  of  kinds  of  cabbage 
to  follow  each  other.  They  could  not  expect  to  get  them  often 
before  June,  unless  in  soil  of  very  high  condition.  They 
might  then  be  grown  in  succession  in  small  relays,  so  as  to 
have  them  entirely  through  the  winter.  His  practice  was  to 
plant  out  a  portion  in  the  3rd  week  in  October,  but  the  ground 
must  be  entirely  free  from  game  and  rabbits,  or  be  protected 
by  netting.  The  produce  would  depend  on  the  cultivation, 
aud  the  state  of  the  laud.  There  was  one  point  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  cabbages  were  a  healthy  food  for 
young  stock.  There  was  nothing  on  which  lambs  could  be  fed 
better ;  but  there  was  a  limit  to  it,  because  as  soon 
as  the  cabbages  began  to  vegetate  in  the  spring  they 
became  bitter,  and  ewes  and  lambs  would  then  eat  them  only 
when  positively  compelled  to  do  so.  He  believed  they  were  a 
useful  crop.  They  took  a  good  deal  out  of  the  land,  and 
required  a  good  deal  put  in ;  but  they  were  like  mangold—- 
and  if  they  had  a  good  produce  from  it,  they  could  afford  to  put 
something  in  in  return.  No  one  was  better  able  than  Mr. 
Trethewy  to  speak  of  the  kohl-rabi.  Bedfordshire  was  a  good 
county  for  it ;  and  anybody  passing  through  that  county  must 
see  the  amazing  extent  to  which  it  was  being  grown.  He  be- 
lieved one  gentleman  had  grown  40  acres  of  seed  in  that  county. 
The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  growth  of  various  seeds 
in  Bedfordshire  must  be  enormous,  and  it  was  important  people 
should  know  where  they  could  get  the  best  seed  from. 

Mr.  Mechi  said  he  forgot  to  say  that  after  tares  came  clover, 
with  an  interposing  crop  of  cabbage. 

Mr.  Glenny  (Barking)  said  that  if  a  good  crop  of  cabbage 
was  wanted,  manure  must  be  put  on,  not  to  the  extent  of  £2  an 
acre  only,  but  to  the  extent  of  £8  or  £10  an  acre.  It  had  been 
said  that  cabbages  had  been  sold  at  3d.  each,  but  he  had  been 
glad  to  send  them  to  King's  Cross  to  be  forwarded  to  Man- 
chester, for  6d.  per  dozen.  In  planting  them  he  had  two  men 
to  do  it,  aud  that  cost  5s.  to  6s.  per  acre,  without  counting  the 
labour  of  boys.  Two  men  with  lines  to  guide  them  would 
do  an  acre  per  diem  easily.  The  plants  were  placed  about 
two  feet  square,  and  were  planted  out  about  Michael- 
mas-day, the  seed  being  sown  in  August.  This  had  re- 
ference to  the  smaller  sorts.  At  the  Lodge  Farm,  Barking, 
they  were  planted  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart ; 
and  a  friend  of  his  offered  £35  an  acre  for  them,  and 
could  not  get  them  ;  but  that  must  not  be  taken  as  the  average 
price.  With  regard  to  sewage,  he  believed  it  was  valuable 
for  all  green  crops,  and  a  most  useful  help.  It  had  been  applied 
to  onions  on  Britton  Fai-m,  and  they  had  sold  for  £40  per  acre. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  I  think  £60  or  £70  an  acre. 

Mr.  Glenny  said  he  thought  the  price  was  £40,  but  these 
prices  must  not  be  taken  as  the  rule.  The  cabbage  seed  should 
be  sown,  aud  then  the  plant  transplanted.  They  should  never 
be  sown  where  they  were  meant  to  be  planted. 

Mr.  Owen  (Clapton,  Berks)  saiihe  wasa  novice  in  growing 
cabbage  and  kolil-rabi,  and  came  here  to  know  how  to  grow  it. 
He  believed  it  was  a  most  valuable  crop,  whose  value  consisted 
in  coming  in  just  when  other  roots  were  not  available.     He 

gouW  bear  out  what  Mr,  Horley  had  stated,    He  uever  saw 
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letter  management  In  growing  kohl-rabi  than  that  of  tlieir  last 
year's  Chairman  (Mr.  Howard),  and  after  seeing  that  he  went 
home  dissatisfied.  There  was  scarcely  a  root  of  the  sort  grown 
in  his  (Mr.  Owen's)  county,  and  he  determined  that  if  his 
health  was  spared  he  would  grow  kohl-rabi,  and  he  only  wanted 
to  know  how  to  grow  it.  It  was  quite  riglit  that  if  they  grew  a 
root  crop  that  each  pound  spent  on  manure  would  yield  twenty 
per  cent.  (Hear,  hear).  .Root-growing  to  him  was  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  farm  operations;  He  had  some  ten  or  twelve 
acres  of  cabbage,  which  were  what  were  called  the  "  Thousand 
Head."  His  next  neighbour  grew  about  thirty  acres  of  them, 
and  they  weighed  some  201bs.  to  301bs.  each.  He  had  been 
more  fortunate  than  some  of  his  neighbours.  He  planted 
the  cabbages  in  October.  He  sowed  them  in  the  most  exposed 
place.  Instead  of  being  sheltered,  they  faced  the  north  ;  and 
he  had  100,000  plants  to  plant  out,  and  was  waiting  for  rain, 
but  the  plants  stood  a  good  deal  of  dry  weather. 

Mr.  R.  Leeds  (Brandon,  Norfolk)  said  this  was  the  first  year 
he  had  grown  cabbages,  and  he  wished  to  give  a  little  advice  how 
not  to  grow  them  (laughter).  He  had  a  friend  who  understood 
how  to  grow  the  seed,  and  to  transplant  the  plants  in  autumn. 
He  sent  for  them  in  November,  and  he  planted  out  35,000 
plants,  which  were  now  growing,  with  the  exception  that  out 
of  the  35,000  about  35,000  had  run  away  (laughter). 
Therefore,  he  advised  cabbage  growers  to  be  a  little  more  par- 
ticular than  he  had  been  in  planting  them  out.  He  was  told 
that  his  seed  was  sown  a  little  too  early,  and  that  they  came  a 
little  too  forward  for  the  season.  He  was  quite  a  novice  at 
the  business,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  his  four  acres  of  cabbage 
were  little  or  no  good. 

Mr.  Masfen  (Wolverhampton)  said  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  speak,  but  Mr.  Cadle  had  read  a  letter  from  him,  but  had 
not  added  that  he  liad  said  that  few  people  knew  less  than  he 
did  about  the  subject.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  growing 
cabbages  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years ;  and  no  one  who 
had  grown  cabbages  would  say  they  were  not  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  our  esculents.  He  did  not,  in  fact,  know  the 
mouth  in  tlie  year  when  cabbages  were  not  valuable  on  a 
farm.  The  gentleman  who  had  said  they  were  not  valuable 
must  have  lived  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (laughter).  He  could 
not  have  endured  the  severity  of  the  past  few  seasons,  when  the 
farmers  had  not  a  blade  of  grass,  and  when  the  stock  would 
have  been  all  the  better  for  a  feed  of  cabbage.  As  far  as  he 
could  judge  he  believed  the  smaller  kiuds  of  cabbage  were  the 
most  valuable.  They  came  early,  and,  if  carefully  cut  off,  there 
would  be  a  second  crop,  which  would  come  in  very  advanta- 
geously. His  principal  reason  for  rising  was  to  explain  tlie 
difference  between  the  plants  he  had  from  Scotland  and  those 
he  grew  himself.  He  had  had  15,000  within  the  last  week 
from  Scotland.  Some  of  his  own  were  selected  on  the  same 
principle  as  had  been  explained  by  Mr.  Trethewy  ;  but  the 
difference  between  the  two  was  as  great  as  the  difference  in 
the  width  of  the  shoulders  of  the  smallest  and  the  largest  man 
in  that  room.  He  should  like  to  know  how  this  difference 
arose,  because  he  was  much  struck  with  it.  He  was  also  much 
surprised  in  the  difference  in  the  weight.  He  had  had  equal 
loads  of  the  two  kiuds  weighed,  and  one  was  only  9  cwt.and  the 
other  16  cwt.  This  was  a  very  startling  difference,  and  he  was 
at  a  loss  for  any  explanation.  One  gentleman  had  spoken  of 
the  desirability  of  dipping  the  plants  in  a  little  liquid  manure. 
He  had  a  tub  in  which  he  put  liquid  manure,  and  he  saturated 
the  plants  before  putting  them  into  the  ground,  and  it  had  an 
excellent  effect,  particularly  in  a  dry  season,  and  prevented  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  plants.  He  was  glad  Mr.  Cadle  had  in- 
troduced this  subject,  because  the  subject  was  a  national  one, 
and  particularly  important  when  they  suffered  from  drought, 
and  wanted  to  know  how  to  keep  their  stock  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

The  CuAiRMAN  said  he  thought  the  subject  had  been  dis- 
cussed fairly  and  satisfactorily,  and  that  there  was  little  to 
add ;  but  he  desired  to  draw  attention  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cabbages  and  other  kindred  plants  of  the  North 
and  of  the  South  of  England.  Any  farmer  growing  the 
two  sorts  in  the  same  field  would  perceive  a  vast  dif- 
ference at  once.  The  turnips  or  swedes  from  South  of 
England  seed  would  run  away  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  that  grown  from  North  of  England  seed.  He  could 
not  explain  it,   but   such   was  the  fact.    Again,  kohl   rabi 

and  other  roots  that  were  aative?  of  aortheru  climates, 


became  more  tender  when  grown  in  a  southern  climate  undet 
high  cultivation,  and  were  less  proof  against  frost.  With 
regard  to  cabbage  it  grew  deeper  in  the  soil  than  swedes,  and 
threw  out  more  roots,  so  that  the  larger  tlie  quantity  of  ma- 
nure put  in  the  more  the  cabbage  would  absorb,  and  the  more 
profitable  the  crop  would  become,  aud  so  he  contended  that 
manure  could  never  be  misapplied  to  cabbage.  Cabbage 
and  kohl  rabi  were  the  most  interesting  crops  to  grow,  and  he 
hoped  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  be  stored  and 
used  all  the  year  round,  instead  of  only  at  particular  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Caj)le,  in  reply,  touched  hghtly  on  some  of  the  re- 
marks whicli  had  been  made.  He  beheved  the  end  of  May 
was  one  of  the  most  critical  times,  at  all  events  for 
farmers  on  light  lands,  because  they  had  to  keep  their  meadows 
for  mowing,  and  hence  a  difficultly  arose  in  feeding  the  stock. 
If  they  had  a  stock  of  cabbage  at  that  time  it  would  be  useful, 
but  it  did  not  follow  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  use  it  if 
there  was  plenty  of  other  food.  As  to  the  exhaustive  nature 
of  the  crop,  anyone  who  grew  sixty  tons  an  acre  of  roots  or 
any  large  crop,  must  find  it  would  be  exhaustive,  because  the 
larger  the  crop,  if  taken  off,  the  greater  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 
They  wanted  to  grow  exhaustive  crops.  That  was  just  the 
point.  It  was  the  last  ten  bushels  of  corn,  or  the  last  ten  tons 
of  roots  that  brought  the  profit  (Hear, hear).  With  regard  to 
the  season  for  culture,  his  experience  had  been  that  the  cab- 
bages were  wanted  mostly  in  May  or  June,  because  in  the 
autumn  they  had  got  turnips  and  other  things,  and  did  not 
want  cabbage  so  much.  Mr.  Neild  spoke  of  his  jealousy 
about  quoting  prices.  That  was  true  to  some  extent.  Mr. 
Horley  had  spoken  of  not  rolling  the  land,  but  on  light  laud 
rolling  was  necessary,  as  they  wanted  to  get  the  land  as  fine  and 
firm  as  possible.  With  regard  to  manure,  no  doubt  the  more 
they  put  the  better  for  the  cabbages ;  and  in  his  estimate  he  had 
taken  no  account  of  the  farm-yard  manure  that  would  neces- 
sarily be  used.  As  to  width  of  planting,  he  adopted  the  plan 
of  planting  with  a  space  of  27  inches  between  the  rows. 
Running  to  seed  was  an  important  point.  The  old  gardening 
books  showed  the  time  for  planting  the  seed  must  be  between 
the  6fh  August  and  the  12th.  As  to  the  difference  in  the 
energy  of  cabbage  running  to  seed,  he  could  quite  believe  Mr. 
Masfen  ;  and  the  same  thing  occurred  in  plants  from  North  or 
South  with  Italian  rye-grass  recently  imported,  which  grew 
much  faster  than  seed  grown  in  this  country.  With  regard  to 
storing  he  had  heard  of  several  plans  ;  one  was  that  of  hanging 
cabbages  downwards  on  poles,  but  this  is  impracticable  with 
large  quantities ;  however,  he  hoped  some  practical  method 
would  be  discovered,  so  that  they  might  have  cabbages  both  in 
winter  and  summer  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Matson  protested  against  the  personalities  in  which 
Mr.  Trask  had  attempted  to  indulge.  Such  a  course  could 
only  tend  to  lower  the  tone  of  meetings  such  as  those  of  the 
Farmers'  Club. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cadle  for  his  paper,  and  a  similar 
compliment  to  the  chairman,  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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M  «1,P  U-ii  mpetiuo-  Mr.  T.  P.  Hitchcock  in  tlie  chair, 
Mr  W^LliTm  Bi^el:  the  President  of  the  Club,  sa.d  : 
Wl  Pn  we  take  an  "  outiua"  for  pleasure,  it  is  best  to  eave  the 
^stop^athoX  a.l^  give  full  range  to  the  new  ideas  and 
reflections  wlnchV.U  arL  npon  our  way  ^on^u^^,, 
Invin-  been  always  cur  ous  to  see  a  little  ot  the  tarnnn^  on 
E  ConSnt,  deLrmined  it  should  be  one  o  the  main  points 
for  observation  in  my  recent  tnp  here.  ^^  ut  I  P  oi  o^e  o 
do  this  eveniu'^  is  to  give  the  Club  a  few  notes  ot  \^liat  i  saw 

from  Harwich  at  9  p.m.,  reaching  Antwerp  at  12  the  next  c  ay 
(Suncky),  after  liaviug  had  the  opposite  of  a  -ry  enjoyab  e 
voyageVray  discomfiture  being  greatly  eahanced  b>   the  fact 
that     I    was    nearly    the    only    one    ill    on    board.       lor 
e  las   foty  or  fifty  miles,  we  were  in  the  river  Sche  dt,  whos* 
h  o-l    b\nks  for  confining  it  from  the  low  lands  adjoining  pre- 
vented me  from' seeing  anything  of  the  Dutch  far>n,ng  upon 
Its  borders.     On  the  llth  we  railed  on  by  Palmes  and  Liege. 
Tiassino-  out  of  Belgium  by  Ais-la-Chapelle  on  into  the  Prus- 
^i^t-ates  to  ColSgneandBoun.     From   Bonn   w.   took   a 
steamer  and  went  down  the  most  beautilul  part  of  ^he  Rbiue 
as  far  as  Mayence.     Leaving  tliat  hy   rail,   we   lo°l^«'l  '^^^! 
Worms,  pass  ng  over  the  Ehme  at  Manheim  (where  v^e  walked 
through  Uie  cavalry  stables,  and  saw  the  horses  enjoying  stale 
tS  and  proceeded  to  Heidelburgh,  by  Carlshrne,  and  mi  to 
Baden  ;  through  this  State  on  to  f  riehurgh  wliere  wx   ook  a 
carriao'e  and  passed  through  the  Black  Porest  hy  St.  Ulazieis  , 
again  joiSg  the  rail  andllhine  near  Wakhunt  travelliny  on^ 
wards  into  Switzerland  to  the  blue  waters  of  Zurich.     F  on 
Tt  we  sailed  on  to  Zugg,  which  we  left  by  steamer  on  to  Aith 
and  Go  r  where  we°^iV  the  great  landslip.     H"^  ,-?,J°  J 
saddle-hoi^es,  and  ascended  the  Rigi,  on  ^^hose    o    (o  JOO    • 
ahnve  the  sea)  we  slept ;  descended  on  loot  down  to    U  iggis, 
trthenc'it  amed'^  down  the  splendid  lake  of  Lucerne  to 
Fluellin      Falling  back  to  Lucerne,   we  lett   by   carriage  to 
Mey    ngin.     After  seeing  the  grand  waterfall  illuminated,  we 
proc  ed'ed  on  horseback  across  the  great  Slndec^j  to  Grinden- 
wald  ■    after  viewing  the  glacier   here,   and   walking  into  a 
Tavern  in  its  base,  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  long,  formed  entirely 
ofkC'we  rode  over  the  Wingern  Alp,  6,G90  it  high,  down    o 
Lauterhrunn,  where,  after  looking  at  the  "oted  waterfal     we 
nassed  ou  to  the  fashionable  Jula  Laken,  on  to  iliun.    Altei 
vS  °  one   burning  hot    day,   the  bears  of  Berne,  we  eft 
SwUzerlard    by  Neuchatel,  passing  into  France  at  Pontalier, 
0^5  Sle,  Dijon,  and  Fontainblean  (where,  from  seeing  such 
fine  trees,  my  con  cit  of  Euglisli  oaki  was  greatly  diminished 
on  to  Sris     leaving  by  Amiens  and  Boulogne,   we   reached 
England   at  'Polkest'one.     I   saw   httle   at   Pans  of  interest 
in  an  ao-ricultural  point  of  view,  e.-ccept  the  enormous  carts  ; 
the  wekht  carried  by  them  is  extraordinary.     My  brother,  who 
was    oneerned  in  a  tbundry  at  Tours  in  IS  W,  I'^fo™^,";;  ^' 
some  machinery  weighing  from  five  to  six  tons  came  200  miles 
from   Dieppe  in    a   single   cart.      Lpon  getting  wel  on    o 
Antwerp,    the   first  thiug    that    strikes    an   Lnghsh   farmer 
wSlb'e' the  extreme  sniallness  of  the  Plots  -to  which  tie 
land  is  divided.      Tlie  farms  in  Belgium  average   ii^  acres 
each   according  to  Howard's  book  on  "  Continental  1  arming, 
a  woVHu  interested  in  the  subject  should  read-it  is   lOl  of 
information,  especially  as  regards  cropping  and  wage  ;  f  om   t 
I  have   drawn   somewhat  largely  in   getting   ^     '"^   Pj*'"- 
Until  1  reached  France,  where  1  observed  much  bohle^  fann- 
ing, 1  should  think  two-thirds  of  the  arable  land  I  saw  was 
cultivated  in  plots,  not  averaging  more  than  one  anj 'i-ha" 
acre      1  suppose  the  divisions  of  ownership  are  well  delineated 
on  official  maps,  as  I  could  perceive  no  posts-mere  balks    or 
fences  to  indicate  tlie  divisions.    This  extreme  division  oi  laua 


effectually  prevents  any  costly  "^ expensive  maclmiery  or  i^^^ 
nlements  bein"  used.    Steam  machin.-ry  is,  of  course,  entirely 
out  of  the  <    est  on.    It,  I  might  say,  in  every  way  impedes 
go  d  fling    As  nearly'  half  tlie  lani  is  fanned  ^>y^^^ 
this  style  of  farming  is  not  hkely  to  he  altered,      lo  make  > 
worse  these  small  plots  are   often  a  long  wa    from  tie^^h^^^^^^^ 
stead   leading  to  what  a  former  reader  at  this  Club  ^^oum  caii 
'"  a  waste  of^rce,"  it  taking  the  farmer  ten  t^-^- J'^.  J«  ^^  J° 
walk  to  get  the  cows  a  hnshe    or  two  of  |«f  ^«    '/^  ^^^'^ "J  '^ 
it      From  there  being   no  fences     in   many   parts  "ot  even 
to  fenceUie    railways  in),  and  but  rarely  water  grazing  the 
iLd  isVuite  out  of  \he  iestion.     What  --ss^y  compels    o 
be  done  there.  It  might  be  useful  for  us  to  toUovv  1  ere,  >iz 
soil  our  green  crops  under  cover  in  the  summer  time.      \\e 
ake7eat  Fi"s  to^obtain  manure  by  winter  grazing  our  roots 
-erv  often  .reatly  injuring  the  land  by  carting  them  off.     Ihe 
a  t't^t  summer'.maL  beef  sells  at  from    co-ng  at  a  -    ce 
npriorn    Is    to    Is.  6d.  per  stone  more  than  wiutei-tea  is  a 
S2yi:;sonfJr  makii^g  it  ^^  TT^J^TiW^.t 
be  apt  to  conclude   no  stock  were  kept ;    ^ 'it  though  there  is 
very  little  grazing  going  on,  a  good  many  co« s  are   edt.e 
only  indication  of  which  you  ^ee,  when  riding  i   the.    sera 
ends  visible  through  the  doors  of   tl«    l>on  e  t^^J.  ^^'^^^ 

f^:rL;Ct:iSi;ou  K  i^ 

mainento  one  cesspool,  which,  with  tlie  heap  of  manure, 
usuly  ph  eed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  door  of  the  hoi^e      Is 
eontentsare  carted  to  the  land  in  along  cask,  placed  in  the 
bailed  wa-on    when   any   produce    requires  to   be   brought 

in  his  guide  book,  says  thousands  of  cows  are  fed      Pro  aoiy 

some  of  them  were  grazing  on  the  mountain  sides  high  up.  At 

Sn  we  wTre  gratified  to  hear  the  peculiar  hum  and  dingle 

kent  IP  h.te  at  ni"ht  and  early  in  the  mornmg  by  the  bells  on 

Sn  c^k   o   tleco^wsformingalargedairywhichwereno^^^^^^^^^^^ 

out  at  all  at  midday.  Indoorfeedingissometunes  pursued  too  far^ 

At  the   University    model  farm   at  Bonn,  the    sheep   were 

hudd  ed    to^ether^  in     a     barn-like     building     with  _  other 

S       Oblerving  some  Southdowns  of  -me  pretensrons    I 

found  they  came  from  England.     I  could  l"^t  th.iik   t   t^  e 

ghost  of   Tom  Crisp  were  there    how  he    would  shru     h  s 

I  Souldcrs  at  the  pig-like  treatment   ot  .!"« /^-^  ^^^^^^^^  ". 

'  downs.     Even  here,  ^vhere  English  farming  had  he  nuce^^^ 

fullv  coined  I  was  surprised  to  notice  a  gang  ot  harro\^s  wiui 

Sd   Si.     The  va'riety  of  crops  grown  in  some  part^  o 

Germany  renders  a  ride  through  it  very   in  erestiug.     lor  in- 

stane.  within  a  few  miles  of  .H^■j^^«'>^-g^.^t7,::°„rnear  y 
the  railway  tickets),  I  saw,  with  the  exception  ol  beans,  neany 
e  rycrot/r  quireito  clothe,  feed,  and  amuse  mankind,  em- 
bracing  te  V  ne,  the  usual  corn  crops,  potatoes,  beet  (whet  r 
si'a  or  loti  could  not  discern),  maize,  rye,  tobacco,  the 
udversal  lucerne,  hops,  clover  lupins,  POPP--  co\e-se<.d  k^^^^ 
rabbi,  and  frequently  flax  and  hemp.  In  "^^  f  f^^';"^J;j7/f,^ 
money  is  decidedly  scarce,  the  aim  ^^  evidently  to  render  the 
occupier  independent  by  growing  all  he  J"!*^  «^; ^^^f  J  {"^^ 
pervades  all  their  doings.  As  a  specimen,  tl^e  naves  ot  tie 
Wheels  were  in  some  instances  done  «P  -  f  J^  gh    I  was 

=s^rtr^^s=c:;s,;v^^ 
:&S:o:id^^=3£^aS^^^ 

nose      When  earth  was  to  be  conveyed,  a  long  oiUWck  uk 
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cruel,  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  cow  was  much  happier  and  its 
pro  uce  more  wholesome  than  the  London  00'^^  its  pro! 
coun'trv  if  f  '  ""'"P^'""'^  >t«  Jot  with  many  of  those  in  this 
country  It  appears  in  no  way  inferior.  Tiiese  worked  cows 
were  evidently  well  fed  and%ared  for,  both  in  Sd  usage 

iTvLin  ilVTif^'T.^""'^  P^'P"^'^  for  them,  and 
ee?nw.  ^f  ■«'>''''"«'l  •;»-"««.  whereas  we  here  frequently 
TJo-T  "^''°^^«'''"^  d^y.s  taken  up  in  searching  over 
Kd  ^  S''-  '"  '  ''°'  '^™i"°uS  ^'^">  <"«^  ^  necessary  Lpply 
fat  hilon?  1?-^.'''^°°°"'''  I  observed  some  good  wide  half- 
nositinn  in  V  't'!uT'  ''"^'°"y  well-satisfied  witli  their 
h,tlVf  '•  }  * r ""^  '^  'f  'J'^'t"'  OP'^"  to  <lo"bt  whether  we 
have  not  00  much  displaced  cattle  as  beasts  of  burden.  To 
be  sure  where  ploughing  was  being  done  by  cows  the  soil  was 
of  a  tender  pliable  nature.  Indeed,  I  saw  no  land,  excepting 
ofrnS-'^'^Pw'^  ^?  our  heavy  clay  lands  in  the  difficultv 
of  cultivation.  Were  la  small  farmer  of  light  land,  T  should 
certainly  consider  whether  the  cow  should  not  help  the  horse 
m  ploughing  It.  The  cattle  were  far  better  than  the  estimate 
nZft^T  I  (°™^'*  °^  ^'''"-  Upon  the  top  of  the  Rigi, 
one  ol  the  most  known  mountains  in  Switzerland,  I  saw  ;i 
large  dairy  of  very  superior  cows,  fawn-coloured,  with  dark 
points,  wide  and  short-legged,  with  apparently  a  good  dis- 
position to  fatten.     The  management  of  the  mountain  dairies  is 

n Lnlr'  '-  ^T"?,  "'"^  ""*  ''••'  g""^^^  f™-^  the  low  «°<i  fre- 
quently irrigated  valley  grounds,  which  produce  three  crops  in 

a  year     As  summer  advances  the  cows  are  moved  higher  up, 
sothat  in  the   hottest   period   the  highest  grounds  are  fed 
approached  only  by  horse  and  cattle  paths.    F^r  a  few  months 
e  dairy  itself  in  many  cases  is  moved  to  near  the  top,  and 
HlflvT'fi'^f  u""'';'  '^'""Slit  down   by   horse  or  hand, 
a  owLV    r   Tli     ^'  ^''^''T  '"^'^''''''  the  cows  occupy 
a  lower  level     la  the  winter  they  are  shedded  in  the  valleys 
below   when  I  expect  they  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  for  the  ex- 
tent of  arable  land  is  small,  as  well  as  of  raowable  grass,  there- 
ore  the  supply  of  roots,  hay,  and  straw  is  very  limited      For 
litter  leaves  are  collected  and  preserved.  Hay  is  much  thought 
ot,  collected  by  considerable  labour,  and  is  frequently  carried  a 
long  distance  down  the  mountain  sides  in  nets,  on  the  hacks  of 
men.     Where  there  is  much  of  it,  you  see  numerous  wood 
sheds  for  Its  reception,  very  like  the  cottages  or  chalets,  with 
S?pn.      t'  T^'  ^7'  *'°  ''^^"Se  pieces  of  rock  placed  upon 
them.     I   observed   at  nearly   every   homestead  the    slecfges 
laid  up    ready   to   be   brought  out    in   winter    for  convey- 
ance  of  hay   and   fuel,   &c.     Tlie   scarcity  of  hay,  and  the 
difticulty   ot     IS    carriage,    have,    I    suppose,    led    to    the 
plan  ot  baiting  horses  upon  slices  of  coarse  rye  bread      Our 
coachman  carried  his  with  him,  aud  very   quickly  baited  his 
horses  with  it.     It  appeared  to  differ  in  appearance  very  little 
trora  the  loaves  strapped  upon  the  backs  of  the  Swiss  soldiers 
we  saw  assembled  at  Zuricli.    It  is  extraordinary  how,  iu  hidi 
elevations,  wheeled  carriages   are  dispensed  with.    It  seems 
surprising  how  au  hotel,  like  that  on  Rigi,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 300  people  can  be  carried  on  when  all  its  supplies 
including,  1  think,  the  water,  have   to   arrive  from  far  below 
on  the   backs  of  men  and   horses.     In  passing  through  the 
Black  Forest  we  saw  agriculture  in  its  primitive  state,  still  the 
splendid  roads  kept  up  by  the   Government  had  done  a  good 
dea    to  modernize  the  parts  we  passed  through.     In  some  dis- 
tiicts  the  roads,  I  believe,  were  self-supporting.   As  there  were 
no  toll-gates  this  seems  paradoxical.     It   is  by  the  fruit  trees 
which  grow  upon  the  narrow  wastes  by  the  sides,  and  which 
trom   there  being  no   hedges,  seem  to  thrive,  aud  they  were 
caretully   kept  aud  renewed   when  necessary.     Assuming  an 
apple  tree  to  be  worth  to  rent  6d.  a-year,   and  tiiat  one  was 
planted  on  each  side  every  two  rods,  there  would  be  320  to  a 
mile,  which  at  6d.  each  would  yield  £8  a  year  per  mile.    This 
probably  might.keep  [up  ,tlie  road,  as  the  material  is  formed 
trom  the  rocks  adjoining,  and  labour  is  very  cheap.     Still  the 
boring  and  blasting  of  the  rock  is  expensive.     This  paper  is 
much   too   long  for  au  introductory   one.     I   will,  therefore 
terminate  it  by  stating  that  on  looking  again  in  old  England  I 
was  satisfied  that,  generally  speaking,  neither  foreign  farming 
or  crops  were  equal  to  our  own.    At  the  same  time  it  is  but 
tair  to  state  that  I  observed  no  greater  waste  of  labour  any- 
where than  when  I  saw  in  Kent  four  good  horses  on  a  plough 
ploughing  up  a  failed  plant  of  turnips  wlien  the  land  was  very 
dry.     In  conclusion  I  hope  to  hear  the  following  points  dis- 
cussed :  The  propriety  of  summer  soiling  your  own  green  crops 
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—of  working  cattle— of  growing  a  greater  variety  of  crops- 
depending  less  upon  wheat,  barley,  also  the  desirability  of 
g'^owing  fruit  in  a  more  commercial  scale  than  hitherto. 

Mr.  R.   Edgar  did  not  go   so  far  "as  Mr.   Biddeli,  only 
reaching    Hamburgh.       He    did  not  call    what    he    saw 
farming  at  aU.    As   to  the   state  of  the   land,  he   lelt  that 
an  old  hen  would  have  scratched,  and  made  land  in  as  good 
condition  as  that  he  saw.     It  was  more  like  gardening  than 
anythiug  else,  and  he  certainly  saw  nothing  equal  to  English 
tarming    It  might  be  said  that  he  was  rather  prejudiced,  being 
a  British  farmer  himself.     He  believed  the  best  farming  was 
in  Belgium,  and  he  had  been  on  to  a  farm  of  2,000  acres,  and 
there  were  many  acres  of  sugar  beet.     His  opinion,  however, 
was  that  better  sugar  beet  could  be  grown  in  England  than 
abroad;  but  as  to  whether  it  was  a  paying  crop,  the  seasons 
laa  not  ye^been  sulBciently  favourable  to  enable  them  to  de- 
termine.   He  saw  no  grazing.    He  observed  a  few  sheep  under 
coyer  on   the  farm  he  had  spoken  of,  and  they  were  nasty 
things,  such  as  he  would  not  have  killed.     There  was  a  cross 
between  a  good  and  bad  bred  sheep,  and  as  for  the  mutton  it 
was  not  worth  eating,  which  was   hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
considering  the  description  of  the  sheep.     He  saw  about  sixty 
ot  them  in  a  shed  not  much  bigger  than  the  room  in  which 
the  members  of  that  Club  were  now  assembled,  and  they  did 
not  look  fit  to  eat,  or  as  if  they  ever  would  be. 
n     /:    ^-    ^J^^^^   should   think    from   the   description  of 
the  trip  that  Mr.  Biddeli  went  through  the  richest  and  best 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and  yet  there  appeared  to  be  nothing 
0  recommend  to  the  English  farmer ;  but  had  he  gone  on  to 
the  high  land,  he  might  have  been  much  more  surprised  at 
what  was  to  be  seen.     As  far  as  the  ploughing  was  concerned, 
he  (Mr.  Baker)  felt  that  no  cattle  could  plough  the  land  there, 
but  soil  near  the  river  was  generally  of  an  alluvial  character. 
With  reference  to  some  of  the  spots  which  had  been  referred 
to,  there  could   be  but  very  little  waste  land,  the  plots  being 
small  the  whole  of  the  land  was  cultivated.    He  should  like  to 
know  if  Mr.  Biddeli  saw  much  wheat  aud  barley  cultivation, 
and  whether  tlie  cereal  crops  appeared  anything  like  those  in 
England. 

Mr.  Manfield  thought  he  had  seen  some  foreign 
tarming  as  good  as  that  in  England,  and  he  had  seen  some  as  bad. 
In  Belgium  he  noticed  that  as  they  were  cutting  they  were  cart- 
ing and  ploughing  the  land  at  the  same  time  ;  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  there  was  no  intention  of  allowing  the  land  to  re- 
main idle  He  observed  that  the  women  did  a  large  part  of  the 
work.  The  horses  were  very  much  better  than  he  expected  to 
see :  they  were  not  chesnuts,  but  he  believed  they  would  do 
quite  as  much  work  as  the  Suffolk  horses  of  that  colour.  His 
observations  in  France  did  not  lead  him  to  suppose  that  agri- 
culture there  was  in  a  worse  condition  thau  in  Belgium.  As 
to  the  several  points  on  which  Mr.  Biddeli  had  invited  discus- 
sion, he  (Mr.  Manfield)  might  say  that  he  thought  that 
although  the  use  of  oxen  was  rare  iu  this  country,  there 
were  instances  in  which  they  might  be  used  with  advantage. 
In  regard  to  the  diversity  of  crops,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  were  much  more  labour  aud  more  hazard,  and  he 
thought  they  were  much  better  left  alone.  And  then  in 
reference  to  fruit,  his  experience  was,  that  if  he  grew  a  large 
crop  of  apples  they  were  just  about  worth  the  gathering. 

Mr.  ^Hustler  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  ploughing 
with  oxen  in  Essex,  but  the  great  drawback  was  that  they 
were  so  very  slow,  and  it  made  no  difference  in  the  speed 
whether  they  ploughed  three  or  nine  inches.  It  was  true  that 
they  were  kept  at  a  very  cheap  rate  when  they  were  not  used, 
and  they  would  feed  on  straw  and  inferior  hay,  which  horses 
would  not  touch. 

Mr.  W.  ViNCE  (Brent  Eleigh)  said  that  the  objection  to  the 
use  of  oxen  was  that  they  were  such  slow  coaches,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  man  had  to  be  employed  whether 
tlie  animals  used  were  slow  or  fast.  A  friend  of  his  when  he 
first  went  to  his  farm  used  four  pairs  of  bullocks,  but  he  very 
soon  got  tired  of  them,  and  obtained  horses  instead,  and  now 
he  used  steam  ploughing.  He  (Mr.  Vince)  certainly  thought 
It  would  be  going  backward  if  the  use  of  cows  were  reintro- 
duced  into  England.  As  had  been  said,  the  farmers  on  tlie 
Continent  were  not  yet  so  far  advanced  iu  farming  as  were  the 
farmers  in  England,  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  might  make 
great  improvements  and  progress  in  the  art  of  farming. 

Mr.  Talbott  said,  that  with  such  small  farms  as  there  were 
on  the  Continent,  it  was   impossible  that  there  could  be  any- 
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thing  like  prosperity.  Look  at  Ireland,  for  instance,  where 
there  were  such  a  large  number  of  small  holdings,  and  it  was 
impossible  that  improvements  should  take  place.  He  thought 
there  was  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  their  foreign  neighbours 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  stock,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
impossible  that  animals  turned  out  as  they  were  in  England 
into  the  fields  in  the  hot  days  of  July  and  August,  and  terrified 
with  flies,  should  do  so  well  as  if  they  were  in  convenient 
places  of  shelter,  as  they  appeared  to  be  on  the  Continent.  The 
production  of  poultry  and  eggs  was  a  matter  that  ought  to 
claim  some  attention.  It  did  not  argue  a  high  state  of  farm- 
ing where  these  things  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  but  he 
looked  upon  them  as  essentials  to  small  farmers. 

Dr.  White  said  that  the  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  did 
not  pay  the  large  farmer,  because  every  egg  that  was  produced 
was  robbed  by  the  wife  from  the  husband,  and  therefore  it  did 
not  pay  both  ways.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  small  farmer  had 
a  wife  who  reared  a  large  number  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  took  them  to  market  and  made  the  most  of  them,  they 
would  no  doubt  prove  profitable. 

Tiie  Chairman  said  abroad  the  holdings  were  generally  small, 
and  the  system  of  agriculture  adapted  to  small  farms.  The  pigs, 
poultry,  and  the  eggs  would  almost  make  up  the  farm.  These 
small  farmers,  however,  it  should  be  remembered,  sold  every- 
thing ;  they  did  not  eat  the  eggs,  but  they  lived  very  badly. 
There  was  a  district  bordering  on  the  sea,  in  Flanders,  where 
the  people  lived  very  much  worse  than  the  peasantry  in  Eng- 
land. As  to  the  use  of  green  crops  in  the  sheds,  there  were 
certain  large  farms  where  that  was  done,  the  great 
object  being  to  make  butter  to  be  sent  to  London. 
He  had'  been  in  a  shed  where  there  were  two  hun- 
dred cows,  and  there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty 
days  in  the  year  when  they  had  to  be  fed  artificially.  They 
were  then  put  on  corn  or  cake,  or  what  might  happen  to  be 
the  cheapest  at  the  time.  On  the  large  farms  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  the  greater  proportion  of  the  male  population  were 
soldiers,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  work  was  done  by  women, 
who  might  be  seen  carting  and  emptying  muck,  which  was 
hardly  a  thing  we  wanted  to  emulate  in  this  country.  In  the 
north  of  France  the  growth  of  sugar-beet  was  a  great  source 
of  prosperity.  On  other  parts  of  theContinent  a  farm  was  not 
sold,  as  sometimes  in  England,  by  the  one  thousand  or  five  hun- 
dred acres,  but  in  little  pieces  of  ten  acres,  the  desire  of  every 
man  being  to  be  a  landowner,  and  the  price  paid  for  the  land 
was  sometimes  almost  fabulous.  The  competition  was  very 
great,  and  if  a  man  could  not  buy  a  spot  of  ten  acres  there 


were  others  of  five  acres  ;  and  if  he  could  not  get  one  of  them 
there  were  others  of  one  acre,  and  this  accounted  for  the  state  of 
things  existing  on  the  Continent.  As  to  the  use  of  cattle,  it 
was  not  a  question  as  to  whether  one  animal  worked  faster 
than  another,  but  they  should  be  treated  as  an  auxiliary  to 
a  farm  and  used  when  wanted.  Instead  of  keeping  so  many 
horses,  if  cattle  were  kept  to  come  in  for  use  just  when 
they  were  wanted,  they  might  be  found  very  convenient. 

Mr.  BiDDELL,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
he  saw  barley  growing,  remarked  that  he  saw  it 
everywhere,  but  he  thought  the  sample  was  rather 
indifferent.  Rye  was  the  main  white  straw  crop,  and 
that  did  not  appear  to  be  better  than  that  which  was 
grown  in  this  country  on  much  poorer  land.  With 
reference  to  the  use  of  cattle  he  did  not  think  he  should  re- 
commend it  unless  it  was  in  certain  cases  where  a  man  oc- 
cupied twenty  or  thirty  acres,  and  he  might  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  use  cows  as  an  auxiliary  to  his  horse.  Many  of 
the  farmers  he  bad  referred  to  were  too  poor  to  keep  a  horse, 
and  they  kept  a  cow  because  they  got  a  profit  another  way. 
He  should  have  liked  to  have  heard  a  little  more  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  getting  manure  out  of  the  green  crops  in  the  summer 
time.  Was  it  not  possible  to  make  beef  and  manure  in  the 
summer  time  by  following  the  example  of  the  foreigners,  that 
was  by  mowing  green  crops  oS"  and  feeding  the  cattle  in  sheds  ? 
Animals  wanted  less  food  in  the  summer  than  they  did  in  the 
winter,  and  if  they  could  be  kept  in  a  barn  would  they  not 
make  quite  as  much  beef  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter  ?  It 
was  certainly  an  open  question  whether  the  farmers  of  this 
country  might  not  do  more  in  this  direction  than  they  did  at 
the  present  time.  Green  crops  would  not  be  half  so  expensive 
as  the  turnips  which  farmers  now  grew.  Summer  beef  was 
much  dearer  than  the  wiuter-fed.  Taking  the  last  twelve 
years  the  summer-fed  beef  had  sold  at  a  shilling  per  stone 
more  than  the  winter-fed,  and  he  questioned  whetlier  it  would 
not  answer  their  purpose  to  consider  if  they  could  not  do 
something  towards  making  more  summer-fed  beef.  Ueference 
had  been  made  to  the  propriety  of  introducing  a  greater  va- 
riety of  crops.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  should  be 
done  when  corn  was  high,  but  on  the  Continent  within  a  few 
miles  you  can  see  nearly  every  conceivable  plant  grown.  He 
did  not  look  upon  upon  it  as  hazardous,  because  if  one  crop 
did  not  pay  the  other  might.  He  thought  it  possible  that  the 
time  might  come  when  we  in  England  should  think  it  advisa- 
ble to  grow  a  greater  variety  of  crops. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Biddell  for  his  paper. 


THE     TYTHE     SYSTEM 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hungerford  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture the  attendance  was  very  small.  Mr.  John  Hellard 
presided,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Williams,  of  Baydon,read  the  follow- 
ing paper  on  "  The  Tythe  System,  as  it  Affects  the  Tytlie 
Owner,  and  the  Occupier  of  the  Soil :" 

Having  been  requested  by  your  Committee  to  read  a  paper 
this  month,  and  hearing  several  complaints  from  farmers  of 
the  hardship  of  paying  so  much  Tythe  as  they  have  to  do  such 
a  disastrous  season  as  this  has  proved,  I  thought  the  subject 
would  not  be  out  of  place  if  brought  before  the  Ciiamber  for 
discussion,  to  see  if  the  present  Law  as  relates  to  Tythes  (which 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  that  has  passed 
during  the  present  generation),  could  not  be  so  altered  that 
both  the  Tythe-owner  and  the  Tythe-payer  may  be  mutually 
benefited.  I  admit  the  subject  to  be  a  very  ticklish  one  in 
the  present  day,  when  we  find  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Government  laying  violent  hands  on  the  Church  property  in 
Ireland,  and  that  no  one  has  broached  the  subject  in  any  of 
the  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Farmers'  Clubs  ;  but  I 
will  endeavour  so  to  approach  it  with  justice  and  impartiality, 
recognising  the  true  right  and  title  to  tythe,  and  holding  to 
the  principle  of  "  Rendering  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  I  will 
begin  then  by  showing  that,  although  I  take  up  this  case  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  of  England   who   pay  tythe,  I   fully 


acknowledge  the  right  and  title  of  the  clergy  to  receive  it. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  first  origin  of  tythe,  we  find  the  Patriarch 
Abraham  giving  tythe  to  that  mysterious  person  Melchisedec, 
who  was  a  priest  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron.  We  next  find 
tythe  given  to  the  Levites  when  the  Almighty  established  the 
Jewish  Church,  and  ordered  them  "  To  build  Him  a  sanctuary 
that  He  might  dwell  among  them  ;"  these  are  the  expressive 
words  He  uses,  "  And,  behold  I  have  given  the  children  of 
Levi  all  the  tenth  in  Israel,  for  an  inheritance,  for  their  snr-' 
vice  which  they  serve,  even  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  of 
the  congregation."  The  Prophet  Malachi  shows  us  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  a  precedent  for  what  he  did  to  the  Irish  Church, 
but  he  also  tells  us  the  fearful  consequence  to  the  Jews  who 
robbed  the  Almighty  of  His  tythe  in  these  words:  "Ye  are 
cursed  with  a  curse,  for  ye  have  robbed  Me,  even  this  whole 
Nation."  It  may  be  interesting  to  show  the  periods  at  which 
tythes  were  first  paid  in  the  Christian  Church.  From  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  birth  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
for  three  centuries,  I  can  find  no  instance  of  any  tythe  being 
paid,  and  no  wonder ;  for  during  that  time  forty  Emperors  of 
Rome  filled  the  chair  of  the  Caesars ;  they  were  all  of  them 
Pagans,  and  the  Christian  church  went  through  those  ten 
fearful  persecutions,  which  most  of  you  are  aware  of;  conse- 
quently it  would  be  useless  to  look  for  any  .  tythe  as  paid  in 
those  days,  when  kings  were  not  "  the  nursing  fathers  of  the 
Church."    The  first  instance  that  I  can  find  of  tythe  [paid  in 
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the  Christian  era,  is  in  the  year  356,  when  at  a  provincial 
synod  at  Cullen,  "  Tythes  were  voted  to  be  God's  rents."  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  precise  time  that  they  were  first  paid  in 
this  country  ;  but  it  appears  that  tliose  who  paid  them  gave  it 
to  what  clergyman  they  chose,  or  else  paid  them  to  the  bishop, 
when  some  of  the  clergy  were  so  badly  off,  that  about  the  year 
1,200  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  a  decretal  epistle  sent  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  enjoined  the  payment  of  tythes  to 
the  parsons  of  the  respective  parishes,  where  every  man  dwelt. 
Tythes  have  often  been  tampered  with  by  the  laity,  or  the 
State ;  one  glaring  instance  of  whicli  I  will  mention.  In  the 
reign  of  King  William  Rufus,  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  Church 
rather  than  a  "  defender  of  the  faith,"  he  kept  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury (which  was  vacant)  void  for  four  years  while  he  plun- 
dered its  revenues ;  of  many  other  bishoprics  (among  them  the 
See  of  Salisbury)  as  they  became  vacant  he  took  the  revenue 
into  his  own  hands.  Anselm,  who  was  afterwards  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  told  him  "  The  Church  is  yours  to  de- 
fend and  guard  it  as  a  patron,  it  is  not  yours  to  invade  its 
rights  and  lay  it  waste,  it  is  the  property  of  God,  and  His 
ministers  may  live  of  it,  not  that  your  armies  and  wars  should 
be  supported  from  it."  History  tells  us  of  the  death  of  this 
king,  and  had  he  not  been  guilty  of  sacrilege,  the  arrow  of  Sir 
Walter  Tyrell,  which  glanced  from  a  tree  to  the  king's  heart, 
might  possibly  have  been  guided  another  way.  I  have  given 
this  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  Tythe,  simply  to  show  that 
whatever  measures  may  be  taken  to  amend  the  present  law, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  the  sacred  purpose  for  whicli  they  were 
instituted,  and  render  equal  justice  in  any  alteration  that  may 
take  place.  The  Tythe  Commutation  Act,  which  now  regu- 
lates its  payment,  has  been  in  operation  for  35  years,  and  pre- 
vious to  that  period,  unless  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
clergy  by  compounding  for  them  or  renting  them  on  lease,  they 
were  taken  up  in  kind.  I  can  remember  the  tythe- bough 
being  put  up  in  every  tenth  cock  or  shock,  and  those  being 
left  in  the  field  as  the  tythe  owner's  share.  In  a  wet  season 
these  were  often  much  damaged,  as  they  could  not  be  carted 
till  after  the  farmer  had  carried  his  own  ;  many  of  you  are 
also  aware  of  the  ill-feeling  that  too  often  existed  between  the 
clergyman  and  his  parishioners  on  this  subject,  and  you  also 
know  what  a  hindrance  it  was  to  good  farming,  the  farmer 
well  knowing  that  whatever  expense  he  went  to,  one-tenth  of 
the  extra  produce  was  not  his  own.  It  was  no  wonder,  tlien, 
that  any  law  which  would  alter  such  a  state  of  things  would 
be  welcome,  and  I  think  everybody  was  pleased  when  the 
present  law  was  passed.  It  appears  from  the  Act  6  and  7 
William  IV.,  for  the  Commutation  of  Tythe,  that  the  owners 
of  the  lands  subject  to  tythe  met  together  and  agreed  with  the 
tythe  owner  what  sum  he  should  receive  from  the  whole  parish 
in  lieu  thereof;  they  then  chose  valuers  to  apportion  the  same 
to  each  farm,  and  to  value  it  as  one-third  in  bushsls  of  wheat ; 
one-third  bushels  of  barley,  and  the  remaining  third,  oats. 
The  37th  clause  in  this  Act  enacts,  "  that  the  value  of  tythes 
is  to  be  calculated  upon  an  average  of  seven  years  ;"  and  here 
is  the  great  mistake  in  the  Bill  which  in  every  other  respect 
appears  to  be  perfect.  There  was  an  Act  passed  the  next  year, 
the  1st  Victoria,  to  amend  the  first  Act,  but  the  working  of  the 
Septennial  Clause  was  not  then  known,  and  consequently  it  has 
remained  as  enacted  to  the  present  time.  I  will  now  attempt 
to  show  how  adversely  this  7  years'  average  acts  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  tythe  owner  and  payer  ;  and  the  complicated  system 
it  appears  to  be,  when  a  simple  yearly  average  would  answer 
a  better  purpose.  The  56th  Clause  of  the  Act  is  as  follows : 
"  And  be  it  enacted.  That  immediately  after  the  passing  of 
tills  Act,  and  also  in  the  month  of  January  in  every  year,  the 
Comptroller  of  Corn  Ueturns  for  the  time  being,  or  such  other 
person  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  in  that  behalf  authorised 
by  the  Privy  Council,  shall  cause  an  advertisement  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  London  Gazette  stating  what  has  been,  during 
seven  years  ending  on  the  Thursday  next  before  Christmas  day 
then  next  preceding,  the  average  price  of  an  imperial  bushel 
of  British  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  computed  from  the  weekly 
averages  of  the  Corn  Returns."  As  I  said  before,  when  the 
amended  Act  was  passed,  the  working  of  this  Clause  was  not 
known.  We  have  now  had  35  years'  experience,  and  I  think 
the  price  I  have  sold  my  corn  for  during  that  period  (as  I  pre- 
sume my  brother  farmers  have  realised  about  the  same)  will 
show,  that  this  Clause  is  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the  parson, 
and  also  the  tythe  payer.  I  will  illustrate  it  by  the  following 
Jable  i—i 


The  Septennial  Average  of 

Average  from        Average  of  my        Barley  for 

the  Govern-  Wheat  for  same 

ment  Return.  same  period.            period. 

£    s.     d.  s.    d.  s.  d. 

1837  98  13  9f  48  5  33  11 

1838  97  7  11   50  8  31  8 

1839  95  7  9   61  3  33  5 

18i0  98  15  9^  71  6  39  8 

1841  102  12  5i  63  9  32  0 

1842  105  8  2f  62  0  31  0 

1843  105  12  2i  56  1  28  2 

1844  104    3    h\     51  1  28  0 

1845  103  17  Hi     48  10  40  0 

1846  102  17    8f     48  3  27  0 

1847  99  18  104     48  0  26  5 

1848  102     1     0       66  6  43  0 

1849  100    3    7f     47  7  34  0 

1850  98  16  10       35  8  28  4 

1851  96  11     4|     37  2  22  0 

1852  93  16  Hi     36  8  35  9 

1853  91  13     5f     41  1  28  0 

1854  90  19     6       58  5  34  5 

1855  89  12    8|     71  H  40  4 

1856  93  18     \\     75  6  41  2 

1857  99  13    7i     72  0  38  6 

1858  105  16    3i     53  0  39  3 

1859  108  19     6i     43  3  34  0 

1860  110  17    8i     47  4  31  0 

1861  112    3    4f     48  9  33  0 

1863  109  13     6       49  0  33  8 

1863  107     5     2       53  5  34  0 

1864  103    3  10|     41  11  30  5 

1865  98  15  lOi     40  4  28  2 

1866  97    7    9i     40  2  31  7 

1867  98  13     3       49  0  33  11 

1868  100  13    8       67  6  34  5 

1869  103     5     8i     57  0  40  0 

1870  104    1    Oi     46  0  37  6 

1871  104  15     1       43  3  36  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  that  for  the  years  1838 
1839,  1840,  the  clergy  received  on  an  average  £97  3s.  9fd., 
while  my  wheat  averaged  61s.  Id.  Then  for  13  years,  to  1854, 
the  system  seems  to  have  worked  pretty  evenly.  I  wiU  now 
take  the  next  four  years,  to  1858 :  the  clergy  received  an 
average  of  £93  lis.  8Jd.  only,  while  the  average  of  my  wheat 
for  the  same  period  was  69s.  55d.  He  had  to  buy  a  dear  loaf 
of  bread  with  considerably  less  than  his  £100.  Now  contrast 
the  next  seven  years,  to  1865.  The  clergy  received  each  year 
an  average  of  £108  5s.  7Jd.,  while  I  received  for  my  wheat  an 
average  of  only  47s.  lid.  The  highest  year  of  rent  charge 
was  1861 :  my  wheat  that  year  was  48s.  9d.,  while  the  parson 
received  £112  3s.  4fd.  Again,  the  first  five  years  of  the  past 
seven,  which  regulates  the  rent  charge  this  year,  is  pretty  even, 
but  the  two  last,  wliicli  will  influence  the  next  year's  charge,  is 
£104  8s.  O^d.,  while  my  average  is  only  44s.  lid.  Barley  and 
oats,  of  course,  influence  the  price,  but  they  have  not  varied  as 
wheat  has,  and  consequently  I  have  not  noticed  them.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  above  table  represents  only  the  average 
price  of  my  corn,  and  cannot  be  held  as  the  average  of  the 
country,  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will 
approximate  to  the  general  average,  which  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Government  returns.  I  might  be  told.  Why  trouble 
about  this,  as  in  the  long  run  it  finds  its  level  and  is  the  same 
to  both  parties  ?  But  this  I  deny  :  it  acts  unjustly  in  many 
instances,  as  I  can  shew.  Suppose  a  farmer  to  take  a  farm 
in  the  year  1857,  for  seven  years,  he  would  have  paid  tythe 
rent  charge  annually  of  £108  5s.  7|d.,  with  a  moderate  price  of 
wheat,  while  his  predecessor  would  have  had  the  advantage  of 
seven  years  low  tythe  with  a  high  rate  of  produce.  Now  look 
to  the  other  side  of  the  question, — Suppose  a  clergyman  to 
come  into  a  living  in  the  year  1851 :  for  the  first  seven  years 
he  would  only  get  an  average  of  £93  15s.  6d.,  with  wheat  at 
the  highest  price  during  the  35  years,  while  his  predecessor 
would  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  high  rate  of  tythe  with  a 
moderate  price  of  corn !  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  since 
writing  the  above,  I  have  met  with  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  the  M.P, 
for  Norfolk,  and  he  tells  me  that  the  case  I  have  ilhistrated 
above  was  precisely  his  own  ;  that  he  rented  a  I'arra  in  185/ 
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for  seven  years,  and  paid  the  amount  of  tythe  1  mention,  and 
that  afterwards  wh'en  tlie  tjthe  was  lower  lie  took  another 
tythe  free  !  I  think  I  iiave  shewn  sufficient  to  prove  the 
absurdity,  as  well  as  the  injustice,  of  this  Septennial  Clause, 
and  there  could  not  be  a  more  opportune  time  than  the  present 
to  alter  it,  as,  if  you  take  the  first  four  years,  which  was  under 
the  £100,  and  the  four  last  years,  which  are  over,  the  average 
for  the  eight  years  is  £100  7s.  7d.,  so  that  no  injury  would  be 
done  to  either  party  by  an  alteration,  and  the  complicated  sys- 
tem of  bringing  the  figures  of  seven  years  to  adjudicate  the 
tythe  rent  charge  for  one,  might  wisely  be  altered  this  Session 
of  Parliament ;  so  that  the  rent  charge  of  1872  might  be  paid 
on  the  average  price  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  for  the  year 
ending  Christmas,  1871.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  tythe  rent 
charge  is  influeuced  to  a  great  extent  by  tlie  mode  of  taking 
the  corn  averages.  Our  friend  Mr.  Chandler  some  years  ago 
read  a  most  practical  paper  at  this  Club  on  "  The  Imperfect 
Corn  Returns."  He  there  told  us  what  I  re  assert,  that  they 
have  never  been  properly  returned  :  at  that  time  returns  were 
made,  or  pretended  to  he  made,  at  ~90  towns  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  in  many  they  made  no  returns,  of  some  only  from 
three  to  20  quarters  each,  and  I  suppose  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  Government  altering  the  system  (by  what  law  I  am  not 
aware,  as  I  heard  of  no  Act  for  the  purpose)  ;  but  they  have 
now,  as  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  "jumped  out  of  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire."  If  all  the  counties  in  England  and 
Wales  are  treated  the  same  as  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire,  we 
shall  for  the  future  have  a  high  rate  of  corn  returns.  The 
Government  has  lately  altered  the  system  of  .taking  the  aver- 
ages from  so  many  towns,  and  chosen  only  one  in  each  county, 
and  this  may  be  an  improvement  in  one  respect,  as  they  may 
compel  a  proper  return  from  that  one  ;  hut  why  Reading  in 
Berkshire  and  Warminster  in  Wiltshire  should  have  been 
selected  for  these  counties  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  unless 
it  is  to  make  the  tythe-payers  pay  more  than  a  fair  average. 
Devises  and  Newbury  ought  to  have  been  the  towns  selected. 
AVe  all  know  that  the  finest  quality  of  corn  grows  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Reading  and  Warminster,  barley  in  particu- 
lar, which  all  goes  for  malting,  the  rascally  duty  adding  con- 
siderably to  its  value,  and  forcing  the  average  of  this  article 
above  its  natural  price.  It  appears  from  the  Government  re- 
turns that  for  the  35  years  that  the  Bill  has  passed  the  farmer 
has  paid  for  every  £100,  £101  Is.  7id.,  and  I  believe  that  if 
justice  had  been  done  to  the  farmer  by  taking  off  the  Malt 
Duty  and  obtaining  a  proper  average,  that  this  well-calculated 
Bill  (barring  the  Septennial  Clause)  would  Irave  proved  one  of 
the  most  practical  measures  that  has  passed  during  the  present 
generation.  I  will  now  leave  the  subject  in  your  hands, 
hoping  that  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  it ;  and  should 
you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  grievance,  let  us  adopt  a  petition 
to  Parliament  to  alter  the  Septennial  Clause. 

Mr.  Cherry  said,  he  thought  the  fallacy  that  ran  through 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Williams'  address  was  this — that  he  had 
omitted  to  take  notice  of  what  was  the  intention  of  the  Act, 
which  was  to  make  a  fixed  rent  charge  on  the  land  and  fake 
the  tythe  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
year.  The  way  in  which  the  promoters  of  the  Act  endeavoured 
to  do  that  was  to  substitute  for  the  tythe  a  rent  charge  payable 
by  the  landowner,  and  the  great  mistake  of  the  Tythe  Commu- 


tation Act  was  that  it  did  not  make  it  compulsory  that  the 
landowner  should  pay,  and  that  every  tenant  farmer  should 
take  his  farm  tythe  free.  Viewing  the  Act  as  having  that 
object,  it  was  certainly  remarkable  how  well  it  had  worked,  but 
viewing  it  as  between  the  tenant  farmer  and  the  tythe  owner, 
it  had  not  perhaps  worked  so  satisfactorily.  It  appeared  that 
the  experience  of  the  past  35  years  had  proved  that  the  only 
variation  from  the  apportioned  sum  had  been  about  I  per  cent., 
and  he  imagined  that  if  they  took  into  their  calculation  the 
change  in  the  value  of  money  they  would  find  there  was  no 
variation  at  all,  £101  not  representing  now  more  than  £100 
did  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed.  The  object  of  the  Tythe 
Commutation  Act  was  to  do  away  with  the  tythe  anomaly, 
and  make  a  rent  charge  on  the  land,  and  technically  speaking 
tythe  did  not  now  exist.  Mr.  Williams  was  well  aware  that 
tythe  had  been  done  away  and  rent  charge  substituted,  and  if 
that  were  the  object  of  the  Act  he  apprehended  it  had  been 
gained  in  a  most  remarkable  way.  The  Act  had  thus  oper- 
ated in  a  wonderful  way,  but  as  he  had  previously  observed, 
he  thought  the  fault  of  the  Act  was  in  not  having  made  pay- 
ment by  the  landowner  compulsory.  Mr.  Williams  had  re- 
ferred to  the  great  ill-feeling  that  formerly  existed  between  the 
tythe  payer  and  tythe  owner,  and  it  was  then  thought,  and 
reasonably  so,  that  if  tlie  tythe  could  be  got  rid  of  as  a  burden 
to  the  tenant  farmer  they  would  obviate  much  of  the  iU-feeling 
that  existed.  It  was  said  that  the  charge  should  be  put 
directly  on  the  land,  but  unfortunately  the  Act  did  not  say  the 
landowner  should  pay.  He  could  not  agree,  therefore,  that 
the  Tythe  Commutation  Bill  had  worked  badly  for  its  object. 
He  was  aware  that  practically  the  tenant  farmer  still  paid  the 
rent  charge,  and  in  that  way  the  object  had  been  defeated. 
Still  that  was  a  matter  for  arrangement  between  the  tenant|and 
the  landowner  when  a  farm  was  taken,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
tenant  to  say  that  he  would  not  take  the  farm  unless  it  was 
tythe  free.  In  most  instances  he  (Mr.  Cherry)  paid  the  rent 
charge  himself.  He  did  not  take  any  credit  for  this,  because 
he  believed  he  was  able  to  let  his  farms  on  more  favourable 
terms,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  tythe  free.  In  discussing 
the  effects  of  the  Act  and  how  it  had  worked,  they  must  start 
with  settling  fi^rst  of  all  what  was  its  object.  Its  object  was 
primarily  to  get  rid  of  the  ill-feeling  which  existed  between 
the  tythe  payer  (the  tenant  farmer)  and  the  tythe  owner,  and 
in  order  to  do  that,  throw  the  burden  on  the  landowner. 
Machinery  was  devised,  which  he  thought,  had  answered  the 
end  remarkably  well,  as  the  figures  ([uoted  by  Mr.  Williams 
had  conclusively  shown.  In  the  long  run — say  100  or  200 
years — the  Tythe  Commutation  Act  would  be  very  mucli 
against  the  landowner,  tlie  natural  effect  of  a  fixed  money 
charge  being  against  the  receiver.  He  should  be  sorry  to  be 
a  party  to  any  movement  that  would  throw  the  balance,  which 
would  be  sure  to  come,  any  more  strongly  against  the  tythe 
owner. 

Mr.  Cu:vDELL  narrated  his  experience  of  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  collecting  tythe  in  kind. 

Mr.  Williams  briefly  replied,  contending  that  the  septen- 
nial clause  made  the  Act  work  unjustly. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  presented,  and  the  meeting 
broke  up. 


ATHY   FAKMEES'   CLUB. 
THE     VALUATION     OF     ARTIFICIAL     MANURES. 


At  the  last  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Atliy  Farmers' 
Club,  Mr.  J.  M'CuUoch  in  the  chair, 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Camerojj,  M.D.,  delivered  the  following 
lecture  :  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Club  Mr.  Davidson  read  a 
paper  showing  the  results  of  an  experiment  with  thirteen  arti- 
ficial manures,  applied  under  (apparently)  equal  conditions  to 
turnips.  From  these  results  Mr.  Davidson  deduces  certain 
conclusion  which,  I  think,  he  was  hardly  justified  in  placing 
before  us  so  forcibly  as  he  has.  He  commences  by  telling  us 
that  "  from  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  season,  and  othei 
things  (he  does  not,  by  the  way,  say  what  the  other  things 
are),  the  experiment  must  have  had  its  failings."  If  the  experi- 
ment, then,  must  have  its  failings,  it  is  mauifcslly  dangerous 


to  draw  any  positive  conclusions,  except  those  of  a  very  gene- 
ral character,  from  its  results.  Again,  Mr.  Davidson  states 
that  such  an  experiment  "  requires  to  be  carried  out  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  on  different  soils,  to  test  thoroughly  each 
manure."  Having  thus  shown  that  it  was  impossible  to  ar- 
rive at  satisfactory  results  by  the  method  of  experiment  which 
he  adopted,  Mr.  Davidson  subsequently  proceeds  to  deduce 
from  the  results  of  his  unsatisfactory — or  rather,  I  should  say, 
incomplete — investigation  the  most  positive  conclusions.  This 
procedure  does  not  appear  to  my  mind  to  be  at  all  logical ; 
for  where  the  premises  are  imperfect,  the  conclusions  must  ne- 
cessarily be  imperfect  also.  The  absolute  and  relative  values 
of  artificial  manures  can  only  be  satisfactorily  determined 
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the  field  by  a  series  of  carefully-conducted  experinieufs   re- 
peated and  varied  during  several  years,  and  under  dillerent 
conditions  of  climate  and  soil.     It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the 
errors  incidental  to  a  solitary  experiment  can  be  eliminated. 
If  Mr.  Davidson  repeated  his  experiment  next  year,  and  ob- 
tained identical  results,  we  might  be  almost  satisfied  timt  the 
different  manures  which  he  employed  in  his  last  experiment 
possessed  tlie  relative  values  which  he  assigns  to  them  ;  and 
if  a  third  trial  elicited  no  discordant  results,  then  one  might 
logically  form  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  different  fertilizers  for  the  particular  crop  to  which 
they  were  applied.    The  results  of  a  single  experiment  might 
be  made  more  reliable  than  Mr.  Davidson's  trial  if  there  were 
duplicate  plots  sown  with  the  different  manures,   the  plots  so 
arranged  that  the  two  parcels  of  each  manure  should  be  as 
wide  apart  as  possible.     It  would  also  be  desirable  to  inter- 
pose between  each  pair  of  manured  plots  an  unmanured  plot. 
The  wonderful  absorptive,  and  indeed  I  might  say  selective 
powers  of  the  soil  enable  it  to  retain  the  elements  of  the  food 
of  plants,  which  otherwise  would  be  speedily  wasiied  out  of 
the  land  by  drainage  water.     Bat,  although  potash,  ammonia, 
and  the  phosphates,  &c.,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  retained  in  the 
soil,  they  are  not  wlioily  prevented  from  passing  off  in   the 
drainage.     In  the  case  of  heavily-manured  land  the  drainage 
therefrom   contains   no  inconsiderable  amount  of   fertilising 
matters.  Now,  as  there  is  a  circulation  of  water  throughout 
every  field,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  flow  of  the  drainage  is 
in  a  particular  direction,  it  is  at  least  possible,  if  not  very 
probable,  that  a  portion  of  the  manure  applied  to  some  of  Mr. 
Davidson's  plots,  may  have  been  carried  by  the  drainage  into 
others  of  the  plots.    It  is  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding,  or  rather 
of  lessening,  this  possible  source  of  error  that  I  suggest  the 
interposition  of  an  unmanured  plot  between  each  pair  of  ma- 
nured ones.     On  comparing  the  composition  of  the  different 
manures  employed  by  Mr.  Davidson  with  the  values  which  that 
gentleman  sets  upon  them,  it  struck  me  as  being  remarkable 
that  a  mineral  superphosphate  should  have  given  better  results 
than  bone  manures  and  guanos.     The  chemist  is  often  chided 
because  he  values  tiie  ingredients  of  coprolite  and  other  mine- 
ral superphospiiates  at  the  same  rates  as  if  they  were  consti- 
tuents of  bone  manures  and  guanos.     Here,  however,  we  find 
Mr.  Davidson,  a  practical  farmer,  proving  that  a  mineral  su- 
perphosphate is  better  than  Peruvian  guano,  phospho-guano, 
and  sucli  well-known   animal  manures  as  Norrington's  bone 
phosphate  and  Hill's  nitro-phosphate.     It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  quote  scores  of  experiments  such  as  Mr.  Davidson's, 
which  have  afforded  the  most  extraordinary  and  anomalous 
results,  such  as  unmanured  plots  producing  a  larger  crop  than 
manured  plots  ;  a  small  quantity  of  a  fertiliser  giving  better 
results  than  a  large  quantity  of  the  same  manure,  and  noto- 
riously worthless  stulfs  apparently  beating  standard  manures. 
I  do  not,  however,  purpose  occupying  the  time  of  the  Club  in 
reproducing  tlie  details  of  these  worse  tlian  useless  investiga- 
tions ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  quoting  a  curious  experiment  de- 
scribed  in  the  Farmers  Giixetle  for  March  11th,  1871 :  "Mr. 
George  Milne,  of  Towneley  Hall,  Drogheda,  referring  to  Mr. 
Davidson's  papers,  mentions    an   experiment  with   manures 
which  he  made  last  year.    He   states  that  Peruvian  guano 
produced  42  tons  4  cwts.  of  turnips  per  Irish  acre,  while  Hill's 
nitro-phosphate  yielded  50  tons  2  cwts."     Now,  here  we  have 
Mr.  Milne's  experiment  proving  that  Hill's  nitro-phosphate  pro- 
duced 7  tons  18  cwts.  of  turnipsmore  than  Peruvianguano;  whilst 
according  to  Mr.  Davidson's  experience,  Peruvian  guano  pro- 
duced 4  tons  8  cwt.  of  turnips  per  acre  more  than  Hill's  nitro- 
phosphate.     Now,  if  a  farmer  were  hesitating  between  the  pur- 
chase of  Peruvian  guano  or  nitro-phosphate,  would  his  mind  be 
cleared  up  on  the  point  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Davidson's  and 
Mr.  Milne's  accounts  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  manures  ? 
A  curious  result  came  out  in  Mr.  Milne's  experiment.    Nitro- 
phosphate,  which  gave  50  tons  2  cwt.  per  acre  when  the  plants 
were  eight  inches  apart,  yielded  only  46  tons  12  cwt.  when 
the  plants  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  ten  inches.    On 
the  other  hand,  nitrate  of  soda,  which  produced  49  tons  2  cwt. 
when  the  plants  were  eight  inches  apart,  developed  50  tons 
8  cwt.  when  the  turnips  were  ten  inches  asunder.     The  ques- 
tion then  arises  :    Should  we  compare  the  relative  values  of 
nitro-phosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  by  the  results  which  they 
give  applied  to  turnips  eight  inches,  or  those  which  they  pro- 
duce when  the  plants  are  ten  inches  apart  ?    This  is  but  one 
of  the  different  questions  in  relation  to  manures  which  arise 


out  of  such  experiments  of  those  of  Mr.  Davidson's  and  Mr. 
Milne's.     Here  is  another  comparison  between  Mr.  Davidson's 
experiment  and  Mr.  Milne's,  which  is  instructive  :  Mr.  David- 
son obtained  12  tons  16  cwt.  of  turnips  per  acre  from  his  un- 
manured laud,  and  24  tons  8  cwt.  from  that  manured  with 
nitro-phosphate  ;  as  the  manure  cost  £4,  he  had  only  11  tons 
12  cwt.  of  turnips  for  liis  £4  ;    each  ton  of  turnips  cost  him 
therefore  about  7s.      Now,  Mr.  Milne  obtained  16  tons  11 
cwt.  of  turnips  per  Irish  acre  from  unmanured  land,  and  50 
tons  2  cwt.  from  land  manured  with  £3  4s.  worth  of  nitro- 
phosphate.     Now,  these  figures   prove,  apparently   at  least, 
that  £,2,  4s.  worth  of  nitro-phosphate  produced  33  tens  11 
cwt.  of  turnips.     In  this  case  if  the  commercial  value  of  nitro- 
phosphate  was  determined  by  the  amount  of  turnips  which  it 
produced,  it  would  be  set  down  at  nearly  £20  per  ton,  instead 
of  £5   16s.,  its  value  according  to  Mr.  Davidson.     In  Mr. 
Davidson's  experiment,  Peruvian  guano  is  tested  in  comparison 
with  simple  superpliospliates.     The  former  is  valuable  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  ammonia  which  it  yields  ; 
the  latter  contains  almost  nothing  of  importance,  except  phos- 
phoric acid.     Supposing  the  turnips  only  wanted  phosphoric 
acid,  and  not  ammonia — a  circumstance  of  no  unfrequent  oc- 
currence— would  it  be  fair  to  value  the  Peruvian  guano  only 
in  proportion  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  phospliates  ?     Un- 
doubtedly not ;  for  its  nitrogen  would  be  deposited  in  the  soil, 
and  would  be  available  for  future  crops.      Mr.  Lawes  lately 
told  the  members  of  this  Club  that  in  many  cases  the  addition 
of  potash  salts  to  the  soil  was  useless.     If,  then,  an  experiment 
were  made  to  test  the  relative  values  of  kainit,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, and  mineral  superphosphate,  as  turnip  manure,  it  might 
happen  that  the  soil  selected  for  the  experiment  would  have 
abundance  of  potash.     In  such  case  the  specific  effect  of  the 
kainit  would  probably  be  nil,  or  nearly  so ;  but  would  not 
the  experiment  merely   go   towards  proving   that  in  that  par- 
ticular field  kainit  was  not  required  ?  it  surely  would  not  de- 
termine the  commercial  value  of  the  article,  or  its  applicability 
to  other  soils.     The  general  experience  of  agriculturists,  botli 
scientific  and  practical,  has  established  the  fact  that  nitrogen, 
phosphateof  lime,  and,  but  to   a   less  extent,  potash,  are  the 
chief  substances  which  confer  fertilizing  properties  on  manures, 
both  natural  and  artificial.     These  substances  have,  therefore, 
come  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  intrinsic  value,  which  is 
modified  by  the  physical  and  chemical  conditions  in  which  they 
exist.     For  example,  nitrogen  is  far  more   valuable  when  it  is 
a  constituent  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  than  when  it  is  an 
ingredient  of  woollen  rags  or  horn  shavings,  whilst  phosphoric 
acid  is  far   more  etticacious,  and,  consequently,  more  valuable, 
when  it  is  an  ingredient  of  "  soluable  phosphates"  than  of  bone 
earth   or  coprolites.     A   proper  analysis  of  a  manure  tells  us 
the  amounts   of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.,  which  it  con- 
tains, and  enables   us   to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  commercial 
value.     A  knowledge  of  the  general  composition  of  manures  is 
now  no  longer  confined  to  chemists  and  a  few  scientific  agri- 
culturists.   The  purchasers  of  these  articles  are  beginning  to 
learn  in  what  respects  a  good  superphosphate  differs   from  a 
bad  one.     They  want  to  know  before  purchasing  their  supply 
of  guano  how  much  ammonia  it  contains,  and  the  intelligent 
farmers   will   soon    cease   to    buy  any    superphosphate   that 
does  not  contain  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphates. 
Now,  as  farmers  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  description 
of  the  current  artificial  manures  given  by  the  chemist,  the 
latter  is  certainly   bound  to  make  himself  as  explicit,  intel- 
ligible, reliable,  and  useful  a  guide  in  this  matter  as  he  pos- 
sibly can.     His  first  duty  is  to  ascertain  the  composition  of 
the  manure  submitted  to  him  for  analysis.     I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  agricultural  chemists  of  the  United 
Kingdom  conscientiously  and  carefully  analyse  the  substances 
entrusted  to  them  for  that  purpose ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  show  that  they  desire  to  bring  out  results  in 
favour  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  manure.    So  far  as  analysis 
goes,  chemistry  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of  opinion  ;  and 
it  is  impossible,  without  being  guilty  of  dishonesty,  to  give  a 
better  analysis  of  a  manure  than  it  really  deserves.    The  che- 
mist, having  analysed  a  manure,  is  next  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine from  his  analytical  results  the  commercial  value  of  the 
article.     Some  chemists  decline  to  do  this,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  beyond  their  province ;  but  I  think  the  practice  has,  up 
to  the  present  at  least,  been  a  useful  one.    Many  persons  do 
not  understand  the  terms  used  in  describing  the  composition 
of  manures,  and  a  bad  or  inferior  manure,  might  on  the  faith 
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of  its  actual  analysis,  be  palmed  off  upon  them,  unless  the 
money  value  was  added  to  the  analysis.    While  maintaining 
the  general  utility  of  the  "  chemical  valuation"  of  manures,  I 
am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the 
attack  which  Mr.  Davidson,  in  his  usual  vigorous  and  trenchant 
manner,  made  upon  the  system  at  present  in  use.   Mr.  Davidson 
particularly  referred  to  my  valuation  as  being  excessive,  but  I 
think  he  will  find  that  few  chemists  place  so  low  a  value  upon 
the  ingredients  of  manures  as  I  do.     Still,  I  do  not  profess  to 
he  perfect,  and  I  freely  confess  that  Mr.  Davidson's  paper 
has  done  good  service  by  forcibly  directing  our  attention  to 
the  discrepancies  between  the  selling  prices  and  the  chemist's 
money  values  of  manures.   Peruvian  guano  formerly  contained 
on  the  average  from  16  to  17  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  22  per 
cent,  of  phosphates,  and  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  potash.    When  of 
average  composition,  my  valuation  of  this  manure  invariably 
corresponded  to  its  selling  price ;  but  when  its  ammonia  was 
deficient,  or  in  excess  (as  Mr.  Bagot  mentioned  during  the  dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  Davidson's  paper),  of  course  my  valuation  was 
lower  or  higher  than  the  selling  price.     On  looking  over  my 
reports  of  analyses  made  for  the  County  of  Kildare  and  the 
Queen's  County  Agricultural  Societies,  I  find  that  my  valua- 
tion of  guano  is  more   frequently  below  than  above  its  selling 
price.     In  the  report  of  the  former  Society  for  ISGi  I  find  my 
valuations  of  five  samples  of  genuine  Peruvian  guano  to  be 
respectively  £10  18s.,  £12  3s.,  £13  2s.,  £13  12s.  9|d.,  and 
£16  17s.  per  ton,  the  selling  prices  being  £14  and  £13  10s. 
per  ton.     One  would  think,   from   readiug   Mr.   Davidson's 
paper,  that  I  almost   invariably  valued  manures  at  a  much 
higher  price  than  that  at  which  they  are  sold  ;  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  last  season's  report  of  the  Queen's  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  20  per  cent,  of  the  manures  analysed  were 
valued  at   less  than  their  selling  prices.     In  valuing  super- 
phosphate  of  lime   and    other    manures   containing   soluble 
phosphates,     I    think    the     hi     or     soluble     phosphate    is 
estimated    at    too    high   a  rate.     Formerly   a   good  sample 
of    this  manure  contained  on  the    average    about    22  per 
cent,  of  soluble  phosphates,  10  per  cent,  of  insoluble  phos- 
phates, and  1  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  its  selling  price  was 
about  £8  per  ton.     To  value  its  ammonia  at  £60  per  ton,  its 
soluble  phosphates  at  £40  per  ton,  and  its  insoluble  phosphates 
at  £8  per  ton  was  fair  enough,  and  that  scale  afforded  results 
corresponding  with  its  ordinary  selling  price.     Of  late  years 
the  price  of  Peruvian  guano  and  other  sources  of  ammonia  has 
increased  ;  whilst,  owing  to  the  employment  of  mineral  phos- 
phates, and  the  low  price  of  sulphur  ore,  soluble  phosphate 
can  now  be  manufactured  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  formerly. 
Some  time  ago  I  increased  my  valuation  of  ammonia  from 
£60  to   £70  per  ton,  and  I  shall   henceforth  (until  prices 
alter)     value    it    at    £80    per    ton  ;     for    I    find    that 
during   the    present    week    manufacturers  of  manures   have 
paid  £20  per  ton  for  sulphate  of  ammonia,   a   salt  which  con- 
tains only  25  per  cent,  of  ammonia.     I  shall  lower  my  valua- 
tion of  soluble  phosphate  from  £40  to  £34  per  ton.     This  will 
tell  chiefly  upon  the  pure  mineral  superphosphates,  which  are 
now,  when  of  good  quality,  valued  at  a  higher  rate  than  their 
selling  prices.     The   reduction   of  the   valuation   of  soluble 
pliosphates  will  seriously  affect   the   bone   manures,   which, 
unless  they  are  of  tlie  very  best  quality,  will   have  a  lower 
money  value  than  their  selling  price.     It  is  cheaper  to  make 
soluble      phosphates     from     coprolites     and   other   minerals 
than    from    bones ;      and      £40     per    ton,     though      an 
excessive  valuation,  for  coprolite  soluble  phosphate,  would  not 
be  excessive  in  the  case  of  soluble  phospliate  made  from  bones. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  bi-phosphate  of  lime 
(a  soluble  compound  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid)  is  of  equal 
value  to  the  farmer  whether  it  is  made  from  bones  or  minerals, 
and  the  manufacturer  of  "  bone  manures"  should,  therefore, 
prepare  his  soluble  phosphates  from  minerals,  as  the  cheapest 
source,   and  mix   it  with  insoluble  phosphates  derived  from 
bones.     It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the   insoluble 
phosphate  of  superphosphates.     When  it  is  derived  from  bones 
it  is  efficacious,  and  is  worth  £10  per  ton  ;  but  the   insoluble 
phosphate   from  coprolites   is  worth  little    or    nothing.     As 
a    general     rule     the     coprolite     superphosphates     do     not 
contain  flinch  insoluble  pliosphate,  and  this  ingredient  rarely 
adds  more  than  a  few   shillings  per  ton   to  the  valuation  of 
the  manure.     When  a  superphosphate  is  rich  in  organic  mat- 
ter and  ammonia   (burning    black  like  a   burnt   bone  when 
strongly  heated),  the  presumption  is  that  the  insoluble  phos- 


phate is  derived  from  an  animal  source,  and  is  therefore  effica- 
cious. On  the  other  hand,  a  superphosphate  containing  but 
little  organic  matter  possesses  in  general  an  inert  insoluble 
phosphate.  An  exception  must,  however,  be  made  in  favour 
of  bone-ash  superphosphates.  The  amount  of  gypsum  in 
superphosphates  varies  from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  and  it  influences 
the  value  of  the  manure  by  from  7s.  6d.  to  ISs.  per  ton.  It  is 
questionable  whether  or  not  gypsum  is  of  any  use  to  root  crops, 
and  if  it  be  useless,  then  we  should  not  value  it  at  all.  In 
future  analyses  of  a  public  nature  I  am  disposed  to  value  the 
different  items  in  each  manure  separately,  so  that  the  pur- 
chasers may  know  to  what  extent  the  percentages  of  the  really 
essential  ingredients  of  the  manure  influence  the  total  value 
of  the  article.  Repeated  reference  has  been  made  to  the  high 
value  which  I  have  affixed  to  the  XX  superphosphate.  It 
should  be  understood  that  I  estimate  its  money  value  in  the 
same  mode  that  I  determine  that  of  similar  manures.  Its 
high  value  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  contains  40  per  cent,  of 
soluble  phosphates,  or  about  a  third  more  than  is  usually  pre- 
sent in  superphosphates.  If  I  valued  the  XX  superphosphate 
at  its  selling  price  I  should  value  similar  manures  at  much  less 
than  the  market  prices.  In  concluding  this  paper  I  should 
state  that  I  think  Mr.  Davidson  has  done  good  service  in 
directing  attention  to  the  subject  of  manure  valuation,  and 
I  hope  he  may  be  induced  to  continue  his  experiments  so 
that  by  their  repetition  our  knowledge  of  the  specific  action 
of  the  manures  now  in  use  may  be  fully  ascertained. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  Prom  the  very  able  paper  now  read  by 
the  learned  Doctor,  I  must  say  that  I  am  put  on  my  defence  ; 
and  I  rise  with  some  small  degree  of  pride  when  I  consider 
that  my  humble  and  no  doubt  imperfect  paper  (although  as 
perfect  as  I  could  make  it)  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
Dr.  Cameron  here  to-day.  And  remember,  if  you  ask  the 
Doctor's  advice  on  any  subject  in  Dublin,  you  will  have  to  lay 
down  your  guinea ;  but  here  to-day  my  advice  to  you  is  to 
pump  him  well  when  he  cannot  charge  for  his  reply.  And  I 
also  beg  to  say  that  there  is  no  person  values  more  than  I  do 
the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Kildare  and  Queen's 
County  by  the  Doctor ;  for  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but 
that  he  has  been  the  means  of  driving  all  bad  manures  out  of 
the  market.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  must  defend  myself  and 
the  paper  I  read  here  on  our  last  club-day,  and  in  doing  so  I 
should  have  stood  up  under  a  difficulty,  as  the  doctor  had  a 
month  to  discuss  my  paper  ;  and  you  must  all  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  discuss  such  a  paper  as  the  Doctor  has  now  read 
without  having  it  first  printed ;  but,  fortunately  for  me,  the 
Farmers'  Gazette  has  placed  in  my  hands  an  article  which, 
through  some  strange  foresight  or  other  (laughter)  is 
exactly  the  principal  parts  of  the  paper  now  read,  and  I 
will  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  using  it  when  it  has 
come  so  opportunely  to  my  assistance.  After  describing 
my  experiment,  and  giving  the  table  of  it,  the  writer  says  that 
I  wind  up  by  denouncing  Dr.  Cameron's  valuation  as  excessive, 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  really  useful  result  of  my  paper 
might  literally  be  expressed  by  the  word  hU.  So  says  the 
doctor  in  his  paper  of  to-day,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  I  used 
13  manures,  all  of  which  gave  good  results  ;  but  he  also  says 
that  if  I  had  used  a  single  manure  on  each  plot  I  would  have 
had  the  same  variation.  I  beg  to  differ  with  him  in  this  ;  for 
I  migiit  have  had  a  slight  difference,  but  not  to  the  extent  1 
had  by  separate  manures.  Again,  the  writer  says,  and  so  does 
the  doctor  now,  that  if  I  had  made  duplicate  experiments  I 
would  have  had  different  results  in  the  same  field.  No  doubt 
I  would ;  but  you  must  all  be  aware  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
a  plot  of  ground  suitable  for  an  experiment,  and  hence  the 
reason  I  selected  the  spot  I  did  ;  and  I  have  not  another  two 
acres  on  aU  Blandsfort  on  which  I  could  make  so  equal  an  ex- 
periment as  the  one  I  chose.  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  I  only  prove  that  Vivian's  manure,  which  is  only  a  second- 
class  manure,  gave  better  results  than  some  of  the  more  favourite 
manures.  I  believe  this  is  the  result  of  my  experiment ;  but 
the  writer,  and  also  the  doctor,  now  in  his  present  paper,  I 
think,  might  fairly  have  left  out  my  name,  and  instead  have 
said  Hogg  and  Robertson's  swedes  says  and  proves  so  and  so  ; 
for  1  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  it  was  the  turnips  that  de- 
cided the  matter,  aud  not  me.  Again  the  writer,  and  the 
present  paper  also,  say  if  I  value  the  manures  by  the  turnips 
they  produced,  how  do  I  know  what  remains  in  the  soil  ?  This 
is  a  subject  I  did  not  touch  on,  and  I  leave  it  for  another  con- 
eiileralion.     My  object   is,  and  has  been,  to  get  the  makers  to 
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give  us  a  good  mineral  superphosphate  at  ^£5  lOs.  or  £5  per 
ton  in  Dublin,  which  they  can  do  and  have  profit  enough,  in- 
stead of  what  they  call  bone  superphosphate  at  a  high  price, 
which  is  often,  after  all,  nothing  only  a  mineral  manure.  I 
believe  that  a  mineral  manure  will  give  us  as  many  turnips  per 
acre  as  a  bone  manure  ;  and  when  we  have  the  turnips  we  can 
make  muck  either  by  sheep  or  cattle  ;  but  let  us  by  all 
means  have  the  mineral  manure  under  its  right  name 
and  at  its  value.  This  opinion  I  have  held  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  also  advocated  it  in  Dublin;  but  it  is 
only  now  that  it  is  likely  to  be  put  in  practice  by 
makers,  as  I  hear  we  are  to  have  a  mineral  manure  for  £5 
this  year.  But  don't  suppose  i  undervalue  a  bone  manure  ; 
but  I  don't  like  a  mineral  manure  at  bone  price.  The  writer 
tlien  says  that  the  result  of  Vivian's  second-class  manure 
beating  Hill's  uitro-phosphate  is  perfectly  astounding.  Well, 
it  may  be  so  ;  I  cannot  explain  why,  especially  as  Hogg  and 
Robertson's  swede  does  not  speak,  but  only  tells  dumb  facts. 
But  the  writer  seems  to  be  astonished  that  the  XX  manure 
showed  such  results,  and  tries  to  make  it  appear  that  the  blanks 
were  not  the  result  of  the  manure,  and  tlius  taking  another 
view  of  it,  says  the  blanks  speak  in  favour  of  the  manure  ;  for, 
had  I  counted  the  blanks,  and  given  credit  for  a  turnip  in 
each,  then  the  XX  would  have  shown  a  better,  if  not  the  best, 
result.  The  writer  must  have  known  very  little  of  my  princi- 
ple and  views  in  carrying  out  this  experiment  when  he  would 
expect  me  to  leave  local  facts,  and  go  to  suppositions,  to  make 
out  a  table  in  favour  of  any  maker's  manure ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  not  a  practical  farmer  in  this  loom  who 
is  not  perfectly  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  some  in- 
gredient in  the  manure,  either  from  the  excessive  drought, 
or  some  reason  (that  the  doctor  can,  perhaps,  better  explain 
than  me),  caused  the  drooping  of  fine  healthy  plants 
especially  when  I  inform  them  that  on  one  side  of 
the  plot  was  Vivian's,  and  the  other  side  Gillie's  manure,  out 
of  whieli  none  died,  and  on  the  XX  plot  they  drooped  here 
and  there  up  to  the  very  drill  alongside  of  the  others.  There  is 
another  point  the  writer  touches  on,  and  it  is  one  that  I  think 
goes  far  to  prove  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  manure  is 
most  suitable  for  a  special  crop,  and  it  also  shows  how  little 
makers  and  chemists  know  of  the  fact.  When  ordering  the 
Wicklow  manure  it  seems  I  got  (through  some  mistake  of  the 
agent,  which  it  is  not  my  business  to  explain)  a  corn  manure, 
instead  of  a  superphosphate.  I  tried  the  manure  ou  its  merits 
at  the  price,  £8  per  ton.  Ou  my  table  being  published,  the 
Dublin  agent  wrote  to  the  Abbeyleix  agent  why  I  was  charged 
£8  for  the  manure,  and  it  was  said  I  had  ordered  a  corn 
manure.  That  I  could  not  have  done,  for  I  never  use  corn 
manure  at  Blandsfort,  nor  did  the  man  I  sent  know  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  corn  manure  made,  and,  tlierefore,  could 
not  ask  for  it.  However,  I  gave  the  agent  a  sample  of  it,  and 
he  never  wrote  to  say  whether  it  was  a  corn  manure  or  not ; 
but  it  seems  he  has  given  the  Furmert'  Gazette  information 
that  it  was  a  corn  manure.  But  without  any  hesitation  I  say 
it  was  almost  the  best  turnip  manure  ever  I  have  tried.  I  had 
to  thin  the  plot  a  week  sooner  than  the  rest,  and  all  summer  it 
kept  the  lead,  and  in  my  opinion  and  those  who  saw  them  it 
looked  as  if  it  was  to  be  first ;  but  although  the  scales  proved 
Vivian's  -i  cwt.  to  the  ton  of  manure  over  it,  yet  had  it  been 
sold  at  the  same  reduction  in  agent's  price  as  Vivian's,  and  a 
stone  more  used,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  best ;  tlierefore 
this  manure,  which  is  said  to  be  food  for  corn,  proved  itself 
among  the  first  of  the  turnip  manures.  The  writer  then  goes 
on,  and  so  does  the  doctor,  to  compare  my  experiments  against 
others  made  at  Glasneviu,  and  by  Professor  Voelcker  ;  but  I 
am  sure  the  practical  farmers  here  know  too  much  about  the 
value  and  results  of  manure  not  to  see  the  difference  between 
the  practical  results  of  my  experiments,  and  such  as  something 
produces  nothing,  and  nothing  produces  something. 

Mr.  Young  :  You  put  an  equal  money's  value  of  manure  on 
each  plot  ? 

Mr.  Davidson  ;  Yes. 

Mr.  Young  :  That  would  reduce  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  That  is  a  matter  to  be  discussed.  There  is 
no  use  iu  the  experiment  referred  to  by  Dr.  Cameron  ;  for  it 
goes  only  to  this  length,  that  something  produced  nothing, 
and  nothing  produced  something. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bagot  :  Tlie  real  practical  question  to  come  to  a 
decision  on  here  to-day  is  with  regard  to  what  is  the  proper 
value  to  put  on  the  component  parts  of  artificial  manures,    Tiie 


question  at  issue,  and  on  which  the  club  should  come  to  aeon- 
elusion  upon,  is — Has  the  chemist  put  too  high  a  value  on  the 
artificial  manures  ?  Dr.  Cameron,  in  his  paper  to-day,  has 
stated  that  he  is  going  to  lower  his  valuation  ;  but  there  is 
this  important  question  for  the  farmers  to  consider :  Tf  Dr. 
Cameron  lowers  his  valuation,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  other 
chemists  to  lower  their  valuations  also.  Dr.  Apjohn  does  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  those  engaged  in  the  manure  trade,  and 
he  places  a  much  higher  valuation  upon  the  components  of 
manures  than  Dr.  Cameron  does. 

Dr.  Cameron  :  Dr.  Apjohn  retains  the  system  of  valuation 
adopted  twenty  years  ago. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bagot  :  If  we  could  manage  to  start  the  idea  among 
those  analysing  artificial  manures  to  settle  the  vexed  question 
of  valuation,  and  pubhsh  the  values  they  may  agree  upon,  the 
trade  would  know  what  value  to  put  on  ammonia  and  bi-phos- 
phates.  We  had  a  meeting  of  the  trade  in  Athy  last  season,  I 
think  it  was,  and  I  corresponded  with  Dr.  Voelcker,  but  he  re- 
fused to  put  a  money  value  ou  manure  at  all ;  but  I  was  rather 
startled  at  reading  over  his  report  of  this  year  to  find  that  he 
himself,  as  Dr.  Cameron  has  stated  instances  of  the  same  na- 
ture, reported  a  sample  which  was  sent  to  him  was  not  worth 
£2  a  ton,  although  it  was  selling  at  £8  a  ton.  Therefore  we 
must  have,  if  an  analysis  is  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  the  money 
value  attached.  There  is  no  harm  in  the  world  if  we  have  on 
the  top  of  valuation  of  artificial  manures  the  valuation  also  of 
their  diff'erent  components. 

Mr.  Young  said  there  was  one  point  which  had  not  been 
mentioned  yet,  and  that  was  with  regard  to  the  arbitrary 
values  of  manures.  He  considered  5s.  a  ton  exceedingly  low 
in  Mr.  Davidson's  valuation  of  the  turnips  produced  in  his 
experimental  plot. 

Mr.  Davidson  said  he  gave  what  nothing  produced  as  so 
much,  and  what  Peruvian  guano  produced. 

Dr.  Cameron  :  In  your  two  columns  of  figures  ray  valuation 
is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  yours,  and  it  appears  to  be  ex- 
cessive as  compared  with  mine.  Mr.  Davidson  must  have  been 
speaking  of  the  absolute  values,  not  of  the  relative. 

Mr.  Young  :  That  is  what  I  mean.  I  think  8s.  a  ton  would 
have  been  as  low  a  value  as  Mr.  Davidson  should  have  put  on 
the  turnips. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  The  manures  must  not  get  all  the  credit  of 
that.    There  is  the  price  of  labour,  and  all  that. 

Dr.  Cameron  :  Supposing  that  without  manure  you  had 
sixteen  tons  to  the  acre,  and  that  by  applying  manure  you  had 
an  additional  quantity,  the  manure  must  get  the  credit  of  that. 
Of  course,  tliere  is  the  same  labour. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  There  is  additional  labour  in  putting  on 
the  manure,  and  there  is  the  interest  on  the  money. 

Dr.  Cameron  :  I  regard  that  as  the  absolute  valuation. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  That  is  the  valuation  of  what  was  pro- 
duced by  guano,  as  compared  with  what  was  produced  by 
nothing. 

Mr.  Young  :  But  is  5s.  all  they  are  worth  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Davidson  :  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Young  :  If  you  obtain  twenty  tons  without  manure, 
and  if  by  adding  manure  you  obtain  forty  tons,  the  difference 
is  the  value  of  the  additional  quantity  so  produced. 

Dr.  Cameron  complimented  Mr.  Davidson  on  the  admirable 
manner  and  good  temper  which  he  had  exhibited  in  comment- 
ing on  his  (Dr.  Cameron's)  criticism  on  Mr.  Davidson's  experi- 
ment. He  quoted  from  a  recent  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Society  several  experiments,  showing 
that  solitary  field  experiments  were  not  reliable  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  relative  values  of  manures.  He  was  inclined 
to  think  that  an  excessive  quantity  of  the  XX  superphosphate 
had  been  applied  ;  for  that  manure  contained  40  per  cent  of 
soluble  phospiiate.  Was  it  the  greatness  of  the  soluble  phos- 
phate that  produced  the  numerous  blanks  in  the  plot  to  which 
the  XX  superphosphate  had  been  applied  ?  He  would  like  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  the  practical  gentlemen  present  on  the 
point.  It  appeared  rather  strange  that  this  manure  should 
prove  efficacious  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  plants,  and  injurious 
to  that  of  others.  If  a  dose  of  some  substance  were  adminis- 
tered to  every  soldier  in  a  regiment,  would  it  kill  some  of 
them,  whilst  improving  and  fattening  the|others?  Dr.  Cameron 
contended  at  considerable  length  that  at  the  present  prices 
of  the  raw  materials  the  manufacturers  of  good  artificial 
manures  had  no  more  than  10s.  per  ton  profit.  Of  course,  if 
the  consumers  of  artificial  manures  dealt  directly  with  the 
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manufacturer  of  tliein,  and  dispensed  wit li  the  services  of  the 
middle  class,  or,  as  tlie  political  economists  terra  them,  the 
distributors  of  wealth,  the  manures  could  be  got  much  cheaper 
than  tlipy  are  now  sold  at  in  the  country.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, all  other  commodities  might  be  obtained  at  lower  prices, 
if  the  consumer  dealt  directly  with  the  producer. 

Mr.  Young  said  if  turnips  in  one  plot  die  out  here  and 
there,  the  turnips  which  remain  get  food  from  the  ones  which 
died  all  round  them,  and  naturally  they  would  be  larger 
turnips. 

Dr.  Cameron  :  But  some  of  the  plants,  from  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Davidson  described  them,  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  killed  by  the  manures,  and,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of 
an  excessive  quantity  having  been  applied. 

Mr.  Low  :  The  plants  died  from  excessive  heat  of  the  sea- 
son— the  turnips  could  not  stand  the  excessive  heat ;  but,  per- 
haps, there  was  something  in  what  Dr.  Cameron  says  about 
too  much  manure. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  If  the  season  had  been  wet  the  result  of 
the  experiments  might  have  been  different. 

Mr.  Low  said  there  was  another  thing  to  consider,  and  it 
was  this,  that  in  the  dry  land  where  the  experiment  was  made 
the  amount  of  manure  used  might  not  have  suited  the  soil. 

Dr.  Cameron  stated  that  superphosphate  contained  a  cor- 
rosive liquid,  which,  if  a  plant  is  put  into  it,  causes  the  plant 
to  die  in  a  very  short  time,  but  that  liquid  becomes  innocuous 
when  put  into  the  soil. 

Mr.  Low  :  That  is  very  easily  understood.  When  tlie  ma- 
nures might  be  dropped  a  little  too  thick  the  plant  would  die. 
At  other  places  in  the  plots  the  plants  may  not  have  got  so 
much,  and  struggled  on  till  they  got  food,  and  grew. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  Another  thing  is,  were  the  manures 
eqiiaEy  mixed  ? 

Dr.  Cameron  :  I  am  sure  the  great  attention  Mr.  Davidson 
paid  generally  in  his  experiments  was  also  paid  to  that  point, 
and  that  there  was  no  great  inequality. 

Mr.  Davidson  -.  The  manures  were  applied  as  evenly  as 
they  could  possibly  be. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  I  mean  by  the  manufacturers. 

Dr.  Cameron  noticed  the  fact  that  some  of  the  manures 
might  have  contained  more  of  soluble  phosphates  than  the 
plants  could  bear. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  I  applied  10s.>orth  to  half  a  rood — that 
is  £i  worth  to  the  acre. 

Dr.  Cameron  :  That  is  an  immense  quantity  of  a  manure 
containing  ^5  to  40  of  soluble  phosphates. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  I  can  give  a  practical  answer  to  that 

Mr.  Young  :  I  have  applied  six  cwt.  of  superphosphate, 
with  three  of  guano,  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  I  have  put  five  of  guano  and  ten  or  twelve 
of  superphospliute  to  the  acre ;  but  I  never  had  more  than 
jialf  a  crop. 

Dr.  Cameron  referred  to  a  number  of  experiments  with 
artificial  manures  in  England,  in  all  of  which  large  quantities 
of  mineral,  and  less  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  less  of  ammonia, 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  manure,  and  the  re- 
sults were  nearly  equal. 

Mr.  Young  :  What  was  the  result  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  P 

Dr.  Cameron  :  That  gave  an  enormous  return. 

Mr.  Davidson  considered  the  manufacturers  ought  to  pro- 
duce a  first-class  manure  and  sell  it  at  £6  a  ton.  A  good 
manure  could  be  produced  even  at  £5  a  ton,  which  would  give 
a  good  crop  of  turnips.  He  would  like  to  know  what  the  cost 
would  be  to  add  ammonia  to  superphosphate. 

Mr.  Lindsay  :  About  15s.  per  ton. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  Is  it  not  safer  for  us  to  purchase  the  mine- 
ral manure,  and  add  the  ammonia  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Bagot  :  That  is  the  real  point  for  this  club  to 
consider. 

Dr.  Cameron  :  I  certainly  would  prefer  getting  a  simple 
mineral  superphosphate,  and  add  the  ammonia. 

Mr.  Young  :  Just  as  a  man  would  buy  clover  and  grass 
seeds  to  mix. 

Dr.  Cameron,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Lindsay, 
said  he  would  not  prefer  a  manure  with  28  per  cent,  of  soluble 
phosphates  and  one  of  ammonia  to  a  manure  with  40  per  cent, 
of  soluble  phosphates  and  no  ammonia.  Every  percentage  of 
ammonia  in  manure  adds  16s.  to  its  value. 

Mr.  Lindsay  :  Aramoniacal  manures  are  best  for  grasses. 

Dr.  Cameron  said  that  nitrate  of  soda  was  easily  washed 


out  of  the  soil,  but  the  ammonia  is  not.  He  had  found  very 
little  adulteration  in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  that  was  only 
natural  to  its  manufacture.  It  was  very  simple  to  prove  if 
ammonia  was  adulterated. 

Mr.  Young  mentioned  that  there  was  great  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  two  things — nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Eor  instance,  Mr.  Lawes  strongly  advised  nitrate 
of  soda  for  grasses. 

Dr.  Cameron  :  Mr.  Lawes'  experience  of  land  in  Ireland  is 
limited. 

Mr.  Kendall  said  there  was  great  expense  to  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  freight  charged  for  carriage,  and  for  bagging  it. 

Dr.  Cameron  said  those  two  items  were  very  heavy  on  the 
manufacturers.  He  did  not  think  the  respectable  large 
manufacturers  had  more  than  10s.  per  ton  profit. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  5s.  a  ton  would  pay  them  well. 

Mr.  Lindsay  said  he  would  be  inclined  to  think  the  XX 
more  valuable  than  bone  manure. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  Is  there  no  artificial  manure  which  you 
could  recommend  as  a  perfect  substitute  for  farm-yard 
manure  ?  If  not,  artificial  manures  are  going  to  ruin  the 
farmers  and  the  country,  unless  turnips  are  eaten  on  the  land. 

Dr.  Cameron  :  You  have  just  suggested  the  remedy — let 
the  turnips  be  eaten  oif  the  laud. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  The  small  farmers  can't  afford  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Low  :  Using  artificial  manures  produces  straw. 

Dr.  Cameron  said  it  would  be  a  useful  manure  to  plough 
in  turnip  tops  into  the  land. 

Mr.  Young  :  No  matter  what  manures  are  used  if  the 
turnips  are  taken  away. 

Dr.  Cameron  :  Turnips  consume  an  enormous  quantity  of 
the  mineral  matter  out  of  the  soil — more  than  six  or  eight 
crops  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  Two  or  three  years'  rest  will  remedy  that. 

Mr.  Campbell  asked  if,  instead  of  eating  the  turnips  oif 
the  land,  farraeis  put  back  into  the  soil  artificial  manures 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  loss,  would  that  meet  the  question 
raised. 

Dr.  Cameron  said  clover  and  all  leguminous  plants  require 
an  abundance  of  organic  matter,  such  as  farm-yard  manure 
alone  can  supply. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bagot  :  Dr.  Voelcker  says  in  his  last  report — 
"  Large  sums  of  money  are  annually  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  phosphatic  manures,  and  as  the  quality  of  these  manures 
varies  exceedingly,  and  the  actual  price  at  which  they  are  sold 
does  not  always  correspond  with  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
manure,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  purchasers  of  superphos- 
phate or  dissolved  bones  should  buy  these  manures  of  a  quality 
guaranteed  by  analyses.  The  following  analyses  of  two 
superphosphates  offered  for  sale  in  the  same  place,  one 
at  £6  3s.  (cash)  per  ton,  and  the  other  at  £4  3s., 
afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  consider- 
able saving  may  often  be  effected  if  the  composition 
of  rival  superphosphates  is  determined  previous  to  purchase  :— 

COMPOSITION   OF  TWO   SUPEEPHOSPHATES. 


No.  1. 

Sold  at  £6  5s. 

net  cash. 

No.  2. 

Sold  at  £4  3s. 

net  cash. 

15.3S 
9.45 
13.01 

(20.42) 

13.25 

43.10 

1.03 

4.75 

18.92 

Water  of  combination  and  *  or- 

6.21 

Biphosphate  of  lime  (mono-basic 

15.G6 

Equal  to  bone  phosphate  (tri-basic 
phosphate    of    lime)    rendered 

(24.52) 

Insoluble  phosphates 

5.14 

47.37 

.86 

5.84 

100.00 

100.00 

.33 
.40 

.08 

Equal  to  ammonia   

.09 

These  two  superphosphates  have  nearly  the  same  com- 
mercial value.  No.  1  contains  a  little  bone ;  No.  2  is  a 
purely  mineral  superphosphate.  I  should  feel  disposed  to 
give  from  53.  to  7s.  6d.  more  per  ton  for  No.  1  than  for  No.  2. 
The  sample  marked  No.  1  is  rather  dear  at  £6  3s.,  net  cash, 
and  No.  2  cheap  at  £4  33.,  net  cash.    Of  the  32  samples  of 
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bone-dust,  not  one  was  adulterated,  which  clearly  shows  that 
the  unsparing  publication  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  dealers 
iu  adulterated  bone-dust  has  had  an  excellent  effect." 

Dr.  Cameron  said  Mr.  Eckford  told  him  that  parties  had 
emptied  his  bags  and  fiUed  them  with  a  worthless  stuff,  and 
sold  it  as  his  manure. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bagot  :  That  was  a  fraud.  I  want  to  know  how 
it  can  best  be  ascertained  that  the  stocks  which  vendors  keep 
late  in  the  season  are  of  the  same  quality  as  that  they  had 
early  in  the  season. 

Dr.  Cameron  -.  I  know  this  from  several  manufacturers, 


that  iu  this  county  and  in  the  Queen's  County  a  first-rate 
article  has  been  sent  to  the  farmers.  Of  course,  tliey  did  not 
say,  nor  did  I  ask  them,  if  they  continued  to  send  the  same 
article  during  the  whole  season. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  The  first  lot  is  generally  the  best. 

Dr.  Cameron  :  I  never  found  any  fault  with  the  respectable 
manufacturers.  If  farmers  deal  with  meu  of  established 
reputation,  and  not  with  obscure  people — 

Mr.  Davidson  :  There  is  a  gentleman  in  Maryboro'  who 
will  yet  give  a  good  mineral  manure  for  £5  a  ton. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Cameron. 


THE      ROYAL      DUBLIN      SOCIETY, 
THE    SPRING    CATTLE    SHOW. 


Commencine;  on  Tuesday,  April  11th,  The  Royal  Dublin 
Society  has  held  its  Forty-first  Spring  Show.  As  years  roll 
on  this  meeting  increases  in  the  numbers  of  Shorthorns 
exhibited,  and  all  other  breeds,  whatever  may  be  their 
merits,  diminish,  till,  as  in  this,  their  last  show,  there  was 
but  one  animal  in  many  of  the  sections.  The  Shorthorns 
are  no  doubt  in  much  demand,  even  amongst  Irish  small 
farmers,  who  are  most  anxious  to  possess  a  Shorthorn 
bull  if  to  be  obtained  within  their  means,  as  they  are 
sure  to  get  better  prices  for  their  young  stock  with  a 
dash  of  Shorthorn  blood  in  them  than  for  those  without  it. 
The  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Spring  Shows  have  therefore 
turned  out  a  great  success,  as  they  offer  opportunities  at 
the  proper  time  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  yearling 
Shorthorn  bulls,  and  the  supply  has  been  greatly  on  the 
increase,  for  by  reference  to  the  catalogues  we  find,  in  the 
spring  of  1868,  there  were  108  yearling  Shorthorn  bulls ; 
in  1869,  12-i;  in  1870,  122;  and  in  1871,  135  yearling 
bulls,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  choice 
specimens  held  over  by  the  breeders,  have  been  sold  and 
disseminated  throughout  the  country,  for  go  where  we 
will  the  pastures  and  fairs  are  besprinkled  with  Shorthoi-n 
colours,  and  when  old  enough  are  extensively  exported  as 
stores  to  England  and  Scotland.  Still,  the  falling-off  in 
the  numbers  of  Irish-bred  Herefords  and  Devons,  is  not 
altogether  caused  by  the  demand  for  Shorthorn  blood : 
for  both  the  Irish  Royal  Societies  give  rather  liberal  prices 
for  Shorthorns,  and  miserable  premiums  or  none  at  all 
except  paltry  medals  for  the  other  breeds. 

Shorthorn  bulls  of  all  ages  outnumbered  on  this  occa- 
sion the  preceding  shows — in  1868  there  were  166  ;  in 
1869,  172  ;  in  1870,  168  ;  and  in  1871,  204  ;  while  the 
entries  of  heifers  and  cows  are  rather  on  the  decrease, 
breeders  having  found  out  the  deleterious  effects  of  feed- 
ing up  the  females  for  show  purposes,  and  they  now  but 
rarely  prepare  their  best  for  exhibition. 

A  visit  to  the  show  would  go  far  to  prove  that  Ireland 
is  getting  more  and  more  prosperous  every  day  ;  a  look  at 
the  long  ranges  of  Shorthorns,  and  the  grand  display  of 
implements  and  machines,  brought  over  at  great  expense 
by  the  first  manufacturing  houses  in  England,  would  con- 
vince the  grumblers  that  there  is  much  capital  in  the 
country,  and  a  spirit  to  lay  it  out,  otherwise  those  wealthy 
firms  would  not  annually  put  in  an  appearance.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  agricultural  enterprize  abroad,  leading 
to  proportionate  increase  of  wealth,  that  is  fully  exem- 
plified by  this  as  well  as  the  preceding  meetings  in  Dublin, 
that  sets  grumblers  at  defiance.  The  increasing  numbers 
every  year  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  portable  steam 
engines  and  thrashing  machines,  sold  and  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  as  well  as  all  other  improved  agricultural 
machines  and  implements,  are  gratifying  proofs  of  Ire- 
land's material  advancement. 


The  yearling  Shorthorn  bulls  numbered  135  ;  and 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  few  of  them  were  bet- 
ter left  at  home,  except  for  sale,  the  greater  number  were 
of  superior  quality  and  breeding,  so  much  so  that  it  proved 
a  tough  job  with  the  judges  to  select  four  out  of  the  col- 
lection for  the  prizes  ;  and  whether  they  took  too  much, 
time  and  got  puzzled,  or  from  some  other  cause,  they  cer- 
tainly made  a  fearful  mistake  in  putting  Mr.  Bland's 
Flag  of  the  Realm  first,  to  the  amazement  of  all  in  the 
yard,  as  none  could  be  more  surprised  than  Mr.  Bland, 
or  his  manager  Mr.  Davidson  !  The  only  claims  the  ani- 
mal had  for  any  notice  are — quality,  a  good  colour,  and  a 
fine  coat  of  hair.  He  is  a  bad  backed  bull,  flat 
ribbed,  and  very  hollow  behind  the  shoulders,  and 
many  better  were  turned  out  of  the  ring ;  he  is,  how- 
ever, of  good  blood,  being  got  by  Prince  of  Rosedale 
(24837),  out  of  Princess  Dagmar.  The  outsiders  had 
long  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  choice  for  first  place 
lay  between  E.  S.  Smith's  Viscount  by  the  Earl  (27628), 
from  the  Kingscote  pastures,  out  of  Lunette  by  Best 
Hope  (23413),  a  very  level  well-put-together  buU,  of 
good  substance  and  quality,  and  Mr.  Meadow's  Prince 
Charlie  by  Prince  of  the  Realm  (22627),  out  of  Chintz  by 
Fugleman  (14580),  a  bull  of  much  substance,  capital  ends, 
middle,  and  twist,  level  over,  fine  back  and  crops.  The 
study  over  these  two  fine  animals  was  long  and  tedious, 
and  ended  iu  Prince  Charlie  being  put  second ;  he  should 
have  been  first,  and  Viscount  came  third.  Alexander 
Shirley  Montgomery  took  the  fourth  place  for  Half 
Sovereign  by  Mr.  Chaloner's  famous  grand  prize  bull 
Sovereign  (27538),  out  of  Rose  of  Castile  by  British  Flag, 
a  good  stylish  bull,  which  well  deserved  a  higher  place. 
High  commendations  were  given  C.  W.  Hamilton's 
Phcenix,  a  neat  sweet  bull  by  Alp,  out  of  Waterwitch, 
and  Mr.  Bland's  Gay  Lad  by  Lictor,  and  commendations 
to  Rev.  —  Montray's  neat  and  serviceable  buU,  The 
Premier ;  W.  Welsh's  Woodlark,  from  Mr.  Bolton's 
herd  ;  and  The  Hon.  John  Massey's  Baronet. 

The  two  years  old  bulls  made  an  excellent  section, 
numbering  45.  W.  Bolton,  The  Island,  County  Wexford, 
who  ranks  A  1  amongst  Shorthorn  breeders,  was  put 
first  for  Lord  Woodhouse  by  Duke  of  Marlborough 
(23768),  out  of  Woodbine  the  fourth;  he  is  a  fine  up- 
standing bull,  full  and  well-fleshed  at  all  points,  but  a 
little  patchy  ;  he  got  a  high  commendation  this  time 
twelve  months.  Mr.  Meadows,  Thornville,  Wexford, 
takes  second  place  for  Prince  Mason,  by  Prince  of  the 
Realm  (22627),  out  of  his  fine  cow  Blossom  the  Fifth, 
the  dam  of  his  famous  bull  Bolivar,  the  champion  bull  of 
the  British  Islands  in  1868,  beating  all  before  him.  Prince 
Mason  is  therefore  half-brother  to  Bolivar ;  and  a  very 
symmetrical  bull  he  is,  white,  with  roan  ears.  The  third 
priee  went  to  R.  J.  M.  Gumbleton,  Curryglass,  Cork,  for 
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Earl  Corn-town,  bred  by  Mr.  Bolton,  by  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough (23768),  dam  Doubtful,  by  Grey  Gauntlet ;  he 
was  the  fourth  for  honours  last  year  as  a  yearling,  and  a 
very  serviceable  promising  bull.  The  Earl  of  Carrick, 
Mount  Juliet,  county  Kilkenny,  takes  high  commendation 
for  Gauntlet,  by  Lord  of  the  Empire,  out  of  Honeysuckle, 
who  handles  well,  and  possesses  much  quality,  with  good 
shape.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Montray's  General  Prim,  N.  M. 
Archdall's  Sam,  Patrick  Linnott's  Chieftain,  E.  F. 
Smith's  Prince  of  Lothian,  Mr.  Chaloner's  Iron  Duke, 
and  R.  W.  Reynell's  Prince  Arthur  Patrick,  are  all 
commended. 

Twenty-four  fine  bulls  made  up  the  aged  section, 
several  of  which  have  carried  honours  before,  but  the  chief 
is  Mr.  Chaloner's  famous  bull  Sovereign,  by  Royal  Sove- 
reign (22808),  out  of  Village  Rose,  by  Blood  Royal, 
which  was  never  beaten  in  his  class  since  his  calfhood  in 
Ireland  ;  he  now  is  again  first  in  his  class,  and  takes  the 
Townley  Challenge  Plate  for  the  third  and  last  time  in 
succession  ;  he  won  this  plate  four  times,  first  in  1867,  but 
lost  it  in  1868,  when  it  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Meadows's 
famous  prize  bull  Bolivar.  Sovereign  also  won  the 
Railway  £150  Cup  for  the  third  and  last  time,  this  time 
twelvemonths,  so  that  Mr.  Chaloner  is  now  the  owner  of 
the  two  plates  won  by  the  same  bull  throughout,  a  feat 
unprecedented  we  believe  in  the  annals  of  Shorthorn  con- 
tests, but  he  generously  returns  the  Challenge  Plate  to  the 
Society.  Mr.  Smith,  Islandmore,  comes  second  with 
The  Earl,  bred  by  Mr.  Chaloner,  by  Ravenspur  (20628), 
out  of  Village  Rose,  by  which  he  is  half-brother  by  the 
dam's  side  to  the  grand  prize  bull  Sovereign.  The  Earl 
was  first  as  a  two-year-old  at  this  show  last  year.  The 
Earl  is  a  stylish  bull  of  fine  substance,  good  ends  and 
ribs,  and  improved  in  his  crops  since  last  year. 
S.  Cook,  Ballyneal  House,  who  always  has  something 
good,  takes  third  place  for  St.  Ringan,  bred  by  the  Hon.  G. 
Lascelles,  Moor  Hill,  Leeds,  by  Good  Fitz,  which  was 
the  only  non-Irish  bred  animal,  we  believe,  in  the  show. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Cosby,  Stradbally  Hall,  Queen's  County,  has 
a  high  commendation  for  Colonel  Frank,  bred  by  Mr.  Mea- 
dows, and  a  commendation  for  Rollicker,  bred  by  himself ; 
while  W.  II.  Messy's  Henri  de  Valois,  the  reserved 
bull  of  last  year;  and  Mr.  Moffat's  Dey  of 
Algiers,  the  second  prize  two-year-old  bull  of  last  year, 
are  nowhere. 

Eighteen  splendid  heifers  composed  the  yearling 
section.  Mr.  Smith,  Islandmore,  was  put  first  for 
his  grand  white  heifer.  Repose,  by  the  well-known  bull, 
Lictor  (24333),  out  of  the  equally  well-known  Recherche, 
by  Monk  (11824)  :  she  promises  to  be  a  credit  to  her 
progenitors.  He  also  takes  second  honour  for  liis  very 
sweet  roan  heifer,  True  Love  the  Fifth,  by  Prince  Ber- 
tram (27119),  and  of  True  Love  the  Second,  by  the 
famous  bull,  Dr.  M'Hall.  A  third  was  found  in  Mr. 
Meadows'  substantial  red  and  white  heifer,  Fanny  the 
Twenty-ninth,  by  Prince  of  the  Realm  (22027),  out  of 
his  fine  cow,  Fanny  the  Fourteenth  ;  and  a  fourth  place 
was  given  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Ballyneal  House,  for  his  sweet 
heifer,  Ruth  the  Twenty-fifth,  by  St.  Rignan,  out  of  Ruth 
the  Twentieth.  C.  H.  Peacocke,  Wexford,  for  a  roan-red 
twin-calf  heifer,  and  several  very  neat  and  sweet  young 
things  by  the  best  breeders,  remained  unnoticed.  The 
two-year-old  heifers  numbered  but  five,  but  they  were  of 
high  blood  and  quality.  Mr.  Bolton  leads  with  the 
splendid  heifer,  Chaumontel,  the  prize  yearling  of  last 
year,  which  he  bought  from  Mr.  Meadows,  the  breeder. 
She  is  by  Agamemnon  (23278),  out  of  the  well-known 
Chansonette.  P.  J.  Kearney,  Milltown  House,  Clon- 
mellan,  Meath,  takes  second  place  with  Pattern,  by  Prince 
Bertram,  out  of  Pretty  Maid,  by  Dr.  M'Hale.  R.  J.  M. 
Gumbleton   got    a  commeudatiou   for     Emma,  a    very 


promising  heifer  from  the  Mullinsbro'  herd,  by  Mastei* 
Harbinger,  out  of  Emily  the  Second.  There  was  but  one 
three-year-old  heifer,  which  was  shown  by  Wm. 
Stowell  Garnet,  Kills.,  she  is  by  Leviathan,  a  prize 
bull,  out  of  Alexandi'a. 

Eight  shorthorn  cows  made  up  the  last  section  of  short- 
horns. I.  S.  Smith's  Little  Moyle  Carlovv  was  put  first 
for  Miss  Matilda,  with  a  calf  at  her  foot,  by  Prince 
Arthur  out  of  Lady  Alice  the  third  ;  she  was  second  last 
year  to  Major  Hamilton's  Harmony,  the  latter  being  now 
only  commended,  but  Major  Hamilton  takes  the  second 
place  with  his  verv  grand  substantial  cow  Beryl,  by  Earl 
of  Cleveland  (23828)  out  of  Beauty  by  Silk  and  Scarlet. 
W.  S.  Garnet  takes  an  H.  C.  and  a  commendation  for 
Leah  and  Spring  Rose,  both  of  them  first  in  their  respective 
classes  at  Ballina  the  Royal  last  year.  Leah  is  by  Prince 
ofWarlaby  (15107),  out  of  Lady  Alice,  and  Spring 
Rose  by  British  Flag  (19351),   out  of  Rose  of  May. 

The  show  of  Herefords  was  ludicrously  small  :  two 
yearling  bulls,  two  aged  bulls,  a  yearling  heifer,  a  two- 
year-old  heifer  and  one  cow,  composed  the  entire  class. 
P.  I.  Kearney  got  four,  and  Mr.  Reynell  one  prize.  Of 
the  Polled  Angus  tribe  there  were  but  four  entries.  Mr. 
W.  Owen,  Blessington,  taking  two,  and  Colonel  Sir 
Jno.  Robinson  one  prize.  The  Devons  were  also  few, 
3  bulls,  2  heifers,  and  4  cows  ;  the  prizes  being  divided 
between  James  Berrett,  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Peake,  Monag- 
han,  Kerries  were  better  represented,  but  still  few,  4  bulls, 
10  heifers,  and  11  cows  ;  the  prizes  going  to  various 
suburban  occupants.  West  Highlands  wei-e  limited  to 
2  bulls,  I  heifer,  and  2  cows  ;  and  the  Ayrshires,  for- 
merly so  numerous,  numbered  but  I  bull,  and  4  cows. 
Alderneys  were  chiefly  shown  by  suburbanites,  of  which 
there  were  1  yearling,  3  aged  bulls,  and  6  heifers  and  cows. 
From  the  paucity  of  the  several  varieties  of  cattle  other 
than  Shorthorns  for  some  years  past,  it  would  be  much 
better  for  the  Society  to  exclude  them  altogether,  as  thei-e 
can  be  no  hojie  of  successful  competition  when  the  prizes 
are  merely  nominal.  Fat  cattle  numbered  55  of  all  breeds, 
age,  and  sex  ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  very  well 
finished,  but  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  amongst 
them. 

The  breeding  pigs  were  remarkably  good  and  well  bred, 
so  much  so  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for  improvement, 
but  it  will  require  much  care  to  keep  them  up  to  their 
present  state  of  perfection.  They  were  shown  in  upwards 
of  70  pens,  about  double  the  number  exhibited  last  year, 
and  in  breeding  and  quality  were  very  superior. 

The  show  of  poultry  and  pigeons  was  excellent,  and  in 
far  greater  number  than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  their 
breeding  true  to  the  distinctive  established  markings  re- 
quired in  the  several  varieties.  They  were  shown  in  337 
cages,  being  98  over  the  number  exhibited  this  time 
twelve  months. 

The  show  of  implements,  machines,  and  steam  engines 
was  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  seen  in  Ireland  for 
several  years  past,  both  for  numbers  and  workmanship, 
embracing  the  newest  improvements.  Altogether  there  was 
over  100  stands.  Several  of  the  "  crack  "  English  manu- 
facturers put  in  an  appearance  with  their  best  machines 
and  implements,  instead  of  being  represented  by  Irish 
agents,  as  has  been  the  practice  with  some  of  them  of  late 
years.  Amongst  the  English  firms  there  were  Ashby, 
Jeffery,  and  Luke,  Stamford,  Bryan  Corcoran,  London, 
for  the  first  time,  with  ponderous  millstones,  flour  bolting 
machines,  and  numerous  articles  required  in  the  milling  trade; 
Bradford,  London,  Manchester,  and  Dublin,  a  numerous 
assortment  of  washing  and  churning  machines ;  Robbins, 
Old  Swan  Wharf, London,  American  lawn  mowers,  pumps; 
Thomas  and  Taylor,  Salford,  Manchester,  numerous 
hexagonal  churns;    Penny   and    Co.,    Lincoln,  rotatory 
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Corn  screens ;  Taylor  and  Wilson,  Lancashire,  wash- 
ing and  wringing  machines;  Ruben  Hunt,  Halstead, 
Essex,  various  agricultural  implements;  James  East- 
wood, Blackburn,  a  series  of  compound  action  churns ; 
W.  S.  Boulton  and  Co.,  Norwich,  water  and  liquid- 
manure  carts,  and  a  large  assortment  of  garden  utensils ; 
W.  A.  Wood,  Thames-street,  London,  his  celebrated 
reaping  and  mowing  machines  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments ;  Samuelson  and  Co.,  Banbury,  Oxon,  their  ex- 
cellent mowing  and  reaping  machines  ;  Bristol  Waggon 
Works  Company,  Bristol,  several  beautifully-finished 
spring  carts  ;  The  Reading  Iron  Works,  Reading,  supe- 
rior portable  steam-engines  and  combined  thrashing- 
machines  ;  Nicholson,  Newark- upon- Trent,  haymaking 
machines ;  Ransomes,  Sims  and  Head,  Ipswich,  Sutfolk, 
double-furrow  and  other  ploughs  ;  Haughton  and  Thomp- 
son, Carlisle,  hayrakes;  Richard  Garrett  and  Son, 
Suffolk,  who  have  been  the  oldest  and  most  constant  exhi- 
bitors, their  very  powerful  steam-engines  and  thrashing- 
machines  with  their  latest  improvements,  corn-drills,  and 
dressing-machines ;  H.  and  G.  Kearsley,  Ripon,  grass- 
mowing  machines,  and  horse-rakes ;  Hornsby  and  Sons, 
Grantham,  exhibited  their  first-class  reaping  and  mowing 
machines,  portable  steam-engines  and  thrashing-machines; 
J.  and  E.  Howard,  Bedford,  their  firsL-class  ploughs, 
harrows,  haymaking-machines  and  horse-rakes  ;  W.  Car- 
son and  Sons,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  and  Dublin,  anti- 
corrosive  paints,  varnishes,  &c.,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
agricultural  implements,  amongst  which  was  Burgess  and 
Key's  newly-improved  self-delivery  reaper ;  Picksley, 
Sims,  and  Co.,  Manchester,  chaffing  and  other  machines ; 
Baker,  Compton,  Berks,  water  and  liquid -manure  carts  ; 
H.  Inman,  Manchester,  portable  rustic  garden-houses  ; 
H.  Pasley  and  Son,  Liverpool,  weighbridge  ;  Duuston 
Engine  Works,  Gateshead,  stonebreaking  machine  ; 
J.  and  F.  Howard,  Bedford,  their  celebrated  ploughs  ; 
Le  Butt,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  corn  screens ;  Rich- 
mond and  Morton,  Liverpool,  their  chaffing  ma- 
chines, and  B.  Hodgett  and  Sons,  Moreton-in- 
Marsh,  Gloucestershire,  model  of  rick  covers,  besides 
several  exhibitors  of  small  brickmaking  from  England. 
The  principal  Irish  exhibitors  were  T.  McKenzie  and 
Sons,  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast,  although  manufacturers 
as  agents  also  for  many  English  first-class  firms ;  Faucett 
Killusan,  agricultural  machines  and  implements ;  W.  and 
J.  Ritchie,  Ardee,  machines ;  J.  W.  Elvery,  Dublin, 
McKenny's  patent  self-adjustive  India-rubber  horse-shoe 
pad  to  prevent  injury  and  lameness ;  Henri  Cherlier, 
V.  S.,  Paris,  his  horse-shoes;  Fergusson,  Grafton-street, 
Dublin,  the  patent  detachable  horse-shoe ;  Paul  and  Vin- 
cent, Blackhall-place,  Dublin,  a  large  assortment  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machines ;  Kinnan  and  Sous, 
Fishamble-street,  Dublin,  besides  being  extensive  manu- 
facturers, are  agents  for  the  most  respectable  English 
firms ;  Robert  Bowles,  Blackhall-place,  Dublin,  an  ex- 
tensive manufacturer,  and  maker  of  steel  harrows, 
as  also  an  agent  for  several  English  houses;  Wil- 
liam O'Neill,  Athy  Agricultural  Works,  had  a  large 
assortment  of  Irish  and  English  manufactured  im- 
plements and  machines.  Of  Scotch  manufacturers 
there  was  but  Alexander  Lack  and  Sons,  Maybole,  Ayr- 
shire, reaping  and  mowing  machines.  The  show  of  im- 
plements was  much  crowded  for  want  of  space,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  this  will  be  remedied  shortly  l)y  taking  more 
laud  and  erecting  new  buildings. 

JUDGES. 
Shoktiiorns.— A.    Mitchell,    Alloa,    N.B. ;    H.    Thuruall, 

Royston,  Herts ;  E.  Bowley,  Siddington,  Cirencester. 
Other  Breeds.— J.  Keating,  Cabra  House,  Moynalty  ;  A. 

Templeton,  Gianhenimpe,  Glasbury,  Hereford  ;  G.  Hewson, 

Listowel. 
Fat  Stock.— R.  Hall,  Prestoa's-row,  Liverpool;  J.  Kelly, 


Creaganstown,  Dunshaughlin ;  J.  Slmson,  Cloona  Castle, 
HoUymount. 
Pigs.— J.  Bruce,  Miltown ;  A.  Warburton ;  J.  Borthwick. 

PRIZE      LIST. 

SHORTHORNS. 

(The  list  of  prizes  embodied  in  the  report.) 

HEREFORDS. 

Bull  calved  in  1870. — First  and  bronze  medal,  P.  Kearney 
(Master  J.  Coxall). 

Bull  calved  in  or  before  1868.— R.  W,  Reynell  (Leo  the 
Second). 

Heifer  calved  in  1870. — P.  Kearney  (Syren). 

Heifer  calved  in  1869.— P.  Kearney  (Cherry  Ripe). 

Cow  of  any  age.— P.  J.  Kearney  (Cherry  Fruit). 
POLLED  ANGUS. 

Bull  calved  before  1870.— W.  Owen. 

Heifer  calved  in  1868.— Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  John  S. 
Robinson,  Bart.,  Rokeby  Hall,  County  Louth. 

Cow,  any  age. — W.  Owen,  Blessington. 
DEVONS. 

Bull  calved  before  1870.— J.  Peake,  Monaghan.  Highly 
commended  :  J.  Barrett,  Artane. 

Heifer  calved  in  1869,  in-calf.— J.  Peake. 

Heifer  calved  in  1868,  giving  milk  or  in-calf. — J.  Peake. 

Cow  of  any  age.— J.  Peake.  Commended :  Sir  A.  E. 
BeUingham. 

KERRY. 

Bull  of  age. — Captain  Bayley  ;  second,  J.  Brady. 

Heifer  calved  in  1869,  in-calf.— T.  Butler,  Priestown, 
County  Meath  ;  second.  Sir  Percy  Nugent.  Commended  :  E. 
Wright. 

Heifer  calved  in  1868,  giving  milk  or  in-calf. — W.  Whyte  ; 
Highly  commended :  D.  Bayley.     Commended :  C.  D.  Spinks. 

Cow. — G.  N.  Purdon,  Lisnabin,  Killucan  ;  second,  fi.  W. 
Boyle.     Highly  commended :  D.  Bayley. 
WEST  HIGHLAND. 

Bull  calved  before  1870.— Silver  medal,  best  of  the  prize 
bulls  in  30th  and  31st  sections,  H.  W.  Birch,  Bailina. 

Heifer  of  any  age,  giving  milk  or  in-calf. — Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir  John  S.  R.  Robinson.    Highly  commended  :  T.  Butler. 
AYRSHIRE. 

Bull  calved  before  1870.— T.  Butler. 

Heifer  of  any  age,  giving  milk  or  in-calf. — G.  A.  Stephens. 

Cow  of  any  age. — G.  A.  Stephens.  Highly  commended  and 
commended  :  T.  Drury,  Rathmines. 

ALDERNEY  OR  CHANNEL  ISLAND. 

Bull  calved  in  1870.— G.  Dingwall. 

Bull  calved  before  1870.— G.  Dingwall.  Highly  com- 
mended :  M.  Henry,  J.P. 

Heifer  giving  milk  or  in-calf. — G.  A.  Stephens.  Com- 
mended :  T.  Butler. 

Cow  of  any  age. — W.  Johnson,  Prumplestown  House,  Car- 
low.     Highly  commended  :  Mr.  Dingwall. 
FAT  CATTLE. 

Shorthorn  ox,  calved  prior  to  1868. — O'C.  L.  Murphy,  Bree- 
mount  House,  Trim. 

Shorthorn  cow  of  any  age. — Hon.  J.  Massy  (Ophelia  the 
Second)  ;  second,  M.  H.  Frank  (Rose).  Highly  commended  ; 
Mr.  Murphy.     Commended  :  Lord  De  Vesci  and  O'C.  Murphy. 

Shorthorn  heifer,  not  exceeding  four  years  old. — First  and 
second  prizes,  O'C.  Murphy. 

Hereford  ox,  calved  in  1868. — P.  J.  Kearney. 

Kerry  ox,  calved  in  1868.— R.  W.  Reynell,  Killucan. 

Kerry  cow,  of  auy  age. — S.  Garnett ;  second,  T.  Butler. 

Kerry  heifer,  not  exceeding  four  years  old. — G.  N.  Purdon ; 
second,  B.  P.  Fitzpatrick,  Newlands,  Naas.  Highly  com- 
mended :  R.  Fetherstonehaugh. 

West  Highland  ox,  calved  in  1868.— S.  Garnett. 

Ox,  of  any  other  pure  or  cross  breed,  calved  in  1869.— S. 
Garnett. 

Ox,  of  auy  other  pure  or  cross  breed,  calved  in  or  prior  to 
1869.— First  and  £5,  S.  Garnett  (half-bred  Kerry  ox,  as  the 
best  of  all  the  fat  oxen) ;  second,  R.  W.  Reynell. 

Cow,  of  any  pure  or  cross  breed,  calved  in  or  prior  to  1869. 
— Silver  medal,  Sir  A.  Walsh. 

Heifer,  of  any  other  pure  or  cross  breed,  calved  in  or  prior 
to  1869.— P,  J,   Kearney   (cross-bred  heifer);    second,    R, 
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Fetherstoneliaugli.  Highly  'commendod  :  Rev.  AV.  Moulray, 
O'C.  Murphy,  auJ  S.  Garnett. 

Pair  of  fat  oxen,  of  any  breed,  that  have  been  fairly  and 
hondjldc  worked  as  plough  bullocks  up  to  May,  1870.— W. 
S.  Garnett. 

Best  of  all  the  prize  fat  oxen. — S.  Garnett. 

Best  of  all  the  best  fat  cows.— lion.  J.  Massy. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 
Mr.  E.  Purdon's  Kerry  cow,  Meg  Merrilies,   recommended 
for  prize,  and  E.  Purdon  highly  commended  for  two  other  en- 
tries.   The  Marquis  of  Conyngham  commended  for  a  Spanish 
cow,  highly  commended  for  a  Spanish  heifer. 

PIGS. 

COLOURED   BREEDS. 

Boar,  sis  months  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months  old. — 
Lord  Clermont  (Berkshire  hoar) ;  second,  J.  Cunningham 
(Lucan).     Highly  commended :  R.G.Cosby. 

Boar,  exceeding  1:J  and  not  exceeding  24  months  old. — 
Lord  Clermont  (Berkshire  boar)  ;  second,  AV.  L.  Joynt. 
Highly  commended  :   Mr.  Thomson. 

Breeding  sow,  in  pig,  or  having  had  a  litter  within  six 
months. — J.  C.  Cooper;  second,  Lord  Clermont.  Highly 
commended :  Mr.  Joynt. 

Three  breeding  pigs  of  the  same  'litter,  under  ten  months 
old. — Lord  Clermont;  second,  AA''.  Jameson.  Commended: 
The  Misses  Connolly,  Castlepollard. 

Litter  of  not  less  than  six  pigs,  not  exceeding  five  months 
old,  accompanied  by  the  sow. — Mr.  Joynt ;  second,  J.  Molly, 
Mountjoy-street.  Highly  commended :  Lieutenant-Colonel 
C.  R.  Chichester. 

WHITE    BREEDS. 

Boar,  six  months  and  not  exceeding  twelve  mouths  old.— 
First  and  second,  AV.  Dobbyn,  Abbey  House,  Granard.  Com- 
mended :  Mr.  Molloy. 

Breeding  sow  in  pig,  or  having  had  a  litter  within  six 
months. — J.  C.  Cooper,  Limerick  ;  second,  the  Marquis  of 
Drogheda.     Highly  commended  :  J.  L.  Naper. 

Three  breeding  pigs  of  the  same  litter,  under  ten  months 
old. — First  and  second,  W.  Dobbyn,  Abbey  House,  Granard. 
Highly  commended  :  M.  Mahony,  Baldoyle. 

Litter  of  not  less  than  six  pigs,  not  exceeding  five  months 
old,  accompanied  by  the  sow. — J.  Molloy  ;  second,  J.  L. 
Naper.     Commended  :  T.  Drury. 

Fat  pig  of  anv  breed,  not  exceeding  eighteen  months  old. — 
R.  VA^  Reyuell." 

Fat  pig  of  any  age  or  breed,  exceeding  eighteen  months  old. 
— The  Misses  ConoUy.  Highly  commended :  R.  Manders, 
Swords. 

At  the  dinner  on  Thursday  evening,  his  Excellency  the 
LoRD-LiEUTENAJJT  said  :  If  we  look  at  the  agricultural  com- 
munity of  Ireland,  we  find  that  the  habitations,  not  alone  of 
the  labourers,  but  also  of  the  farmers,  need  much  improve- 
ment. I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  tiiat  there  is  great  room  for 
improvement ;  but  still  we  find  improvement,  and  I  think  we 
are  bound  to  take  credit  for  it.  If  we  look  at  the  stock,  we 
find  great  improvement  in  every  possible  respect  •  and  now,  if 
1  turn  for  a  moment  to  tlie  show  whicli  we  have  lately  seen,  I 
think  I  have  reason  to  congratulate  this  society  on  the  large 
support  which  they  receive,  not  only  from  the  owners  of 
stock,  but  also  from  the  people  of  Ireland.  We  have  not  seen 
a  larger  exhibition,  I  believe,  these  two  years  ;  and  the  attend- 
ance of  the  public  has  not  been  greater,  I  believe,  or  as  great, 
on  former  occasions.  I  have  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
several  of  your  shows.  I  was  present  at  your  winter  show, 
and  I  think,  excellent  as  that  show  was,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  this  spring  show,  which  is  a  show  de- 
voted to  the  breeding  stock  rather  than  the  fat  stock  of  the 
country  is,  perhaps,  more  excellent  than  the  winter  show.  I 
confess  that  yesterday  when  I  went  through  the  yards,  I  saw 
there  a  class  of  animals  of  much  higher  average  tlian  the 
average  quality  of  the  fat  stock  tiiat  was  shown  at  the  Christ- 
mas sliow.  I  can  say  this,  I  think,  with  the  utmost  impar- 
tiality. As  I  was  successful  last  Christmas  with  a  fat  animal, 
1  have  every  reason  to  speak  well  of  the  character  of  the 
stock  at  the  winter  show.  But  I  repeat  that  I  think  I  may 
say  that  the  breeding  stock  here  is  better  now  than  the  fat 
stock  in  winter.  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  an  animal  which 
has  often  distinguished  himself  here,  and  whose  name  I  have 


had  on  my  lips  when  speaking  in  public  before— I  mean  the 
bull  which  has  three  times  carried  off  the  highest  prize  at  this 
show.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the  bull  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Challoner  will  obtain  for  Leinster  as  much  fame  as  Lord 
Lurgan's  famous  dog  has  obtained  for  Ulster,  and  I  may  add 
that  I  can  wish  for  nothing  better  to  the  owners  of  stock  in 
Ireland  than  that  tlieir  herds  should  pay  due  allegiance  to  the 
sovereign  who  rules  over  the  rich  pastures  of  Meath.  I  have 
endeavoured  by  humble  example  to  show  the  merits  of  this 
animal,  and  I  hope  at  this  moment  that  several  of  his  descend- 
ants are  now  grazing  on  the  fields  of  Northamptonshire.  If  we 
pass  from  Shorthorns,  which  have  had  such  success  in  Ireland, 
I  am  glad  to  notice  that  enterprising  breeders  of  Ireland  have 
introduced  with  success  other  kinds  of  English  stock.  A  friend 
of  mine  whom  I  see  near  the  end  of  the  table  has  been  success- 
ful with  some  Herefords,  which  shows  that  that  breed  could  also 
thrive  well  on  the  pastures  of  Meath  with  other  stock.  There 
may,  no  doubt,  be  some  English  breeders  who  have  heard  of  the 
"  creepy  heifers,"  but  I  confess  that  the  name  is  new  to  me.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  congratulate  the  consumers  of  the  meat  of 
those  breeds  on  its  quality,  which  must  be  very  good,  having 
regard  to  the  very  small  animal  which  fetches  so  high  a  price. 
AVith  respect  to  the  implements  exhibited  at  the  spring  show,  I 
am  also  glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  large 
number  of  exhibitors  in  this  class,  and  still  more  on  the  ready 
sales  which  I  am  informed  there  has  been  of  all  implements  of 
agriculture  for  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  meet  here  so  large  a  body  of  the  agriculturists 
of  Ireland.  I  have  often  had  in  my  official  capacity  intercourse 
with  them  on  matters  of  business.  Recently  I  had.a  deputation 
to  me  on  a  very  important  subject,  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  me, 
although  I  have  done  so  before,  to  allude  to  a  subject  which  re- 
cently occupied  my  attention,  together  with  that  of  the  large  and 
influential  deputation  who  waited  upon  me  in  reference  to  the 
restrictions  upon  the  cattle  trade,  with  a  viewof  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease.  Now,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  at  first  with 
the  very  large  and  influential  body  of  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
deputation  on  the  subject,  but  I  hope  the  difference  has  not 
in  any  way  led  to  interruption  in  our  relations.  I  believe  we 
both  felt  that  we  were  striving  for  the  same  end — differing 
only  as  to  the  means — that  end  being  the  improvement  of  the 
cattle  trade  of  the  country.  I  attach  very  great  importance 
to  the  subject.  I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  farmers  and  breeders  of  stock,  as  well  as  to  the  sellers  of 
stock  in  this  country,  that  proper  regulations  should  be  de- 
vised and  carried  out  with  respect  to  the  sale  and  transit  of 
diseased  cattle.  Now,  in  England  and  Scotland  they  have  had 
much  weightier  experience  on  the  matter  than  you  have  had 
in  this  country.  During  the  cattle  plague  the  disease  spread 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  those  countries  while  you 
had  hardly  any  disease  in  Ireland.  And  in  England  and 
Scotland  they  found  that  not  only  was  this  particular  disease 
entirely  rooted  out  of  the  country  by  the  very  severe  regula- 
tions which  were  at  the  time  in  force,  but  that  in  consequence 
of  those  regulations  a  very  great  diminution  took  place  in 
otherdiseases  amongst  cattle.  The  consequence  was  that  after 
the  termination  of  the  rinderpest  the  farmers  in  England 
almost  demanded  of  the  Government  that  restrictions 
should  be  placed  on  the  movements  of  cattle  with  re- 
spect to  other  diseases.  I  ask  you  here  in  Ireland  to  take 
advantage  of  your  position,  and  to  learn  by  the  experience  of 
England.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  experience  is  right.  I 
don't  want  you  in  Ireland  to  go  through  all  the  misfortune 
they  have  had  in  England  with  regard  to  the  cattle  plague 
before  you  are  thoroughly  converted  to  the  importance  of 
having  certain  restrictions  on  the  cattle  trade.  I  can  quite 
understand  the  reckless  owner  of  stock  not  caring  a  brass 
farthing  for  his  neighbour  or  anybody  else,  who  buys  cattle  in 
the  market  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  diseased  animal, 
or  one  perhaps  not  actually  diseased,  thrusting  it  into  the 
market.  He  does  not  think  of  the  small  farmer  who  has 
only  two,  or  three,  or  four  cattle  on  his  farm,  and  who 
may,  perhaps,  buy  the  animal  next  door  to  him,  and  bring 
disease  and  ruin  to  his  own  house  by  it.  I  can  quite  un- 
derstand that ;  but  I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  farmers 
of  this  country,  and  am  quite  sure  tliey  do  not  look  on  it 
in  that  point  of  view ;  and  if  they  only  consider  the 
matter  they  will  see  it  is  their  real  interest — although  it 
may,  perhaps,  bring  some  loss  and  inconvenience — to  do 
all    they    can    to    diminisii    disease    in  cattle  in  this  coun- 
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try  I  believe  this  is  a  matter  which  it  is  necessary  should 
be  better  understood  in  Ireland  than  in  EoKlaiid.  In 
Ireland  we  have  many  small  farmers,  and  if  a  small  farmer 
loses  a  bullock  or  a  cow,  he  loses  his  all ;  but  in  England  tliev 
are  nearly  aU  large  farmers,  and  they  do  not  feel  the  loss  so 
much ;  besides  the  large  farmer  can  more  easily  isolate  and 
manage  his  stock  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  than  the 
sma  1  farmer.  I  know  that  this  Society  has  a  great  work  before 
It— has  a  great  work  in  encouraging  and  fostering  tliat  im- 
provement m  agriculture  which  the  Legislature,  which  the 
laudlords,which  the  tenants  of  thiscountry  have  latelymadesuch 
great  efforts  to  develop.  We  see  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try admirable  examples  of  improvements— we  see  a  contented 
tenantry  living  side  by  side  with  their  landlords  in  haijpy  har- 
mony. In  those  districts  where  that  happy  state  of  things  pre- 
vails we  see  not  only  a  diminution  of  poverty,  but  a  diminu- 
tion of  crime  and  of  those  disturbing  causes  which  have  so 
otteu  driven  capital  out  of  this  country  and  have  been  such  a 
curse  to  it.  God  grant  that  those  districts  may  soon  spread 
Ike  a  web  over  the  country ;  and  sure  I  am  that  so  long  as 
this  tsociety  is  supported  by  those  gentlemen  whom  I  see  before 
me,  and  V,  ho  attend  tliose  meetings,  it  will  have  a  long,  suc- 
cesstul,  and  prosperous  career. 

Mr.  SiMsoN,  one  of  the  judges,  said  beyond  doubt  the 
cattle  were  almost  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but,  unfortunately 
they  had  to  a  great  extent  neglected  the  land.  They  must 
corabiue  tillage  with  pasture,  and,  making  cattle,  sheep,  and 
corn  the  mainsprings  of  their  prosperity,  commence  a  new  and 
brighter  era  for  Ireland.  Affairs  had  changed  wonderfudy 
since  he  hrst  came  to  this  country,  some  fifteen  years 
ago.  I  hen  he  used  to  have  as  many  as  three  hundred 
labourers  seeking  employment  at  his  farm  of  a  harvest 
morning,  some  of  them  walking  six  miles;  now  it  was  with 
diffaculty  he  could  hire  30.  But  to  compensate  for  this  they 
had  machinery,  and  with  the  aid  of  that  powerful  agent  they 
ought  to  become  far  more  prosperous  than  they  were.  There 
was  still  much  to  do  for  the  labouring  man.  The  time  was 
coming  when  labour  would  become  more  scarce,  and  there  was 
a  spirit  that  would  not  be  kept  down— a  spirit  that  was  risino- 
every  day— a  spirit  of  the  working  classes,  who  wished  tS 
share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF 
IRELAND. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  in  Dublin,  .Sir  Geor-e 
llodson,  Bart.,  in  the  chair, 

The  Chairman  desired  to  call  attention  to  a  curious  circum- 
stance. A  cup  had  been  offered  by  the  North  Kerry  Farming 
Society,  and  won  once  by  a  gentleman,  who,  although  the 
bociety  had  ceased  to  exist  soon  afterwards,  refused  to  return  it. 
The  l^y.  Mr.  Bagot  said  that  Mr  O'Connor  could  keep 
the  cup  till  he  was  challenged.  ^ 

Captain  Tiiornhill  was  of  opinion  that  if  tlie  North  Kerry 
bociety  was  in  existence,  and  handed  over  their  cups  and  docu- 
ments to  tiie  Kerry  Society,  they  could  recover  the  cups. 

Ihe  Rey.  Mr.  Lagot  believed  that  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
Darred  them  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  MiLWARD  remarked  that  unless  the  cup  was  challenged, 
It  became  Mr.  O'Connor's  property  under  the  rules. 

A  leugthened  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Butler,  of  Priestown,  taking  exception  to  some  of  the  prizes 
offered  for  the  forthcoming  show  of  the  Society,  deprecating 
the  rule  excluding  tenant  farmers  who  sent  in  stock  for  ex- 
hibition from  the  yard. 

n  ?rf ^"""-i?^?-  w'^°^  -f'*^  '^°*  ^^'''^  *^«  ^"'e  excluding  the 
c.hibit^rs  alluded  to  until  the  show-yard  was  thrown  opin  to 
tlie  public  ought  to  be  persevered  in. 

Mr  MiLWARD  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  that  would 
arise  if  an  exhibitor  in  the  third  class  had  athorougli-brcd  bull 
worth  a  hundred  guineas  that  took  sick  and  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  see  him.  He  concluded  by  handing  in  the  follow- 
ng  notice  of  motion  :  "  I  will  move,  at  the  next  raeetin^^  of 
hecouncil  thatrule  No.27,  as  published  in  the  pr  mmm 
sheet,  prolubiting  exhibitors  from  entering  the  show-yard,  b^ 
rescinded,  and  that  in  future  exhibitors  be  allowed  to  com^  in 
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on  procuring  a  pass,  at  all  times  until  the  showyard  is  open  to 
the  public.  "^ 

The  subjoined  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Henry  Trench  : 
— Cangort  Park,  Roscrea,  6th  March,  71.  Dear  Sir  -It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a  machine  for  the  application  of  steam  power 
to  the  ordinary  method  of  cutting  turf  would  be  a  great  public 
benefit  Should  the  Society  take  this  view  of  the  case,  I 
should  be  glad  to  subscribe  towards  a  premium  for  the  best  plan 
01  a  madiine  for  carrying  out  this  object.—iour  obedient 
servant,  Henry  Trench. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Chancellor,  Lower  SackviUe- 
street,  asking  to  be  allowed  the  exclusive  right  of  photography 
at  the  forthcoming  show  of  the  Society.  b    t  j 

The  Rev  Mr.  Bagot  stated  that  on  a  former  occasion,  at 
his  suggestion,  advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  papers 
asking  tor  tenders  from  persons  seeking  to  enjoy  this  nrivileee 
when  hat  of  Mr.  Chancellor  was  accepted,  Bering  ^S 
as  well  as  he  recollected,  £30  for  that  purpose. 

I  he  niatter  was  referred  to  the  local  committee. 

pIpitlL       T°'l!u"o"'*.''  '^^'   proposed  and  unanimously 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society:  J.  Cannon,  Castlegrove,  Tuam. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  Tuesday. 
Sir  George  Houson,  Bart.,  the  Chairman,  stated  that  he  had 
received  a  communication  from  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  intimating  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
JVaes,  and  probably  Her  Royal  Highness  tlie  Princess  of 
Wales,  would  be  present  at  the  Society's  exhibition  in  August 

AfT''^?*r"?^'--^'^^°'^  '^°^^'^  '''«  resolution  of  which  Mr. 
MUward  had  given  notice,  as  follows  :  "  That  the  Rule  No. 
ji7,  as  published  in  the  premium  sheet,  as  to  prohibiting  ex- 
hibitors from  entering  the  show-yard,  be  rescinded,  and  that 
in  future  exhibitors  be  allowed  to  come  in  on  procuring  passes 
at  all  times,  until  the  show-yard  is  open  to  the  public." 
I  f  lu^'c'".  ^"^  ^'"^  '''^^"  ^  Sood  while  exhibiting  at  the 

shows  of  the  Society,  and  mixed  up  with  their  working,  and 

nriPtr.;  5j.'  P/oposition,  It  was  very  hard  that  the  pro- 
prietor  of  the  stock  should  not  be  allowed  to  see  it  placed. 
He  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Wade  said  the  rule  was  very  strict  in  the  English  So- 
ciety, excluding  exhibitors  from  entering  the  yard  before  the 
show  IS  open  to  the  public.  As  far  as  his  experience  went, 
and  he  had  had  some  experience,  he  had  always  found  that 
the  showyard  had  got  so  full  of  strangers  and  people  who  had 
no  business  there  that  they  were  very  much  in  the  way.  He 
had  rarely  found  any  advantage  from  the  presence  of  exhi- 
bitors, or  any  assistance  in  getting  the  animals  into  their  places. 
Very  often  the  stock  was  brought  in  by  men  who  could  not 
produce  the  ticket,  because  the  master  had  it.  When  the 
stock  was  got  hold  of,  they  liad  to  send  round  the  yard  and 
look  tor  the  master  to  take  the  ticket  out  of  his  pocket.  There 
was  nothing  but  trouble  in  having  a  man  who  professed  to  do 
business  he  did  not  do.  If  the  men  who  brougiit  the  stock 
and  were  responsible  for  it  had  the  tickets  with  the  proper 
numbers  the  steward  would  have  nothing  to  do  except  see 
the  ticket  and  put  the  stock  into  the  proper  place.  As  far  as 
his  experience  went,  the  exhibitors  as  a  rule   were  always  in 

The  Chairman  :  We  admit  tenant  farmers  because  they 
lead  their  own  stock.  We  want  no  one  except  the  man  who  is 
with  the  beast. 

Mr.  Bagot  :  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  the 
English  show-yard  the  cattle  department  is  waUed  out  fiom 
the  implement  yard.  There  may  be  a  good  many  implement 
people  walking  about  the  yard  here.  P'emeDo 

The  resolution  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

Ihe  otiier  business  was  of  no  public  importance,  nor  did  any- 
thing come  of  some  suggested  alterations. 


loc^l  titr  TAY™,^,  IN  IRELAND.-The  returns  of 
local  taxation  in  Ireland  show  that  in  the  year  1869  the  entire 
estimated  receipts  (other  than  money  borrowed)  of  Irish 
authorities  in  charge  of  local  taxation  amounted  to  £2  747  777 
Eighty-four  per  cent,  was  raised  by  rates  on  land  and  build- 
ings, and  13  per  cent,  by  tolls,   dues,   fees,   and  other  local 
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taxes'.  In  England,  in  1868,  these  two  ratios  were  rather  over 
73  and  16  per  cent,  respectively.  The  remaining  receipts  in 
both  countries  were  money  applicable  in  ease  of  local  taxation. 
In  Ireland  39  per  cent,  of  the  local  taxation  of  the  year  was 
under  the  management  of  county  authorities,  29  per  cent,  was 
under  Poor-Law  authorities,  above  17  per  cent,  was  under 
town  authorities,  nearly  10  per  cent,  was  under  harbour 
authorities,  above  2  per  cent,  under  inland  navigation  and 
drainage  authorities.  Tlie  most  remarkable  local  taxes  in  Ire- 
land are  those  on  the  trade  of  pawnbroking,  under  ancient  Irish 
statutes,  and  the  "  toll  thorough,"  formerly  levied  at  every 
corporate  town,  but  now  in  Galway  alone.  "  Toll  thorough  " 
is  a  tax  at  the  entrance  of  towns  on  every  saleable  article 
passing,  whether  sold  or  not.  It  was  granted  to  Galway  in 
1395,  by  a  charter  of  King  Richard  II.  The  ancient  trust 
was  for  repairing  the  I'ortified  walls  and  paving  the  :own  ;  but 
in  1836  the  tolls  were  vested  in  Improvement  Commissioners, 
by  statute,  for  paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  and  watching  the 
town,  the  surplus  to  be  applied  for  watering  the  town,  erecting 
fountains,  providing  fire-engines,  and  erecting  a  market-house, 
shambles,  public  cranes,  and  weighing-places.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
tax  levied  upon  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding 
country  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  which  should  in 
justice  be  borne  by  local  taxation.  In  Ireland  the  division  of 
rates  between  owner  and  occupier  has  been  carried  out  since 
1838  under  the  Irish  Poor-Law,  and  has  been  extended  to 
county  cess  by  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870,  but  has  not  yet 
been  extended  to  town  taxation.  There  is  no  prohibition  of 
contracts  against  a  division,  and  Irish  legislation  made  no  pro- 
vision for  its  application  to  existing  contracts.  Dr.  Neilson 
Hancock  states  in  the  report  now  presented  with  the  returns 
from  which  we  have  quoted  that,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
principle,  difference  in  administration,  difference  in  point  of 
revision,  and  difference  in  deduction  of  local  rates  between  the 
valuations  used  for  local  rating  in  Ireland  and  in  England  and 
Wales,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  arrive  at  a  rough  ap- 
proximation to  the  relative  burdens  in  Ireland  and  in  England 
and  Wales,  as  compared  with  the  true  annual  value  of  the 
real  property  upon  which  in  both  countries  it  is  mainly  im- 
posed. Bearing  in  mind  how  rough  any  comparison  must  be, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  estimated  receipts  by  local  autho- 
rities in  Ireland  in  1869  amounts  to  4s.  2d.  on  the  Irish  valu- 
ation of  lands  and  buildings ;  the  corresponding  receipts  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1868  amounts  to  4s.  7d.  in  the  pound 
on  the  English  valuation.  In  consequence  of  the  difference 
of  proportion  of  other  receipts  and  other  taxes,  the  rates  on 
houses  and  lands  in  Ireland  in  1869  may  be  estimated  at  3s. 
6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  Irish  valuation,  and  the  rates  on 
houses  and  lands  in  England  and  AVales  in  1868  may  be  esti- 
mated at  3s.  4d.  in  the  pound  on  the  Englisli  valuation.  The 
receipts  of  local  authorities  in  1869  in  Ireland  amounted  to 
9s.  lid.  per  head  of  population  ;  and  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1868  to  £1  Is.  5d.  per  head  of  population.  If  2s.  2jd.  per 
head  of  population  be  added  to  the  Irish  proportion  of  receipts 
for  the  extent  to  which  the  Irish  contribution  for  police,  from 
the  local  taxes,  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  contribution  was 
in  the  same  proportion  between  local  and  general  taxes  as  in 
England  and  Wales,  it  appears  that  to  provide  for  the  same 
wants  of  the  population  12s.  4|d.  per  head  is  spent  in  Ireland 
and  £1  Is.  5d.  per  head  in  England  and  Wales. 


THE  HIGHLAND  AND   AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Special  Committee  on  Cultivation  by  Steam,  a 
deputation,  consisting  of  Professor  Macquorn  Rankine,  con- 
sulting engineer  to  the  Society,  Professor  Wilson,  Edinburgh, 
and  Mr.  Swinton,  Holyn  Bank,  was  named  to  attend  a  trial  of 
Fisken's  plough,  to  be  held  at  Offerton  Hall,  near  Newcastle. 

The  board  unanimously  approved  of  the  following  memorial 
to  the  Privy  Council  on  the  conveyance  of  animals  by  railway : — 

Unto  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy 
Council,  the  Memorial  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  Showeth, 
•—That  your  memorialists,  as  representing  the  proprietors  and 


farmers  of  Scotland,  have  a  lively  interest  in  the  safe  transit  of 
animals  by  railway  and  otherwise,  and  possess  great  facilities 
for  knowing  that  the  Order  of  Council  of  12th  May,  1870 
(No.  300)  for  providing  trucks  with  buffers,  and  supplying 
food  and  water  to  animals  carried  by  railway,  is  notoriously 
evaded ;  and  that  a  new  order  embodying  more  stringent 
measures,  with  a  penalty  attached  in  case  of  non-fulfilment,  is 
urgently  called  for,  as  no  person  is  named  in  the  order  to  see 
that  the  provisions  thereof  are  carried  out,  or  for  prosecuting 
the  parties  evading  or  infringing  it :  That  your  memorialists 
have  carefuUy  considered  the  subject  of  the  transit  of  animals 
and  are  of  opinion  that,  in  addition  to  the  buffers  stated  in  the 
order  referred  to,  covered  waggons,  closed  at  the  ends  and  18 
inches  along  the  sides  from  each  end,  should  be  provided  for 
carrying  animals  by  railway  :  That  it  was  the  intention  of  your 
memorialists  to  refer  to  another  Order  of  Council  of  same  date 
(No.  301),  in  respect  that  three  important  railway  companies 
in  Scotland — namely,  the  North  British,  the  Great  North  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Highland — are  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
stations  enumerated  in  the  schedule  where  water  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for  animals ;  but  your  memorialists  observe  that  the 
order  is  revoked  from  the  31st  of  May  next,  and  a  new  order 
substituted.  They  regret  to  notice,  however,  that  many  im- 
portant cattle  stations  are  not  included  in  the  new  order  (No. 
324) — such  as  Dalwhinnie — a  station  on  the  Highland  line, 
where  a  very  large  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  trucked,  the 
whole  of  the  Deeside  Railway,  and  several  branch  lines  on  the 
Great  North  of  Scotland  being  omitted.  Your  memorialists 
fear  that  many  other  cattle  stations  are  left  out,  and  with  your 
Lordship's  permission  they  would  be  glad  to  furnish  a  list  of 
stations  where  they  consider  it  necessary  that  water  should  be 
supplied.  Your  memorialists  therefore  humbly  pray  your 
Lordships  to  take  this  .important  subject  into  consideration, 
and  to  make  such  alterations  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 
(Signed)        Robert  Russell, 

Chairman  of  Directors'  meeting. 
Edinbirrgh,  April  bth,  1871. 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Scot  Skirving,  "  That  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  guineas  be  voted  from  the  funds  of  the  So- 
ciety as  a  contribution  to  the  fund  for  supplying  seed  corn  to 
certain  districts  of  France,"  postponed  from  last  meeting,  was 
then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Skirving  said  that  he  could  not  be  present  to  support 
his  motion  at  last  meeting,  as  he  was  then  in  France,  and  that 
he  would  not  no  v  press  it  as  the  season  was  so  far  advanced, 
and  the  miserable  proceedings  in  Paris  had  somewhat  damped 
public  sympathy,  though  the  peasants  in  the  country  were  not 
to  blame  for  what  was  done  in  the  capital.  At  the  same  time, 
he  must  protest  against  the  idea  that  the  Society  could  not, 
like  other  corporations,  give  some  small  portion  of  its  large 
funds  in  charity  when  a  great  and  pressing  occasion  occurred. 
In  1847,  the  directors  of  the  day  thought  they  could  not  give 
a  single  pound  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  when 
starving  in  consequence  of  the  potato  blight,  yet  since  then 
sums  had  again  and  again  been  given  for  objects  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  agriculture.  If  they  were  really  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  the  Charter  as  to  their  funds,  as  no  railway 
or  other  public  body  was  bound,  the  sooner  they  endeavoured 
to  get  it  amended  the  better. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Menzies  read  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Gardiner 
Baird,  regretting  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing, and  hoping  as  a  director  that  Mr.  Scot  Skirving's  motion 
might  be  opposed,  as,  apart  from  the  legality  of  the  Society 
being  able  to  vote  its  funds  to  charitable  purposes,  he  thought 
that  the  present  aspect  of  the  French  nation  should  prevent 
the  directors  from  aiding  them  in  their  present  disorganised 
state. 

Mr.  Murray,  of  Dollerie,  said  that  by  the  Charters  of  1834 
and  1856  the  Society  was  stated  to  have  been  incorporated 
"  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  improvement  of  the  High- 
lands, and  thereafter  of  advancing  the  art  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  Her  Majesty's  ancient  king- 
dom," and  the  means  used  are  set  forth  as  "  the  granting  of 
premiums  for  agricultural  improvements,  the  holding  of  shows 
of  cattle,  implements,  and  produce,  and  the  general  promotion 
of  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture."  He  added  that 
he  had  consulted  some  legal  friends  who  concurred  with  him 
in  opinion  that  the  Society  could  not  legally  vote  its  funds  for 
any  object  furth  the  kingdom. 
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Mr.  Graham  Binny,  W.S.,  and  Mr.  Hew  Crichtou,  S.S.C, 
also  concijjred  in  Mr.  Murray's  views. 

The  Kelso  Show,  1873.— The  Board  approved  of  letters 
being  addressed  to  the  conveners  of  the  counties  in  the  district 
of  the  Show,  in  regard  to  the  auxiliary  subscription. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Education,  held  on  the 
29th  of  March,  the  Certificate  in  Agriculture  was  conferred 
on  Mr.  Adam  Ogilvie  Terry,  St.  Ann's,  Coupar-Augus,  wiio  is 
entitled  to  present  himself  for  the  further  examination,  in 
terms  of  the  regulations,  for  the  diploma,  on  his  attaining  the 
age  of  twenty-one. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Wilson,  stating  that  he 
had  awarded  the  prizes  given  by  the  Society  to  the  class  of 
Agriculture  as  follows  :  1st  prize,  £6,  to  Mr.  James  P.  Glen- 
dinning,  Mid-Lothian;  3nd  prize,  £4-,  to  Mr.  A.  Stewart 
M'Gregor,  North  Wales.  These  examinations  are  held  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  are  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
sessional  examinations. 

William  Baillie,  forester,  Whittingham,  Prestonkirk,  and 
William  Robertson,  Forester's  House,  Lauder,  having  passed 
for  first-class  certificates  at  the  examinations  held  on  the  29th 
ult.,  the  Board  approved  of  the  Report  by  the  examiners,  and 
authorised  the  issue  of  the  certificates. 

The  annual  public  examinations  for  the  Society's  Veterinary 
Diploma,  which  are  now  open  to  the  students  of  any  veteri- 
nary teacher  duly  recognised  by  Government,  were  approved 
of  being  held  on  the  11th  and  12th  current,  the  practical  ex- 
amination taking  place  on  the  10th. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  PRIZE  FARMS. 

The  following  elaborate  conditions  of  competition  have  been 
issued  by  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society:  first  prize, 
£300,  and  a  silver  cup,  value  £50  ;  second,  £300,  and  £20  cup  ,' 
third,  £100,  and  £10  cup.  Competing  farms  not  to  be  less  than 
100  acres,  and  situate  in  the  county  of  York.  Entries  to  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
August,  1871,  and  each  competitor  to  pay  at  the  time  of  entry 
a  fee  of  one  shilling  per  acre  on  every  acre  of  land  in  his  oc- 
cupation, the  maximum  entrance  fee  to  be  £50.  The  entry 
fees  to  go  towards  the  expenses  of  the  adjudication.  Each 
competitor  will  be  bound  to  submit  to  the  judges'  inspection 
the  whole  of  the  laud  farmed  by  him  in  the  county.  Every 
competitor  will  be  supplied  with  a  book,  in  which  he  must 
enter  a  description  of  the  farm,  as  directed  by  the  secretary  for 
the  use  of  the  judges.  If  ten  competitors  are  not  entered  on 
the  1st  of  August,  the  prizes  will  be  witlidrawn. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  three  judges,  chosen  in  man- 
ner following,  viz. :  The  council  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Society  will  nominate  six  gentlemen  duly  qualified  for  the 
ofSce,  and  their  names  shall  be  submitted  to  eacli  competitor, 
who  shall  have  three  votes,  and  will  have  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  any  three  of  the  six,  and  the  three  judges  obtaining 
the  largest  number  of  votes,  will  award  the  prizes.  Should  a 
judge  die,  his  place  to  be  taken  by  the  one  having  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes. 

The  duties  of  each  competitor  will  be  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  judges  in  1873, 1873,  and  1874,  a  true  inventory  of 
all  the  live  and  dead  stock,  crops,  and  interest  bona-fide  his 
property,  [existing  and  being  on  the  farm  on  the  first  day  of 
May  in  eacli  of  those  years,  together  with  his  own  valuation  of 
the  same.  Competitors  will  not  be  compelled  to  produce 
their  farming  accounts,  but  any  accounts  submitted  by  them 
to  the  judges,  will  be  duly  inspected  and  considered. 

The  judges  shall  inspect  each  competing  farm  field  by  field 
in  the  month  of  October,  1871,  makiug  notes  of  the  state  of 
cultivation— luspectiug  and  noting  the  quantity  and  quahty  of 
the  live  and  dead  stock  thereon— examining  and  recording  the 
condition  of  the  farm  premises,  fences,  drains,  roads,  &c.,  &c., 
and  ascertain  as  far  as  needful  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  com- 
petitor, if  a  tenant,  is  receiving  assistance  from  his  landlord 
in  the  management  of  the  farm.  Again  to  inspect  the  farms  as 
above  in  the  month  of  May,  1872,  to  compare  the  competitor's 
inventory  with  the  stock,  &c.,  upon  the  farm,  and  to  make  their 
own  valuation  of  the  same.  Again  to  submit  the  competing 
farms  to  a  careful  inspection  in  the  month  of  October,  1873 
and  the  last  inspection  to  be  made  in  the  mouth  of  July,'l874  • 


but  should  the  judges  wish  to  make  their  inspections  at  other 
periods  during  the  years  1873  and  187*,  they  will  be  permitted 
to  do  so.  The  judges  to  make  known  their  awards  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  in 
August,  1874-,  and  to  furnish  a  detailed  report  of  their  inspec- 
tions and  awards  for  publication  in  the  Society's  Journal  before 
the  1st  of  January,  1875.  Thejudges  will  be  directed  to  exer- 
cise their  utmost  care  and  judgment  in  making  their  awards. 
To  make  special  notes  of  all  operations  of  merit  brought  under 
their  notice,  especially  as  to  the  breeding,  rearing,  or  grazing 
of  stock,  the  growing  of  root  and  grain  crops,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
To  take  into  consideration  the  diiference  of  soil,  situation,  or 
aspect  of  the  several  competing  farms,  and  uever  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  prizes  are  offered  for  projUable  not  for 
hir/h  farming._  As  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Council  that  all  the 
farms  competing  should  do  so  on  equal  terms,  the  judges  will 
be  instructed,  that  the  smallest  farm  may  be  awarded  the  first 
prize,  if,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  the  best  example  of  profitable 
farming  brought  under  their  notice.  The  judges  will  be  de- 
sired to  discountenance  high  cultivation  without  profitable  re- 
sults, bearing  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  Yorkshire  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  offering  such  magnificent  prizes,  is  to  prove 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  by  a  wise  and  liberal  application  of 
capital  and  skill  to  the  cultivation  of  land  a  profitable  result 
may  be  attained. 


THE    REPRESENTATION    OF 
HUSBANDRY. 

Without  professing  to  have  any  great  faith  in  mere  class 
representation,  we  should  see  with  satisfaction  a  certain  num- 
ber of  real  tenant-farmers'  representations  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Their  special  interests  are  either  unrepresented, 
or  are  misrepresented  by  the  landowners  who  profess  to  speak 
and  vote  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to 
send  a  farmer-member  to  the  House  if  he  is  to  act  as  the  mere 
follower  and  adherent  of  the  landed  proprietors  there.  It  was 
therefore  with  regret  we  found  that  the  prospect  of  returning 
Mr.  Robert  Leeds  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk  by  the  votes  aud  at  the  cost  of  the  tenant-farmers 
had  been  given  up.  Had  a  man  of  high  professional  repute 
and  of  really  liberal  opinions,  such  as  Mr.  Leeds,  been  sent 
from  Norfolk  by  the  votes  of  the  farmers,  very  much  would 
have  been  accomplished  towards  the  protection  of  tenant- 
farmers'  interests.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  S.  Head  sits  in  the 
House  as  a  Member  for  Norfolk,  and  that  he  is  in  a  sense  a 
tenant-farmer.  At  all  events  he  was  so  hailed  on  the  occasion 
of  his  election.  But  Mr.  Read  has  never,  we  believe,  given  a 
vote  that  might  not  have  been  given  by  an  ordinary  Tory 
county  Member,  aud  his  presence  in  the  House  has  proved 
rather  a  convenient  shield  to  the  Squirearchal  party  than  in  any 
sense  an  uneasiness.  Aud  this  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by 
the  agricultural  journals.  Thus  we  find  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Mark  Lane  Express  an  article,  which,  after  referring  to 
Mr.  Read's  complaints  against  the  farmers,  that  they  grumble 
and  do  not  act,  or  do  not  act  together,  and  that  "  it  is  just  the 
same  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  out  of  it,"  adds—"  And  is 
the  farmer  above  all  others  to  be  blamed  for  such  an  anomalous 
state  of  things  ?"  Clearly.  Por  five-and-twenty  years,  as  Mr. 
Read  shows  us,  "  he  has  been  hoping  against  hope.  Not  a 
single  promise  has  been  redeemed."  On  the  face  of  it,  he  (the 
farmer)  would  seem  to  have  been  returning  the  wrong  men  to 
represent  him.  The  ironical  editor  asks—"  Should  Mr.  Sewell 
Read  bring  in  a  Bill  (say)  to  amend  the  law  of  distress  for 
rent,  or  to  recognise  the  principle  of  Tenant- Right,  upon  how 
much  nuiuerical  support  could  he  reckon  ?"  Pancy  Mr.  Read 
jumping  up  from  behind  the  Tory  benches,  and  proposing  to 
amend  the  law  of  distress  for  rent !  !  Then  we  are  told  "  in 
plain  fact,  at  this  reading  and  writing,  the  interests  of  owners 
and  occupiers  are  not  identical.  Their  relations  are,  in  many 
respects,  not  relatively  fair  one  with  the  other,  and  so  far  the 
chief  business  of  the  most  powerful  party  has  been  to  take 
care  of  itself."  The  fact  is,  that  until  the  farmers  send  to 
Parhament  members  who  will  act  with  the  Liberal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  town,  and  not  as  mere  catspaws  of  the  land- 
lord interest,  they  may  as  well  go  on  grumbling  without  acting, 
as  otherwise,  unless  they  can  act  effectively,  they  may  as  well 
bide  their  time.— 2%^  EconmUt, 
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USE     OF    LIME    IN    AGRICULTURE, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Brecon  Chamber  of  Agriculture   Mr. 
T.  Flewitt,  C.E.,  F.C.A.S.,  read  tlie  following  Paper : 

Lime,  I  fear,  has  not  been  so  well  understood  by  the 
majority  of  farmers  as  its  importance  demands,  and  only  a 
few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  importance  of  lime  and  its 
beneficial  effects  on  the  soil  received  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  ablest  chemists  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  majority  of  agri- 
culturists are  now  becoming  alive  to  the  aid  that  can  be 
aiforded  them  by  the  science  of  chemistry.  It  is  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  science,  combined  by  the  improved  practice  of 
agriculture,  that  hundreds  of  acres  might  be  made  to  increase 
their  produce.  Chemistry,  as  a  science,  embraces  the  whole 
range  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature  ;  by  its  means,  man  is 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  special  properties  of  bodies  and  the 
laws  that  govern  their  combinations.  By  the  application  of 
its  principles,  he  is  enabled  to  resolve  substances  into  their 
elementary  constituents,  and  out  of  old  materials  to  construct 
new  compounds !  It  confers  upon  him  a  species  of  creative 
power,  by  enabling  him  to  unite  elements  and  thus  to  obtain 
a  large  number  of  bodies  that  have  no  independent  existence 
in  nature.  Chemistry  has,  within  these  last  few  years,  ad- 
vanced with  a  celerity  that  even  the  most  sanguine  could  not 
have  anticipated,  and  it  must  be  to  us  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion that  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  the  advantages  of  its 
brilliant  discoveries  are  experienced  by  every  individual.  If 
we  should  estimate  the  value  of  any  science  by  its  effects  upon 
the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  nations— by  its  influence  upon 
the  useful  arts  and  its  contributions  to  the  enjoyments  of  our 
rac& — we  must  give  tlie  first  place  to  chemistry.  The  science 
of  chemistry  has  been  cultivated  from  the  most  remote  times, 
yet  its  liistory  for  centuries  might  be  comprised  in  a  few 
pages.  At  one  time  the  slave  of  seekers  for  gold,  and  of 
dreamers  after  an  elixir  which  might  render  man  proof  against 
the  shafts  of  death,  its  language  was  rendered  purposely  ob- 
scure so  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
This,  fortunately,  is  now  no  longer  the  case,  by  the  investiga- 
tion and  writings  of  such  master-minds  as  Leibig,  Boussing- 
gault.  Way,  Voelcker,  and  a  host  of  other  kindred  spirits,  this 
beautiful  and  most  useful  science  is  now  rendered  familiar  and 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  intelligent  agriculturist.  And 
with  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge  which  has  distin- 
guished the  present  time,  tlie  means  of  diffusing  it  over  the 
world  have  also  everywhere  increased.  The  railway  (itself  a 
novel  monument  of  what  the  science  of  tlie  present  age  has 
accomplished)  has  become  one  of  the  great  instruments  of 
extending  the  influence  of  her  discoveries.  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  extraordinary  progress  of  chemistry  enables  the 
chemist  to  investigate  and  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
the  cause  of  the  results  which  attend  fhe  use  of  applications 
for  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  were  it  not  for  this,  it  would 
not  be  within  my  reach  to  explain  or  demonstrate  to  you  the 
effects  of  lime  upon  your  soil,  and  the  plants  you  grow  for  the 
food  of  man  and  beast.  I  may  state  that  when  common  lime- 
stone (carbonate  of  lime)  is  burned  in  the  kiln,  the  carbonic 
acid  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  its  bulk  (invariably 
about  44  per  cent,  of  its  weight)  is  expelled  into  the  air,  and  it 
becomes  a  porous  mass,  and  experiences  an  important  altera- 
tion in  its  properties.  As  it  exists  in  the  mountains,  it  is,  as 
you  are  aware,  both  tasteless  and  insoluble  ;  but  by  burning  it 
acquires  a  caustic  taste,  and  is  rendered  slightly  soluble  iu 
water.  In  the  burned  state  lime  has,  from  a  very  early  period, 
been  employed  as  an  application  to  the  soil  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  in  many  parts  of  this  country  is  at  present  con- 
sumed in  very  large  quantities,  and  yet  not  so  much  as  it 
ought  to  be,  which,  before  I  conclude,  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  you,  since  the  effects  which  lime  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing upon  the  soil  are  in  general  not  sufficiently  understood 
by  the  majority  of  farmers.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  care- 
fully to  consider  the  nature  of  its  operation,  and  also  the  com- 
position of  the  rocks  from  which  it  is  procured.  We  all  know 
when  water  is  thrown  upon  burned  or  quick  lime  it  rapidly 
absorbs  it,  gives  out  a  considerable  amout  of  heat,  and  falls  to 
pieces.     When  exposed  to  the  air  it  also  attracts  moisture  and 


crumbles  to  powder.  In  this  state  we  know  it  is  called  slaked 
or  slacked  lime,  and  is  found  to  have  increased  considerably  in 
weight,  a  ton  of  quick  lime  being  converted  into  about  25  cwt. 
of  slaked  lime.  You  will  perceive  by  this  that  'it  is  to  your 
advantage  to  purchase  it  if  possible  direct  from  the  kiln,  as 
when  allowed  to  slake  you  are  in  the  additional  weight  of  lime 
simply  purchasing  water.  It  also  gradually  attracts  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  and  returns  to  the  state  of  carbonate,  though 
even  after  a  longer  period  portions  of  it  'remain  caustic,  and 
the  better  the  lime  is  burned  the  better  it  is  for  the  land,  and 
of  course  for  the  pocket  of  the  farmer  ;  for  when  it  is  badly 
burned  the  sooner  it  returns  to  the  state  of  carbonate,  and 
consequently  becomes  of  little  or  no  use;  having  again  re- 
turned to  its  original  state,  lime  becomes  normal.  I  think  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  sooner  it  is  applied  to  the  soil  after 
it  is  slaked  the  better.  Like  all  other  minerals  in  nature, 
the  composition  of  limestone  varies  considerably  from  98^ 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  down  to  35  per  cent.  The  latter, 
I  need  scarcely  add,  is  of  little  use  to  the  farmer.  When 
any  of  your  lime  merchauts  produce  an  analysis  remember 
that  the  higher  the  per-centage  you  perceive  under  the  head 
of  carbonate  of  lime  the  better  it  is  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  analysis  shows  a  larger  per-centage  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, then  I  should  recommend  you  not  to  buy  it,  as  in  many 
instances  it  would  prove  an  injury  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the 
land  upon  which  it  may  be  applied.  But  the  use  of  good  lime 
is  of  tile  greatest  importance  in  practical  agriculture.  When 
diluted  muriatic  acid  is  poured  upon  piec5s  of  limestone  effer- 
vescence takes  place  and  carbonic-acid  gas  is  given  off.  If  a 
current  of  this  gas  be  made  to  pass  through  lime  water  the 
liquid  becomes  milky,  and  a  white  powder  falls,  which  is  pure 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  consists  of 

Carbonic  acid 43.7 

Lime    56.3 

Making lOO.O 

Tlie  lecturer  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  this  fact  by 
causing  a  current  of  the  gas  eliminated  by  means  of  muriatic 
acid  to  pass  through  a  glass  of  water  ;  the  carbon  as  he  de- 
scribed falling  to  the  bottom.  He  went  on  to  say  :  In  regard 
to  limestones  and  chalks  there  are  several  circumstances  wliicli 
it  is  of  importance  for  the  practical  man  to  know.  For  ex- 
ample, that  they  are  not  composed  entirely  of  mineral  or  in- 
organic particles,  such  as  are  formed  by  the  passage  of  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid  through  lime  water.  They  consist  in 
great  part  (sometimes  almost  entirely)  of  minute  microscopic 
shells,  of  the  fragments  of  shells  of  larger  size,  or  of  solidified 
masses  of  corals,  which  formed  coral  reefs  in  ancient  seas,  that 
once  covered  the  surface  where  the  limestones  are  now  met 
with.  The  blue  mountain  limestones  contain  many  of  these 
coral  reefs,  while  in  our  chalk  rocks  vast  quantities  of  micro- 
scopic shells  and  fragments  of  shells  appear.  Being  thus 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  moving  masses  of  water  the 
chalk  and  limestones  are  seldom  free  from  a  sensible 
admixture  of  sand  and  earthy  matter.  Hence  when 
they  are  treated  with  diluted  acid,  though  the 
greater  part  dissolves  and  disappears,  yet  a  variable 
proportion  of  earthy  matter  always  remains  behind  in  an  in- 
soluble state.  This  earthy  matter  is  sometimes  less  than  ^ 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight,  though  sometimes  it  amounts 
to  as  much  as  30  or  40  per  cent.  All  animals  hitherto  ex- 
amined contain  in  the  parts  of  their  bodies  traces  more  or  less 
distinct  of  phosphoric  acid,  generally  in  combination  with 
lime,  forming  phosphate  of  lime.  This  phosphate  of  lime, 
their  remains,  when  dead,  retain  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  thus 
happens  that  limestones  almost  invariably  contain  phosphoric 
acid,  and  that  the  proportion  of  it  usually  increases  with  that 
of  the  visible  remains  of  animals,  shells,  corals,  &c.,  which 
occur  in  it.  The  parts  of  animals  also  contain  sulphur,  and 
this  has  given  rise  to  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  chalks 
and  limestones.  This  acid  exists  in  them  in  combination  of 
lime  in  the  state  of  gypsum,  varying  from  one-third  to  four- 
fifths  per  cent.     Tlie  benefits  resulting  from   burning  lime  are 
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partly  mechanical,  and  partly  chemical.     We  know  that  on 
"  slaking,"  the  burned  lime  falls  to  an  exceedingly  line  powder. 
When  it  afterwards  becomes  converted  into  carbonate  it  still 
retains  the  minute  state  of  division,  and  thus,  whether  as 
caustic  hydrate  or  as  mild  carbonate,  can  be  spread  over  a 
large  surface,  and  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil.    By  burn- 
ing the  lime  is  brought  into  a  caustic  state,  which  it  retains 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  until  it  again  absorbs  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air  or  the  soil.     In  this  caustic  state  its 
action  upon  the  soil  and  upon  organic  matter  is  more  energetic 
than  iu  a  state  of  mild  lime,  or  when  it  has  lain  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  air  ;  hence,  the  reason  why  it  should  be  ap- 
plied as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  slaked ;  at  the  same  time  it 
should  not  be  brought  into  contact  with,  or  in  any  way  mixed 
witii  manures  of  any  description.     When  brought  into  con- 
tact with  manure,  it  has  the  effect  of  throwing  off  the  whole 
of    ammonia    contained    in    the    manure    (experiment    per- 
formed),    and     thus     by      its     action     upon     the     manure 
throws    off   one   of   its    most    valuable   constituents,    unless 
the  manure  be  in  tlie  soil :  then,  of  course,  the  growing  plants 
receive  the  benefit,  and  at  the  same  time  the  manure  is  ren- 
dered a\  ailable  for  the  plants  by  being  brought  into  a  more 
soluble  slate.     Such  is  the  absorbent  power  of  soil  that  even 
supposing  lime  was  applied  as  we  have  just  seen,  and  the 
effect  produced  as  we  tiud  by  the  smell,  by  adding  soil,  or 
covering  it  over,  the  ammonia  is  at  once  absorbed  and  fixed  in 
tlie  soil  for  the  use  of  the  crop  (experiment  performed).  Lime- 
stones often  contain  sulphur  in  combination  witii  iron  (iron 
pyrites),  the  coal  with  which  it  is  burned  also  contains  sul- 
phur.   During  the  burning  a  portion  of  this  sulphur  unites 
with  the  lime  to  form  gypsum,  by  this  means,  adding  to  the 
proportion  of  this  substance,  which  naturally  exists  in  the 
limestone.    Earthy  and  silicious  matter  are  sometimes  present 
in  considerable   quantities   in   our  limestone   rocks.      When 
burned  in  the  kiln  the  silica  of  this  earthy  matter  unites  with 
lime  to  form  silicate  of  lime.      This  silicate  of  lime,  being 
diffused  through  the  burned  and  slaked  lime,  and  afterwards 
spread  in  a  minute  state  of  division  through  the  soil,  is  in  a 
condition  in  which   it  yields  silica  to  the  growing  plant,  and 
euters  into  the  structure  of  the  stem  or  the  bulk  of  the  root. 
Thus  the  benefits  of  burning  are  partly  mechanical  and  partly 
chemical.      They  are  mechanical  inasmuch  as  by  slaking  the 
burned  lime  is  reduced  to  a  fine  and  bulky  powder,  and  they 
are  chemical,  as  by  burning  the  lime  is  brought  into  a  more 
active  and  caustic  state,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  mixed  with 
variable  proportions  of  sulphate  and  silicate  of  lime,  which 
renders  it  so  useful  to  growing  crops.     In  treating  upon  the 
quantity  of  slaked   lime  to  be  applied,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  it  may  be  lepeated,  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
land,  upon  the  depth  of  the  soil,  upon  the  quantity  and  kind 
of   vegetable  matter  which  the  soil  contains,  and  upon  the 
species  of  culture  to  which  it  is  subjected.     If  the  land  be  wet, 
or  badly  drained,  a  larger  application  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  same   effect,  and  it   must   be  more  frequently   repeated. 
But  when  the  soil  is  thin  a  smaller  quantity  will  thoroughly 
impregnate  the  whole,  than    where  the  plough   usually  de- 
scends to  the  depth  of   eight  or  ten  inches.    On  old  pasture 
lands,  where  the  tender  grasses  live  in  two  or  three  inches 
of   soil    only,  a    light    dressing,  more    frequently    repeated, 
would   be   the   most   reasonable   practice ;    though    in    re- 
claiming and  laying    down    land    to   grass    a    heavy    first 
liming  is  often  indispensible.     In  arable  culture  larger  and 
less  frequent  doses  are  admissible,  both  because  the  soil  through 
which  the  roots  penetrate  must  necessarily  be  deeper,  and  be- 
cause the  tendency  to  sink  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  is 
generally  counteracted  by  the  frequent  turning  up  of  the  earth 
by  the  plougli.     Where  vegetable  matter  abounds,  much  lime 
may  be  usefully  added,  and  on  stiff  clay-lands,  after  draining, 
its  good  effects   are   very  remarkable,  as   in  tliis  instance  it 
dissolves  inert  matter  that  has  lain  in  the  soil  for  years,  and 
renders  it  available  for  the  use  of  growing  plants.    On  light 
land,  chiefly  because  there  is  neither  moisture  nor  vegetable 
matter  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  is  generally  preferable 
to  add  it  to  such  land  in  the  state  of  compost.    The  largest 
doses,  however,  which  are  applied  in  practice,  alter  in  a  very 
immaterial  degree  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil.     The 
best  soils  generally  contain  a  natural  proportion  of  Ume,  not 
fixed  in  quantity,  yet  scarcely  or  ever  wholly  wanting.    But  an 
ordinary  liming,  when  well  mixed  up  with  a  deep  soil,  will 
rarely  amount  to  one  per  cent,  of  its  entire  weight,    It  re- 


quires about  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  of  burned  lime  per  acre  to 
add  one  per  cent,  of  lime  to  a  soil  of  twelve  inches  iu  depth. 
The  most  remarkable  visible  alterations  produced  by  hme  are 
upon  pastures — a  greater  fiueness,  sweetness,  closeness,  and 
nutritive  character  of  the  grasses,  more  especially  if  gypsum 
and  salt  be  added.  At  the  same  time  I  would  tak  e  this  op- 
portunity of  strongly  impressing  upou  your  minds  the  bene- 
ficial effects  to  be  obtained  from  the  application  of  the  two 
latter-named  substances  in  conjunction  with  lime  on  pasture- 
land.  On  arable  lands,  the  improvements  most  visible  consist 
in  the  texture  and  mellowness  of  stiff  clays,  the  more  pro- 
ductive crops,  their  better  quality,  and  tiie  earlier  period  at 
which  they  ripen,  compared  witli  those  grown  upon  soils  to 
which  no  lime  has  been  added.  This  influence  of  lime  is  well 
seen  when  limed  is  compared  with  unlimed  land,  or  when 
soils  which  are  naturaUy  rich  in  lime  are  compared  with  such 
as  contain  but  little.  Barley  grown  on  well  limed  land  is  of 
better  malting  quality,  and  is  altogetiicra  much  superior  sam- 
ple. More  especially  is  this  the  case  if  four  to  five  cwt.  of  salt 
per  acre  be  applied ;  it  would  then  be  found  that  the 
grain  would  be  plumper  iu  appearance,  the  cuticle  (or 
outer  skin)  would  be  much  thinner  and  more  transparent. 
The  turnips  off  well  limed  land  are  more  feeding  for  both 
cattle  and  sheep.  But  this  superiority  gradually  dimin- 
ishes year  by  year  in  land  artificially  limed,  till  it  returns 
again  nearly  to  its  original  condition.  On  analysing  the 
soil  when  it  has  reached  tiiis  state,  the  lime  which  had  been 
added  is  found  to  be  in  a  great  measure  gone.  In  this  con- 
dition the  land  must  be  either  limed  again,  or  must  be  left  to 
produce  sickly  and  unremunerating  crops.  This  removal  of 
the  lime  arises  from  several  causes.  1st :  The  lime  naturally 
sinks,  more  slowly  perhaps  in  arable  than  in  pasture  or  meadow 
land,  because  the  plough  is  continually  bring  it  to  the  sur- 
face again.  But  even  in  arable  land  it  gets  at  last  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  plough,  so  that  either  a  new  dose  must  be  added 
to  the  upper  soil  or  a  deeper  ploughing  must  bring  it  again  to 
the  surface.  2nd  :  The  crops  carry  away  a  portion  of  lime 
from  the  soil.  Thus  the  following  crops,  including  grain  and 
straw,  or  tops  and  bulbs,  carry  off  respectively  : 

25  bushels  of  wheat,    about   13  lbs.  of  lime. 


40 
40 

20 
8 
2 
2 


barley, 
„  oats 

tons  of      turnips, 
„  potatoes, 

„  red  clover, 

„  rye  grass. 


17  lbs. 
22  lbs. 
118  lbs. 
40  lbs. 
77  lbs. 
30  lbs. 


These  quantities  are  not  constant,  and  much  of  the  lime  is  no 
doubt  returned  to  the  land  in  the  straw,  the  tops,  and  the 
manure  ;  yet  still  the  land  cannot  fail  to  suffer  a  certain  annual 
loss  of  lime  from  this  cause.  The  rainwater  that  descends 
upon  the  land  holds  in  solution  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  has 
absorbed  from  the  air.  But  water  charged  with  cabonic  acid 
is  capable  of  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  thus,  year 
after  year,  the  rains  as  they  sink  to  the  drains,  or  run  over  the 
surface,  slowly  remove  a  portion  of  tiie  lime  which  the  soil 
contains.  Acid  substances  are  formed  naturally  by  the  decay 
of  vegetable  matter  in  the  land,  by  which  another  portion 
of  the  lime  is  rendered  easily  soluable  in  water,  and  therefore 
readily  removable  by  every  shower  that  falls.  It  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  action  of  the  rains  that  lime  must  be 
added  more  frequently  or  in  larger  doses  where  much  rain 
falls  than  where  the  climate  is  comparatively  dry.  There  are 
four  circumstances  of  great  practical  importance  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  lime,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  borne  in 
mind.  These  are— 1st :  That  lime  has  little  or  no  marked 
effect  upon  soils  in  which  organic — that  is,  animal  or  Tegetable 
matter  is  greatly  deficient.  2nd :  That  its  apparent  effect 
is  inconsiderable  during  the  first  year  after  its 
application,  compared  with  that  which  it  produces 
after  the  second  and  third  years.  3rd  :  That  its 
effect  is  most  sensible  when  it  is  kept  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  gradually  becomes  less  as  it  sinks  towards  the 
subsoil.  And  4tli :  That  under  the  influence  of  lime  the  or- 
ganic matter  of  the  soil  disappears  more  rapidly  than  it  other- 
wise would  do,  and  that  as  tliis  organic  matter  becomes  less  in 
quantity,  fresh  additions  of  lime  produce  a  less  sensible  effect. 
The  chemical  effects  of  lime  upon  the  soil,  in  the  caustic  and 
mild  states,  are  chiefly  the  following :  When  laid  upon  the 
land  in  the  caustic  state  the  first  action  of  lime  is  to  combine 
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immecliately  with  every  portion  of  fee  acid  matter  it  may  con- 
tain, and  tlius  fo  sweeten  the  soil.  Some  of  tlie  compounds 
it  thus  ibniis,  being  soluble  in  water,  enter  into  the  roots  and 
feed  the  plant,  or  are  washed  out  by  the  springs  and  rains ; 
while  other  compounds  which  are  insoluble  remain  more  per- 
manently in  the  soil.  Another  portion  decomposes  certain 
saline  compounds  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  alumina,  which  na- 
turally form  themselves  in  the  soil,  and  thus  render  them 
unhurtful  to  vegetation.  A  similar  action  is  exerted  upon 
some  of  the  compounds  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia — if  any 
such  are  present — by  which  these  substances  are  set  at  liberty 
and  placed  within  reach  of  the  plant.  Its  presence  in  the 
caustic  state  furthur  disposes  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  to 
undergo  more  rapid  decomposition,  it  being  observed  that, 
where  lime  is  present  in  readiness  to  combine  with  the  sub- 
stances produced  during  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  this 
decay,  if  other  circumstances  be  favourahle,  will  proceed  with 
much  greater  rapidity.  At  the  same  time  that  during  the  de- 
composition of  organic  substances  in  the  soil  many  compounds 
are  formed  which  are  of  importance  in  promoting  vegetation. 
Tt  is  known  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  nitrogen  which 
naturally  exists  in  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil,  is 
in  a  state  in  which  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  and  therefore 
becomes  directly  available  to  plants  with  extreme  slowness. 
But  when  heated  with  slaked  lime,  such  compounds  readily 
give  off  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  as  you  observe 
in  the  case  of  the  guano.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that 
hot  lime  produces  a  similar  change  in  the  soil,  though  more 
slowly,  hastening  as  I  have  stated  the  general  decomposition 
of  the  whole  organic  matter,  but  especially  separating  the 
nitrogen,  and  causing  or  enabling  it  to  assume  the  form  first 
of  ammonia,  and  afterwards  of  nitric  acid ;  both  of  which 
compounds  tlie  roots  of  plants  can  readily  absorb.  Further, 
quick-lime  has  the  advantage  of  being  soluble  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  cold  water— forming  lime  water.  Thus  the 
complete  diffusion  of  lime  through  the  soil  is  aided  by 
the  power  of  water  to  carry  it  in  solution  in  every  direc- 
tion. We  will  now  dwell  for  a  moment  or  two  upon  the 
cliemical  effects  of  mild  lime  when  applied  to  the  soil. 
The  term  "mild,"  as  you  will  remember,  I  have  applied  to 
lime  that  has  been  sometime  exposed  to  the  air;  as  I  have 
stated  this  will  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  become  recon- 
verted into  carbonate,  the  original  caustic  lime  has  no 
chemical  virtue  over  chalk  or  crushed  limestone  or  rich  marl. 
It  has,  however,  the  important  mechanical  advantage  of  being 
in  the  form  of  a  far  fmer  powder  than  any  to  which  we  can 
reduce  the  limestone  by  art ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  can 
be  more  uniformly  diffused  through  the  soil,  and  placed  within 
the  reach  of  every  root,  and  almost  every  particle  of  vegetable 
matter  that  is  undergoing  decay.  I  shall  mention  three  of  the 
important  purposes  which,  in  this  state  of  carbonate,  lime 
serves  upon  tiie  land— 1st :  It  directly  affords  food  to  the 
plant,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  languishes  where  lime  is  not 
obtainable.  It  serves  also  to  convey  other  food  to  the  roots 
in  a  state  to  which  it  can  be  made  available  to  vegetable 
growth.  2nd  :  It  neutralises  (removes  the  sourness)  of  all 
acid  substances  as  they  are  formed  in  the  soil,  and  thus  keeps 
the  land  in  a  condition  to  nourish  the  tenderest  plants.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  of  shell  sand  when  laid 
on  undrained  grass  or  boggy  lands.  3rd :  During  the  decay  of 
organic  matter  m  the  soil  it  aids  and  promotes  the  slow  natural 
production  of  nitric  acid.  With  this  acid  it  combines  and 
forms  nitrate  of  lime,  a  substance  very  soluble  in  water, 
entering  readily,  therefore,  into  the  roots  of  plants,  and  pro- 
ducing effects  upon  their  growth  which  are  similar  to  the  now 
well-known  nitrate  of  soda.  The  success  of  frequent  plougli- 
ings,  harrowings,  and  other  modes  of  stirring  the  land,  is 
partly  owing  to  the  facilities  which  these  operations  afford  for 
the  production  of  this  aud  other  natural  nitrates.  I  will  now 
direct  your  attention  to  a  term  I  have  frequently  heard  made 
use  of,  but  which  in  reality  I  have  never  seen  the  effects  so  bad 
as  I  have  heard  it  represented,  viz.,  "  over-limed  "  land.  It 
IS  known  that  the  frequent  addition  of  lime,  even  to  com- 
paratively stiff  soils  long  kept  in  arable  culture,  will  at  length 
so  open  them  that  the  wheat  crop  becomes  uncertain,  and  is 
liable  to  be  thrown  out  in  the  winter.  To  lighter  soils 
again,  and  especially  to  such  as  are  reclaimed  from  a  state 
ot  health  and  contain  mucli  vegetable  matter,  the  addition 
ot  a  large  dose  of  lime  opens  and  loosens  them,  often  to 
mich  a  degree  that  they  sound  hoUnw  and   sink   under  the 


foot.  This  effect  is  usually  ascribed  to  an  overdose  of  lime^ 
and  the  laud  is  commonly  said  to  be  "  over-limed,"  an  asser- 
tion which  in  many  instances  cannot  be  borne  out  by  facts. 
During  my  residence  in  Ireland,  upon  several  occasions  in 
connexion  with  Dr.  Hodges,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  I  caused  several  analyses  to  be  made  of  soils 
said  to  be  over-limed,  but  which  the  analyses  showed  did  not 
in  any  instance  contain  more  than  14.0  per  cent.,  and  some  of 
them  as  low  as  .G7  only,  therefore  the  quantity  of  lime  was 
much  less  than  is  usually  found  in  fertile  soils.  I  inferred, 
therefore,  that  the  effects  ascribed  to  the  lime  were  not  due  to 
its  presence  in  too  large  a  proportion  compared  with  other 
soils.  The  soils  referred  to  had  been  known  to  produce  good 
crops  of  oats  when  they  had  lain  a  year  or  two  in  pasture,  or 
when  turnips  had  been  eaten  off  them  with  sheep,  and  the 
ground  thus  trodden  and  consolidated  by  their  feet.  Oats  and 
clover,  we  know,  prefer  a  stiffer,  stronger  soil  in  which  to  fix 
their  roots,  while  turnips  and  barley  delight  in  a  light  and 
open  soil.  I  concluded,  therefore,  it  was  the  mechanical,  and 
not  the  chemical  condition  of  the  soils,  which  caused  the 
failure  of  the  turnip  and  clover  crops.  My  advice  was,  con- 
solidate them  by  any  means,  and  these  crops  will  become 
more  certain,  and  such  was  the  result.  The  remedies  therefore 
were  :  to  always  cut  of  the  turnips  with  sheep  if  possible,  or  to 
consolidate  the  loose  and  open  soil  by  means  of  the  clod- 
crusher  or  heavy  peg-roller.  To  use  the  cultivator  as  much 
as  possible,  instead  of  the  plough,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  artifi- 
cial loosening  of  the  soil  which  is  caused  by  too  frequent 
ploughing.  Still  the  question  was  raised  in  my  own  mind, 
in  what  way  does  the  lime  found  in  the  soil  aid  the  plough  in 
producing  this  opening  of  the  soil,  and  how  are  these  effects  to 
be  prevented.  I  offer  the  following  considerations  as  affording 
a  conjectural  explanation  of  this  matter :  1st,  The  lime,  in 
whatever  state  it  is  added  to  the  land,  assumes  in  a  short  time 
the  state  of  carbonate.  2nd,  In  soils  which  are  rich  in  decay- 
ing vegetables,  much  acid  matter  is  gradually  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  air.  The  acids  thus  produced  decompose  the 
carbonate  of  lime  and  liberates  its  carbonic  acid  more  or  less 
copiously.  3rd,  The  effect  of  this  liberation  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  may  be  to  heave  up  the  land,  to  loosen  it  and  lighten 
it  under  the  foot.  In  heavy  lands  this  may  be  less  perceived, 
both  because  they  are  naturally  denser  and  more  difficult  to 
heave  up,  and  because  they  contain  less  vegetable  [matter, 
and  consequently  produce  less  of  these  acid  substances  in 
the  soil.  In  light,  peaty,  or  thin  moorish  soils,  how- 
ever, which  are  rich  in  decaying  plants,  the  particles  of  soil 
are  more  readily  lifted  up  and  separated  from  one  another. 
Where  the  temporary  solidification  produced  by  eating  off 
with  sheep  cannot  be  carried  out,  the  improvement  of  over- 
limed  land  is  to  oe  sought  for  in  draining  and  subsoiling,  so  as 
to  admit  the  air  into  the  under-soil,  and,  after  a  time,  in 
bringing  up  and  mixing  with  the  surface  a  suflicient  portion  of 
this  under-soil,  thus  gradually  increasing  the  depth  of  the  ac- 
tive soil.  In  this  particular  instance  lime  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  by  rendering  accessible  to  yourcrops  the  stores  of 
fertilizing  matters  locked  up  in  an  insoluble  state  in  the  rocky 
particles  of  the  subsoil  so  turned  up,  and  thus  directly  afford- 
ing an  essential  element  to  plants  ;  as  there  is  not  a  plant  we 
grow  for  food  but  what  requires  a  certain  percentage  of 
lime  both  in  the  grain  and  the  straw,  or  in  the  bulbs  and  the 
tops. 


Wheat     2.81 

Wheat-straw  0.70 

Oats    5.95 

Oat-straw  8.07 

Barley     1.48 

Barley-straw  9.53 

Eye     2.92 

Swede  turnip-bulb ...  12.75 

Swede  turnip-tops  ...  23.27 

Carrots  8.83 

Mangold-wurtzel    ...  1.95 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  apply  lime  to  the  soil.  The  beneficial  effects  of  lime 
in  improving  the  quality  of  the  crops  to  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied have  long  been  remarked  ;  thus,  when  applied  to  the  old 
grass  lands,  it  extirpates  coarse  and  unpalatable  plants,  and 
favours  the  growth  of  the  tender  and  nutritious  white  and  red 
clovers.    It  adds  to  the  quautity  of  gluten  produced  by  the 


Beans 8.65 

Bean-straw    21.29 

Peas    6.32 

Pea-straw  38.00 

Potato    2.07 

Potato-tops    16.90 

Bed-clover 35.39 

White  clover 26.41 

Italian  rye-grass     ...  12.29 

Cabbage 20.97 
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iSorn  crops,  and  increases  the  weight  of  the  grain ;  mixed 
Svith  salt  it  gives  strength  to  the  straw  on  mossy  lands, 
where  the  crops  are  so  freciuently  lodged.  It  is  also  found 
not  merely  to  improve  the  quality  of  almost  every 
crop,  rendering  the  pea  more  easily  hoiled,  and 
the  potato  less  watery,  but  it  shortens  the  period  of  its 
growth  and  hastens  the  ripening  of  both  grain  and  roots. 
To  apply  to  the  soil  any  substance  that  renders  up  the  organic 
matter  in  greater  abundance  must  of  course  to  some  extent  cause 
exhaustion,  and  such  is  the  effect  of  lime,  the  exhausting  effects 
of  which  are  well  known.  It  causes  larger  crops  to  grow  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  after  which  the  produce  diminishes, 
till  at  length  it  becomes  less  than  before  lime  was  applied  to 
it.  Two  interesting  questions,  therefore,  suggested  tliemselves 
in  connection  with  this  circiunstance.  1st.  How  is  this  ex- 
haiistion  produced  ?  2nd.  Is  it  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  addition  of  lime,  or  can  it  be  prevented  ?  It  has  been 
stated  that  lime  promotes  those  chemical  changes  of  the  organic 
part  of  tlie  soil  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  serviceable  to  the 
growth  of  plants.  But  in  consequence  of  this  action  the  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  gradually  dimiuislies 
under  the  prolonged  action  of  lime,  and  thus  the  soil  becomes 
less  rich  in  those  substances  of  organic  origin  on  which  its 
fertility  in  some  degree  depends.  Again,  lime  acts  also  on  the 
mineral  matter  of  the  soil,  and  prepares  it  for  more  abund- 
antly feeding  the  plant.  Now,  as  the  crops  we  raise  carry  off 
not  only  organic  but  mineral  also  from  the  soil,  anything 
which  prepares  that  mineral  more  abundantly  for  the  use  of 
the  plant  must  cause  also  a  more  rapid  diminution  of  those 
mineral  substances  on  which,  as  well  as  upon  its  organic  matter, 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  is  dependent.  By  this  mode  of 
action,  therefore,  arises  the  exhaustion  which  universal  experi- 
ence has  ascribed  to  the  use  of  lime.  But  without  reference 
to  the  chemical  processes  by  which  it  is  brought  about,  a  com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  question  sufficiently  explains  how  the 
exhaustion  arises.  It  is  conceded  that  the  crops  we  grow  rob 
the  soil  both  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  A  double  crop 
will  take  twice  as  much,  a  triple  crop  three  times  as  much,  and 
so  on.  And  the  more  we  take  out  in  one  year  the  more  rapidly 
will  the  land  be  exhausted.  Now,  if  lime  by  its  mode  of 
action  enables  us  in  the  same  time  to  extract  three  or  four 
times  as  much  matter  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of  increased 
crops,  it  must  so  much  the  more  rapidly  exhanst  the  soil,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  should  drain  any  large  vessel  by  taking 
out  fifty,  than  by  removing  only  five  gallons  a  day.  But  we 
can  restore  to  the  soil  what  the  crops  carry  off.  By  farmyard 
and  other  manures,  and  by  saline  applications,  we  can  return 
everything  which  lime  enables  us  to  extract,  and  we  can  by 
these  means  not  only  preserve  its  fertility  unimpaired,  but  we 
can  materially  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  Manure, 
therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  crops  taken  off,  and  lime  will 
cease  to  be  exhausting.  I  well  remember  reading  in  an  old 
work  on  agriculture  a  couplet,  in  which  I  thought  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  wisdom  : 

Lime  and  lime,  without  manure, 

Will  make  both  land  and  farmer  poor  ! 

A  Member  asked  if  a  dressing  of  lime  was  advisable  to  a 
field  after  it  had  been  eaten  off  by  turnips. 

Mr.  Flewett  :  Most  decidedly ;  it  would  increase  your 
crop  of  barley  tremendously.  The  droppings  of  sheep  con- 
tain the  most  valuable  constituents  of  the  soil,  and,  lying 
as  they  would  entirely  in  the  land,  the  lime  would  set  them 
free. 

Mr.  Ferris,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Flewett's  assertion  tJiat  land 
could  not  be  overdosed  with  lime,  pointed  out  that  it  existed 
naturally  in  some  soils,  and,  being  destructive  to  manure,  he 
thought  it  was  just  possible  to  overdose  witli  it. 

Mr.  Flewett  :  Have  you  ever  seen  any  land  over-limed  ? 

Mr.  Ferris  :  Well,  I  have  seen  land  where  the  lime  has 
been  suffered  to  lie  in  heaps,  and  I  have  seen  no  crop  in  those 
places,  and  I  have  certainly  thought  those  places  overdosed. 

Mr.  Overton  :  That  would  only  be  in  the  first  year  ;  the 
lime  was  in  a  caustic  state. 

Mr.  Flewett  thought  he  had  explained  all  that  Mr.  Ferris 
had  mentioned.  He  had  stated  that  lime  in  a  caustic  state 
soon  absorbed  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  became 
carbon  of  lime.  Lime  was  not  a  manure.  It  simply  acted 
on  the  organic  and  vegetable  constituents  of  the  soil,  and 
rendfired  them  soluble,    It  did  not  become  soluble  itself,  but 


rendered  those  properties  of  the  soil  soluble  that  the  plants 
required.  For  example,  many  lauds  abounded  in  limestone, 
but  it  was  not  in  that  state  that  plants  required  it  to  be ;  it 
was  not  in  a  state  of  carbon.  Nature  put  the  means  in  our 
hands  of  fertilising  the  soil,  and  science  taught  us  the  way 
to  treat  it. 

Mr.  Overton  said  he  had  always  himself  felt  great  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  effects  of  lime,  and  spoke  rather 
feelingly  on  tlie  subject,  seeing  tliat  for  twenty  years  of  his 
life  he  had  been  engaged  as  a  lime  merchant  to  a  great  extent, 
having  a  large  number  of  limekilns.  When  artificial  manure 
came  into  use,  the  use  of  lime  began  to  decrease.  But  what 
surprised  him  most  was  the  different  amounts  of  lime  applied 
in  different  localities.  In  Carmarthenshire  it  was  applied  in- 
discriminately, and  he  could  never  get  anyone  to  tell  him  the 
reason.  He  knew  it  to  be  so  used  over  a  space  of  twenty 
miles  ;  and,  what  was  more,  it  was  taken  up  to  the  highest 
localities,  where  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  only  manure 
used.  It  was  pretty  clear,  however,  from  the  lecture  that 
lime  itself  possessed  no  fertilising  properties,  but  that  it  ex- 
tracted those  powers  from  the  soil,  and  he  apprehended  that 
the  result  of  the  lecture  would  be  to  dispel  that  idea.  One 
point  he  wished  to  be  satisfied  on.  The  lecturer  had  drawn 
attention  to  two  kinds  of  limestone,  such  as  they  had  in  their 
own  neighbourhood — the  magnesian  limestone  and  the  moun- 
tain limestone,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that  whilst  one  was  of 
service  to  the  f:irnier,the   other  was  not. 

Mr.  Flewett  :  One  is  injurious,  the  other  beneficial. 

Mr.  Overton  would  take  the  liberty  to  ask  if  there  were 
no  means  of  practically  testing  the  quality,  because  they  had 
both  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Tiie  Chairman  :  The  lower  seams  have  the  most  magnesia; 
the  best  lime  comes  from  Penwellt,  and  you  have  them  in 
Glamorganshire  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Flewett  :  Where  you  perceive  the  shells  in  the  lime- 
stone rock,  thence  is  derived  the  best  lime.  Those  shells  re- 
present the  beds  of  ancient  seas.  He  advised  that  lime  should 
not  be  used  on  the  land  when  the  weather  had  rendered  it 
into  a  paste.  But  it  would  increase  the  crop  of  corn  very 
materially  if  lime  were  used  where  a  crop  of  turnips  had  been 
eaten  off  by  sheep,  setting  free  the  organic  substances  from 
the  manure  deposited  by  the  sheep. 

Mr.  Cornish  :  I  take  it  that  the  sooner  lime  is  applied  the 
lietter. 

Mr.  Flewett  :  Yes. 

The  Chairman  :  Then  of  the  two  different  sorts  of  lime 
in  this  country,  am  I  to  understand  that  that  obtained  from 
the  first  course  is  best  ? 

Mr.  Flewett  :  No  ;  the  lower  stratum  is  the  best. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  De  Winton,  the  lecturer  said  the  two 
samples  of  lime  he  had  operated  with  during  the  lecture  were 
very  good,  and  contained  no  large  per-centage  of  magnesia. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Flewett  terminated  the  proceedings. 


THE  RABBIT  EVIL.— A  large  number  of  the  agri- 
culturists of  North  Devon  assembled  at  the  Unicorn  Hotel, 
South  Molton,  to  present  Messrs.  M.  and  F.  Place, 
farmers  of  Warkleigh,  with  a  testimonial,  in  the  shape  of  a 
very  handsome  silver  tankard  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Presented  to  Messrs.  Martin  and  Frederick  Place,  by 
some  of  their  agricultural  friends  in  North  Devon,  as  a  token 
of  respect  and  esteem  on  their  leaving  Hilltown  Farm, 
and  of  sympathy  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
ejected  from  it.  March  25,  1871."  Messrs.  Place  had  notice 
to  leave  their  farm  at  Warkleigh  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
fusal to  sign  a  lease  reserving  the  rabbits  to  their  landlord 
Mr.  Karslake,  a  clergyman,  which  it  is  alleged  was  sub- 
mitted to  them  after  they  understood  they  should  have  the 
rabbits.  A  dispute  with  a  Mr.  Thorald,  the  son  of  another 
clergyman,  who  rented  the  shooting  over  the  farm,  led  to 
their  ejectment,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  very  spirited  and 
independent  speeches  delivered  by  their  brother  farmers,  that 
the  agriculturists  of  North  Devon  have  become  fully  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  some  alteration  respecting  "  those  pests,  the 
rabbits."  Fortunately  Messrs,  Place  have  another  farm. — The 
Western  Times, 
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MEADOW    AND    PASTURE    LAND, 


At  the  last  Meeting  tlie  subject  was    the  management  of 
meadow  and  pasture  land. 

Mr.  Longman  said  we  might  first  consider  the  extent  of 
meadow  and  pasture  land,  as  laid  down  in  M'Queen's  statistics 
of  1850.  Of  course,  that  is  of  no  very  recent  date  ;  still,  I  think 
we  may  take  his  figures  into  consideration  to  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  meadow  and  pastures.  He  takes  the  area  of  the 
United  Kingdom   to  be  in  round  numbers  77,000,000  acres, 
which  he  divides  in  the  following  manner — arable,  20,000,000  ; 
meadow  and  pasture,  41,000 ;  roads,  rivers,  coppices,  and  in  a 
state  of  nature,  10,000,000.     It  is  also  stated  that  this  nation 
employs  considerably  over  £200,000,000   sterling  of  tenants' 
capital  in  the  production  of  corn  and  meat ;  and  many  millions 
more  in  the   manufacture  of  machines   and  manures,  which 
induce  mother  earth  to  bestow  good  gifts  on  her  children.  Now, 
if  we  consider  the  meadow  and  pasture  land  to  be  more  than  half 
the  area  of  the  United  Kiugdora,  it  must  well  call  our  atten- 
tion to  the  desirability  of  its  improvement.     Again,  when  we 
consider  the  large  quantity  of  beef  and  mutton  sent  to  the 
Loudon   and  other  markets  from  our   grazing  districts,  the 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  produced  from  other  grass  lauds, 
and  the  comparatively  high  price  of  meat,  butter,  and  cheese, 
with  the  generally  low  price  of  corn,  we  shall  certainly  be  con- 
vinced that  a  great  improvement  is  necessary.     If  we  look 
around  us  in  the  most  important  corn-growing  districts,  and 
see  the  large  number  of  horses  and  oxen  kept  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, as  well  as  labourers,  to  do  the  work  on  the  arable  land, 
the  number  of  costly  implements  employed,  the  macliinery  both 
of  steam  and  horse  power  ;  and,  again,  when  we  see  the  im- 
mense flocks  of  sheep  kej)t,  and  the  amount  of  feeding  stuff 
they  consume  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  when  we  consider  the 
great  amounts  laid  out  in  artificial  manures  every  year,  and 
this  done  almost  exclusively  to  enrich  the  arable  land,  we  might 
well  pause  and  ask  ourselves  if  more  should  not  be  done  to  the 
pastures?     Not  only  do  we  expend  large  quantities  of  money, 
as  I  have  before  described,  but  we  frequently  house  our  cattle 
iu  the  winter  months  to  enlarge  and  enricli  our  manure  heaps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  arable  land  ;  and  this  is  a  system  which, 
altliough  slowly,  will  surely  degrade  our  pastures.     The  depas- 
turing of  our  flocks  by  day,  and  folding  them  on  the  arable  by 
night,  also  has  a  tendency  to  impoverish  the  pastures.     This 
beiug  a  butter,  cheese,  and  stock-producing  county,  there  is  an 
invisible  but  sure  decrease  of  those  phosphates  so  essential  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  going  on,  by  taking  from  the 
land  those  chemical  properties  of  which  the  exporting  com- 
modities are  composed ;  and  to  remedy  this  evil  the  deficiency 
must  be  made  up  in  some  way  or  other.     I  will  now  touch 
upon  what  more  immediately  concerns  us — the  improvement 
of  our  meadows  and  pastures.     The  large  extent  of  laud  which 
is  under  pasture  grass  makes  it  a  point  of  no  small  importance 
to  ascertain  the  best  modes  of  improving  it,  and  rendering  it 
profitable  to  the  maximum  degree.     The  poor  condition  of  the 
herbage  in  too  many  districts  shows  that  much  has  yet  to  be 
done  in  improving  the  fields  which  yield  it.     If  we  begin  by 
improving  our  wet  land,  draining  is  of  essential  service  to  pas- 
ture land,   especially  heavy  laud.      Where  it   is   thoroughly 
carried  out  it  secures  that  degree  of  porosity  in  the  soil  which 
is   best   calculated  to  improve  its  productiveness,   a  natural 
result  of  the  neglect  of  drainage  being  the  rise  and  maintenance 
of  poor  aquatic  innutritious  grasses.     These,  on  tlie  land  being 
drained,  will  disappear,  and  at  first  sight  reduce  the  value  of 
the  pastures  ;  hut  the  loss  is  only  apparent,  for  the  growth 
can  be  well  made  up  by  sowing  renovating  mixtures  of  the 
finest  grasses.     Now,  for  draining  strong  clay  lauds,   drains 
should  not  be  more  than  from  20  feet  to  24.  feet  apart ;  and  I 
think  from  3  feet  to  3^  feet  quite  deep  euough  for  land  of  that 
description.     But  if  laud  has  a  gravelly  or  sandy  subsoil,  you 
may  go  4  feet  or  eveu  deeper,  and  increase  the  width  between 
in  proportion.     As  there  can  be  no  uniform  rule  laid  down  as 
to  depth  and  distance  of  drain,  the  subsoil  varying  so  very 
much,  this  point  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  drainer. 


But  we  must  not  be  led  away  by  the  theory  of  book  drainers, 
who  tell  us  if  we  drain  deep  we  may  drain  wide  apart  in  any 
soil.  I  have  known  drains  put  in  4^  feet  deep  and  12  yards 
apart  iu  strong  clay  land,  and  in  two  or  three  years  after,  when 
the  clay  got  close  over  the  drains  they  were  of  very  little  use 
indeed.  However  deep  we  drain  in  clay  land,  we  must  not  go 
too  wide  apart.  In  draining  strong  clay  land  I  should  recom- 
mend the  clay  thrown  out  to  remain  for  some  days  to  the  ex- 
posure of  the  sun  and  wind,  which  would  cause  small  fissures 
to  form  in  the  lumps,  as  well  as  in  the  sides  of  tlie  drains, 
which  would  admit  the  water  more  freely  w  hen  filled  in.  I 
have  known  drains  work  very  satisfactorily  in  clay  land  by 
cutting  the  first  sod  the  same  width  as  the  bottom  of  the  draiu, 
and  put  immediately  on  the  pipes,  the  grass  side  beiug  down- 
wards. I  should  recommend  a  considerable  length  of  draiu  to 
be  taken  out,  where  the  soil  would  admit,  before  filled  in,  so 
that  the  drainer  may  see  that  he  has  a  uniform  depth  to  lay 
the  pipes  in  their  proper  places.  Iu  taking  out  short  spaces, 
and  filling  in  again,  I  ('o  not  think  the  work  can  be  done  so 
eifectually.  There  are  various  opinions  as  to  which  way  the 
drains  should  be  cut  in  the  land.  I  do  not  suggest  either  as 
beiug  the  best,  as  sometimes  you  miy,  by  cutting  a  few  drains 
across  the  upper  eud  of  a  field,  dry  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  As 
regards  the  size  of  the  pipes  used,  a  two-and-a-half  inch  pipe 
would  be  sutticient  for  some  land,  hut  where  the  laud  is  of  a 
sandy  nature  larger  pipes  should  be  used.  In  all  cases  the 
principal  or  carrier  drain  should  be  large  enough  to  take  the 
water  quickly  to  tiie  empt  to  allow  the  small  or  feeding  drains 
to  empt  quickly.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  experienced 
drainers  to  put  in  air  drains  where  convenient,  allowing  the 
upper  end  of  the  drain  to  lead  into  a  ditch  or  some  other  open 
space  to  admit  the  air,  by  which  the  drains  will  empt  more 
freely,  and  consequently  the  laud  will  get  dry  more  quickly. 
Care  should  he  taken  to  make  some  mark  at  the  end  of  each 
drain,  to  see  they  are  not  choked  up.  Draining  does  not  only 
benefit  the  land  by  making  it  dryer,  but  by  rendering  it  more 
porous,  so  as  to  allow  the  rain  water  to  filter  through  the  soil, 
and  leave  behind  it  the  gases  and  nutritious  qualities  which  it 
contains.  Water  meadow  is  the  cheapest  land  to  improve,  as 
the  water  brings  fertilising  properties  with  it,  which  save  the 
expense  of  artificial  manure,  also  the  cartage  of  farm-yard 
manure.  But  this,  above  all  other  grass  land,  should  be  kept 
dry,  except  when  you  turn  the  water  over  it.  If  it  is  capable 
of  getting  dry  as  soon  as  the  hatches  are  drawn  out,  the  water 
will  do  twice  as  much  good  when  it  comes  over  it  again.  If  it 
IS  necessary  to  drain  water  meadows,  you  should  be  careful 
that  the  soil  be  pressed  firm  in  the  drains  after  the  pipes  are 
put  in,  otherwise  the  water  will  run  in  at  the  top,  work  down 
the  small  earth  into  the  pipes,  and  stop  them  up.  They  should 
not  be  watered  the  following  year  after  draining,  but  time  may 
be  allowed  the  drains  to  get  firm  on  the  top,  when  the  water 
will  flow  over  as  before.  We  all  know  that  for  a  meadow  to 
water  well  it  should  be  thrown  up  in  narrow  beds,  so  that  the 
water  may  run  swiftly  over  it,  otherwise  it  will  not  do  half  the 
good,  but  produce  a  rough  coarse  grass.  The  water  that  comes 
from  chalky  springs  is  the  best,  but  tint  is  only  obtainable  in 
certain  districts.  The  next  best  is  the  thick  flood-water  from 
the  rivers,  hut  that  which  comes  from  the  heath  I  think  of 
little  use.  We  should  be  particular  to  get  tlie  first  floods  at 
autumn  over  our  meadows  if  possible,  as  the  water  is  then 
much  fuller  of  manure  than  afterwards.  As,  however,  water 
meadows  are  only  possible  in  certain  localities,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  improve  our  other  grass  lands.  Doing  this  we  all 
know  is  a  difliculty,  because  we  seem  to  want  all  the  yard  ma- 
nure that  we  can  get  for  the  arable  land,  as  that  will  bring  a 
quicker,  but  I  should  say  not  a  surer,  return.  To  manure 
strong  and  heavy  laud,  chalk  is  a  good  dressing  at  the  rate  of 
from  30  to  40  tons  per  acre.  It  will  not  only  fertilise  the  soil, 
but  will  last  a  number  of  years.  If  that  is  not  obtainable  by 
reason  of  distance,  lime  is  a  good  substitute  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  waggon  loads  per  acre  mixed  up  with  the  cleaning 
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of  ditclies,  eartli  by  the  roadside,  and  road  scrapings,  all  of 
which  are  good  manures  for  heavy  laud  ;  or,  if  lime  is  applied 
in  a  raw  state,  iu  heaps  of  about  a  bushel,  and  about  250 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  spread  abroad  as  soon  as  pulverised, 
it  will  answer  a  good  purpose.  To  manure  liglit  soils,  tlie 
cleaning  out  of  mud  ponds,  ditches,  rivers,  or  any  heavy  com- 
post mixed  with  yard  dung,  is  a  good  dressing.  Where  the 
herbage  is  rough  and  coarse,  salt  at  about  5  cwt.  per  acre, 
sown  broadcast,  is  recommended.  In  some  parts  of  Somerset 
they  use  marl — a  kind  of  fatty  clay — whicli  has  an  excellent 
effect  as  a  manure,  put  on  the  land  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
use  chalk  in  our  chalky  districts,  and  about  the  same  quantity 
per  acre,  varying  according  to  circumstances.  I  do  not  think 
artificial  manure,  such  as  bone-dust  or  guano,  are  used  so 
much  in  this  county  as  a  dressing  for  pastures  as  in  some 
others.  In  Staffordshire,  a  large  producing  county  of  butter 
and  cheese  and  cattle,  they  annually  use  a  large  quantity  of 
bones  to  restore  tlie  fertiliziug  qualities  taken  away.  Accord- 
ing to  a  prize  essay  in  the  Highland  Society's  transactions, 
bearing  on  the  use  and  value  of  artificial  manure  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  pastures  ;  it  recoramcuds  for  strong  soils  guano, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  soot,  as  a  good 
dressing.  On  light  soils  compost  of  earth,  bone-dust,  cattle 
urine,  salt,  sea-weed,  and  fish  refuse  are  the  most  suitable, 
and  generally  have  an  excellent  effect.  Should  all 
these  fail  to  make  good  pasturage  then  certainly  it 
ought  to  be  ploughed  up.  Not  that  we  can  be  at 
all  certain  that  if  so  treated  it  would  be  the  first  time  that  this 
or  that  piece  of  land  has  been  furrowed  by  the  plough. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  meadows  and  pastures  are  producing  less 
than  lialf  the  quantity  of  hay  and  feed  which  the  land  is 
capable  of,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  the  grasses  w  liicli  are  most 
productive  and  most  suitable  for  the  soil.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  pastures  are  very  foul  with  weeds  and  moss,  it  is  advisable 
to  pare  and  burn  the  old  sward,  and  resow  the  land  entirely  ; 
but  in  most  cases  great  improvement  can  be  effected  by  merely 
sowing  renovating  seeds  whicli  should  consist  of  the  finest  and 
most  nutritive  kinds  of  perennial  grasses  and  clover  in  the 
following  manner  :  Heavy  harrows  should  be  drawn  over  the 
old  turf  early  in  spring  to  loosen  the  soil  for  the  admission  of 
the  seeds,  which,  if  sown  freely,  will  occupy  the  numerous 
small  spaces  between  the  grasses  already  growing,  and  super- 
sede tiie  coarse  grasses  and  noxious  weeds.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  sow  these  seeds  at  the  same  time  as  the  top-dressing, 
if  aay  is  applied  ;  but  tiiis  is  by  no  means  necessary.  The 
months  of  iebruary,  March,  and  April  are  recommended  for 
sowing  the  seeds — the  earlier  the  better,  as  the  old  grass  will 
protect  the  young  from  frost.  It  is  also  useful  to  sow  in  July 
and  August,  immediately  after  carrying  the  hay.  Should  the 
old  turf  be  very  full  of  moss  this  is  generally  an  indication  that 
draining  would  be  beneficial.  The  following  is,  however,  an 
almost  infallible  remedy  for  the  moss,  not  only  destroying  it, 
but  preventing  the  growth  in  future  :  Mix  two  cart-loads  of 
quick-lime  with  eight  cart-loads  of  good  light  loam,  turning 
the  compost  several  times  that  it  may  be  well  mixed  and  the 
lime  well  slaked  ;  spread  this  quantity  per  acre  over  the  pas- 
ture, dragging  the  turf  well  with  harrows.  In  sowing  the 
seeds  choose  a  fine  day,  when  the  land  is  tolerably  dry,  but 
when  there  are  indications  of  approaching  rain :  these  are 
much  more  favourable  conditions  for  the  seeds  to  fall  on  tiie 
land  than  rainy  or  showery  weather,  as  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  evenly  covered,  and  will  be  very  gradually  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  soil  previous  to  the  fall  of  rain,  whicli  they 
will  then  be  iu  a  condition  to  receive  witii  benefit,  whereas  if 
sown  after  a  shower,  whicli  is  frequently  done,  these  advan- 
tages are  not  obtained,  but  the  seeds  having  become  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  the  dry  weather  returns,  they  are  often 
malted.  Cattle  should  not  be  allowed  to  graze  at  the  same 
season  as  this  dressing  is  given,  or  at  least  not  till  after  one 
crop  of  hay  has  been  takeu  from  it.  As  to  the  poor  chalky 
hills  that  are  now  worth  but  little  for  feed,  I  should  recom- 
mend that  they  be  broken  up  if  not  too  hilly,  by  which  we 
could  get  double  the  amount  of  feed  from  sanfoin  and  root 
crops  (o  what  they  would  produce  in  their  original  state,  and 
enough  corn  between  to  pay  the  expenses  of  breaking.  If  we 
have  good  meadows  by  no  means  break  them  up,  but  manure 
liberally,  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  your 
outlay.  T  should  have  mentioned  that  folding  sheep  on  pasture 
does  not  improve  it  to  so  great  an  extent  as  it  does  arable  land. 
I  should  say  the  difference  would  arise  from  the  different  man- 


agement. The  manure  or  droppings  from  the  sheep  on  the 
arable  laud  would  be  ploughed  or  dressed  in,  and  in  the  other 
case  it  would  remain  ou  the  surface  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  being  exposed  would  lose  some  of  its  manuring  properties. 
In  conclusion,  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  kind  attention 
you  have  paid  me,  and  I  trust  that  by  making  these  few  simple 
remarks  it  will  raise  a  discussion  amongst  the  more  expe- 
rienced members  of  the  Club,  which  may  tiirow  some  light  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Chapman  Saunders  said  the  subject,  a  highly  im- 
portunt  one,  had  not  as  a  rule  received  that  considration 
which  it  deserved.  As  Mr.  Longman  had  truly  said,  a  greater 
amount  of  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  arable  land  than  on 
the  pastures.  He  believed  that  there  was  great  room  for  im- 
provement. The  poor  pastures  which  could  not  be  improved 
might,  he  thought,  be  converted  into  arable  land  with  advan- 
tage ;  that,  he  took  it,  would  pay  better.  Mr.  Saunders  alluded 
to  the  disappearance  of  grasses  from  a  meadow  notwithstand- 
ing frequent  sheep-folding,  and  set  dow  n  this  to  the  msnage- 
ment.  He  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  well  to 
change  the  stock  put  in  meadow  s — from  sheep  to  beast,  and  so 
on — and  also  that  grass  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  to  seed 
before  it  was  cut  for  hay.  Regarding  the  drainage  of  water 
meadows,  he  agreed  that  much  poor  land  would  be  improved 
by  draining,  but  they  could  not  in  all  cases,  he  contended, 
get  the  uecessary  fall.  In  draining  water  meadows  they 
should,  he  urged,  be  careful  not  to  drain  too  much  the  first 
year. 

Mr.  Chick  said  two-thirds  of  his  owu  water  meadow  was 
drained  by  means  of  pipes.  The  other  third  was  not  drained 
on  accouutof  its  lying  too  low.  One  acre  of  the  land  drained 
was  worth  three  acres  of  that  undrained.  Both  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  hay  on  the  former  was  superior  to  that 
ou  the  latter.  With  regard  to  the  manuring  of  pastures — his 
laud  was  light — he  did  not  think  that  farmyard  manure  did  as 
much  good  as  when  applied  to  arable  land,  lload  scrapings, 
or  any  fine  compost  of  that  kind,  he  recommended  for  pastures. 
Reverting  to  the  subject  of  draining,  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Longman  that  ou  strong  clay  land  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
drain  too  deep. 

Mr.  Sly  agreed  with  Mr.  Longman  as  to  the  drainage  of 
pasture  land.  They  had  found,  he  said,  (hat  their  pasture  land 
liad  gone  back  very  much.  To  this  he  could  speak  from  his 
own  remembrance.  Cows  and  sheep  used  to  be  fed  ou  the 
pasture  land  the  whole  of  the  winter,  none  of  the  cows  were 
tied  up  away  from  the  pastures.  The  faUing  off  he  attributed 
to  the  stall  feeding  now  adopted,  and  referred  to  the  improve- 
ment which  had  been  effected  in  one  of  his  pastures  after  feed- 
ing with  hay  and  swedes  upon  it.  The  treading  of  cows  ou 
the  pastures  was,  he  said,  beneficial.  Cow-leaze  he  had  tried 
to  improve  with  bones  aud  guano.  With  bone  dust  applied 
ill  the  proportion  of  8  cwt.  to  the  acre  he  had  observed  not  the 
least  benefit — not  the  least  difference  could  he  seen  after  the 
application.  He  applied  it  in  April  on  two  pieces  of  ground 
of  half  an  acre  each.  Regarding  moss  ground  he  had  covered 
a  patch  with  loose  straw,  letting  the  latter  lie  thickly  for  some 
time  until  the  grass  grew  through  ;  then  he  raked  the  straw 
onto  another  piece  and  so  on  until  all  the  moss  was  killed — 
none  afterwards  was  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Sly  concurred  with  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Longman  as  to  the  draining  of  water  meadows. 
Some  land,  he  pointed  out,  was  so  low  that  the  water  could  not 
be  got  off.  He  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  draining  off  the 
water  as  soon  as  it  was  done  witii.  Water  meadows,  he 
thought,  were  improved  by  being  watered  early  in  the  autumn 
— directly  after  the  hay  was  cut.  It  was  best  when  this  was 
done  before  the  floods  came.  AVhen  they  were  thus  early  they 
got  pure  water  ;  but  if  they  waited  until  November  or  Decem- 
ber the  brewers  would  have  got  the  best  water,  and  the  farmers 
would  have  to  be  content  with  the  "  small  beer."  In  conclu- 
sion, they  ought,  he  said,  to  have  exerted  themselves  niore  in 
respect  to  pasture  land,  which  had  been  neglected  for  the  past 
thirty  years  as  he  himself  had  noticed.  He  again  spoke  against 
the  system  of  penning  up  sheej)  and  tying  up  the  cows.  He 
hoped  that  they  should  see  an  improvement  in  regard  to  the 
pastures ;  this  he  took  to  be  very  necessary  considering  the 
present  high  price?  of  butter,  beef,  aud  mutton  compared  with 
the  prices  of  corn.  He  thought  they  had  heard  an  excellent 
paper  ;  he  hoped  they  would  try  to  improve  from  what  had 
been  said. 

BIr,    R.    G.    Randall     liked    the    idea    of     sheltering 
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cattle  as  much  as  possible  in  winter.  In  advocating  the 
practice  of  feeding  stock  in  the  fields  in  winter  Mr.  Sly  was 
a  landlord's  rather  than  a  tenant's  friend.  Mr.  Randall  dif- 
fered from  that  gentleman  iu  that  respect,  for  he  believed  that 
when  sheltered,  animals  required  less  food  and  thrived  better 
than  when  exposed  to  the  cold.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
nure, he  thought  it  was  far  better  when  the  system  of  feeding 
iu  sheds  was  adopted,  because  then  they  sometimes  gave  the 
animals  a  little  cake  and  corn ;  the  manure  in  that  case  must 
be  better  than  when  it  was  simply  made  from  straw.  He  did 
not  believe  in  straw  manure.  As  for  draining  water  meadows, 
he  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  on  the  subject.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dorchester  there  were  some  capital  mea- 
dows ;  but  between  Wool  and  Moreton  there  were  some  mea- 
dows which  really  Jdid  require  a  great  deal  of  improvement. 
Many  of  those  absent  could  give  a  deal  of  information  on  this 
subject.  He  thought  that  they  were  all  very  much  obliged  to 
their  friend  Mr.  Longman  for  having  thus  come  forward.  He 
had  onlj  a  word  or  two  to  add.  With  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  dry  meadows,  he  believed  [he  must  differ  from  one 
of  their  friends  as  to  farmyard  manure  ;  he  (Mr.  Randall)  held 
that  the  better  the  manure  the  more  it  told  on  the  laud. 

Mr.  CuicK  observed  that  what  he  had  said  was  that  it  paid 
better  on  arable  than  on  pasture  land. 

Mr.  T.  LiLLiNGTON  reminded  the  landlords  of  what  they 
could  do  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  water  meadows. 
They  should,  he  suggested,  so  arrange  the  hatches  that  the 
water  could  be  got  quickly  off  the  land  when  done  with.  Pas- 
ture land,  he  thought,  would  be  improved  if  they  put  more 
manure  on  it ;  the  more  they  manured  it  the  better  the  grass 
grew.  They  were  much  indebted,  lie  said,  to  Mr.  Longman 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  introduced  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chick  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Sly  as  to  keeping  beasts 
in  the  field  during  winter ;  that  system  might,  he  admitted,  do 
the  pasture  land  good,  but  lie  did  not  think  it  paid  in  the  end. 
He  still  held  the  view  already  advanced — that  a  little  compost, 
such  as  road  scrapings,  did  more  good  than  farmyard  manure 
separately.  lie  did  not  think  they  could  profitably  put  farm- 
yard manure  on  the  pasture  land,  that  was  if  tliey  had  a  good 
proportion  of  arable  laud.  He  corroborated  Mr.  Sly  as  to  the 
ineffectiveness  of  bone  dust. 

Mr.  Ckapman  Sauimders  gave  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  value  of  clot  drains.  A  meadow  of  his  father's  was  thus 
drained  some  40  or  50  years  ago.  The  drains  were  sometimes 
cut  through  to  get  a  hare  or  rabbit ;  they  were  good  now,  and 
seemed  likely  to  last  100  years  to  come.  He  referred  to  the 
usefulness  of  air  drains  iu  meadows,  und  recommended  the  roll- 
ing of  dry  meads  iu  winter. 

Mr.  Bates,  the  Chairman,  thought  that  to  some  little  extent 
the  discussion  liad  turned  upon  the  relative  merits  of  arable 
and  pasture  land,  or  in  other  words,  of  corn  and  cattle.  They 
might  fairly  say  that  the  subject  was  "  Corn  v.  Cattle — 
which  is  the  most  entitled  to  the  manure  made  on 
the  farm?"  No  doubt  arable  land  did  pay  well  for 
the  manure  made  iu  the  ftirmyard,  and  possibly,  he  might 
say  probably,  it  was  Ijetter  to  use  it  on  arable  land,  but  if 
they  did  so  they  must  find  a  substitute  for  the  manure 
now  used  on  the  meadow  land.  He  thought  they  miglit 
as  well  expect  arable  land  to  grow  a  succession  of  good  crops 
of  the  same  sort  without  manure  as  that  pasture  lauds  should 
keep  good  if  continually  the  same  class  of  stock  was  grazed 
on  them.  A  succession  of  one  kind  of  crop  had  the  same 
effect  on  the  soil  as  the  grazing  of  the  same  sort  of  stock. 
One  of  the  leading  theories  in  agriculture  was  that  you  must 
provide  the  soil  with  the  coustitueuts  necessary  to  produce  the 
crop  required  from  it.  He  objected  to  the  grazing  of  sheep 
exclusively  on  land.  He  thought  that  tiie  exclusive  system 
as  applied  to  any  class  of  animals  was  oljjectionable.  You 
found  that  sheep  were  very  close  feeders  ;  if  there  was  a  par- 
ticular plant  which  tliey  liked  better  than  anything  else  it  was 
the  first  to  get  exhausted.  You  frequently  found  that  pasture 
land  suffered  from  a  waut  of  change  in  the  class  of  animals 
grazed,  just  as  you  found  land  impoverished  by  growing  a 
succession  of  the  same  crop.  He  was  satisfied  that  they  would 
all  do  better  with  their  pasture  land  if  they  shifted  the  feeding 
stock  more  than  they  did  at  present,  if  they  did  not  so  gene- 
rally adopt  the  exclusive  system  in  regard  to  any  particular 
class  of  animals.  Horned  stock,  horses,  and  grazing  stock 
generally  should  be  spread  over  the  whole  surface ;  in  that 
case  they  would  have  better  herbage,  and  the  animals  would 


thrive  better.  Mr.  Bates  pointed  out  that  dairy  land  especially 
suffered  from  want  of  an  adequate  return  for  wliat  was  taken 
from  it,  dairy  cows  in  the  majority  of  cases  living  on  the 
minimum  of  food,  and  the  maximum  of  produce  being  taken 
from  the  land.  He  did  not  begrudge  tlie  manure  supplied  to 
the  arable  land,  but  they  should,  he  held,  by  liming  or  bones 
supply  to  the  pastures  tlie  phospliatcs  taken  from  them.  Re- 
specting the  draining  of  water  meadows,  no  doubt,  as  their 
friend  Mr.  Sly  had  observed,  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the 
quality  of  the  water  used.  No  doubt  a  gallon  of  a  certain 
stream  was  worth  a  hogshead  of  another  sort  of  water ;  he 
quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Sly  in  that  respect.  You  could  always 
tell  the  quality  of  the  water  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
first  flows  of  autumn  were,  as  it  were,  the  "  cream" — then  the 
land  was  in  a  state  to  receive  it.  When  the  water  was  done 
with,  it  was  important  that  it  should  run  off  quickly.  It  had 
been  found  beneficial  in  many  cases  to  have  a  system  of  drains 
that  could  be  plugged  up,  so  that  when  you  wanted  to  draw  it 
off  the  land  you  had  nothing  to  do  but  take  out  the  plugs,  and 
thus  get  rid  of  the  water.  Where  that  had  been  done  it 
had  been  found  of  the  greatest  benefit ;  this  plan  had 
been  carried  out  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  property 
at  Blenheim,  where  the  laud  was  drained  thoroughly. 
The  water  was  of  a  good  description,  and  when  the  water 
was  first  turned  on  the  whole  of  the  drains  were  plugged 
up.  As  for  draining  clay  land,  he  thought  that  more 
than  half  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  depended  upon 
the  time  at  which  it  was  done.  Draining  strong  clay  land  in 
winter  was  the  greatest  mistake.  He  thought  that  even  if 
it  cost  Id.  or  2d.  per  perch  more  to  cut  drains  directly  after 
harvest  in  clay  land  it  would  be  much  the  cheapest  to  do  that. 
Respecting  farmyard  manure,  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Chick, 
as  far  as  that  went.  Road  scrapings  were  no  doubt  an  excel- 
lent dressing  for  dry  meadows  that  brought  up  the  finer 
grasses  ;  consisting  of  ground  chalk  and  limestone,  they  con- 
tained the  ingredients  which  grass  land  required.  But  the 
addition  of  a  little  farmyard  manure  was,  he  thought,  an  im- 
provement, and  beyond  that  a  little  lime  and  a  few  half-inch 
bones.  Bone-dust,  he  thought,  too  soluble.  The  importance 
of  the  subject  would  be  readily  acknowledged  when  they  con- 
sidered the  relative  prices  of  corn  and  butter,  beef  and  cheese. 
The  prices  in  Dorset  of  cheese  and  butter,  and  beef  had 
increased  more  than  those  of  corn  (Mr.  Hibbs  :  Yes,  double, 
within  20  years)  :  that  showed  the  importance  of  cultivating 
their  acquaintance  with  pasture  land.  Cheese,  which  was 
once  5d.  or  6d.  per  lb.  was  now  worth  lOd.  The  produce  of 
pasture  land  increasing  in  value,  he  thought  pasture  laud  was 
worth  additional  attention,  and  that  it  behoved  farmers  to 
cultivate  that  which  paid  best.  Regarding  the  sort  of  pipes 
used  iu  draining,  he  thought  nothing  could  beat  the  round 
pipes.  In  the  management  of  the  water  meadows  much  de- 
pended on  the  watermen  and  their  management  of  the  hatches, 
economy  and  the  right  use  of  water ;  an  improvement  on 
these  would  effect  a  saving  to  the  landlord  and  likewise  benefit 
the  tenant.  Clot  drains  might  answer  where  there  were  no 
rats  or  rabbits,  which  were  likely  to  break  them  down,  but 
there  was  nothing,  as  he  had  just  said,  better  than  the  round 
pipes.  Mr.  Bates  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Long- 
man for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Sly,  in  seconding  the  motion,  urged  the  importance  of 
getting  rid  of  the  bog  water  in  order  to  improve  the  water 
meadows.  This  bog  water,  he  submitted,  promoted  the  growth 
of  wiry  rushes,  and  not  even  a  jack  could  exist  in  it ;  it 
turned  earthworms  white.  He  referred  to  a  meandering 
stream  between  Wool  and  Wareham,  2C  miles  round  instead 
of  five  miles  direct,  and  contended  that  it  would  pay  the  land- 
lords well  to  cut  a  direct  line  for  the  streams,  enabling  them 
to  get  rid  of  the  water  quickly.  He  offered  to  do  this  if  he 
were  compensated  for  the  land  saved. 

The  Chairman  concurred  with  Mr.  Sly  on  the  latter  point. 

The  vote  was  carried,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  BENEVOLENT  IN- 
STITUTION.— The  Marquis  of  Huntley  will  preside  at  the 
annual  dinner  at  Willis'  Rooms  on  Wednesday,  May  31st. 
The  general  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  pensioners 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  June  16th, 
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INFRINGEMENT    OF    PIRIE'S    PATENT 
FOR  PLOUGHS. 

In  1868  Mr  Thomas  Pirie,  Nether  Kinmundy,  perfected  and 
obtained  protection  by  a  patent  of  his  invention  of  a  double- 
furrow  plough.  The  implement  was  shown  at  various  agricul- 
tural exhibitions  throughout  Scotland  and  England,  and  Mr. 
Pirie  assigned  his  invention  to  Messrs.  Fowler,  the  implement 
makers  of  Leeds,  Subsequently,  several  double-furrow  ploughs 
were  produced  by  other  makers,  and  amongst  them  one  by 
Messrs.  Gray  and  Co.,  Uddingston,  near  Glasgow,  which  at- 
tracted much  attention  at  exhibitions,  and  was  uniformly  suc- 
cessful at  competitive  trials.  Messrs.  Fowler  considered  that 
the  plough  made  at  Uddingston  was  a  copy  of  the  patented  im- 
plement of  Blr.  Pirie,  and  they  raised  an  action  in  the  Court  of 
Session  to  prevent  Messrs.  Gray  from  continuing  their  manufac- 
ture. The  case  was  taken  in  Edinburgh  before  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  and  a  jury,  and  occupied  the  Court  during  four  days. 

The  Messrs.  Fowler  set  forth  that  Mr.  Pirie's  invention  has 
for  its  chief  object  the  diminution  of  the  labour  of  draught  of 
the  plough.  The  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the  implement 
is  supported  on  wheels,  so  that  the  sole  and  side  plates  are  dis- 
pensed with,  by  which  means  the  great  friction  attendant  upon 
the  sole  and  side  plates  is  avoided  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
pair  of  horses  can  draw  the  improved  plough,  cutting  two  fur- 
rows at  once  of  uniform  breadth  and  depth  for  about  the  same 
expenditure  of  energy  required  to  draw  a  plough  as  hitherto 
constructed,  cutting  only  one  furrow  at  a  time.  The  cutters 
and  mould-boards  arc  jointed  to  an  angular  frame  work, 
so  that  they  can  be  shifted  in  position  to  cut  any  required 
breadth  of  furrow  by  means  of  adjusting  screws ;  the  wheels 
are  also  joined  thereto  by  means  of  moveable  levers,  so  that  the 
plough  may  be  raised,  or  lowered,  and  guided  in  the  required 
course  ;  these  levers  are  again  provided  with  screws  for  ad- 
justing them  in  the  shortest  time  without  the  necessity  of 
stopping  the  horses.  The  axle  of  the  leading  wheel  of  the 
plough  is  attached  to  another  lever,  so  that  when  the  lever  is 
raised  by  the  attendant,  the  wheel  can  be  set  inwards  or  out- 
wards as  may  be  necessary,  and,  when  adjusted,  the  lever  is 
again  lowered  for  securing  ^the  joint.  The  leading  wheel 
runs  in  the  bottom  of  a  previously  cut  furrow,  whilst  a 
wheel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plough  carries  or  supports 
that  side,  and  a  hind  wheel  is  attached  to  a  moveable 
mould-board.  It  was  complained  that  Messrs.  Gray  were  using 
the  invention  as  described  above. 

Messrs.  Gray  maintain  that  Pirie's  plough  is  not  a  new  in- 
vention at  all,  and  made  that  plea  the  ground  of  their  defence. 

Three  issues  were  sent  to  the  jury,  the  first  as  to  whether 
Messrs.  Gray  between  27th  May  and  26th  July  1870,  used  the 
invention  described  above  ;  second,  whether  Thos.  Pirie  was 
the  first  and  true  inventor  of  the  plough  patented  ;  and 
third,  whether  the  invention  was  used  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
patent. 

The  first  witness  for  the  pursuers  was  Mr.  F.  J.  Bramwell, 
C.E.,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England,  who  described  the  features  of  Pirie's 
plough,  and  on  being  shown  models  of  Messrs.  Gray's  ploughs, 
he  deponed  that  he  considered  Gray's  plough  to  be  constructed 
on  Mr.  Pirie's  specification.  It  did  not  contain  all  the  com- 
binations, but  it  contained  all  that  was  essential  and  peculiar  to 
Mr.  Pirie's  invention.  It  contained  two  furrow  wheels,  set  at 
an  inclination  and  attached  to  a  rigid  frame.  By  these  wheels 
the  plough  was  guided  in  relation  to  the  furrovv  made  by  the 
previous  operation,  and  sole  and  side  plates  were  dispensed 
with.  It  also  contained  a  laud  wheel,  with  its  power  of 
adjustment.  It  was  different  from  Mr.  Pirie's  plough  in  some 
unimportant  particulars,  but  substantially  it  was  framed  on  the 
specifications  of  the  latter  plough.  It  had  been  alleged  that 
such  ploughs  h,ad  been  in  use  long  before  the  date  of  Mr. 
Pirie's  patent,  but  he  had  examined  most  of  the  documents 
said  to  have  anticipated  the  invention,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  none  of  them  embodied  the  leading  principles  of  Mr. 
Pirie's  invention. 

Professor  Macquorn  Rankine,  Glasgow,  Consulting  Engineer 
for  the  Highland  Society,  gave  evidence  to  the  same  efl'ect  as 
Mr.  Bramwell. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pirie,  in  his  examination,  deponed  that  Lc  had 
been  an  implement  maker  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  that 
for  six  years  prior  to  1867  he  had  been  directing  his  attention 


to  the  subject  of  the  double-furrow  plough.  In  that  year  he 
obtained  letters  patent,  showed  the  plough  at  the  Royal 
Northern  Show  at  Aberdeen,  and  after  perfecting  some  points 
of  detail,  completed  his  patent.  He  was  cross-examined  at 
length  respecting  the  specifications  for  the  wheels,  and  Pro- 
fessor Bramwell  was  recalled,  and  confirmed  his  evidence  that 
a  person  of  ordinary  skill  would  have  no  difilculty  in  finding 
from  the  specifications  the  obliquity  of  the  wheels. 

Professor  Jenkins,  Edinburgh,  confirmed  the  evidence  of  the 
previous  witnesses,  and,  in  answer  to  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk, 
said  there  were  in  Pirie's  patent  screws  for  adjusting  the  width 
of  the  furrows,  and  screws  at  the  levers,  which  were  not  adopted 
in  Gray's  plough.  Some  details  in  the  framework  were  dif- 
ferent ;  and,  in  Pirie's,  the  trailing  wheel  is  supported  direct 
from  the  frame,  whereas  in  Gray's  it  is  attached  to  the  mould- 
board. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  John  Gray  stated  that  his  grand- 
father made  the  first  iron  plough  in  Scotland,  that  he  had  been 
thirty  years  in  the  business,  and  that  he  had  made  as  many  a» 
three  thousand  ploughs  in  one  year.  In  1858  he  began  to 
make  double  furrow  ploughs.  In  1863  his  attention  was 
directed  to  a  Canadian  plough  (Sovereign's)  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Battersea  Park.  In 
describing  that  plough,  he  would  describe  the  ploughs  now 
before  him  (the  models  of  his  own  and  Pirie's).  It  was  sup- 
ported on  wheels,  guided  also  without  stilts.  Some  of  the 
ploughs  had  three  wheels — oue  running  on  the  sward,  another 
in  the  furrow  previously  cut,  and  the  hind  wheel  in  the  furrow 
being  cut.  There  was  a  leverage  in  connection  with  the 
wheels  precisely  like  the  leverage  of  the  land-wheel  in  Pirie's. 
The  plough  had  no  sole  or  side  plates.  lie  considered  that 
steam  cultivation  and  the  old  wheel-plough  suggested  the  pre- 
sent double-furrow  plough.  He  had  commenced  to  make  the 
ploughs  now  complained  of  in  August,  1869.  He  had  applied 
the  screw  in  connection  with  the  lever  ever  since  1862  or  1863  ; 
but  latterly  he  had  used  a  wedge,  which  he  thought  had  an 
advantage  over  the  system  of  set  screws  used  by  Pirie.  With 
the  wedge,  the  wheel  was  raised  more  rapidly  than  by  the 
lever,  and  its  position  was  more  correctly  regulated.  He  saw 
Finlaysou's  plough  at  the  Highland  Society's  Show  at  Stirling, 
about  1863.  It  included  a  screw,  by  which  the  wheel  was 
raised  or  depressed,  and  which  was  decidedly  an  anticipation 
of  Pirie's  application.  In  giving  it  the  form  Pivie  had  given 
it,  there  was  no  invention  beyond  the  conversion  of  a  vertical 
into  a  horizontal  screw,  and  that  was  necessitated  by  the  posi- 
tion it  occupied.  Every  detail  of  his  plough  was  difi'erent  from 
Pirie's,  and,  besides  being  different,  was  original  so  far  as  its 
component  parts  were  concerned.  There  was  greater  facility 
for  widening  the  furrow  ;  the  frame  was  more  advantageous  in 
point  of  strength  and  simplicity  ;  and  he  did  not  rely  upon  the 
obliquity  of  the  wheels  only  to  lessen  the  friction,  but  upon  the 
obliquity  of  the  wheels  along  with  the  adjustment  of  the  line 
of  draught.  He  endeavoured  to  avoid  lateral  pressure  upon 
the  front  wheel.  The  hind  wheel  was  set  at  an  angle,  which 
was  a  very  old  invention.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  that 
both  furrow  wheels  should  be  angular  in  order  to  resist  the 
lateral  thrust  of  the  furrow.  In  a  cross-examination  of  gie a 
length,  he  stated  that  he  first  saw  Pirie's  plough  in  July,  1869, 
and  he  brought  out  his  own  plough  in  August.  He  was  hardly 
pressed  to  say  why  he  had  not  brought  it  out  sooner  if  he  knew 
of  it,  and  said  he  could  give  no  other  answer  than  that  he  then 
first  thought  the  time  had  come  for  bringing  it  out  successfully. 

Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  imple- 
ment makers,  was  among  those  examined  for  the  defence,  and 
he  admitted  that  Pirie's  plough  was  of  a  new  type,  and  that 
the  main  features  of  it  and  Gray's  plough  were  the  same. 

Counsel  were  heard  at  great  length,  and  on  Friday  evening 
the  jury  gave  a  unanimous  verdict  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Fowler 
on  all  the  issues  submitted  to  them. 


THE    JERSEY  AGRICULTURAL    MEETING.  —  A 

Channel  Islands  United  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  Jersey 
during  the  last  week  in  June,  to  which  attention  is  specially 
directed.  One  judge  for  the  famous  Alderneys  and  another 
for  implements  will  be  selected  from  England,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  very  desirous  of  getting  up  a  good  show  of  machinery 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  small  farmers  of  the  Islands. 
There  will  be  accompanying  exhibitions  of  horses,  dogs,  poul- 
try, and  flowers,  and  the  occasion  promises  to  be  (i[uite  a  gala, 
week. 
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FARMERS'     QUESTIONS. 


"  The  Government  proposed  to  rate  metalliferous 
Mines,  Timber,  and  Game;  also  rights  of  way  and  canals. 
Mines  should  be  rated  in  the  same  wfiy  as  other  property, 
and  after  dealing  with  metalliferous  mines  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  hereafter  to  attempt  the  rating 
of  coal  mines." — 

"  Both  justice  and  public  policy  required  that  owners 
should  pay  a  portion  of  the  rales.  At  present  the  system 
of  contracts  made  between  the  occupiers  and  landowners 
was  that  the  occupiers  engaged  to  pay  all  the  rates  ;  but 
the  new  rates — the  increased  rates — which  had  never 
been  foreseen  by  either  party,  at  present,  according  to  the 
contracts,  fell  exclusively  on  the  tenants,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  that  the  tenants  ought  not  to  demand  a 
deduction  of  rents  on  that  account.  The  increase  of  rates 
should  then  in  future  be  divided  between  the  occupier  and 
the  landlord.  He  ventured  to  say,  notwithstanding  what 
he  had  seen  in  print,  that  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
farmers,  as  well  as  persons  residing  in  towns,  that  one- 
half  the  rates  should  be  put  upon  the  owners." — 

"  One  of  the  first  purposes  to  which  they  proposed  to 
turn  the  organisation  of  the  parishes  under  this  bill,  was 
to  utilise  it  for  the  end  of  creating  those  County  Financial 
Boards  which  had  been  so  frequently  urged  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  The  Government  were  anxious  to 
find  out  the  best  means  of  electing  those  County  Boards. 
The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  was  the  election  of  the 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  in  the  counties  where 
the  area  was  very  great.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
guardians  of  unions  in  the  counties  should  elect  repre- 
sentatives ;  but  as  some  of  those  unions  overlapped 
counties,  there  would  be  a  considerable  obstacle  to  this 
mode  of  proceeding.  It  was  then  proposed  by  the  bill 
that  the  chairman  of  the  local  boards  through  the  petty 
sessions  district  should  elect  representatives  from  amongst 
themselves  to  represent  the  ratepayers  at  the  County 
Financial  Boards,  that  those  boards  should  be  composed 
one-half  of  the  representatives  of  the  justices,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  the 
area  for  the  election  to  be  the  petty  sessions  district." — 

Here  are  three  great  questions  which  the  farmers  of  this 
country  have  had  under  their  consideration  for  some  time 
past  adjusted  very  much  in  the  way  in  which  the  farmers 
themselves  would  have  recommended.  That  mines,  game, 
and  woodlands  should  be  rated  has  been  the  pretty  general 
resolution  of  all  agricultural  institutions  where  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation  has  been  put  forward  for  discussion. 
And  now  the  Government  pi-omises  that  these  possessions 
shall  be  rated  just  as  any  other  property.  Again,  the 
petition  of  the  local  ratepayers,  of  the  Farmers'  Clubs, 
and  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  has  long  been  that — we 
quote  from  one  before  us — "  Your  Honourable  House 
will  be  pleased  to  enact  a  measure  for  the  separation  of 
the  financial  from  the  judicial  duties  of  county  justices, 
and  to  appoint  County  Finance  Boards,  in  which  the 
ratepayers  may  be  fairly  represented,  for  the  management 
of  the  county  finances."  And  now  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  establish  such  Boards  precisely  on  the  plan  which 
the  farmers  have  so  strenuously  advocated.  Then  the 
legal  fiction  as  to  the  landlord  paying  the  rates,  when  in 
point  of  fact  he  does  not — or  vice  versd,  as  it  cannot  greatly 
matter  how  the  proposition  is  put — this  is  to  be  simplified, 
and  for  the  future  the  owner  is  to  be  liable,  share  for  share, 
■with  the  occupier.  Here,  too,  a  majority  of  agriculturists 
have  for  some  time  been  of  this  way  of  thinkinc?.     At  a 


meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  just  two  years  since,  Cap- 
tain Dasliwood,  a  tenant-farmer  occupying  upwards  of  a 
thousand  acres  of  land,  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  and  a  Ma- 
gistrate, read  a  paper  on  Local  Rating,  in  which  he  said, 
"  In  England  owners  have  not  had  brought  home  to 
them  the  necessity  of  taking  their  proper  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  work  in  which  they  are  really  so  largely 
interested.  Ou  comparing  the  systems  of  rating,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  England  is  now  under  the  worst,  and 
Scotland,  as  a  whole,  on  the  best  system.  But  the  im- 
portant difference  I  wish  specially  to  point  out,  and  to 
urge  on  your  attention  is  the  system  of  half-rating  as 
adopted  and  carried  out  in  Ireland  as  to  the  I'oor-rate. 
This  I  believe  to  be  the  key-note  to  all  our  troubles  in 
matters  connected  with  rating.  This  system  of  Half-rating 
has  been  found  to  work  so  well  in  Ireland  as  to  the  Poor- 
rate,  that  there  is  now  a  bill  before  Pai'liament  for  the 
same  system  to  be  extended  to  the  County  rate,  which 
rate  includes,  as  I  have  stated  before,  the  highways. 
Ought  not  the  following  to  be  the  machinery  of  all  rating, 
namely,  that  all  rates  should  be  paid  half  by  the  owner 
and  half  by  the  occupier?"  At  the  same  meeting,  Mr. 
Sewell  Read  said  that,  "  the  more  people  were  interested 
in  the  payment,  or  rather  the  administration  of  rates,  the 
more  likely  it  was  these  would  be  properly  administered  ;" 
which,  as  we  take  it,  is  a  like  an  argument  in  favour  of 
half-rating  and  Financial  Boards,  although  since  then  Mr. 
Read  would  seem  to  have  qualified  his  opinions.  Mr.  J. 
A.  Nockolds,  "  as  a  land  agent,  representing  in  some 
degree  the  owners  of  landed  property,  thought  that  if 
they  were  made  liable  more  or  less  for  the  payment  of 
rates  which  were  now  paid  entirely  by  the  tenants,  that 
would  tend  to  the  better  control  of  the  poor-law  sys- 
tem, and  the  batter  expenditure  of  the  rates,  because, 
as  a  rule,  landlords  had  more  time  ou  their  hands  than 
tenants,  to  whom  a  loss  of  time  was,  in  fact,  a 
loss  of  income.  If  he  had  let  a  farm  for  £300  a- 
year,  and  the  owner  of  that  farm  were  made  liable  for  £25 
a-year  in  rates,  the  next  time  the  fiirm  was  to  let  he 
should  certainly  ask  £325  a-year  for  it ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  advantage  in  the  shape  of  greater 
control  and  increased  efficiency  would  arise  from 
making  landlords  pay  a  portion  of  the  rates." 
Mr.  T.  Congreve,  a  large  farmer  in  the  Midlands,  said 
"The  owners  of  landed  property  in  England  knew  nothing 
about  rates ;  and  he  thought  the  suggested  payment  of  half 
the  rates  by  the  owner  would  be  a  very  great  improve- 
ment on  the  present  system,  as  it  would  tend  to  give  him 
an  insight  into  the  expenditure,  and  to  dispose  him  to 
endeiivonr  to  che<^k  it.  Another  important  point  was 
that  all  the  ratepayers  should  have  a  voice  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  county  rates."  Herj  also  is  a  farmer 
asking  for  Half- rating  and  County  Boards  in  the  same 
breath.  Mr.  Smythies,  from  Herefordshire,  another  well- 
known  agriculturist,  thought  "  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  Half-rating  would  prove  very  beneficial,  by  directing 
the  attention  of  landlords  to  the  expenditure  for  the  poor  ;" 
and  Mr.  Trask,  from  Hampshire,  said,  "  as  regarded  the 
Half- rating  system  and  the  advantages  expected  from  it, 
that  tenant-farmers  well  represented,  in  his  opinion,  the 
common  sense  of  the  country,  well  understood  the  re- 
quirements of  labourers,  and  were  well  fitted  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  relief;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  however  well  educated  a  landlord  might  be, 
that  could  not  give  him  the  common  sense  needed  to  deal 
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with  such  cases ;"  while  Mr.  Ralph  Newton,  from  Ox- 
fordshire, ia  closing  the  discussiou  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting  pronounced  "  the  principle  of  rating  the  landlords 
to  he  a  sound  one."  The  Dilston  Farmers'  Club  had  just 
previously  declared  itself  very  much  to  the  same  effect,  as 
this  kind  of  evidence  might  be  extended,  although  a 
certain  section  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  such  an  arrangement. 

Game  Covers  and  Mines  then  arc  to  be  taxed ;  County 
Financial  Boards  are  to  be  established ;  Rates  are  to  be 
divided  between  owner  and  occupier,  and  yet,  as  Mr. 
Toole  says,  "  we  are  not  happy."  The  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  indeed,  where  the  landlord  element  is  quite 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  tenant,  is  already  in  arms,  for,  as 
The  Saturday  llmnew  plainly  puts  it,  "  the  Bill  has  been 
adroitly  framed  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  the  farmers 
from  the  interests  of  the  landlords."  No  one,  indeed, 
can  read  Mr.  Goschen's  address,  and  the  reforms 
or  alterations  he  advises,  without  seeing  that  the 
interests  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  are  not  here 
identical.  As  The  Satarday  Review  says,  speaking 
to  the  new  Boards,  and  speaking  more  plainly  still : 
"  AVhen  two  classes  having  distinct  and  conflicting 
interests  are  combined  in  one  body,  representation  by  a 
minority  is  equivalent  to  no  representation  whatever.  It 
will  not  be  worth  the  while  of  the  owners'  guardians 
or  councillors  to  attend  meetings  ii»  which  they  will  be 
steadily  outvoted  by  a  compact  majority  of  tenant-farmers. 
The  antagonism  of  interests  created  by  the  Bill  will 
effectually  exclude  landowners  from  election  as  parish 
chairmen."  Our  contemporary,  it  must  be  understood, 
is  siding  altogether  with  the  landlord,  and  hence  the  strong 
line  drawn  between  the  two  parties.  But  assuming,  as  some 
people  will  have  it,  that  these  interests  are  identical,  by 
when  is  it  probable  that  the  landowners  of  this  country 
would  have  made  up  their  minds  to  go  for  Game  Taxes, 
County  Boards,  and  Half-rates  ?  Let  ns  say  by  doomsday. 
Nevertheless,  these  are  questions  with  which  farmers' 
meetings  have  long  been  identified,  even  if  the  magistrates 
have  not  yet  come  to  petition  for  their  adjustment  when 
in  Quarter  Sessions  assembled. 

The  Half-rating  proposal  will  most  probably  cause  a  deal 
of  discussion,  as  it  is  one  on  which  the  farmersjthemselves 
are  perhaps  not  altogether  agreed ;  while  The  Satur- 
day Review,  for  the  landlord,  puts  the  ultimate 
effect  fairly  enough :  "  The  great  proprietors,  and  the 
owners  of  the  most  fertile  lands  where  the  demand  for 
farms  always  exceeds  the  supply,  will  at  once  be  able  to 
add  to  their  rents  the  amount  by  which  the  tenants' 
rents  will  be  diminished.  Mr.  Goschen  himself  cannot 
fail  to  understand  that  his  prohibition  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract will  be  nugatory,  unless  the  landlord  is,  by  some  still 
more  revolutionary  measure,  prevented  from  raising  his 
rent,  as  well  as  from  contracting  that  the  tenant  shall 
pay  the  landlord's  portion  of  the  rate."  Of  course  this 
must  be  the  inevitable  result,  just  as  in  the  other  way,  if 
the  landlord  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  material  re- 
duction of  rates,  he  would  on  the  first  opportunity  have 
made  a  proportionate  advance  in  the  rent.  But  it  is  in 
the  interim  that  the  injustice  occurs,  when  the  tenant 
holding  ou  a  long  term  has  to  pay  all  the  fresh  taxes, 
which  in  common  but  expressive  parlance  he  has  never 
bargained  for,  and  against  which  injustice  the  half-rating 
system  would  act.  But  "unluckily  for  this  argument," 
says  The  Saturday  Review,  "  it  happens  that  rural  rates 
have  not  increased  and  are  not  likely  to  increase ;" 
whereas  we  had  thought  that  such  increase  was  one  of  the 
chief  points  urged  in  the  movement  over  Local  Taxation. 
Did  not,  indeed,  Sir  Massey  Lopes  himself  especially  dwell 
on  the  increased  cost  of  the  rural  police  ?  aud  this  is  surely 
something  of  a  rural  rate. 


It  is  clear  enough  that  in  the  new  Bills  certain  con- 
cessions are  made  to  the  tenant-farmers,  for  the  obtain- 
meut  of  which  that  class  has  long  been  moving.  It  is 
also  equally  evident  that  the  claims  of  the  landlords  are 
as  directly  disregarded.  ISIr.  Goschen  says  in  so  many 
words  that  "  the  owners  of  lands  have  not  the  grievances 
to  complain  of  which  they  talk,  and  that  the  burden  on 
land  has  very  considerably  decreased,  the  increase  only 
taking  place  in  particular  years."  And  here  of 
course  the  Government  aud  the  County  Party  will 
join  issue.  The  Saturday  Review  being  very  care- 
ful to  have  it  understood  how  it  was  "  Sir 
Massey  Lopes  and  the  country  gentlemen  who  supported 
the  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  charges  ou  real  property," 
i&c.  In  fact,  from  the  way  in  which  the  business  has 
been  worked  in  Quarter  Sessions  and  elsewhere,  the  local 
taxation  cry  has  been  a  deal  more  a  landlord's  than  a 
tenant's  plaint ;  while  in  the  new  Bills  far  more  attention 
is  paid  to  what  the  tenant  has  to  say  for  himself  than 
when  he  has  suffered  others  to  act  as  his  monthpiece.  Is 
this  so  far  satisfactory,  or  is  it  not  ? 


LOCAL  RATING  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN,  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  two  Bills 
to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  rating  and  local  government, 
and  to  make  better  provision  respecting  tlie  liability  of  pro- 
perty to  local  taxation,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  there- 
with, said  that  he  rose,  in  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  of  the 
Government,  to  say  that  they  were  now  prepared  to  propose  to 
the  House  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  local  taxation  and 
local  government.  The  House  was  aware  that  these  two  sub- 
jects were  so  closely  interlaced  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
deal  with  one  without  dealing  with  the  other,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, that  in  all  local  government  it  was  the  ratepayers  who 
had  the  toci's  standi — they  were  the  electors  of  all  local 
authorities,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  system  of  local 
taxation  or  rating  was  so  closely  bound  up  with  local  govern- 
ment that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  touch  one  without  touching 
the  other.  Again,  our  system  of  local  government  was  that 
the  taxes  were  levied  over  local  areas ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  rating  without  touching  the  areas, 
or  to  deal  with  the  areas  without  touching  the  system  of  local 
rating.  This  was  the  reason  why  the  Government  had  always 
felt  tliat  they  could  not  touch  local  rating  without  dealing  also 
with  local  government.  He  would  further  add  that  there  was 
a  commission  appointed  some  time  ago  which  had  very  ably 
and  elaborately  reported — he  alluded  to  the  sanitary  commis- 
sion— and  they  recommended  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the 
Government  to  look  to  the  operation  of  local  government,  and 
he  had  included  in  his  BiUs  such  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
commission  as  they  thought  they  had  a  chance  of  passing  this 
session.  The  subject  was  so  vast  that  he  beUeved  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  every  portion  of  it  in  the 
course  of  one  session.  They  must  endeavour  to  legislate  as 
far  as  they  could ;  and,  above  all  things,  it  was  their  duty  to 
make  up  their  minds  clearly  as  to  what  they  wanted,  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  peacemeal  system  of  local  government  that 
had  produced  the  existing  chaos  (Hear,  hear).  One  of  the  end- 
less sources  of  confusion  was  that  the  end  sought  for  the 
hour  only  had  been  considered,  that  bills  introduced  either  by 
the  Government  or  by  private  individuals  had  referred  simply 
to  the  immediate  object  then  before  the  House,  and  an  attempt 
had  never  been  made  to  fit  in  the  new  pieces  of  legislation 
with  the  old.  'fhe  consequence  was  that  all  the  country  was 
covered  with  overlapping  areas  and  conflicting  jurisdictions. 
It  was  impossible  to  lay  hold  of  any  principle  that  had  go- 
verned Parliament  ;  and  the  Royal  Commission  brought  out 
this  portion  of  the  subject  in  startling  colours.  Not  only  was 
there  this  difficulty,  but  the  same  confusion  had  been  repro- 
duced from  the  most  remote  time  upon  the  subject  of  the  rates 
which  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  local  authorities. 
There  was  the  old  poor-rate,  and  every  new  subject  was  pro- 
vided for  by  a  new  rate ;  but,  after  a  time,  a  portion  of  these 
rates  were  merged  in  the  poor-rate,  and  tiie  overseers  were 
directed  to  pay  so  much  as  was  required  by  the  other  authori- 
ties levying  rates.     It   was  found   that   with  the  overlapping 
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areas  it  was  impossible  tu  lev^  tlie  whole  rate  with  the  poor- 
rate  ;  and  therefore,  while,  for  instance,  there  were  the  county 
rate  and  the  general  rate  generally  levied  with  the  poor-rate, 
yet  in  other  cases  they  were  levied  separately.  In  the  same 
way,  other  rates  Iiad  been  generally  levied  with  the  poor-rate, 
but  in  other  cases  it  was  not  so  ;  and  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Poor-law  Board  there  was  a  column  in  wliich  it  was 
stated  that  borough,  hundred,  county,  and  police  rates  were 
paid  out  of  the  poor-rate  ;  but  how  much  was  paid  for  each  of 
these  purposes  no  person  had  ever  analysed  the  matter  so  as 
to  know,  and  the  confusion  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
accounts  of  the  various  boards  were  made  up  to  various  dates 
in  the  year,  some  to  September  and  some  to  tlie  31st  of  De- 
cember, and  therfore  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  cohe- 
rent view  of  any  of  our  local  rates.  Two  committees  had  sat 
upon  local  taxation,  and  there  had  been  for  many  years  past 
the  view  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  all  rates  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  consolidated,  and  that  the  same  principle 
should  be  applied  as  far  as  possible  to  all  of  them.  The  effect 
of  all  this  was  that  we  had  a  chaos  as  regarded  authorities, 
we  had  a  chaos  as  regarded  rates,  and  a  worse  chaos  still  as  re- 
garded areas.  In  addition  to  all  this  there  was  every  different 
form  of  election  applied  to  various  local  authorities  adminis- 
tering these  various  rates  for  various  purposes.  It  was  a  very 
curious  fact  that  while  the  principles  that  governed  these  mat- 
ters might  be  supposed  to  be  very  similar,  yet  iu  the  case  of 
the  election  of  guardians  and  local  authorities,  and  highway 
surveyors,  overseers,  and  other  local  andparocliial  authorities, 
there  was  a  different  form  of  election  for  nearly  all  of  tiiem. 
In  certain  cases  the  election  was  by  a  plurality  of  votes ;  in 
others  by  single  votes;  in  some  cases  the  election  was  by  owners 
and  occupiers,  in  other  cases  by  occupiers  alone ;  and  where 
tJiey  had  a  plurality  of  votes  they  had  one  scale  for  the  election 
of  guardians  and  another  for  highway  surveyors  and  waywar- 
dens ;  and  the  Government  were  anxious  to  deal,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  these  matters,  and  to  see  whether  some  kind  of 
order  could  not  be  introduced  into  tliis  chaos.  But  kept  se- 
parate from  this  was  tlie  question  of  the  burdens  borne  by  the 
various  classes  of  property.  Side  by  side  with  the  question  of 
simplifying  local  administration  it  had  been  the  duty  of  the 
Government  carefully  to  examine  and  arrive  at  a  deci- 
sion upon  the  allegation  made  by  ratepayers  that  real  pro- 
perty was  burdened  beyond  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  that  great  reform  should  be  made. 
They  had  to  deal  with  these  two  classes  of  subjects,  the 
adraistration  and  the  local  grievances  of  ratepayers.  The 
House  would  observe  that  notice  had  been  given  of  two 
bills,  and  the  reason  was  this — that  so  far  as  local  adminis- 
tration was  concerned  they  did  not  propose  this  year  to  deal 
with  the  metropolis,  and  therefore  the  reform  as  to  local 
Government  would  apply  to  the  country  only,  exclusive  of  the 
metropolis.  As  to  the  grievances  of  ratepayers,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  take  measures  to  apply  to  a  part  only 
of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the 
subject  into  two  portions,  iu  order  to  meet  the  difficulty.  The 
House  was  acquainted  with  the  vastness  of  the  subject  that 
the  Government  liad  to  deal  with,  and  he  need  only  say  that 
the  amount  of  rates  levied  iu  England  and  Wales  was 
£16,500,000,  and  if  they  added  to  this  the  amount  raised  by 
indirect  taxes,  tolls,  dues,  fees,  and  subventions  made  by 
Government,  the  amount  received  from  tlie  sale  of  property, 
rents,  and  miscellaneous  sources,  and  the  receipts  from  loans, 
the  whole  woiUd  reach  to  a  total  of  £30,000,000  adminis- 
tered by  local  authorities.  The  total  amount  for  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  was  £36,000,000.  Then,  as  regards  the 
number  of  bodies  administering  the  rates.  The  local  authori- 
ties amounted  to  about  twenty,  but  some  of  these  were  wliat 
were  called  maritime  authorities,  and  if  these  were  deducted 
there  remained  sixteen  different  classes  of  local  authorities, 
elected  upon  different  principles,  with  procedure  entirely 
different  the  one  from  the  other,  and  standing  in  very  little 
relation  to  one  another.  He  was  sure  the  House  must  feel 
that  they  must  approach  the  subject  with  considerable  anxiety, 
and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government,  and  he  believed 
they  would  do  so  with  success,  to  appeal  to  the  House 
to  support  them  in  their  task,  irrespective  of  the  local 
pressure  which  was  certain  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
many  members  when  they  came  to  deal  with  existing  local 
institutions.  But  the  desire  for  simplicity  was  so  great 
that  he  was  convinced  the  House  would  support  them  when 


they  came  to  that  part  of  the  subject,  and  that  they  would 
not  mind  if  some  local  forms  of  government  were  very  mate- 
rially changed  in  order  to  secure  efficiency  and  simplicity 
(Hear,  hear).  In  the  first  instance,  he  might  say  that  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  accept  entirely  the  resolution  of  the  select 
committee  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  which  sat  two  years  ago, 
and  decided  in  favour  of  Ihecousolidatiou  of  all  rates  into 
one  (Hear,  hear).  That  resolution  was  reaffirmed  by  a  select 
committee  which  sat  last  year.  Government  proposed,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  instead  of  the  present  system  of  various 
authorities  being  entitled  to  levy  separate  rates,  only  one 
rate  should  be  levied,  and  that  every  authority  which  was  en- 
titled to  raise  funds  now  should  secure  those  funds  by  a  re- 
quisition upon  the  general  rate.  Government  proposed  that 
tlie  boards  of  guardians,  the  highway  boards,  the  county 
justices,  the  local  boards,  and  the  town  councils,  should 
all  at  a  particular  date  in  the  year  send  in  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  which  they  would  require  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  parish  ofhcers  would  add  all  these  together,  and  would 
accordingly  be  able  to  estimate  what  total  would  be  required 
from  the  parish  for  the  whole  of  the  year.  A  demand  note 
would  be  sent  specifying  all  the  items  of  whicli  the  rate  was 
composed  ;  that  demand  note  would  have  to  state  how  much 
was  required  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  how  much  for  the 
purpose  of  the  highways,  how  much  for  the  county  expendi- 
ture, and  the  whole  was  to  be  brought  into  one,  to  be  col- 
lected in  one  sum.  This  was  a  reform  which  it  appeared  to 
him  would  be  of  very  considerable  use  and  convenience 
(Hear,  hear),  because  not  only  would  there  be  an  immense 
saving  in  the  cost  of  collection,  but  there  would  be  that  kind 
of  simplicity  that  every  ratepayer  would  know  that  which  lie 
(Mr.  Goschen)  was  sure  lie  did  not  know  now,  what  rates  he 
paid  iu  the  course  of  the  year,  and  what  he  paid  these  rates 
for  (Hear,  hear).  But,  besides  this  advantage,  this  change 
involved  many  corollaries,  because  the  rates  which  were  col- 
lected separately  were  collected  upon  different  principles  and 
on  different  valuations,  and  the  deductions  which  were  made 
from  one  rate  were  not  the  same  as  were  made  from  another. 
For  instance,  two  years  ago  the  Assessed  Rates  Act  was 
passed,  by  which  the  owner  was  made  rateable  instead  of  the 
occupier  in  a  certain  class  of  tenements.  That  could  only  be 
applied  to  the  poor  rate,  and  consequently  there  was  this 
anomaly,  that  while  the .  owners  were  rated  for  the  poor  rate, 
it  did  not  follow  that  they  were  rated  for  other  rates  at  all : 
it  was  possible  that  there  was  a  tenement  in  the  town 
where  the  occupier  was  not  rated,  but  the  owner  was  rated 
iu  his  place  for  the  poor  rate ;  while  in  another  case 
the  occupier  would  be  rated  and  the  owner  not ;  aud  it 
was  possible  that  in  the  one  case  there  might  be  a  de- 
duction of  thirty  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  there  miglit  be  a 
deduction  of  20  per  cent.  It  was  clear  tliere  was  no  reason 
at  all  for  such  a  difference,  and  the  House  having  adopted  the 
principle  of  rating  the  owner  instead  of  the  occupier  in  the 
case  of  the  Assessed  Rates  Act,  there  was  no  reason  why 
precisely  the  same  principle  should  not  be  extended  to  other 
rates,  and  consequently  to  the  consolidated  rate.  And  there 
would  be  a  clause  in  the  Bill  that  the  Assessed  Rates  Act 
should  apply  to  the  consolidated  rate  (Hear,  hear.)  Then,  as 
regarded  the  question  of  audit,  Government  proposed  that, 
having  one  consolidated  rate,  there  should  be  also  one  conso- 
lidated audit  of  all  local  funds  over  the  country  (Hear,  hear). 
At  present  tlie  expenses  of  the  poor-law  guardians  were  looked 
into  very  carefully,  the  expenses  of  local  boards  were  also 
audited,  but  boroughs  were  exempt  from  this  audit,  and  the 
accouuts  of  highways  were  audited  only  by  the  justices,  but 
they  did  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  expen- 
diture aud  the  audit  was  therefore';  very  perfunctorily  per- 
formed. On  the  part  of  some  local  bodies  there  might  be 
some  little  reluctance  to  an  audit,  but  he  believed  it  would 
be  easy  to  introduce  an  efficient  system  of  audit  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  country.  There  was  another  difhculty 
connected  with  this  consolidated  rating  which  was  consider- 
ably more  serious.  The  House  was  aware  that  the  poli- 
tical franchise  depended  upon  the  payment  of  the  poor-rate. 
It  did  not  depend  upon  the  payment  of  the  other  rates. 
Government  would  have  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
position  of  the  ratepayer  and  voter  when  the  consolidated 
was  substituted  for  the  poor-rate,  and  when  the  poor-rate 
really  vanished  altogether,  because  the  House  would  see  that 
as  soon  as  the  consolidated   rate  was  enacted  there  would 
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be  no  question  of  the  poor-rate  or  county-rate,  all  these 
rates  would  have  vanished,  and  tliere  would  be  simply  requi- 
sitions for  these  purposes  on  the  county  authorities.  Go- 
vernment would  have  to  consider  whether  the  payment  of 
the  cousolidated  rate  should  be  substituted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  poor-rate  for  the  qualification  of  the  franchise. 
The  consolidated  rate  would  naturally  be  very  much 
higher,  perhaps  twice  as  high,  as  the  poor-rate,  and  if  they 
were  to  enact  that  the  same  provision  sliould  hold  good  as 
regards  the  consolidated  rate,  that  would  be  very  materially 
increasing  the  ditliculties  which  were  pointed  out  last  session, 
or  the  session  before,  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Oxford.  The  House  was  aware  that  by  the  Assessed  Rates 
Act  the  vote  was  reserved  to  the  occupiers,  notwithstanding 
tlie  rates  having  been  paid  by  the  owners ;  and  as  regards 
the  poorest  class  of  occupiers — namely,  those  below  £8,  it  did 
not  seem  as  if  the  house  attached  any  great  value  to  that  part 
of  the  Reform  Act — namely,  that  the  rate  should  be  paid  by 
the  occupier.  Government  proposed  that  the  fact  of  being 
rated  for  this  consolidated  rate  should  qualify  for  the  franchise 
in  place  of  payment  of  the  poor  rate  (Hear,  hear).  Though 
Government  would  have  preferred  not  dealing  with  the  serai- 
poUtical  question  in  this  Bill,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  matter  should  be  dealt  with,  and  that  the  consolidated  rate 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  difficulty  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  disfranchised  a  large  number  of  occupiers  ;  for  tlie 
House  would  remember  that  it  had  been  shown  that  when  the 
owner  had  engaged  to  pay  the  rates  the  occupier  would  be 
disfranchised  by  the  act  of  the  owner,  and  it  was  contended  that 
the  occupier  would  be  always  able  to  pay  the  same  and  to  recoup 
himself  by  deducting  the  amount  from  his  rent.  That  applied 
to  the  poor  rate.  The  consolidated  rate  was  so  much  higher 
that  unless  some  such  provision  was  adopted,  such  as  he  had 
pointed  out,  a  large  number  of  occupiers  might  be  disfranchised. 
Having  consolidated  the  vote.  Government  had  to  consider 
the  next  point,  which  was  this — over  what  area  was  the  rate 
to  be  collected.  Ho  did  not  propose  to  disturb  the  incidence 
of  the  rate  as  between  parishes  and  local  boards,  but  he  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  rate  collectors  all  over  the  country, 
aud  that  the  system  at  present  in  vogue  of  the  rates  being  col- 
lected by  overseers  who  were  not  responsible,  should  be 
abolished  (Hear,  hear).  He  considered  that  the  services  of 
paid  collectors  would  be  far  more  efficient,  and  that  where  they 
had  been  adopted  there  had  been  a  considerable  economy  iu 
the  collection  of  the  rates,  notwithstanding  the  salaries  which 
were  paid.  He  did  not  insist  that  every  small  parisli  should 
have  a  collector,  but  he  insisted  that  there  should  be  a  paid 
officer  who  did  not  go  out  of  office  every  year,  who  should 
thoroughly  learn  his  business,  and  be  responsible  for  the  col- 
lectiou  of  the  consolidated  fund.  He  had  said  Government 
had  to  consider  over  what  area  the  vote  should  be  collected — 
what  area  should  be  taken  as  the  unit  in  all  the  aggregated 
areas  with  which  tlie  country  was  covered.  Not  only  was  there 
these  overlapping  areas  of  which  he  had  spoken,  but  there  was 
not  a  single  area  which  was  not  cut  by  other  areas.  The 
parish,  for  instance,  was  cut  in  two  by  the  local  board,  and 
part  was  inside  the  local  board  and  part  was  out.  Tlien  there 
was  the  case  of  a  large  parish  with  a  local  board  in  the  centre, 
occupying  a  remarkably  small  portion  of  the  parisli,  but  with 
separate  government,  aud  in  tlie  extreme  corner  of  tlie  same 
parish  would  be  another  local  board.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  the  poor-law  union  should  be  the  area  of  local  government 
generally.  Now  that  was  almost  impossible,  for  out  of  650 
unions  there  were  250  at  least  which  were  partly  in  one 
couuty  and  partly  in  another,  and  in  the  case  of 
boroughs  some  parts  of  the  union  were  partly  within  tlie 
borough  and  some  were  partly  without.  Again,  unions 
did  not  coincide  with  the  highway  districts.  Unions  had  been 
so  mapped  out  that  the  workhouse  was  situated  iu  a  central 
part  of  the  uniou,  and  it  was  necessary  to  consider  what  dis- 
tance the  poor  had  to  travel  in  order  to  get  to  tlie  workhouse. 
To  reconstitute  the  whole  of  the  unions,  and  make  them  coin- 
cide with  the  boundaries  of  boroughs,  highways,  and  counties, 
would  be  almost  impossible,  and  an  attempt  to  do  so  might, 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  sacrifice  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  administration  of 
the  union.  On  the  whole,  after  mature  consideration,  it  ap- 
peared to  the  Government  that  the  best  resource  was  to  take 
the  parish,  which,  although  it  overlapped  other  boundaries,  did 
not  do  so  to  the  extent  of  the  uniou.    The  rectification  of  the 


boundaries  of  parishes  was  also  infinitely  easier  than  the  recti- 
fication of  the  boundaries  of  unions.  Nothing  could  conduce 
more  to  the  simplicity  of  local  administration  than  if  they 
could  secure  this  object — that  no  parish  should  be  cut  in  two 
by  the  boundary  of  any  other  area — that  there  should  be  a 
given  number  of  parishes  in  a  union — and  a  given  number  in 
a  highway  district.  The  Government,  therefore,  preferred  to 
deal  with  parishes.  But  they  were  met  with  this  difficulty, 
that  of  all  the  defective  arrangements  for  the  purposes  of  local 
government  the  arrangements  of  a  parish  were  commonly  the 
worst  (Hear,  hear).  There  were  overseers,  who  although 
nominated  by  the  vestries  were  really  aiipointed  by  the  justices. 
In  one  of  the  Highway  Acts  it  was  provided  that  the  highway 
surveyors  were  to  be  appointed  at  the  same  vestry  meeting  at 
wliicli  the  overseers  were  nominated,  but  there  were  no^lcgisla- 
tive  enactmeuts  for  calling  the  vestry  together  on  a  particular 
day  for  the  election  of  overseers.  They  had  the  vestry,  the 
overseers,  inspectors  of  lighting  and  watching,  the  waywar- 
dens, and  the  highway  surveyors,  each  of  whom  was  elected  in 
a  different  way,  but  they  were  not  brought  together  in  any 
systematic  manner.  The  parish  had  no  civil  head.  Aud  the 
greatest  difficulty  had  been  found  in  working  tlie  Education 
Act,  and  many  sanitary  acts,  from  not  knowing  with  whom  to 
correspond  in  the  parish.  The  parish  ought  properly  to  be 
represented  by  the  overseers,  but  their  functions  were  defined 
by  statute,  and  they  had  no  other  functions.  The  vestry  had 
most  undefined  powers,  and  there  was  no  one  to  call  them  to- 
gether and  no  oue  to  preside  over  them.  Everything  was 
done  in  an  irregular  way.  The  vestry  could  not  hold  property, 
which  could  only  be  done  by  trustees.  Then,  he  might  ask, 
■was  that  a  proper  organisation  ?  Now  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  reconstitute  the  parish  entirely.  They  proposed  that 
every  parish  should  have  what  he  would  call  a  civil  head — a 
person  who  should  be  responsible  for  the  affairs  of  the  parish  ; 
that  the  ratepayers  iu  every  parish  should  annually  elect  from 
amongst  themselves  a  person  to  be  called  the  chairman  of  the 
parochial  board,  who  should  be  associated  with  a  certain 
number  of  other  members  of  the  board,  varying  from  three  to 
twenty,  according  to  the  population  of  the  parish  ;  and  that 
to  this  regularly  constituted  body  should  be  transferred  the 
duties  now  exeicised  by  the  overseers,  by  the  highway  sur- 
veyors, by  the  lighting  and  watching  inspectors,  and  tlie  execu- 
tive duties  of  the  vestry.  It  was  clear  that  the  vestry  was  not 
a  proper,  competent,  or  eflicient  autliority  for  carrying  out 
various  acts  of  Parliament,  contracts,  and  the  construct- 
ion of  sewers.  The  difficulty  had  been  so  great,  that 
iu  some  districts  select  vestries  had  been  appointed 
and  superseded  the  old  ones.  The  Government  had  to 
choose  between  a  vestry  too  large  for  the  performance 
of  business  and  one  too  small  to  represent  the  wishes 
of  the  parish.  They  proposed  to  have  a  small  executive 
board — that  the  chairman  should  be  its  organ,  mouth- 
piece, and  representative  in  every  sense.  He  would  now 
point  out  the  arrangement  which  he  proposed  with  regard  to 
the  consolidated  rate.  A  requisition  would  be  sent  in  to  the 
chairman  of  the  parochial  board,  which  would  make  the  rate 
without  going  through  the  empty  form  of  applying  to  the 
justices,  who  frequently  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parish.  At  present  the  duty  of  an  overseer 
was  a  burden  which  no  one  liked.  He  thought  .it  desirable 
that  the  office  of  chairmau  of  the  parochial  board  should  be 
an  office  of  honour — that  he  should  be  a  principal  person  iu 
the  parish.  He  trusted  that  such  a  person  would  be  elected 
as  would  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  ratepayers,  who  would 
know  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  parish  were  safe 
in  his  hands.  It  was  provided  by  the  bill  that  the 
parochial  board  should  be  elected  by  the  vestry  of  every  parish 
on  the  35th  of  March  in  every  year,  and  should  consist  of  a 
chairman,  and  a  certain  number  of  other  members,  not  being 
less  than  three,  nor  more  than  20.  There  was  a  further  clause 
by  which  the  chairman  of  the  parochial  board  would  represent 
the  parish  iu  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  act.  In  respect 
to  many  parishes,  vvhich  were  too  small  to  elect  an  oflicer  of 
this  kind,  there  was  a  provision  in  the  bill  which  declared 
what  were  the  number  of  the  vestry  did  not  exceed  13  mem- 
bers such  vestry  could  itself  become  the  local  board.  The 
members  of  the  parochial  board  would  have  to)perform  all  those 
duties  which  were  now  performed  in  a  disjointed  manner  by 
various  parish  officers,  but  who  were  not  under  any  proper 
authority.    The  parocliial  board  would  be  assisted  by  a  pai^ 
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collector,  who  would  execute  tliose  duties  which  could  only  be 
properly  done  by  a  salaried  officer.  There  would  be  no  further 
expense  incurred  by  the  formation  of  this  board,  because  tlie 
bill  provided  that  the  clerk  of  the  vestry  should  be  the 
clerk  of  the  parochial  board.  Leaving  to  the  vestry  the 
ordinary  functions  which  belonged  to  such  a  body,  it  was 
merely  proposed  to  transfer  the  executive  portion  of  their 
duties  to  the  parochial  board.  There  were  many  other  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  from  the  establishment  of  this  system. 
At  present  it  was  very  ditticult  to  find  out  the  representatives 
of  parishes  when  it  was  desired  to  combine  several  of  those 
parishes  together  for  any  particular  object,  and  tlien  it  was 
necessary  to  have  separate  elections  for  the  highway  board,  for 
the  board  of  guardians,  &c.  ]3ut  having  by  the  bill  appointed 
a  chairman  of  tiie  parochial  board  who  represented  the  parishes, 
it  would  be  easy  to  aggregate  parislies  together  for  any  given 
purpose.  It  was  further  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  present 
.system,  under  which  there  was  a  variety  of  elections  necessary, 
one  by  which  the  parish  officers  would  be  elected  together  at 
one  election  (Hear,  hear).  The  bill  also  provided  that  these 
elections  should  take  place  by  ballot — thus  introducing  the 
principle  of  the  ballot  into  all  the  parochial  elections  (ironical 
cheers  from  the  Opposition).  The  oliject  was  to  establish  one 
general  system  of  elections  throughout  the  country — a  system 
with  which  the  people  might  be  familiarized  (Ministerial 
cheers).  One  of  the  first  purposes  to  which  they  proposed  to 
turn  the  organisation  of  the  parishes  under  this  bill,  was  to 
utilise  it  for  the  end  of  creating  those  county  financial  boards 
which  had  been  so  frequently  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  Government  were  anxious  to  find  out  the  best 
means  of  electing  those  county  boards.  The  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  was  the  election  of  the  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers in  the  counties  where  tlie  area  was  very  great.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  guardians  of  unions  in  the  counties  should 
elect  representatives  ;  but  as  some  of  tiiose  unions  overlapped 
counties,  there  would  be  a  considerable  obstacle  to  this  mode 
of  proceeding.  It  was  then  proposed  by  the  bill  that  the 
chairmen  of  the  local  boards  through  the  petty  sessions  district 
should  elect  representatives  from  amongst  themselves  to  repre- 
sent the  ratepayers  at  the  county  financial  boards,  that  those 
boards  should  be  composed  one-half  of  the  representatives  of 
the  justices,  and  the  other  half  of  the  representatives  of  the 
ratepayers,  the  area  for  the  election  to  be  the  petty  sessions 
district,  and  that  the  chairman  should  sit  with  the  county 
justices  on  the  financial  board. 

Mr.  LIDUELL  :  Are  they  to  sit  c.r  officio  ? 

Mr.  GOSCIIEN  :  The  chairmen  of  the  various  parishes 
were  to  elect  a  certain  number  from  themselves  to  represent 
them  at  the  county  finacial  board.  There  should  be  then  esta- 
blished in  every  county  for  the  administration  of  the  local 
affairs  of  that  county  a  county  parochial  board ;  consisting  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  chairman  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, the  representatives  of  the  justices  of  the  county,  and  the 
representatives  of  every  parish,  to  be  called  parochial  represen- 
tatives. The  residue  of  the  plan  as  regarded  the  county  finan- 
cial boards  would  be  very  nearly  that  which  had  been  on  more 
than  one  occasion  presented  to  the  House.  Up  to  this  time 
it  was  projiosed  to  reform  parish  organisation,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  create  a  new  county  reorganisation.  He  now  came  to 
a  very  complicated  part  of  his  subject,  namely,  the  question  of  sa- 
nitary authorities.  As  regarded  sanitary  powers,  a  broad  distinc- 
tion must  be  taken  between  towns  and  country.  As  at  present 
arranged  in  the  urban  parts  of  the  country  there  existed  the 
general  improvement  commissioners  and  the  local  boards  ad- 
ministering certain  sanitary  laws.  Beyond  the  towns  there 
was  a  very  small  portion  of  the  sanitary  laws  confided  to  the 
boards  of  guardians;  and  in  other  places  again  the  vestries 
were  entrusted  with  certain  powers.  As  regards  towns  the 
position  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  because  there  was  both 
a  town  ^council  and  a  local  board,  and  in  many  cases  this  ar- 
rangement does  not  work  well,  as  they  clashed  with  each 
other.  He  proposed  that  wherever  there  were  two  boards 
within  one  conterminous  district,  the  one  board  should  merge 
in  the  other.  On  the  general  question  of  the  sanitary  autho- 
rities, be  proposed  to  adopt  in  some  respects  the  recommenda- 
tions of  tiie  sanitary  commissioners,  as  regards  their  powers, 
in  some  respects,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  propose  to 
legislate  fully  on  the  point,  being  unwilling  to  overweight  the 
Bill.  The  rural  portions  of  the  country  and  the  outlying  portions 
of  towns  were  those    that   first  called   for   attention.     They 


were  the  worst  looked  after,  and  yet  these  outlying  parts 
objected  very  much  to  be  taken  in  Ijeeause  of  the  consequent 
increase  of  rates,  while  the  boroughs  equally  objected  to  take 
them  in  because  of  the  conse(iuent  extension  of  the  muni- 
cipal franchise.  Then  they  would  have  to  consider  what 
sanitary  areas  they  would  institute  in  the  country.  It  was 
a  very  difficult  point.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  High- 
bury district  would  be  most  suitable,  and  there  were  many 
points  in  their  favour  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  union  would  be  a  better  area.  The  sanitary 
commission  had  recommended  tliat  the  union  should  be  adopted 
in  cases  were  it  was  not  situated  within  a  borough,  nor  within  a 
local  board  district,  and  he  had  adopted  that  recommendation. 
It  might  be  said  that  there  were  objections  to  the  guardians 
becoming  the  sanitary  officers  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  use  their  staff  of  clerks, 
which  more  than  over-weighed  the  theoretical  objection. 
There  would  be  numerous  cases  where  they  would  have  to 
take  in  half  a  union,  and  in  such  cases  they  proposed  that  the 
sanitary  board  should  consist  of  the  guardians  of  the  parishes 
in  that  part  of  the  union,  and  of  the  chairman  of  the  vestry. 
Thus  they  hoped  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  country  with 
sanitary  authorities,  with  whom  the  Home  Secretary  would 
be  able  to  co-operate.  Thus  far  they  went  with  the  sanitary 
commission,  though  iu  other  points  they  had  been  unable  to 
adopt  their  recommendations.  The  Bill  also  proposed,  in  regard 
to  sanitary  laws,  to  enact  that  the  sanitary  authorities  should 
be  compelled  to  provide  in  every  district  a  proper  place  for  the 
disinfection  of  clothes,  and  carriages  for  infected  persons, 
and  other  arrangements  proper  for  the  prevention  of  in- 
fectious disorders.  Ilecent  events  had  shown  how  necessary  it 
was  to  deal  with  this  question,  and  he  hoped  for  the  support 
of  the  House  in  carrying  it  out.  It  would  be  a  great  conve- 
nience that  this  task  siiould  fall  upon  the  guardians,  who  were 
in  many  respects  peculiarly  well  suited  to  discharge  it  satis- 
factorily. The  Government  had  also  considered  whether 
there  should  not  be  one  minister  to  provide  over  the 
various  departments  that  would  be  concentrated  by  the 
Bill  (Hear,  hear).  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  minister 
in  that  House  whose  duty  it  was  to  check  the  increase  of 
the  rates,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  check  the  increase  of  taxation.  Part  of  the  rates 
had  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  Home  Department,  and 
part  under  that  of  the  Poorlaw  Board.  It  was  considered 
highly  desirable  that  this  state  of  things  should  cease,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  responsible  minister  in  the  House, 
whose  function  it  should  be  to  take  the  whole  question  of 
rates  and  their  increase  under  his  consideration.  The  lloyal 
Commission  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Government, 
that  for  sanitary  purposes  it  was  most  desirable  one  depart- 
ment should  have  the  control  of  the  whole  legislation  on  the 
subject.  All  matters  relating  to  local  governiucnt  and  local 
rating  would  be  placed  under  the  control  of  one  central  de- 
partment, a  portion  of  the  work  would  be  done  by  the 
Home  Office,  a  portion  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  a  portion  by 
the  Poor-law  Board  ;  but  as  they  might  he  a  prejudice  against 
associating  the  question  of  the  administration  of  the  poor  with 
that  of  the  administration  of  local  affairs  generally,  it  might 
be  desirable  to  change  the  name  of  the  Poor-law  Hepartmeut. 
Although  these  reforms  were  very  considerable,  they  might  be 
carried  out  with  comparatively  few  clauses ;  and  if  the 
scheme  commended  itself  to  the  house  he  had  no  doubt  it  might 
be  passed  during  the  present  session.  As  regarded  the  rate- 
payers there  were  four  grievances.  It  was  said,  first,  that 
while  real  projierty  generally  was  liable  to  local  taxation 
certain  classes  of  real  property  were  exempt ;  secondly,  that 
the  mode  of  valuation  of  certain  classes  of  property  unduly 
favoured  those  classes ;  thirdly,  that  the  occupiers  alone  paid 
the  rates,  and  that  the  ground  landlords  in  many  cases,  and  the 
owners  in  others,  escaped  taxation  ;  and,  fourthly,  that  alto- 
gether the  occupiers  and  owners  of  rateable  property  paid  an 
unfair  share  of  local  and  imperial  burdens.  With  the  first 
three  grounds  of  complaint  the  Government  were  prepared  to 
deal,  and  he  would  state  their  views  on  the  fourth  ground — 
that  the  exemptions  of  certain  classes  of  property  had  mainly 
arisen  from  the  interpretation  put  by  the  law  courts  on  tlie  act 
of  Elizabeth,  to  the  effect  that  because  certain  classes  of  pro- 
perty were  mentioned  in  the  act  all  others  could  claim  exemp- 
tion, and  thus  Government  property,  metalliferous  mines, 
timber,  other  than  saleable  underwood,  with  some  other  less 
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important  descriptions  of  property,  escaped  rating.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  courts  had  not  uniformly  adhered  to 
the  rule  stated,  for  they  had  held  that  houses  being  expressly 
mentioned,  other  buildings  were  rateable.  It  was  now  dis- 
tinctly to  be  enacted  that  "  every  hereditament,  corporeal  or 
incorporeal,  in  any  parish,  save  as  expressly  excepted  by  the 
act,  shall  be  rated  to  the  consolidated  rates  of  such  parish  ;" 
the  exceptions  being  such  as  rent-charge,  which,  if 
rated,  was  liable  to  be  charged  for  twice  over.  Govern- 
ment property  would  be  rated  as  all  other  property  ;  but  it 
must  be  understood  that  its  claims  to  exemption  were 
considerable,  and  that  if  this  concession  were  made  there  must 
be  no  demand  made  for  the  exemption  of  charities,  municipal 
buildings,  or  any  other  description  of  property.  All  heredita- 
ments, visible  or  invisible,  should  be  liable  to  the  tax.  The 
Government  proposed  to  rate  metalliferous  mines,  timber,  and 
game  ;  also  rights  of  way  and  canals.  The  Government  would 
have  been  glad  to  provide  for  equal  valuation,  but  they  feared 
that  if  they  embraced  in  this  Bill  auy  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  valuation  boards  they  might  so  lengthen  dis- 
cussion as  to  endanger  the  possibility  of  legislation  on  the 
general  subject  within  the  present  session.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult with  many  classes  of  property  to  say  what  it  would  be  let 
for  from  year  to  year.  That  difficulty  arose  in  the  case  of  coal 
mines  ;  and  they  had  been  much  inclined  to  legislate  specially 
in  regard  to  coal  mines,  but  as  they  liad  found  much  difficulty 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  doing  so,  they  had  concluded  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  satisfy  each  particular  case ;  but 
they  had  agreed  that  mines  should  be  rated  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  property.  It  had  been  found  impossible 
to  organise  one  general  system  upon  a  broad  basis  of 
rating  mines,  and,  therefore,  in  the  present  Bill  they  did 
not  attempt  it ;  but  after  dealing  with  metalliferous  mines, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  hereafter  to 
attempt  the  rating  of  coal  mines.  There  were  cases 
where  the  value  of  property  could  not  be  calculated  as  being 
let  from  year  to  year,  and  a  certain  amount  of  irritation 
had  sprung  up  among  the  farmers  where  a  large  property 
had  been  rated  at  a  very  low  figure,  whereas  the  farmers 
themselves  complained  that  they  had  been  rated  at  full 
value.  The  Government,  therefore,  proposed  that  where 
it  was  held  to  be  impossible  to  get  the  rating  value,  they 
should  take  the  selling  value,  with  a  per  centage  off,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  railways.  Everything  was  said  to 
have  its  price,  although  they  could  not  let  everything  from  year 
to  year,  but  there  was  a  selling  value,  and  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  say  that  the  rating  value  should  be  4  per  cent,  under 
the  letting  value.  He  next  approached  tlie  tliird  of  the  rate- 
payers'grievances,  namely,  the  question  of  the  owner  and  the 
occupier,  and  with  that  question  the  Goveruraent  was  prepared 
to  deal.  They  had  considered  the  matter  in  reference  to  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  select  committee  which  met  last 
year,  and  lie  thought  that  both  justice  and  public  policy  re- 
quired that  owners  should  pay  a  portion  of  the  rates.  At  pre- 
sent the  system  of  contracts  made  between  tlie  occupiers  and 
landowners,  was  that  the  occupiers  engaged  to  pay  all  the 
rates  ;  but  the  new  rates — the  increased  rates — which  had 
never  been  foreseen  by  either  party,  at  present,  according  to 
the  contracts,  fell  exclusively  on  the  tenants,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  that  the  tenants  ought  not  to  demand  a  deduc- 
tion of  rents  on  that  account.  What  would  be  the  result  if, 
under  existing  contracts,  an  income  tax  were  to  be  im- 
posed ?  The  tenant  had  bound  himself  to  pay  all  taxes  on  his 
holding,  and  the  House  of  Commons  would  find  itself  iiam- 
pered  in  imposing  an  income-tax  unless  the  landlord  were 
called  on  to  pay  it.  Many  of  the  great  improvements  in  the 
metropolis  made  during  the  last  ten  years,  as  well  as  others  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  had  thus  been  made  almost  exclusively 
at  the  cost  of  tiie  occupiers.  Tlie  Government  proposed  that 
this  should  no  longer  continue.  That  was  no  new  projiosal. 
The  plan  existed  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  only  in 
England  that  the  owners  paid  no  portion  of  this  cost.  Thepeople 
thought  that  owners  ought  to  pay  a  portion  of  such  taxation. 
Though,  ultimately,  a  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  for 
these  things  fell  on  the  owner,  he  did  not  pay  the  taxes  him- 
self, and  only  in  the  course  of  years  lie  was  made  to  pay 
what  the  occupier  had  to  pay  iu  the  first  instance.  He 
thought  the  House  would  be  convinced  that  it  was  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  general,  and  of  the  good  administra- 
tion of   affairs,  that  the  owners  sliould  consider  themselves 


interested  iu  all  the  great  works  which  were  paid  for  out 
of  the  rates.  The  increase  of  rates  should  then  in  future  be 
divided  between  the  occupier  and  the  landlord,  He  ventured 
to  say,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  seen  iu  print,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  farmers,  as  well  as  persons  residing 
iu  towns,  that  one-half  the  rates  should  be  put  upon  the 
owners  (Hear,  hear).  Witli  regard  to  the  fourth  grievance, 
that  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  real  property  paid  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  local  and  Imperial  taxation,  he  had  shown 
on  previous  occasions  the  great  difference  there  was  between 
one  class  of  occupiers  and  another.  It  was  doubtful  whether 
real  property  paid  the  whole  of  tiie  rates  iu  towns,  and  it  was 
continually  forgotten  that  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  real 
property  liable  for  rates,  such  as  railways,  but  which  was 
taxed  upon  the  profits  and  contributed  to  the  rates.  That 
class,  which  was  almost  nil  30  or  40  years  ago,  now  repre- 
sented between  £14,000,000  and  £10,000,000  sterling  annu- 
ally that  contributed  towards  the  rates.  It  was  impossible 
to  deal  with  the  great  increase  in  local  taxation  without 
going  into  the  difference  between  house  and  landed  pro- 
perty. He  admitted  there  had  been  an  increase  of  late  years 
in  the  rates  of  from  £8,000,000  to  £10,000,000,  but  of  the 
£8,000,000  extra  £5,000,000  were  due  to  to  the  improvement 
rates  in  towns  and  iu  the  metropolis,  and  with  which  the 
country  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Of  tlie  increase  of 
£3,000,000  iu  file  poor  rates,  £1,000,000  of  it  fell  upon  150 
urban  unions,  whilst  only  £400,000  were  contributed  by  500 
country  unions.  The  increase  during  the  last  seven  years, 
from  1801  tol808,diad  been  2  per  cent,  only  in  numbers  in 
tiie  country,  and  30  per  cent,  in  numbers  in  tiie  towns,  and 
one-half  of  the  remaining  million  was  for  the  county  police. 
He  had  no  wish  to  raise  the  question  between  town  and 
country  ;  but  iu  legislating  on  this  subject  they  must  recollect 
that  the  ratepayers  did  not  form  one  class,  but  to  see  who 
were  the  ratepayers  that  were  burdened  most,  and  that  those 
were  not  to  be  relieved  alone  who  were  infinitely  better  off  now 
than  they  were  20  or  40  years  ago.  Wliat  the  Government 
were|most  anxious  to  guard  against  was  that  the  House  should 
not  be  misled  into  relieving  persons  who,  if  entitled  to  relief, 
were  not  so  much  in  need  of  relief  as  other  large  classes  of  the 
people.  The  burdens  on  land  were  not  excessive,  and,  com  - 
pared  with  any  other  country  in  Europe,  the  aggregate  impe- 
rial and  local  taxation  of  the  land  of  this  country  had  been 
distinctly  relieved.  The  value  cf  land  had  not  fallen,  nor  had 
rents  on  account  of  the  taxation  placed  on  the  laud,  and  ac- 
cording to  Schedule  B,  as  compared  with  former  profits,  the 
profits  of  farmers  had  not  decreased.  He  would  recommend 
bou.  members  to  study  their  own  counties  in  order  to  see 
how  the  case  stood  as  regarded  increased  rates. 
Taking  Suffolk,  which  was  an  agricultural  county, 
under  Scliedule  A  the  property  was  £1,150,000  about 
fifty  years  ago,  whereas  it  was  now  £2,000,000.  Tlie  amount 
of  poor  rates  in  1813-15  was  £215,000;  iu  1820-27  it  was 
£290,000,  and  now  it  was  only  £223,000  (Hear,  hear).  The 
rate  in  the  pound  varied  from  4s.  4Jd.  in  the  first  period  to 
5s.  Id.  in  the  second  period,  and  now  it  was  only 
2s.  8jd.  The  burden  on  land  had  very  considerably 
decreased,  the  increase  only  taking  place  iu  particular 
years.  While  lands  represented  two-thirds  of  the  entire  pro- 
perty of  fifty  years  ago,  they  now  represented  only  one-third, 
whereas  the  houses  which  formerly  represented  little  less  than 
one-third  were  now  two-thirds.  Consequently  the  houses  had 
taken  off  a  certain  amount  of  the  charges  previously  exacted 
from  lands.  In  fact,  the  owners  of  lands  had  not  the 
grievances  to  complain  of  which  they  represented.  As  regarded 
houses  the  increase  in  the  rates  had  been  very  considerable, 
and  it  was  a  question  how  far  the  charges  could  be  effected. 
Three  modes  had  been  proposed — first,  by  means  of  a  local  in- 
come tax  ;  second,  by  a  transference  of  certain  portions  of  local 
charges  to  Imperial  taxation  ;  and  third,  by  the  invention  of 
new  taxes.  As  to  the  first  suggestion,  it  was  impossible  to 
devise  a  local  income  tax,  and  tiie  objections  to  it  were  enor- 
mous. You  could  not  localize  income.  Tlie  attempt  had 
broken  down  in  Scotland  when  the  assessment  was  tried  on  tiie 
principle  of  means  and  substance.  For  instance,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  had  been  taxed  iu  a  small  parish  of  Scot- 
land, where  he  held  property,  on  his  income  of  £10,000  which 
he  had  earned  in  London,  where  he  had  also  to  pay  on  the  same 
sum  ;  and  similar  instances  of  injustice  could  be  multiplied.  In 
tiie  United  States  it  had  been  found  perfectly  impossible  to  tax 
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personal  property,  as  hou.  members  might  satisfy  them- 
selves by  consiiIfiiiK  the  very  able  report  of  Mr.  Wells,  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  enormous 
abuses  springing  from  that  system.  It  was  a  question  how  far 
we  sliould  lightly  resign  the  income-tax  as  a  great  engine  of 
public  finance,  which  was  always  ready  in  times  of  pressure. 
As  to  the  proposition  that  the  state  should  contribute  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  local  expenditure,  there  were  also  great  objec- 
tions to  that.  In  the  first  place,  you  would  have  to  supply 
new  taxes.  The  Government  did  not  propose  to  transfer  local 
charges  to  the  Imperial  exchequer,  but  they  acknowledged  that 
a  case  had  been  made  out  to  give  relief  to  local  ratepayers. 
They  proposed  to  examine  Imperial  finances  and  Imperial 
taxes  to  see  whether  there  are  any  that  could  be  transferred  to 
local  objects.  After  consulting  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  had  met  him  in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  they  had 
come  to  the  determination  that,  considering  that  the  increase 
of  rates  had  fallen  mainly  upon  house  property,  that  kind  of 
property  should  receive  the  largest  proportion  of  remission, 
and  the  Government  were  prepared,  after  a  certain  date,  that 
the  house-tax  should  be  handed  over  in  relief  of  certain  rates. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH  asked  what  was  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  thought  the  amount  was  about  £1,200,000. 
Scotland  would  be  included  in  the  proposal,  and  there  would 
be  a  second  bill  for  that  purpose.  With  respect  to  this  part  of 
the  scheme,  it  was  intended  to  take  effect  in  the  next  financial 
year,  and  the  precise  date  would  be  regulated  by  an  order  iu 
Council,  unless,  through  some  unforeseen  accident,  the  money 
should  be  required.  What  they  proposed  to  do  to  secure  the 
representation  of  the  owners  was  this — that  the  chairman  of 
the  vestry  should  select  a  certain  number  of  owners  to  sit  on 
the  board,  and  that,  with  the  e.r  officio  members,  the  propor- 
tion should  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  Mhole.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  give  the  owners  votes  at  all  parochial  elections,  and 
a  system  of  registry  would  be  provided  for.  At  present  the 
owner  had  no  vote  at  municipal  elections,  and  if  that  anomaly 
were  removed,  the  Government  scheme  would  be  improved. 
He  had  now  alluded  to  all  the  matters  embraced  in  the  two 
bills  submitted  for  adoption  by  the  House,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  consent  to  the  consolidation  of  the  rates 
which  had  been  thus  proposed.  He  proposed  to  have  one 
system  of  deduction,  instead  of  many  systems,  to  have  one 
system  of  parochial  collection  instead  of  many,  to  have  one 
audit  covering  the  ^hole  country,  and  to  have  one  civil  board 
of  the  parish,  and  to  limit  the  power  of  the  vestry  to 
deliberative  functions,  and  to  utilize  the  power  of  the 
parochial  board  for  the  elections  of  the  financial  boards. 
The  Bill  also  proposed  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sanitary 
Act  so  as  to  deal  with  infection,  the  provision  of  hospitals,  and 
various  other  matters  not  sufficiently  provided  for  at  present ; 
and  it  would  also  give  greater  coercive  power  to  the  central 
authority  to  carry  out  the  Sanitary  Act,  and  to  combine  from 
the  various  departments  of  the  Government  all  the  business 
that  related  to  local  taxation,  local  government,  and  health  into 
one  department  (Heai-,  hear).  That  was  the  plan  of  the  Go- 
vernment so  far  as  local  government  was  concerned  ;  and  with 
regard  to  finance,  the  Bill  proposed  to  abohsh  all  the  exemp- 
tions, and  to  make  all  hereditaments,  visible  or  invisible, 
liable  to  rates ;  to  improve  the  mode  of  valuation ;  to  make 
the  owner  liable  for  half  the  rates  as  well  as  the  occupier  ;  and 
and  in  relief  of  the  ratepayer,  to  surrender  the  house-tax  to 
the  local  authorities  (Hear,  hear).  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Sir  M.  H.  BEACH  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  complained  that  the  measure  dealt  out 
anything  but  even-handed  justice  to  the  people.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  render  all  hereditaments  liable  to  rating,  and  to  levy 
a  new  property-tax  on  land,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that 
the  agricultural  community  would  be  saddled  with  this  new 
property-tax,  while  house  property,  which  was  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  value,  would  receive  a  direct  relief  in  the  surrender 
from  the  imperial  taxation  of  the  house-tax  to  the  local  authori- 
ties. He  hoped  that  fact  would  be  fully  considered  during  the 
Easter  recess. 

The  debate  was  adjourned. 

THE  RIGHT  OE  SHOOTINGS.— The  executors  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Newcastle  have,  through  their  agent,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  tenantry  the  entire  shooting  over  the  estate 
at  Martin,  near  Bawtry, 


SALE    OF     PART    OF     MR.    ROBARTS' 

SHORTHORN  HERD, 

At   Lillingstone  Daybell,   Buckingham,    ojf 
Thursday,    March    30,     1871. 

BY  MR.  STRAFFORD. 

It  seems  scarcely  three  years  ago  since  the  last  Lilling- 
stone sale,  when  really  the  drafts  of  the  herd  were  sold, 
and  the  young  Duke  of  Treguuter,  a  500-guinea  calf  from 
Wetherby,  was  kept,  with  a  select  few  of  the  Barrington, 
Darlington,  Fuchsia,  Seraphina,  and  Wild  Eyes  tribes,  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  herd.  As  time,  however,  increased  the 
"  select  few,"  so  it  deprived  Mr.  Eobarts  of  his  right 
hand,  and  Elias  Clarke,  full  of  years  and  respect,  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  during  the  winter  months.  Colonel 
Kingscote,  who  occupied  the  chair,  alluded  very  feelingly 
to  his  death ;  and  Mr.  Robarts,  in  responding,  might 
well  say  that  all  he  knew  about  Shorthorns  he  learned 
from  this  man.  The  small  farm  was  rather  overstocked,  so 
Mr.  Robarts  reserved  half-a-dozeu  heifers  and  the  bull 
Caractacus,  and  sold  the  rest,  numbering  twenty-nine 
cows  and  heifers  and  seven  bulls.  Ill-luck  seemed  to 
befall  the  herd  with  its  bulls.  Third  Grand  Duke  died 
just  as  his  great  worth  as  a  sire  was  appreciated;  and 
we  question  very  much,  with  all  the  attraction  of  fashion- 
able pedigree,  whether  those  now  sold  could  compare 
with  the  good  lot  of  thick,  heavy-fleshed,  coloury 
heifers  by  him  that  were  sold  iu  '68.  Sixteenth 
Grand  Duke  (24063),  a  purchase  at  Prestoa  Hall  for 
510  gs.,  died  suddenly  after  begetting  a  few  calves,  and 
Duke  of  Tregunter — the  last  bull  purchased — became 
hopelessly  useless  after  a  very  short  period  of  service. 
Two  heifers  were  by  him  in  the  sale,  and  although  their 
girth  might  have  been  better  they  were  very  good  and 
immensely  large  for  their  age.  It  seemed  a  thousand 
pities  so  good  a  bull  should  be  cut  off  iu  his  prime,  as  his 
fine  head,  good  top,  and  general  character  were  all  that 
could  be  desired.  AVhat  the  veterinary  art  and  change 
of  air  and  climate  may  do  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  for 
fear  he  might  get  into  doubtful  hands,  Lord  Duumore 
very  pluckily  bought  him,  after  languid  competition,  from 
Wetherby  at  165  gs.  A  capital  company  sat  down  at  the 
lunch,  and  the  drags  round  the  ring  were  full  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  day.  With  Captain  Oliver  sat  Lord 
Fitzhardiuge,  Col.  Kingscote,  and  Mr.  Sartoris.  Lord 
Dunmore,  Capt.  Gnnter,  and  Mr.  Beauford  watched  from 
another  drag ;  Lord  Peni'hyn,  on  foot,  bid  occasionally,  and 
Lord  Southampton  drove  up  later  in  the  afternoon. 
Mr.  Knowles,  with  Mr.  Stone  and  a  young  Canadian,  oc- 
cupied the  waggon  in  front  of  the  stand,  and  beneath  the 
rostrum  stood  Culshaw  (Towneley),  Baxter,  Richardson 
(Sir  C.  Lampson),  and  Kenny.  Mr.  Clayden,  Mr.  Rand, 
Mr.  Brassey,  M.P.,  Mr.  Catchpole,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr. 
Mnmford,  and  i\Ir.  Arthur  Garthorn  were  also  present ; 
and  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Capt.  Webb,  Mr.  Bayes,  Mr.  Sharp, 
and  others  supported  the  auctioneer.  Still  there  were 
many  blank  spaces  round  the  ring,  and  the  comj)any  was 
not  so  numerous  as  expected.  The  two  first  lots  made 
but  little  money,  iu  the  absence  of  the  butcher,  for  the 
things  were  brought  out  remarkably  well,  and  many  w'ere 
right  fat ;  yet,  with  credit  be  it  said,  every  particular, 
good  or  bad,  was  stated.  Darlington  9th,  a  great  mas- 
sive cow,  and  full  of  calf,  went  from  30  to  75  gs.,  Mr, 
Knowles  and  Capt.  Webb  being  Mr.  John  Thompson's  op- 
ponents. Two  doubtfid  lots  succeeded,  and  a  rather  rough- 
headed  Darlington  Princess  went  to  Mr.  Baxter  for  60gs. 
Lady  Barrington,  considered  by  many  one  of  the 
best  lots  iu  the  sale,  although  not  so  fashionably  crossed, 
was  put  up  by  Mr.  Mcintosh,  of  Havering  Park,  at 
100  gs.,  and  sold  without  another  bid,    A  §weet  elegant 
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Cow  of  the  Wild  Eyes  tribe  went  slowly  along,  although 
a  white,  and  finally  became  Capt.  Webb's,  at  the  same 
price.  Lady  Seraphina  2nd,  apparently  wrong,  made 
only  35  gs.  Mr.  Ashburner,  a  young  breeder  from  the 
Holker  country,  took  Grand  Princess,  rather  a  hairless 
Darlington  at  45  gs. ;  and  the  next  lot,  Dewdrop,  a  little 
thinner  than  the  rest,  was  one  of  the  cheapest  in  the  sale. 
The  next  half  dozen  lots  were  not  particularly  attractive, 
and  DaffodO,  which  went  to  Capt.  Gunter  for  50  gs.,  ap- 
peared in  anything  but  a  healthy  state.  Barmaid  a  very 
handsome  heifer,  probably  the  best  in  the  sale,  but  a 
questionable  breeder,  made  75  gs.,  and  then  came  the  cracks 
of  the  day,  the  two  Duke  of  Tregunter  heifers,  both  out  of 
Barrington  cows.  Barringtouia,  although  not  quite  so 
good  in  her  girth,  had  a  better  head  and  more  hair,  and 
was  certainly  the  better  bred  of  the  two.  200  was 
bid  by  Lord  Dunmore,  and  she  finally  went  to  Sholebroke 
at  270  gs.  Bridesmaid  was  very  high  in  condi- 
tion, and  Mr.  Mcintosh  took  her  at  200.  The  calves, 
somewhat  leggy  but  well  done,  sold  well.  A  dispute 
arose  with  the  last  heifer,  and  on  being  put  up  again  at 
25  g3.,  Captain  Gutiter,  Mr.  Knowles,  and  Mr.  Stone 
fought  it  out  until  Mr.  Stone  got  her  at  47  gs.  After 
Duke  of  Tregunter  was  sold  the  interest  of  the  sale  ceased  ; 
but  a  good  Wild  Eyes  bull,  who  had  been  shown  at  Oxford, 
and  had  been  in  use,  was  put  up  at  30,  and  finally  made 
62  gs.  Four  Seraphinas,  a  Barrington  and  Darl'ngton,  a 
Fuchsia  and  Caractaeus,  a  young  bull,  remain  "just  as  a 
few  to  look  at ;"  and  it  was  reported  round  the  ring  that 
the  late  Mr.  Clarke's  herd,  containing  many  Seraphinas, 
would  be  brought  to  the  hammer  in  the  autumn.  The 
following  are  the  prices  and  averages : 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Seraphina  7th,  white,  calved  Feb.  29,  185G  ;  got  by  Duke  of 

Sussex  (13772),  dam  (Serapliina  2nd)  by  Sweet  William 

(7571).— Denchfield,  20  rs. 
Diadem,  rich  roan,  calved  Feb.  26,  1859  ;   got  by  Marraaduke 

(14897),  dam  (Darlington  5tli)  by  4th  Duke  of  Oxford 

(11387).— J.  J.  Sliarp,  29  gs. 
Darlington  9th,  roan,  calved  July  7th,  1859  ;  got  by  Marma- 

duke  (14897),  dam  (Darlington  8th)  by  4th  Duke  of  Oxford 

(11387).— J.  Thompson,  75  gs. 
Duchess  of  Cambridge  2nd,  red,  calved  Feb.  26, 1860 ;  got  by 

3nd  Duke  of  Cambridge  (12743),  dam  (Fuchsia  2nd)  by 

Weathercock  (9815).— T.  Barber,  26  gs. 
Wild  Eyes  25th,  rich  roan,  calved  Jan.  17,  1861 ;    got  by 

Lablache  (16353),  dam  (Wild  Fire)  by  Vocalist  (13960),— 

B.  Baxter,  35  gs. 

iucess,  rich  roan,  calved  Feb.  28,  1863  ;  got  by  Roval  But- 
terfly 5th  (18756),  dam  (Diadem)  by  Marmaduke  (14897). 

— B.  Baxter,  60  gs. 
Lady  Barrington  8th,  roan,  calved  March  25, 1865  ;  got  by 

the  Duke  of  York  (33032),  dam  (Lady  Barrington  7th)  by 

Baron  Tarves  (17387).— D.  Mcintosh,  100  gs. 
Wild  Duchess,  white,    calved  Aug.  30,    1865  ;    got  by  3rd 

Grand  Duke  (16182),  dam  (Wild  Eyes  25th)  by  Lablache 

(16353).— Capt.  Webb,  100  gs. 
Lady  Seraphina  3nd,  roan,  calved  Nov.  7,  1865  ;  got  by  7th 

Grand  Duke  (19877),  dam  (Seraphina  2nd)  by  Sweet  Wil- 
liam (7571).— C.  Bayes,  35  gs. 
Grand  Princess,  red,  calved  Marcli  26,  1866  ;  got  by  7th  Grand 

Duke  (19877),    dam    (Princess)   by  Royal  Butterfly   5th 

(18756).— W.  Ashburner,  45  gs. 
Dewdrop,  roan,  calved  April  11,  1866;    got  by  3rd  Grand 

Duke  (16182),  dam  (Diadem)  by  Marmaduke  (14897).— 

D.  Mcintosh,  55  gs. 
Sultana,  roan,  calved  April  16,  1866 ;  got  by  3rd  Grand  Duke 

(16182),  dam  (Serapliina  3rd)  by  Royal  Essex  (18707).— 

Capt.  Webb,  70  gs. 
Czarina,  rich  roan,  calved  Nov.  8,  1866  ;    got  by  3rd  Grand 

Duke  (10182),  dam  (Duchess  of  Cambridge  2nd)  by  2nd 

Duke  of  Cambridge  (12743).— H.  J.  Sheldon,  70  gs. 
Peeress,  white,  calved  June  21,  1867  ;  got  by  3rd  Grand  Duke 

(16182),  dam  (Princess)  by  Royal  Butterfly  5th  (18756).— 

Freeman,  51  gs. 


Cleopatra,  red  and  white,  calved  Oct.  21,  1867 ;    got  by  Srd 

Grand  Duke  (16182),  dam  (Duchess  of  Cambridge  2nd)  by 

2nd  Duke  of  Cambridge  (12743).— Gretton,  50  gs. 
Songstress,  red  and  white,  calved  May  8,  1868  ;  got  by  16tli 

Grand  Duke  (34063),  dam  (Seraphina  Srd)  by  Royal  Essex 

18767).— Cock,  66  gs. 
Dafi'odil,  roan,  calved  May  28, 1868  ;  got  by  16th  Grand  Duke 

(34063),  dam  (Diadem)  by  Marmaduke  (14897).— Capt. 

Gunter,  50  gs. 
Barmaid,  roan,  calved  Aug.  16,  1868  ;  got  by  7th  Grand  Duke 

(19877),  dam  (Lady  Barrington  7th)    by   Baron   Tarves 

(17387).— J.  A.  Mumford,  75  gs. 
Barringtouia,  red  and  little  white,  calved  July  29, 1869  ;  got  by 

Duke  of  Tregunter  (26031),  dam  (Bertha)  bv  3rd  Grand 

Duke  (10183).— R.  E.  Oliver,  270  gs. 
Bridesmaid,  red,  calved  Aug.  25,  1809  ;  got  by  Duke  of  Tre- 
gunter (26021),  dam    (Lady  Barrington   7th)    by  Baron 

Tarves  (17387).— D.  Mcintosh,  200  gs. 
Wild  Cherry,  rich  roan,  calved  May  7,  1870  ;  got  by  Cherry 

Grand  Duke   2nd    (25758),  dam  (Wild  Duchess)  by  3rd 

Graud  Duke  (16182).— J.  J.  Stone,  80  gs. 
Serenade,  rich  roan,  calved  May  14,   1870 ;  got  by  Cherry 

Duke  (25753),  dam  (Seraphina  4th)  by  Royal  Essex  (18767). 

F.  W.  Stone,  Canada,  37  gs. 
Prioress,  red  and  white,  calved  May  18,  1870 ;  got  by  7th 

Grand  Duke  (19877),  dam  (Princess)  by  Royal  Butterfly 

5th  (18756).— J.  J.  Stone,  45  gs. 
Scarlet,  red,  calved  Aug.  8, 1870 ;  got  by  Cherry  Duke  (35752), 

dam  (Sultana)  by  3rd  Grand  Duke  (16183).— F.  W.  Stone, 

Canada,  41  gs. 
Brigantine,   red  and  white,  calved   Aug.  13, 1870  ;  by  Wild 

Duke  (37808),  dam  (Lady  Barrington  7th)  by  Baron  Tarves 

(17387).— W.  Ashburner,  77  gs. 
Cambria,  white,  calved  Aug.  15,  1870 ;  by  Wild  Duke  (27808), 

dam  (Duchess  of  Cambridge     4th)   by  3rd   Grand   Duke 

(16182).— T.  Barber,  40  gs. 
Priestess,  roan,  calved  Nov.  9,  1870  ;  by  Wild  Duke  (27808), 

dam  (Grand  Princess)  by  7th  Grand  Duke  (19877).— B.Bax- 
ter, 33  gs. 
Dolly,  roan,  calved  Nov.  21,  1870 ;  by  Wild  Duke  (27808), 

dam   (Dewdrop)  by  3rd  Grand  Duke  (16182).— D.  Hill, 

43  gs. 
Birthday,  rich  roan,  calved  Dec.  27,  1870 ;  by  Candidate  (A), 

dam  (Bertha)  by  3rd  ,Gand  Duke   (16183).— J.  J.  Stone, 

47  gs. 

BULLS. 

Duke  of  Tregunter  (36021),  roan,  calved  June  29,  1867;  by 

3rd  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (31619),  dam   (Duchess  93rd)  by 

4th  Duke  of  Oxford  (11387).— Lord  Dunmore,  165  gs. 
Wild   Duke  (27808),  roan,  calved  March  7,  1868  ;  by  16th 

Grand  Duke  (34003),  dam  (Wild  Eyes  35th)  by  Lablache 

(16353).— C.  Sturgeon,  62  gs. 
Sinbad,  roan,  calved   Jan.  4,  1869 ;  by  2ud  Duke  of  Claro 

(21576)),  dam  (Seraphina  7th)  by  Duke  of  Susses  (12773). 

— E.  Paxtou,  45  gs. 
Sheriff,  red,   calved  June  8,  1870  ;  by  Cherry  Duke  (25752), 

dam  (Seraphina  Srd)  by  Royal  Essex  (18767).— F.W.  Stone, 

Canada,  35  gs. 
CaUph,     roan,    calved  Sept.     10,     1870;    by    Wild   Duke 

(27808),  dam  (Cleopatra)  by  3rd  Grand  Duke  (16182.)— 

W.  Ashburner,  28  gs. 
Cifisarewitch,  red  and  little  white,  calved  Nov.  6,  1870 ;  by 

Wild  Duke  (37808),  dam    (Czarina)  by  Srd  Grand  Duke 

(10183).— J.  J.  Stone,  13  gs. 
Dandy,  roau,  calved  Feb.  17,  1871 ;  by  Sinbad  (Lot  3),  dam 
Daffodil)  by  16th  Grand  Duke  (24063).— Gretton  14  gs. 

SUMMMARY. 

29  Cows  £69  13     3    =    £2,020    4    0 

7  Bulls    54    3    0    =         379    1    0 


36  Average  66  13    0 


£2,399    5    0 


6  Barringtou's  averaged  £134  11  6 

4  Wild  Eyes'          „  72  14  3 

11  Darlington's       „  47  12  7 

8  Seraphina's        „  45  16  2 

fi  Fuchiaii's           ,,  89  H  0 
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SALE  OF  SOME  OF  MR.  E.  H.  CHENEY'S 
SHORTHORNS, 

At  Gaduesuy  Hali,,  Leicester,  on  Wednesday, 
April  5tu,  1871. 

BY  MR.  STRAFFORD. 

This  event,  wliicli  had  been  looked  for  since  last 
year,  came  off  before  a  very  large  company.  By  noon 
it  was  very  difficult  to  move  about  the  cow-houses 
and  yards  where  the  animals  were  all  tied  np. 
Besides  a  large  number  of  connoisseurs  there  were 
evidently  a  good  collection  of  the  sight-seeing  world, 
which  Mr.  Cheney's  dashing  purchases  had  no  doubt 
attracted  to  the  spot.  Mr.  C.  commenced  the  herd  as  re- 
cently as  the  May-day  sales  of  1867  :  since  theu  he  had 
gone  in  with  a  spirit,  buying  everything  that  was 
choice  in  the  market.  About  a  dozeu  cows  aud  heifers 
from  Mr.  George  Bland  and  Mr.  Barber's  sales  followed 
the  90  gs.  yearling  bull  General  Napier  (24023),  from 
Haveriug  Park.  The  sales  of  Mr.  Wythes,  Mr.  Bram- 
ston,  Mr"  Sheldon,  Mr.  Clayden,  Sir  Curtis  Lanipson,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  Mr.  C.  Leney,  ]\Iessrs.  llarvvaid  aud 
Downing,  Mr.  Adkins'  herds — all  contributed  something 
for  Gaddesby.  These  were  not,  however,  sufficient,  and 
Mr.  Bland  went  forth  ou  private  enterprise,  and  gathered 
together  some  Blanches,  Elviras,  Wild  Eyes,  Duchess 
Nannys,  Cherries,  and  Waterloos,  at  pretty  long 
figures.  The  few  of  Mr.  Singleton's  Waterloos  were 
backed  np  by  the  purchase  of  all  the  tribe  at  a  very  high 
average,  and  the  two  or  three  specimens  sold  were  pro- 
bably as  good  as  anything  on  the  ground.  The  faithful 
General  was  hardly  mate  enough  for  so  large  a  collection, 
and  the  old  bull  Seventh  Duke  of  York,  after  a  decade  of 
good  service  in  Lincolnshire  and  Gloucestershire,  like  a 
certain  Cardinal  Archbishop,  came  to  lay  his  old  bones  in 
Leicestershire.  Three  bull-calves  by  him  were  in  the 
sale,  and  a  little  roan  heifer-calf,  born  on  the  morning  of 
the  sale,  from  Bell  of  Oxford,  made  30  gs.  These  invest- 
ments were  finally  topped  by  the  American  purchases  of 
two  Duchess  heifers  aud  a  bull-calf.  Ninth  Duke  of  Geneva, 
for  something  like  £3,000  with  expenses,  and  the  two 
Moss  Roses  from  Mr.  Davies'  sale  were  bought  last  year 
for  1,150  gs.  Private  catalogues  duly  appeared  as  well 
as  one  of  "  pure-bred  Shorthorns  for  private  sale  ;"  which 
everybody  said  must  come  to  an  auction.  Mr.  Strafiord, 
consequently,  might  well  say  that  he  had  never  known  a 
herd  gathered  quicker  together.  In  the  houses  the  cattle 
did  not  show  to  such  advantage  as  when  walking  round 
the  well-strawed  ring.  The  great  lack  of  lyre  or  natural 
flesh  was  attributable  to  the  scarcity  of  keep  last  year  ; 
but  this  was  well  made  up  by  an  abundance  of  artificial 
feeding.  As  a  general  lot,  the  old  cows  were  better  than 
the  young ;  the  hair  was  coming  off,  and  their  backs 
wanted  more  covering  ;  the  calves  came  out  well  and  two 
or  three  were  very  taking.  The  company  after  the  lunch, 
at  which  Lord  Dunmore  presided,  gathered  together 
apparently  in  counties.  Lancashire,  Essex,  and  Glouces- 
tershire, were  round  the  rostrum  ;  Yorkshire  and  North- 
hamptonshire  were  on  the  left ;  Lincolnshire,  with  more 
from  Gloucestershire,  gathered  together  iu  front,  where 
the  aristocracy  of  the  company  assembled  ;  whilst,  on  the 
right  sat  a  quartette  from  Australia,  with  some  from 
Sussex,  Rutland,  and  Warwickshire,  the  locals  filling  iu 
round  the  ring  and  in  the  avenues.  The  first  lot,  a  good 
useful  old  cow,  full  of  calf,  went  from  25  gs.  to  35  gs.  ; 
but  the  company  evidently  waited  for  Brilliant,  a  heavy - 
fleshed,  massive  cow,  of  the  Sockburn  tribe ;  with  a 
mixture  of  blood,  her  sire  being  half  Bates  and  Booth  ; 
and  her  grauddam  out  of  a  Norfolk  cow,  by  Mr.  John 
Booth's  Diamond,     Mr,  Avthur    Garfit  had   apparently 


made  np  his  mind  for  her  and  bid  very  quickly,  from 
40  gs.  to  GO  gs.,  just  half  her  cost  price  three  years  ago  ; 
she  evidently  bred  well,  and  Mr.  Garfit  very  wisely  kept 
the  family  together,  giving  85  gs.  for  her  two-year-old 
in-calf  heifer,  a  very  promising  one,  and  78  gs.  for  a 
thick  white  calf.  Johanna  Southcott,  from  the  Brailes 
herd,  seemed  dear  enough  at  70  gs.  for  the  Shole- 
broke  pastures  ;  and  the  next  attractive  lot  was 
Bright  Eyes  2nd,  by  the  Towneley  bull  Royal 
Butterfly  3rd.  From  50  gs.  to  100  gs.  from  Mr.  Drewry 
was  quick  work,  and  he  and  Lord  Dunmore  finished,  the 
latter  getting  her  at  185gs. ;  while  down-calving  to  Seventh 
Duke  of  York  has  a  considerable  influence  ou  her  value. 
The  next  lot,  Beatrice,  a  Poggathorpe,  althougli  rough- 
headed,  had  more  substance.  The  competition  was  gene- 
ral for  some  time,  but  ilnally  settling  in  the  xVustralian 
waggon,  where  i\lr.  Angerstein  and  Mr.  Thornton  fought 
it  out  till  the  latter  got'her  at  125  gs.  Mr.  Salt,  a  fre- 
quent bidder,  took  the  next  and  several  other  cheap  lots. 
Many  considered  that  Fancy  2nd,  a  150-guinea  yearling 
at  Sir  Curtis  Lampson's  sale,  being  full  of  calf,  would 
sell  the  highest,  as  she  was  a  straight  pretty  heifer,  al- 
though small.  From  one  to  two  hundred  was  short  work, 
then  flfty,  sixty,  seventy,  and  three  hundred  followed, 
and  the  glass  runs,  Mr.  John  Lynn  being  the  purchaser. 
Mr.  Savill  got  a  neat  down-calving  cow  iu  Elvira  Seventh, 
of  the  Princess  blood,  and  Oxford  Pageant,  a  round-ribbed 
large  animal,  of  the  old  ISIason  Telluria  strain,  went 
cheap  enough  to  Mr.  Barclay,  from  Surrey,  at  C3  gs.  Mr. 
Walton,  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  watched 
quietly  aud  bid  well,  taking  back  the  Maynard  Rosa- 
mond's two  years  old  heifer  to  Burghley  for  81  gs.  She 
had  calved  in  the  morning  a  nice  roan  heifer,  which  he 
also  secured.  Bouquet  2nd,  also  newly  calved,  was  a  good 
heifer.  Lord  Dunmore  was  bidding  for  this  lot,  but  Mr. 
Thornton's  "  ones"  and  "  fives"  finally  secured  her  at 
205  gs.,  for  as  it  afterwards  transpired,  Mr.  R.  Ratclifte, 
of  Burtou-on-Trent.  Brainstou's  Rose,  full  of  calf,  from 
the  old  Skreen's  herd  at  Essex,  was  a  trifle  low  in  her 
loin,  but  of  great  substance,  and  Mr.  Mackinder  got  her 
at  80  gs.  A  small  but  very  good  heifer,  Elizabeth,  went 
very  cheap,  at  40  gs.  This  family,  of  the  old  Strickland 
blood,  of  short  pedigree,  but  long  descent,  were 
not  so  much  fancied  by  the  company,  though  they  were 
rich-coloured,  thick-fleshed,  good  cattle.  Mr.  White,  of 
Australia,  got  one  of  them,  Cambridge  Princess  at  70  gs., 
and  Elizabeth's  deep  nice  calf  went  at  35  gs.  The  only 
Waterloo  heifer  of  Mr.  Singleton's  breeding  in  the  sale 
was  much  sought ;  with  a  sweet  head,  good  loin  and 
quarters,  she  was  as  good-looking  as  anything  oft'ered,  and 
Lord  Skelmersdale  got  her  at  200  gs.  Two  plain 
heifers,  both  of  the  Wild  Eyes  strain  followed,  and  Mr. 
Drewry  took  them  both  at  rather  high  prices,  for  Holker. 
Cherry  Countess  with  five  Grand  Duke  crosses  on  the  old 
Cherry  blood,  was  hardly  in  appearance  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  her  pedigree.  She  was  put  in  at 
300  gs.  and  went  along  to  400,  which  Lord  Dunmore  bid, 
ten  came  from  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  twenty  was  distinctly 
heard.  She  was  knocked  down  at  this  price  ;  the  buyer's 
name  was  called,  but  no  answer  came.  "  Then  who's  the 
bidder  at  ten?"  "  My  bid,"  said  Mr.  Sheldon.  "Then 
you  take  her,  the  other's  like  a  Frenchman,  he  runs 
away."  Bouquet  4th,  a  very  promising  red  yearling,  was 
started  at  50,  and  finally  went  to  Mr.  Thornton  for 
105  gs.,  Mr.  Long  giving  the  same  price  for  AVater  Lass 
2nd.  lie  also  took  two  or  three  other  thick  good  heifers 
for  the  Berkeley  herd.  The  most  attractive  lot  in  point 
of  beauty  was  Cherry  Princess,  a  roan  yearling  of  great 
beauty,  started  at  300  gs.  The  bidding  went  quickly 
along"  to  450 — 60  came  from  Lord  Dunmore,  and  five 
from  Sir  Curtis  Lampson's  agent.  After  a  few  more  bids 
Lord  Dunmore  gave  500  gs.  and  got  her  amid  the  cheers 
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of  the  company.  The  sale,  which  had  been  rather  slow, 
went  a  little  quicker  after  this,  and  most  of  the  remaining 
calves  sold  dearly.  Waterloo  Prince,  a  thick  good  year- 
ling bull  with  rather  a  plain  head,  was  in  much  demand, 
and  Mr.  Geo.  Bland,  of  Coleby,  got  him  at  150  gs.  The 
nest  bull,  somewhat  inferior  looking,  went  at  a  low 
price.  Prince  of  Asturias  out  of  the  3i5  gs.  Priucess 
cow,  was  thicker  and  better,  though  apparently  wanting 
hair.  He  fiually  went  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  agent 
for  100  gs.,  and  Mr.  Walton  took  the  next  lot,  a  showy 
young  calf,  for  71  gs.  Baron  York  from  Bouquet  2n'd 
was  one  of  the  best  bull-calves,  and  after  much  com- 
petition ]Mr.  Casswell  took  him  into  Lincolnshire  at 
52  gs.  The  company  theu  went  slowly  away,  talking  of 
the  wonderfully  good  sale,  one  of  the  best  ever  known  in 
the  county. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
Penelope,   roan,   calved   November   16,   1858 ;    got  by  Lord 
Raglau  (148i9),   out  of  Prosperity   by  Captain  Edwards 
(8929).— Mr.  Burtt,  Lincolash-.re,  35  gs. 
Agnes  Beaumont,  roau,  calved  January  9,  1861 ;  got  by  Duke 
of  Buckingham   (14128),  out  of  Lady  Beaumont  by  Peter 
Parker  (13468).— Mr.  W.  II.  Salt,  Leicester,  32  gs. 
Brilliant,  rich  roan,  calved  November  10,  1861 ;  got  by  May 
Duke  (13320),  out  of  Blauche  3rd  by  Antinous  (13401).— 
Mr.  A.  Garfit,  Liucolushire,  60  gs. 
Johanna    Southcott,    red,    calved   April   10,   1862;    got   by 
John  O'Gaunt  (16322),  out  of  Duchess  of  Sussex  by  Duke 
of  Susses  (12772).— Mr.  11.  E.  Oliver,  Northamptonshire, 
70  gs. 
May  Lass,  roan,  calved  June  8,  1863  ;  got  by  May  Duke  2ud 
(18372),  out  of  Music  by  Vocalist  (13960).— Mr.  W.  II. 
Salt,  Leicester,  37  gs. 
Autumn  Rose,  ricli  roan,   calved  October  29,  1864;  got  by 
Baron  Roxwell  (21240),  out  of   Princess  Helena   by  Co- 
median (15789).— Mr.  J.  J.  Sharp,  Northampton,  30  gs. 
Anemone,  roan,  calved  August  5,  1864 ;  got  by  Duke  of  Kent 
(19619),  out  of  Acacia  by  Count  de  Gourcy  (17632).— 
Lord  Skelraersdale,  Lancashire,  56  gs. 
Bright  Eyes  2nd,  red,  calved  August  1,  1865  ;  got  by  lloyal 
Butterfly   3rd   (18754),   out  of    Bonny   by   Oxford  Duke 
(15036).- Earl  of  Dunmore,  Stirling,  N.B.,  185  gs. 
Beatrice,  roan,  calved  August  1,  1865  ;  got  by  Lord  Red  Rose 
(22205),   out   of  Bouquet   by    2ud    Duke   of    Thorndale 
(17748).— J.  Thornton  for  Mr.  R.  Ratclifl"e,  Staftbrdsliire, 
125  gs. 
Blauche  Kale,  roan,  calved  January  19, 1867;  got  by  Knightley 
Grand  Duke  (24368),  out  of  Olga  by  Old  Buck  (15017).— 
Mr.  W.  H.  Salt,  56  gs. 
Pancy  2nd,  roan,  calved  March  6,  1867  ;  got  by  Rowfant  1st 
(33767),  out  of  Fancy  by  4th  Duke  of  Tuorndale  (17750). 
— Mr.  J.  Lynn,  Lincolnshire,  300  gs. 
Prosiporthe,  roan,  calved  May  15,  1867 ;  got  by  Grand  Duke 
6tb  (19876),  out  of  Penelope  by  Lord  Raglan  (14849).— 
Mr.  C.  Sturgeon,  Essex,  34  gs. 
Elvira  7th,  red,  calved  June  2,  1867 ;  got  by  10th  Grand 
Duke  (21848),  out  of  Elvira  2nd  by  8th  Duke  of  Oxford 
(15939)— Mr.  G.  Savill,  Rutlandshire,  100  gs. 
Oxford  Pageant,  red,  calved  June  30,  1867;  got  by  Beau  of 
Oxford    (31254),    out    of    Pageant  by  Duke   of  Clarence 
(19611)- Mr.  H.  D.  Barclay,  Surrey,  63  gs. 
Amelia,  red,  calved  July  12,  1867  ;  got  by  Beau  of  Oxford 
(21354),  out  of  Amelia  6th  by  Duke  of  Clarence  (19611)— 
Mr.  W.  H.  Salt,  40  gs. 
Belle  of  Oxford,  red,  calved  August  3,  1867 ;  got  by  Imperial 
Oxford  (18084),  out  of  Rosamond  by  Oxford  Duke  (15036) 
— Marquis  of  Exeter,  81  gs. 
Roan  c.  c,  calved  April  5,  1871 ;  by  7th  Duke,  of  York,  out 

Belle  of  Oxford — Marquis  of  Exeter,  30  gs. 
Bouquet  2nd,  red,  calved  August  10,   1867  ;  got  by  Grand 
Duke  6th  (19876),  out  of  Bouquet  by  2nd  Duke  of  Thorn- 
dale  (17748)— J.  Thornton  for  Mr.  R.  Ratcliffe,  205  gs. 
Bramston's  Rose,  red,  calved  November   19,  1807  ;  got  by 
Duke  of  Grafton  (31594),  out  of  Autumn  Rose  by  Baron 
Roxwell  (21240)— Mr.  Mackinder,  Lincohishire,  80  gs. 
Elizabeth,  rich  roan,  calved  March  14,  1868 ;  got  by  Cam- 
bridge Duke  3rd  (23503),  out  of  Prmcess  Marie  by  Em- 
peror (14504)— Mr,  W.  H,  Dunn,  Berkshire,  40  gs, 


Lady  Waterloo  16th,  red,  calved  April  12,  1868  ;  got  by  3rd 
Viscount  Waterloo  (25387),  out  of  Lady  Waterloo  11th  by 
Patriot  (20475)— Lord  Skelmersdale,  200  gs. 

Bright  Eyes  5th,  roan,  calved  May  4,  1868 ;  got  by  Grand 
Duke  6th  (19876),  out  of  Bonny  by  Oxford  Duke  (15036) 
—Duke  of  Devousliire,  Holker,  170  gs. 

Lady  Bright  Eyes,  roan,  calved  August  24,  1868  ;  got  by 
General  Napier  (24023),  out  of  Bright  Eyes  2nd  by  Royal 
Butterfly  3rd  (18754)— Duke  of  Devonshire,  100  gs. 

Joan  of  Arc,  red  and  white,  calved  August  15,  1868  ;  got  by 
Duke  of  Brailes  (33724),  out  of  Johauna  Southcott  by  John 
O'Gaunt  (16322) — Lord  Fitzliardinge, Gloucestershire, 70  gs. 

Cherry  Countess,  roan,  calved  Marcli  12,  1869  ;  got  by  Grand 
Duke  6th  (19876),  out  of  Cherry  Duchess  8th  by  Grand 
Duke  3rd  (16182)— Mr.  H.  J.  Sheldon,  Warwickshire, 
410  gs. 

Lady  Blauche  2nd,  white,  calved  April  6, 1869  ;  got  by  Gene- 
ral Napier  (24023),  out  of  Lady  Blanche,  by  Charley 
(17541)— Mr.  C.  M.  llaiuer,  Warwickshire,  63  gs. 

Brilliant  Rose,  red,  calved  April  26,  1869  ;  got  by  General 
Napier  (24023),  out  of  Brilliant  by  May  Duke  (13330)— 
Mr.  A.  Garfit,  Lincolnshire,  85  gs. 

Cambridge  Priucess,  roan,  calved  June  1,  1869  ;  got  by  Cam- 
bridge Duke  3rd  (23503),  out  of  Naomi  by  4th  Duke  of 
Thorndale  (17750)— Mr.  J.  White,  Australia,  70  gs. 

Princess  Cleopatra,  roan,  calved  November  25,  1869  ;  got  by 
General  Napier  (24023),  out  of  Cleopatra  10th  by  Lord 
Oxford  (20214) — Lord  Dunmore,  85  gs. 

Prosiporthe  2ud,  white,  calved  November  28,  1869  ,  got  by 
General  Napier  (24033),  out  of  Prosiporthe  by  Grand  Duke 
6th  (19876).— Mr.  Bailey,  Leicestershire,  30  gs. 

Alice  Beaumont,  red  and  white,  calved  December  2,  1869  ; 
got  by  General  Napier  (24023),  out  of  Agnes  Beaumont  by 
Duke  of  Buckingliara  (14438). — Mr.  Elwes,  Gloucester- 
shire, 33  gs. 

Elvira  8th,  roan,  calved  December  21,  1869  ;  got  by  17th 
Grand  Duke  (24064),  out  of  Elvira  7th  by  10th  Grand 
Duke  (21848).— Marquis  of  Exeter,  73  gs. 

Bouquet  4th,  red,  calved  January  24th,  1870  ;  got  by  General 
Napier  (34033),  out  of  Bouquet  2ud  by  Grand  Duke  6th 
(19876).— Mr.  J.  Thornton,  for  Mr.  R.  Ratcliffe,  105  gs. 

Water  Lass  2ud,  red  and  white,  calved  February  19,  1870; 
got  by  General  Napier  (24023),  out  of  Water  Lass  by  Ox- 
ford 2nd  (18507). — Lord  Fitzhardinge,  105  gs. 

Lady  Blanche  3rd,  roan,  calved  February  23,  1870  ;  got  by 
General  Napier  (24033),  out  of  Lady  Blauche  by  Charley 
(17541). — Duke  of  Devonshire,  67  gs. 

Blanche  Rose  3rd,  red  and  white,  calved  March  23,  1870 : 
got  by  General  Napier  (24023),  out  of  Olga  by  Old  Buck 
(15017). — Mr.  Crowdsou,  Lancashire,  45  gs. 

Cherry  Princess,  rich  roan,  calved  April  2,  1870 ;  got  by  Ge- 
neral Napier  (24023),  out  of  Cherry  Duchess  8th  by  Grand 
Duke  3rd  (16182).— Lord  Dunmore,  500  gs. 

Belle  of  Oxford  2nd,  roan,  calved  April  10,  1870  ;  got  by 
General  Napier  (24033),  out  of  Belle  of  Oxford  by  Imperial 
Oxford  (18084). — Marquis  of  Exeter,  66  gs. 

Oxford  Pageant  3nd,  red  and  white,  calved  April  30,  1870  ; 
got  by  General  Napier  (34023),  out  of  Oxford  Pageant  by 
Beau  of  Oxford  (21254). — Mr.  H.  D.  Barclay,  Surrey, 
52  gs. 

Lady  Bright  Eyes  2ud,  red,  calved  May  27,  1870  ;  got  by 
General  Napier  (34033),  out  of  Bright  Eyes  3nd  by  Royal 
Butterfly  3rd  (18754).— Lord  Duumore,  100  gs. 

Elizabeth  3ud,  rich  roan,  calved  May  35,  1870  ;  got  by  Gene- 
ral Napier  (34023),  out  of  Elizabeth  by  Cambridge  Duke 
3rd  (33503). — JMr.  Elwes,  Gloucestershire,  35  gs. 

Brilliant  Rose  3ud,  white,  calved  August  14,  1870  ;  got  by 
General  Napier  (24023),  out  of  Brilliant  by  May  Duke 
(13320).— Mr.  A.  Garfit,  Lincolnshire,  78  gs. 

Anemone  3rd,  red  and  white,  calved  September  15,  1870  ;  got 
by  General  Napier  (24023),  out  of  Anemone  by  Duke  of 
Kent  (19619).— Mr.  G.  Ashburner,  47  gs. 

Princess  AmeUa,  roan,  calved  October  19,  1870;  got  by  Gene- 
ral Napier  (34023),  out  of  Amelia  by  Beau  of  Oxford 
(21254), — Lord  Deuman,  Derbyshire,  26  gs. 

Princess  Amelia  2nd,  red,  calved  October  19,1870;  got  by 
General  Napier  (24023),  out  of  Amelia  by  Beau  of  Oxford 
(21254).— Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn,  Berkshire,  22  gs. 

May  Lass  5th,  rich  roan,  calved  January  14,  1871 ;  got  by 
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General  Napier  (24023),  out  of  May  Lass  by  May  Duke 
2nd  (18372).— Mr.  W.  H.  Salt,  24  gs. 

Blanche  Rose  4th,  roan,  calved  January  27,  1871  ;  got  by 
General  Napier  (24023),  out  of  Blanche  Kale  by  Kniglitley 
Grand  Duke  (24268). — Lord  Fitzhardinge,  35  gs. 

Princess  Cleopatra  2nd,  red,  calved  January  22,  1871  ;  got  by 
General  Napier  (24023),  out  of  Cleopatra  10th  by  Lord 
Oxford  (20214). — Mr.  Patterson,  Lancashire,  40  gs. 

Princess  Joan,  red  and  little  white,  calved  January  31,  1871  ; 
got  by  General  Napier  (24023),  out  of  Johanna  Southcott 
by  John  O'Gaunt  (16322).— Mr.  J.  J.  Sharp,  16  gs. 

BULLS. 
Waterloo  Prince,  rich  roan,  calved  January  2,  1870  ;  got  by 

General  Napier  (24023),  out  of  Lady  Waterloo  12th  by 

Lord  Waterloo  (18269)— Mr.  G.  Bland,  Lincolnshire,  150gs. 
Duke  of  Athens,  red,  calved  April  15,  1870  ;  got  by  General 

Napier  (24023),  out  of  Duchess  2ad  by  Master  Rembrandt 

(16545).— Mr.  Griinsdeck,  32  gs. 
Prince  of  Asturias,  red,  calved  June  24,  1870 ;  got  by  General 

Napier   (24023),   out  of   Princess   by   General   Havelock 

(17952).— Duke  of  Buccleuch,  100  gs. 
Duke  of  Artenay,  rich  roan,  calved  October  10, 1870  ;   got  by 

General  Napier  (24023),  out  of  Bright  Eyes  5th  by  Grand 

Duke  6th  (19876).— Martinis  of  Exeter,  71  gs. 
Duclair,  red  and  little  vchite,  calved  December  22,  1870  ;  got 

by  General  Napier  (24023),  out  of  Agnes  Beaumont   by 

Duke  of  Buckingham  (14428).— Mr.  J.  J.  Sharp,  10  gs. 
Marquis  of  York,  loan,  calved  January  26, 1871 ;  got  by  7th 

Duke  of  York  (17754),  out  of  Lady  Waterloo  14th  by  3nd 

Lord  of  Waterloo  (22198).— Mr.  W.  H.  Salt,  40  gs. 
Baron  York,  rich  roan,  calved  February  13,  1871  ;   got  by  7th 

Duke  of  York  (17754),  out  of  Bouquet  2nd  by  Grand  Duke 

6th  (19876).— Mr.  Casswell,  52  gs. 
Baron  Loftus,  roan,  calved  March  22,  1871 ;  got  by  Prince 

Belvedere,  out  of  Beatrice  by  Lord  Red  Rose  (22205). — 

Mr.  Beacock,  20  gs. 

Summary^ 


£    s. 

48  Cows  averaged  96  10 

8  Bulls         „        62    7 

d. 

8     .. 
0     ,, 

0     „ 

£      s. 
...     4,633  13 

498  15 

d. 
0 
0 

55                   „        91  13 

...  £5,132    8 

0 

SALE   OF  MR.   JOHN   WOOD'S    SHORT- 
HORN   HERD. 

At  Stanwick  Park  House,  Darlington,  on  THURSDAy, 
April  20th,  1871. 

By  Mr.  John  Thornton. 

The  double  event  of  Mr.  Wood's  sale  on  the  Thursday  and 
of  Mr.  Nesham's  on  the  Friday  drew  a  large  company  over- 
night to  the  comfortable  old  inn  the  King's  Head  at  Dar- 
lington, and  many  had  to  go  elsewhere  for  quarters.  The 
number  of  fresh  faces  one  generally  meets  round  these 
gatherings  was  particularly  observable,  and  the  broad 
dialect  and  close  companionship  of  several  fine-looking 
men  betokened  the  far-north  Aberdonian.  Two  or  three 
Americans,  and  a  similar  number  from  Australia,  were  said 
to  be  in  the  house,  and  we  recognised  the  faces 
of  some  well-known  breeders  from  Northamptonshire,  Derby- 
shire, Norfolk,  aud  Kent.  The  road  to  Stanwick  runs 
through  Stapletou,  where  Mr.  Robert  Thornton  has  pre- 
served the  dry  bones  of  old  Comet  (155),  to  which  several 
made  a  pilgrimage;  then  through  Cleasby  (wheie  the 
Wrights  once  lived  and  where  Comet's  garth  is  to  be  seen)  to 
Aldbrough,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Wetherell, 
and  in  Shorthorn  lore,  to  J.  Brown's  Red  Bull  (97),  whose 
blood  runs  in  theDuchesses'  veins.  Stanwick  Park  House 
lies  only  a  mile  beyond,  and  off  the  main  road.  Although  a 
handsome  building,  it  seems  a  cold  cheerless  place,  but  the 
steadings  are  excellent  and  well  built,  witli  large  warm  boxes, 
having  a  yard  for  the  cattle  to  run  in.  The  cowhouse 
is  roomy  and  well  built,  and  the  animals  therein  looked  well, 
though  more  to   advantage  when  in  the  fields.    The  lunch 


took  place  in  the  granary,  under  the  cliairmanship  of  Mr. 
Tiios.  C.  Booth,  who  made  a  very  happy  speech  in  proposing 
Mr.  Wood's  health,  and  regretted  very  much,  that  a  compara- 
tively young  man  should  be  giving  up  a  herd  that  had  de- 
scended from  father  to  son,  and  stood  as  one  of  the 
best  stocks  in  the  country.  The  ring  which  had  done  duty  for 
the  sheep  last  autumn  seemed  too  small,  but  it  was  well  tilled, 
aud  two  or  three  houses  round  it  well  accommodated  the 
public.  The  following  is  Mr.  Thornton's  account  of  the  herd 
given  in  the  preface  to  the  catalogue :  It  was  originally  started 
in  the  days  of  Messrs.  Colling  and  Mason  by  Mr.  Wood's 
father,  the  breeder  of  the  celebrated  bull  St.  Albans  (2684), 
(used  by  Mr.  Mason),  and  cow  Nell  Gwynne,  and  whose 
fine  judgment  brought  the  stock  to  great  perfection. 
The  present  herd  consists  only  of  two  families,  the 
Premium  tribe  going  back  to  J.  Brown's  red  bull  (97),  the 
first  recorded  cross  in  the  fashionable  Duchess  family,  and  the 
Rosebud  tribe  tracing  to  Mr.  Jobling's  Traveller  (655),  who 
was  by  the  sire  of  Favourite  (252),  and  Colonel  (152).  The 
bulls  used  in  the  earliest  days  were  all  first-class  animals, 
such  as  Layton  (366),  St.  Albans  (2584),  Sir  Dimple  (594), 
Leopold  (2199),  Young  Magog  (2247),  Noble  (4578),  and 
others.  Since  then  the  herd  has  had  the  use  of  some  of  the 
best  bulls  of  the  most  fashionable  blood  of  the  time.  First- 
class  sires  from  Messrs.  Booth's  herds  at  Warlaby  and  Kil- 
lerby  have  been  hired  from  the  year  1853.  The  sale  opened 
with  a  large  good  fore-quartered  cow  by  Valasco,  but  not 
having  had  a  calf  for  a  year  she  made  but  30  gs.  from  Mr, 
Newby  Fraser.  The  second  lot,  also  a  fine  cow,  went  cheap  to 
Mr.  J.  Bowstead  at  52  gs.,  as  her  heifer  Connie  was  one  of 
the  thickest  and  best  in  tlie  sale,  aud  fetched  the  top  price 
of  the  day,  200  gs.,  to  Lord  Bolton.  Coral,  with  a  large  frame 
but  low  loin,  was  not  quite  so  much  fancied  as  the 
thick  handsome  red  twin  Clotilde,  a  prize  winner  standing 
second  to  Lady  Fragrant  on  two  occasions,  and  down  calving. 
Put  up  at  50  gs.,  she  soon  reached  100  gs.,  and  in  two  more 
bids  Mr.  St.  John  Ackers  of  Gloucestershire  secured  her  at 
]  10  gs.  to  join  a  few  others  he  recently  purchased  from  Mr. 
Booth  of  Warlaby.  He  also  took  one  of  the  best  looking 
yearlings.  Peerless  by  Red  Errant,  own  brother  to  the 
twins.  Clotilda,  the  second  twin,  an  excellent  breeder,  hav- 
ing newly  calved,  looked  thin,  but  Mr.  Andrew  Mitchell,  of 
Alloa,  who  well  knew  the  sort,  held  fast  on  and  got  her  at  only 
82  gs.  Prunella,  with  her  thick  long  straight  back  and  grand 
hind-quarters,  was  much  admired,  and  some  thought  her  better 
than  the  best  twin.  There  was  keen  competition  for  her  be- 
tween Captain  Fryer,  Lord  Bolton's  agent,  and  Mr.  Blackstock, 
the  former  getting  her  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  company  for 
1 60  gs.  The  next  lot,  Clorinne,  also  found  many  admirers, 
and  finally  went  to  the  Rev.  T.  Stanifortii  for  150  gs.  Clo- 
tilde 2nd,  having  had  two  calves  before  she  completed  her 
fourth  year,  and  milking  heavily  also,  was  not  quite  so 
blooming  as  the  rest :  after  slow  bidding,  she  was  finally  bought 
at  lOOgs.  for  Mr.  W.  Dangar,  of  Australia.  Her  heifer 
Cymbal,  a  thick,  good  red  one,  made  93gs.  from  Mr.  Whyte, 
of  Aberdeen,  who  is  taking  quite  a  Booth  herd  north  ;  and  her 
heifer-calf,  only  a  couple  of  months  old,  and  of  great  promise, 
went  to  Messrs.  Gaitskell  for  44gs.  The  cows,  as  a  lot,  were 
not  very  high  in  condition,  and  some  had  lost  their  hair ;  still 
they  were  exceedingly  good,  and  very  uniform,  with  one  pecu- 
liar type  about  the  head.  The  younger  cattle  were  considered 
rather  inferior  to  tlie  older  ones. 

Lord  Plymouth,  a  particularly  neat  bull  of  fine  quality  but 
rather  small  in  size,  made  only  51  gs.,  to  go  into  Aberdeen- 
shire. Lord  Charles,  a  yearling  of  gr:at  substance  and  good 
colour,  had  been  in  use  and  went,  after  foreign  competition,  to  Sir 
M.  W.  Ridley  for  71  gs.  Out  of  the  thirty -two  lots  eight  were 
under  a  year  old,  and  five  of  these  small  calves.  Two  lots  go 
to  Australia,  aud  six  to  Scotland,  whilst  Yorkshire  only  re- 
tains three  of  the  females  and  six  of  the  bulls  ;  seven  of  the 
lots  go  to  Cumberland,  and  four  to  Northumberland.  A  very 
large  company  assembled,  and  it  was  striking  to  observe  the 
competition,  which  was  very  brisk  from  every  part  of  the 
ring,  tlie  very  select  and  old  character  of  the  stock,  as  well  as 
the  outright  sale,  no  doubt  causing  the  great  competition. 
£    s.    d.  £     s.    d. 

19  Cows     92     1     4     1,749     6     0 

13  Bull      39     0    3     607    3    0 

"salveraging  ...     70  10    3    2,256     9     0 
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SALE  OF  MR.  DAVID  NE  SHAM'S 
SHORTHORN  HERD, 
At  Haughton-le-Skerne,  Darlington,  on  Friday, 
April  21st,  1871. 
BY  MR.  JOHN  THORNTON. 
The  larger  portion  of  this  herd  was  of  the  old  Raine  blood, 
which  has  been  celebrated  and  admired  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  generations.  Some  of  the  older  breeders  thought  that  the 
cattle  had  lost  size,  though  their  original  type,  of  colour,  sym- 
metry, and  countenance,  had  been  maintained.  The  stock  went 
into  Mr.  Nesham's  possession  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Raine  as  the 
farm  at  Gaiuford  was  given  up,  and  Mr.  Nesham  took  it  with 
the  Shorthorns  at  a  valuation.  These,  with  those  of  his  own, 
soon  outgrew  all  the  accommodation  both  at  Gainford  (where 
there  is  but  little  grass- land)  and  at  hisownfarm  at  Haughton  -le- 
Skernemany  years  ago  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Trotter  jand 
where  the  originals  of  the  Sjlphs  were  bred.  Tliis  over- 
stocking and  loss  of  the  hay  and  turnip  crop  went  much 
against  the  condition  of  the  cattle,  though  they  finally  came 
out  tolerably  well,  especially  the  two-year-old  heifers,  which 
were  very  good.  Mr.  A.  Bethune  occupied  the 
chair  at  the  lunch,  and  the  majority  of  the 
company  who  had  been  at  Stanwick  the  day 
before  were  present.  The  first  lot,  an  old  cow  fresh-looking 
though  in  her  fourteenth  year,  went  to  Mr.  Dent  for  38  gs. 
Mr.  Tracy,  of  Edeubridge,  bought  the  best  bred  and  one  of 
the  best-looking  cows  in  Queen  Maynard,  cheap  enough 
at  54  gs.;  her  calf,  a  white  one,  going  for  13  gs.  to  Mr.  T. 
Robinson,  of  Burton-on-Trent.  Mr.  Tracy  also  'took  lot  7, 
Cherry  Blanche,  a  cow  of  the  famous  old  Cherry  blood, 
for  48  gs.,  somewhat  low  in  condition,  but  an  abundant  milker. 
Fatiko,  a  red  three-year-old  heifer  of  great  substance  and 
evenness  of  flesh,  made  the  top  price  of  the  day.  Mr.  Black- 
stock  and  Mr.  Osborne  of  Australia  opposed  Messrs.  Hampton 
and  Van  Meter,  two  breeders  from  Kentucky,  who  finally  se- 
cured her  at  140  gs.  Two  or  three  other  good  young  cows 
were  also  bought  by  them.  Rachel  (of  the  Raine  blood) 
went  to  Mr.  Blackstock  for  71  gs.,  and  Mr.  Osborne 
purchased  Fatima,  a  two-year-old  in-calf  heifer  of  a 
fine  colour,  and  very  symmetrical,  for  55  gs.  Alexander,  a 
two-year-old  bull,  full  brother  to  the  heifer  Fatico,  also  goes 
abroad  for  47  gs. ;  and  Romulus,  a  roan  yearling  of  extraor- 
dinary size,  made  68  gs.,  from  Mr.  Greenwell  of  Hert- 
fordshire. Some  extra  lots  of  Mr.  Jefi'rey  Bulmer's  and 
Mr.  Botcherby's  also  sold  well.  Familiar  Hopewell  go- 
ing for  110  guineas  to  Mr.  Blackstock,  who  also 
bought  Mr.  Bulmer's  Princess  Royal  7th,  a  prize  heifer,  for 
60  gs.  Royal  Buckingham,  nine  years  old,  and  rather  a  plain 
coloured  bull,  made  only  37  gs.,  from  Mr.  Grundy. 

49  cows     ...     £39  11     2      £1,938     6    0 

14  bulls     ...       37    6    0     382    4    0 

63  Averaged      36  16    8     £2,320  10    0 


PEDIGREE  STOCK  SALES  IN  1871. 

MAY  1. — At  Alvralton,  Huntingdon,  Stock,  the  property  of 

the  Hon.  0.  W.  Fitzwilliam.    By  Mr.  W.  Mann,  Marholm. 
MAY  2. — At  Wicken,  Stony  Stratford,  Shortliorns  from  Lord 

Penrhyn's  herd.     By  Mr.  H.  Strafford,  Euston  Square, 

London. 
MAY   3. — At   Havering,    Romford,    Shorthorns    from   Mr. 

Mcintosh's  herd.    By  Mr.  H.  Strafford. 
MAY  4.— At  Boynton  Hall,  Chelmsford,  Mr.  J,  Christie's 

Shorthorn  herd.    By  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 
MAY  9. — At  Packington  Hall,  Coventry,  the  late  Lord  Ayles- 

ford's  Shorthorn  herd.     By  Mr.  H.  StraflTord. 
MAY  10.— At  Northill,  Biggleswade,  Mr.  Burton's  Shorthorn 

herd.    By  Mr.  H.  Strafford. 
MAY  11. — At  Cranmore,  Market  Deeping,  Mr.  R.  Searson's 

Shorthorn  herd.    By  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 
MAY  17.— At  Sproatley  Rise,   Hull,   Shorthorns  from  Mr. 

Barber's  herd.    By  Mr.  H.  Straflford. 
MAY  18. — At  Merton,  Thetford,  the  late  Lord  Walsingham's 

Shorthorn  herd.    By  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 
MAY  25.— At  Daill,  Islay,  N.  B.,  Mr.  W.  Webster's  West 

Highland  Herd.    By  Shir  law  and  Son,  Daill, 
MAY  31. — At  Palmer's   Green,    Southgate,    Mr,    Derham's 

3horthom  herd.    By  Mr,  J,  Thornton, 


JUNE  29.— At  Merton,  Thetford,  the  late  Lord  Walsingham's 
Southdown  flock.    By  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 

JULY  28.— At  Biddenham,  Bedford,  Mr.  Charles  Howard's 
Oxford  Down  Rams.    By  Mr.  H.  Strafford. 

JULY  .—At  Cuddesden,  Mr.  ChilUngworth's  Oxford  Down 
Flock.    By  Franklin  and  Gale. 

AUGUST  1.— At  Famley  Hall,  Otley,  the  late  Mr.  Fawkes* 
Shorthorn  herd.     By  Mr.  H.  Strafford. 

AUGUST  2.— At  Upper  Wiucheudon,  Bucks,  Mr.  Treadwell'a 
Oxford  Down  Rams.  By  Mr.  J.  A.  Mumford,  Chilton, 
Thame. 

AUGUST  2.— At  Bullbridge,  Mr.  James  Rawlence's  Hamp- 
shire Down  Rams.    By  Ewer  and  Winstanley,  Salisbury. 

AUGUST  8.— At  Salisbury,  Mr.  E.  Diljlien's  Hampshire 
Down  Rams.    By  Ewer  and  Winstanley. 

SEPTEMBER  7.— At  Holker,  Lancaster,  Shorthorns  from 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  herd.    By  Mr.  H.  Strafford. 

SEPTEMBER  8.— At  Beaumont  Grange,  Lancaster,  Short- 
horns from  Mr.  W.  W.  Slye's  herd ,   By  Mr.  H.  Strafiford, 


THE    FRENCH    PEASANT    FARMERS* 
SEED     FUND. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  Thursday,  April 
20,  was  attended  by  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  Colonel  Berrington,  and 
Monseur  Valiant,  who  have  rendered  great  service  in  either 
personally  superintending  or  arranging  for  the  reception  and 
distribution  of  the  corn  sent  out.  Lord  Vernon,  the  Chair- 
man, tendered  the  best  thanks  of  the  Committee  and  of  the 
subscribers  for  the  great  assistance  rendered  by  these  gentle- 
men, without  whose  aid  and  advice  his  Lordship  felt  assured 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  out  their  object  so 
thoroughly  as  he  believed  this  had  now  been  done.  Sir  Vincent 
Eyre  in  responding  said  he  was  convinced  from  all  he  had 
seen  in  France  that  the  exertions  of  this  Society  would  tend 
more  than  anything  else  to  establish  a  good  feeling  between 
the  people  of  the  two  countries  for  generations  to  come.  He 
believed  that  the  administration  of  the  Fund  had  been  con- 
ducted in  the  most  economical  manner,  and  that  some  forty- 
four  thousand  smaU  farmers  had  by  this  means  been  enabled 
to  look  forward  to  the  fruits  of  another  harvest,  of  which 
otherwise  they  could  have  had  no  hopes. 

It  was  determined  to  send  out  in  small  parcels  for  distribu- 
tion through  the  four  districts  where  the  fund  is  employed, 
in  all  about  £1,500,  of  onions,  carrots,  haricot  beans,  and 
white  turnips  ;  and  instructions  have  been  given  for  the  pur- 
chase of  seed  maize  in  such  quarters  where  this  is  still 
required. 

It  was  announced  that  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had  requested 
the  Committee  to  undertake  the  expenditure  of  about  £1,500 
wMch  had  been  subscribed  in  Sweden  and  forwarded  to  his 
Excellency. 

It  was  determined  not  to  purchase  any  more  wheat,  and  as 
the  season  is  advancing  the  Committee  is  naturally  desirous 
that  all  subscriptions  still  outstanding  should  be  paid  in  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 


THE  BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY'S 
MEETING  IN  1872.  —  Under  the  head  of  Dorchester 
News,  The  Sherborne  Journal  says :  "  It  is  now  definitely 
settled  that  the  Show  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society  will  be  held  close  to  the  locality  where  it  was  held  on 
the  former  occasion.  A  deputation  from  the  Society,  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Jonathan  Gray,  Mr.  Knowles,  Mr.  Bush,  Rev.  T. 
Boscawen,  Rev.  S.  Best,  Mr.  Speckman,  Mr.  Henry  Fookes, 
Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Godwin,  came  here  on  Thursday,  and 
visited  the  farms  of  Mr.  H.  Mayo  and  Mr.  Harding,  of  Stins- 
ford.  They  chose  a  piece  of  pasture-ground  at  Stinsford,  just 
outside  the  turnpike-gate  on  the  Blaadford-road,  37  acres  in 
extent,  and  the  shape  which  the  Society  favours — an  irregular 
triangle.  The  field  is  well  drained,  and  the  river  being  close 
at  hand,  there  will  be  au  abundant  supply  of  water  handy. 
The  toll-gate  is  to  be  made  free  by  the  local  committee  during 
the  week.  A  trial-ground  near  the  Show-field  will  be  pro- 
vided. After  signing  the  formal  documents  at  the  Council 
Chamber,  the  Corporation  and  deputation  adjourned  to  the 
residence  of  the  Mayor,  who  entertained  tliem. 
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THE    CENTRAL     CHAMBER    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


A  Special  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  April  20, 

for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Local  Taxation 

Committee  ou  the  two  Bills  of  the  Government.     The  chair 

was  taken  by  the  President,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  M.P. 

After  the  election  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  and  Earl  Howe, 

The  Chairman  read  the  Report, which  was  as  follows: 

Suggestions  by  the  Local  Taxation^  Committee 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  with  a  view  to  the  com-se  to  be  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  Mr.  Goschen's  Bills  on  "Local  Rating 
and  Government,"  and  "  Local  Taxation,"  April  20th,  187L 
Delay  in  Production  of  the  Bills. — Your  Committee  having 
considered  the  two  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Goschen,  entitled, 
1.  The  Rating  and  Local  Government  Act,  1871,  2.  The 
Rating  and  House  Tax  Act,  1871,  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  Isills  were  promised  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  on  the  -Ith  inst.,  in  order  that  members  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  considering  them  during  the  Easter 
Vacation.  They  were,  however,  not  received  before  the  14tli 
inst.,  and  your  Committee  have,  therefore,  had  a  very  short 
time  to  consider  their  provisions  and  the  important  changes 
proposed.  Your  Committee  regret  that  they  are  unable  to 
perceive  from  the  tenour  of  these  Ijills  that  the  Government 
are  prepared  to  admit  the  grievance  to  which  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  have  so  frequently  called  attention.  As  an 
attempt,  however,  to  reduce  to  some  sort  of  order  the  chaos 
of  Local  Taxation  and  Administration,  your  Committee  have 
deemed  it  desirable  to  examine  the  details  of  the  measure. 
Parts  Approved  of. — Your  Committee  fullj'  approve  of  the 
proposed  consolidation  of  the  rates,  as  tending  to 
greater  simpUcity,  also  of  the  proposed  mode  of 
levying  by  a  demand-note  which  is  to  specify  the 
rate  in  the  i)ound  for  the  different  items.  They  also 
view  vrith  satisfaction  the  suggested  mode  of  collection  and 
audit.  Your  Committee  would  remark  that  these  recom- 
mendations were  embodied  in  the  Report  of  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion Committee  of  last  session,  and  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved of  by  them.  Your  Committee  Ijeg  to  signify  their 
approval  of  the  general  principle  of  parochial  and  county 
boards,  but  they  consider  that  the  mode  of  their  constitution 
and  the  powers  projiosed  to  be  conferred  upon  them  should 
be  carefully  considered.  They  also  approve  such  alterations 
in  the  parochial  officers  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
these  proposals.  They  would,  however,  call  attention  to  the 
novel  mode  of  election  by  ballot,  as  well  as  to  the  provision 
by  which  the  small  ratepayers  of  58.  a  year  will  have  an 
equal  power  with  the  large  occupier  whose  rates  may  amount 
to  £50  a  year  and  upwards.  Your  Committee  would  also 
point  out  the  hardship  inflicted  on  the  freeholder  in  clause 
46,  sec.  5  of  the  Rating  and  Local  Government  BiU,  which 
provides,  "That  where  the  same  person  is  occupier  and 
owner  of  the  same  hereditament,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
as  occupier  only  in  respect  of  such  hereditament."  This 
appears  a  hardship  to  your  Committee ;  because,  if  the 
owner  chose  to  let  his  hereditament,  he  would  retain  his 
vote  as  owner,  whilst  his  tenant  or  occupier  would  also 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  respect  of  his  occupancy.  Pating  of 
Property  not  at  present  Pated.— Your  Committee  "consider  it  a 
Step  in  the  right  direction  that  those  kinds  of  real  property 
not  at  present  rated  should  contrilmte.  They  have  always 
advocated  the  principle  that  there  should  be  no  exemptions  ; 
but  here  they  must  remark  that,  if  the  law  is  to  be  altered,  it 
should  not  be  altered  with  reference  to  real  property  only, 
which  is  already  unfairly  overburdened.  Income  from  pro- 
perty of  every  kind  ought  to  be  made  to  contribute.  If  a 
portion  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  is  to  be  repealed, 
the  rating  area  ought  to  be  extended  impartially,  or  an  effi- 
cient substitute  in  lieu  of  these  exceptional  national  burdens 
should  be  provided.  Mr.  Goschen's  proposal  simply  aggra- 
vates the  present  unjust  impositions  on  one  kind  of  property 
for  imperial  objects,  and  directly  abrogates  the  cardinal  jirin- 
ciple  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  by  repealing  the  words  wliich 
fixed  the  charge  for  relief  of  the  poor  according  to  "  ability." 
The  portions  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  which  Mr.  Goschen  pro- 
poses to  repeal  are  as  follows :  The  follo^ving  words  in  section 
1,  "  by  taxation  of  every  inhabitant,  parson,  vicar,  and  other, 
and  of  every  occupier  of  lands,  houses,  tithes  imjjropriate,  or 
propriations  of  tithes,  coal  mines,  or  saleable  underwoods  in 
the  said  parish,"  in  ' '  such  competent  sum  and  sums  of  money 
as  they  shall  think  fit,"  and  the  words  "according  to  the 
oMihfy  of  the  same  parish."  Peturns  No.  -137  and  .170.— Mr 
Goschen's  voluminous  returns  (Nos.  437  and  470)  have  quite 
evaded  the  ((uestion  at  issue— viz.,  the  entire  exemption  of 
property  other  than  real  from  contribution  to  rates  for  na- 
tional purposes.    These  returns  are  manifestly  the  key  to  the 


bills,  which,  instead  of  holding  out  any  prospect  of  allevia- 
tion, evidently  contemplate  and  threaten  the  imposition  of 
future  increased  burdens  upon  ratepaj'ers.  Foreign  Stcflisties. 
— The  return  (No.  470)  above  alluded  to  contains  statistics  of 
the  amount  of  Imperial  and  Local  Taxation  borne  by  other 
countries.  Your  Committee  fail  to  see  that  they  are  of  any 
value  as  affording  accurate  means  of  comparison  wth  our 
own.  They  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  the  proportion  agricul- 
tural wealth  and  real  property  bear  to  other  descriptions  of 
property  in  those  countries,  a  point  on  which  trustworthy 
statistics  have  not  yet  been  obtained  even  by  our  own  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  ourselves.  Your  Committee  would, 
however,  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  none  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  these  returns  are  collected  is  anything  like 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  local  charges  raised  directly  from 
real  property  as  with  us.  Thus,  for  example,  in  France  we 
find  that  only  27.60  per  cent,  of  the  local  taxation  is  borne 
directly  by  real  property,  while  72.40  per  cent,  is  raised  in- 
directly mainly  on  articles  of  general  consumption  ;  these 
proportions  being  in  England  nearly  exactly  reversed, 
78.81  per  cent,  being  directly  levied  on  realty,  and  21.19 
only  in  an  indirect  manner.  These  figures  are  Mr.  Goschen's 
own  in  Return  No.  470.  Local  Taxation  in  Foreign  Countries. 
— Mr.  Goschen  himself  states  at  page  38  of  his'  report  (Re- 
turn No.  470),  that  when  he  came  to  inquire  into  the  local 
taxation  statistics  of  Prussia  and  Hungary  that  they  are 
"  very  incomplete,"  and  that  the  accounts  from  Russia  on 
this  subject  are  "  not  altogether  trustworthy."  And  again 
at  page  40  he  states  "  that  the  comparisons  which  have  Ijeen 
made  between  the  Imrdens  on  real  property  in  England 
and  in  foroign  countries  are  too  general  to  be  concluisive  or 
of  practical  application."  Your  committee  quite  concur  in 
this  statement.  Pelatice  Increase  of  Wealth  in  England  and 
Wales. — In  no  country  is  there  so  much  personal  wealth  as  in 
this  at  the  present  time.  The  increase  in  incomes  arising 
from  commerce,  manufactures,  and  trades  far  exceeds  the 
increase  in  incomes  derived  from  real  property.  Mr.  Purdy 
has  calculated  that  during  the  fifty  years  between  1815  and 
1865,  whilst  land  rental  increased  36  per  cent.,  the  profits 
arising  from  trades  and  professions  increased  212  per  cent. 
Your  committee  cannot  fail  to  note  that,  while  much  has  been 
made  in  argument  of  the  increased  value  of  land  at  the  pi-e- 
sent  day,  the  large  amount  of  personal  property  merged  in 
real  property,  and  by  which  indeed  its  value  has  been  mainlj' 
augmented,  is  altogether  lost  tight  of.  They  would  observe 
that  the  objectionable  principle,  peculiar  to  England  and 
Wales  (from  which  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  exempt),  of 
rating  industrial  capital  immediately  it  is  invested  in  the  im- 
proved cultivation  of  the  land  or  'in  the  improvement  of 
houses,  remains  untouched  in  the  bill,  and  leaves  such  in- 
vestors a  just  cause  of  complaint  in  the  distinction  remaining 
between  capital  so  employed  and  that  employed  in  other 
industries.  Assessments  have,  moreover,  increased  ou  real 
property  vastly  during  the  last  ten  years,  chiefly  through  the 
operation  of  the  Parochial  Assessment  Bill,  though  the  rents 
or  intrinsic  value  of  the  property  has  not  proportionately  in- 
creased. In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  all  wealth  was  derived 
from  real  property.  It  was  therefore  only  just,  in  those  days, 
that  land  and  houses  should  bear  all  the  taxation.  In  Hungary 
and  other  countries  which  Mr.  Goschen  has  instanced  the 
condition  of  property  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  England 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  No  fair  comparison  can  therefore 
be  made  as  to  the  various  systems  of  taxation  in  force  at  the 
present  time.  Statistics. — In  Return  470,  appendix  part  III., 
page  119,  Mr.  Goschen  professes  to  give  an  analysis  of  the 
imperial  taxation  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  year  1868- 
1869. 

I.  Imperial  taxes  falling  on  real  property — 

Three-fourths  of  stamps  on  deeds,  &c.          ...  £1,033,500 

Succession  duty      671,000 

Two-thirds  of  fii'e  insm-ance  duty        641,285 

One-tenth  of  probate  duty           143,552 

Income  tax  on  real  property  (Schedule  A)  at 

5d.  in  the  pound         2,517,000 

Land  tax  (um-edeemed) 1,082,000 

House  tax      1,062,000 


Annual  land  tax  redeemed  (omitted)  ... 


£7,050,337 
950,673 


£8,001,010 
Your  committee  would  remark  here  that  an  amount  of  land 
tax  of  £950,673  has  been  redeemed.  So  that  the  actual  land 
tax  costs  in  jiresent  payments  and  capital  sunk  £2,032,673 
annually.  Mr,  Goschen  has  made  no  allowance  for  redeemed 
land  tax, 
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II.  Imperial  taxes  not  ialling  upon  real  propertj' — 

Customs         £16,956,199 

Kxcise 13,136,188 

Stamps   (less  stamps  on  deeds,  succession, 
fire  insurances,  and  probate  duty,  falling 

upon  real  property) 5,425,851 

Assessed  taxes  (less  land  and  house  tax  failing 

on  real  property)        1,138,127 

Income  tax  (lees  amount  falling  on  real  pro- 
perty)             4,862,829 

Net  receipts  from  post-office,  deducting  ex- 
penditure           957,470 

Total  imperial  taxation  uotonreal  property...  £12,476,664 
Making  a  total  imperial  taxation  for  England  and  Wales  of 
£49,527,001.     But  Mr.  Goschenin  Table  II.  has  grouped  toge- 
ther customs,  excise,  assessed  taxes,  and  receipts  from  post- 
office,  none  of  which  are  taxes  upon  proj^erty  at  all.    This  is 
therefore  a  most  unjust  and  unfair  comparison,  and  your  com- 
mittee contend  that  if  his  conclusions  are  based  on  these  data 
they  are  most  fallacious.     Customs  and  excise  being  indirect 
taxes  paid  by  the  whole  community,  owners  of  both  real  and 
personal  property,  who  also  pay  assessed  taxes,  and  from 
whom  are  gathered  the  post-office  receipts,  all  these  taxes 
are  levied  upon  persons  rather  than  property.    The  total  im- 
perial taxation  of  England  and  Wales  for  1868-69  ought  to  be 
made  up  as  follows,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  : 
I.  Imperial  taxes  falling  on  real  property    ...       £7,050,337 
(N.B.  The  land  tax  redeemed,  £950,673, 
is  not  taken  credit  for  here,  otherwise 
the  amount  would  be  £8,001.010). 
II.  Taxes  upon  property  other  than  real        ...     £10,288,680 
III.  Taxes  not  upon  property  : 

Customs  £16,956,199 

Excise 13,136.188 

Assessed  Taxes        1,138,127 

Post-office  receipts 957,470 

£32,187,984 


Total  imperial  taxation     £49,527,001 

the  same  total  as  Mr.  Goschen's.  This  being  the  total 
imperial  taxation  of  England  and  Wales,  it  follows  that 
according  to  Mr.  Goschen's  figures :  I.  Real  property 
pays  14.23  per  cent. ;  II.  Other  property  pays  20.79  per 
cent. ;  III.  Taxes  not  upon  property  pays  64.98  per  cent, 
of  the  total  Imperial  Taxation,  but  it  also  follows  that  if  real 
property  were  credited  with  the  redeemed  land  tax,  the  per- 
centage paid  by  it  would  be  far  greater.  It  has  never  Ijeen 
disguised  by  yom'  Committee  that  real  property  pays  rather 
less  than  other  descriptions  of  property  towards  the  Imperial 
Taxation  of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the  Local  Taxation, 
your  Committee  find  at  page  120  of  the  same  return,  that 
Mr.  Goschen  states  the  case  as  follows : 

Local  Taxation  of  England  and  Wales,  1868-9. 

Local  taxation  on  real  property         £16,223,000 

,,  ,,        not  on  real  property  (viz.,  tolls, 

dues,  &c.)       4,363,000 


Total  local  taxation  ...  £20,586,000 
From  this  we  see  that  real  property  pays  78'81  per  cent. 
Tolls,  dues,  &c.,  which  are  not  taxes  on  property,  pay  21'19 
per  cent,  of  the  total  Local  Taxation  of  England  and  Wales. 
Your  Committee  are  now  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  aggregate 
total  of  Imperial  and  Local  Taxation  as  follows  : 

I.  Taxes  on  real  property — 

I.Imperial £7,050,337 

2.  Local        16,223,000 

^—£23,273,337 

II.  Taxes  on  other  property — 

I.Imperial £10,288,680 

2.  Local        nil. 

£10,288,680 

III.  Taxes  not  on  property  (viz.,  in- 

direct taxation,  assessed  taxes, 

P.O.  receipts,  tolls,  dues,  &c.)— 

I.Imperial £32,187,981 

2.  Local        4,363,000 

£36,650,981 


Total  imperial  and  local  taxation  of  England 
and  Wales £70,113,001 

In  this  Table,  as  will  be  seen,  no  credit  is  given  to  real 
property  for  redeemed  land  tax.  It  appears  then,  that — 
I.  Keal  property  pays  33'19  per  cent.;  II.  Other  property 
pays  14-68  per  cent. ;  III.  Taxes  not  on  property  pay  52'13  per 
cent,  of  the  total  Imperial  and  Local  Taxation  of  England  and 
Wales,  taken  in  the  aggregate.  Your  Committee  would  heg 
to  draw  attention  to  these  results,  which  they  have  deduced 
from  Mr.  Goschen's  own  figures.  The  Comm'ittee  think  them 
most  important,  and  believe  them  to  be  incontrovertible,  and 
they  are  of  opinion  that  they  have  clearly  made  out  that  real 
property  (consisting  of  lands  and    houses)  labours  under 


heavy  inequalities  and  grievances ;  that,  m  fact,  it  pays  con- 
siderably more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  aggregate 
taxation  that  is  contributed  towards  the  revenue  by  other 
descriptions  of  property.  Your  Committee  proceed  to  a  fur- 
ther analysis  of  the  total  Local  Taxation  levied  on  real  pro- 
perty, dividing  the  items  into  those  which  are  for  mitional 
purposes,  and  those  which  are  for  local  purposes.  These 
items  will  be  foimd  at  page  2  of  Mr.  Goschen's  Return,  No. 
470,  1868-69. 

I.  National  purposes : 

1.  Poor  relief  proper       £7,500,000 

2.  Expenses  incurred  under  Vaccination  Acts,  Re- 

gistration Acts,  Assesisment  Acts,  Collector's 

salaries 300,000 

3.  Highway  Rate 1,500,000 

4.  County,  HuncU-ed,  Police,  and  Borough  Rate  ...  3,000,000 


£12,300,000 

II.    Local  purposes  : 

1.  Lighting  and  Watching  Rate £100,000 

2.  Improvement  Commissioners 400,000 

3.  General  District  Rates 1,700,000 

4.  General  and  Lighting  Rates  in  the  Metropolis  ...    1,000,000 

5.  Rates  levied  by  Commissioners  of  Sewers  (includ- 
ing Embankment  Rates)  Metropolitan,  £500,000 
Extra-MetropoUtan,  £200,000    700,000 

6.  Other  rates  (Burial  Boards,  Fire  Brigades,  &c.)      400,000 


£4,300,000 

Total     £16,600,000 

By  the  aid  of  the  above  analysis  your  Committee  are 
enabled  to  point  out  the  delusive  statistics  contained  in  Return 
No.  437.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  report  of  your 
Committee  they  stated.tlieir  impressions  of  the  unmistakeable 
bias  and  animus  of  thi  s  Return.  An  Amended  Return  (No. 
141),  lately  issued,  proves  that  they  were  right  in  their 
opinion.  The  first  Retui-n  (No.  437)  piu-ported  to  show  the 
general  average  of  rates  on  rural  districts,  as  compared  vrith 
the  general  average  m  town  unions,  and  gave  the  rate  in  the 
pound  as  follows  :— Rural  Unions  2s.  9id.,  To^vn  Unions  4s., 
and  Average  Rate  3s.  4d.  But  in  estimating  the  rate  in  the 
pound  for  town  miions,  those  rates  which  are  for  purely  local 
pm'poses  were  taken  credit  for,  purposes  which,  as  wiU  be 
seen  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  are  provided  liy  rural  dis- 
tricts from  private  resources.  In  the  amended  Return  (No. 
141)  which  was  obtained  on  the  application  of  your  chairman, 
these  purely  local  rates  are  eliminated,  and  it  appears  that  the 
rate  in  the  pound  for  national  purposes  is :  In  Rural  Unions 
2s.  OJd.,  in  Town  Unions  2s.  6d.,  and  Average  Rate  2s.  3d. ; 
whilst  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  it  is :  In  Rural  Unions 
Is.  55d.,  in  Tovra  Unions  Is.  7Jd.,  and  Average 
Rate  Is.  Q\A.,  and  thus  your  Committee  are  enabled  to 
prove  that  the  rate  in  towii  unions,  for  national  purposes 
(viz.,  for  poor  and  county  rates)  exceeds  that  in  rural  unions 
\>j  5id.  only,  whilst  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  the  excess  is 
but  Ifd.  From  this  it  appears  that  Mr.  Goschen's  statement, 
p.  3  (437),  "  That  the  rate  in  the  town  unions  exceeds  that  in 
rui-al  unions  by  Is.  2Jd.  in  the  pound,  or  44  per  cent.,"  is 
most  inaccurate.  Town  and  Country,  Owner  and  Occu- 
pier. —  Having  du-ected  attention  to  the  delusive  sta- 
tistics upon  which  the  Bills  are  founded,  your  Com- 
mittee beg  to  di-aw  attention  to  Mr.  Goschen's  attempt 
to  set  at  variance  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. (1)  He  tries  to  set  the  inhabitants  of  towns  against 
the  inhabitants  of  rm-al  districts.  (2)  He  draws  an  invidious 
distinction  between  owners  and  occupiers.  Now  yoiu-  Com- 
rnittee  maintain  that  this  is  emphatically  a  ratepayers'  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  a  question  between  to^'^^l  and  country,  be- 
tween owner  and  occupier.  It  is  whether  one  description  of 
property  shall  continue  exclusively  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  objects  which  are  confessedly  of  national  obliga- 
tion ;  and  this  Mr.  Goschen  ignores  altogether.  1.  Town  and 
Cunnfry.  —  First,  as  regards  town  and  rural  districts, 
the  Local  Taxation  Coumiittee  have  never  failed  to 
impress  upon  the  public  mind  on  every  possible  occasion 
that  the  question  was  finite  as  interesting,  if  anything,  more 
interesting  to  owners  and  occupiers  of  house  property,  than 
to  owners  and  occupiers  of  land ;  but  the  }n-oposal  of  Mr. 
Goschen  to  hand  over  the  amount  of  the  house  duty  to  re- 
lieve the  local  rates  is  very  illusory  and  can  give  no  real  sa- 
tisfaction. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will,  in  all 
probability,  have  to  make  up  the  amount  by  increased 
taxation,  for  the  sum  can  ill  be  spared  from  the  national 
excheiiuer,  and  thus  those  of  the  ratepayers  who  do  not 
get  any  relief  from  the  transfer  will  have  increased  taxation 
heaped  upon  them,  and  those  who  do  get  re'.ief,  as  far  as 
rates  are  concerned,  will  have  to  make  up  the  amount  by  in- 
creased imperial  taxation.  Mr.  Goschen  allows  that  local 
taxes  have  increasad  from  £8,000,000  to  £16,000,000 
between  1843  and  1868,  and  he  proceods  to  analyse 
the  increase  as  follows  :—  £2,000,000  due  to  poor 
rate,     £5,000,000     to      town     improvement     rates,     aa4 
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£1,000,000  to  police  and  miscellaneous  purposes.  And 
he  attempts  to  di-aw  an  invidious  distinction  between  town 
and  rural  districts.  He  states  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
increase,  at  least  £6,500,000,  has  faUeu  upon  urban  and  not 
upon  rural  districts,  I'rom  which  we  are  intended  to  infer 
that  house  property  has  suffered,  whilst  land  is  little,  if  any- 
thing, worse  off  than  formerly;  but  Mr.  Goscheu  himself 
allows  that  £3,000,000  of  the  increase  are  due  to  to-^vn  im- 
provement rates,  representing  municipal  expenditure  for 
lighting  and  paving,  sanitary  improvements,  and  metropo- 
litau  rates,  public  works,  &c. ;  and  he  further  states  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  outlay  on  these  purposes  must  be  regarded 
as  "remunerative"  in  many  senses,  and  as  being  not  so 
much  "a  )nirden  as  an  investment,"  in  which  remark  the 
Committee  quite  agree  with  him ;  but  he  altogether  leaves 
out  of  the  account  that,  in  rural  districs,  expenditm-e  of  the 
like  kind  has  been  defrayed  from  private  resources.  The 
outlay  bemg  considered  remunerative  has  caused  private  en- 
teri^rise  to  do  in  the  country,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
rate,  what  has  in  towns  been  carried  out  by  siich  means. 
The  Committee  camaot  accept  Mr.  Goschen's  statement, 
therefore,  as  a  fan*  comparison  of  the  relative 
increase  of  burdens  between  town  and  country.  2.  Owner 
and  Occupier. — As  regards  the  proposed  division  of  payment 
of  rates  between  owner  and  occupier,  your  committee  would 
observe  that  no  relief  whatever  will  be  obtained  by  this  tUvi- 
sion,  except  in  the  case  of  new  rates,  and  your  committee  ob- 
ject strongly  to  the  principle  of  interference  with  the  right 
of  private  contract.  It  might  be  prejudicial  to  occupiers  that 
existing  arrangements  should  be  disturbed  ;  for,  in  making 
fresh  arrangements,  revaluations  would  be  necessary,  which 
might  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  occupier.  The  o^vner, 
whether  of  land  or  houses,  may  raise  his  rent  by  the  amount 
to  which  he  is  charged  to  the  rates,  and  will  proba- 
bly raise  it  sufficiently  to  leave  a  margin  for  contin- 
gencies. Should  the  proposal  become  law  it  woiUd 
tend  to  introduce  a  system  of  rack-rental  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  occupier  would,  therefore,  not  be  benefited. 
Mr.  Goschen  has  based  his  recommendation  for  the  division 
of  payment  between  owners  and  occupiers  upon  the  improve- 
ment in  administration,  which  he  asserts.would  be  consec[uent 
upon  the  introduction  of  owners  to  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration. He  believes  that  owners  would  thus  be  induced  to 
take  a  greater  mterest  in  local  expenditure.  Your  committee 
cannot  see  the  force  of  Mr.  Goschen's  arguments.  Boards  of 
guardians,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  for  the  most  part 
employers  of  labour,  and  so  have  a  direct  interest  in  keeping 
down  the  rates.  This  interest  will  not  be  so  direct  when 
owners  have  to  pay  half  the  rate.  For  the  same  reason  the 
occupier  is  more  conversant  with  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  those  who  look  to  the  rates  as  a  re- 
source in  cases  of  destitution  and  distress.  Tifhcowners 
and  Small  Freeholders.— The  titheowners  of  the  country, 
who  are,  for  tlie  most  part,  large  ratepayers,  also  the  yeo- 
men and  small  freeholders  occupying  their  own  land,  would 
reap  nn  Ijenefit  from  these  proposed  changes.  Sanitari/ 
Heguhif ions. —The  sanitary  regulations  in  the  bill  will  also 
aggravate  the  present  injustice,  and  tend  to  a  great  increase 
of  local  expenditure.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee 
these  regulations  ought  to  form  a  separate  bill,  and  be  dis- 
cussed upon  their  ownmerits.  The  powers  to  be  gi-anted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  regu- 
lations appear  to  your  Committee  to  be  very  arliitrary.  Very 
little  real  control  will  he  left  to  the  local  authorities,  who  will 
not  be  able  to  appoint  their  own  paid  othcers  or  award  sala- 
ries without  the  approval  of  the  central  authority  (the  Local 
Government  Board) .  The  central  authority  may  also  dismiss 
these  officers,  whilst  the  local  authority  cannot  do  so  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  central.  The  Local  Govermnent 
Board  may  also  from  time  to  time  alter  the  rural  sanitary 
districts.  The  powers  of  the  sanitary  authorities  will  be 
enormous,  and  the  expenses  entailed  will  be  very  consider- 
able. See  clauses  21  and  26.  24.  Where  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Act,  1858,  is  in  force  throughout  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  sanitary  authority,  there  shall  attach  to 
and  be  exerciseable  by  that  authority :  (1.)  All  powers, 
duties,and  exemption  attaching  to  or  exerciseable  ))y  a 
local  board;  also,  (2.)  All  powers,  duties,  and  exemptions 
attaching  to  or  exerciseable  liy  any  council,  commissioners, 
or  other  local  authority,  under  the  Common  Lodging  Houses 
Acts,  the  Diseases  Prevention  Acts,  the  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses  Acts,  the  Workshop  Regulation  Act,  the  Labouring 
Classes  Lodging  Houses  Acts,  the  Artisans  and  Labourers' 
Dwelling  Act,  and  the  Bakehouse  Regulation  Act,  or  any  of 
8uch  Acts.  Where  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  is  not  in 
force  throughout  the  jurisdiction  of  a  sanitary  authority, 
there  shall  be  attached  to  and  be  exerciseable  by  the 
sanitary  authority  of  that  district:  (1.)  All  powers,  duties, 
and  exemptions  attaching  to  or  exerciseable  by  the 
8e\ver  authority  or  nuisance  authority  under  the  Sewage 
Utilisation  Acts,  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  and  the 
Bakehouse  Regulation  Act,  or  any  of  such  Acts  :  also 
t^.;  Ail  povyers,  duties,  and  exemptions  attaching  to 
or  exerciseable  by  the  local  authority  under  the  Coimnon 
Lodging  Houses  Acts,  the  Diseases  Prevention  Acts,  the 


Baths  and  Wash-houses  Acts,  the  Workshop  Regulation  Act, 
the  Labouring  Classes'  Lodging  Houses  Acts,  and  the 
Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Aot,orany  such  Acts  of  the 
property  transferred.  26.  Every  sanitary  authority  shall,  by 
contractmg,  purchasmg,  or  hiring,  or  contracting  for  the  use 
of  the  places  and  things  hereinafter  mentioned,  provide  its  dis- 
trict with  proper  places  fiu'nished  with  proper  apparatus  for 
disinfection  of  clothes  and  other  articles,  with  a  proper 
carriage  for  the  conveyance  of  infected  persons,  or  of  persons 
suspected  of  being  infected,  and  with  hospitals  to  which  per- 
sons incapable  of  taking  proper  precautions  against  infection 
and  affected,  or  suspected  of  being  affected,  mth  infectious 
diseases,  may  be  removed.  Centralisation. — Li  conclusion, 
your  Committee  would  point  out  that  in  the  event  of  these 
bills  passing,  the  power  of  the  new  central  authority,  to  be 
called  the  Local  Government  Board,  will  be  enormously  in- 
creased, without  any  compensatory  imperial  contrilmtions. 
Centralisation  is  one  main  point  aimed  at  in  these  bills,  and 
the  local  control,  small  as  it  now  is,  will  be  diminished  more 
than  ever.  Your  committee  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that 
the  bills,  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Goschen,  are  most  unsatis- 
factory. They  in  no  way  meet  the  real  grievance  complained 
of,  viz.,  the  continued  exemption  of  property  other  than  real 
from  contribution  to  rates  levied  for  national  purposes. — 
Massex  Lopes,  Chan-man  of  Local  Taxation  Committee. 

Col.  ToMLlNE,  M.P.,  in  moving  that  this  Report  be  adopted, 
printed,  and  circulated,  remarked  that  the  tactics  of  their 
opponents  had  always  been  to  divide  those  who  were  opposed 
to  them  (Hear,  hear).  First  of  all,  they  were  divided,  or  were 
supposed  to  be  divided,  into  Conservatives  and  Liberals ;  next 
into  landlords  and  tenants ;  then  into  the  inhabitants  of  urban 
and  rural  districts,  as  if  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 
he  resided,  for  example — Nortli  Lincolnshire — there  were  not 
far  more  populous  and  important  towns  than  half-a-dozen 
little  boroughs  like  Richmond,  which  were  called  urban  con- 
stituencies as  distinguished  from  such  important  towns  as  he 
had  just  referred  to.  In  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  distinction 
now  between  county  and  borough  members ;  and  he  would 
recommend  that  as  these  had  been  the  tactics  of 
their  oj)ponent3,  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  should 
act  in  a  similar  manner.  If  by  agitation  they  could 
succeed  in  getting  a  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  public  salaries,  including  that  of  Mr.  Goschen  (laughter), 
should  be  rated  to  all  rates,  they  would  produce  most  striking 
effects,  and  obtain  the  noisy  support  of  certain  gentlemen, 
who  would  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  exemption  of  a 
large  amount  of  wealth  from  the  rates  when  they  found  that 
they  were  on  the  side  of  the  minority  of  wealth-possessors 
who  had  to  contribute  to  the  rates.  That  would  be  carrying 
out  the  principle  of  dividing  interests  by  means  which  this 
exemption  of  personal  wealth  from  rating  had  been  continued. 
Even  the  Bills  of  the  Government  were  based  on  that  prin- 
ciple of  a  division  of  interests ;  for  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
Metropolitan  districts  were  not  to  be  subjected  to  tliem,  and 
yet  their  representatives  had  the  right  to  vote  upon  them. 
Well,  that  was  not  self-government.  Let,  then,  the  question 
be  raised  and  agitated  that  the  salaries  oi  all  public  ofiScials 
should  be  assessed  to  all  rates,  and  the  Chamber  would  enhst 
on  its  side  an  increased  amount  of  support  (Hear,  hear), 

Mr.  T.  Caldecott  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  T.  Arkell  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Goschen 
had  tried  to  set  town  against  country  by  offering  the  house-tax 
for  the  relief  of  towns.  If  he  had  also  offered  the  amount  of 
the  land  tax  for  the  benefit  of  agriculturists  there  might  have 
been  something  like  even-handed  justice.  He  (Mr.  Arkell) 
would  have  all  incomes  above  £100  a  year  taxed  for  local 
purposes.  The  reading  of  Mr.  Goschen's  speech  kindled  liis 
wrath  immensely.  He  afterwards  exaivincd  the  Bill  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  or  not  it  could  be  amended,  and  he 
thought  that  might  be  done  by  imposing  such  an  income-tax  as 
he  had  just  mentioned. 

Professor  Bund  confessed  that  on  reading  Mr.  Goschen's 
speech  he  was  a  little  startled,  not  being  prepared  for  such 
enormous  figures,  but  after  reading  it  he  felt  that  it  was  alto- 
gether deksive.  Of  the  £30,000,000  of  local  taxation  men- 
tioned by  Mr,  Goschen  one-fifth  was  spent  in  the  MetropoUs. 
In  such  a  statement  London  should  have  been  omitted,  but 
tliat  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose  in  view  (Hear, 
hear).  The  handing  over  of  the  house  tax  was  no  doubt 
meant  as  a  sop  to  the  Metropolis.  That  was  the  only  reason 
that  he  could  conceive  for  such  a  proposal.  The  official  re- 
port showed  one  remarkable  omission.  There  was  a  good  deal 
about  Germany  and  other  continental  countries,  but  he  should 
have  preferred  something  about  America,  where  the  character 
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and  habits  of  the  people  resembled  our  owu.  If  such  views 
as  Mr.  Goscheii's  were  fully  carried  out  he  (Professor  Bund) 
would  rather  possess  property  even  in  Paris  than  in  England. 

Mr.  Heneage  wished  to  thauk  the  Council  for  electing  him 
to  fill  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  Council  now  and  that 
of  president  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  an  office  for  which  he  felt 
himself  to  be  unsuited,  because  he  had  not  then  the  honour  of 
possessing  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  first  he  was 
inchned  to  object  to  tliat  part  of  the  report  which  expressed 
approval  of  a  consolidated  rate,  but  his  feeling  of  opposition 
was  removed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  report  it 
was  suggested  that  all  the  provisions  relating  to  sanitary 
questions  should  be  struck  out  of  the  Bill.  He  did  not  grudge 
the  towns  any  relief  which  they  might  obtain  from  the 
Government  measure,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  see  them  relieved  at 
the  expense  of  agriculture  (Hear,  hear).  He  felt  certain  that 
the  city  of  London  was  at  the  bottom  of  that  part  of  the  Bill 
(Hear,  hear),  and  he  should  be  glad  if  some  hon.  member  would 
move  for  a  return  of  the  amount  of  relief  which  the  Bill  would 
give  to  Mr.  Goschen's  constituents  (Hear,  hear).  Having 
recently  attended  four  meetings  of  chambers  of  agriculture 
in  Lincolnshire,  he  must  say  that  nothing  could  have  given 
such  an  impetus  to  those  chambers  than  the  Government  Bills. 
They  had  done  more  than  anything  else  could  have  done  with- 
in the  same  period  to  open  the  eyes  and  rouse  the  sluggish 
feelings  of  farmers  in  tliat  part  of  England.  At  the  meetings 
to  wliich  he  had  alluded,  the  farmers  present  were  unanimous 
in  declaring  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bill, 
that  they  did  not  want  relief  at  the  expense  of  tlieir  landlords, 
or  to  have  fresh  valuers  going  over  their  farms  (Hear,  hear). 
Col.  Paget,  M.P.,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  report 
which  had  just  been  presented.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  representatives  of  agricultural  constituencies  in  Par- 
liament to  know  what  were  the  views  of  that  Chamber  as  to 
the  proper  course  of  action.  One  object  contemplated  in  the 
report  appeared  to  be  that  a  practice  which  had  long  prevailed 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  as  regarded  agricultural  improve- 
ments, should  be  extended  to  England,  that  was  to  say,  that 
land  should  not  be  assessed  at  the  increased  value  arising  from 
such  improvements  during  the  currency  of  a  lease  (Hear, 
hear). 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  that  was  the  case,  adding 
that  he  must  remind  speakers  that  they  were  not  then  dis- 
cussing the  Bill,  but  merely  the  report  of  the  Local  Taxation 
Committee. 

Mr.  G.  Andrews  agreed  with  Mr.  Heneage  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  almost  bound  to  thank  Mr.  Goschen  for  his  mea- 
sure, as  nothing  could  tend  more  to  show  agriculturists 
what  unlimited  charges  they  were  likely  to  be  subjected 
to  if  the  exemptions  of  personal  property  from  poor-rate  assess- 
ment were  permitted  to  continue.  lu  the  last  30  years  local 
burdens  had  increased  more  than  100  per  cent.,  and  perhaps 
in  the  next  30  they  would  have  increased  150  per  cent. 

Mr.  HoDSOL  maintained  that  either  the  assessment  of  land 
must  be  reduced  to  one-fifth  of  the  rental,  or  personal  property 
as  well  as  real  property  must  be  subjected  to  income  tax  for 
the  purposes  of  local  taxation.  Mr.  Goschen's  figures  would, 
he  believed,  prove  most  useful  for  their  purposes. 

Major  Allen,  M.P.,  was  glad  that  the  Chamber  was  not 
going  to  appeal  to  the  country  as  opposed  to  the  towns,  be- 
lieving, as  he  did,  that  many  large  towns  would  assist  it  in  its 
efforts  to  secure  a  better  system. 

Mr.  Turner  (Peterborough)  pointed  out  the  delusiveness  of 
the  Government  proposal  as  regarded  the  division  of  rates  be- 
tween owners  and  occupiers.  Existing  contracts,  he  observed, 
were  not  to  be  affected,  and,  in  the  case  of  new  lettings,  the 
landlord  would  take  care  not  to  lose  by  the  change. 
The  motion  was  then  adopted. 

The  Chairman  said  he  felt  sure  it  would  be  quite  under- 
stood that  the  Local  Taxation  Committee,  in  preparing  that 
report,  had  no  wish  to  dictate  to  the  local  chambers  (Hear, 
hear).  In  discharging  a  duty  involving  great  responsibility, 
their  object  was  simply  to  point  out  the  most  salient  objections 
to  the  two  Government  bills,  and  to  assist  the  provincial  cham- 
bers without  in  any  way  attempting  to  dictate  to  them  (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  BiDDELL,  moved :  "  That  in  accepting  the  report  as 
read  by  our  chairman,  the  thanks  of  this  cliamber  to  accorded 
to  the  Local  Taxation  Committee,  from  whom  that  report 
emanates  ;  and  that  the  provincial  chambers  of  agriculture  be 


requested  to  consider  the  matter  and  impress  upon  their  parlia- 
mentary representatives  the  points  therein  mentioned,  when 
the  bill  is  again  brought  before  the  House." 
Mr.  Long  seconded  the  motion. 
After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Genge  Andrews, 
Professor  Bund  said  two  resolutions  relating  to  that  sub- 
ject having  been  placed  on  the  notice  paper  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  wished  to  observe  that  in  that  case  united  action 
was  most  important,  and  to  deprecate  anything  which  might 
tend  to  create  an  impression  of  weakness  in  the  chambers  of 
agriculture  (Hear,  hear).  He  did  not  know  whether  or  not 
those  resolutions  were  put  forward  with  the  assent  of  the 
Local  Taxation  Committee ;  but  supposing  that  they  were  not 
he  would  suggest  that  any  action  that  might  be  taken  with 
regard  to  the  Government  bills  sliould  not  be  taken  on  any  mere 
abstract  resolutions  emanating  from  an  individual  member  of 
Parliament,  but  should  be  the  united  action  of  that  central 
chamber,  and  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the 
utmost  possible  support,  and  not  show  any  weakness  there. 

Mr.  CoRRANCE,  M.P.,  wished  to  add  a  word  of  warning  to 
the  Council.     Great  danger  might  be  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  that  question  not  only  in  that  Chamber 
but  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  hoped  that  every  one 
would    abstain   from   doing    anything'   which   might    throw 
difficulty  in  the  way  of    future  Parliamentary   proceedings. 
Those  proceedings  must  be  matter  for  grave  consideration,  and 
he  thought  the  feeling  expressed  by  Professor  Bund  on  that 
subject  was  fully  justified.     He  presumed  that  the  Professor 
alluded  especially  to  the  resolutions  placed  on  the  paper  by  his 
friend  Sir  George  Jenkinson  (Hear,  hear).    He  was  convinced 
that  Sir  George  did  what  was  referred  lo  with  the  best  in- 
tentions (Hear,  hear) ;    but  he  was  alsT   convinced  that  he 
would  best  show  his  discretion  by  meeting  the  wishes  of  the 
Chamber  and  leaving  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  advice  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  in  that  room  (Hear,  hear). 
Sir  George  Jenkinson,  M.P.,  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
on  that  subject.     When  he  came  there  that  morning  he  was 
totally  unprepared  for    this— he  did  not  know    whether  he 
might  call  it  an  attack.     (Cries  of  "  No,  no.")     Well,  notice 
of  it  ought  to  have  been  given.     It  was  entirely  foreign  to  the 
proposal  then  before  the  Council,  which  was  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  should  be  given  to  the  Local  Taxation  Committee  for 
the  report  which  had   been  read.    The  two  last  speeclies  were 
not  directed  to  that  point  at  all.     In  the  exercise  of  what  he 
considered  to  be  his  duty  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  he  placed 
resolutions  on  the  notice  paper  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  he  thought  that  for  members  of  that  Council  or  that 
Chamber,  or  deputed  members  of   Chambers,  or  any  one,  to 
make  remarks  of  that  sort  with  regard  to  a  notice  given  by 
him  in  Parliament,  was  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  unusual  and 
out  of  order,  especially  as  there  had  been  no  previous  com- 
munication with  himself  on  the  subject.      Now,  in  order  to 
show  that  he  had  acted  in  strict  conformity  with  what  had  pre- 
viously taken  place  in  tliat   Chamber,   he   would   read  the 
original  motion  on  which  his  notice  in  Parliament  was  based. 
That  motion  was  to  have  been  proposed  in  that  room  by  him- 
self, but  in  his  absence  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Startin,  being 
as  follows  :    "  That  the  present  incidence  of   local  taxation, 
imposing  as  it  does  many  new  and  national  charges  not  men- 
tioned or  contemplated  by  the  original  Act  of  Elizabeth,  and 
falling  as  it  does  on  real  property  only,  is  unjust  and  requires 
revision  ;  and  that  no  Bill  on  this  subject  which  continues  the 
exemption  of  any  other  property  from  contributing  towards 
these  new  and  national  burdens  will  be  regarded  as  just  and 
satisfactory  by  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  real  property." 
That  motion  was  passed  unanimously,  and  the  motion  which  he 
had  placed  on  the  notice  paper  of   the  House  of  Comnions 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  it  was  certainly  conceived 
in  the  same  spirit.     The  notice  was  as  follows  :    "  On  the 
second  reading  of  the  Local  Taxation  Bill  to  move  that  the 
continued  exemption  of  income  derived  from  personal  wealth 
from  contributing  its  fair  share  towards  the  burdens  of  local 
taxation  is  a  great  injustice,  and  that  no  Bill  dealing  with  this 
question  on  the  basis  of  a  continuance  of  such  exemption  can 
be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  or  final  settlement  of  the  griev- 
ance complained  of."     He  repeated  that  if  the  words  of  that 
motion  were  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  motion  passed  there 
the  spirit  was  the   same,  and  he  did  not  think  any  one  could 
say  that  he  had  acted  in  opposition  to  the  meaning  and  inten- 
tion of   the  Chamber  in  placing  that  motion  on  the  notice 
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paper  (Hear,  liear).  He  would  furtlier  say  wilh  regard  to  the 
personal  remarks  made  in  reference  to  himself,  that  he  thought 
he  had  fair  ground  for  what  he  had  done.  That  was  a  sub- 
ject to  which  he  had  devoted  great  attention  ;  he  took  it  up 
several  years  ago,  before  he  obtained  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  he  would  add,  before  their 
worthy  President  commenced  his  efforts,  and  yet  owing  to 
various  circumstances  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
saying  a  single  word  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Their  worthy  President  made  a  most  exhaustive  speech,  which 
extended  over  two  hours  ;  Mr.  Goschen  followed  with  another 
two  hours'  speech,  and  that  entirely  precluded  any  one  else 
from  saying  a  word.  That  was  an  absolute  fact.  Some  of 
his  constituents,  he  knew,  held  the  opinion  that,  as  he  had 
said  a  great  deal  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  his 
own  county,  or  the  county  which  represented  on  that  question, 
it  was  odd  that  he  had  never  expressed  his  opinions  in  the 
House.  He  thought  it  was  odd ;  and  when  the  Government 
bills  were  announced  for  the  second  reading  on  a  certain  day, 
it  was  within  his  legitimate  province  as  a  member  of  the  House, 
who  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  question,  to  put  a  notice 
on  the  paper .  He  was  most  careful  to  make  the  words  of 
his  notice  of  motion  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  unanimously  passed  by  that  Chamber— a 
resolution  which  he  undertook  to  propose  with  the  full  assent 
of  the  committee  of  the  Council  which  sat  on  the  previous 
evening.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  that  resolution 
should  be  proposed  by  him  ;  it  was  in  fact  proposed  dur- 
ing his  temporary  absence  by  Mr.  Startin  ;  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to ;  and  he  did  think  that  in  giving  the  notice  that  he 
had  done  under  those  circumstances,  he  had  not  exceeded  either 
his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  cour- 
tesy and  right  mode  of  action  which  was  due  from  every  mem- 
ber of  that  Chamber  or  that  Council  (Hear,  hear).  That  was 
his  view  of  the  case  ;  and  he  thought  it  would  have  been 
fairer  to  him  if  those  gentlemen  who  had  made  the  observa- 
tions which  had  been  made  in  reference  to  himself  had  given 
him  notice  privately  that  they  intended  to  make  them.  Cer- 
tainly that  course  would  have  been  much  more  likely  to  in- 
duce him  to  withdraw  his  resolutions,  if  they  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Chamber  ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  could  be  likely  to  conduce  to  friendly  feelings  for  a 
member  of  Parliament  to  be  called  to  account  without  any 
previous  notice. 

Mr.  Heneage  said  he  very  much  regretted  the  three  last 
speeches  which  they  had  heard,  in  consequence  of  the  effect 
which  they  must  produce  out  of  doors  (Hear,  hear).  He  still 
hoped,  however,  that  Sir  George  Jenkinson  would  regard  the 
remarks  of  Professor  Bund  in  the  spirit  in  which  lie  believed 
them  to  have  been  uttered  (cheers).  All  the  Professor  asked 
for  was  united  action,  and  he  deprecated  any  independent 
course  being  taken  by  any  one  which  might  tend  to  jeopardise 
the  result  of  the  proceedings  ot  the  Chambers  (Hear,  hear). 
He  felt  sure  that  Sir  George,  in  putting  his  notice  on  the 
paper,  had  not  the  slightest  intention  to  jeopardise  the  success 
of  any  elfort  which  the  Chamber  might  make  to  improve  or 
to  defeat  the  Bills,  and  no  one  would  grudge  him  any  speech 
whicli  he  might  make,  or  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
abilities  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  question  before 
them  was  far  more  important  than  that  of  any  individual 
member's  being  aggrieved  (Hear,  hear).  The  question  was, 
whether  they  should  divide  their  forces  (Hear,  hear) — whether 
they  should  liave  a  discussion  on  the  subject  before  the  thing 
had  been  maturely  considered,  and  thus  support  those  whom 
they  desired  to  weaken.  He  would  appeal  to  Sir  George  Jen- 
kinson, with  regard  to  whom,  not  being  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  could  have  no  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  who  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  politics  to  himself,  to  join  in  the  endea- 
vours which  were  being  made  to  secure  united  action  on  that 
question,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  become  either  a  personal  or  a 
party  question  (cheers). 

The  Chairman  said  he  must  say,  in  answer  to  Professor 
Bund,  that  Sir  George  Jenkinson  had  not  consulted  any 
member  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee  as  to  the  course 
which  he  should  take.  He  thought,  however,  his  lion,  friend 
was  perfectly  justified  in  taking  that  course.  He  was  sure  Sir 
George  did  not  feel  the  slightest  jealousy  in  relation  to  himself 

(Hear,  hear).     He  (the  Chairman)  would   gladly  hand  over 
the  management  of  that  question  to  any  man  who  would  work 

it.    No   man  could  feel  the  responsibility  involved  in  such  a 


position  more  than  he  did  ;  but  he  said  deliberately  that  it  was 
very  unadvisable  for  any  private  individual — he  did  not  care 
who  he  was — to  take  a  course  which  was  not  concurred 
in  by  everyone  whom  he  should  endeavour  to  induce  to 
vote  with  him  (Hear,  hear).  His  recommendation  was 
that  all  the  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  who 
were  likely  to  support  their  view  of  the  matter  should 
confer  together  as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  be  adopted, 
that  before  any  course  was  determined  upon  all  those  members 
upon  whom  they  could  rely  should  meet  for  consultation,  and 
that  a  resolution  should  be  framed  with  the  greatest  possible 
care.  So  far  as  lie  was  concerned  he  hoped  to  liave  nothing 
to  do  with  the  lead,  and  what  he  proposed  was  that  some  gen- 
tlemen sitting  on  the  front  benches  should  be  asked  to  take 
the  lead. 

Sir  G.  Jenkinson  would  appeal  to  Sir  Massey  Lopes 
whether  he  had  not  on  every  occasion  co-operated  with  him 
on  that  question. 

The  Chairman  :  Yes,  and  more  than  that,  done  it  most 
efficiently. 

Sir  G.  Jenkinson  said  what  he  complained  of  was  that 
that  question  had  been  brought  forward  that  morning  without 
any  previous  notice  having  been  given  to  him. 

Major  Parker,  M.P.,  said  that  although  he  had  the  best 
interests  of  agriculture  at  heart,  yet,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  sen- 
sitive with  regard  to  the  observations  which  had  been  made 
in  reference  to  the  discharge  of  important  duties  by  those  who 
were  sent  to  Parliament  to  represent  a  particular  constituency. 
It  was  of  course  expedient  for  members  to  consult  together, 
but  if  any  gentleman  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  a 
certain  course,  he  should  not  be  subjected  to  criticism  on  that 
account.  He  sympathised  with  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  and 
considered  this  attempt  to  stifle  what  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  a  member  of  Parliament  he  wished  to  bring  before  the 
House  of  Commons  injudicious  (expressions  of  dissent). 

Mr.  CoRRANCE,  M.P.,  would  again  appeal  to  his  friend  Sir 
George  Jenkinson  in  favour  of  united  action.  He  believed 
that  Professor  Bund  had  no  desire  to  give  offence  (Hear, 
hear)  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  glad  that  Sir  George 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  position  (Hear, 
hear) . 

The  Chairman,  after  expressing  a  hope  that  the  subject 
would  be  allowed  to  drop,  put  the  motion  before  the  meeting, 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  observed  that  a  very  long  and  ex- 
haustive report  had  been  presented  by  the  Local  Taxation 
Committee,  and  he  supposed  tlie  Committees  of  the  provincial 
Chambers  would  liave  to  "  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest"  it,  before  they  would  know  exactly  what  to  do.  But 
there  were  a  great  number  of  farmers  who  were  not  particu- 
larly fond  of  reading,  and  did  not  care  to  wade  through  a  long 
document ;  and  he  thought  the  Council  would  best  carry  out  the 
object  of  their  assembling  that  day  bypassing  a  short  resolution, 
pointing  out  to  the  district  Chambers  the  chief  shortcomings  of 
the  Government  Bills.  He  would  then  propose  the  following  : 
"  That  this  Council  would  particularly  direct  the  attention 
of  the  local  chambers  to  the  fact  that  the  bills  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  local  taxation  continue  the  exemption  of  income 
arising  from  personal  wealth  from  contributing  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  other  local  rates  ;  that  the  div- 
ision of  rates  between  landloid  and  tenant  does  nothing 
to  relieve  ovniers  and  occupiers  of  houses  and  land  from  any 
of  the  burdens  of  which  they  justly  complain ;  and  that 
the  powers  which  will  be  conferred  on  the  proposed  new  Go- 
vernment Board  will  further  restrict  local  self-government, 
and  increase  centralisation  and  local  expenditure"  (Hear, 
hear).  He  believed  that  resolution  embraced  the  three  most 
essential  parts  of  the  Government  measure  to  which  it  \vas 
desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  local  chambers  should  be 
directed  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Heneage  seconded  the  resolution. 

Lord  Maiion,  in  supporting,  it  said  his  object  in  doing  so 
was  to  have  something  tangible  placed  distinctly  before  the 
chambers. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted  unanimously  ;  after  which 
the  proceeding  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man. 
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CATTLE  INSURANCE. 

The  Committee  of  the  Ayrshire  Agricultural  Association 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  insuring  dairy  stocks, 
on  a  sound  and  economical  plan,  against  the  mortality  arising 
from  disease  and  accidents,  reports  as  follows  : 

1st.  They  have  examined  the  tables  published  by  Mr. 
Gairdner  in  1866,  'constructed  from  data  derived  from  1,114 
farms  in  the  northern  half  of  the  county,  and  showing  the 
death-rate,  from  all  causes,  on  these  farms,  in  the  years  1853, 
1853,  and  185  i  to  have  been  on  an  average,  in  each  class  of 
stock,  as  under : 

Class.                                                Per  Cent.  d. 

1.  Three  years  old  and  aged  cows  2.59  6.21  per  £ 

2.  Two  years  old  cows    1.46  3.50  ,, 

3.  One  year  olds 4.24  10.17  „ 

4.  Calves 4.73  11.35  „ 

5.  Two  years  old  and  aged  bulls.,.  2.08  4.99  „ 

6.  One  year  old  bulls 5.12  12.28  „ 

7.  Feeding  stock 0.88  2.11  ,, 

2nd.  These  rates  are,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
probably  higher  than  the  actual  rate  in  any  subsequent  year 
since  1854. 

3rd.  Upon  a  close  examination  of  Mr.  Gairdner's  tables, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  returns  made  to  Government  by 
Mr.  Telfer  in  1870,  it  is  found  that  the  disease  known  as 
pleuro-pneumonia  attacked  the  various  classes  of  animals 
thus  : 


1852,  '53, 

AND    '54, 

1870 

Per  cent- 

iPer  cent- 

Class. 

Cases. 

Deaths 

age  of 
Deaths  to 

Cases. 

^-ths-oS'to 

Cases. 

Cases. 

1 

1544 

658 

42.61 

Ill 

66 

59.45 

2 

■)    141 

68 

48.22 

}■  Heifers 

7 

4 

57.14 

3 

.'    178 

92 

51.68 

4 

136 

103 

75.73 

5 

o 

40.00 

5 

18 

7 

38.88 

6 

14 

9 

64.38 

1 

1 

100.00 

7 

46 

21 

45.65 

From  the  above  in  would  appear  that  this  disease,  which  is 
next  to  rinderpest,  much  the  most  deadly  with  which  our 
stocks  have  to  contend,  was  in  1870  more  virulent  in  its  ope- 
ration than  it  was  in  1852-3  and  '54. 

4th.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  the 
same  disease,  to  the  stock  of  cattle,  contrasts  very  favourably 
in  1870  with  the  returns  obtained  by  Mr.  Gairdner,  viz. : 


Stock. 

Average  per 

centage  of 

Deaths  in 

1853,'53,&'54. 

Stock. 

Actual  per 
centage  of 
Deaths  in 

1870. 

Cows 

16.537 

4,303 

4,728 
4,364 

1.339 
0.539 

0.648 
0.780 

38,000 

i 
24,500 

14,000 

0.173 

Two  -  year -olds 
Heifers  

0  016 

Year-olds   

Calves    

0.014 

This  remarkable  falling-off  in  the  death-rate  mnst  be  largely 
attributable  to  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases (Animals)  Act. 

5th.  Your  Committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  Joint 
Stock  Company,  with  a  paid-up  capital,  would  not  be  found  to 
work  so  advantageously  as  an  association  upon  a  mutual  system 
of  insurance,  and  they  would  therefore  suggest  to  the  stock- 
owners  of  the  county  that  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whe- 
ther they  sliould  not  concur  in  a  scheme  of  assessment  among 
themselves  to  meet  the  casualties  that  annually  arise  from 
pleuro-pneumonia  alone,  and  they  conceive  that,  if  generally 
gone  into,  a  rate  of  Id.  per  £  on  the  total  value  of  each  stock 
would  be  found  sufficient  one  year  with  another  ;  but  if  only 
partially  adopted,  i.  e.,  if  those  owners  of  stock,  who  have 
hitherto  been  exempted  from  the  disease,  hang  back  from  the 
proposal,  the  rate  could  not  be  expected  at  first  to  be  less  than 
2d.  per  lb. 


6th.  Wiien  this  plan,  if  adopted,  has  been  in  working  order 
for  a  few  years,  your  Committee  conceive  that  it  may  possibly 
be  found  advisable  ultimately  to  extend  the  operation  of  the 
scheme  from  pleuro-pueumonia  alone  to  deaths  from  all 
causes. 

7th.  In  conclusion  your  Committee  consider  that  further 
action  in  this  matter  must  be  taken  by  the  stockowners  them- 
selves ;  and,  should  they  resolve  in  sufficient  numbers  to  act 
on  the  above  suggestion,  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
bringing  it  into  working  order,  which  unanimity,  energy,  and 
prudence  cannot  overcome.    Hobert  Gairdner,  Convener. 

28th  March,  1871. 


THE  REVENUE  AND  THE  HARVEST.— The  only  basis 
for  an  estimate  of  the  future  is  our  experience  of  the  past. 
Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  great  warning  in  this 
matter.  Now,  there  has  been  au  enormous  increase  in  the 
last  financial  year  in  the  most  important  part  of  our  indirect 
taxation,  and  the  revenue  then,  as  now,  was  in  a  state  of 
great  elasticity  : 

For  1859-60,  the  Customs  were £24,461,000 

—  Excise  was  20,361,000 

£44,822,000 
being  an  increase  of  £2,803,000  upon  the  previous  year ; 
and  accordingly,  for  1860-61,  Mr.  Gladstone,  being,  as  he  after- 
wards explained,  advised  so  to  do  by  the  responsible  permanent 
heads  of  the  revenue  departments,  estimated  on  this  basis. 
But,  in  fact,  the 

Customs  were  less  than  the  estimate £125,000 

Excise  —  —  1,936,000 

Together £3,051,000 

and  a  great  deficit  was  the  consequence.  And  the  reason  was 
very  simple.  The  main  cause  of  difference  of  revenue  in  different 
adjacent  years  is  the  harvest.  Now,  in  1860,  the  harvest,  both 
for  wheat  and  barley,  v/as  very  bad,  and  the  revenue  fell  off, 
as  we  have  seen.  We  hope  that  we  shall  have  a  good  or  fair 
harvest  in  1871,  but  it  would  be  madness  to  be  sure  of  it. 
We  must  not  speculate  on  the  seasons,  though  this  is  really  the 
effect  of  taking  the  revenue  yielded  by  a  period  of  cheap  corn, 
and  using  it  as  a  datum  of  expectation  for  what  nunj  be  a 
period  of  dear  corn. — The  Economist. 


MEETING  OF  LABOURERS.— At  Adforton,  another 
village  in  Herefordshire,  a  second  demonstration  has  been 
made  by  the  agricultural  labourers,  Mr.  Strange  being 
again  called  to  the  chair.  During  a  long  discussion  the 
following  resolutions  were  put  and  passed  :  1.  "  That  we  me- 
morialise the  landlords  from  the  Society  concerning  the  cot- 
tages, at  the  same  time  earnestly  requesting  them  to  look  at 
the  present  state  of  the  cottages."  2.  "  That  we  memorialise 
both  landlord  and  tenant  tliat  they  take  into  their  serious 
consideration  the  subject  of  15s.  per  week  wages,  without 
privileges,  but  extra  time  to  be  allowed."  3.  "  That  the  Society 
memorialise  the  landlords  to  take  into  their  serious  consider- 
ation the  subject  of  cottagers  on  farms  having  four  acres  of 
land,  and  all  townships  and  villages  being  supplied  with 
allotments."  The  Society  will  henceforth  be  called  "  The 
North  Herefordshire  and  South  Shropshire  Agricultural 
Labourers'  Improvement  Society."  In  connection  with  this 
is  a  sort  of  second  Society  formed  out  and  grafted  on  to  the 
other,  which  will  be  called  "The  North  Herefordshire  and  South 
Shropshire  Emigration  Society  in  connection  with  the  North 
Herefordshire  and  South  Shropshire  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Improvement  Society."  There  will  be  a  grand  committee, 
and  in  every  parisli  a  sub-committee.  The  grand  committee 
to  be  formed  by  the  picked  men  from  each  of  the  sub-com- 
mittees. The  sub-committees  will  consist  of  two  agricultural 
labourers  to  one  of  every  other  class.  A  ballot  will  take  place 
at  Christmas,  and  the  man  getting  the  most  votes  will  be 
assisted  to  emigrate.  If  the  funds  are  sufficient  the  man 
having  the  next  largest  number  of  votes  will  go,  and  so  on  as 
far  as  the  funds  will  extend. 
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AGRICULTUUAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW  FOR  APRIL. 

Farming  operations  have  been  carried  on  during  the  past 
month  with  marked  success,  though  out-door  labours  have  been 
occasionally  impeded  by  the  rainfall.  The  rain,  which  has 
lately  fallen,  lias  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  country,  and 
has  supplied  the  moisture  the  want  of  which  was  beginning 
to  make  itself  seriously  felt.  Lender  its  influence  the  grass 
lands  have  revived,  and  a  great  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the 
growing  wheat  crops  and  to  vegetation  generally.  A  large 
breadth  of  land  has  been  satisfactorily  worked,  and  the  seed 
time  has  been  a  most  favourable  one.  Spring  sowing  was 
carried  on  rather  late  in  the  season,  owing  to  the  extra  breadth 
of  laud  placed  under  spring  wheat,  in  view  of  the  large  de- 
mand on  French  account.  Bean  and  pea  setting  have  been 
completed  under  very  favourable  conditions,  while  potato 
planting  has  also  been  brought  to  a  close.  With  regard  to 
the  autumn-sown  wheats  the  prospect  is  a  good  one.  The 
young  plants  are  well  above  ground,  and  are  looking  strong 
and  healthy,  though  we  hear  complaiuts  from  some  quarters 
of  the  presence  of  wireworm  and  grub.  This,  however, 
is  very  partial,  and  the  general  outlook  is  cer- 
tainly a  favourable  one  for  the  time  of  year.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  as  yet  very  early 
in  the  season,  and  that  any  prognostications  formed  from  pre- 
sent appearances  may  be  utterly  falsified  by  the  altered  posi- 
tion of  the  plant  later  on. 

The  course  of  prices  during  the  past  month  has  been  rather 
in  the  upward  direction,  though  less  firmness  prevails  as  we 
write.  At  the  opening  of  the  month  there  was  an  active  de- 
mand for  fine  white  quaUties  for  seed,  and  this  gave  a  tone  to 
the  market.  The  actual  rise  on  the  mouth  is  not  less  than 
2s.  per  qr.,  the  closing  top  price  of  best  white  English  being 
62s.  per  qr.  It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  dispose  of  any 
quantity  at  that  figure  at  the  present  moment.  Trade  has 
been  somewhat  disappointing  in  its  character,  on  account  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Paris,  which  has  prevented  the  expan- 
sion of  the  export  trade  to  the  extent  anticipated.  The 
future  course  of  prices  depends  mucli  upon  the  condition  of 
French  politics,  as  should  communications  with  Paris  be  re- 
opened at  an  early  date,  there  will  be  a  large  movement  of 
breadstuffs  thither.  Stock  of  both  English  and  foreign  wheat 
are  now  low,  and  thougii  the  resumption  of  shipments  from 
the  Baltic  and  South  European  ports  and  from  the  American 
canals  will  fully  supply  aU  our  requirements,  there  is  no  pre- 
sent appearance  of  any  important  downward  movement  in 
the  quotations.  Should  the  existing  obstacles  to  trade  with 
France  be  removed,  speculation,  assisted  by  cheap  money,  will 
revive,  and  prices  may  again  advance.  The  flour  trade  has 
ruled  somewhat  dull,  a  large  supply  having  been  manufac- 
tured for  sliipment  to  France,  which  has,  however,  now  passed 
into  home  consumption.  All  spring  corn  has  ruled  quiet, 
though  malting  barley  closes  at  an  improvement  of  Is. 
per  quarter.  Maize  and  oats  have  remained  about 
stationary  in  value.     Beans  and  peas  close    with    dulness. 

The  improved  aspect  of  the  pasture  lands  is  a  most  favour- 
able feature ;  indeed,  the  only  crop  of  which  we  can  seriously 
complain  is  winter  beans,  which  have  in  many  instances  been 
severely  bitten  by  the  frost  of  the  past  season.  But  the  pros- 
pect of  the  hay  crop  presents  a  very  favourable  contrast  to 
last  year.  Prices  of  hay  in  the  metropolitan  markets  have 
accordingly  declined,  and  we  now  quote  prime  meadow  hay 
130s.  to  140s.,  inferior  ditto  80s.  to  110s. ;  prime  fresh  cut 
clover  135s.  to  145s.,  inferior  ditto  110s.  to  1203.;  prime 
second  cut  clover  135s.  to  140s. ;  inferior  ditto  100s.  to  120s. ; 
and  straw  36s.  to  44s.  per  load. 

The  hop  trade  has  been  dull  and  depressed,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  quotations  has  been  decidedly  downwards.  The 
closing  top  price  for  Mid  and  East  Kents  is  £6  6s.  to  £6  10s. ; 
for  Weald  of  Kents,  £3  10s.  to  £3  15s. ;  and  for  Sussex,  £3 
10s.  per  cwt. 

The  wool  market  has  been  very  firm,  and  the  public  sales 
of  colonial  produce  liave  been  well  attended,  notwithstanding 


the  absence  of  French  buyers.  An  advance  averaging  OJ^d.  to 
Id.  per  lb.  has  taken  place  in  prices.  The  better  classes  of 
English  wool  have  sold  freely  throughout  the  month,  the  de- 
mand having  been  chiefly  confined  to  choice  lustres. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  FOR  THE  PAST 
MONTH. 

The  cattle  trade  has  been  somewhat  unsettled  since  we  last 
wrote,  and  prices  have  slightly  receded.  Alternately  steady 
and  depressed,  the  fluctuations  have  been  more  numerous  than 
on  former  occasions.  The  supplies  of  stock  forwarded  to 
market  from  our  own  grazing  districts  have  been  about  an 
average,  but  those  from  abroad  have  been  limited.  A  fair 
number,  however,  has  been  detained  at  the  waterside,  the 
weekly  average  being  about  600  beasts  and  about  7,000  to 
8,000  sheep.  In  future  stock  coming  from  Germany  will  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  the  barriers  and  go  on  to  the  market,  but  they  must 
be  slaughtered  within  ten  days.  The  late  rains  have  wrought 
a  great  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  pastures  and 
meadow  lands.  Grass  is  much  more  abundant,  and  cattle  can 
obtain  food  in  plenty.  The  stock  forwarded  to  market  is  con- 
sequently heavier,  and  some  good  serviceable  animals  have 
come  to  hand.  As  regards  beasts,  ihe  receipts  have  been 
tolerably  good.  At  one  time  the  value  of  the  best  Scots  and 
crosses  was  5s.  lOd.  per  81bs.,  but  easier  rates  have  since  en- 
sued, and  the  best  breeds  can  not  now  make  more  than  5s.  8d, 
per  81bs. 

With  sheep  the  market  has  been  moderately  supplied.  The 
trade  has  been  quiet,  but  firm  on  the  whole,  and  the  best 
Downs  and  half-breds  have  made  5s.  lOd.  to  6s.  per  81bs.  out  of 
the  wool. 

With  referencs  to  the  lamb  trade  the  best  breeds  have  been 
in  request,  and  have  readily  made  8s.  per  81bs.,  and  occasionally 
more.  Inferior  animals,  however,  have  been  unsettled  in 
value. 

With  moderate  supplies  the  calf  trade  has  been  quiet,  at 
about  late  rates. 

Pigs  have  been  disposed  of  at  about  previous  quotations. 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  and  disposed  of  at  the 
Metropolitan  Market  during  the  month  have  been  as  under : 

Head. 

Beasts      10,973 

Sheep  and  Lambs  89,045 

Calves      ...         ,,,         ...         ...  545 

Pigs         540 

Comparison  of  Supplies, 

April,  Beasts.    Sheep  &  Lambs.  Calves.  Pigs. 

1870  19,528  164,553  1,800  430 

1869  18,849  144,760  1,329  585 

1868  16,280  138,600  1,403  1,765 

1867  16,250  113,770  977  1,805 

1866  11,350  120,180  208  3,331 

1865  19,670              92,850  1,279  2,602 

1864  22,200  107,010  1,596  3,100 

1863  19,290  113,060  1,341  2,540 

1863  19,000  110,500  1,077  3,055 

1861  17,140  102,630  497  2,663 

1860  18,512  114,450  1,848  2,140 

1859  16,850  110.114  420  1,990 

1858  17,950  104,380  1,333  3,097 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  daring  the 
past  month  have  been  as  follows :  Head. 

Beasts      4,978 

Sheep  &  Lambs 43,427 

Calves     707 

Pigs         450 


Total 


49,562 
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37,068 
48,925 
18,267 
36,935 
37,115 
27,816 
15,442 
16,021 
9,616 
11,119 
10,489 


Import  at  corresponding  periods : 

Total  in  1870      

1869      

1868      

1867      

1866      

„        1865      

1864      

1863      

1863      

1861      

1860      

„        1859      

„        1858      5,998 

The  arrivals  of  beasts  from  our  own  grazing  districts,  as 

well  as  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thus  compare  with  the 

three  previous  years :  April,    April,    April,    April, 

1871.     1870.    1869.     1868. 

From  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  &c 6,450     8,431     4,820    6,800 

Otherparts  of  England 3,100    2,543    2,666    4,030 

Scotland    752    1,479       571     1,337 

Ireland 390       735       353       290 

Beasts  have  sold  at  from  3s.  to  5s.  lOd.,  sheep  3s.  3d.  to  6s., 
lamb  6s.  6d.  to  8s.  4d.,  calves  Ss.  8d.  to  5s.  6d.,  and  pigs  3s. 
6d.  to  53.  4d.  per  81bs.,  to  sink  the  offal. 

Comparison  of  Prices. 

April,  1870.  April,  1869. 

s.     d.    s.     d.  s.     d.    s.   d. 

Beef  from     3     0  to  5     0  3     3  to  5     8 

Mutton  3    0  to  5     0  3    3  to  6     6 

Lamb  7    6  to  8    0  6    0  to  7    8 

Veal 3  10  to  5     8  4    8  to  6     3 

Pork 0    0  to  0     0  3    8  to  5     3 

April,  1868.  April,  1867. 

^dsQ  sclsd 

Beef  from     3    2*  to  5     0*  3     4  to  5     3 

Mutton         3    4  to  5     6  3     6  to  6    0 

Lamb  6    6  to  7    8  7    0  to  8     0 

Veal 4    0  to  5     6  4    6  to  6    0 

Pork 3    4  to  4    4  3    0  to  4    3 

The  dead  meat  markets  have  been  moderately  supplied. 
The  trade  has  been  quiet  on  the  whole.  Beef  has  sold  at  3s. 
8d.  to  5s.,  mutton  3s.  4d.  to  6s.,  lambs  7s.  6d.  to  Ss.,  veal  5s. 
to  5s.  8d.,  and  pork  3s.  lOd.  to  5s.  4d.  per  81bs.  by  the  carcase. 


B  E  D  E  O  E,  D  S  H  I R  E  . 

We  have  experienced  cold  winds  and  sharp  frosts  this 
spring,  which  make  all  kinds  of  vegetation  backward.  Many 
of  our  growing  wheat  crops  are  looking  very  thin :  one 
of  the  main  causes  is  the  frost,  but  in  some  cases  the  wire- 
worms  have  been  very  busy,  and  we  think  it  is  impossible 
to  come  anywhere  near  to  an  average  crop,  as  the  plants  have 
appeared  so  weakly  as  well  as  thin.  Some  of  our  farmers 
have  been  sowing  spring-wheat,  and  drilled  it  across  the 
sickly  pieces  of  wheat.  For  the  past  few  days  we  have  had 
some  delightful  showers,  which  will  very  much  refreshen  the 
earth,  as  almost  everything  needed  rain.  Tiie  winter  beans, 
too,  have  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  the  wire-worm 
and  the  frosts,  and  are  looking  far  from  well.  We  have 
noticed  some  farmers  dribbling  or  dibbling  peas  across  the 
rows  of  the  winter  beans  to  help  to  make  up  a  crop.  On  the 
6th  and  7th  of  this  month  we  were  visited  with  a  very  severe 
frost,  cutting  down  many  pieces  of  barley  almost  level  with 
the  ground,  and  also  cutting  many  of  the  wheats  on  the  light 
and  fenny  soils :  the  latter  looks  so  bad  in  some  cases  that  we 
think  it  can  scarce  ever  recover  even  to  make  half  a  crop. 
We  see  the  markets  have  made  but  slow  progress,  although  the 
account  of  the  growing  wheat  crops  are  generally  far  from  good. 
We  are  almost  at  a  standstill  to  know  what  is  best  to  feed  our 
stock  with,  straw,  hay,  and  roots  being  now  almost  consumed. 
But  we  hope  now  with  these  pleasant  showers  and  some  warm 
weather  we  may  get  some  grass.  The  grass,  like  everything 
else,  has  been  so  stopped  in  its  growth  by  the  frosty  nights 
that  it  has  scarcely  commenced  its  growth.  Store  stock  is 
fetching  very  high  prices,  and  we  begin  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  it  will  pay  much  for  our  summer's  keeping  ?  We 
are  afraid  we  shall  have  but  a  poor  dividend  left  us  by  next 
Michaelmas.  It  depends  to  a  great  extent  whether  meat  still 
maintains  its  present  prices.— April  19, 


HORSES,  THEIR  BREEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT : 
showing  likewise  that  the  National  Sport  of 
Fox-hunting  is  in  no  ways  detrimental  to 
the  true  interests  of  Agriculture. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Midland  Farmers'  Club  in  Birmingham,  ]\Ir.  Edmund 
Tattersall  being  unable  to  attend  and  read  a  paper,  Mr. 
Wise,  the  new  chairman  of  the  Club,  delivered  an  address  on 
the  above  subject,  and  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Shires  recom- 
mended the  farmers  to  try  breeding  hunters  from  a  stallion 
with  a  stain  in  liis  pedigree  !  A  sporting  journal  characterises 
the  opening  speech  as  full  of  false  principles  and  stale  stories  ; 
and  there  certainly  appears  to  be  little  in  it  worth  giving 
beyond  the  range  of  the  Club,  where  the  chairman's  remarks 
seem,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  received  with  the  highest 
approval. 

BRIDLINGTON  HORSE  SHOW.  —  Prizes  awarded: 
Hunting  stallions,  7  entries  ;  first  prize  £4,  awarded  to  W. 
Sharp,  Skipsea  (Prince  Plausible), ;  second  prize,  £1,  H.  S.  Con- 
stable, Wassand  (Theobald).  Roadster  stallions,  4  entries; 
first  prize  £4,  J.  Cook,  Nafferton  (Denmark) ;  second  prize,  £1, 
T.  Brown,  Butterwick,  Malton  (Bay  President).  Stallions  for 
agricultural  purposes,  4  entries ;  first  prize,  £4,  W.  Simpkin, 
Burton  Agnes  (Sir  William  Wallace) ;  second  prize,  £1,  J, 
Johnson,  Berapton  (Noble). — Judges:  J.  Hobday,  Barmston; 
J.  Milner,  Middledale  ;  R.  Crowe,  Specton  ;  T.  Reed,  Upton  ; 
W.  Knaptou,  Kelk  ;  and  G.  Walmsley,  Rudston. 

PETERBOROUGH  HORSE  SHO W.  —  Thorough-bred 
stallion  for  hunting  purposes  (open  to  all  England)  ;  prize, 
£10,  -  Goodman,  jun.,  Willow  Hall  (Eertie  by  Newminster, 
out  of  Queen  Mary).  Cart  stallions  of  any  age  (open  to  all 
England),  prize,  £10,  J.  Middleton,  (Rutland  Hero).  Cart 
stallion  under  four  years  old  (open  to  all  England),  prize  £5, 
W.  R.  Cooke. — Judges :  Tliorough-bred  horses,  T.  Gould, 
Swaffham ;  Cart  horses,  J.  Plowright,  of  Mauea,  and  T. 
Woods,  of  AVitchley  Warren. 

CRUELTY  TO  CATTLE.— At  the  Shire  Hall,  Dor- 
Chester,  Mr.  William  Manfield,  one  of  the  largest  farmers 
of  Dorset,  was  charged  with  starving  his  cattle  on  the 
Portisham  and  Burton  estates.  Mr.  Colam  prosecuted  lor 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Cruelty  to  Animals :  Mr. 
Andrews,  of  Dorchester,  defended.  Henry  Taylor,  one 
of  the  Society's  officers,  said  that  on  March  29, 
accompanied  by  Superintendent  Hare,  of  Dorchester,  he 
visited  the  defendant's  farm  at  Portisham,  when  he  saw 
forty  or  fifty  head  of  cattle,  very  poor  and  weak,  many  of 
them  being  unable  to  walk.  They  looked  dejected  and  miserable. 
In  a  meadow  adjoining  the  farms  several  cows  were  lying  down 
in  a  helpless  condition,  while  in  the  farmyard  w-ere  several 
others,  reduced  to  skin  and  bone,  and  also  unable  to  rise.  An 
old  horse  was  trying  to  eat  out  of  a  manger  some  chopped  straw, 
it  was  scarcely  anything  but  skin  and  bones.  A  sample  of  the 
food  was  produced  in  court ;  it  consistea  of  fuize  and  straw 
chaff,  with  small  mustard  sticks.  This  evidence  was  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Arthur  Cherry,  V.S.  under  Government,  who 
said  he  found  no  traces  of  disease  on  the  animals,  which  were 
in  a  "  deplorable  and  miserable  condition,"  sutferiug  from  the 
deprivation  of  suflicieut  nutriment.  Tlie  sample  of  food  pro- 
duced was  totally  unfit  for  food.  Mr.  G.  Flemming,  F.R.G.S. 
and  author  of  several  medical  works,  said  he  had  examined  the 
animals  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  suffering 
from  starvation.  Some  of  them  were  almost  living  skeletons.  It 
was  also  shown  tliat  at  the  time  of  the  inspector's  visit  there 
was  an  entire  absence  of  artificial  food  and  herbage  of  any 
description,  and  that  cows  were  being  buried,  while  a  cow  was 
dying  under  a  shed.  Mr.  Andrews  set  up  the  defence  of  a  bad 
season   for  food.    Defendant  was  fined  £15  including  costs. 

CONVICTION  UNDER  CATTLE  DISEASES  ACT.— 
At  the  Birkenhead  Townhall,  Richard  Goddard,  butcher, 
Jackson-street,  Birkenhead,  was  summoned  under  the 
Cattle  Diseases  Act  for  exposing  in  the  Birkenhead  slaughter- 
house 175  sheep  which  were  affected  with  a  contagious 
disease  (scab).  The  prosecution  was  at  the  suit  of  the  Govern- 
ment inspector.  Mr.  Anderson,  for  the  defence,  urged  that 
the  defendant  did  not  know  the  sheep  were  diseased  when  he 
bought  them  in  the  usual  way  of  business.  The  case  was 
declared  proved,  and  the  defendant  fined  £100  and  costs, 
being  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  each  of  100  sheep.  Fine  to  be 
raised  by  distraint,  with  the  alternative  of  two  months'  im- 
prisonment. 

THE    IRISH   LAND   ACT.— A  STIFF    CLAIM.-At 
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Baltiuglass,  Martin  Kelly,  a  shopkeeper  of  Duulavin,  and 
also  a  tenant  from  year  to  year  of  66  acres  of  land,  put  in  a 
claim  for  disturbance  and  improvements.  The  items  were 
tabulated  as  follows  :  1,  two  years'  rent,  the  holding  being 
valued  at  £73  per  annum,  and  the  annual  rent  £95  19s. — 
£181  ISs. ;  2,  improvements  in  draining  from  the  vear  1855 
to  1861,  both  inclusive,  £150;  3,  from  March,  1851  to  1870, 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  manure  and  drawing  same  to  said 
lands,  a  distance  of  three-and-a-half  miles,  £1,700  ;  4,  half 
expenses  of  making  a  ditch,  about  15  perches,  at  4s.  6d., 
£1  10s.  9d.  ;  5,  liming  the  lands  from  1855  to  1864,  £115  ; 
6,  half-expense  of  making  46  perches  of  fence,  at  2s.  6d., 
£4  10s. ;  7,  to  hay  and  straw  bought  and  made  into  manure 
by  the  cattle  on  said  lands  within  the  period  in  margin  (1853 
to  1870),  and  used  on  said  lands,  £1,020  ;  8,  building  a  barn, 
£iO;  9,  levelling  and  filling  bogholes,  £5  ;  10,  laying  down 
six  acres  with  permanent  grasses,  £18 — total,  £3,326  3s.  9d. 
The  Court  allowed  Mr.  Kellv  £282. 

THE  IS'EW  GAMEKEErER.— The  Duke  of  Beaufort 
has  caused  the  following  circular  to  be  addressed  to  his 
tenantry  in  the  counties  of  Somerset,  "Wilts,  and  Gloucester  : 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  requested  to  inform  you  that  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  has  decided  to  do  without  keepers  for  the  future,  and 
to  entrust  the  preservation  of  game  and  foxes  to  liis  tenantry. 


If  you  will  therefore  be  good  enough  to  attend  to  his  grace's 
wishes  in  this  matter,  and  prevent  all  poaching  and  trespassing, 
you  will  be  entitled  to  one  half  of  the  game  killed  on  your 
farm,  his  grace  retaining  the  exclusive  right  of  shooting  and 
sporting  for  himself  and  friends. — Yours  truly,  John  Thomp- 
son." 

OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  CORN  EXCHANGE, 
TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— A  public  dinner,  in  celebration 
of  the  above  event,  took  place  in  the  New  Corn 
Exchange,  a  well-built  and  commodious  building  adjoining 
the  Royal  Sussex  Hotel.  The  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  who 
presided,  said  the  tenant-farmers  must  recollect  that  if  the 
town  of  Tunbridge  AVells  is  full  of  hunters  during  the  hunting 
season,  those  hunters  must  be  supplied  with  straw,  hay,  and 
corn.  Straw,  hay,  and  corn  must  be  purchased  of  the  farmers 
first,  and  I  am,  therefore,  one  of  those  who  have  thought  and 
still  think  that  foxhunting  is  a  very  great  benefit  to  any  neigh- 
bourhood. True,  there  are  certain  people  who  think  fox- 
hunting a  nuisance.  I  cannot  deal  with  them.  If  their  fences 
are  broken  down  and  their  chickens  are  taken,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  put  up  their  fences — I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  them  with 
chickens ;  but  I  must  leave  the  actual  dealing  part  of  the  busi- 
ness to  what  I  call  the  British  public. 


REVIEW     OE    THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING    THE    PAST    MONTH. 


April  commeuced  very  much  like  the  beginning  of 
March,  with  sharp  winds,  smart  night  frosts,  and  a  total 
absence  of  rain  for  twelve  days,  which  caused  many  fears 
for  the  crop  of  hay  and  the  recently-sown  spring  corn  ; 
but  afterwards  it  came  in  abundance  for  about  a  fortnight, 
with  a  very  growing  tempei'ature,  which  had  a  most  bene- 
ficial and  sudden  ett'ect  upon  vegetation.  Even  the  wheat 
plant  has  been  greatly  forwarded;  but  many  reports  come 
of  its  damage  by  wireworm,  which  greatly  multiplied  in 
the  dry  year  1870,  and  we  cannot  now  take  so  favourable 
a  view  of  the  next  crop  as  at  one  time  was  promised. 
The  market  during  the  month  hardened  in  value  about 
2s.  per  qr.,  but  slackened  after  the  abundant  rains,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  London 
prices  were  maintained.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  sad 
state  of  Paris,  our  exports  have  about  equalled  our  im- 
ports of  English  growth — say,  20,000  qrs.,  and  had  things 
been  settled  in  Erance,  they  might  have  been  doubled : 
and  in  the  prospect  that  they  now  soon  will  be,  from  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Government,  holders  both  of 
English  and  foreign  wheat  have  been  indifferent  about 
making  sales  at  any  reduction,  notwithstanding  the 
general  opening  of  the  ports  in  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Seas,  and  the  probable  speedy  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
in  the  canals  of  North  America.  The  fact  is 
stocks  have  been  getting  reduced  both  in  farmers' 
hands  and  in  the  large  granaries.  When  we  look  at  our 
own  deliveries  for  the  past  month,  as  compared  with 
1870,  we  find  an  increase  of  57,131  qrs.,  which  must 
have  told  upon  farmers'  stocks,  and  with  prices  abroad 
unusually  high,  partly  as  the  consequence  of  defective 
crops  and  partly  as  the  effect  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  the  setting  in  of  low  rates  seems  very  improbable, 
and  holders  gaining  confidence  are  disposed  to  take  their 
chances.  Large  shipments  will,  doubtless,  be  made  from 
the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azotl",  l)ut  the  Italian  States 
will  take  off  a  portion  of  these  supplies  as  well  as  ^lar- 
seilles,  while  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Northern  France 
will  absorb  many  from  the  Baltic,  and  whenever  our  ar- 
rivals off  the  coast  get  apparently  too  heavy  for  British 
wants,  slightly  easier  rates  causes  an  immediate  foreign 
diversion.     No    accounts   are   now    received    from  Paris, 


but  provisions  have  advanced,  and  horseflesh  being  re- 
sumed, flour  must  have  followed.  At  Marseilles  the  fol- 
lowing rales  have  ruled  :  Marianopoli  wheat  55s.,  Da- 
nube 4:9s.  ;  at  Bordeaux  fine  qualities  were  quoted  58s.  to 
60s.  6d. ;  Danish  red  at  Antwerp,  66s.,  English  633., 
New  Zealand  at  Rotterdam,  finest  old  60s.  6d.,  new  63s. 
At  Ilambro'  the  range  of  prices  was  55s.  6d.  to  59s. ; 
at  Stettin  and  Berlin  the  best  red,  55s.  to  56s.  free  on 
board  ;  at  Copenhagen  65s.  cost,  freight,  and  insurance ; 
high  mixed  at  Konigsberg  to  62s.  6d.  cost,  freight,  and 
insurance  ;  ditto  at  Dauzic  63s. ;  at  Leghorn,  Barlctta, 
and  Eomagna  wheat  55s.  to  67s.,  Marianopoli  52s. , 
Berdianski  at  Messina,  51s. ;  at  Genoa,  58s.  per  qr., 
Ghirka  56s.  "Wheat  of  fine  white  quality  at  San  Fran- 
cisco 31s.,  new  red  Spring  at  New  York,  51s.  9d.  per 
4801b.     "\A'heat  at  Adelaide  4s.  9d.  per  bushel. 

The  first  Monday  in  ^lark  Lane  opened  on  a  moderate 
supply  of  English  wheat,  with  but  little  foreign,  which 
was  nearly  equalled  by  the  exports.  The  show  of  sam- 
ples on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands  ^vas  limited,  and 
the  condition  much  improved  by  the  strong  breezes  of  the 
previous  week.  This,  with  rising  country  markets,  em- 
boldened factors  to  demand  one  shilling  advance,  which 
millers  eventually  paid,  but  limited  their  purchases  in 
consequence,  and  some  was  left  on  hand.  The  foreign 
trade,  though  more  active,  seldom  reached  beyond  great 
firmness  in  price,  but  cargoes  afloat  went  off  more  freely, 
at  fuU  rates.  It  being  Easter-week,  business  in  the 
country  was  necessarily  small ;  yet  the  course  of  prices 
was  against  buyers,  with  more  decision  than  was  evinced 
in  London.  The  following  places  quoted  a  full  rise  of 
Is.,  namely.  Barton,  Bristol,  Hull,  Ipswich,  Lincoln, 
^laidstone,  Sleaford,  Wakefield,  and  Birmingham ;  while 
several  noted  a  rise  of  Is.  to  2s.,  as  Boston,  Manchester, 
Melton  Mowbray,  Newark  and  St.  Ives  ;  and  Liverpool 
were  up  2d.  to  3d.  per  cental  on  Tuesday.  Edinburgh 
advanced  Is.  per  qr.  for  Wheat,  and  Glasgow  6d.  to  Is. 
Irish  wheat  at  Dublin  was  6d.  higher,  and  rather  dearer 
for  foreign. 

On  the  second  Monday  there  was  less  English  wheat, 
but  a  good  arrival  of  foreign.  The  exports  were  small. 
Factors,  taking  a  lesson  from  country  advices  and  a  poor 
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supply  from  the  near  counties,  were  again  seeking  to 
establish  an  advance,  and  once  more  obtained  a  partial 
success,  but  there  was  very  little  done  at  the  rise, 
though  it  was  subsequently  paid  on  Wednesday. 
The  business  in  foreign,  though  not  extensive,  was  at  full 
rates,  the  previous  being  occasionally  exceeded,  though 
with  difficulty.  Cargoes  afloat  of  good  quality  obtained 
6d.  to  Is.  more,  but  inferior  bnlkg  were  difficult  to  place. 
AVith  the  holidays  over,  the  country  trade  again  spoke 
out  for  higher  prices,  with  a  more  decided  success,  nearly 
every  market  reporting  an  improvement  of  Is.  per  qr., 
while  the  following  were  Is.  to  2s.  higher,  viz.,  Hull, 
Wakefield,  Spalding,  Uppiugham,  Newark,  Barton,  Barns- 
ley,  Shefiield,  and  Gloucester,  but  fully  2s.  more  was  made 
at  the  following  towns,  viz.,  Sleaford,  Louth,  Birming- 
ham, &c. ;  Liverpool  improved  2d.  per  cental  on  Tuesday, 
and  that  was  all.  Glasgow  was  scarcely  more  than  firm, 
but  Edinburgh  was  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  dearer.  Irish  wheat 
at  Dublin  was  steady,  and  foreign  improved  about  6d. 

On  the  third  Monday  the  English  supplies  were  lessened, 
but  the  foreign  further  increased,  the  arrivals  being  prin- 
cipally from  Dantzic  and  Odessa,  with  a  fair  quantity 
from  New  York.  There  was  a  moderate  show  on  the 
Essex  and  Kentish  stands,  and  factors  again  were  -asking 
higher  rates;  and  though  the  country  markets  appeared 
to  justify  this,  a  very  genial  and  growing  week  having 
been  experienced,  there  was  no  further  disposition 
to  pay  increased  prices,  so  nothing  above  the  pre- 
vions  currency  could  be  realised,  and  even  then 
trade  was  slow.  There  was  rather  more  steadi- 
ness in  foreign,  but  in  this  branch  also 
higher  rates  were  resisted.  The  floating  trade  was 
steady  as  to  fine  samples,  but  calm  for  inferior.  The  very 
decided  and  beneficial  change  to  rainy  and  mild  weather 
was  not  without  its  usual  influence  on  the  wheat  trade  in 
the  country.  A  check  was  put  to  the  npward  nrovement, 
though  in  a  few  instances  it  was  still  followed  ;  but  this 
was  balanced  by  an  equal  decline  at  some  places,  Stock- 
ton and  Market  Harborough  being  Is.  per  qr.  lower,  and  at 
St.  Ives  the  decline  was  Is.  to  2s.  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday, 
quite  lost  its  buoyancy,  and  on  Friday  the  market  was  Id.' 
per  cental  lower.  Edinburgh  gave  way  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr., 
and  Glasgow  was  cheaper  to  sell.  There  was  still  a  fair 
demand  for  native  wheat  at  Dublin,  but  foreign  was  dull, 
and  scarcely  maintained  its  former  value. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  the  supply  of  English  wheat 
was  small,  but  the  foreign  arrivals  fair.  The  show  of  fresh 
samples  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands  during  the  morn- 
ing was  short,  and  the  condition  somewhat  aff'ected  by 
the  continuance  of  raiuy  weather.  With  some  of  the 
country  markets  cheaper,  millers  expected  to  obtain  a 
reduction  of  Is.  per  qr. ;  but  factors  resisted  the  decline 
on  the  ground  of  the  small  supplies  and  contiuned  exports, 
and  in  the  end  obtained  the  previous  rates  on  the  quantity 
sold,  though  with  difficulty  the  foreign  trade  was  also 
dull :  holders  of  inferior  quality  wonld  have  taken  rather 
less  money,  but  fine  sorts  were  unaltered. 

The  imports  of  wheat  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
20,279  qrs.  English,  69,912  qrs.  foreign,  against  20,270 
qrs  English,  42,829  qrs.  foreign,  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  total  imports  into  the  kingdom  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  15th  April  were  2,154,783  cwt.  wheat, 
312,515  cwt.  flour,  against  1,905,683  cwt.  wheati 
456,655  cwt.  flour,  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
London  exports  for  four  weeks  were  19,502  qrs.  The 
London  averages  commenced  at  SSs.,  and  closed  at  6O3.  2d. 
The  general  averages  commenced  at  55s.  2d.  and 
ended  57s.  6d. 

The  Flour  trade  through  the  month  has  been 
steady,  with  prices  much  the  same.  Town  flour  has 
kept  at  5O3.  per  sack,  aud,  during  the  upward  move- 


I  ment  in  wheat,  it  was  thought  there  would  be  an 
advance  ;  but  on  the  third  week,  with  fine  rainy  weather 
which  set  everything  growing,  this  idea  was  given  up. 
Norfolks  have  ranged  from  37s.  6d.  to  39s,  and  this  last 
price  was  hard  to  realise  on  the  last  Monday.  The  dis- 
turbed state  of  Paris  has  doubtless  stopped  the  exports. 
The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  78,694 
sacks  English,  7,014  sks.  67,896  brls.  foreign,  against 
76,091  sks.  English,  4,372  sks.  30,804  brls.  foreign  for 
the  same  period  in  1870. 

The  receipts  of  maize  this  month  though  increased 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  reduce  the  high  price,  35s.  to 
36s.,  being  still  paid  ;  but  iu  [May,  when  the  canals  open 
in  America,  we  may  expect  a  fair  arrival  and  somewhat 
lower  rates,  as  the  last  crop  was  good.  The  quantity 
received  has  been  17,465  qrs.  against  26,101  qrs.  in 
1870.  1ft  .         ^ 

The  supplies  of  barley  have  been  limited,  both 
British  and  foreign,  and,  in  spite  of  the  small  de- 
mand for  malting,  values  of  fine  have  risen  about 
Is.,  and  foreign  of  all  qualities  has  participated  iu 
the  improvement,  maize  being  so  dear.  Malting 
prices  are,  however,  not  to"  be  relied  on  at  so 
late  a  period,  but  this  indicates  the  exhaustion  of  the 
English  crop  ;  grinding  sorts  are  worth  27s.  to  SOs.  per 
400  lbs.  The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
5,306  qrs.  British,  18,107  qrs.  foreign,  against  6,178  qrs. 
British,  44,227  qrs.  foreign  in  1870.  The  month  ha.s 
brought  an  export  also  of  2,904  qrs.,  which  has  helped  to 
sustain  prices. 

The  malt  trade  has  also  hardened  as  respects  the  value 
of  fine  qualities,  but  not  for  inferior.  An  export  has 
taken  place  of  2,381  qrs. 

The  long  continued  drain  upon  the  stocks  of  oats  iu  the 
granaries  for  export,  and  the  limited  arrivals  caused 
the  oat  trade  on  the  third  Monday  suddenly  to  rise  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.,  and  many  factors'  stands  were  wholly  without 
samples.  381b.  Riga's  have  become  worth  25s.,  and 
Swedes  26s.,  with  higher  weights  in  proportion,  but  very 
scarce;  last  autumn  such  were  worth  only  18s.  6d.  The 
granaries  have  been  reduced  in  first  hand  stock  to  only 
50,000  qrs. ;  so  there  does  not  seem  a  probability  of  any 
material  reduction  till  the  large  supplies  from  Russia  get 
in.  On  the  fourth  Monday  a  sale  of  10,000  qrs.  was 
made  of  Riga's  at  17s.  3d.  free  on  board,  which  promises  to 
pay  importers.  The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks 
were  1,438  qrs.  English,  660  qrs.  Irish,  121,221  qrs. 
foreign  ;  the  exports  in  the  same  time  being  20,756  qrs. 
The  imports  into  London  for  the  same  period  in  1870 
were  1,757  qrs.,  English,  153,977  qrs.  foreign,  and  the 
exports  only  300  qrs. 

Beans  being  in  limited  supply  have  hardened  rather  in 
value,  being  preferred  by  many  to  maize  for  feeding,  but 
the  demand  has  not  been  extensive.  Mazagans  were 
worth  about  38s.,  narrows  to  42s.,  and  small  to  50s.; 
Egyptian  to  39s.  Some  new  have  appeared  at  Alexandria 
and  brought  36s.  9d.  free  on  board ;  but  on  more  free 
arrivals  prices  were  expected  to  be  easier.  The  imports 
for  four  weeks  into  London  were  1,575  qrs.  English  and 
5,227  qrs.  foreign,  against  2,491  qrs.  English  and  5,356 
qrs.  foreign  iu  1870. 

There  have  been  very  few  peas  sent  to  market  this 
month.  During  the  seed-demand  they  brought  good 
prices;  but  since  then  they  have  been  limited  to  a  "con- 
sumptive trade,  and  have  somewhat  abated ;  yet  they  are 
higher  tJian  at  the  commencement.  Fine  English  white 
boilers  have  become  worth  45s.,  foreign  38s.  to  4O3., 
duns  40s.,  maples  are  beyond  market  rates  from  scarcity! 
The  imports  for  four  weeks  were  only  522  qrs.  English 
and  533  qrs.  foreign,  against  1,078  qrs.  English  and  1,680 
qrs,  foreign  in  ISjO, 
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Linseed,  with  arrivals  short  aud  no  iucrease  of  stocks, 
has  well  maintained  its  high  rates;  the  demand,  how- 
ever, has  hecome  restricted  in  consequence,  as  generally 
happens.  Cakes  have  found  a  fair  sale  at  previous  cur- 
rency. 

The  first  appearance  of  genial  rain  was  welcomed  by 
the  seed  trade,  and  brought  more  demand  for  cloverseed 
and  other  seeds ;  this,  however,  having  since  been  satis- 
fied, prices  are  not  reliable,  though  nominally  much  the 
same. 

Tares,  though  irregular  in  price,  have  been  partly  kept 
up  by  an  export  of  1,GG4  qrs. 


CURRENT  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

IN  MARK  LANE. 

ShiUings  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  new,  Esses  and  Kent,  white 57  to  62 

„  ,,  red 61     68 

Norfolk,  Linclnsh.,  and  Yorksh.,  red 51 

BARLEY 31  to  34 Chevalier 36 

Grinding 29       31 Distilling 35 

MALT,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  60 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town-made 60 

Brown 49 

RYE 36 

OATS,  English,  feed  25  to  28 Potato 30 


Scotch,  feed 00 

Irish,  feed,  white  23 
Ditto,  black 21 

BEANS,  Mazagan  ...37 
Harrow  40 

PEAS,  white,  boilers.38 


00 Potato 00 

28 Fine 28 

28 Potato 30 

39 Ticks 37 

41 Pigeon 45 

42Maplo  43  to  46Grey,new  37 
FLOUR,  per  sack  of  2801bs.,  best  town  households,.,  47 

Best  country  houseliolds 40 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  38 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Shillings  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  Dantzic,  mixed 67  to  59 extra 60to64 

Konigsberg 56      68 extra 68  60 

Rostock 65      68 fine  68  60 

Silesian,  red 52      66 white....  55  58 

Pomera.,  Meckberg.,  and  Uckermrk.  ...red 55  69 

Russian,  hard, 41  to  45. ..St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  47  62 

Danish  and  Holstein,  red  63    56 American  53  58 

Chilian,  white  61...  Califomian  61  ...  Australian  61  63 

BARLEY,  grinding  27  to  32....distiUing  and  malting  35  38 

OATS,  Dutch,  brevring  and  Polands  25  to  32 feed  23  26 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  25  to  27....  Stralsund...  26  28 

Canada  24  to  25,  Riga  24  to  26,  Arch.  25  to  26,  P'sbg.  26  29 

TARES,  Spring,  per  qr small  42    50 large  00  00 

BEANS,  Friesland  and  Holstein 43  44 

Konigsberg 40  to  43. ..Egyptian 38  39 

PEAS,  feeding  and  maple.. .36      39.. .fine  boilers 38  39 

INDIAN  CORN,  white 33       37. ..yellow 32  36 

FLOUR,  per  sack,  French..00      00.. .Spanish,  p.  sack  00  00 

American,  per  brl 26       27...extraandd'ble.  29  30 

BRITISH   SEEDS. 

MusTABD,  perbush., brown  128.  to  14s.,  white    10s. tolls. 

OAKABT.per  qr 663.    608. 

CLOVEBSBBD,new  red 72s.    943. 

CoBiANDKB,  per  cwt 2l8.    228. 

Tabes,  winter,  new,  per  bushel 8s.    88. 6d. 

Tbefoil,  new 248.    26s. 

Rtegbass,  per  qr 363.    40s. 

L1N8EBD,  per  qr.,  sowing  688. to  70s. .crushing    688.    628. 

Linbeed  Cakes,  per  ton  £11  O3.  to  £12  Os. 

Rapesbbd,  per  qr 76s.    80s. 

Rapb  Cakb,  perton £5  ISs.  Od.  to  £6  12s.  6d. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

CoBiANDEB,  per  cwt 2l8.to22s 

Oaebawat       ,,       new 32s.    33s 

Olovebsbed,  red  51a.  to648 white    663,    768 

Hbmpseed,  small  4l3.  to  42s.  per  qr.. ..Dutch    453.    463 

Tbefoil 22s,    21s 

Rtegbass,  per  qr  383.    42s 

L1N8BED,  per  qr.,  Baltic  683.  to  62s. ..Bombay    62s.    63s 

Linseed  Cakes,  perton £11  Os.  0d;to£12  Os 

Rape  Cakb,  per  ten £5  15s.  to  £6  128.  6d 

Rapeseed,  Dutch 763.    8O3 


COMPARATIVE     AVERAGES. 


Years. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871 ...  66',115| 


WHEAT. 

Qrs. 
54,046i 
38,958 
55,960i 
62,046| 


r. 

s. 

d. 

61 

4 

73 

8 

46 

8 

42 

10 

57 

6 

BARLEY 
Qrs. 
ll,608i 
8,780i 
12,083| 
14,615| 
15,397 


R. 

d. 

39 

8 

43 

10 

41 

6 

35 

2 

3« 

6 

OATS. 


Qrs. 

4,318| 
3,653i 
3,095 
3,666 
4,309J 


8.  d. 


,25 
,29 
.27 
.21 
.26 


AVERAGE  S 


Fob  the  past  Six 
Weeks  : 

Marchll,  1871 

March  18,  1871 

March25,  1871 

April     1,  1871 

April     8,  1871 

April   15,  1871 

Aggregate  of  the  above 
Thesameweekinl870.., 


Wheat.   1 

s. 

d. 

53 

8 

54 

7 

55 

2 

66 

9 

66 

7 

57 

6 

65 

6 

42 

10 

HOP  MARKETS 


Mid  and  East  Kents  £2    0 

Weald  of  Kent 2    0 

Sussex 1  15 

Farnham  and  Country     ...     3  15 
Olds 1    0 


Barley. 

Oats. 

8.    d. 

Is.    d. 

36     0 

24    10 

36      1 

25      7 

36      3 

25    10 

36      6 

26      4 

36      8 

26     10 

36      6 

26      5 

36      4 

26      0 

35      2 

21      6 

£3  10  ... 

..     £7     0 

3  16  .... 

3  15 

2    5  ... 

..       3  10 

4   15  ... 

...      5  12 

1    15  ... 

...      2  10 

POTATO  MARKETS. 
SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE. 

Yorksliire  Flukes  90s.  to  110s. 

Do.        Regents    G5s.  to    80s. 

Lincolnshire  do COs.  to    70s. 

Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do 70s.  to    90s. 

Perth,  Eorfar,  and  Fife  do 45s.  to    70s. 

Do.        do.  do.  Rocks  45s.  to    55s. 

.       BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 

English  Shaws  60s.  to  80s.  per  ton. 

,,    Regents  50s.  to  80s.     „ 

Scotch      „        55s.  to  80s.     „ 

„    Rocks    50s.  to  75s.     „ 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS,  (Saturday  last.)— Don- 
CASTER:  The  market  well  supplied  with  potatoes,  aud  pur- 
chasers buy  upon  more  favourable  terms,  though  the  reduction 
is  scarcely  more  than  fractional.  Regents.  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d., 
rocks  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  load. — Manchester  :  Malta  potatoes 
2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  211bs. ;  Yorkshire  ditto  lis.  to  12s.,  Scotch 
ditto  7s.  to  8s.  6d.,  Cheshire  ditto  6s.  to  8s.  6d.  per  2521bs.— 
Malton  :  Potatoes  in  large  supply,  and  the  market  easy. 
Dealers  still  quote  table  sorts  wholesale  £3  per  ton,  and  seed 
f.2  to  £2  10s.  per  ton.  There  was  a  good  show  and  a  fair  de- 
mand. Retail  for  table  6d.  to  8d.  per  stone. — York  :  There 
was  a  very  large  supply  of  round  potatoes,  and  the  weather 
being  very  wet  the  demand  was  slow.  The  prices  were  from 
6s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  tub  of  2S01bs.  wholesale,  and  from  4^d.  to  5d. 
per  141bs.  retail.  Flukes,  of  which  there  were  few  in  the 
market,  realized  5d.  per  stone.  Regents  and  Scotch  roughs 
for  planting  were  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  tub. 

PRICES  of  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS,  &c. 


BUTTER,  per  cwt. :  s.        s. 
Dorset 144  to  146 


Friesland  126 

Jersey 116 

Fbesh,  per  doz.  ...  15 
BACON,  per  cwt : 

Wiltshire  66 

Irish,  gi-een,  f.o.b.  64 


128 

126 

17 


CHEESE,  per  cwt. :    s.        s. 

Cheshire 74  to  90 

Dble.  Gloucester...  64  84 

Cheddar 78  92 

American 60  72 

HAMS;  York 88  98 

Cumberland 86  98 

Irish  ■ 74 


100 


CHESTER  CHEESE  FAIR.  — Sixty  tons  were  pitched 
which  found  a  tolerably  ready  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  40s. 
to  78s.  per  cwt.,  the  average  being  60s.    All  was  sold. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  CHEESE  MARKET.— 
There  was  a  sliort  supply,  not  three  tons  in  all  being  pitched. 
Prices  ranged  from  58s.  to  60s.  per  cwt.,  and  the  sale  was  slow. 

ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKET. 

CUBBENT   PbICES   OF   ENGLISH   WOOL,  S.   d.  S.    d. 

Plekces— Southdown  hogs  per  lb.  1    Oitol    14 

Half-bred  ditto  „  13  14 

Kent  fleeces „  12 

Southdown  ewes  and  wethers  „,    „  0  104 

Leicester  ditto  ,,  11 

SoBTS— Clothing,  picklock  „  14 

Prime ,  1    2J 

Choice  , „  11  12 

Super  „  10  1    OJ 

Combing,  wether  mat 1    2^  1    3 

Picklock „  1    Oi  1    1 

Common Oil  0  Hi 

Hog  matching 14  1    4^ 

Picklock  matching „  1    OJ  1    1 

Super  ditto OH  0  Hj 

Printed  by~Rogersou  and  Tuxford,  265,  Strand, London,  W.  C, 
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LONDON   AND    COUNTY    BANKING    COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED   1836. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL... £2,500,000,  in  50,000  SHARES  of  £50  EACH. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL... £1,000,000        RESERVE  FUND... £500,000. 


NATHANIEL  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
T.  TYRINGHAM  BERNARD,  Esq. 
PHILIP  PATTON  BLYTH,  Esq. 
JOHN  WM.  BURMESTER,  Esq. 


WILLIAM  CHAMPION   JONES,  Esq. 
E.  IIARBORD  LUSHINGTON,  Esq. 
JA]\IES  MORLEY,  Esq. 
WILLIA.M  NICOL,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS  STOCK  COWIE,  Esq. 
FREDERICK  ERANCIS,  Esq. 
FREDERICK  HARRISON,  Esq. 
LORD  ALFRED  HERVEY. 
TRUSTEES. 

P.  P.  BLYTH,  Esq         |         J.  W.  BURMESTER,  Esq.         |         W.  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq. 

AUDITORS. 
WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Esq.         |         WILLIABI  NORMAN,  Esq.         |         RICHARD  H.  SWAINE,  Esq. 

Gkneral  Manager— WILLIAIM    McKEWAN,    Esq. 

CHIEF  INSPECTOR,  INSPECTORS  OP  BRANCHES.  CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT 

W.  J.  NORFOLK,  Esq.         H.  J.  LEMON,  Esq.,  and  C.  SHERRING,  Esq.         JAMES  GRAY,  ^q. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  STEVENS,  WILKINSON,  &  HARRIES. 

Secretary— F.  CLAPPISON,  Esq. 

HEAD     OFFICE,     21,     LOMBARD     STREET. 

Manager— WHITBREAD  TOMSON,  Esq.  |  Assistant  Manager— WILLIAM  HOWARD,  Esq. 

THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK  opens— 

DRAWING  ACCOUNTS  with  Commercial  Houses  and  Private  Individuals,  either  upon  the  plan  iisuaUy  adopted  bv 
ether  Bankers,  or  by  chargmg  a  smaU  Commission  to  those  persons  to  whom  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  sustain  an  agreed 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.— Deposit  Receipts  are  issued  for  sums  of  Money  placed  upon  these  Accounts,  and  Interest  is 
allowed  for  such  periods  and  at  such  rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  reference  being  had  to  the  state  of  the  Monev  Market 

CIRCULAR  NOTES  AND  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  are  issued,  payable  in  the  prmcipal  Cities  and  TS^^ofthiCon. 
tment,  m  Australia,  Canada,  India,  and  Chma,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Agency  of  Foreign  and  Coimtry  Banks  is  undertaken. 

The  PuECHASB  and  Sale  of  Government  and  other  Stocks,  of  EngUsh  or  Foreign  Shares  effected,  and  Dividends. 
Annuities,  &c.,  received  for  Customers  of  the  Bank.  ^ri.iix,auo. 

Great  fMiUties  are  also  afforded  to  the  Customers  of  the  Bank  for  the  receipt  of  Money  from  the  Towns  where  the  Com- 

The  Officers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  not  to  disclose  the  transactions  of  any  of  its  Customers. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors,  WM.  MoKEWAN,  General  Manager. 


POPULAR      MEDICAL      WORKS, 

PUBLISHED        BY       MANN,       39,        CORNHILL,        LONDON. 

Post  Free,  12  Stamps  ;  Sealed  Ends,  16  Stamps. 


J\si.  CURTIS'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE  TO  MARRIAGE  :  a  Practical  Treatise  on 

J-^  ITS  Physical  and  Personal  Obligations.  With  instructions  to  the  Man-ied  and  Unmarried  of  both 
Sexes,  for  removing  the  special  disqualifications  and  impediments  wliich  destroy  the  happiness  of  wedded  life 
founded  on  the  result  of  a  successful  practice  of  30  years.— By  Dr.  J,  L.  CUETIS,  M.D.,  15  Albemarlb 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  >  i       » 

And,  by  the  same  Author,  for  12  stamps  ;  sealed  ends,  20. 

I^ANHOOD  :  A  MEDICAL  ESSAY  on  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Premature  Decline 

,  ,  ^^,^^'>^  '  ^^°  Treatment  of  Nervous  Debility,  Spermatorrhoea,  Impotence,  and  those  peculiar  infirmities 
which  result  from  youthful  abuses,  adult  excesses,  tropical  climates,  and  other  causes ;  mth  Instructions  for  the 
Cure  of  Intection  without  Mercury,  and  its  Prevention  by  the  Author's  Prescription  (liis  infallible  Lotion). 

REVIEWS       OF      THE       WORK. 
"  Manhood.— Tliis  is  truly  a  valuable  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  young  and  old."—Sunday  Times 

"  '^^^  ^°'^,^,  binder  review  is  one  calculated  to  warn  and  instruct  the  erring,  without  imparting  one  idea  that 
can  vitiate  the  mind  not  already  tutored  by  the  vices  of  which  it  treats."-iV«t;«/  and  MUitary  Gazette 
1st  February,  1856.  ■*     "'**'=''*«^i 

"  Wo  teel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  no  member  of  society  by  whom  the  book  wiU  not  be  found  use- 
ful  whether  such  person  hold  the  relation  of  a  Parent,  Preceptor,  or  CLERGYMAN.»-&in,  Evening  Paper 
Manhood^    Dr.  Cui-tis  has  conferred  a  great  boon  by  publishing  this  little  work,  in  which  is  discribed  the 

Consultations  daily,  from  10  to  3  and  6  to  8.    15,  Albiiuklb  Stxmt,  Ptccadiilt.  Londow,  W. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  PROCURING  SEEDS  DIRECT  FROM  THE 
GROWERS  CANNOT  BE  OVER-ESTIMATED. 


GARTER'S  GENUINE  SEEDS, 


CARKIAOE:     FliEE. 


CARTER'S     GRASS      SEEDS      for      Permanent 

Pastures • pei"  acre,  20s.  to 

CARTER'S  RENOVATING  MIXTURE  for  old  Grass 

Lands per  cwt.,  80s. ;  lb. 

CARTER'S   GRASS    SEEDS   AND   CLOVERS  for 

Water  Meadows  per  acre 

CASTER'S    FINE   EVEBGREEN     GRASSES    for 

Cricket  Grounds per  bushel 

CARTER'S  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Land  Irrigated  with 

Sewage  per  acre 

CARTER'S  GRASS  SEEDS  AND  CLOVERS  for 

Parks       per  acre  32s.  to 

CARTER'S  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Orchards  ...per  acre 
CARTER'S    SUPERFINE    LAWN     GRASS    (Sow 

3  bushels  per  acre) per  bush.  20s. ;  per  lb. 

CARTER'S  FINE  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Park  Lawns 

(sow  3  bushels  per  acre) per  bush.  16s. ;  per  acre 

CARTER'S  FINE  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Renovating 

Park  Grounds,  &c per  lb. 

YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  MAMMOTH  PRIZE 

LONG  RED  MANGEL  (This  is  acknowledged 

to  1)e  superior  to  any  other  variety >, 

CARTER'S     WARDEN    PRIZE      YELLOW 

GLOBE  MANGEL 

CARTER'S      NEW     CHAMPION      INTER- 
MEDIATE MANGEL  

Ordinary  stocks  at  reduced  rates. 
SEIRVING'S  PURPLE-TOP  SWEDE , 


s. 
31 

d. 
6 

0 

9 

30 

0 

18 

0 

20 

0 

40 
30 

0 
0 

1 

0 

46 

0 

0  10 
0    7 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0  10 

0 

8 
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CARTER'S  IMPERIAL  HARDY  SWEDE.— Per  lb 
By  careful  selection  we   have  produced  the 
best  Swede  in  cultivation „ 

CARTER'S  LONDON   SWEDE,— Grows  to  a  ^ 
large  size  ',, 

SKIRVING'S  IMPROVED  PURPLE  -  TOP 
SWEDE , , 

CARTER'S  CHAMPION  GREEN  AND 
PURPLE-TOP  HYBRID  TURNIP    , 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  PURPLE-TOP  MAM- 
MOTH TURNIP.— Originally  selected  from 
the  Grey  Stone „ 

Ordinary  stocks  at  reduced  rates.  Much  cheaper  by  the 
Bushel  or  Cwt.  For  hill  particulars,  see  CARTER'S  ILLUS- 
TRATED FARMERS'  CALENDAR,  gratis  and  post-free. 

ITALIAN      RYE     CRASS-    Per  bush. 
CARTER'S    SUPERFINE    IMPORTED     ITALIAN 
RYE  GRASS,  as  supplied  to  the  English  Sewage 

Farms,  heavy  and  very  clean 

ITALIAN  RYE  GRASS,  EngUsh  Seed  es.  6d.  to 

ITALIAN  RYE  GRASS,  in  Bales  as  imported... 8s.  to 

per  cwt..  41s.  to 

ENGLISH    AND    SCOTCH    RYE   GRASSES- 

Sow  3  to  4  bushels  per  acre.  Per  bush. 

ANNUAL  RYE  GRASS,  best  quaUty,  cleaned.. .4s.  to     6    6 

PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS,  heavy  Seed 4s.  6d.  to     6    0 

PACEY'S  PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS 7    0 

PERENNIAL       EVERGREEN         DEVONSHIRE 

HEAVER  7  ;6 

As  suppUed  to  the  Metropolitan,  Warwick,  Bii-mingham, 
Worthing,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  other  Sewage  Farms. 


0  10 
0  10 


0  10 
0  10 


1    0 


8  0 

7  0 

10  0 

60  0 


For  the  best  information  on  Laying  down  Land  to  Grass,  see  CARTER'S    ILLUSTRATED    FARMERS' 

CALENDAR  for  1871,  now  in  the  Press;  gratis  and  post-free  to  pm-chasers. 


Evidence  of  quality  of  Carter's 
Prize  Mangel- 

E.  Seed,  Esq..  Ashill,  Octo- 
ber 28th,  1870.— ''I  never  grew 
8uch  Mangel  Ijefore  as  your 
Mammoth  Prize  Long  Red." 

J.  Manifold,  Escj.,  Greenock, 
April  8th,  1870.—"  I  had  about 
60  tons  per  acre  from  your  ex- 
cellent Mangel  Seed  last  year." 

Mr.  R.  Beechbb,  Steward  to 
T.  Beamish,  Esq.,  Kilmalooda, 
October  12th,  1870.— "  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that  your  Mam- 
moth Prize  Long  Red  Mangel, 
your  Warden  Prize  Globe,  and 
'White  Belgian  Carrots  have 
again  taken  the  first  prizes  at 
our  show.  Of  the  Mammoth, 
one  single  root  weighed  45  lbs., 
and  the  best  of  the  roots  are 
BtiU  in  the  ground." 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Matob, 
Prating,  Nov.  4th,  1870.— "The 
Mangold  Seed  you  sent  me 
turned  out  very  well,  and  I  have 
the  finest  crop'l  ever  had." 

W.  SisMAN,  Esq.,  Buckworth, 
Sept.  29th,  1870.—"  I  took  the 
first  prize  with  your  Mammoth 
long  Mangolds,  and  second  with 
the  Globe,  at  the  Huntingdon- 
shire Show,  held  on  the  21st 
instant  at  St.  Neot's.  The  Long 
Mangold  weighed  35  lbs.,  the 
Globe  26  lbs." 

Dec.  13th,  1870.— "My  Mam- 
moth Long  Red  Mangold,  from 
your  Seed,  took  the  first  priz*  at 
York.  My  man  tells  me  they 
caused  more  sensation  than  any 
other  thing  shown  there."— W. 

SiSHAN. 

R.  A.  Plowman,  Esq.,  Beaford, 
Sept.  16th,  1870.—"  I  am  glad  to 
say  my  Mangel  from  your  Seed 

are  remarkably  fine,  and  the  Swedes  are  vei-y  good  for 
the  season,  which  has  been  very  dry  and  hot  in  this 
nei  ghbourhood.' ' 


CARTER'S    PRIZE   WARDEN    MANGEL 


IMPROVED 


Price  Is. 


Evidence  of  quality  of  Carter's 
Prize  Swede- 

W.  LiNNELi,,  Esq.,  Woodford 
Grange. — "  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  Turnip  Seed  I  had 
of  you.     I  beheve  every  Seed 
grew  of    the    Imperial  Hardy 
Swede  ;  it  was  also  very  true. 
On  looking  over  a  12-acre  field 
I  could  scarcely  find  one  false 
plant  amongst  them.    This  waa 
remarked  by  others  as  well  as 
myself:     and     although      the: 
weather  in  this  district  was  bad.  J 
for  Turnips,  I  had  a  full  plant  ; 
and  a  fair  crop." 

The  Rev.  S.  Jbitoeb,  Clare, 
MarchSth,  1870.— "Your  Swedes 
have  Btood  the   wnter  admir- 


Captain  Bihchiii,,  Nutley, 
October  31st,  1870.—"  I  have  a 
piece  of  nine  acres  of  your 
Imperial  Hardy  Swede  contaia- 
ing  some  magnificent  roots.  I 
should  like  to  shoAV  the  field 
against  any  of  the  same  extent 
between  this  and  London." 

J.  WeigglkSwoeth,  Jun,, 
Esq.,  Bamham,  Sept.  17th, 
1870.—"  The  Imperial  Hanly 
Swede  Seed  I  had  of  you  has 
fully  answered  my  expectations; 
it  has  stood  this  trying  season 
well;  the  roots  arc  large  nwi 
clean." 

John  BBOWiftow,  Esq.,  Mar- 
ton,  March  3rd,  1870.—"  I  had  ft 
splendid  crop  of  both  Swedes 
and  Mangolds,  in  size  and 
M  A  N  G  E  Li  ■     quality." 

lYIMI'VMBk--    ,      (j_    g_     _A.TTSTIN,      Esq.,     Th« 

I  Grange,  Gt.    Missenden,  Nov. 
I  2nd,  1870.—"  I  am  more  fortu- 
nate than  my  neighbours,  having 
a  regular  plant,  though  not  bo 
large  as  last  year.    I  can  only  attribute  it  to  having  good 
seed,  and  your  Imperial  Hardy  Swede  being  better  than 
any  otlier  for  a  general  crop." 


JAMES   CARTER  &   CO.,  the  Royal  Seedsmen, 

237  and  238/ High  Holborn,  London, 
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TO  THE 

FARMERS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


LONDON : 
PUBLISHED  BYROGERSON  AND  TUXFORD,  2G5,  STRAND. 


PRICE   TWO   SHILLINGS. 


BOGEBSON  AND  TUXFOED,]  [PRINTERS,  265,  STR  '  ND. 
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IMPORTANT   TO 

THOMAS  BIGG,  Agricultural  and  Veterinary 
Chemist,  by  Appointment  to  His  late  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  (Jonsort,  K.G.,  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover 
Street,  Borough,  Iiondon,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  Graziers  to  his  valuable  SHEEP  and  LAMB 
DIPPING  COMPOSITION,  which  requires  no  Boiling,  and 
may  bo  used  with  Warm  or  Cold  Water,  for  effectually 
destroying  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  all  other  insects  injurious  to 
the  Flock,  preventing  the  alarming  attacks  of  Fly  and  Shab, 
and  cleansing  and  purifying  the  Skin,  thereby  greatly  im- 
jjroving  the  Wool,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  highly 
contributing  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

Prepared  only  by  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  &c.,  at  his  Manu- 
factory as  above,  and  sold  as  lollows,  although  any  other 
quantity  may  be  had,  if  required: — 

4  lb.  for  20  sheep,  price,  jar  included £0    2    0 

61b,       30      „         „  „  0    3    0 

8  1b.        40      ,,  „  „  0    4    0 

101b.        50      „  „  „  0    5    0 

20  lb.      100     „         „   (cask  and  measure    0  10    0 
30  lb,      150      „         „  included)  0  15    0 

401b.      200      .,         „  „  10    0 

501b.      250      „  „  „  13    6 

601b.      300      „  „  „  17    6 

80  1b.      400      ,.  „  ,,  1  17    6 

1001b,      600      „  „  „  2    5    0 

Should  any  Flockmaster  prefer  boiling  the  Composition,  it 
•will  be  equally  effective. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
From  Mr.  Heeepath,  the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist : — 
Bristol  Laboratory,  Old  Park,  January  18th,  1861, 
Sir, — I  have  submitted  your  Sheep  Dipping  Composition  to 
analysis,  and  find  that  the  ingredients  are  well  blended,  and 
the  mixture  neutral.    If  it  is  used  according  to  the  directions 
given,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  while  it  effectually  destroys  vermin, 
it  will  not  injure  the  hair  roots  (or  "yolk")  iu  the  skin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase,    I  think  it  deserves  the  numerous 
testimonials  published.    I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

William  Heeapath,  Sen.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  &c.. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Leicester  House,  Great  Dover-street,  Borough,  London. 


FLOCKMASTERS. 


He  would  also  especially  call  attention  to  his  SPECIFIC, 
or  LOTION,  for  the  SCAB  or  SHAB,  which  will  be  found 
a  certain  remedy  for  eradicating  that  loathsome  and  ruinous 
disorder  in  Sheep,  and  which  may  be  safely  used  in  all 
climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  all  descriptions 
of  sheep,  even  ewes  in  lamb.  Price  FIVE  SHILLINGS  per 
gallon — sufficient  on  an  average  for  thirty  Sheep  (according 
to  the  virulence  of  the  disease) ;  also  in  wine  quart  bottles, 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL, 
"  Scoulton,  near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  April  16th,  1855, 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  4th  inst.,  which 
would  have  been  replied  to  before  this  had  I  been  at  home,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
your  invaluable  '  Specific  for  the  cure  of  Scab  in  Sheep.'  The 
600  sheep  were  all  dressed  in  August  last  with  84  gallons  of 
the  'NoN-poisoNous  Specific,'  that  was  so  highly  recom- 
mended at  the  Lincoln  Show,  and  by  their  own  dresser,  the 
best  attention  being  paid  to  the  flock  oy  my  shepherd  after 
dressing  according  to  instructions  left ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  Scab  continued  getting  worse.  Being  determined  to  have 
the  Scab  cured  if  possible,  I  vsrote  to  you  for  a  supply  of  your 
Specific,  which  I  received  the  following  day ;  and  although 
the  weather  was  most  severe  in  February  during  the  dressing, 
your  Specific  proved  itself  an  invaluable  remedy,  for  in 
three  weeks  the  Sheep  were  quite  cured ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  young  lambs  are  doing  remarkably  well  at  present. 
In  conclusion,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  safest  and  best  remedy 
now  in  use,  "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  For  JOHN  TINGET,  Esq., 

"  To  Mr,  Thomas  Bigg. '  "  R.  RENNBY. 

1^0"  Flockmastera  would  be  well  to  beware  of  such  pre- 
parations as  "  Non-poisonous  Compositions :"  it  is  only 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  good  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  "Non-poisonous" 
article  can  poison  or  destroy  insect  vennin,  particularly  such 
as  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  Scab  Parasites— creatures  so  tenacious 
of  life.  Such  advertised  preparations  must  be  wholly  useless, 
or  they  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

DIPPING  APPARATUS £14.  £5,  £4,  &  £3. 


HAIL   STORMS. -CROPS   INSURED   BT 

HE     ROYAL     FARMERS'     COMPANY, 

No,  3,  NOEFOLK  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W,C., 

AT   MODERATE  RATES. 

SEEDS  and  GLASS  are  also  Insured. 

FIRE  Insurances  at  rates  as  low  as  other  well-established  offices. 

LIFE  Assurances  of  any  description  at  equitable  rates.   Four-fifths  of  the  profits  divided  every  Fifth  Tear. 

LOSSES. — Prompt  and  Liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  Chief  Office,  or  of  the  Agents, 

JOHN  REDDISH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 


DR.   J.   COLLIS  BROWNE'S   CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

CHLORODYNE  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 
CHLORODYNE  is  tti6  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  aiTests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases — Diptheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 
CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diai-rhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation  and  Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache,  Meningitis,  Ac. 

From  Lord  Feawcis  Conthgham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  11th  December,  1868, 
"  Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  boughtsome  of  Dr.  J.  CoUis  Browne's  Chlorodyne  from  Mr.  Davenport, 
and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  would  be  glad  to  have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address," 

Barl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a  dispatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manilla 
to  the  efitect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE," 
—See  Lancet,  1st  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  of  PIRACY  and  IMITATIONS. 

Cautioit. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne  was,  undoubtedly,  the  Inventor  of 
CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Pkebmak,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
Bwom  to. — See  Times,  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  lis,  each.    None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  "Dr.  J,  COLLIS 
BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE  "  on  the  Govei-nment  Stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 
SoLB  MANurACTUKEB :— J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33,  Great  Russell  Street,  BloomsbuTy,  LoadOB. 
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PLATE    I. 

THE     SMITHFIELD     CUP    OX     OF    1870. 


THE       PROPERTY       OF 


■MR.       WILLIAM       TAYLOR,       OF       GLYNLEY,       WESTHAM,       SUSSEX. 


This  North-Devou  ox,  four  years  and  a  half  old  when 
exhibited,  was  bred  by  Mr.  R.  Stranger,  of  Court 
Barton,  North  Molton,  Devon.  He  was  by  Koyal 
Duke,  a  son  of  the  famous  prize  bull  Duke  of  Flitton, 
out  of  Polly,  a  cow  of  a  prize  tribe  in  Mr.  Stranger's 
herd. 

Mr.  Taylor  never  exhibited  this  ox  but  at  the  last 
Sraithfield  Club  Show,  when  he  took  the  first  prize  of 
£30,  as  the  best  of  his  class,  and  the  Silver  Cup  of  £40 
as  the  best  steer  or  ox  in  any  of  the  classes.  His  live 
weight  was  232  stone  4  lb.,  and  his  carcase  weight  153 


stone.     The  ox  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Carr,  of  the  Strand 
Dining  Booms,  where  the  head  may  be  still  seen. 

Mr.  Cane,  one  of  the  judges  at  the  Smithiield  Show, 
pronounced  this  to  be  "the  most  handsome  beast  he  had 
ever  seen  ;"  while  we  wrote  of  him  as  "  a  wonderfully 
good  beast  in  a  wonderfully  good  class ;"  and  as  "  all 
quality,  famously  ribbed,  long  and  deep,  on  a  short  leg, 
thoroughly  furnished,  and  set  off  by  a  good  but  not  deli- 
cate red  coat."  The  entry  of  Devons  at  the  last  Christ- 
mas show  was  undoubtedly  a  very  strong  one,  and  hence 
the  greater  honour  to  the  best  of  the  breed, 


PLATE    II. 

THE    WINGED    MALLARD 


For  killing  common  wild-ducks  that  frequent  a  river 
you  have  only  to  go  a  little  before  sunset,  place  yourself 
against  any  dark  bush  or  bank,  and  there  wait  patiently, 
and  out  of  sight,  till  they  come  down  and  fly  round 
you,  which  they  generally  do  several  times  before 
they  drop  into  the  stream  or  marshes.  As  wild-ducks 
most  frequently  betake  themselves  to  the  springs 
and  rivers  about  dusk,  you  have  no  occasion  to  wait 
for  them  longer  than  just  t/ie  last  hour,  or  half- 
hour  hefore  dark ;  but  if  they  have  been  much  disturhed 
or  shot  at  they  will  not  always  fly  sutricieutly  early  to  be 
seen,  though  you  may  plainly  hear  the  shrill  and  somewhat 
melancholy  sound  of  their  wings.  If,  however,  the 
twilight  is  followed  hy  a  full  moon,  these  birds  will 
often  withhold  coming  to  the  river  till  the  moon  has  com- 
fletehj  risen,  in  which  case  you  might  have  to  wait  till 
an  hour  or  two  after  dusk.  But  then  the  sport  is  con- 
siderably better,  and  will  last    much  longer,  with  the 

Old  St?xif,3.] 


additioual  advantage  of  your  having  a  continued  good 
light  for  shooting.  Wild-ducks  generally  come  to 
the  same  place,  unless  they  have  been  shot  at,  or 
there  should  be  a  change  of  wind  and  weather.  It 
often  happens  that  wild-ducks,  dun-birds,  and  other 
fovsl  come  down  at  night  to  large  rivers,  ponds,  or  lakes, 
which  are  so  deeply  sm-rouuded  hy  floating  reeds  that  no 
one  can  approach  the  water ;  and  the  birds,  aware  of  this, 
do  not  lower  their  flight  till  they  come  near  them.  So 
far  from  this  defying  the  shooter,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
opportunities  that  can  be  afforded  for  death  and  destruc- 
tion. Let  him  sit  in  a  small  punt  or  canoe,  fore  and  aft, 
among  the  ritshes,  where,  towards  dusk,  he  will  be  so 
completely  hid  that  he  may  either  shoot  at  birds  flying 
within  pistol  shot,  or  wait  for  a  good  chance  on  the  water, 
from  whence  (his  boat  being  hid  on  each  side,  and/o;'t'- 
ihortened  to  the  only  point  of  view)  he  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  birds.  This  plan 
I   I  [Vol.  LXIX.-No.  6. 
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crippled  them,  so  that  they  had  been  unahle  to  touch  upon 
matters  which  were  most  important  in  reference  to  the 
advancement  of  agriculture.  He  must,  however,  now 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Council  had  positively 
deviated  from  the  Charter.  In  some  respects  they  had, 
in  fact,  never  adhered  to  it ;  they  had  broken  their 
own  laws,  and  might  be  called  poachers,  having  gone 
upon  manors  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  At  the  last 
meeting  he  spoke  particularly  of  improvements  which  might 
and  should  be  effected  in  the  Journal,  remarking  that  the 
members  ought  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  other  countries, 
such  as  Germany  and  America  ;  and  tliat  if  the  abstract  were 
given  of  such  matters,  it  might  convey  many  useful  hints  to 
farmers  in  this  kingdom.  AVhat  did  the  Charter  say  with 
regard  to  the  objects  of  the  Society  ?  The  Charter  said  that 
the  Society  was  :  "  First,  to  embody  such  information  con- 
tained in  agricultural  publications,  and  in  other  scientific 
works  as  has  been  proved  by  practical  experience  to  be  useful 
to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil;  second,  to  correspond  with 
agricultural,  horticultural,  and  other  scientific  societies,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  select  from  sucli  correspondence 
all  information  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Society, 
may  be  likely  to  lead  to  practical  benefit  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil."  Xow,  that  had  never  been  done.  Having  looked 
very  carefully  through  the  Journals,  he  had  never  seen  an  ab- 
stract of  any  single  foreign  publication.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  gentlemen  to  visit  Belgium  or  some  other  country  on  a 
sort  of  holiday  tour ;  but  he  believed  that  if  the  published 
results  of  practical  knowledge  abroad  were  put  into  a  small 
compass  and  concentrated  as  it  were  in  the  Society's  Journal, 
that  would  be  of  infinitely  more  service  than  many  of 
the  papers  which  had  appeared  there.  Another  object 
stated  in  the  Charter  was  "  to  collect  information  with 
regard  to  the  management  of  woods,  plantations,  and  fences, 
and  on  every  other  subject  connected  with  rural  improvement." 
Now,  how  had  that  been  carried  out  ?  There  had  been  a  con- 
stant avoidance  there  of  the  question  of  the  Game  Laws, 
which  he  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  had 
been  very  injurious  both  to  tenant  farmers  and  to  agricultural 
labourers.  If  that  were  a  proper  occasion  for  doing  so  he  could 
adduce  evidence  which  would  convince  any  one  that  wliat  he 
said  on  that  point  was  correct.  How  could  they  properly  in- 
vestigate "  the  management  of  woods,  plantations,  and  fences," 
without  saying  something  about  hares  and  rabbits  ?  or  how 
could  cultivation  be  properly  carried  on  where  game  abounded 
as  it  did  iu  many  places?"  He  believed  that  the  connection 
between  that  Society  and  the  Veterinary  College  had  been  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  the  veterinary  profession  and  to  veter- 
inary science.  Let  him  explain  what  he  meant.  Although 
they  did  not  cull  from  other  journals,  nearly  all  persons 
in  the  scientific  world  read  their  Journal.  In  reports  in 
their  Journal  mention  was  made  of  the  worm  Filaria 
Broncliialis  (he  must  know  something  about  that  worm,  for 
he  was  the  first  to  speak  about  it  in  this  country)  as  very  de- 
structive to  lambs.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  the  Filaria 
Broncliialis;  that  was  altogether  a  misnomer.  The  worm 
that  injured  and  destroyed  the  lamb  was  the  Stroagylus 
Filaria — a  difl'erent  geuus  altogether.  You  might  as  well  call 
a  badger  a  bear,  or  a  bear  a  lion,  as  call  the  worm  in  question 
Filaria  Broncliialis.  It  raiglit  be  said  that  that  was  a  matter  of 
no  importance  ;  but  he  presumed  that  the  Council  wished  the 
Journal  to  stand  well  before  the  scientific  world,  and  it  could 
not  do  that  while  it  contained  such  a  monstrous  misnomer. 
Another  object  of  the  Society  described  in  the  Charter  was 
"  to  promote  tlie  comfort  and  welfare  of  labourers."  He  did 
not  see  how  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  labourers  could  be 
promoted  in  many  districts  while  the  Game-laws  remained  in 
their  present  form.  He  might  remark  that,  being  anxious  to 
ascertain  beforehand  whetlier  lie  would  be  allowed  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  tlie  Game-laws,  he  applied  to  the  Secretary  for 
information,  and  he  was  told  in  effect  that  he  might  do  so  by 
a  side-wind,  advocating  a  remission  of  the  Charter,  and  giving 
his  reasons  for  so  doing.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  matter 
then,  but  he  had  desired  to  bring  tlie  subject  before  the  meet- 
ing, and  secure  a  discussion,  in  order  that  at  some  future  time 
the  Council  might  propose  a  revision  of  the  Charter.  It  was, 
he  repeated,  impossible  that  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
labourers  could  be  promoted  in  districts  where  labourers  were 
corrupted  through  the  operations  of  tlie  Game-laws.  He  had 
known  httle  children  sent  out  to  get  possession  of  the 
pheasants'  eggs,  for  wliich  a  shiUing  would  be  obtained,  and 


what  must  be  tlie  ultimate  destination  of  children  who  were 
led  to  steal,  and  liable  to  the  demoralization  of  a  prison  ? 
Again,  it  seemed  to  him  a  great  hardship  to  farmers  that  they 
should  be  obliged  to  keep  poachers  while  tliey  were 
iu  prison,  besides  paying  the  expense  of  prosecutions. 
He  knew  that  that  subject  was  not  a  very  pleasant 
one,  and,  as  he  was  precluded  from  entering  into 
it  on  that  occasion,  he  should  take  another  opportunity  of  doing 
so  in  a  different  way.  He  had  observed  that  he  considered  the 
connection  between  that  Society  and  the  Veterinary  College 
was  detrimental  to  veterinary  science.  In  France  a  veterinary 
student  could  not  pass  his  examination  under  four  years ;  iu 
this  country  a  student  might  pass  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
and  all  kinds  of  animals  might  then  pass  through  his  hands. 
It  appeared  to  him  a  great  stigma  upon  that  Society  that 
while  £~00  a-year  was  paid  by  it  to  the  Veterinary  CoUege, 
on  the  condition  that  tlie  members  should  have  their  horses  and 
pigs  examined — a  matter  about  which  nothing  was  said  in  the 
Charter,  and  when  £100  had  been  granted  .towards  a  memo- 
rial to  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  when  an. 
application  was  recently  made  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  French 
Farmers'  Seed  Fund,  it  was  refused  by  the  Council,  on  the 
ground  that  compliance  would  be  against  the  Charter.  He 
thought  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  hair-splitting  to  de- 
fend such  a  distinction,  or  to  show  why  if  it  were  right  to  grant 
£100  for  the  memorial,  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  grant 
£500  for  the  Seed  Fund  I  Feeling  great  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Game-laws,  and  iu  scientific  matters  connected  with 
agriculture,  he  had  ventured  to  make  those  remarks  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  hereafter  be  discussed  at  a  much  fuller  meeting. 

Sir  Waxter  Stirling  said  he  thought  they  were  much 
indebted  to  Dr.  Crisp  for  the  remarks  which  he  liad  just  made. 
He  was  inclined  to  think  that  there  must  be  some  impediment 
in  the  Charter  wliich  was  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  that  Society,  for  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  suppose,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  noble  lord  in  the 
chair,  and  of  some  of  his  predecessors — he  was  now  alluding  to 
those  previous  presidents  who  were  not  mere  honorary  holders 
of  that  office,  but  men  who  had,  like  his  lordship,  a  vast 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience  o f  agriculture— - 
it  was,  he  said,  impossible  for  him  to  suppose  that  matters 
closely  conuected  with  the  interests  of  agriculture  had 
been  overlooked  for  one  moment  by  those  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen. Therefore,  when  he  came  to  compare  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Crisp  with  what  they  had  daily  seen  before  their  eyes — a 
most  important  society,  which  had  sprung  up  under  their  very 
noses,  dealing  with  practical  subjects  of  the  day  that  concerned 
farmers  and  agriculture — he  must  say  that,  being  anxious 
at  all  times  to  catch  knowledge  as  it  flew,  on  those  important 
subjects  he  found  that  he  had  there  nothing  to  do.  It  was  not 
there  that  he  had  to  look  for  information,  although  the 
Journal  was,  he  admitted,  valuable.  He  had  no  wish  to 
blame  anyone,  but  he  could  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  an  important  body  had  lately  sprung  up  which  era- 
braced  a  number  of  subjects  which  were  not  dealt  witii  there, 
and  he  was  happy  to  see  that  the  body  to  which  he  alluded  was 
represented  on  that  occasion  by  Sir  George  Jenkinson.  What 
he  had  mentioned  might  lead  anyone  to  conclude  that  that  was 
a  sort  of  close  corporation,  and  that  when  any  important  busi- 
ness connected  witli  agriculture  had  to  be  done  they  must  look 
outside ;  and  he  hoped  that  next  year  an  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  for  altering  the  Charter  so  as  to  remedy  that  defect. 
Although  there  were  no  doubt  good  substantial  reasons  for 
discontinuing  the  dinner,  yet  he  could  not  but  lament  its  dis- 
continuance. Formerly  he  believed  it  was  customary  at  the 
dinner  for  the  President  of  the  day  to  make  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  events  of  tlie  past  year,  and  that  mate- 
rially helped  to  render  the  dinner  a  successful  gathering.  As 
regarded  the  Game-laws  and  other  matters  which  bordered  on 
politics,  it  was  no  doubt  desirable  that  questions  which  involved 
hardship  and  vexation  to  tenant-farmers  should  receive  some 
attention  in  that  Society.  Among  such  matters  vv'as  included 
the  question  of  Local  Taxation,  which  Sir  Xassey  Lopes  had 
recently  introduced  with  so  much  ability  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  had  not  made  these  remarks  in  a  spirit  of  grumbling, 
but  because  he  really  thought  that  what  Dr.  Crisp  had  brought 
forward  was  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

Sir  G.  Jexkinson,  M.P.,  said,  having  been  personally  al- 
luded to  by  the  last  speaker,  he  wished  to  say  one  or  two 
words.  There  was  one  statement  of  Dr.  Crisp  which  he  would 
not  like  to  go  forth  without  any  comment ;  he  referred  to  that 
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gentleman's  remark  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  '■  promote 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  labourers"  so  long  as  the  Game- 
laws  remained. 

Dr.  Cuisp  :  In  certain  districts. 

Sir  G.  Jenki^son  said  on  that  question  he  must  be  allowed 
to  remark  that  no  one  had  more  consistently  or  persistently 
advocated  an  alteration  of  the  Game-laws  than  he  had  done ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  deprecated  tlie  introduction  of  an  element 
which  would  only  increase  the  difficulties  of  that  question,  and 
aggravate  the  ill-feeling  which  existed  between  the  classes 
who  were  interested.  There  had  been  elsewhere  a  great  deal 
of  sensational  nonsense  uttered  in  talking  about  the  poacher. 
Tlie  poacher  was  not  an  agricultural  labourer,  but  the  occu- 
pant of  a  large  town.  Persons  who  lived  in  towns  went  about 
in  gangs,  and  made  the  real  poachers.  He  did  not  believe  that 
as  a  rule  agricultural  labourers  could  ever  be  called  poachers  ; 
and  as  to  their  children  beiag  sent  out  to  collect  pheasants' 
eggs,  that  was  quite  a  myth. 

The  Chairman  said  he  sliould  be  glad  if  Sir  George  would 
not  enter  into  that  question,  too  much  having  been  said  al- 
ready in  reference  to  the  Game-laws  (Hear,  hear). 

Sir  G.  Jenkinson  said  as  the  statement  to  which  he  was 
alluding  would  go  forth  to  every  country  in  Europe,  he  felt 
bound  to  correct  it.  He  did  not  want  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Game-laws,  but  he  must  enter  jiis  protest  against 
the  assumptions  that  agricultural  labourers'  were  poachers, 
and  that  their  children  were  sent  out  to  collect  pheasants' 
eggs.  So  far  as  his  experience  went — and  he  had  had  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  experience — neither  of  those  assump- 
tions would  bear  investigation.  He  would  add  that 
wlien  the  new  Education  Act  had  come  into  full 
operation,  what  with  their  attendance  at  school  and  their  em- 
ployment in  agriculture,  the  sons  of  agricultural  labourers 
would  be  so  much  occupied  that  even  if  their  parents  should 
be  dishonestly  disposed  they  would  have  no  time  for  such  prac- 
tices as  Dr.  Crisp  had  supposed  to  exist. 

Dr.  Crisp  said  he  could  verify  his  statement  and  would  do  so. 

Mr.  LiDDELL,  M.P.,  had  no  \\ish  to  detain  the  meeting,  but 
must  observe  that,  with  the  tacit  permission  of  the  Chairman, 
matters  had  crept  into  the  discussion  that  day,  the  introduction 
of  which  might  prove  a  very  inconvenient  precedent.  It 
might  be  quite  right  and  proper  on  a  suitable  occasion  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  it  was  desirable  that  the  Charter  should 
be  altered  ;  but  he  wished  to  point  out  that  at  the  present  time 
they  were  absolutely  precluded — it  was,  in  fact,  a  condition  on 
which  the  Sovereign  gave  them  the  Charter — from  discussing 
certain  subjects.  Paragraph  4;  of  the  Charter  was  as  follows: 
"  And  know  ye  further,  that  in  granting  this  our  Royal 
Charter  to  the  said  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  we 
do  hereby  declare  it  to  be  our  full  and  entire  will  and  pleasure 
that  we  extend  our  Royal  protection  to  its  national  objects, 
under  the  condition  that  a  principle  of  its  constitution  shall 
be  the  total  exclusion  of  all  questions  at  its  meetings,  or  in  its 
proceedings,  of  a  pohtical  tendency,  or  liaving  reference  to 
measures  pending,  or  to  be  brought  forward  in  either  of  our 
Houses  of  ParHament,  which  no  resolution,  bye-law,  or  other 
enactment  of  the  said  bodypolitic  and  corporate,shall  on  any  ac- 
count or  pretence  whatever  be  at  any  time  allowed  to  infringe." 

Dr.  Crisp  observed  that  that  stipulation  had  been  con- 
stantly broken. 

Mr.  LiDDELL,  M.P.,  continued :  Until  the  Charter  had  been 
reconsidered  and  altered  he  must,  as  a  member  of  the  Council, 
deprecate  the  introduction  of  subjects  the  discussion  of  which 
would,  he  repeated,  form  an  inconvenient  precedent,  and  be  a 
distinct  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Cliarter ;  and  he 
hoped  that  until  tlie  Charter  had  been  altered  such  subjects 
would  be  excluded  from  their  deliberations. 

The  Chairman  said :  Gentlemen,  it  is  always  a  very 
healthy  thing  for  the  Council  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  constituents  whom  they  represent,  and  to  receive  the 
measure  either  of  censure  or  of  praise  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  agricuUural  public,  they  deserve.  I  must  say  with  re- 
gard to  the  picture  drawn  by  Dr.  Crisp  of  the  condition  of 
this  Society,  that  the  statistical  comparison  drawn  by  liim  be- 
tween two  periods  of  10  years  does  not  convey  the  same  im- 
pression to  my  mind  as  it  does  to  his.  I  think  it  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory  if  he  were  to  compare  on';;  period  with  another 
more  directly  antecedentto  the  present  for  thepurpose  of  making 
comparison,  because  I  cannot  tell  what  causes  may  have 
operated  in  the  earlier  days  of  this  Society  ;  though  I  think 
I  may  fairly  assume  that  the  existence  of  Farmers'  Clubs  and 


of  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  other  Societies  has  tended  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  support  accorded  to  this  Society. 
If  you  compare  the  number  of  subscribers  in  December,  1869, 
with  the  number  in  December,  1870,  you  will  find  that  there 
is  a  gain  of  12,  while  if  you  compare  the  number  in  May, 
1870,  with  the  number  in  May,  1871,  you  will  find  a  gain 
of  210  ;  so  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  an  increase  has  recently 
been  going  on.  I  quite  admit,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
a  great  Society  like  this — a  Society  which  has,  I  may  say, 
created  agriculture  in  this  country,  and  is  still  doing  so 
much  to  improve  it  in  matters  of  detail — it  is  a  surprising 
thing  tliat  it  should  not  be  more  largely  supported  than  it  is. 
Mr.  Liddell  has  anticipated  some  remarks  which  I  was  about^ 
to  make.  The  discussion  to-day  has,  I  believe,  gone  beyond 
the  strict  limits  of  what  is  authorized  by  the  Charter, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  course  for  a  gen- 
tleman who  holds  such  views  as  Dr.  Crisp  does  is,  not  to  write 
to  a  newspaper  to  complain  that  certain  subjects  which  are 
unpalatable  to  the  Council  are  not  allowed  to  be  introduced, 
but  to  ask  the  Society  to  entertain  the  question  whether  the 
Charter  should  not  be  revised  ;  and  until  that  question  has 
been  decided  in  one  way  or  other,  the  subject  of  the  Game-laws 
should  not,  I  think,  be  introduced  at  a  meeting  like  this. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  remark  that  the  position  of  the 
Chairman  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  is  not  a  very  easy 
one.  I  see  myself  a  very  great  distinction  between  Game- 
laws  and  game,  game  being  an  agricultural  question  and 
Game-laws  a  political  one.  I  did  not,  therefore,  feel  it  to  be 
within  my  province  to  stop  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
place,  but  I  am  glad  that  it  has  not  gone  beyond  the  limits 
which  it  reached.  I  must  say  that  I  was  very  much  afraid  it 
would  go  further,  and  I  am  obliged  to  those  gentlemen  who  met 
my  wishes  by  not  entering  more  fully  into  the  question.  Now 
it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  one  very  grave  reason  why  this 
Society  could  not  undertake  to  deal  with  those  questions  which 
have  been  taken  up  by  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  that  is 
the  practical  one  that  the  business  of  the  Society  occupies  for 
several  days  in  each  month  the  close  attention  of  gentlemen 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  England  ;  and  1  have  never  been 
associated  with  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  more  thoroughly 
and  conscientiously  performed  their  duty.  The  greatest  atten- 
tion is  paid  by  the  Council  to  the  opinions  of  agriculturists 
outside ;  and  if  you  were  to  tack  on  to  their  duties  the  consi- 
deration of  such  questions  as  those  which  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  coming  as  the  members  of 
the  Council  do  from  all  parts  of  England,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  you  would  put  on  them  an  amount  of  work 
under  the  pressure  of  which  they  would  break  down.  If 
the  question  of  an  alteration  of  the  Charter  is  to  be  raised — 
and  my  opinion  a  few  years  ago  was  greatly  in  favour  of  alter- 
ing it — I  should  certainly  not  wish  to  see  it  altered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  to  the  including  of  those  questions  which  are 
now  so  ably,  satisfactorily,  and  carefully  dealt  with  by  the  Cham- 
bers of  Agriculture.  As  a  member  of  the  Council  I  must  express 
my  deep  regret  at  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Walsingham.  That  event  has  already 
been  so  feelingly  alluded  to  by  Sir  John  Maxwell  that  I 
can  add  nothing  to  the  sentiments  to  which  he  has  given  ut- 
terance ;  but  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  own  deep  regret 
at  liaving  lost  a  very  valuable  colleague  and  a  very  good 
personal  friend.  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  last  occasion  on 
which  I  can  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you  from  this 
chair.  I  beg  to  offer  my  personal  thanks  to  you  for  having 
supported  me  in  the  way  that  you  have  done  ;  and  I  will  add 
that  I  fully  share  the  feeling  which  has  been  expressed  in  this 
room,  of  gratification  that  the  Principality  of  Wales  wiU  be 
represented  next  year  by  a  President  who  is  worthy  of  it — I 
mean  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn. 

The  motion  for  adopting  the  Report wasthen  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  W.  BoTLY  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  auditors. 

Mr.  Roberts,  in  seconding  the  motion,  alluding  to  the  last 
paragraph  in  the  Report,  where  the  Council  say  they  "  cannot 
but  express  their  regret  that  more  candidates  have  not  come 
forward  for  the  prize  oft'ered,  and  that  out  of  the  number  en- 
tered more  than  half  did  not  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion," said  he  hoped  that  regret  would  not  lead  to  an  aban- 
donment of  the  plan  of  offering  prizes,  as  the  comparative 
failure  of  tlie  examinations  proved  how  much  such  a  stimulus 
was  needed,  adding  that,  if  the  offering  of  prizes  for 
implements  had  ceased  after  the  first  O.xford  meet- 
ing,    agriculture     would     have    suffered    great    loss      in 
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crippled  them,  so  that  they  had  heen  unable  to  touch  upon 
matters  which  were  most  important  in  reference  to  the 
advaucemeut  of  agriculture.  He  must,  however,  now 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Council  had  positively 
deviated  from  the  Charter.  In  some  respects  they  had, 
in  fact,  never  adhered  to  it ;  they  had  broken  their 
own  laws,  and  might  be  called  poachers,  having  gone 
upon  manors  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  At  the  last 
meeting  he  spoke  particularly  of  improvements  which  might 
and  should  be  effected  in  the  Journal,  remarking  that  the 
members  ought  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  other  countries, 
such  as  Germany  and  America  ;  and  that  if  the  abstract  were 
given  of  such  matters,  it  might  convey  many  useful  hints  to 
farmers  in  this  kingdom.  What  did  the  Charter  say  with 
regard  to  the  objects  of  the  Society  ?  The  Charter  said  that 
the  Society  was  :  "  First,  to  embody  such  information  con- 
tained in  agricultural  publications,  and  in  other  scientific 
works  as  has  been  proved  by  practical  e-Kperieuce  to  be  useful 
to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  second,  to  correspond  with 
agricultural,  horticultural,  and  other  scientific  societies,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  select  from  such  correspondence 
all  information  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Society, 
may  be  likely  to  lead  to  practical  benefit  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil."  Now,  that  had  never  been  done.  Having  looked 
very  carefully  through  the  Journals,  he  had  never  seen  an  ab- 
stract of  any  single  foreign  publication.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  gentlemen  to  visit  Belgium  or  some  other  country  on  a 
sort  of  holiday  tour ;  but  he  believed  that  if  the  published 
results  of  practical  knowledge  abroad  were  put  into  a  small 
compass  and  concentrated  as  it  were  in  the  Society's  Journal, 
that  would  be  of  infinitely  more  service  than  many  of 
the  papers  which  had  appeared  there.  Another  object 
stated  in  the  Cliarter  was  "  to  collect  information  with 
regard  to  the  management  of  woods,  plantations,  and  fences, 
and  on  every  other  subject  connected  with  rural  improvement." 
Now,  how  had  that  been  carried  out  ?  There  had  been  a  con- 
stant avoidance  there  of  the  question  of  the  Game  Laws, 
which  he  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  iu  saying  had 
been  very  injurious  both  to  tenant  farmers  and  to  agricultural 
labourers.  If  that  were  a  proper  occasion  for  doing  so  he  could 
adduce  evidence  which  would  convince  any  one  that  wliat  he 
said  on  that  point  was  correct.  How  could  tliey  properly  in- 
vestigate "  the  management  of  woods,  plantations,  and  fences," 
without  saying  something  about  hares  and  rabbits  ?  or  how 
could  cultivation  be  properly  carried  on  where  game  abounded 
as  it  did  in  many  places?"  He  believed  that  the  connection 
between  that  Society  and  the  Veterinary  College  had  been  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  the  veterinary  profession  and  to  veter- 
inary science.  Let  liim  explain  what  he  meant.  Although 
they  did  not  cull  from  other  journals,  nearly  all  persons 
in  the  scientific  world  read  tlieir  Journal.  In  reports  in 
their  Journal  mention  was  made  of  the  worm  Filaria 
Broncliialis  (he  must  know  something  about  that  worm,  for 
he  was  the  first  to  speak  about  it  iu  this  country)  as  very  de- 
structive to  lambs.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  the  Filaria 
Broncliialis ;  that  was  altogether  a  misnomer.  The  worm 
that  injured  and  destroyed  the  lamb  was  tlie  Strougylus 
Filaria — a  different  genus  altogether.  You  might  as  well  call 
a  badger  a  bear,  or  a  bear  a  lion,  as  call  the  worm  in  question 
Filaria  Bronchialis.  It  might  be  said  that  that  was  a  matter  of 
no  importance  ;  but  he  presumed  that  the  Council  wished  the 
Journal  to  stand  well  before  the  scientific  world,  and  it  could 
not  do  that  while  it;  contained  sucli  a  monstrous  misnomer. 
Another  object  of  the  Society  described  in  the  Charter  was 
"  to  promote  tlie  comfort  and  welfare  of  labourers."  He  did 
not  see  how  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  labourers  could  be 
promoted  iu  many  districts  while  the  Game-laws  remained  in 
their  present  form.  He  miglit  remark  that,  being  anxious  to 
ascertain  beforehand  whether  he  would  be  allowed  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  the  Game-laws,  he  applied  to  the  Secretary  for 
information,  and  he  was  told  in  effect  that  he  might  do  so  by 
a  side-wind,  advocating  a  remission  of  the  Charter,  and  giving 
his  reasons  for  so  doing.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  matter 
then,  but  he  had  desired  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  meet- 
ing, and  secure  a  discussion,  in  order  that  at  some  future  time 
the  Council  might  propose  a  revision  of  the  Charter.  It  was, 
he  repeated,  impossible  that  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
labourers  could  be  promoted  in  districts  where  labourers  were 
corrupted  through  the  operations  of  the  Game-laws.  He  had 
known  little  children  sent  out  to  get  possession  of  the 
pheasants'  eggs,  for  which  a  shilhng  would  be  obtained,  and 


what  must  be  the  ultimate  destination  of  children  wlio  were 
led  to  steal,  and  liable  to  the  demoralization  of  a  prison  ? 
Again,  it  seemed  to  him  a  great  hardship  to  farmers  that  they 
should  be  obliged  to  keep  poachers  while  they  were 
in  prison,  besides  paying  the  expense  of  prosecutions. 
He  knew  that  that  subject  was  not  a  very  pleasant 
one,  and,  as  he  was  precluded  from  entering  into 
it  on  that  occasion,  he  should  take  another  opportunity  of  doing 
so  in  a  different  way.  He  had  observed  that  he  considered  the 
connection  between  that  Society  and  the  Veterinary  College 
was  detrimental  to  veterinary  science.  In  France  a  veterinary 
student  could  not  pass  his  examination  under  four  years  ;  in 
this  country  a  student  might  pass  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
and  all  kinds  of  animals  might  then  pass  through  his  hands. 
It  appeared  to  him  a  great  stigma  upon  that  Society  that 
while  £200  a-year  was  paid  by  it  to  the  Veterinary  College, 
on  the  condition  that  the  members  should  have  their  horses  and 
pigs  examined — a  matter  about  which  nothing  was  said  iu  the 
Charter,  and  when  £100  had  been  granted  .towards  a  memo- 
rial to  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  when  an 
application  was  recently  made  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  French 
Farmers'  Seed  Fund,  it  was  refused  by  the  Council,  on  the 
ground  that  compliance  would  be  against  the  Charter.  He 
thought  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  hair-splitting  to  de- 
fend such  a  distinction,  or  to  show  why  if  it  were  riglit  to  grant 
£100  for  the  memorial,  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  grant 
£500  for  the  Seed  Fund  !  Feeling  great  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Game-laws,  and  in  scientific  matters  connected  with 
agriculture,  he  had  ventured  to  make  those  remarks  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  hereafter  be  discussed  at  a  much  fuller  meeting. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling  said  he  thought  they  were  much 
indebted  to  Dr,  Crisp  for  the  remarks  which  he  had  just  made. 
He  was  inclined  to  think  that  there  must  be  some  impediment 
in  the  Charter  which  was  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  that  Society,  for  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  suppose,  with  liis  knowledge  of  the  noble  lord  in  the 
chair,  and  of  some  of  his  predecessors — he  was  now  alluding  to 
those  previous  presidents  who  were  not  mere  honorary  holders 
of  that  office,  but  men  who  had,  like  his  lordship,  a  vast 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  agriculture — 
it  was,  he  said,  impossible  for  him  to  suppose  that  matters 
closely  connected  with  the  interests  of  agriculture  had 
been  overlooked  for  one  moment  by  those  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen. Therefore,  when  he  came  to  compare  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Crisp  with  what  they  had  daily  seen  before  their  eyes — a 
most  important  society,  which  had  sprung  up  under  their  very 
noses,  dealing  with  practical  subjects  of  the  day  that  concerned 
farmers  and  agriculture — he  must  say  that,  being  anxious 
at  all  times  to  catch  knowledge  as  it  flew,  on  those  important 
subjects  he  found  that  he  had  there  nothing  to  do.  It  was  not 
there  that  he  had  to  look  for  information,  although  the 
Journal  was,  he  admitted,  valuable.  He  had  no  wish  to 
blame  anyone,  but  he  could  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  an  important  body  had  lately  sprung  up  which  em- 
braced a  number  of  subjects  whicli  were  not  dealt  with  there, 
and  he  was  happy  to  see  that  the  body  to  which  he  alluded  was 
represented  on  that  occasion  by  Sir  George  Jenkinson.  What 
he  had  mentioned  might  lead  anyone  to  conclude  that  that  was 
a  sort  of  close  corporation,  and  that  when  any  important  busi- 
ness connected  with  agriculture  liad  to  be  done  they  must  look 
outside  ;  and  he  hoped  that  nest  year  an  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  for  altering  the  Charter  so  as  to  remedy  that  defect. 
Although  there  were  no  doubt  good  substantial  reasons  for 
discontinuing  the  dinner,  yet  he  could  not  but  lament  its  dis- 
continuance. Formerly  he  believed  it  was  customary  at  the 
dinner  for  the  President  of  the  day  to  make  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  events  of  the  past  year,  and  that  mate- 
rially helped  to  render  the  dinner  a  successful  gathering.  As 
regarded  the  Game-laws  and  other  matters  whicli  bordered  on 
politics,  it  was  no  doubt  desirable  that  questions  which  involved 
hardship  and  vexation  to  tenant-farmers  should  receive  some 
attention  in  that  Society.  Among  such  matters  was  included 
the  question  of  Local  Taxation,  which  Sir  Massey  Lopes  had 
recently  introduced  with  so  much  ability  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  had  not  made  these  remarks  in  a  spirit  of  grumbliug, 
but  because  he  really  thought  that  what  Dr.  Crisp  had  brought 
forward  was  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

Sir  G.  Jenkinson,  M.P.,  said,  having  been  personally  al- 
luded to  by  the  last  speaker,  he  wisiied  to  say  one  or  two 
words.  There  was  one  statement  of  Dr.  Crisp  which  he  would 
not  like  to  go  forth  without  any  comment ;  he  referred  to  that 
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gentleman's  remark  that  it  would  be  impossible  to   ''  promote 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  labourers"   so   long   as  the  Game- 
laws  remained. 
Dr.  Cmsi' :  In  certain  districts. 

Sir  G.  Jenkijjson  said  on  that  question  he  must  be  allowed 
to  remark  that  no  one  had  more  consistently  or  persistently 
advocated  au  alteration  of  the  Game-laws  than  he  had  done ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  deprecated  tlie  introduction  of  an  element 
which  would  only  increase  the  difficulties  of  that  question,  and 
aggravate  the  ill-feeling  which  existed  between  the  classes 
who  were  interested.  There  had  been  elsewhere  a  great  deal 
of  sensational  nonsense  uttered  in  talking  about  the  poacher. 
The  poacher  was  not  an  agricultural  labourer,  but  the  occu- 
pant of  a  large  town.  Persons  who  lived  in  towns  went  about 
in  gangs,  and  made  the  real  poachers.  He  did  not  believe  that 
as  a  rule  agricultural  labourers  could  ever  be  called  poachers  ; 
and  as  to  their  children  being  sent  out  to  collect  pheasants' 
eggs,  that  was  quite  a  myth. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  be  glad  if  Sir  George  would 
not  enter  into  that  question,  too  mucli  liaving  been  said  al- 
ready in  reference  to  the  Game-laws  (Hear,  hear). 

Sir  G.  Jeimkinson  said  as  the  statement  to  which  he  was 
alluding  would  go  forth  to  every  country  in  Europe,  he  felt 
bound  to  correct  it.  He  did  not  want  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Game-laws,  bat  he  must  enter  liis  protest  against 
the  assumptions  that  agricultural  labourers'  were  poachers, 
and  that  their  children  were  sent  out  to  collect  pheasants' 
eggs.  So  far  as  his  experience  went — and  he  had  had  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  experience — neither  of  those  assump- 
tions would  bear  investigation.  He  would  add  that 
when  the  new  Education  Act  had  come  into  full 
operation,  what  with  their  attendance  at  school  and  their  em- 
ployment in  agriculture,  the  sons  of  agricultural  labourers 
would  be  so  much  occupied  that  even  if  their  parents  should 
be  dishonestly  disposed  they  would  have  no  time  for  such  prac- 
tices as  Dr.  Crisp  had  supposed  to  exist. 

Dr.  Crisp  said  he  could  verify  his  statement  and  would  do  so. 
Mr.  LiDDELL,  M.P.,  had  no  wish  to  detain  the  meeting,  but 
must  observe  that,  with  the  tacit  permission  of  the  Chairman, 
matters  had  crept  into  the  discussion  that  day,  the  introduction 
of  which  might  prove  a  very  inconvenient  precedent.  It 
might  be  quite  right  and  proper  on  a  suitable  occasion  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  it  was  desirable  that  the  Charter  should 
be  altered  ;  but  he  wished  to  point  out  that  at  the  present  time 
they  were  absolutely  precluded — it  was,  in  fact,  a  condition  on 
which  the  Sovereign  gave  them  the  Charter — from  discussing 
certain  subjects.  Paragraph  4  of  the  Charter  was  as  follows: 
"  And  know  ye  further,  that  in  granting  this  our  Royal 
Charter  to  the  said  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  we 
do  hereby  declare  it  to  be  our  full  and  entire  will  and  pleasure 
that  we  extend  our  Royal  protection  to  its  national  objects, 
under  the  condition  that  a  principle  of  its  constitution  shall 
be  the  total  exclusion  of  all  questions  at  its  meetings,  or  in  its 
proceedings,  of  a  political  tendency,  or  having  reference  to 
measures  pending,  or  to  be  brought  forward  in  either  of  our 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  no  resolution,  bye-law,  or  other 
enactment  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate,  shall  on  any  ac- 
count or  pretence  whatever  be  at  any  time  allowed  to  infringe." 
Dr.  Crisp  observed  that  that  stipulation  had  been  con- 
stautly  broken. 

Mr.  LiDDELL,  M.P.,  continued :  Until  the  Charter  had  been 
reconsidered  and  altered  he  must,  as  a  member  of  the  Council, 
deprecate  the  introduction  of  subjects  the  discussion  of  which 
would,  he  repeated,  form  an  inconvenient  precedent,  and  be  a 
distinct  violation  of  the  terras  of  the  Ciiarter ;  and  he 
hoped  that  until  the  Charter  had  been  altered  such  subjects 
would  be  excluded  from  their  deliberations. 

The  Chairman  said :  Gentlemen,  it  is  always  a  very 
healthy  thing  for  the  Council  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  constituents  whom  they  represent,  and  to  receive  the 
measure  either  of  censure  or  of  praise  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  agricultural  pubHc,  they  deserve.  I  must  say  with  re- 
gard to  the  picture  drawn  by  Dr.  Crisp  of  the  condition  of 
this  Society,  that  the  statistical  comparison  drawn  by  him  be- 
tween two  periods  of  10  years  does  not  convey  the  same  im- 
pression to  my  mind  as  it  does  to  his.  I  think  it  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory  if  he  were  to  compare  one  period  with  another 
more  directly  anteeedentto  the  present  for  thepurpose  of  making 
comparison,  because  I  cannot  tell  wliat  causes  may  have 
operated  in  the  earlier  days  of  this  Society ;  though  I  think 
I  may  fairly  assume  that  the  existence  of  Farmers'  Clubs  and 


of  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  other  Societies  has  tended  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  support  accorded  to  this  Society. 
If  you  compare  the  number  of  subscribers  in  December,  186'J, 
with  the  number  in  December,  1870,  you  will  find  that  there 
is  a  gain  of  12,  while  if  you  compare  the  number  in  May, 
1870,  with  the  number  in  May,  1871,  you  will  find  a  gam 
of  210  ;  so  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  an  increase  has  recently 
been  going  on.  I  quite  admit,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
a  great  Society  like  this— a  Society  which  has,  I  may  say, 
created  agriculture  in  this  country,  and  is  still  doing  so 
much  to  improve  it  in  matters  of  detail — it  is  a  surprising 
thing  tliat  it  sliould  not  be  more  largely  supported  than  it  is. 
Mr.  Liddell  has  anticipated  some  remarks  which  I  was  about^ 
to  make.  The  discussion  to-day  has,  I  believe,  gone  beyond 
the  strict  limits  of  what  is  authorized  by  the  Charter, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  course  for  a  gen- 
tleman who  holds  such  views  as  Dr.  Crisp  does  is,  not  to  write 
to  a  newspaper  to  complain  that  certain  subjects  which  are 
unpalatable  to  the  Council  are  not  allowed  to  be  introduced, 
but  to  ask  the  Society  to  entertain  the  question  whether  the 
Charter  should  not  be  revised ;  and  until  tliat  question  has 
been  decided  in  one  way  or  other,  the  subject  of  the  Game-la\ys 
should  not,  I  think,  be  introduced  at  a  meeting  like  this. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  remark  that  the  position  of  the 
Chairman  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  is  not  a  very  easy 
one.  I  see  myself  a  very  great  distinction  between  Game- 
laws  and  game,  game  being  an  agricultural  question  and 
Game-laws  a  political  one.  I  did  not,  therefore,  feel  it  to  be 
within  my  province  to  stop  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
place,  but  I  am  glad  that  it  has  not  gone  beyond  the  limits 
which  it  reached.  I  must  say  that  I  was  very  much  afraid  it 
would  go  further,  and  I  am  obliged  to  those  gentlemen  who  met 
my  wishes  by  not  entering  more  fully  into  the  question.  Now 
it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  one  very  grave  reason  why  this 
Society  could  not  undertake  to  deal  with  those  questions  which 
have  been  taken  up  by  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  that  is 
the  practical  one  that  the  business  of  the  Society  occupies  for 
several  days  in  each  month  the  close  attention  of  gentlemen 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  England  ;  and  I  have  never  been 
associated  with  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  more  thorouglily 
and  conscientiously  performed  their  duty.  The  greatest  atten- 
tion is  paid  by  the  Council  to  the  opinions  of  agriculturists 
outside ;  and  if  you  were  to  tack  on  to  their  duties  the  consi- 
deration of  such  questions  as  those  which  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  coming  as  the  members  of 
the  Council  do  from  all  parts  of  England,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  you  would  put  on  them  an  amount  of  work 
under  the  pressure  of  which  they  would  break  down.  If 
the  question  of  au  alteration  of  the  Charter  is  to  be  raised — 
and  my  opinion  a  few  years  ago  was  greatly  in  favour  of  alter- 
ing it— I  should  certaiuly  not  wish  to  see  it  altered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  to  the  including  of  those  questions  which  are 
now  so  ably,  satisfactorily,  and  carefully  dealt  with  by  the  Cham- 
bers of  Agriculture.  As  a  member  of  the  Council  I  must  express 
my  deep  regret  at  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Walsingham.  That  event  has  already 
been  so  feelingly  alluded  to  by  Sir  John  Maxwell  that  I 
can  add  nothing  to  the  sentiments  to  which  he  has  given  ut- 
terance ;  but  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  own  deep  regret 
at  having  lost  a  very  valuable  colleague  and  a  very  good 
personal  friend.  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  last  occasion  on 
which  I  can  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you  from  this 
chair.  I  beg  to  offer  my  personal  thanks  to  you  for  having 
supported  me  in  the  way  that  you  have  done  ;  and  I  will  add 
that  I  fully  share  the  feeling  which  has  been  expressed  in  this 
room,  of  gratification  that  the  Principality  of  Wales  will  be 
represented  next  year  by  a  President  who  is  worthy  of  it — I 
mean  Sir  Watkin  Williams  AVynn. 

The  motion  for  adopting  the  Report  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  W.  BoTLY  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  auditors. 

Mr.  Roberts,  in  seconding  the  motion,  alluding  to  the  last 
paragraph  in  the  Report,  where  the  Council  say  they  "  cannot 
but  express  their  regret  that  more  candidates  have  not  come 
forward  for  the  prize  offered,  and  that  out  of  the  number  en- 
tered more  than  half  did  not  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion," said  he  hoped  that  regret  would  not  lead  to  an  aban- 
donment of  the  plan  of  offering  prizes,  as  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  examinations  proved  how  much  such  a  stimulus 
was  needed,  adding  that,  if  the  offering  of  prizes  for 
implements  had  ceased  after  the  first  Oxford  meet- 
ing,    agriculture     would     have    suffered    great    loss      iu 
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consef[ueiice.  It  was,  he  added,  an  open  question  whether 
the  best  way  for  a  young  man  to  learn  farming  was  to 
live  with  a  farmer,  and  daily  observe  with  him  the  operations 
of  husbandry,  or  to  go  to  an  agricultural  college  ;  but  in  his 
opinion  the  latter  course  was  on  the  whole  the  best.  He 
thought  something  should  be  done  to  afford  au  agricultural 
education  to  the  children  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  most  inexpensive  and  effectual  mode 
of  accomplishing  that  object  would  be  for  that  society  to  offer 
prizes  to  persons  in  training  for  the  office  of  village  school- 
masters for  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  power  of  teach- 
ing it.  Children  would  always  take  an  interest  in  Lessons  on 
Agriculture  if  they  saw  a  practical  application  of  them  near 
the  school.  He  did  not  see  why  the  Society  siiould  maintain 
its  connection  with  the  Veterinary  CoUege,  while  the  Council 
abstained  from  forming  any  connection  with  an  Agricultural 
College. 

The  Chairman  having  asked  whether  any  member  had  any 
remark  to  make,  or  any  suggestion  to  offer,  which  might  be 
referred  to  the  Council,  and  there  being  no  response, 

Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn  moved  a  vote  thanks  to  the  Pre- 
sident, observing  that  he  could  testify  from  observation  to  the 
great  efficiency  his  lordship  had  displayed,  and  his  kindness  and 
urbanity  towards  all  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact.  A 
great  deal  of  what  had  been  said  that  day  seemed  to  him  (Sir 
Watkin)  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Council ; 


and,perhaps,if  he  were  chairman  next  year,  he  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  causing  some  of  the  subjects  to  be  brouglit  forward 
for  discussion.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  certain  rules  which 
were  established  in  former  times  should  not  be  as  applicable  to 
the  present  times  as  they  were  to  those  in  which  they  were 
made.  As  regarded  politics  there  was  formerly  the  very  grave 
question  of  the  Corn-laws.  Happily  that  question  was  dead  ; 
there  was,  he  believed,  now  a  very  strong  feeling  among  the 
members  of  the  Council  and  among  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety generally,  that  the  composition  of  the  Council  was  so 
mixed,  including,  as  it  did,  lauded  proprietors  and  tenant- 
farmers,  that  the  interests  of  botii  were  sure  to  be  fairly  repre- 
sented, whUe  they  could  always  obtain  the  advice  of  the  best 
implement  makers  and  of  all  whose  aid  was  likely  to  be  use- 
ful to  the  Society. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he 
entertained  such  a  strong  sense  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Presi- 
dent, that  he  could  almost  wish  his  tenure  of  office  were  per- 
manent ;  but  as  that  was  not  the  ease,  all  he  could  do  was 
to  express  a  hope  that  their  chairman  might  live  for  ever 
(laughter). 

The  motion  having  been  put  by  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn, 
and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Lord  Vernon  said  :  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  sincerely 
for  the  honour  that  you  have  done  me. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


TRAMLINaHAM    FARMERS'    CLUB. 
THE    ANALYSIS    OF    ARTIFICIAL    MANURES. 


At  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  D.  Smith,  Parham,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Club,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Geo.  Ling  (Bedfield)  said :  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance the  articles  we  buy  for  our  farms  should  be  delivered  in  a 
state  of  integrity,  and  that  should  adulteration  be  carried  on 
we  should  have  the  means  at  hand  for  detecting  it.  It  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  few,  if  any,  of  us  are  sufficiently  proficient 
in  chemistry  to  apply  tests  ourselves,  neither  do  we  possess  the 
exceedingly  delicate  and  expensive  apparatus  used  in  analysis, 
but  now  we  have  a  plan  by  which  we  may  protect  ourselves  if 
we  desire  to  do  so.  If  our  Societies  do  their  work,  and 
farmers  will  co-operate  heartily  with  them,  dishonest  dealers 
will  soon  be  driven  from  the  market  and  the  manure  trade  will 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  honest  men.  There  is  a  great  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  nutrition,  and  what 
constitutes  money's  worth  in  the  shape  of  artificial  manures. 
An  instance  of  this  is  the  effort  made  in  several  localities, 
in  some  cases  at  a  large  outlay,  to  prepare  a  so-called  guano 
from  sewage  by  precipitation.  Town  authorities  are  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  their  sewage,  and  when  led  to  believe  they  can  do 
so  at  a  profit  by  such  processes,  have  been  induced  to  enter 
upon  schemes  altogether  wanting  in  sound  principles.  How- 
ever, the  sale  of  such  products  does  not  meet  witii  the  success 
anticipated  by  the  promoters.  Professor  Sibson  declares,  "  It 
may  be  accepted  as  a  chemical  impossibility  ever  to  prepare,  by 
precipitation  from  sewage,  a  manure  which  shall  repay  its 
cost  of  production."  It  is  a  pity  that  so  valuable  a  fertihser 
should  be  thrown  away,  but  so  far  no  process  that  I  have  heard 
of  has  been  discovered  for  utilising  the  sewage  of  our  towns, 
and,  except  when  used  for  irrigation,  it  is  lost.  Moule's  earth 
closet  system  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  has  not  been 
adopted  to  any  great  extent.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
manuring  value  of  human  excrements,  and  I  believe  it  is  quite 
possible  to  prepare  from  them  a  manure,  but  this  must  be 
done  before  they  are  mixed  with  water,  since,  when  this  has 
once  been  done,  owing  to  the  valuable  ingredients,  such  as 
ammonia,  potash,  and  other  salts  being  soluble,  and  there  being 
no  practical  means  of  precipitating  them  again,  such  matter  is 
worthless  except  for  irrigation.  The  means  for  obtaining  good 
artificial  manures  have  fully  kept  pace  with  the  improvement 
in  the  articles  themselves,  for  owing  to  the  present  facilities  of 
transport,  and  a  great  extension  of  the  practice  of  appointing 
agents  by  distant  manufacturers,  every  market  is  abundantly 
supplied— so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  make  it  difficult  on  the  part 
of  buyers  to  know  which  to  choose.  As  in  other  branches  of 
industry,  competition  has  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  con- 


sumers, both  in  quality  and  price  ;  but  competition  may  be 
carried  a  little  too  far,  and  our  chemist,  Professor  Sibson,  has 
warned  us  against  "  the  reckless  competition  sometimes  heard 
of."  Perhaps  the  manure  that  holds  the  highest  place  in 
public  estimation  is  Peruvian  guano.  Since  its  first  introduc- 
tion in  18iO  it  has  been  gradually  but  surely  establishing  itself 
in  public  favour,  and  notwithstanding  its  high  [price,  it  was 
tiU  lately  a  most  useful  and  reliable  manure.  Moreover  it  was 
really  cheap  at  the  price,  but  the  Peruvian  Government,  by 
their  agents  in  this  country,  frequently  praised  the  price,  and 
this  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Chincha  Islands  were  ex- 
hausted, had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  trade.  A  further 
change  has  been  made  lately  in  the  price  of  the  new  importa- 
tions, which  are  from  the  Guanape  Island  (not  far  from  the  old 
Chinchas),  and  trade  is  again  brisk..  Tbe  new  guano  varies 
much  in  quality,  some  of  it  is  very  good,  and  some  is  very 
indifferent.  It  contains  less  ammonia  than  the  Chincha  Island 
guano,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  there  being  more 
moisture  in  the  latitude  of  the  Guanape  Island.  However, 
we  must  take  it  as  it  comes,  for  the  Peruvian  Government 
guarantee  nothing — they  say  "  here  is  the  guano  at  so  much  a 
ton,  take  it  or  leave  it,"  and  we  go  on  taking  it ;  but  how 
much  more  satisfactory  it  would  be  to  tlie  dealer,  and  how 
very  much  it  would  assist  the  purchaser,  ^if  some  sort  of  a 
guarantee  were  given.  However,  witli  all  its  faults,  genuine 
guano  will  always  be  a  valuable  and  favourite  manure  ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  it  is  genuine  as  imported,  and  that 
it  is  the  importation  of  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian  Government. 
Markets  are  said  to  abound  with  inferior  and  adulterated 
samples  ;  and  if  adulterated,  it  is  thoroughly  done  ;  it  would  not 
pay  to  half  do  it,  or  mix  on  a  small  scale.  Our  Chamber  will 
help  us  to  see  we  are  not  done  in  this  article.  Nitrate  of 
soda,  another  valuable  fertiliser,  is  often  shamefully  adulterated 
with  salt,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  or  with  sulphate  o 
magnesia  and  other  substances,  but  it  may  be  very  easily  tested' 
I  have  heard  as  much  as  45  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter  has 
been  recently  found  in  a  sample,  sold  at  £17  a  ton,  and  that 
foreign  matter  was  common  salt,  so  it  is  high  time  to  be  care- 
ful. Some  of  US  are  very  fond  of  a  bargain,  but  an  adulterated 
article  must  be  dear  at  any  price.  The  analysis  of  nitrate  of 
soda  is  a  simple  matter,  easily  determined,  and  the  results  in- 
disputable. I  wish  the  same  could  be  said  of  analysis  of  phos- 
phatic  manures.  The  trade  in  these  as  superphosphate — nitro- 
phosphate — the  various  forms  of  bone  manures,  &c.,  is  enor- 
mous, and  analyses  are  constantly  being  made,  but  there  appear 
to  be  so  many  processes  adopted,  and  they  vary  so  much  in  the 
results  that  it  seems  we  have  as  yet  no  reliable  system.     But 
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even  if  the  analysis  be  correct,  it  is  not  a  complete  one,  for 
many  special  manures,  such  as  those  prepared  for  mangolds, 
potatoes,  cereals,  &c.,  are  exceedingly  rich  iu  elements  that  are 
not  looked  for,  and  consequently  not  determined   and  valued 
in  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  "  simple  analysis"  provided  by  our 
Chamber  of  Agriculture ;    and  there  is  no  remedy   for  this, 
unless  the  analyses  are  far  more  elaborate  and  costly  than  those 
ordinarily  made — nevertheless,  however   simple  the  analysis 
might  be  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  chemist,  it;would  inevitably 
lead  to  the  detection  of  any  serious  fraud.    The  simplest  form 
of  manufactured  manures  is   superphosphate  of  lime.     It   is 
the  custom  in  some  parts   to   buy   and   sell  this   article  at 
so  much  per  cent,   of  soluble  phosphate.     Now,  this  seems 
right    enougli,    and    so    it    would    be,    if    chemists     were 
agreed  upon  a  plan,  and  the  superphosphate,  when  once  made, 
retained  its  original  form,  and  did  not  alter  almost  daily  in  its 
chemical  combinations.    I  will  do  my  best  to    explain   this, 
and,  to  do  so,  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  soluble  phosphate. 
Phosphate  of  lime,  as  it  exists  in  nature,  in  bones,  in  coprolites, 
is  insoluble,  and  consists  of  three   parts  of  lime  and  one  part 
of  phosphoric  acid.    And,  to  make  it  soluble,  it  is  usual  to  re- 
move a  part  of  the  lime  by  sulphuric  acid.    This  is  the  process 
adopted  by  manufacturers  of  artificial  manures  ;  they  thus  get 
a  sifpef-])\ios])\\a.te  :  that  is,  a  substance  with  a  superabundance, 
or  greater  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  than  it  originally  had  ; 
it  has  lost  part  of  its  lime,   and,  if  newly  made,  the  analyst 
could  find  every  particle  of  it  soluble;    but  it  has  this  strange 
peculiarity,  it  soon  begins  to  go  back,  as  it  is  called,    and   a 
part  of  it  becomes  not  soluble  in  water,  hue  it  is  now  in  a  very 
different  state  to  the  original  insoluble    phosphate.     Now,  if 
an  old  sample  be  examined,  we  shall  find,  in   all  probability, 
four  or  five  per  cent,  has  become  reduced   or  precipitated,  or 
has  gone  back  ;  and  while  the  chemist  would  find  so  many  per 
cent,  less  soluble,  and  value  it  accordingly,  the  manure  is  in- 
trinsically better  than  when  first  made.    So  if  this  be  correct, 
and  I  have  good  authorities   on  tlie  matter,  you  will  clearly 
understand  that  buying,  or  rather  selling  superphosphate   by 
analysis,  is  not  so  simple  a  matter   as  we  supposed,    and  is 
rather  a  one-sided  affair.     Some  of  the  leading   chemists   are 
now  coming  round  to    this  opinion,   and   are    making  their 
analyses  (if  a  little  more  costly)  much  more  satisfactory  to  all 
parties,  and  instead  of  ignoring  this  precipitated  phosphate,  or 
estimating  it  as  insoluble,  now  give  it  its  true   value.    And 
now  we  are  considering   tlus   soluble  phosphate,   we  will  see 
what  becomes  of  it  when  we  apply  it  to  our  fields ;  it  at  once 
goes  back,  is  precipitated,  or  becomes  insoluble  again,  just  as 
it  does  by  long  keeping.    I  have  read  that  this  can  be  demon- 
strated very  clearly  by  fiUing  a  tube  with  earth  and  pouring  in- 
to it  a  solution  of  soluble  phosphate  ;  it  wUl  become  insoluble, 
and  we  may  wash  it  as  much  as  we  please   by   pouring  water 
through  it,  but  none  wiU  come  through.    It  has  taken  that 
form  in  which  it  must  be  before  the  plant  can  take  it  up — it  is 
precipitated.    Being  rather  curious  on  this  point  and  desirous 
of  proving  it  in  another  way,  I  determined  to  try  an  experiment, 
so  I  mixed  one  part  of  turnip  manure,  rich  m  soluble  phosphate, 
with  35  parts  of  moist  earth  from  one  of  my  fields,   and  when 
dry  enough  I  sent  a  earefuUy-sifted  and  well-mixed  sample  for 
analysis.    The  report  was,    "  No    soluble    phosphate    to   be 
found."    We  have  seen  that  if  we  have  a  newly-made  manure 
we  get  it  with  the  full  amount  of  soluble,  but  very  often  it  is 
damp,  pasty,  and  lumpy.     This  being  conceded,  is  it  not  very 
clear  that  we  farmers  have  something  else  to  require  beside  a 
guaranteed  analysis  ?     I  have  myself  long   felt  it  to  be   very 
important  to  have  manure  in  condition,  and  for  my  own  use 
prefer  a  dry  weU-seasoned  manure,  even   if   it  shows  a  poorer 
analysis  in  soluble ;  indeed,  1  have  frequently  used  year-old 
turnip  manure,  and  have  never  had  reason  to  complain  of  the 
result.    Dr.  Voelcker,  the  chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  has  given  the  result  of  his  extensive  experience    as 
follows:  "I  have  long  been  familiar  with   the  fact   that  a 
newly-made  superphosphate,  though  richer  in  soluble   phos- 
phate of  lime  than  will  usually  be  found  after  keeping  three  or 
four  months,  does  not  act  as   beneficially  in  the  field    as  the 
latter  ;  it  is,  tlierefore,  plain  that  a  superphosphate  which  in 
keeping  has  gone  back,  has  not  really  become  depreciated  in 
value."     Again,  the  Doctor  writes :    "  A   newly-made  super- 
phosphate, when  rich  in  soluble  phosphates,   however,  is  very 
apt  to  become  pasty,  and  cannot  be    uniformly  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  nor  applied  to  it  so  economically  as  a  well-made 
powdery  article  such  as  is  produced  when  superphosphate  is 


kept  for  a  period  cf  three  or  four  months,  or  longer,  and  then 
passed  through  a  disintegrator  or   sifting  apparatus.    Such  a 
manure,  wlien  made  of  mineral  phosphate,    usually   contains 
from  four  to  five  per  cent,  less  soluble  phosphate  than  it  did 
when  newly-made ;  nevertheless   it  is   practically    better  and 
practically  worth  more  money  than  in  its  newly-made    state." 
He    goes   on  to  say  :  "  My  impression  is  farmers  will  find  out, 
in  course  of  time,  that  the  quality  of  even  mineral  superphos- 
phate cannot  be  soleli/  determined  by    the  amount  of  soluble 
which  the  sample  contains."     Professor  Sibson,  writing  on  this 
subject,  says  :  "  It  should  be  added  that  the  agricultural  value 
of  the  phosphate  so  precipitated  is  but  Httle,  if  at  all,   inferior 
to  soluble  phosphate  itself,  since  it  occurs  in  a  state  of  chemical 
division,  and  is  doutless  of  a  similar   character  to  that  which 
the  soluble  phosphate  assumes  after  remaining  a  short  time  in 
the  soil,  and,  doubtless,  lias  as  good  an  effect  on  the  crops  to 
which  it  is  applied."     With  such  testimony,  I  think,  we   may 
rest   satisfied  that  manures  are  not  depreciated  in  value  by 
keeping,  but  rather  the  reverse  ;  therefore,  allow   me  strongly 
to  recommend  you  to  get  your  manures  some  little  time  before 
they  are  wanted,  and  thereby   ensure  condition    (if  they  are 
proper! v  manufactured),  and  not  wait,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
till  it  is  actually  wanted  for  use,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  receiv- 
ing it  in  bad  condition  from  being  newly-made,  or,  perhaps, 
greatly  inconvenienced    by    its    non-arrival    when  wanted. 
Professor  Sibson,  writing   on  this   subject,   says:    "A  good 
mechanical    condition    will    often  determine    the    practical 
superiority  between  two  or  more  manures  otherwise  alike,"  and 
we  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  must  needs  be   the   case   if  we 
reflect,  that  the  same  quantity  of  soluble  phosphate  will  better 
nourish  a  turnip  plant  if  distributed  aU  around  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  whole  of  its  root  fibres  can  operate  upon  it, 
than  if  placed  in  lumps  in  a  few  adjacent  spots  where  com- 
paratively few  of  its  fibres  can  reach  it,  and  in  the  latter  case 
the  few  roots  so  supplied  may  get  too  much,  and  thus  receive 
injury  for  a  time,  instead  of  benefit.     You  are  all  aware  of 
what  great  importance  the  mechanical  conditions  of  our  fields 
is,  and  what  influence  it  has  on  the  action  of  artificial  manure, 
for  a  given  bulk  of  earth  that  is  well  prepared  will  admit  of  a 
greater  number  of  the  roots  and  fibres  of  plants  penetrating 
through  its  substance  than  when  the   same  is  in  coarse  un- 
broken clods,  as  in   a   badly-prepared  field.    In    the  former 
every  portion  of  the  soil  adjacent  to  the  plants  of  a  crop  will 
be  intermingled  with  roots,  which  will  make  use  of  every  par- 
ticle of  manure  within  reach ;  whereas,  in  the  badly-prepared 
field  a  great  part  of  the  manure  applied  gets  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  roots,  and  is  thus,  for  the  time   being,   useless.    There 
are  many  difficulties  attending  analyses.    I  will  mention  a  few 
of  them,  and  the  causes  of  their  occasionally  being  unreliable. 
First,  the  mode  of  selecting  the  sample  to  be  sent.     This  is  of 
the  first  importance.     Professor  Sibson  writes  :    "  In   taking 
samples  from  bulks  every  care  should  be  taken   to  obtain  an 
average  sample ;  this  is  best  effected  by  taking  several  (the 
more  the  better),  portions  from  different  parts  of  the  surface 
and  interior    of  the  mass,  and  thoroughly  intermixing  the 
whole.    The  operation  should  then  be  repeated  proportionately 
till  a  manageable  sample  is  obtained.    Of  this,  three  to  four 
ounces  is  sufficient  to  send  for  analysis."    The  portion  actually 
examined  by  the  chemist  will  only  weigh  a  few  grains— say  as 
much  as  will  lie  on  a  shilling,  so  you  will  readily  see  that  there 
must  be  some  care  used  in  taking  a  fair  sample.    I  liave  here 
some  analyses  of  a  cargo  of  bone  ash  that  came  in   last  year. 
The  samples  were  drawn  from  different  parts  of  the  cargo  and 
sent  to  Professor  Newlands.    Messrs.  Evans  and  Jones,  and 
Dr.  Voelcker,  the  lowest  gave  73f  per  cent,  phosphate    of 
lime,  the  highest  78 J.    The  cargo  was  sold  by  analysis,  that  is, 
so  much  for  each  unit,  so  the  difference  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  both  buyer  and  seller.    Again,  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  various  methods  of  estimating  the  amount 
of  phosphate  and  other  component  parts  of  manures,  and  it 
seems  that  the  results   of   these  processes  vary  very   much. 
Many  of  you  may  have  seen  a  letter  in  the  3Iark  Lane  Express 
a  few  weeks  since,  of  the  date  April  10th.    The  letter  showed 
that  a  sample  of  ordinary  superphosphate  of  lime  was  taken  and 
reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  division,  and,  to  insure  greater  uni- 
formity, was  passed  several  times  through  a  fine  sieve.     Seven 
small  tins  were  then  filled  from  the  sifted  sample  and  sealed  up 
in  the  presence  of  a  disinterested  witness.    The  tins  were  then 
forwarded  to  seven  different  chemists,  and  in  due  course  the 
following  results  were  obtained  :— 
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From  tlie  above  you  will  see  there  is  a  difTereuce  of  nearly 
6  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  soluMc  phosphate  in  the  different 
analyses,  representing  a  value  of  at  least  Yis.  per  ton.  The 
chemists  were  all  well-known  men,  three  of  them  respectively 
chemists  to  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland ;  three  of  the  others,  men  whose  analyses  are 
always  taken  in  commercial  transactions.  I  also  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Francis  Sutton,  a  well-know-n  analytical  chemist  of 
Norwich,  who,  writing  to  the  Chemical  News,  says  :  "  I  would 
again  urge  upon  those  concerned  to  do  away,  if  possible,  with 
the  disgraceful  distinction  of  '  buyer's'  and  '  seller's'  analysts. 
A  case  occurred  to  myself  a  few  days  ago,  in  which  a  samp'.e 
was  well  prepared,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  then  sealed  up 
in  tins,  and  sent  to  two  well-known  men.  One  reported  21-39 
per  cent,  soluble  phosphate ;  the  other  26-36.  The  low  report 
I  proved  most  conclusively  to  be  the  correct  one.  The  ma- 
nure, however,  was  sold  by  the  analysis  which  gave  5  per 
cent,  more,  and  consequently  the  buyer  was  requested  to  pay 
15s.  per  ton  more  for  it  than  it  was  worth."  Professor  Sibson, 
in  one  of  his  circulars,  observes,  "  Ciiemists  should  not  depute 
to  their  pupils  a  determination  or  analysis  that  may  perhaps 
aflect  seriously  the  standing  of  an  honest  firm."  The  fact  is 
the  work  has  so  increased,  and  there  are  so  many  societies 
cropping  up,  and  so  few  really  first-rate  analysts  whose  opi- 
nions would  be  taken  as  final,  that  they  must  be  somewhat 
overdone  with  work,  and  have  far  more  than  they  can  possibly 
do  themselves.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  analyses  made 
is  something  enormous.  Dr.  Voelcker  reports  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  that  during  the  year  1870  no  less  than 
580  samples  were  sent  to  him  by  its  members  alone — 115  over 
1869,  to  say  nothing  of  those  sent  by  otliers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  However,  I  believe  it  is  admitted  that  there  does 
not  exist  a  more  conscientious  body  of  professional  men,  and, 
as  a  rule,  their  work  is  well  and  carefully  done ;  but  when 
such  exceptions  as  have  been  mentioned  do  occur,  they  are  in- 
deed serious.  I  think  you  will  now  readily  agree  with  me  that 
the  exact  value  of  a  manure  cannot  be  told  by  judging  solely 
of  its  composition  as  revealed  by  analysis,  us  so  ranch  depends 
on  its  mechanical  texture.  So,  on  the  otiier  hand,  we  cannot 
arrive  at  its  real  value  without  the  aid  of  chemists,  and  the 
amount  of  good  they  have  done  in  exposing  frauds  is  incalcu- 
hible  ;  and  I  rejoice  to  find  our  Cliamber  has  taken  steps  to 
avail  itself  of  their  assistance.  The  difficulties  here  alluded  to 
I  hope  may  be  overcome,  and  I  am  satisfied  tiiat  manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  farmers  will  all  be  benefited.  It  is  only  the 
fraudulent  trader  who  has  anything  to  fear  from  the  fullest 
investigation  chemical  science  can  devise.  If  there  be  fraud 
about,  we  have  the  remedy  in  our  own  hands.  Facilities  for 
protecting  ourselves  are  brought  to  our  doors,  and  if  we  don't 
avail  ourselves  of  them,  who  is  to  blame  ?  I  believe  it  has 
always  been  difficult  to  excite  much  interest  in  us  farmers  for 
any  public  object,  as,  for  instance,  the  malt-tax,  which  we  have 
never  taken  in  hand  with  that  unity  which  deserves  success ; 
and  at  the  present  time  look  at  our  Chamber  of  Agriculture  ! 
it  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  few  of  us  avail  ourselves  of  the 
privileges  of  membership,  and  of  supporting,  by  our  presence 
at  its  meetings,  the  various  and  important  subjects  there  dis- 
cussed. But  the  question  of  analysis  of  manures  and  soils  so 
directly  appeals  to  the  self-interest  of  every  farmer,  and  the  fee 
that  members  are  charged  for  such  an  examination  as  will  indi- 
cate whether  we  have  a  genuine  article  is  so  low,  that  I  antici- 
pate a  great  increase  of  members,  especi'Uly  now  the  entrance 
fee  is  abolished.  Although,  perhaps,  you  would  not  indivi- 
dually avail  yourselves  of  analysis  in  the  purchase  of  manures 
or  cake  to  the  extent  it  would  be  your  interest  to  do,  yet  many 
would,  and  thereby  increase  your  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
manures  and  their  action  in  the  soil.  You  would  not  then  be 
tempted  into  purchasing  any  of  those  positively  bad  manures, 
with  high-ttown  names,  so  common  in  the  market  a  few  years 
ago,  and  which  do  much  mischief,  not  only  by  fleecing  those 
who  buy  them,  but  by  encouraging  a  disbelief  in  the  value  of 
other  really  valuable  manures. 

Mr.  G.  Jeaffreson  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ling. 
No  laboratory  analysis  could  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  of 
itself ;  agriculturists  must  exert  themselves  to  supplement  such 
analysis  by  practical  results.    This  wa?  a  point  he  had  pre- 


viously alluded  to  with  regard  to  chemical  analysis  of  food, 
viz.,  that  it  was  not  the  amount  of  nourishment  in  the  food, 
but  what  the  stomacii  could  take  out  of  it.  So  with  reference 
to  this  laboratory  analysis,  they  must  set  about  to  find  what 
the  soil  could  get  out  of  the  material  which  was  placed  upon 
it,  and  they  must  not  depend  upon  the  chemist  alone  to  do  all 
tile  work.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  supplement  and  correct 
the  labours  of  the  chemist  by  correct  and  careful  observation 
as  to  tlie  action  upon  the  plant.  This  could  be  best  doue  by 
noting  the  appearances  of  the  crop  from  time  to  time.  Let 
them  not  go  to  the  field  at  one  time  and  say,  "  That  plant 
looks  remarkably  well,"  and  a  week  after  say,  "  It  does  not 
look  so  well."  He  would  recommend  them  to  write  down 
their  impressions  from  time  to  time  as  they  visited  the  field 
without  looking  at  what  they  had  previously  written,  and  then 
after  a  certain  period,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  look  at  what 
their  early  impressions  had  been,  and  he  did  not  doubt  but 
that  they  would  be  much  surprised  that  their  opinions  should 
have  changed  so  much,  and  that  they  now  thought  so  differ- 
ently to  what  they  did  at  the  beginning.  If  they  did  not 
adopt  some  such  plan  as  this,  they  would  not  find  that  their 
opinions  varied  so  much  as  they  sometimes  did  week  after 
week,  and  by  pursuing  a  system  of  this  sort  they  would  be  able 
to  check  the  theoretical  results  of  the  laboratory,  which  of 
itself  would  show  what  was  in  the  material,  but  would  not 
show  what  tlie  plant  itself  would  take.  As  to  the  value  of  the 
analysis,  which  was  to  be  obtained  for  Ss.,  he  was  inclined  to 
think,  as  had  been  suggested  in  the  paper  just  read,  that  that 
would  bo  left  very  much  to  the  pupils.  A  man  who  took  upon 
him  the  responsibility  of  doing  work  of  that  kind,  and  had  the 
required  skill,  could  not  be  remunerated  by  5s.  a  sample. 
Let  them  consider  the  time  it  took  to  make  an  analysis 
accurately  and  carefully,  and  they  would  see  that  no  man 
could  do  it  for  that  small  sum  ;  and  the  more  he  had  to  do,  the 
more  he  must  put  it  off  to  assistants  to  do  for  him.  The  retain- 
ing fee  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  was  not  anything  like 
enough  to  guarantee  a  reliable  and  useful  analysis  ;  it  was  ask- 
ing for  a  bargain  that  the  market  would  not  supply.  Ask 
Mr.  Smith  if  he  could  go  out  valuing  at  a  retaining  fee  of  5s. 
per  acre  ?  That  gentleman  would,  no  doubt,  tell  tliem  that  he 
could  not  do  it  himself,  but  that  he  must  send  someone  else 
to  do  it.  Then,  with  regard  to  determining  the 
quantity,  do  not  let  them  infer,  from  what  had  been  said  as  to 
the  different  results,  that  chemists  were  dishonest.  It  was  a 
very  difficult  matter,  and  the  difference  in  the  manipulation, 
and  in  other  respects,  in  making  the  experiments  would,  in 
many  cases,  account  for  it.  It  was  surprising  what  different 
results  would  accompany  the  attempt  to  do  even  a  very  simple 
thing  in  two  different  ways. 

Mr.  Pat;l  Read  remarked  that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to 
adopt  the  course  that  had  been  suggested  in  regard  to  the 
analysis  of  manures,  but  it  appeared  to  him  very  much  like 
trying  to  catch  a  thief.  The  thief  would  come  when  they  were 
not  looking  after  him,  and  that  was  very  much  how  it  would 
be  with  the  artificial  manures.  He  did  not  wish,  of  course,  to 
vilify  the  character  of  manure  merchants,  but  he  thought  this 
analysing  agitation  was  calculated  to  encourage  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  agriculturists  got  value  for  their  money.  There  was 
one  way  of  obviating  the  difficulty,  which  was  far  better  than 
having  recourse  to  analysis,  a  way  in  which  they  might  have  a 
little  profit  on  their  manures  and  do  themselves  good  at  the 
same  time.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  more  a  question  of  honour 
with  the  merchant  than  a  system  of  analysing.  They,  per- 
haps, bought  of  a  merchant  because  he  happened  to  belong  to 
a  firm  of  old  standing,  but  he  would  say  why  not  be  your  own 
merchant  ?  Let  them  form  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  in  which 
the  farmers  of  the  county  were  shareholder?,  and  tliey  could 
have  a  chemist  of  their  own  at  a  salary  of  from  £200  or  £300 
a-year,  and  a  large  agricultural  business.  Agricultural  manure 
merchants  made  fortunes  very  rapidly,  and  the  idea  of  a  Joint 
Stock  Company  would,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  assailed.  The 
chemist  of  such  a  Company  could  be  paid  almost  any  salary, 
and  he  would  have  nothing  but  rough,  hard  work.  Its  affairs 
could  be  managed  by  12  or  20  of  the  most  respectable  farmers 
of  tlie  county,  whose  names  would  be  a  guarantee  that  it  was 
really  a  farmers'  Society,  and  its  manures  were  good.  A 
Society  of  that  kind  could  do  an  immense  business. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Kent  said  when  Mr.  Ling  had  finished  reading 
his  paper  he  (Mr.  Kent)  was  under  the  impression  that  there 
was  a  very  easy  and  cheap  way  for  farmers  to  have   their 
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manures  properly  analysed  so  tliat  tliey  knew  really  wliat  tliey 
were  buying ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
farmers  to  join  sueh  an  organisation  as  the  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture. ]3ut  Mr.  Jeaffreson  had  since  stated  that  although 
the  ehemist  would  state  what  the  manure  consisted  of,  it 
would  leave  the  farmer  in  entire  ignorance  as  to  what  the 
plant  would  take  up.  If  there  was  to  be  an  analysis  of  two  or 
three  kinds  of  manures,  and  there  was  nothing  to  show  which 
was  the  most  valuable  to  apply  in  a  certain  direction — if  on 
the  contrary,  that  was  a  matter  that  was  to  be  demonstrated 
afterwards,  then  he  confessed  that  he  could  not  see  what  the 
analysis  would  do  for  them  as  farmers. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  said  that  the  eliemist  would  express  his 
opinion  which  was  the  most  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  farmer,  but  that  was,  after  all,  a  point  which  the  farmer 
must  find  out  for  himself  by  practical  observation. 

Mr.  KE^•T  said  that  a  person  going  to  a  maker  and  buying 
a  quantity  of  manure  did  not  wish  to  wait  until  after  he  had 
used  it  before  he  found  out  whether  or  not  it  was  the  right 
kind.  If  a  man  intended,  for  instance,  growing  beet,  he,  of 
course,  wished  to  know  in  the  first  instance  what  was 
the  most  suitable  manure,  and  he  would  naturally  rely 
upon  the  chemist  telling  him  which  was  the  best.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Club  were  now  told,  however,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  wait  some  two  or  three  years  before  it  was  known 
whether  or  not  it  was  good. 

Mr.  WoLTON  apprehended  that  the  information  obtained 
would  depend  upon  the  riuestions  put,  such  as,  what  was  its 
commercial  value  ?  or  whether  it  was  the  right  kind  of  material 
to  use  for  a  certain  plant  ? 

Mr.  Ke?jt  said  he  hoped  no  one  was  a  disbeliever  in  analy- 
sis. Wliat  they  as  farmers  wanted  to  know  was,  not  so  much 
what  the  manure  contained,  as  whether  a  sample,  say  of  beet 
manure,  contained  the  proper  qualities  for  growing  a  beet  crop, 
and  wliether,  if  it  was  put  on  to  the  laud,  it  was  in  a  state  to 


be  taken  up  by  the  plant.  The  question  resolved  itself  into 
this,  would  an  analysis  tell  them  what  they  wanted  to  know  ? 
He  himself  believed  it  would. 

Mr.  Jeafiueson  said  a  laboratory  analysis  would  not  tell 
them  all  they  wanted,  but  they  must  supplement  that  by  their 
own  examination,  of  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  plant.  No 
laboratory  chemist  would  tell  them  the  pliysiological  value  it 
would  be  to  the  farmer ;  that  was  a  point  they  must  determine 
for  themselves,  after  they  had  had  a  sample  of  it  and  tried  it. 

Mr.  WoLTO:^  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  main  informa- 
tion sought  to  be  obtained  by  having  an  analysis,  was,  whether 
or  not  the  manure  was  adulterated. 

The  Chairman  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  that  the 
fee  proposed  to  be  given  was  a  very  small  one,  but  no  doubt, 
after  a  time,  if  thought  desirable,  a  higher  fee  would  be  given, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  proper  arid  reliable  analysis. 

Mr.  Ling,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  tlie  gentlemen  present 
were  labouring  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  object  in 
view  in  the  appointment  of  an  analytical  chemist  by  the  Cham- 
ber ot  Agriculture.  The  dutj  of  gentlemen  filling  such  a  posi- 
tion as  that  was  to  give  what  was  termed  a  simple  ordinary 
analysis  which  would  enable  farmers  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  foreign  matter  or  any  adulteration,  and  that  was, 
after  all,  the  main  thing  that  they  would  want  to  know. 
With  regard  to  the  turnip  and  beet  mauures,  their  value  de- 
pended, of  course,  upon  the  amount  of  phosphate  they  con- 
tained, and  that  Mr.  Sibson,  by  his  analysis,  would  tell  them. 
He  (Mr.  Ling)  was  shown  an  analysis  by  Mr.  Sibson  sent  to  a 
gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  he  (Mr.  Ling)  confessed 
that  he  was  surprised  to  see  it  was  of  such  an  elaborate 
character. 

The  Chairman,  ia  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  Club  to  Mr. 
Ling,  expressed  himself  personally  obhged  to  that  gentleman 
for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  upon  the  matter,  and  intimated 
that  this  was  the  last  discussion  meeting  of  the  season. 
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This  last  unfortunate  winter  has  still  been  productive 
ot  a  great  haul  to  the  unthrifty  farmer,  as  he  may  ultimately 
be  regarded  who  keeps  au  empty  foldyard,  aud  sells  his 
hay  and  straw — hay  at  seven  sovereigns  per  ton,  and 
straw  at  five  !  If  that  could  go  ou  for  ever  it  would  be 
a  profitable  busiuess  indeed.  But  at  last  vegetation  hath 
taken  a  start,  and,  by  help  of  a  few  soft  showers  aud  some 
sympathetic  sun  rays,  there  will  soou  be,  we  devoutly 
hope,  a  bite,  if  not  a  cut,  upon  the  meadows.  "  If  you 
please,  sir,  be  I  to  hurdle  the  Alderneys  on  the  island 
there,  the  same  as  we  did  last  year?"  "^lost  certainly 
not.  I  am  never  going  to  be  over-persuaded  by  you  men 
again  to  pasture  the  island;  it  is  the  greatest  waste." 
"  Why,  you  mind,  sir,  it  did  keep  a  sight  of  stock  all 
the  summer."  "  So  it  may  have  done,  but  it  would  have 
kept  a  sight  more  if  it  had  been  mown  instead  of  eaten 
oif.  Suppose,  now,  your  wife  were  to  give  your  little  son 
Dick  a  whole  loaf  to  feed  on.  He  would  take  it  with 
him  ;  aud  do  you  think  it  would  last  him  half  as  long  as 
if  she  had  supplied  him  with  decent  slices  as  he  required 
them  ?  Why,  wouldn't  he  take  it  with  him  to  the  field 
to  watch  crows  aud  slobber  over  it,  and  waste  it,  and  give 
half  of  it  to  the  birds  ?  Of  course,  you  know  he  would. 
And  that  island,  so  warm  and  sunny,  and  forward  with 
its  alluvial  crop,  I  regard  as  my  loaf  for  the  cattle.  Do 
you  understand  that  now,  you  loafer?" — Rustic  retires 
leering. 

What  splendid  weather  for  getting  in  the  murphies ! 
We  are  as  busy  as  possible,  man,  woman,  and  child,  with 
only  one  drawback,  and  that  is,  a  regret  that  we  did  not 
do  all  this  work  (as  we  have  so  often  preached  it  should 
be  done)  last  autumn.  The  fact  is,  we  were  short  of  a 
team,  and,  moreover,  put  in  a  largely-increased  breadth 


of  wheat.  Say  what  we  will,  however,  by  way  of  ex- 
cuse, the  fact  remains  that  we  made  a  grand  mistake. 
We  have  already  begun  to  feel  a  foretaste  of  another 
dry  year  in  a  bundle  of  asparagus  with  which  old  ^Melon 
yesterday  indulged  the  youngsters.  They  were  decidedly 
spindly  and  lough.  Perhaps  it  is  that  one  saw  the 
vegetable  elsewhere,  so  much  more  satisfactorily  grown 
the  other  day.  Instead  of  being  planted  comparatively 
upon  the  flat,  the  roots  were  placed  in  high  ridges  of 
powdery  soil,  deep  trenches  having  been  dug  on  either 
side,  aud  the  stuff  thrown  out  upon  the  ridges,  while  the 
hollow  itself  is  kept  filled  with  manure,  leaves,  and  such 
like  ;  anything  in  fact  to  produce  warmth  and  juicy  food 
for  the  roots.  Out  of  a  bed  of  this  sort  in  the  open  gar- 
dens most  delicious  sprouts  are  being  cut  by  my  friend. 

What  a  jolly  thing  it  is  to  have  kind-hearted  helpful 
neighbours  !  Just  now,  as  we  are  sinking  within  sight 
of  shore,  utterly  destitute  of  straw  of  any  sort,  but  with 
good  promise  on  the  meadows,  which  we  are  determined, 
however,  not  to  nip  too  soon,  a  neighbour  sends  the 
message  that  he  will  gladly  lend  us  a  load  until  next  har- 
vest, and  not  oblige  us  to  go  on  meting  our  unhappy- 
balance  in  this  dire  extremity.  Now,  that's  what  I 
call  a  real  charity.  Depending  more  upon  sheep  than 
cattle,  his  stackyards  had  a  goodly  reserve  of  old  straw. 

How  vexatious  it  was  last  harvest  ou  our  hot  banks  to 
reap  the  crop,  on  good  land  too,  thin-headed,  and  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  only  whereas  in  a  field  in  Suffolk 
about  two  summers  since  one  was  lost  to  sight  upon  the 
footpath  intersecting  a  field,  and  I  plucked  a  few  stems 
seven  feet  two  inches  long.  Now  that's  what  I  call  a 
creditable  straw  !  Men  made  of  straw  of  that  sort  this 
winter  hereabouts  would  have  had  their  pockets  lined  with 
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gold  ere  this.  This  moruing  the  jjonies  are  trembling  in 
their  shoes.  The  youngsters  are  arriving  from  school,  and 
will  have  less  mercy,  I  doubt,  upon  their  ministering 
slaves  than  I  fancy  their  pedagogue  has  upon  them. 
"  That's  lovely  !"  I  remember  so  well  hearing,  and  that 
not  so  long  since,  fi'oni  my  hiding-place  behind  a  tree, 
our  Benjamin  exclaim,  as,  after  a  protracted  and  most 
diplomatic  struggle,  to  judge  by  the  feints,  made  especially 
by  the  moke  (I  couldn't  call  either"  an  ass"  from  what  I 
saw),  he  managed  to  put  his  charge  over  an  extemporised 
timber  jump  between  a  hurdle  and  holly-bush,  being 
himself  immediately  afterwards,  and  before  the  savour  of 
his  enjoyment  had  departed,  sent  head-long  by  a  well-timed 
upheaval  of  the  donkey's  rear.  "Whereupon  a  circum- 
locutory engagement  commenced,  of  carefully-considered 
thwacks  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  artful 
three-cornered  kicks,  both  comparatively  destitute  of 
dangei-,  the  force  on  either  side  being  expended  by  the 
vigorous  counter-guard  which  it  was  essential  to  keep. 
Meanwhile  I  slipped  away,  being  convinced  that  so  long 
as  they  continued  at  that  fun,  they  were,  to  say  the  least, 
safe  from  doiug  any  other  more  serious  mischief,  which 
they  might  otherwise  have  been  tempted  to  perpetrate. 
They  were  as  good  as  tethered  for  that  afternoon. 
Strange  is  it  how  the  youngster  takes  naturally  to  sticks. 
Not  that  I  mean  he  delights  in  being  "  anointed"  himself 
— far  from  that — but  that  his  impulse  from  the  earliest 
moment  of  his  life  is  to  threaten  anointment  to  others, 
man,  woman,  animal,  or  brother-babe.  I  have  a  witness 
in  my  favour,  for  no  later  than  last  Sunday,  while  return- 
ing from  church,  I  pointed  out  to  a  lady  her  hopeful,  about 
two-foot  high,  staggering  along  under  the  weight  of  a  large 
birth-day  prayer-book  and  a  pea-stick,  which  he  was 
brandishing  in  tcrrorem  of  everyone,  and  himself  in  par- 
ticvdar.  Can  it  be  due  to  an  instinct  inherent  in  our 
nature  since  the  savage  period  of  man's  history  ?  There's 
not  a  babe  in  our  village  that  doesn't  march  tottering 
along,  when  it  can  get  the  chance,  under  a  triumphant 
load  of  the  sort ;  but  then  I  must  remember  that  between 
the  immediate  physical  unsettlement  and  the  certain 
future  rheumatic  I'esiduary  disorder,  that  child  will  soon 
come  to  require  a  stick  to  lean  on,  in  a  country  where,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  agricultural  community,  the  tiny  crow- 
keeper  bargains  for  "  three-pence  a  day  and  his  drink  !" 
But  on  this  drink  question  more  anon. 

I  sit  out  upon  the  garden-seat  to  rest.  All  geniuses  of 
course  require  occasional  rest  in  the  intervals  of  compo- 
sition— a  breathing-time  between  the  throes  as  ideas 
struggle  i^p  to  the  birth,  and  swaddling-clothes  are  being 
prepared  to  wrap  them  in  as  soon  as  they  see  the  light. — 
Although  my  recollection  of  the  little  human  beggars 


(and  especially  Benjamin)  is  of  a  little  pallid,  puling 
thing  making  mouths  at  you,  and  blinking  and  breathing 
a  smothered  atmosphere  between  blankets,  would 
murder  anything  but  incipient  humanity. — But  this 
reminds  me  of  two  things ;  first,  did  not  the  great  Thack- 
eray evolve  his  mighty  ideas  to  his  amanuensis,  "  floating 
many  a  rood,"  like  Tityus,  upon  "  a  sofa  in  his  bedroom, 
between  the  turns  of  a  distempered  walk  ?  Wherefore, 
then,  should  not  wx  sandwich  w'ork  and  repose  ?  The 
next  reminder  is  of  a  night — dark  and  howling,  of  course 
— not  many  weeks  since,  when  we  were  summoned  from 
the  sanctum  of  our  study  on  very  important  business  to 
the  servants'  hall,  where  we  found,  grave  browed  with 
weighty  matter,  and  having  his  little  son  to  sustain  him, 
our  shepherd  with  simply  a  chilled  lambkin  in  his  arms, 
born  that  evening,  and  astonished  almost  unto  death  by 
the  change  of  climate  he  had  to  sustain.  We  simply  had 
him  laid  in  a  hamper  (from  which  he  leaped  out  lustily 
during  the  night)  in  blankets,  and  administered  a  dose  of 
"  half-and-half" — whisky  aud  spirit  of  nitre,  and  he  was 
left  to  his  slumbers.  Accidentally  I  was  informed  by  the 
children,  the  other  day,  that  "  the  lamb  you  gave  the 
drink  is  the  liveliest  of  the  whole  lot :  he  jumps  and 
plays  about  so!"  No  doubt,  don't  wonder  at  that. 
Perhaps  he  wants  to  draw  attention,  and  have  a  second 
suck — which,  entre  nous,  he  won't. 

But  funnier  than  this.  Whether  induced  by  recollec- 
tion of  the  taste  of  currant-cake  he  got  that  night  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  lamb  or  not,  anyhow  the  little  man — 
the  shepherd's  son — has  since  been  through  a  severer 
ordeal.  How  would  you  like,  gentle  reader,  to  sit  a 
whole  mortal  day  through  upon  an  inverted  bucket 
watching  her  panting,  snoi'ing  porcine  majesty  upon  a 
shallow  couch,  within  her  fragrant  residence,  and  taking 
care  that  by  no  unhappy  somniatory  plunge  or  movement 
should  she  extinguish  life  in  some  inky  suckling  of  the 
lot,  sniggling  up  beside  her  ?  For  two  nights,  owing  to 
plethoric  condition,  it  was  deemed  only  safe  to  set  them 
in  a  blanketed  basket,  with  hot-water  bottle  at  base,  and 
leave  them  before  the  kitchen-fire.  The  intervening  day 
and  the  day  after,  our  little  friend  sat  out  this  interest- 
ing, toothsome  watch,  and  was  plentifully  rewarded  by  a 
bi"ace  of  groats.  Whether  the  piglings,  in  mischievous 
affectation  of  profound  slumber,  induced  him  too  to  take 
a  nap  by  snatches,  and  then  took  stock  of  his  person, 
with  a  view  to  imitation,  or  not,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  do 
know  that  they  have  done  their  best  ever  since  to  wither 
and  drop  their  tails,  coveting,  possibly  upon  the  Darwin 
theory,  a  rise  in  the  ranks  of  civilisation.  Our  limit 
looms  upon  my  sight ;  and  it  is  time  for  me  too  now  to 
drop  my  tale. 


OUR    AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCE 


BY   CUTHBERT  W.   JOHNSON,   F.B.S. 


It  is  always  an  interesting  research  to  trace  the  gradual 
advance  of  agriculture.  That  history  is  ever  cheering  to 
those  who  are  laboming  for  its  improvement.  It  tells  us, 
when  we  are  remembering  the  good  results  obtained  by 
past  generations  of  cultivators,  to  still  labour  for  its  ad- 
vancement. It  warns  us  never  to  consider  that  we  have 
accomplished  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  improvement  of 
our  produce. 

A  little  official  Blue  Book  of  agricultural  returns  which 


has  recently  been  published,  is  well  worthy  of  the  culti"" 
vator's  study.  In  this  little  octavo,  of  only  76  pages,  we 
find  a  mass  of  statistical  information.  Here  we  have  the 
state  of  farming  of  1870,  and  the  previous  three  years. 
In  comparing  these  with  those  of  five  centm-ies  since,  how 
cheering  is  the  result  of  the  comparison  !  It  is  true  that 
when  we  are  inquiring  as  to  the  produce  of  our  land  at 
that  distant  period,  we  have  only  very  small  reports  to 
aid  us,  but  limited  as  those  are,  they  well  suffice  to  show 
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the  former  poverty  of  our  soils.  la  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury (to  give  only  one  or  two  instances)  the  average  pro- 
duce of  wheat  per  acre  in  England  could  not  have  been 
more  than  10  or  12  bushels.  In  his  history  of  the 
Suffolk  parish  of  Hawstead,  Sir  John  Cullum  has  given 
the  report  of  its  manor  farm  in  the  year  1387,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  yield  of  grain  from 

66  acres  of  wheat  was  then  69  qrs.  3  bushels. 
26  acres  of  barley  was  then  53  qrs.  2  bushels. 
62  acres  of  oats  was  then  40  qrs.  4  bushels. 
25  acres  of  peas      was  then  25  qrs.  3  bushels. 

The  farm  of  Hawstead  contained  572  acres,  of  these  321 
were  in  tillage,  30  were  meadow,  and  the  remainder  wood 
and  pasture.  The  live  stock  consisted  of  26  cows  and  a 
buU,  6  heifers,  and  6  calves,  10  working  oxen,  4  cart- 
horses, and  6  colts,  92  muttons,  and  6  score  of  hogger- 
ills,  or  two  years  old  sheep.  The  cows  were  fed  dm-ing 
the  winter  upon  rack-meat,  all  the  hay  was  devoted  to 
their  support.  The  other  stock  were  kept  alive  upon  the 
straw  and  haulm,  or  on  the  pastures.  The  result  of  this 
wretched  feeding  was  the  production  of  a  very  poor  stock 
of  farm-yard  manure.  Roots  were  then  unknown  as 
winter  food,  to  oilcake  the  same  remark  applies.  As 
winter  approached  the  farmer  of  those  days  began  to 
kiU  off  his  live  stock.  At  Martinmas  he  killed  his 
oxea  to  supply  him  with  his  winter's  beef.  Tusser,  who 
wrote  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  time  of  the 
Hawstead  report,  says  in  his  November  husbandry  : 

(For  Easter)  at  Martinmas  hang  up  a  beef 
Eor  stall-fed  and  pease-fed  play  pick-purse  the  thief, 
With  tliat  and  the  like,  ere  grass-fed  come  in, 
Thy  folk  shall  look  cheerly,  when  others  look  thin. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  at  the  period  to  which  I 
am  referring  I'oot  crops  were  unknown,  at  least  as  a  field 
crop,  for,  as  I  have  on  a  recent  occasion  remarked,  it  is 
very  natural  for  us  to  suppose  that  our  root  crops  were 
always  field  crops,  but,  in  fact,  they  were  long  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  before  they  were  grown  by  the  agricul- 
turist. It  was  not  till  about  a.d.  1500  that  even  garden- 
ing was  introduced  into  England — when  Catherine  of 
Arragon  required  a  salad,  we  find  that  it  was  supplied 
from  Holland — cabbages  came  to  us  in  1510  ;  hops  in 
1524;  potatoes  in  1563.  Turnips  were  grown  only  in 
gardens  till  about  the  year  1669.  In  that  year  Worlidge, 
in  his  "  Mystery  of  Husbandry,"  p.  46,  observed,  "  Al- 
though turnips  be  usually  nourished  in  gardens,  and  be 
properly  garden  plants,  yet  are  they,  to  the  very  great 
advantage  of  the  husbandman,  sown  in  his  fields  in  several 
foreign  places."  In  1684  this  root  is  first  mentioned  by 
Houghton,  as  food  for  sheep.  The  carrot  is  indigenous 
in  our  island,  but  its  cultivation  was  long  confined  to  our 
gardens.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  beet.  Wor- 
lidge, p.  164,  describes  it  in  his  "  Garden  Tillage."  The 
mangold  was  first  advocated  as  food  for  stock  by  Dr. 
Lettsora,  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  and 
by  General  Beatson  in  1811.  It  had  been,  however,  tried 
in  Lancashire  successfully  in  1790,  and  in  Norfolk  about 
1797.  We  may  then  well  feel  interested  in  the  researches 
of  the  horticulturist  and  the  botanist  in  search  of  new 
plants,  denizens  of  perhaps  far  distant  climes.  When, 
indeed,  we  remember  that  the  potato  came  to  us  from  the 
New  World,  the  mangold  from  an  equatorial  climate,  the 
swede  from  far  colder  lands  than  our  own,  we  may  yet  feel 
hopeful  that  other  valuable  plants  will  yet  reward  the 
discoverer — plants  of  which  future  agriculturists  will  reap 
abundant  harvests. 

We  must  not  conclude  that  the  Hawstead  produce  was 
the  result  of  an  exceptionally  bad  year.  We  have  two 
Surrey  reports  which  clearly  indicate   a  state  of  the  soil 


no  better  than  that  of  the  Suffolk  farm.  It  was  about 
this  period  that  in  the  Manor  Farm  of  Dorking,  the  pro- 
duce of  grain  from 

30|  acres  of  barley  was  41  qrs.  4  bushels. 

28    acres  of  oats      was  38  qrs.  4  bushels. 

5^  acres  of  tares    was    1  qr.   6  busliels. 

We  have  also  a  report,  still  preserved  at  Winchester,  of 
the  value  of  the  tithes  of  the  Surrey  parish  of  Bedding- 
ton,  in  the  year  1454.  This  parish  contains  3,800  acres, 
and  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  who  made  the 
valuation  contains  several  curious  facts  relating  to  a 
parish  whose  tithes  are  now  commuted  at  £1215.  The 
grain  is  stated  to  be — 

6  quarters  of  wheat  at  5s £1  10  0 

60  quarters  of  barley  at  3s 9  0  0 

20  quarters  of  oats  at  Is.  8d 1  13  4 

Peas  and  tares 0  6  8 

The  whole  tithes  then  produced  only  £21  2s.  3d.,  from 
which,  after  sundry  "  deductions  or  reprises,"  amounting 
to  £11  15s.  4d.,  the  then  rector  received  a  clear  profit  of 
only  £9  15s.  lO^d. 

The  produce  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  was,  in  fact, 
that  of  land  nearly  uumanured — or  at  least  that  of  soils, 
fi-om  which  almost  all  was  abstracted,  and  but  very  little 
returned ;  the  yield  indeed  then  appears  to  have  been 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  experimental  land 
at  Rothamsted,  from  which  19  crops  of  wheat  (averaging 
14f  bushels  per  acre)  have  been  taken  in  successive  years, 
and  not  any  manure  applied  during  that  time. 

In  all  ill-cultivated  countries  the  average  produce  of 
grain  is  naturally  limited.  According  to  the  recent  Blue 
Book  returns,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  p.  76, 
the  average  amount  per  acre  of  wheat  in  various  countries 
is  at  present  as  follows : 

Holland 26-2  bush. 

Norway     ,,,         ...         ...         ...         ...  22'8      „ 

France       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  17*1      „ 

United  States       ...         ...         ...         ...  13"2     „ 

Portugal    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       89      „ 

Of  barley  the  average  produce  is  given  as  follows  : 

Holland    ...       ^ 426  bush. 

Norway     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     28'4     „ 

United  States       27-1      „ 

France       20-9      „ 

Portugal    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     ll'l     ,i 

Of  oats  the  average  is  in 

Holland     39-5  bush. 

Norway     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  35'8      „ 

United  States       29-6      „ 

France       25-6      „ 

Portugal 18'6      „ 

After  a  certain  long  period  had  elapsed  the  average 
produce  of  our  land  began  sensibly  to  increase.  Agricul- 
tni'e  was  at  length  regarded  according  to  its  real  value. 
Jethro  Tull  intr-oduced  the  drill  husbandry  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century.  Roots  were  now  cultivated 
as  farm  crops,  and  towards  the  end  of  that  century 
Arthur  Young  calculated  the  average  produce  of  our 
wheat  lands  to  be  equal  to  23  bushels  per  acre.  Here  we 
have  to  record  a  very  considerable  advance  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  those  farms  to  which  I  have  referred  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  The  subsequent  advance  has  doubtless  been 
steady,  but  perhaps  less  rapid.  The  present  average  pro- 
duce is  estimated  by  Mr.  Caird  to  be  about  28  bushels. 
As  he  remarks  in  his  work  on  "  Our  Daily  Food," 
"  After  a  certain  point  is  reached,  the  progress  of  average 
yield  per  acre  is  very  slow.  Arthur  Young  in  1770 
summed  u])  the  result  of  his  inquiries  at  an  average  of  23 
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bushels  per  acre,  lu  1850  mine  gave  2G^,  the  whole 
increase  ia  80  years  beiug  thus  only  '6h  bushels.  Careful 
inquiry  and  observation  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  18  years  that  have  since  elapsed  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  take  credit  for  an  increase  greater  than  1^  bushels, 
and  even  that  is  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  progress  of  the 
preceding  eighty  years.  We  must  not  forget  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  wheat  land  of  England  is  clay  of  moderate 
qualify,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  is  still  one 
million  of  acres  every  year  in  bare  fallow.  The  average 
produce  of  wheat  in  Ireland  during  the  last  tw^enty  years 
has  been  found  to  be  a  little  under  24  bushels.  But  even 
this  is  higher  than  that  of  any  of  our  European  neigh- 
bours, and  50  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  Prance. 
Taking  the  proportion  of  the  acreage  of  England  and 
Ireland  I  lind  27  bushels  to  be  the  average  produce  of 
the  United  Kingdom." 

The  average  produce  of  wheat  in  the  county  of  Dorset 
in  1853  was  estimated  by  ^Ir.  Ruegg  to  be  28  bushels 
per  acre.  That  of  Essex  in  IS-IS  ]Mr.  Baker  calculated 
to  be  also  28  bushels.  That  of  East  Lothian  in  1853 
Mr.  Stevenson  thought  was  31  bushels  per  acre. 

Then  as  regards  the  annual  average  consumption  of 
food,  as  ^Ir. '  Caird  in  another  valuable  essay  remarks, 
Mr.  Lawes  divides  the  last  sixteen  years  into  two  periods 
of  eight  years  each,  and  the  results  of  his  estimates  are 
embraced  in  the  following  summary  : 

Estimated  Consujiption  of  Wheat  per  Head   per 
Annuji, 

Daring  the  last    Eagland     o    ,.     n      *  United 

p.  °  ,         bcot-    Great   t    i     i       t- 

sixteen  and        ,     ,      -„  -,.     Ireland.      Kmg- 

years.            Wales.  1'"'^-  ^''^-  iom. 

bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

llrst  8  years 5.9  4.2  5.7        2.7  5.1 

Second  8  years...       6.3  4.2  6.0        3.3  5.5 

Average  of  whole-)    ^-^  ^^        gg        g^  53 

period.  ) 

Converting  these  figures  into  i)ounds,  it  appears  that 
during  the  first  eight  years  each  person  consumed  at  the 
rate  of  31  libs,  of  wheat,  and  during  the  last  period 
3351bs.  But  the  proportions  in  which  that  consumption 
was  aft'orded  by  foreign  supply  had  also  altered  from 
7yibs.  per  head  in  the  lirst,  to  1341bs.  in  the  second. 
Here  two  very  important  results  are  shown  ;  first,  that 
the  people  are  able  to  buy,  and  do  consume  more  bread ; 
and  second,  that  we  must  at  present  depend  chiefly  on 
foreign  countries  for  the  increased  supply  necessary  to 
meet  the  growing  consumption.  The  Parliamentary  re- 
turns showing  the  pcr-centage  proportions  of  corn  and 
green  crops  in  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
very  interesting.  In  round  numbers,  it  appears  that 
England  supplies  nine-tenths  of  the  home-grown  w  heat, 
Scotland  and  Trelland  together  only  one-tenth  ;  and  the 
increased  breadth,  sown  under  the  stimulus  of  the  high 
prices  of  the  past  year  in  England,  is  equal  to  the  whole 
acreage  under  wheat  in  Ireland.  England  produces  more 
than  three-fourths  of  all  the  barley  grown  in  the  British 
Islands,  nearly  all  the  beans  and  peas,  and  one-third  of 
the  oats.  Ireland  grows  one-half  more  oats  than  Scot- 
land, and  two-thirds  of  the  entire  potato  crop  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  three  kingdoms,  as  compared 
with  France  and  Prussia,  grew  the  following  proportions 
of  acres  of  corn  to  their  respective  populations : 

England    1  acre  for  every  2f  persons. 

Scotland    1     „  „  2.1 

Ireland 1     „  „  2J^         „ 

France 1     „  „  1  „ 

Prussia 1     „  „  1 


And  of  potatoes — 

England    1  acre  for  every  62  persons. 

Scotland    1     „  „        20         „ 

Ireland 1     ,,  „  5         „ 

Prance  1     „  „        13         „ 

Prussia  1     „  ,,         5         „ 

With  regard  to  live  stock,  these  countries  stand  in  the 
following  proportions  : 

CATTLE. 

England  1  for  every  5  persons. 

Scotland  1         „        3         „ 

Ireland    I         „        H       ,, 

France 1         „         2^^       „ 

Prussia    1         „        3         „ 

SHEEP. 

England 1  for  every  1  of  population. 

Scotland 2         ,,  1  „ 

Ireland    1         „  1  „ 

Prance     I         „  1  ,, 

Prussia    1         „  1  ., 

In  considering  the  increasing  consumption  of  our  home 
produce  of  grain  we  must  not  forget  two  very  material 
facts,  viz.,  the  steady  enclosure  of  formerly  uncultivated 
lands,  and  the  more  than  equally  extensive  increase  of 
our  population.  To  these  questions  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns 
some  time  since  addressed  himself.  As  he  observed,  the 
first  English  Enclosure  Act  passed  in  1710.  In  that 
century  about  4,000  acres  were  inclosed ;  its  progress 
during  the  present  century  has  been  as  follows.     Prom — 


1800  to  1810 
1810  1830 
1830  1830 
1830  1840 
ISiO       1850 


...  acres  1,657,980 

...  „    1,410,930 

...  „       310,380 

...  „       236,070 

...  „       369,127 


What  ratio,  adds  Mr.  Iloskyns,  do  these  fresh  acres 
bear  to  the  new  mouths  to  be  fed?  The  subjoined  table 
answers  that  question — 


Acres. 

Wheat  imp. 

Inc.  of  pop. 

enclosed. 

in  qrs. 

in  Gt.  Brtn. 

1800  to 

1810 

1,6.57,980 

6,009,468 

1,506,687 

1810 

1820 

1,410,930 

4,585,780 

1,978,523 

1820 

1830 

340,380 

5,349,927 

3,161,495 

1830 

1840 

236,070 

9,076,379 

2,249,648 

1840 

1850 

369,127 

23,298,353 

3,308,181 

During  this  period  (keeping  the  war  period,  1800  to 
1816,  by  itself),  the  average  prices  of  wheat  per  quarter 
were — 


1800  to  1815  (inclusive) 
1816      1820 
1821      1830 
1831      1840 
ISH      1850 


...  84s.  9d. 

...  78    4 

...  58    3 

...  57   0 

...  56     0 


It  now  remains,  continues  Mr.  Iloskyns,  to 
attempt  the  bold  task  of  calculating,  from  the  forgoing 
data,  what  was  the  probable  averaye  home  produce  of 
wheat  in  Great  Britain  during  each  of  these  decennary 
periods  from  the  commencement  of  the  century.  Deduct- 
ing from  the  calculated  consumption  the  quantity  im- 
ported, the  account  of  the  annual  average  produce  will 
stand  as  follows  : 

1800   to   1810  (last  year  inclusive)     8,152,135  qrs. 

1810         1820  „                        9,501,457 

1820        1830  „                       11,077,553 

18.30         1840  „                      13,359,083 

1840        1850  „                       15,142,055 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  cultivation  of  our  leading  crops  and  in  the 
number  of  our  domestic  animals.  The  best  answer  to 
this  inquiry  is  to  be  found  in  the  little  Official  Blue  Book, 
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to  which  I  have  before  referred.  In  this,  at  p.  23,  is 
coutained  a  summary  of  the  total  acreage  under  each 
principal  crop,  and  of  the  number  of  live  stock  returned 
in  Great  Britain,  in  each  year  from  1867  to  1870  : 


1867.    1     1868.        1869. 


WHEA.T. 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Great  Britain  . 

Barley. 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Great  Britain  . 

Oats. 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 

Great  Britain  . 

Potatoes. 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 

Great  Britain  . 

Turnips  and 

Swedes. 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 

Great  Britain  . 

Clover,  &c., 

UNDER 
KOTATION. 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Great  Britain  . 

Cattle. 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 

Great  Britain 

Sheep. 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 

Great  Britain 

Pigs. 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 

Great  Britain 


Acres. 
3,140,025 
116,733 
111,118 


Acres. 
3,396,890 
130,552 
124,683 


3,367,876 


3,652,125 


1.892,338 
148,340 
218,486 


2,259,164 


1,506,861 

247.006 
997,120 


2,750,487 


289,611 

45,077 

157,529 


Acres. 
3,417,054 
135,562 
135,741 

3,688,357 


1,780,201 
151,608 
219,515 


2,151,324 


1,488,470 

257,153 

1,011,430 


2,757,053 


1870. 


Acres. 
3,247,973 
126,928 
125,642 


3,500,543 


1,864,088 
157,582 
229.810 


2,251,480 


1,511,975 

252,970 
1,017,775 


2,782,720 


1,963,744 
163,853 
244,142 


2,371,739 


1,490,647 

253,057 

1,019,596 


2,763,300 


327,173 

47,431 

166,939 


492,217 


1,621,123 

67,927 

484,800 


1,605,980 

70,350 

488,812 


2,173,850 


2,478,117 

300,756 

1,211.101 


3,989,974 


Number. 

3,469,026 
544,538 
979,470 


541,543 


2,165,142 


2,370,638 

328,232 

1,261,138 


3,960,008 


356,829 

49,107 

179,275 


585,211 


1,614,5 
67,098 
489,848 


!,171,526 


358,890 

48,602 

180,169 


587,661 


1,641,686 

70,293 

498,932 


2,210,911 


2,004,902 

260,899 

1,182,925 


2,766,777 

398,282 

1,339,825 


Number. 

3,779,691 

593,373 

1,050,917 


3,448,726  1,504,884 


4,993,034 


19798337 
2227161 
6893603 


28919101 


2,548,755 
229,917 
188,307 


2,966,979 


Number. 

3,706,641 

589,108 

1,017,724 


5,423.981 


20930779 
2668505 
7112112 


30711396 


1,981,606 
187,31t 
139,614 


2.308,539 


5,31.3,473 


19821863 
2720941 
6995337 

29538141 


1,629,550 

171,675 
129,227 


1,930,452 


Number. 

3,757,134 

604,749 

1,041,434 

5,403,317 


18940256 
2706479 
6750854 

■28397589 


1,813,901 
198,547 
158,690 


2,171,138 


We  find  then,  as  the  editor  of  this  valuable  Blue  Book 
remarks  in  commenting  upon  these  returns,     "  the  quan- 
tity of  laud  apporlioued  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  crops 
in  I87O  exhibits  the  following  variations  from  the  three 
previous  years.     In   Great   Britain  there   were  210,000 
acres  less  than   in  1869,   115,000  acres   more  than  in 
1868,  and  264,000  acres  more  than  in  1867.     In  Ire- 
land there  were  35,000  acres  less  than  in  1869,   19,000 
acres  less  thau  in  1868,   but   58,000  acres  more  than  in 
1867-     The  acreage  under  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1870  was  less  by  nearly  200,000  acres  than  in  1869. 
This  difference,  at  an  average  yield  of  28   bushels   per 
acre,  represents  a  diminution  in  the  home  supply  of  wheat 
of  700,000  quarters.     The  acreage  returned   under  bar- 
ley in  1870  was  considerably  larger,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  Ireland,  than  in  the  previous  three  years.     In  Great 
Britain  the  acreage  under  Barley  in  1870  was  120,000 
acres  more  than  "in   1869,  220,000  acres  more  than  in 
1868,  and  112,000  acres  more  than  in  1867.    In  Ireland 
the  increase  has  been  progressive  since  1867,  and  in  1870 
there  were    20,000  acres  more  than  in   1869,    55,000 
more  than  in  1868,   and   71,000  more   than  in  1867. 
There  was  a  very  trifling   difference  between  the  acreage 
under  potatoes  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1870  as 
compared  with  1869  ;  but  the  number  of  acres  under  that 
useful  crop  in  Great   Britain  in  1870  exceeded  the  num- 
ber in  1868  by  46,000  acres,  and  the  number  in  1867  by 
95,000  acres,   showing  a  very  considerable  extension  of 
the  planting  of  potatoes  in  a  period  of  four  years.     The 
acreage  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  in  1870  was  about 
9,000  acres  more  than  in  1868,  and  42,000  acres  more 
than  in  1867.    Turnips  and  swedes,  although  perhaps  un- 
fortunately on  account  of  the  very  unfavourable  season, 
were  sown  in  Great  Britain  to  a  larger  extent  in  1870  than 
in  1869  by  39,000  acres,  and  the  acreage  under  those 
roots  in  1870  was  also  above  what  it  had  been  in  1868 
and  1867.     lu  Ireland  there  were  18,000  more  acres  of 
turnips  in  1870  than  in  1869,  and  the  acreage  of  1870 
was  greater  than  that  of  1868   and  1867.     The  cultiva- 
tion of  mangolds  in  Great  Britain  continues  to  increase  ; 
in  1870  there  were  14,000  acres  more  than  in  1869, 57,000 
more  than  in  1868,  and  48,000  more  than  in  1867.     In 
Ireland  also,  although  but  a  small  acreage  is  as  yet  de- 
voted to  this  valuable  crop,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in 
1870.    The  crops  of  cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape  in  Great 
Britain  varied  but  little  in  acreage  in  1870  from  1869, 
but,  as  shown  in  the  detailed  tables,  kohl-rabi  advanced 
from  13,000  acres  in   1868  to  24,000  acres  in    1870. 
Vetches,  lucerne,  and  other  green  crops,  except  clover 
and  seed  grasses,  show  for   Great  Britain  a  decrease  of 
43,000  acres  in  1870  as  compared  with  1869  ;  the  falling 
off  was  chiefly  in  vetches.     Beetroot,  which  is  now  at- 
tracting attention  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  and  spirit,  is  returned  under  the  last-mentioned 
class  of  green  crops,   and,  although  but  a  small  acreage 
is  occupied  by  this  root,  there  has  been  an  increase  from 
1,429  acres  in  1868  to  4,332  acres  in  1870.     The  exact 
acreage  under  sugar-beet  is,  however,  not  known." 

The  reader  will  then  remark  that  from  these  returns  we 
find  that  a  decided  increase  has  taken  place  in  our  island 
during  the  last  four  years  in  the  number  of  acres  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  barley,  potatoes,  mangold,  kohl-rabi, 
and  sugar-beet.  The  number  of  cattle  has  increased, 
that  of  sheep  and  pigs  slightly  decreased,  as  has  also  the 
acreage  devoted  to  wheal. 

From  such  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  English 
agriculture,  we  may  well  be  cheered  on  in  our  efforts  to 
accomplish  still  greater  results.  That  much  is  yet  to  be 
achieved  by  the  employment  of  additional  capital  will 
hardly  be  doubted  by  the  reader.     Such  an  addition  will 
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lead  to  deeper  ploughings,  the  use  of  steam-power,  more 
live  stock  and  consequently  more  farmyard  manure,  the  use 
of  hitherto-wasted  enormous  amounts  of  sewage,  the  em- 
ployment of  more  artificial  dressings,  the  extended  growth 
of  sugar-beet,  poLatoes,  and  other  roots ;  and  lastly,  but 


not  least,  when  we  remember  the  vast  increase  which. 
has  taken  place  in  the  practical  skill  and  science  of  our 
agriculturists,  we  need  not  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  long- 
continued  gradual  increase  in  the  average  produce  of  the 
laud  they  cultivate  so  well. 


SIR    EDWARD    KERRISON'S    BENEVOLENT    SOCIETY, 


Sir  Edward  Kerrison  has  inaugurated  a  Society  to  increase 
and  develop  sobriety  and  self-reliance  amongst  the  agricultural 
labourers,  starting  it  with  a  thousand  pounds,  given  under 
conditions  which  will  never  permit  its  recipients  to  accept  it  in 
mere  alms.  Every  shilling  of  the  gift  must  have  other  shil- 
lings added  to  it  by  the  men  for  whom  it  is  intended  before 
they  can  touch  it.  The  virtues  of  sobriety,  self-denial, 
and  honesty,  are  all  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  the  gift. 
The  Society  is  to  be  confined  to  persons  residing  in  the  parishes 
of  Eye,  Hoxne,  Denham,  Brome,  and  Oakley,  in  Suffolk,  but 
provision  is  made  for  its  extension  to  any  adjoining  parish  with 
the  consent  of  the  President  and  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment. Members  are  to  be  received  from  12  to  34<  years  of  age, 
and  the  number  at  present  contemplated  is  250.  The  general 
objects  of  the  Society  are  thus  expressed  in  the  preface  to 
the  rules : 

1st.  To  encourage  the  sons  of  labourers  to  form  habits  of 
thriftiness  at  an  early  age,  by  enabling  them  to  insure  a  sum 
of  money  for  their  first  start  in  life  by  small  quarterly  pay- 
ment. 

2nd.  To  supply  a  great  need,  which  benefit  societies  have 
failed  satisfactorily  to  secure,  viz.,  a  provision  for  men  of  GO 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Agricultural  labourers  as  a  class  have,  by  experience,  been 
found  unable  to  provide  the  annual  sum  necessary  to  secure  an 
annuity  at  60 ;  thus  honest,  hardworking  labourers,  after  years 
of  toil,  are  often  reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  Under  the 
arrangements  set  forth  in  the  rules,  these  difficulties  are 
obviated,  and  an  allowance  after  GO  can  be  secured  by  a 
small  quarterly  payment,  within  the  means  of  any  labourer  iu 
the  parishes  of  Eye,  Hoxne,  Brome,  Oakley,  and  Denham. 
The  Society  also  becomes  a  kind  of  savings'  bank,  for  iu  the 
event  of  tlie  death  of  a  member  before  he  has  received  the 
benefits  of  his  membership,  or  under  any  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  his  lifetime,  the  money  subscribed  by  him  with 
an  addition  (made  at  the  option  of  the  Committee)  will  in  all 
cases  be  returned. 

The  business  of  the  Society  is  to  be  transacted  at  Eye  and 
Hoxne  alternately.  At  the  former  place  the  meetings  will  be 
held  either  at  the  Workman's  Hall  or  at  the  School  House, 
and  iu  the  latter  at  the  School  House.  The  management  will 
be  m  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  Management,  consisting  of 
a  President,  Trustees,  Secretary,  and  eight  elected  members, 
two  of  whom  are  to  be  elected  from  the  members  in  Eye,  two 
from  the  members  in  Hoxne,  one  from  the  members  in  Den- 
ham, and  three  from  the  members  ia  Brome  and  Oakley.  Sir 
Edward  Kerrison  is  to  be  the  President  during  his  life,  when 
the  presidency  devolves  upon  Lord  Henniker,  who  are  also  to 
be  the  Trustees.  At  the  decease  of  the  noble  lord  the  appoint- 
ment of  President  will  devolve  upon  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment. Provision  is  made  also  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Trustee.  The  surviving  Trustee  is  to  elect  with  the  approval 
of  the  members,  and  on  his  failure  to  do  so  within  a  month 
after  such  vacancy  having  arisen,  the  vacancy  may  be  filled  by 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  at   a  meeting  called 


for  the  purpose.  A  collector  is  to  be  appointed  in  each  of  the 
parishes,  so  that  the  attendance  of  the  members  will  not  be 
necessary  out  of  their  own  parishes.  In  the  month  of  May  in 
each  year  the  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held.  The  members 
will  only  be  required  to  pay  Is.  3d.  a  quarter,  with  3d.  a  year 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  management ;  and  being  two  quarters 
in  arrear  is  to  be  held  equivalent  to  leaving  the  Society  and  a 
consequent  forfeiting  of  its  benefits.  These  are,  as  is  stated  in 
the  prefaces  to  the  rules,  of  two  kinds.  The  first  consists  in 
making  a  payment,  equal  to  the  amount  which  has  been  con- 
tributed by  the  member  to  the  Society's  funds,  with  a  certain 
addition  equal  to  about  60  per  cent,  of  that  sum,  when  he 
may  most  need  it.  The  Committee  are  to  consider  this  appli- 
cation, and  the  member  must  have  been  a  member  sis  years  if 
he  is  between  the  age  of  13  and  20,  and  three  years  if  between 
20  and  26  years  of  age.  The  form  of  application  in  these 
cases  names  the  crisis  in  the  member's  life  when  this  applica- 
tion is  to  be  made  as  "  being  about  to  take  a  situation,  or 
requiring  money  to  purchase  clothes  or  tools,  or  being  about 
to  marry."  Thus  the  Society  will  act  as  a  savings'  bank  to 
the  young  men.  The  next  benefit  comes  to  the  members  at  60 
years  of  age,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  annuity.  Their  payments 
to  the  Society  also  cease  at  this  age.  These  annuities 
are  of  course  very  small,  and  would  be  even  less  were 
they  not  to  be  supplemented  from  the  interest  of  the 
£1,000  with  which  Sir  Edward  starts  the  Society.  Those  who 
enter  the  Society  as  boys  of  12  or  14  years  of  age  will  be  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  of  8s.4d.a  month,  while  those  who  do  not 
enter  till  they  are  25  wOl  only  receive  53.  per  month  at  60  years 
of  age,  and  those  entering  at  a  later  period  in  life  will,  of 
course,  receive  even  smaller  sums  ;  but  in  ordinary  cases  they 
will  be  of  sufficient  amount  to  form  a  comfortable  assistance 
to  the  aged  labourer.  Provision  is  also  made  for  returning  the 
money  subscribed  to  the  representatives  of  such  members  as 
may  die  ))efore  attaining  the  age  of  60  years.  Mr.  Francis 
Woolnough  is  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  follow- 
ing example  of  the  working  of  the  fund  will  show  the  effect  : 


Amount  Saved. 

Age  at 

Age  at 

Admission. 

Death. 

Without  Sir  E. 

With  Sir  E. 

Kerrison's  aid. 

Kerrison's  aid. 

£       s. 

£       s. 

12 

20 

3       0 

3     12 

26 

3     10 

6       6 

30 

4     10 

8       3 

35 

5     15 

10      7 

40 

7       0 

12     12 

45 

8       5 

14    17 

50 

9      10 

17       3 

55 

10     15 

19       7 

60 

13       0 

21     12 
or   8s.  4d. 
per  month  for 
life. 

The  young  men  of  the  above-named  parishes  were  invited 
by  handbill  to  meet  at  the  Town  Hall,  at  Eye,  to  discuss  the 
scheme. 

Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  who  was  in  the  chair,  said  I  have 
come  here  for  the  purpose  which  is  stated  on  the  bill  which 
has  been  sent  about  to  the  different  parishes — to  consult  with 
you  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable,  or  not  desirable,  to  form  an- 
other benefit  society,  I  might  have  mentioned  this  subject 
at  our  annual  gathering — which  I  hope  will  still  continue,  our 
harvest  hoipea— but  it  is  a  matter  of  busiuess,  and  I  doft'^ 
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think  a  matter  of  business  is  well  considered,  or  properly 
weighed  after  a  good  dinner.  I  think  upon  those  occasions 
you  prefer  people  to  speak  to  you  generally,  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  neiglibourhood,  but  not  particularly  upon  one  sub- 
ject, and  therefore  I  have  asked  you  to  come  down  to-night, 
that  we  may  have  a  little  real  business  talk.  My  intention  is 
not  to  use  unnecessary  words,  but  to  try  and  explain  to  you  as 
nearly  as  I  possibly  can  the  object  I  have  in  view  in  establish- 
ing another  benefit  society.  The  first  tiling  I  have  to  show 
you  is  this — I  have  to  show,  if  I  am  able,  the  necessity  for 
establishing  another  benefit  society  ;  and  when  I  have  shown  you 
that,  then  to  show  you  the  means  which  I  think  will  best  pro- 
mote it.  I  take  it  that  all  over  Eugland,  at  this  very  moment, 
the  one  thought  amongst  those  who  think  at  all  is,  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  vast  amount  of  unemployed  labour  in  the 
large  towns.  People  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  pauper- 
ism in  those  great  towns ;  and  it  will  continue  until  some 
means  shall  be  devised  to  employ  the  labour  which  is  now  un- 
employed, and  to  make  it  productive.  The  stream  of  labour 
will  continue  to  flow  into  the  towns.     A.s  the  poet  says : 

Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go  ; 
But  I  flow  on  for  ever. 

Yes,  like  a  great  river,  that  stream  will  go  on  flowing  into  the 
towns  where  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  employed.  But,  my 
friends,  I  want  to  bring  you  nearer  home.  We  must  look  to 
see  whether  for  this  great  evil  of  pauperism — which  exists  all 
over  England — there  are  not  some  means  of  allaying  it  within 
our  own  neighbourhood,  whether  there  are  not  some  means 
for  us  who  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  "  These  rates  are  grow- 
ing, we  must  get  some  one  to  pay  them,"  to  reduce  them  our- 
selves. We  are  sometimes  looking  out  too  much  like  young 
thrushes  with  our  mouths  open,  waiting  till  somebody  comes 
to  put  something  into  them,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  thrush 
wheu  the  mother  is  dead  no  one  comes,  and  the  thrush  dies, 
so  shall  we  find  we  have  nothing  if  we  expect  others  to  help 
us.  Don't  let  us  wait  for  some  one  to  come  to  pay  the  rates 
for  us,  but  let  us  see  what  this  evil  is  around  us.  In  this 
county  you  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  it  may 
be  proved,  that  the  sum  of  £140,000  is  annually  paid  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  That  money  is  paid  merely  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  not  to  get  employment  for  labour,  not  to 
create  that  which  reproduces  itself,  but  merely  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  Let  us  come  nearer  home.  In  the  Hartis- 
mere  Union,  in  which  I  am  now  speaking  in  the  year  1850 
the  cost  was  £8,493  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Poor-law. 
In  1870  we  were  paying  £8,563,  or  £70  more  than  we  did  20 
years  ago.  Well,  the  remarkable  part  of  this  statement  is  to 
come.  In  this  20  years  we  have  reduced  the  population  by 
2,000  and  odd  people.  We  have  increased  the  natural  popu- 
lation— or  our  population  has  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  as  in  other  places,  that  is  to  say  by  2,444,  but  that  2,444 
have  thought  it  best  to  go  to  places  where  they  may  get  more 
money  for  their  labour.  Here  we  are,  then ;  in  these  20  years 
we  have  lost  2,000  in  this  union,  and  we  pay  £70  more  for 
our  rates.  Now  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  this. 
There  must  be  either  some  want  of  care  in  the  administration 
of  the  Poor-law,  or  some  want  of  prudence  and  foresight  in 
yourselves — it  will  be  for  us  now  to  consider  which  of  the  two 
is  the  true  reason,  or  whether  either  of  them  taken  alone 
would,  if  removed,  be  sufficient  to  mitigate  this  evU.  There 
are  five  parishes  here — Eye,  Brome,  Hoxne,  Oakley,  and  Den- 
ham.  I  will  mention  one  parish,  Hoxne,  to  illustrate  what  I 
have  said  more  precisely.  In  1850  the  population  of  Hoxne 
was  1,262,  but  now  it  is  about  1,090  ;  so  there  are  172  less 
people  in  tlie  parish  of  Hoxne  at  this  date  than  in  1850.  But 
what  are  the  rates  ? — what  is  the  amount  paid  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  ?  In  1850  it  was  £567  ;  in  1870,  it  was 
£787 — that  is  to  say,  in  the  parish  of  Hoxne,  the  rates  are 
now  paid  to  the  amount  of  £220  more  than  when  there  were 
172  less  people  in  the  parish.  Now,  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  this.  Is  it  that  you  have  less  work  ?  No. 
I  happen  to  be  a  very  constant  attendant  at  the  Poor-law 
Board  here  now,  and  to  know  how  you  are  employed,  and  in 
1850  I  was  likewise  in  a  position  to  know  how  the  neighbour- 
hood was  situated  in  regard  to  employment.  At  that  time 
there  were  numbers  of  people  standing  idling  in  the  streets 
wanting  employment,  and  as  a  large  employer  of  laljour  my- 
self, as  well  as  my  father,  I  know  that  at  that  time  we  had  20 
pr  30  applicants  tor  work  every  week — a  state  of  tilings  which 


does  not  exist  now — so  that  the  labourers  were  much  less  em- 
ployed then  than  now.  Then,  have  you  been  improvident  ? 
No.  Since  I  can  recollect,  and  even  within  twenty  years,  a 
vast  number  of  benefit  clubs  have  arisen  amongst  you.  Some 
of  them,  no  doubt,  have  failed  from  being  on  a  rotten  founda- 
tion, and  others  have  sprung  up  of  a  better  kind,  so  that  there 
is  evidence,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  you  have  done  what  you 
can  to  mitigate  this  great  evil ;  but  you  have  not  mitigated  it. 
Therefore  there  has  been  this  intention  on  the  part  of  you  all ; 
you  have  desired  to  do  your  fair  sliare  in  the  reduction  of  the 
evil  of  pauperism,  yet  it  stands  where  it  was,  and  we  have 
to  pay  heavier  rates  than  we  paid  before.  Now,  I  think, 
in  the  first  instance,  there  is  an  evil  in  the  management  of  the 
poor-rate  itself.  Now  in  anytliing  that  I  am  about  to  say  to 
you  on  the  administration  of  the  poor-rates  or  the  officials,  I 
must  guard  myself  against  making  any  personal  remark  what- 
ever. Those  who  have  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law  in 
the  Hartismere  and  in  the  Hoxne  Unions  are  equally  men  of 
the  highest  personal  character  ;  and  I  must  also  speak  in  the 
same  terms  of  the  medical  men,  the  most  under-paid  of  all  the 
servants  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law. 
The  relieving  officers,  Mr.  Hart  of  this  district,  and  Mr. 
Thurston  for  Hoxne,  are  men  who,  if  I  had  to  pick  men  for 
the  purpose,  I  don't  know  how  to  pick  better.  They  are  good 
conscientious  men,  desirous  of  doing  all  that  is  right  and  fair 
to  you.  But  I  think  the  system  is  wrong  which  administers 
througli  officials  that  whicli  really  ought  to  be  the  genuine 
effort  of  the  ratepayers  themselves — that  is  in  itself  wrong. 
Now  I  want)  to  show  you  labourers  how  intimately  you  are 
connected  with  this.  You  who  receive  relief  as  paupers  may 
make  no  attempt  to  benefit  yourselves,  or  to  lessen  the  poor- 
rate.  You  may  look  upon  the  Poor-law  only  as  a  means  by 
which  you  obtain  relief ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  you,  I  know, 
look  upon  it  in  the  same  way  as  I  do  myself.  You  are  as  large 
rate-payers,  in  proportion,  as  I  am.  Take  your  cottages  of 
£3  average  rent — as  to  my  own  cottages,  which  let  at  an 
average  of  £3,  I  pay  the  rates — liut  I  will  take  the  rates  upon 
a  £4  cottage  in  Eye  as  an  example.  The  rates,  paid  by  my- 
self on  a  composition  are  5s.  annually  ;  if  they  were  paid  by 
you,  without  composition  they  would  amount  to  7s.  annually ; 
so  that  for  these  cottages  iu  tliis  town,  as  vrell  as  in  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  you,  my  friends,  who  perhaps 
may  be  on  the  pauper  list,  have  to  contribute  your  share, 
and  therefore  I  tell  you  that  it  is  your  interest  to  diminish 
that  5s.  which  I  have  put  for  argument  sake,  as  it  is  for  me 
to  diminish  my  £5.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  want  parti- 
cularly to  impress  upon  you  that  we  have  all  one  interest  in 
the  matter  of  reducing  the  amount  of  money  paid  through  the 
poor  rate — and  not  only,  ray  friends,  iu  the  interest  of 
economy,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  independence.  My  great 
aim,  and  what  I  have  come  down  here  to-night  for,  is  not  only 
to  see  how  money  may  be  saved,  but  also  how  you,  my 
friends,  may,  from  tliis  time,  be  more  independent  than  you  are 
now.  When  a  person  finds  fault  with  an  existing  system,  I 
think  he  is  bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  proclaim  a  remedy.  I 
think  as  far  as  regards  the  Poor-law  administration,  the  plan 
T  would  recommend  is  founded  on  sound  common  sense,  and  it 
has  been,  as  I  will  show  you  from  two  or  three  instances, 
most  successfully  worked.  I  have  said  that  the  fault  of  the 
Poor-law  administration  is,  that  it  is  an  administration 
through  officials.  1  have  guarded  myself  particularly  iu  that 
in  telling  you  that  the  officials  with  whom  I  am  acquinted  are 
all  of  them  men  of  high  character,  who,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  carry  out  the  Poor-law  Act.  I  ask  you  what  can  one 
man — however  clever,  however  good,  however  full  of  sympathy 
and  kindness  he  may  be — how  is  that  one  man  to  represent 
the  wants  and  requirements  of  ten  thousand  people  ?  which  is 
about  the  number  that  some  relieving  officers  have  to  attend 
to,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians.  What  is  the  course  pursued  at 
the  Board  of  Guardians  ?  Some  of  the  guardians  are  present 
and  some  are  absent,  but  even  if  they  are  present,  how  much 
do  they  usually  know  of  the  wants  of  the  people  applying  for 
relief?  The  opinion  of  the  Relieving  Officer  is  usually  taken, 
and  perhaps  he  may  know,  or  he  may  have  known  a  week  be- 
fore about  tlie  people  applying  for  relief.  But  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  the  lives  of  poor  men  wiiicli  require  constant 
looking  into.  What  do  you  do  yourselves  ?  You  have 
Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies,  and  by  which  you  pay  10s.,  or 
more  or  less,  to  your  sick  members.  Do  you  rely  upon  officials 
and  upoa  official  returns  ?    No,  you  send  people  to  Rsk  ftboflt 
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the  condition  of  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  your  money.  All 
I  say  is,  carry  this  practice  into  the  Poor-law  work,  and  if  you 
do  you  will  diminish  the  rates  and  increase  the  comforts  of  the 
working  men.  I  say  if  you  could  get  in  every  town  and  every 
village  seven  or  eight,  or  say  one  man  to  every  300  of  the 
population,  who  would  represent  to  the  Guardians  on  Board 
days  their  opinions,  and  communicate  thair  knowledge  of  the 
cases  before  the  Board,  you  would  then  he  in  a  position  to 
relieve  the  deserving  poor,  and  you  would  be  preventing  that 
which  it  is  your  interest  to  prevent — that  those  who  call  upon 
the  rates  as  a  refuge  for  their  own  idleness  and  laziness  sliould 
be  enabled  to  impose  upon  the  rates.  I  will  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean.  In  a  parish  in  which  a  well-known 
divine,  Dr.  Chalmers,  lived  in  Scotland — not  under  the  Poor- 
law  under  which  we  now  are  acting — Dr.  Chalmers  found  the 
parish  full  of  paupers,  he  found  tiie  rates  very  high,  and  he 
found,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  that  the  rates  had  risen  as  high  as 
£1,400  a-year.  In  four  years  he  had  reduced  the  amount  of  the 
rates  in  that  parish,  by  the  system  of  lay  visitations,  to  £190. 
As  to  the  number  of  paupers,  he  began  with  140  paupers  in 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  at  the  end  he  had  reduced  the  number 
to  38  in  10,000.  That  will  show  what  individual  exertion, 
and  what  unpaid  people  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  can  do,  if  they  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel.  I  will  give  another  instance  of  a  town  abroad  where 
in  a  population  of  53,000,  the  numbers  were  reduced  between 
the  years  1852  and  1857  from  4,000  to  1,400.  Now  in 
giving  these  instances,  I  don't  say  that  these  things  are 
to  be  done  in  a  minute.  I  don't  say  that  they  are  to  be 
done  at  all  without  exertion,  but  I  do  say  to  you,  that 
before  people  come  to  you  saying,  "  these  taxes  begin 
to  eat  us  up,"  let  them  set  an  example  at  home — as  I  am 
willing  to  set  the  example  of  working  with  all  classes,  not 
only  my  own,  but  with  the  farmers  and  the  labourers — and 
report  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  week  by  week,  who  we 
think  are  deserving  of  their  support.  Now,  my  friends,  there 
may  be  another  reason  why  the  rates  have  risen  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  and  that  is  that  while  a  number  of  people  have 
left  this  neighbourhood,  it  is  the  younger  men  who  have  so 
left,  and  they  have  left  behind  the  old  people,  those  who  are 
sickly  and  not  able  to  go  away,  and  consequently  tliey  have 
remained  with  us  ;  they  have  been  more  frequently  in  need  of 
assistance,  and  necessarily  they  have  caused  a  heavier  charge 
upon  the  rates.  Now  the  question  is,  is  there  no  means  of 
relieving  such  old  people  ?  I  have  watched  with  the  greatest 
possible  interest  all  your  exertions  on  behalf  of  your  friendly 
societies.  I  am  not  godfather  to  them  all,  only  to  one,  the 
"  Hartismere  Friendly  Society,"  established  15  years  ago,  and 
I  can  tell  you,  for  your  satisfaction,  that  we  have  plenty  of 
money,  but  they  only  touch  sickness.  You  have  got  the 
Heart  in  Hand,  the  Foresters,  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  lots  of  other  clubs,  some  of  which  are  fast  sink- 
ing into  the  earth,  but  where  these  clubs  have  usually  failed, 
is  in  the  enormous  amount  of  money  they  pay  for  supervision. 
I  have  seen  as  much  as  13s.  paid  for  managing  the  disburse- 
ment of  every  20s.,  and  one  society  paid  as  much  as  20s.  for 
the  management  of  £1.  Now  you  pay  about  25s.  a-year, 
upon  an  average,  to  secure  you  6s.  or  10s.  a  week  in  sickness, 
with  something  at  death.  Well,  taking  also  into  considera- 
tion, the  2d.  or  3d.  that  the  wife  pays  for  the  Clothing  Club, 
and  the  pence  for  the  schooling  of  the  children,  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  almost  reached  the  amount  that  your  weekly 
wages  can  bear.  That  is  why  I  have  come  here  to-night. 
When  I  find  the  Mayor  of  Blackburn  saying,  in  1859,  of  the 
cotton  operatives,  that  he  believed  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  earning  10s.  Od.  per  head  per  week,  ought  to  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves,  not  only  in  sickness,  but  in  old  age, 
without  assistance  from  anybody,  it  is  singularly  to  the  credit 
of  the  agricultural  community  that  in  their  large  towns  tlie 
rate  of  deposit  in  Savings  Banks  for  the  future  good  of  the 
depositor  is  exactly  equal  to  theirs.  1  will  give  you  a  few  in- 
stances of  this.  In  Wallingford,  Cirencester,  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  and  Leominster,  towns  with  an  average  of  20,000 
inhabitants  each,  and  agricultural  towns,  the  average  amount 
of  the  money  laid  up  by  the  poor  was  £27  per  head,  and  one 
in  eleven  of  the  population  contributed.  In  Manchester, 
Stockport,  Salford,  Oldham,  and  Warrington,  towns  with  an 
average  of  105,000  inhabitants,  the  deposits  were  exactly  the 
same,  only  £27  each,  or  the  same  as  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts.   That  fact  is  wonderfully  to  the  credit  of  the  agricul- 


tural community.  In  Bradford  the  number  of  depositors  was 
only  one  in  24,  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  number 
of  depositors  in  the  agricultural  districts,  one  in  12.  But 
while  you  have  worked  hard  in  the  agricultural  districts 
to  raise  money  for  yourselves  in  sickness,  I  cannot  see 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from  for  old  age.  If  you  want 
to  be  independent  and  to  feel  dependent  on  no  one  but  your- 
selves as  you  grow  old,  you  must  lay  up  some  provision  for 
old  age.  It  is  pitiable  for  me  who  live  amongst  you  to  see 
men,  whom  I  have  known  all  their  lives  never  to  have  lost  a 
day's  work  when  they  could  do  it,  who  have  contributed  to 
their  clubs,  who  have  filled  the  position  of  father  to  their 
children  in  an  exemplary  way,  to  see  such  men  reduced  to 
what  ?  Reduced  either  to  break  stones  on  the  road,  when 
they  could  do  it,  or  to  the  pittance  of  the  Poor-law  Board  of 
2s.  Gd.  a-week.  Well  may  people  in  this  neighbourhood  try 
to  see  if  they  can  do  better  by  going  elsewhere,  try  to  see  if 
they  can  make  more  wages  by  removing  ;  I  say  that  I  don't 
wonder  at  it,  but  I  want  to  keep  you  here,  my  friends.  1 
don't  want  to  lose  you.  I  should  not  be  here  to-night  if  I 
did.  I  want  to  see  the  real,  legitimate  amount  of  labour  that 
the  neighbourhood  is  capable  of  carrying  remain  in  it,  and 
not  only  to  remain  but  remain  in  a  contented  position. 
Having  said  so  much,  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  show  you  what 
my  views  are,  and  how  they  may  be  best  carried  out.  I 
shall  ask  no  opinion  of  you  to-night ;  I  shall  hurry  no  one, 
but  shall  merely  read  the  rules  for  your  consideration.  -After 
that  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Woolnough  to  place  in  your  hands 
printed  copies,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  ask  of  your 
friends  whether  what  I  advance  is  not  for  your  interest. — Sir 
Edw.ard  then  read  the  first  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  as  set 
forth  in  his  preface,  and  said  he  had  confined  the  operations  of 
the  Society  to  the  five  parishes,  because  he  had  the  principal 
part  of  his  property  there.  But  he  must  distinctly  say  that 
he  felt  precisely  as  much  bound  to  any  other  parish  in  which 
he  had  property  as  to  those  five  parishes.  He  should  ask  the 
owners  in  other  parishes,  where  his  interest  was  not  so  large, 
to  ask  the  other  owners  to  meet  him  before  he  could  aid  them. 
His  object  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  other  benefit  societies, 
but  merely  to  supplement  them,  and  in  fixing  the  contribution 
at  5s.  a-year,  he  wished  them  to  remember  that  they  now 
paid  that  in  rates  to  keep  people  who  unfortunately  were  not 
able  to  keep  themselves.  As  to  the  annuity  at  60  years  of 
age,  no  other  body  that  lie  was  aware  of  gave  annuities  at 
sucli  a  low  rate,  and  the  members  who  died  before  that  age 
could  have  money  drawn  out  for  their  friends.  Mr.  Francis 
Woolnough  was  to  be  the  Secretary  ;  because  he  was  the  man 
who,  in  that  neighbourhood,  knew  most  about  Friendly  So- 
cieties, lie  had  appointed  himself  President,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  death  he  had  asked  his  nephew.  Lord  Henniker, 
who  was  equally  interested  with  himself  in  the  welfare  of  the 
poor,  to  succeed  him.  Further  than  that  he  had  not  gone, 
but  he  left  the  working  men  to  work  the  Club.  It  would  be 
for  them  to  form  a  Committee,  and  there  would  be  no  one 
else  but  the  members  and  himself,  and  if  they  thought  fit  to 
out-vote  their  President  they  could  always  do  it.  The  result 
of  their  joining  would  be,  to  the  young  who  joined  at  12  or 
13  years  of  age,  an  annuity  of  8s.  4d.  a-month  at  60  years  of 
age.  That  was  not  much,  but  when  they  came  to  think  that 
an  aged  couple  received  but  2s.  6d.  from  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, they  would  see  that  2s.  Id.  would  do  much  to  assist 
them  in  their  old  age.  The  object  of  reducing  the  annuity  to 
those  who  joined  later  in  life  was  to  get  the  younger  portion 
of  the  labourers  to  embark  in  the  Society  at  once.  In 
order  to  increase  the  amount  which  they  received,  he  was 
willing  to  invest  £1,000.  That  would  be  the  means  of  adding 
4s.  to  5s.  a-year  to  what  the  members  would  pay.  They  had 
not  resorted  to  an  actuary,  but  had  based  their  calculations  in 
the  simplest  possible  way  on  the  Government  tables.  They 
might  have  a  feast  once  a-year,  as  any  other  Society  had,  and 
he  begged  of  those  present  to  examine  the  scheme  and  see  if 
it  was  not  worth  adopting.  At  the  end  of  a  month  they 
might  apply  to  Mr.  Woolnough,  and  he  (Sir  Edward)  would 
also  try  to  meet  them  and  set  to  work  to  form  the  Society. 
All  he  could  say  was  that  he  had  but  one  object,  and  that  was 
to  raise  the  labourers  socially  in  that  neighbourhood.  If  he 
lived  a  long  time  or  a  short  time  it  mattered  not  at  all,  if  he 
could  die  thinking  and  believing  he  had  done  something  to 
relieve  and  aid  the  poor  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Copies  of  the  rules  were  then  distributed. 
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The  tenant  farmer  and  his  interests  would  seem  at  this 
moment  to  be  in  a  state  of  transition.  Grievances  and 
claims  which  but  a  few  years  since  were  especially 
identified  with  his  case  are  now  either  altogether  ignored 
or  set  aside  with  the  coolest  indifference.  Thus,  when 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Wren  Iloskyns  spoke 
to  the  injurious  eft'ect  of  the  existing  practice  of  land 
settlement  in  diminishing  the  permanent  investment  of 
capital  in  the  soil,  and  moved  for  greater  facilities  of 
sale  and  transfer,  the  agricultural  element,  as  so  distin- 
guished, pretty  generally  treated  the  question  with  all 
possible  apathy.  Mr.  Dent,  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  certainly  said 
that  the  eft'ect  of  the  present  law  was  to  prevent  the  less 
wealthy  owners  from  obtaining  capital  to  place  in  the 
soil,  and  Mr.  Dyke  Acland  sympathised  with  the  object ; 
while  Mr.  Pell,  as  a  Farmer's  Friend  of  the  new  school, 
naturally  enough  opposed  the  proposal,  as  "the  present 
system  afforded  great  advantages  to  the  younger  sons  of 
lauded  proprietors  to  employ  their  energies  in  India  or  the 
colonies."  A  very  conclusive  argument  this,  no  doubt, 
although  we  scarcely  come  to  see  the  force  of  it ;  as,  at 
any  rate,  the  motion  was  lost  in  a  very  small  House,  where 
the  investment  of  more  capital  in  the  soil  was  clearly  re- 
garded by  the  county  members  as  fur  too  revolutionary  a 
scheme  to  command  any  serious  consideration.  But  it 
was  not  always  so,  for  some  years  since,  at  the  instance  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  the  Farmers'  Club  declared  : 

1.  That  the  difliculties  attending  the  transfer  of  land 
have  generally  become  so  many  and  embarrassing  as  to 
demand  the  serious  attention  of  the  Legislature,  with  a 
view  to  removing  them.  2.  That  the  effect  of  these 
difficulties  is  in  the  highest  degree  injurious :  to  the 
owners  of  the  land,  who,  encumbered  with  them,  can  seldom 
make  the  most  of  their  property  ;  to  the  cuUicators  of  it, 
who  are  thus  too  often  denied  that  aid  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  way  of  permanent  improvements — such  as 
buildings  and  draining — that  should  properly  come  from 
the  landlord ;  and  to  the  jmblic  at  large,  who  are  con- 
sequently deprived  of  those  opportunities  for  investment, 
and  the  advantages  of  increased  production,  they  would 
otherwise  enjoy.  3.  That  the  first  and  most  direct  means 
for  removing  these  difficulties  would  be  the  improvement 
of  the  law  of  real  property,  the  simplification  of  titles 
and  forms  of  conveyance,  together  with  the  establish- 
ment of  some  effective  system  for  the  registration  of 
deeds. 

Of  course  these  resolutions  were  only  arrived  at  on  the 
best  possible  evidence,  as  since  then  we  fear  there  has 
been  no  very  visible  improvement  in  this  respect,  but 
that  the  investment  of  capital  is  as  much  interfered  with, 
and  that  younger  sons  get  on  as  well  in  India  as  ever. 
Nevertheless,  the  farmer  or  his  friends  now  make  no  sign, 
even  when  an  opening  is  offered. 

Again,  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Sewell  Read  addressed 
to  us,  he  declared  it  emphatically  to  be  "  no  more 
strange  than  true  that  the  law  of  distress  has  never 
been  considered  by  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  to 
be  one  of  their  grievances."  .Ind  at  this  we  confess 
that  we  fairly  rubbed  our  eyes  like  honest  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  and  looked  about  to  see  what  the  world  had 
been  saying  and  doing  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  ? 
Could  we  really  have  only  been  dreaming  about  the  in- 
justice of  this  prior  claim  of  the  landlord  ?  Had  we  not 
heard  of  it,  and  read  of  it,  and  iu  all  its  manifest  unfair- 


ness of  action  for  many  a  long  day  ?  No,  it  was  only  a 
dream,  "  no  more  strange  than  true,"  that  the  tenant 
farmer  had  never  ranked  this  as  one  of  his  complaints. 
When,  lo  !  "A  Lincolnshire  Farmer"  straightway  writes 
to  say  that  this  is  a  very  old  grievance,  which  he  "  has 
heard  alluded  to  by  tenant-farmers  at  agricultural  meet- 
ings for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,"  and  so  on,  as  see 
his  letter  in  another  column  ;  the  truth  and  the  strange- 
ness being,  as  we  suppose,  that  the  cry  has  grown  out 
of  fashion,  or  given  way  to  something  of  far  more  im- 
portance as  touching  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

Then,  there  were  the  County  Financial  Boards.  Nothing, 
as  we  have  been  assured,  even  within  the  memory  of 
man,  could  be  more  wholesome  or  right  than  that  the 
farmers  should  have  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
funds  of  a  district.  But  more  recently  we  have  been 
told  by  some  of  the  Farmer's  Friends  that  very  little 
good  could  come "  of  this  sort  of  thing,  while 
others  through  their  several  Chamber  Councils  wel- 
come the  proposed  establishment  of  such  Boards  with  the 
slightest  possible  thanks,  or  no  actual  recognition  what- 
ever. Others  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  can  maintain  their 
opinions  with  more  consistency ;  thus,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Herefordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Partridge  said :  "  Respecting  the  Government  scheme 
he  wished  to  remind  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
the  opinions  which  had  been  previously  expressed  by 
them.  On  several  occasions  they  had  advocated  the  es- 
tablishment of  Financial  Boards  for  counties.  Now  the 
Government  scheme  proposed  the  establishment  of  such 
Boards  to  look  after  the  expenses  for  local  purposes ; 
and  in  support  of  that  proposition  he  maintained  that 
a  man  who  paid  rates  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
disposal  of  those  rates.  He  thought,  the  Bill  on  the 
whole  was  a  very  comprehensive  one  and  worthy  of  their 
consideration."  At  a  meeting  of  another  Chamber,  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Monmouth,  Mt.  Greenhow  Relph, 
the  chairman,  said  "  the  Government  Bill  contained 
general  principles  which  they  had  long  advocated.  They 
should  have  County  Financial  Boards,  which  was  most  del 
sirable.  The  Boards  would  lead  to  a  system  of  loca 
equalization,  so  to  speak,  and  they  would  have  the  power 
of  selecting  the  best  men  to  represent  them  in  Parliament, 
as  they  would  be  all  classes,  Whigs,  Tories,  and  Radicals, 
comprising  the  Boards."  Precisely  so ;  while  Mr.  Wil- 
liams "  believed  that  County  Financial  Boards  would  be  a 
satisfaction,  because  proprietors  would  be  rated  who  were 
now  paying  no  rates."  So  that  really  Mr.  Goschen's 
measures  would  not  look  to  be  all  barren,  as  indeed  these 
would  seem  to  be  occasionally  growing  on  the  country. 
Thus,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Devon  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  II.  H.  Watson  said  "  Sir  Massey  Lopes, 
who  was  more  clear-sighted  than  many  of  his  followers, 
seemed  to  have  given  up  the  idea  of  rating  personal 
property  as  being  impracticable" — Mr.  Creed  "would  not 
oppose  Mr.  Goschen's  Bill,  for  it  was  pregnant  with  too 
many  good  features  for  him  to  do  so  ;"  and  Mr.  Wade, 
the  chairman,  moved  and  carried  the  following  resolution : 
"  That  Mr.  Goschen's  first  Bill  regarding  the  rating  to 
local  rates  of  fixed  property  and  hereditaments,  be  ap- 
proved of,  and  also  the  rating  of  the  landlords  to  the 
proportionate  part." 

It  is,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Sewell  Read  would  say,  no  less 
strange  than  true  that  the  proposal  for  half-rating  is  finding 
more  and  more  favowr.    The  Lincolnshire  Chamber,  fol- 
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lowing  the  London  lead,  has  certainly  recorded  during  the 
week  its  "  strong  objection  to  the  division  of  rates  be- 
tween owners  and  occupiers,  seeing  that  it  would  be 
the  means  of  disturbing  all  existing  contracts  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  without  the  least  benefiting  either." 
This  embodies,  perhaps,  more  of  mere  assertion  than  sound 
argument,  whereas  at  the  meeting  of  the  Herefordshire 
chamber  on  the  day  following,  Mr.  Constable  said,  "  if  he 
took  a  farm  of  200  acres  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  the 
rates  being  at  that  time  Is.  in  the  £,  and  had  since  risen 
to  2s.  or  3s.  in  the  £,  his  landlord  would  bear  no  share 
in  the  greater  rating,  which  unfortunately  fell  wholly  on 
himself.  That  indeed  was  the  case  of  most  farmers  in 
the  county,  and  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned  his 
rates  on  one  part  of  his  farm  had  risen  from  Is.  2d.  to 
3s.  in  the  £,  and  on  another  part  in  the  city  from  3s.  6d. 
to  7s.  in  the  £."  This  is  of  coui'se  an  awkward  and 
incontrovertible  fact — the  Saturday  Review  nevertheless 
and  notwithstanding.  Again,  Mr.  Hereford,  the  chair- 
man of  the  day,  "  was  glad  to  see  that  in  the  bill  there 
was  a  scheme  to  divide  the  interest  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  not  to  over-ride  it.  Some  landlords  paid 
the  rates  and  let  the  land  free,  but  of  course  the  tenant 
had  to  pay  more  for  it."  Of  course,  and  when  the  Lin- 
colnshire Chamber,  perhaps  very  naturally,  fears  to  dis- 
turb existing  arrangements,  does  it  look  sufficiently  at 
both  sides  of  the  question  ?  Assuming  that  the  land- 
lords in  the  Local  Taxation  Committee  obtained  all  the 
relief  they  desired,  that  this  they  got  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  rates  and  taxes  taken  off  the  land,  would  there 
then  be  no  disturbance  of  existing  arrangements  ?  It 
requires  something  like  Arcadian  simplicity  to  believe 
there  is  a  landowner  mixed  up  with  this  movement 
who  would  even  promise  as  much.  That  would  palpa- 
bly make  it  "  quite  another  thing,"  but  as  the  first  princi- 
jjle  of  Political  Economy  is  that  rents  should  rise  as  rates 
fall,  we  cannot  lielp  thinking  that  farmers  are  neglecting 
questions  which  more  materially  concern  them  as  a  class, 
for  one  that  however  disposed  of  must  interfere  with  the 
existing  arrangements  between  landlord  and  tenant ;  and 
as  the  Chairman  said  at  Hereford  "  I  know  that  in  all 
changes  the  tenant  must  feel  it  for  a  time," 


TO   THE    EDITOE   OF   THE   MAEK   LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Sewell  Read  stated,  in  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  of  last  week,  that  the  Law  of  Distress  had  never 
been  considered  a  grievance  by  the  tenant-farmers  of 
England.  Mr.  Read  cannot  peruse  the  public  joui-nals, 
or  he  never  would  have  made  such  a  statement.  I  have 
read  of,  and  heard  the  subject  frequently  alluded  to,  as  a 
grievance  by  tenant-farmers  at  various  agricultural  meet- 
ings for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  Next  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  Malt-tax  there  is  no  measure  the  legisla- 
ture could  pass  which  would  confer  more  benefit  upon  the 
tenant-farmers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  than 
making  the  landlord  a  simple  contract  creditor,  by  placing 
him  in  the  same  position  as  the  banker,  the  merchant, 
and  the  tradesman,  who,  as  it  is,  dare  not  give  the  tenant- 
farmer  credit  lest  the  landlord  should  sweep  off  all  the  stock 
on  the  farm,  and  leave  the  other  creditors  to  receive  a  small 
dividend  on  their  debts.  Such  a  measure  would  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  check  the  maniacal  competition  for 
land,  by  considerably  reducing  the  number  of  eligible 
candidates  for  farms.  This  competition  is  ruining  the 
tenant-farmers,  by  advancing  the  rental  of  land  far  be- 
yond its  fair  value.  I  was  delighted  to  see  how  honestly 
and  independently  Mr.  M'Combie  spoke  out  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  S'^ot- 
tish  Law  of  Hypothec.  Would  that  we  had  a  few  more 
such  members  to  represent  us — men  who  will  not  sacri- 
fice to  Party  the  interests  of  their  constituents.  Mr. 
Read  claims  credit  for  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
farmers  with  respect  to  the  modification  of  the  Gun-tax, 
and  I  beg  to  offer  him  my  thanks  for  his  services  on  that 
occasion ;  but  after  all  our  servants  are  not  allowed  to 
have  shot  in  their  guns  when  scaring  birds,  and  most  of 
your  readers  know  how  little  notice  crows,  larks,  and 
other  birds  destructive  to  the  newly  sown  corn  take  of 
guns  loaded  with  nothing  but  powder.  We  have  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  thank  for  pre- 
venting the  Ministers  taxing  our  cart-horses  when  draw- 
ing materials  for  repairing  the  roads. 

AprU  38.  A  Lincolnshire  Tenant-Fakmee. 


TENANT-RIGHT    OR     LEASES? 


An  esteemed  Wiltshire  correspondent  has  forwarded  us  a 
copy  of  the  Farmers'  Journal,  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  asjo,  containing  two  letters  which  were  addressed  in 
1845  to  Mr.  Pliilip  Pusey,  the  member  for  Berkshire,  and  one 
of  the  warmest  friends  tiie  tenant-farmer  ever  hhd,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements.  The 
one  was  from  an  agent  of  Lord  Yarborough  giving  at.  account 
of  the  usual  allowances  to  outgoing  tenants  in  North  Lincoln- 
shire :  the  other  contains  the  suggestions  for  improved  agree- 
ments between  landlords  and  tenants,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Loughborough  Agricultural  Society.  These  documents 
will  be  familiar  to  the  older  generation  of  readers  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  in  which  they  appeared  in 
18A5.  Into  the  details  of  tenant-right  allowances  it  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  for  us  to  enter ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  do  so,  for  is  not  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject written  in  that  store-house  of  information,  Hhaio  and 
Corhefs  Digest  of  the  Tenant-Right  Blue  Booh?  Aud,  by 
the  way,  as  the  recent  legislation  for  Ireland  has  revived  the 
demand  for  similar  protection  for  the  tenant  on  this  side  the 
Channel,  it  is  very  probable  that  not  many  sessions  will  pass 
before  we  have  a  tenant-right  bill  for  England,  and  in  view  of 
such  a  contingency  we  would  just  point  out  the  value  of  this 
unpretending  little  volume,  in  which  we  get  the  condensed 
essence  of  a  voluminous  blue-book,  which  tew  persons  would 


attempt  to  wade  through,  all  arranged  under  counties  and 
subjects  with  a  clearness  which  we  feel  sure,  from  some  little 
experience  of  our  own  in  such  matters,  represents  some  down- 
right honest  hard  work,  and  no  small  intelligence  to  pick  out 
the  grain  in  some  8,000  questions  and  reject  the  chaff.  Now 
here  we  have  in  a  compendious  form  all  that  we  really  want : 
local  customs,  different  modes  of  cultivation,  the  prevalence 
of  leases  ,or  the  reverse,  opinions  on  the  necessity  for  legis- 
lative enactments,  the  benefit  that  would  arise  from  a  fair 
system  of  compensation,  and  some  details  of  the  nature  of 
that  compensation  when  considered  with  reference  to 
farm  buildings,  permanent  improvements  such  as  drainage 
and  road-making,  or  temporary  Improvements  such  as  manures, 
with  some  recognition  also  of  the  landlord's  rights  in  the 
matter  of  dilapidations,  all  discussed  not  merely  by  one  man 
however  able,  but,  what  is  far  better,  by  the  opinions  of  prac- 
tical men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 
What  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Corbet  did  was  simply  to  put  all  this 
mass  of  valuable  information  into  shape,  and  this  they  did  so 
well  that  when  the  subject  comes  up  again  for  active  agita- 
tion, as  we  feel  sure  it  must  before  long,  we  shall  find  the 
work  half  done  for  us  in  this  book,  and  all  tliat  will  be  neces- 
sary will  be  to  make  such  additious  to  it  as  the  rapid  advance 
which  agriculture  has  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
may  require.    For  example,  steam  cultivation,  if  we  date  from 
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the  takiug  out  of  Fowler's  patent,  is  but  fifteeu  years  old,  but 
its  introductiou  represents  an  era  in  the  history  of  agriculture 
which  tends  to  throw  farming  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  men  of  large  capital,  and  the  larger  the  capital  employed 
the  more  necessary  is  it  that  it  should  have  some  protection. 
The  question  is  in  what  way  can  that  protection  be  given 
best  ?  By  leases  or  by  well  defined  tenant-right  ?  Jilach  side 
will  have  its  advocates,  but  to  be  satisfactory  the  two  things 
should  go  together.  If  however  they  are  taken  separately  we 
believe  that  if  the  country  were  canvassed  a  large  majority  of 
the  tenant-farmers  of  England  would  give  the  preference  to  a 
well-considered  system  of  Tenant-right  upon  which  they  could 
depend  in  consequence  of  its  being  clearly  defined  by  legisla- 
tive enactment.  Even  with  the  present  loose  customs,  varying 
often  within  the  limits  of  the  same  county  in  the  most  happy- 
go-lucky  way,  we  believe  that  not  a  sixth,  perhaps  not 
an  eighth  part  of  the  land  in  the  kingdom  is  held  under 
a  lease  of  any  kind.  The  fact  is  that  the  lease  itself 
requires  a  good  system  of  tenant-right  to  make  it  work 
well  up  to  the  last.  It  runs  along  smoothly  enough 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  time  perhaps,  with  uo  worse 
effect  than  hampering  the  farmer  a  little  in  his  manage- 
ment, but  when  it  is  coming  near  the  end  then  comes  the 
pinch  which  tests  its  real  value.  If  it  is  stringent  enough  to 
prevent  a  tenant  from  working  the  land  out,  it  is  probably 
stringent  enough  to  make  hiin  pay  in  his  last  years  for  the 
benefit  of  his  earlier  ones,  and  if  so  cui  bono  ?  We  were 
walking  the  other  day  over  the  farm  of  one  of  the  tenants  of 
a  nobleman  in  the  Midland  Counties,  who  is  well  known  in 
the  agricultural  world  as  very  hard  in  the  matter  of  leases, 
and  he  was  complaining  that  his  lease  was  so  lightly  drawn 
that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  making  the  best  of  his  land  to 
suit  the  season.  "I  don't  manage  the  land,"  he  said  ;  "it's 
all  done  for  me  in  old  So-and-So's  office"  (the  agent's).  A 
lease,  especially  a  long  lease,  is  all  very  well  for  encouraging  a 
man  to  lay  out  his  capital  freely  by  giving  him  security  of 
possession  for  a  sulTicient  number  of  years  to  enable  him  to 
get  his  money  back  again,  but  both  for  the  landlord's  interest 
and  for  the  tenant's  it  should  be  supplemented  by  a  good  system 
of  tenant-right  which  would  not  drive  the  occupier  to  seek  to 
recoup  himself  by  sweating  the  land  at  the  end  of  it.  As 
matters  stand  at  present  the  first  half  of  a  lease  is  spent  in 
getting  the  land  into  good  condition,  and  the  latter  half  in 
pumping  it  out  again  for  the  next  man  to  repeat  the  process ; 
and  thus  the  farm  goes  on  being  alternately  bettered  and 
beggared,  so  that  it  is  a  great  question  whether  it  is  not 
given  up  to  the  landlord  on  the  expiration  of  a  lease  in  worse 
condition  than  it  would  have  been  under  a  yearly  tenancy. 


lu  point  of  fact,  if  the  queslion  lies  between  u  lease  without 
tenant-right  or  tenant-right  without  a  lease,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  say  that  the  latter  is  far  better  both  for  landlord  and 
tenant,  and,  therefore,  also  for  the  land ;  and  even  in  the 
matter  of  security  of  possession,  it  was  stated  by  several  wit- 
nesses before  BIr.  Pusey's  committee  that  farms  are  held  longer 
in  the  same  occupation  where  there  is  no  lease  than  where 
there  is.  The  very  fact  of  a  lease  running  out  suggests  a  change, 
whereas  with  a  yearly  holding  the  thing  goes  on  quietly  from 
year  to  year,  and  so  long  as  the  tenant  is  farming  properly,  the 
landlord  acts  on  the  principle  qmeia  noii  movcre,  and  lets  well 
alone.  There  are  names  ail  round  us  which  have  become 
household  words  in  particular  districts,  and  are  always  asso- 
ciated with  this  or  that  farm,  when  perhaps  there  has  never 
been  such  a  thing  as  a  lease  on  the  estate.  On  the  whole, 
then,  a  lease  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  gives  a  feeling 
of  security  for  the  time,  but  it  is  saddled  with  conditions 
which  detract  greatly  from  its  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
man  who  holds  from  year  to  year  without  any  tenant-right 
protection  is  trusting  more  to  human  nature  than  he  ought 
to  be  required  to  trust.  Practically,  no  landlord  would  dis- 
turb a  man  who  is  farming  well,  and  pays  his  rent  punctually  ; 
and  the  fact  that  so  much  land  in  Eugland  is  held  at  will,  and 
is  farmed  so  well,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  good  relations 
which  exist  between  landlords  and  their  tenants.  But  a 
man  ought  not  to  be  required  to  trust  to  this  now 
that  the  capital  which  is  buried  in  the  land  is  so  much  larger 
than  it  used  to  be,  to  say  nothing  of  the  considerations  which 
arise  out  of  the  new  system  of  maintaining  such  enormous 
heads  of  game.  Neither  is  it  consistent  with  making  the  best 
of  the  land  that  it  should  be  let  down  in  condition  at  every 
change  of  occupation,  in  order  that  the  outgoing  tenant  may 
not  be  compelled  to  leave  some  of  his  property  behind  him. 
What  is  wanted  for  the  best  interests  of  both  owner  and  occu- 
pier is  a  well-considered  system  of  tenant-right,  depending  not 
upon  custom  or  the  opinions  of  referees  but  upon  the  law  of 
the  land,  which  shall  enable  a  man  to  lay  out  his  money  with- 
out feeling  that  he  is  doing  so  at  his  own  risk.  Then  leases 
will  be  all  very  well :  they  will  give  a  pleasant  feeling  of 
security,  and  they  will  not  require  to  be  so  tightly  drawn  in 
the  management  clauses  as  to  hamper  the  occupier  as  they  do 
now,  since  a  man  will  be  enabled  to  farm  up  to  the  last  in 
such  a  way  as  will  leave  the  land  in  good  condition  for  his 
successor  without  injuring  himself.  Of  course  we  know  that 
a  lease  endeavours  to  secure  this,  and  that  it  does  so  partially, 
but  no  lease  that  was  ever  drawn  can  do  it  half  so  well  as  a 
fair  system  of  tenant-right  compensation.— 2"/;^  Wilts  c-iul 
Gloucester  Standard, 
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At  the  monthly  meeting,  the  president,  Mr,  C.  G.  Grey, 
Dilston,  in  the  chair, 

The  Rev.  B.  E.  Dwarris,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Durham, 
read  a  paper  on  Increasing  the  Eacilities  for  the  Education  of 
Farmers'  Sons.  He  said  there  are  none  who  need  more  and 
have  fewer  facilities  for  the  education  of  his  sons  than  the 
farmer.  He  may  destine  his  eons  for  various  occupations  in 
life — but  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  I  will  keep  mainly  in 
view  the  facilities  the  farmer  requires  for  educating  that  son 
who  is  intended  to  follow  his  father's  business.  With  a  real 
education  the  farmer's  calling  might,  and  should  rank  as  a 
liberal  profession.  His  calling,  if  any  does,  demands  not  only 
a  large  store  of  information,  but  a  cultivated  mind,  a  disci- 
plined temper,  and  an  enlarged  heart,  Besides  having  to 
secure  to  hiuiself  and  family  an  honourable  provision  out  of 
the  soil,  to  his  landlord  his  rent,  and  to  tlie  public  service,  in 
a  somewhat  undue  proportion,  rent  and  taxes,  few  men  are 
placed  in  so  responsible  a  position  as  the  farmer  in  respect  of 
the  public  duties  which  are  imposed  on  him.  In  thinly 
peopled  districts  the  farmer  leads  society,  giving  to  it  his  tone, 
his  manners,  his  morals,  his  religion  ;  he  is  called  upon  as  a 
juryman  to  sift  evidence,  and  to  decide  what  is  justice  between 
man  and  mau;  as  a  guardian  he  bears  in  his  hand  the  lives 


of  the  poor ;  as  a  waywarden  we  bless  him  or  the  reverse  as 
we  jog  over  our  township  roads ;  as  overseer  and  church- 
warden he  is  a  wheel  or  a  clog  in  the  highest  material  and 
spiritual  interests  of  the  parish  in  which  his  lot  is  cast.  He 
elects  our  legislators ;  he  is  responsible  for  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  district ;  he  is  an  acting  elder  of  the  church. 
Need  I  say  more  to  prove  that  no  man's  position  would  better 
pay  the  pains  and  cost  of  education  than  the  farmer's — better 
pay  the  squire,  better  pay  the  public  service,  better  pay  society, 
or  the  farmer  himself  ?  Yet  in  all  the  outcry,  the  exertions, 
the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  from  the  days  of  King  Alfred  down  to  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  last  25  years,  the  farmer  has  been  always  and  only 
forgotten.  Munificent  endowments  have  helped  the  needy 
and  stimulated  the  apathetic  in  every  other  department  of  so- 
ciety. The  labourers'  children  have  been  cared  for  in  the 
national  schools  ;  the  tradesmen's  and  merchants'  in  the  town 
grammar-schools  ;  the  gentlemen's  sons  in  the  royal  founda- 
tions of  our  great  public  schools  and  noble  universities  ;  but 
the  farmer  has  been  left  to  fall  between  the  two  stools  of  a 
too  high  or  too  low  education,  or  to  the  precarious  resources 
of  private  adventure  boarding-schools,  of  whose  merit  he  has 
no  particular  guarantee  ;  and  till  the  last  36  years  no  commoa 
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action  has  Ijeeii  taken — no  inducement  offered  to  arouse  liim 
lo  give  his  sons  au  education  broadly  superior  to  that  which 
is  suHicient  for  his  own  labourer — befitting  the  higher  level 
of  his  rank  in  society,  and  commensurate  with  the  positive  re- 
quirements of  his  calling.  In  respect  to  his  professional 
requirements,  it  has  been  well  said  that  no  farm  can  be  made 
more  productive  to  the  farmer  than  that  which  is  boarded  by 
the  ring-fence  of  his  own  skull ;  and  that  "  the  English  fanner 
cannot  rise  to  the  full  height  of  the  position  made  for  him  by 
the  growth  of  science  until  lie  receives  a  sound  school  train- 
ing, valid  in  every  part,  and  follows  it  up  with  a  thorough 
training  for  liis  business."  It  is  beginning  to  be  well  under- 
stood that  if  he  is  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before,  lie  must  have  all  the  resources  of  science  at  his 
command — he  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  laws  of  nature 
which  regulate  the  motion  and  the  rest  of  bodies — with  applied 
mathematics  in  the  various  branches  of  mechanics  and  statics, 
and  with  the  sciences  that  bear  upon  agriculture,  chemis- 
try, liydrodynamics,  geology,  mineral  and  vegetable  physiology, 
and  practically  lie  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  servants 
better  educated  than  himself — he  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
better  accountants,  better  surveyors,  better  land  measurers, 
better  mechanicians,  better  draughtsmen  than  himself ;  lie 
should  at  least  know  enough  in  each  department  to  be  able  to 
avail  himself  intelligently,  without  being  imposed  upon,  of  the 
sciences  of  experts  in  each  branch.  Then  he  should  have  ac- 
quired somewhere  methodical  habits  of  business,  and  the  power 
of  commanding  men  :  he  should  be  able  to  speak  and  write 
correctly  in  his  own  language,  and  to  read  the  transactions  of 
foreign  clubs.  He  should  not  be  unarmed  in  general  history, 
or  altogether  ignorant  of  political  economy  ;  he  should  be  able 
to  interpret  an  act  of  Parliament.  It  would  be  well  that  he 
should  have  his  eyes  open  to  the  poetry  and  religious  aspects 
of  a  country  life,  and  he  should  have  some  of  the  resources  of 
literature  at  his  back  for  fireside  use  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
in  winter  evenings.  I  do  not  see  less  tliau  this  information 
should  qualify  him  for  an  intelligent  pursuit  of  his  profession, 
together  with  a  satisfactory  performance  of  those  public  duties 
which  we  have  shadowed  out  as  his.  But,  indeed,  even  all 
this  is  not  enough — we  must  look  deeper  than  any  information 
if  he  is  to  be  able  to  use  such  information  beneficially  when  he 
has  got  it,  we  must  look  to  vvhat  is  less  interesting  and  more 
useful — to  his  being  well  grounded,  i.e.  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  mind.  I  mean  to  his  having  the  powers  of  his  mind 
strengthened  at  school,  to  his  having  acquired  habits  of  close 
and  accurate  thought.  Tor  if  afterwards  he  forgets  every  de- 
tail of  his  lessons,  but  carries  away  from  school  a  brain  sharp- 
ened and  polished  as  an  instrument  for  use,  and  a  (ew  first 
principles,  which  will  stand  by  him  all  his  life,  do  you  think 
he  will  have  gained  nothing  ?  Now  this  distinction  that  I 
would  here  make  is  from  the  outset  all  important,  viz.,  that 
real  education  does  not  mean  making  a  farmer,  but  a  man 
This  is  the  difference  between  general  education  and  a  special 
or  professional  training.  Each  has  its  proper  place,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  ;  make  a  man  first,  and 
a  real  man  will  make  into  anything  ;  farmer,  merchant,  artisan, 
doctor,  lawyer,  anything  you  please.  On  this  depends  the 
distinction  I  would  make  between  the  school  for  boys  and  the 
college  for  young  men.  The  school  should  make  the  boy  into 
a  man ;  the  college  should  make  the  man  into  a  professional 
man  ;  all  experience  of  education  goes  to  confirm  this  view. 
But  having  thus  far  opened  the  subject,  I  must  distiibute  whaf 
I  have  practically  to  say  upon  it  under  tliree  heads.  1.  I  will 
inquire  in  what  points  the  Northumbrian  farmer  still  wants  in- 
creased facilities  for  educating  his  sons.  2.  I  will  offer  a 
scheme  by  which  I  conceive  those  wants,  by  a  vigorous  effort, 
at  this  moment  may  be  supplied;  and,  3,  I  will  justify  my 
scheme  by  passing  in  review  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  in  this  department  of  education  within  the  last  25  years, 
with  their  results  in  failure  or  success,  with  the  conclusions 
they  suggest  as  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  how  best  to 
afford  increased  facilities  for  the  education  of  farmers'  sons  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  I  am,  first,  to  seek  out  the  want;  second, 
to  show  how  I  would  supply  it ;  and,  third,  to  prove  that  this 
is  no  field  of  untried  experiment  in  which  I  would  call  upon 
you  to  work.  Now,  1  (to  discover  the  want).  A  great  part 
of  everybody's  education  should  be  home  education,  but  ou  that 
I  cannot  venture  a  word.  But  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
the  farmers'  boys  should  not  frequent  the  public  elementary 
school  of  his  own  parish  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13,   but  I 


can  see  a  great  many  reasons  why  he  should.  If  his  nose  is 
kept  to  the  grindstone  as  it  should  be,  he  will  there  in  those 
days,  I  am  confident,  be  well  grounded  in  the  elements  of  an 
English  education,  as  well  as  of  a  religious  education,  in  arith- 
metic, in  the  elements  of  mathematics,  grammar,  history,  and 
geography.  He  will  take  no  harm  but  good  up  to  that  limit 
of  age  by  association  there  with  boys,  aye,  with  girls  too,  of 
the  labouring  class,  and  as  it  is  necessarily  a  day  school  he  will 
still  have  what  are  the  inestimable  advantages  up  to  that  limit 
of  age  of  home  attention,  and  of  natural  education  in  the 
parent  nest,  amidst  the  brood  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
But  at  13  the  case  alters,  and  everything  should  alter  with  it. 
With  all  his  advantage  he  should  be  at  the  top  of  the  parish 
school,  and  should  liave  passed  the  sixth  Government  standard  ; 
he  should  not  be  left  there  to  look  down,  he  should  go  where  he 
will  still  have  to  look  up.  And  here  we  come  at  once  to  the 
grand  desideratum — the  great  want  for  which  we  are  seeking. 
This  is  a  large  well-established  public  boarding-school,  which 
must  be  in  a  rural  district,  that  it  may  he  in  a  locality  at  once 
physically  and  morally  healthy,  where  the  teachers  shall  be  of 
a  high  order  and  have  received  the  credentials  of  a  public 
teacher,  where  the  teaching,  though  still  of  a  general  and  not 
professional  character,  shall  be  strictly  limited  to  the  require- 
ments of  an  agricultural  or  commercial  class  of  boys,  who  are 
not  destined  to  continue  the  school  education  beyond  16  years 
of  age — that  is  a  school  technically  called  "  the  second  grade," 
and  last  though  not  least,  where  the  cost  of  board,  lodging, 
and  tuition  not  only  shall  come  within  the  average  tenant 
farmers'  reach,  but  which  may  even  tempt  him,  not  without 
some  sacrifice,  no  doubt,  to  send  and  keep  two  boys  there  in- 
stead of  one,  while  he  has  only  two  boys  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  16.  A  few  words  on  these  several  requirements.  It 
should  be  a  boarding  school.  A  boy  in  his  position  at  13  is 
better  from  home  ;  he  is  getting  too  big,  his  room  in  the  nest 
is  more  valuable  than  his  company,  he  is  too  much  now  in 
the  stables  and  the  foldyard,  and  is  getting  more  harm  from 
half-grown  servant  lads  than  good  from  brothers  and  sisters  ; 
in  a  boarding  school  he  will  be  in  a  new  world,  and  will  learn 
more  from  intelligent  lads  a  little  above  him  in  age  than  from 
his  father,  who  is  too  old  to  be  his  only  though  his  best  com- 
panion. It  should  be  a  public  school  with  a  great  name,  and, 
if  possible,  old  traditions,  as  wealth  is  the  representative  of 
labour  accumulated  in  past  generations,  so  there  is  a  pride  and 
honour  in  an  old  school,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  wisdom, 
genius,  and  learning  which  has  hung  over  it  from  of  old,  and 
if  the  school  has  not  attained  to  this  yet,  it  should  he  now  ac- 
cumulating it  by  getting  a  name  in  the  country  at  public  exami- 
nations and  so  forth.  It  should  be  a  large  school.  A  large 
school  pays  better,  and  therefore  can  offer  its  advantage  at 
lower  cost ;  it  commands  the  services  of  a  better  trained 
master  :  the  discipline  is  better :  everything  is  better — the 
good  there  is  among  the  boys  has  more  play,  and  the  evil  less, 
for  it  is  self  destructive — for  demoralization  cannot  escape 
notice,  or  be  tolerated  as  in  small  schools,  without  blowing  up 
the  whole  thing.  There  is  more  genius  in  a  large  school  to 
take  the  lead,  as  there  is  more  musical  ability  in  large  numbers, 
where  there  are  sure  to  be  some  accurate  ears,  and  some  rich 
ideas  as  may  bear  up  all  the  rest.  It  should  be  in  the  country, 
for  reasons  I  have  given.  The  teachers  should  be  graduated 
or  certified  by  the  stamp  of  public  authority,  and  not  such  as 
can  palm  off  empty  pretensions  for  capital  knowledge,  and  they 
should  be  answerable  to  public  authority.  The  teaching  should 
be  such  as  may  attract  boys  destined  for  as  many  occupations  as 
possible,  for  it  is  not  good  for  youth  to  be  confined  in  a  close 
atmosphere  either  mentally  or  physically  ;  but  still  the  school 
we  need  should  be  an  agricultural  school  rather  than  anything 
else — that  is  have  an  eye  first  to  the  necessities  of  isolated 
farmers — and,  I  tbink,  should  be  made  easier  in  its  terras  to  him 
than  to  such  as  live  in  towns  and  have  greater  educational 
advantages  ;  but  I  am  afraid  ou  the  subject  of  the  teaching. 
I  must  go  more  into  details,  for  though  it  should  bear  an  agri- 
cultural complexion,  its  teaching  should  be  by  no  means  pro- 
fessional. Tiiere  is  a  great  deal  oi pluiiijhinf/  and  harrmmntj 
of  the  mind  yet  to  be  done,  that  is  of  real  culture — before  the 
time  comes  for  putting  in  the  special  seed,  it  is  on  the  ground  ; 
but  while  such  subjects  as  history  and  political  economy  may 
be  taught,  the  main  step  should  be  laid  on  teaching  language 
and  geometry.  There  is  nothing  "harrows"  the  mind  like 
Euclid — take  the  word  "  harrows"  in  both  senses,  if  you  please ; 
but  Euclid  is  a  subsoil  plough,  it  increases  the  depth  and  power 
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of  the  soil  tlirougli  wliich  It  is  steadily  and  firmly  forced  ;  pure 
mathematics  well  drilled  in  at  this  period  of  life  will  enable  a 
lad  to  preserve  the  study  of  applied  mathematics,  that  is  to  learn 
mechanics,  statics,  hydrodynamics,  &c.,  kc,  to  much  greater 
advantage  afterwards  with  any  other  hraucli  of  science,  chem- 
istry, geology,  botany,  which  may  bear  upon  his  professional 
pursuits  ;  but  above  all,  at  this  period  of  life,  language  is  tlie 
best  instrument  for  exercising  and  developing  the  powers  of 
tlie  mind.  We  have  the  hint  of  this  from  God  himself,  who 
sets  every  child  this  as  his  first,  hard,  and  serious  lesson — to 
leain  to  speak — that  is  to  learn  a  language  ;  aud  now  accord- 
ingly, while  we  must  sweep  away  with  a  firm  hand  as  cobwebs 
all  the  frippery  of  classical  education  for  boys  of  this  stamp, 
it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  a  case  that  they  should  not  be  taught 
carefully  part  as  much  Ijatin  as  a  boy  may  gain  a  good  deal  of 
who  is  to  leave  school  at  16.  For  first,  as  I  would  further,  if 
the  opportunity  oftered,  give  a  general  view  of  the  structure 
and  faculties  of  the  human  body,  which  I  think  would  best 
prepare  him  in  a  general  way  for  studying  hereafter  the  physi- 
ology aud  anatomy  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep — so  I 
would  teach  Iiim  Latin  as  the  backbone  of  grammar,  the 
skeleton  system  of  all  modern  languages,  whereby  he  will  not 
only  be  the  better  able  to  understand  his  mother  English,  but 
to  such  also  he  will  be  able  to  fit  any  other  modern  language, 
Trench  or  German,  which  he  may  set  himself  to  study,  but 
time  forbids  us  to  measure  this  subject  further.  Leaving  this 
school  thus  furnished  at  16,  making  place,  perhaps,  for  a 
younger  brother,  he  may  go  home  and  forget,  I  hardly  would 
care  how  much — while  he  learns  under  his  father  for  the  next 
two  years  to  work  with  his  hands,  and  get  to  the  bottom  and 
to  tlie  end  of  his  father's  system — and  now  it  is  that  at  18  it 
would  be  time  enough  for  him  to  go  to  a  professional  college 
if  he  has  any  ambition,  and  any  true  stuff  in  him — and  if  his 
father  will  nobly  make  one  more  effort  of  sacrifice  to  put  him 
on  a  higher  ledge  of  scientific  and  professional  attainment 
than  he  has  ever  reached  himself.  Surely  there  should  be  a 
college  in  every  county  which  the  present  landowners  should 
have  furnished  with  every  appliance  of  museums,  laboratories, 
workshops,  and  store-houses  of  machinery,  with  competent 
teachers  and  every  facility  for  the  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  of  professional  knowledge,  and  the  study  of  those 
sciences  which  bear  upon  agriculture  in  their  immediate  appli- 
cation to  the  practice  of  it.  But,  enough  for  this  head,  I  con- 
sider that  I  have  sufficiently  indicated  that  our  immediate 
wants  are  these :  1st,  a  large  boarding-school  of  second  grade, 
whose  especial  aim  shall  be  the  development  of  the  forms  of 
the  mind  and  the  formation  of  a  character  at  a  cost  within  the 
reach  of  an  average  tenant-farmer,  and  2nd,  a  professional 
college  on  a  Northumberland  farm,  where  a  young  man  may 
study  to  the  best  advantage  the  sciences  which  bear  upon  the 
culture  of  the  soil,  aud  learn  with  abundant  practical  illustra- 
tion the  application  of  such  knowledge  to  the  future  require- 
ments of  his  profession.  Having  .ascertained  our  wants  my 
second  object  is  to  unfold  to  you  what  seems  to  me  a  ready 
and  forcible  plan  of  supplying  them — indeed  to  point  to  an  op- 
portunity which,  if  we  do  not  seize  it,  may  very  soon  be 
lost  to  us.  It  may  sound  Utopian  to  tliose  who  Imve  tried 
to  maintain  schools  of  tliis  class  to  suppose  tbat  farmers  in 
general  will  for  many  years  to  come  have  so  much  faith  in 
education  as  to  impose  upon  themselves,  or  upon  their  children, 
the  sacrifice  of  a  ten  years'  close  devotion  to  study.  ¥ot  my- 
self I  believe  in  the  farmer  of  the  future,  but,  be  that  as  it 
maj",  lie  needs  inducements,  aud  facilities,  and  all  the  more 
where  he  is  apathetic,  his  reason  must  be  first  convinced  and  his 
sense  of  natural  pride,  in  his  children  and  in  his  profession, 
must  be  quickened.  All  this  has  been  done  both  for  classes 
higher  and  classes  lower  than  his  own,  by  the  educational  en- 
dowments of  the  country.  Let  farmers'  scliools  be  made  good, 
and  not  too  dear,  and,  the  fountain  heads  of  honourable  dis- 
tinction, they  will  no  longer  be  refused  or  lightly  esteemed  by 
this  class  ;  but  to  elfect  this  the  educational  endowments  of 
the  country  must  be  called  in  aid  for  the  farmer  now,  as  they 
have  been  in  times  past  for  all  other  ranks  of  men.  The 
farmers  do  not,  indeed,  want  charity  on  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions ;  they  are  well  able,  and  have  all  the  spirit,  to  support  a 
school  for  themselves  if  they  have  only  faith  in  it.  What  I 
mean  is  that  a  school  must  be  in  the  first  instance  got  up, 
pruned, and  hatched  into  some  prominence  through  the  medium 
of  educational  endowments  before  it  can  acquire  that  prestige 
which  will  arouse  them  to  make  it  their  own,  and  adequately 


to  support  it.  This  is  a  legitimate  application  of  the  educa- 
tional endowments  of  the  country  for  any  class.  The  farmers 
would  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  board  of  their  children, 
and  a  reasonable  contribution  towards  their  tuition — let  us  say 
£20  a-year  for  their  board,  and  £7  10s.  to  remunerate  the 
teachers.  But,  in  order  that  it  might  be  done  well  at  these 
rates,  several  conditions  are  requisite.  It  is  only  through  large 
numbers  and  good  management  that  the  best  teaching,  and  a 
proper  diet  could  be  secured  at  these  prices.  Then  for  so  large 
a  school — buildings  of  considerable  dimensions  and  some 
diguity — ample  space  in  grounds  for  recreation  are  eminently 
desirable.  And  to  these  conditions  we  must  add  the  means  of 
exciting  emulation,  and  of  rewarding  merit  in  such  a  laborious 
aud  painful  pursuit  as  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  by  prizes, 
aud  certificates,  and  honorary  distinctions  of  all  kinds — 
"  Fj>me  is  the  spur,  which  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise. 
To  spurn  rtehghts  and  hve  laborious  daj's." 
These  are  the  conditions  of  a  school,  which  the  farmers  could 
ultimately  maintain  for  themselves  independently,  but  could 
hardly  create  and  call  at  once  into  a  dignified  existence.  This 
must  be  done  through  the  means  of  resources  from  without, 
and  I  proceed  to  show  how.  It  will  be  within  the  knowledge 
of  some  of  you  that  Parliament  in  the  year  1869  intrusted  to 
three  commissions  almost  absolute  power  over  the  endowed 
schools  throughout  the  country,  and  even  the  endowments 
which  the  piety  of  preceding  ages  has  bequeathed  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  that  these  commissioners  have  within  this 
or  the  next  year  to  make  schemes  for  recasting  any  endowed 
school  they  may  think  fit  into  such  new  form  as  shall  seem 
best  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  locality  or  county  in  which  it  is 
situate,  and  not  only  so  but  they  have  power  to  amalgamate 
two  or  more  endowments,  or  to  make  one  central  school  out  of 
several  small  ones.  Now  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  our  oppor- 
tunity. If  there  be  only  anywhere  in  the  county  any  one  en- 
dowed school  in  a  rural  district,  which  either  has 
ampler  funds  that  under  its  present  constitution  are 
available  for  public  uses,  or  of  which  the  public 
are  not  at  any  rate  to  a  full  extent  availing  them- 
selves, let  the  farmers  of  the  county  of  North- 
umberland put  in  their  claim  and  show  their  want  to  these 
commissioners.  Let  them  ask  for  that  school  to  be  converted 
into  a  second-grade  school,  of  a  character  and  quality  which 
may  be  offered  at  a  cost  which  would  suit  their  purses  ;  and 
that  a  new  scheme  for  such  school  may  be  passed  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  them  as  a  class,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
difficulties  they  have  than  others  in  educating  their  sons,  both 
facilities  and  iudueements.  Now  the  thoughts  of  all  for  whom 
the  matter  has  any  special  interest  will,  1  doubt  not,  imme- 
diately turn  to  the  Haydon  Bridge  trust,  which  is  known  to 
be  wealthy  and  doing  at  present  but  a  moderate  amount  of 
good.  Situate  on  a  line  of  railway  near  the  border  of  two 
counties,  in  a  healthy  valley,  it  is  a  choice  site  for  a  large 
boarding-school,  being  easily  accessible  to  Northumberland, 
DuHiam,  and  Cumberland;  and  the  commissioner  who  was 
sent  down  into  the  district  to  take  a  preliminary  survey  of 
these  endowed  schools,  was  himself  the  first  to  propound  this 
very  idea  :  for  these  are  the  words  of  his  report :  "  The  excess 
of  endowment  concentrated  at  Haydon  Bridge  available  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  would  fall  little  short  of  £1,000  per 
annum.  I  can  suggest  no  other  expedient  for  providing  the 
fanners  of  Northumberland  with  an  educational  establishment 
similar  to  that  at  Framlingham."  And  again,  he  says, 
"  Haydon  Bridge  endowment  presents  the  only  opportunity 
for  making  an  experiment  in  Northumberland  similar  to  that 
which  has  succeeded  at  Framlingham."  Again,  he  suggests 
that  Crewe's  charity  at  Bamborough  Castle  might  be  made  to 
supply  some  portion  of  the  requisite  funds  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  once  more,  that  certain  school  endowments  else- 
where which  are  now  doing  more  harm  than  good,  as  at  Allen- 
dale, Stamfordham,  and  Ponteland,  might  be  utilised  by  being 
turned  into  a  common  fund  for  bursaries,  which  might  be 
held  by  farmers'  sons  coming  from  those  districts  to  the  sup- 
posed great  farmers'  school  at  Haydon  Bridge.  Sup- 
posing the  commissioners  were  to  lend  a  willing 
ear,  let  me  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  features  of  the 
scheme  which  might  be  suggested  to  them  for  their  adoption. 
To  give  prospect  of  success  to  a  school  such  as  1  have  sup- 
posed to  be  desirable,  at  a  cost  to  the  farmer  not  exceeding  tlie 
limit  I  mentioned  as  a  maximum,  viz.,  £27  10s.,  it  seems  to 
me  that  these  advantages  must  be  secured  to  it :  1,  Buildings 
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free  of  rent ;  2,  A  subsidised  tuition  ;  3,  Some  special  privi- 
leges  to  the  farmer  class ;  4,  A  form  of  government  which  shall 
command  public  confidence. 

1.  Buildings  tree  of  rent. — The  school  cannot  be 
cheap  aud  good  unless  it  be  on  a  large  scale.  To  raise  suitable 
buildings  for  three  iiundred  boys  a  capital  would  be  required 
of  not  less  than  £50  per  head,  or  £15,000.  The  Commis- 
sioners might  empower  the  trustees  at  once  to  provide  an 
ample  site  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  acres,  and  to  capitalise  so 
much  of  their  property  as  would  raise  that  sum,  but  it  would 
serve  a  wider  purpose  that  it  should  be  raised  by  loan  among 
such  of  the  inhabitaiits  of  the  county  as  may  be  friendly  to 
the  scheme,  and  desirous,  without  great  sacrifice,  to  lend  their 
support  to  it.  Tliere  would  be  no  risk  of  loss  if  the  loan  were 
subscribed  in  shares  of  £100  each,  the  capital  secured  by 
mortgage  on  the  trust  lands,  and  a  small  interest,  say  2J  per 
cent,  guaranteed,  with  the  alternative  of  having  a  boy  in  the 
school  for  every  share  at  a  reduction  of  £5  per  annum.  If 
the  school  were  successful,  the  experience  of  similar  insti- 
tutions leads  to  the  belief  that  there  would  be  profits,  of  which 
such  a  proportion  as  would  accomplish  it  in  a  fixed  series  of 
years  should  first  be  secured  as  a  sinking  fund,  for  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  debt ;  but  if  there  were  yet  a  balance,  a 
dividend  might  be  declared.  Thus  a  large  number  of  persons 
would  become  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  tiie  school — it  is 
to  be  hoped  a  fair  representation  of  the  landed  interest  of  the 
county  at  least. 

2.  A  SUBSIDISED  TUITION. — I  suppose  the  farmer  might 
pay  £7  10s.  for  the  tuition  of  his  boy,  but  that  would  not 
provide  by  nearly  half  as  much  again  the  cost  of  first-rate 
tuition.  There  should  be  a  teacher  at  least  to  every  thirty 
boys.  The  whole  cost  would  be  from  £10  to  £12  a-head. 
The  trusts  should  give  houses  and  retaining  stipends  of  £200 
and  £100,  at  least,  to  tiie  head  and  second  master,  and  their 
remuneration  sliould  be  increased  by  capitation  fees  from  each 
boy,  which  would  give  them  a  vital  interest  in  the  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  scliool. 

3.  SOJIE  SPECIAL  VRIVILEGES    TO   TIIE    FARMER   CLASS. — 

If,  as  I  am  supposing,  it  is  principally  the  county  proprietors 
who  shall  principally  exhibit  their  interest  by  subscribing  to 
the  school  loan  aud  taking  up  the  shares,  they  would  not  be 
making  any  unreasonable  demand,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  large 
schools  designed  mainly  for  special  classes  (such  as  Marl- 
borough College,  for  the  clergy),  the  rate  of  cliarge  should  be 
made  easier  to  the  sonsof  tlie  agricultural  class  than  to  others. 
1  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  five  pounds  higher  to  any 
other  than  farmers'  sons,  viz.,  £32  10s.,  which  might  help  to 
make  the  solvency  of  the  scheme  doubly  safe,  and  give  a  better 
ultimate  prospect  of  profit.  Theu  I  suppose  that  whatever 
portion  of  the  income  of  the  trust  remains  unexhausted  after 
the  calls  already  made  upon  it  should  be  dispensed  in  exhi- 
bitions or  bursaries  of  £10  or  £5  each,  still  with  preference  to 
farmers'  sons  ;  but  one  condition  I  would  make — that  no  lad 
should  be  eligible  to  bursaries  from  Ilaydon  Bridge  or  any 
other  favoured  district  who  had  not,  previously  to  his  entrance 
at  this  school,  passed  tlie  sixth  Government  standard  at  a 
public  elementary  school. 

4. — Form  of  Government. — The  head  master  should  be 
supreme  in  the  scliool,  and  have  the  uncontrolled  power  of 
appointing  and  disiiiissin<<  the  under  masters  ;  but  the  whole 
management  of  the  boarding-house,  or  hostel,  as  it  is  called, 
except  as  regards  the  discipline,  also  of  the  course  of  studies 
to  be  adopted  in  the  school,  and  of  examiners  and  of  exami- 
nations, should  be  secured  by  the  scheme  to  a  well  balanced 
body  of  governors,  who  should  in  equal  proportions  represent, 
1,  the  traditions  of  the  original  trust ;  2,  the  feelings  of  the 
parents  of  children  from  time  to  time  in  the  school  ;  3,  the 
feeling  of  the  landed  interest  of  the  county  which  I  suppose 
to  be  represented  by  the  shareholders  :  and,  4,  the  prevalent 
ideas  of  the  highest  educational  authorities  of  the  country.  I 
think  such  a  board  would  be  secured  if  the  original  trustees, 
the  parents,  the  shareholders,  and  the  University  of  Durham 
were  respectively  to  elect  each  of  them,  and  three  governors 
to  sit  upon  this  board.  Before  leaving  this  head  I  will  add 
this  much:  I  do  not  shirk,  but  I  will  not  pre-judge  the 
religious  question.  Boys  must  be  trained  as  Christians  or  they 
never  will  be  made  men  or  farmers.  I  would  claim  a  Church 
of  England  training  for  church  boys.  The  motto  I  should 
like  to  see  adopted  would  be— "  No  abatement  of  the  truth 
after  my  onvictions  in  my  levelling,  and  no  desire  of  dominion 


over  other  men's  convictions,"  Among  the  distractions  of 
religious  controversy  it  is  a  comforting  belief  which  I  enter- 
tain that  to  give  a  fair  field  to  others'  faith  is  the  policy  most 
likely  to  disband  prejudices,  and  to  lead  up  ultimately  to  the 
unveiled  and  certain  truth.  And  now,  supposing  a  large 
boarding  school,  of  the  type  of  Framlingham,  thus  provided 
for  the  preliminary  and  general  education  of  farmers'  sons,  let 
us  not  forget  that  among  tlie  wants  of  Northumberland  would 
still  rank  a  special  professional  college  of  the  type  of  Ciren- 
cester, where  these  sciences  which  directly  bear  upon  agricul- 
ture, together  with  applied  mathematics,  including  under  that 
head  mechanics,  statics,  hydrodynamics,  &c.,  might  be  studied 
by  young  men  who  had  first  in  the  course  of  practical  work 
appreciated  the  want  of  them,  to  much  greater  advantage  than 
by  boys  at  school,  and  where,  too,  the  young  farmer's  education 
should  receive  the  coping  stone  of  a  practical  introduction  to 
the  most  approved  methods  of  managing  a  model  farm  in  all 
its  details.  The  Haydon  Bridge  trust  have  a  valuable  farm 
near  Belford  ;  how  far  this  could  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  observe  among  the  objects 
of  the  founder's  thought,  as  expressed  in  his  will,  the  intro- 
duction of  young  men  into  the  business  of  life  as  well  as  the 
education  of  boys.  However  this  may  be,  this  professional 
college,  when  we  consider  the  energies  of  Agricultural  Societies 
and  of  Farmers'  Clubs,  might  probably  much  more  easily 
than  the  school  be  self-created  as  well  as  self-supported.  A 
model  and  experimental  farm  might  or  might  not  be  necessary  ; 
but  one  good  practical  teacher  of  agriculture  and  one  Profes- 
sor of  physical  and  mathematial  science,  to  act  also 
as  principal,  might  be  staff  enough,  I  conceive,  to 
begin  to  gather  a  few  students,  in  a  plain  and  unpre- 
tending building,  which  would  have  little  need  of  dignity  ;  if 
it  seemed  at  all  to  take  root,  museums,  and  laboratories,  and 
other  appliances  would  probably  soon  be  supplied  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  county.  Half  the  scale  of  payment  exacted 
at  Cirencester — say,  for  example,  £65,  would  leave  margin, 
after  providing  board  and  lodging  sufficient  for  real  working 
students,  for  the  remuneration  of  a  staff  of  competent  teachers 
proportionate  in  number  to  tlie  number  of  the  students.  But 
on  this  matter,  even  if  my  space  permitted,  I  would  not  ven- 
ture further  into  the  dangerous  region  of  details.  But  I  have 
still  to  find  my  justification  for  these  suggestions  in  experi- 
ments which  have  been  already  made  elsewhere,  and  have 
largely  succeeded  to  illustrate  the  short  account  which  my  time 
permits  me  to  give  of  the  origin,  various  fortunes,  and  present 
position  of  these  experiments.  I  have  prepared  a  table  of  six 
existing  institutions,  arranged  into  four  groups  accordiug  to 
the  several  systems  of  which  they  are  respectively  types  ;  it 
will  save  one  the  necessity  of  goiug  into  minute  and  weari- 
some details  ;  at  the  same  time,  anyone  that  cares  to  do  so 
may  see  there  the  reasons  which  exist  for  much  that  I  have 
advanced.  Under  A  you  will  perceive  stands  Cirencester  Col- 
lege— the  sole  existing  representative  of  its  system — that, 
namely,  of  giving  a  merely  special  education,  a  professional 
training  without  anything  to  lead  up  to  it.  This  was  a  capital 
fault  in  the  original  idea,  though  time  has  done  much  to 
obviate  it  now,  that  other  large  and  successful  schools  for  the 
(/enerid  education  of  farmers'  sons  have  grown  up  under  it 
and  up  to  it,  for  to  them  it  may  serve  as  the  after — the  finish- 
ing college.  You  will  observe  there  are  four  sorts  of  institu- 
tions distinguished  at  the  head  of  this  table  by  the  letters  A 
BCD.  Under  A,  Cirencester  College,  which  had  the  start 
of  all  in  1844,  and  is  the  first  foundation  of  the  tenant-farmers 
them-selves  in  their  first-formed  zeal  for  science  and  profes- 
sional training.  Under  B  is  one  representation  of  the 
Woodard  group  of  schools — a  leaven  which  is  working  and 
spreading  far  and  wide  through  the  land,  and  which  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  zeal  of  high  churchmen  to  recover  through  the 
instrumentality  of  education  some  of  the  great  and  powerful 
middle-class  to  the  Church  of  England.  Under  C  are  three 
representatives  of  another  wide-spreading  and  very  promising 
movement — the  county  schools,  which  owed  their  origin  al- 
most simultaneously  with  the  first  Woodard  School  to  a  knot 
of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  a  clergyman — the  Rev.  Pre- 
bendary Brereton,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  who  anxiously  de- 
sired to  promote  the  elevation  of  the  farming  class  through  an 
education  which  should  owe  most  to  county  influence.  And 
after  tenant-farmers,  high-church  clergymen,  and  the 
county  goutlrnien  have  for  twenty  yoars,  iuilcponJeiifly  of 
each  "other,  and  all    with    high    but  difi'ert'ut    motives,  been 
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trying  their  prentice  hands  at  moulding  the  education  of  far- 
mer's sons  into  a  tangible  shape,  there  comes  under  D  a  soli- 
tary instance  of  the  compound  idea  which  these  later  times 
suggest,  and  which  I  have  presumed  to  urge  upon  you  to-day, 
the  creation  of  a  public  farmers'  boarding-school  by  the 
amalgamation  of  one  of  the  old  endowed  schools  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  new  system  of  the  county  schools.  So  has  been 
amalgamated  and  with  some  success  the  old  archbishop  Hol- 
gate's  School  at  York,  with  the  modern  York  County  Yeoman's 
School.  As  much  experience  has  been  gained,  many  lessons 
taught  by  the  ups  and  downs,  and  gropings  after  success  of 
these  various  experiments,  long  as  I  have  already  detained 
you,  I  must  yet  before  I  conclude,  side  by  side  with  the  de- 
tails which  you  have  in  the  synoptical  table,  pass  each  group 
so  far  under  review  as  to  attempt  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
character,  the  merits,  and  failings  of  each. 

A. — Cirencester  College,  founded  in  184i,  owed  its  institu- 
tion, as  I  liave  said,  to  tenant  farmers,  and  was  first  discussed 
at  a  Farmers'  Club.  Tlie  first  idea  of  what  farmers  required, 
originating  with  themselves,  resulted,  perhaps,  naturally  enough 
in  a  simple  professional  college.  The  great  war,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  had  put  a  great  stress  upon  the  resources 
of  agriculture;  the  return  of  peace  in  '15  with  machinery, 
steam  power  in  all  its  novel  application,  and  the  opening  re- 
sources of  agricultural  chemistry  following  rap'dly  iu  her  train, 
kindled  "  zeal"  which  was  not  altogether,  and  possibly  could 
not  be  according  to  knowledge.  Enthusiasm  makes  mistakes, 
but  often  they  are  the  stepping  stoues  to  higher  things.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  begin  with  a  special  professional  education, 
and  to  think  that  the  mind  can  profitably  grapple  with  science, 
which  has  not  gone  through  a  long  and  severe  preliminary 
training — tiiat  is  to  put  the  cart  in  front  of  the  horse  in  the 
hope  to  get  home  sooner  a  cart-load  of  immediately  profitable 
results.  Other  mistakes  were  made  at  the  outset  at  Cirences- 
ter. It  was  a  mistake  to  believe  as  they  did  that  a  farm 
could  he  worked  to  a  profit  while  managed  by  a  board  of  pro- 
fessors, and  tilled  by  students.  The  farming  by  a  limited 
company  brought  the  concern  in  a  few  years  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  while  the  students  galloped  after  the  hounds,  or 
smoked  unconcerned  under  the  hedges.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  educational  advantages  could  be  offered  to  good 
practical  purpose  in  the  same  institution  to  working  farmers 
and  sucking  landlords.  The  efi'ect  of  this  last  mistake,  while 
others  have  been  remedied,  remains  to  this  day  in  the  ambitious 
and  expensive  plan  on  which  everything  is  arranged,  and  a 
scale  of  charges  which  is  consequently  all  but  prohibitory  to 
the  bulk  of  tenant  farmers. 

B. — In  the  meanwhile,  or  within  five  years  of  the  starting 
of  Cirencester  College,  the  stationary  or  reactionary  condition 
of  education  in  the  middle  classes,  made  more  apparent  by  its 
rapid  progress  in  the  classes  both  above  and  below  them, 
struck  very  forcibly,  though  from  quite  another  point  of  view, 
some  zealous  high-church  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Woodard,  a  large  hearted,  a  high  minded,  and 
determined  man,  observed  the  gap,  and  resolved  to  throw  him- 
self into  it,  and  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  fill  it.  He  has  been  largely  successful  in  his  efforts,  and 
has  expended,  I  should  suppose,  not  less  than  ^6150,000  in 
pushing  and  carrying  out  his  scheme  in  its  various  depart- 
ments. He  relies,  I  should  add,  in  some  measure  for  the 
success  of  his  plan  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  upon  being 
able  to  obtain  teaching  power  for  his  schools  through  the  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  of  the  English  clergy,  at  a  rate  considerably 
below  its  market  value.  I  have  chosen  one  of  his  schools  for 
my  table,  that  at  Hurstpierpoint,  in  Sussex,  which  I  supposed 
came  nearest,  and  furnished  most  lessons  for  our  tenant  far- 
mers' needs.  He  has  another  planned  for  the  reception  of 
1,000  boys  at  Ardingley,  on  the  London  and  Brighton  rail- 
way, which  is  also  designed  for  the  smaller  farmers'  class,  and 
at  which  board  and  education  is  offered  for  £16  a  year;  but 
with  this  notice  I  pass  it  by,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  dietary 
is  too  low,  the  mode  of  hving  too  poor  for  Northumberland 
stomachs  ;  but  at  Hurstpierpoint,  in  a  handsome  and  most 
commodious  range  of  buildings  standing  in  2-t  acres  of  ground, 
upwards  of  300  sons  of  farmers,  and  those  of  a  corresponding 
grade  of  society,  are  receiving  an  education  most  admirably 
adapted  to  all  the  requirements,  at  a  cost  ranging  from 
£27  to  £30  a  year.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  schools  founded 
by  Canon  Woodard,  though  a  society  of  which  he  is 
bead,  which  calls  itself  St.  Nicholas  College,  and  its  object  is 


to  provide  suitable  education  under  the  nursing  care  of  the 
Church  of  England,  for  all  the  different  grades  of  the  great 
middle  class.  This  system  is  seen  now  extending  itself  north- 
wards, and  a  Woodard  school  of  similar  plan  and  dimensions 
with  Hurstpierpoint  is  ready  for  opening  this  present  year  at 
Denston,  in  Staffordshire.  I  must  just  add  that  the  last  few 
years  have  witnessed,  independent  of  St.  Nicliolas  College, 
other  examples  of  a  kindred  enthusiasm  with  Mr.  Woodard's. 
Archdeacon  Dennison  for  some  years  turned  his  own  house  into 
a  school  for  farmers'  boys  ;  the  Rev.  Philip  Egerton  has  devoted 
his  own  and  his  wife's  fortune,  amountin;?;  to  £15,000,  to  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  a  successful  farmers'  school  at 
Bloxham,  in  Oxfordsliire ;  the  Rev.  Daniel  Trinder,  a  curate 
in  Cornwall,  entrusted  between  £1,000  and  £5,000  in  a  similar 
undertaking  at  Probus,  and  this  without  the  smallest  prospect 
or  expectation  in  any  one  case  of  any  other  return  than  keep- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  school  for  this  class,  which  would 
ultimately  become  self-supporting.  I  cannot  but  pay  my 
warmest  tribute  of  admiration  to  this  zeal,  and  I  believe  yet 
that  religious  zeal  is  the  true  salt  to  preserve  a  money-getting 
age  from  corruptioQ  ;  but  for  all  that  I  beheve  it  is  too  late  to 
cultivate  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  through  ex- 
clusiveness,  or  to  implant  her  principles  on  any  artificial  or 
hot-bed  system.  An  exclusive  attachment  to  distinctive  prin- 
ciples is  apt  to  give  them  an  exaggerated  importance  in  compa- 
rison of  the  yet  common  inheritance  of  Christians,  and  I 
should  not  expect  that  the  Woodard  system  would  approve  it- 
self entirely  as  the  best  to  the  independent  spirit  of  the  North 
of  England.  The  next  movement  in  behalf  of  farmers'  sons' 
education  which  occurred,  and  it  was  within  five  years  again 
of  the  launching  of  Mr.  Woodard's  system — whether  or  not  it 
was  a  reaction  from  its  exclusiveness,  or  possessed  an  inde- 
pendent origin — was  on  a  broader  basis  and  of  slower  growth, 
but  has  exerted  a  wider  influence  and  perhaps  contains  the 
seedsof  a  more  permanent  success.  This  is  the  county  school 
system  C,  originating  in  Devon  with  prebendary  Brereton, 
and  Earl  Fortescue,  and  cautiously  tried  in  the  first  instance 
in  that  county  at  West  Bucklaud  ;  it  has  been  largely  followed 
in  various  counties  and  munificently  fostered  by  the  great 
landed  proprietors.  These  county  schools  are  designed  to 
have,  as  the  name  imports,  the  frame-work  of  county  so- 
ciety for  their  basis,  in  preference  to  the  diocese  and  clergy, 
and  their  object  is  to  provide  a  general  education  for  farmers' 
sons  on  an  independent  and  self-supporting  system.  The  com- 
mercial or  proprietary  principle  is  introduced,  buildings  are 
raised  by  funds  supplied  by  a  limited  company,  a  model  farm 
and  laboratories  formed  part  of  the  original  plan,  but  were  put 
aside  when  it  was  found  that  while  there  is  no  harm  iu  work- 
ing at  play — at  cricket  or  at  football — playing  at  work 
whether  with  the  plough  or  iu  chemical  experiineuts,  is  a 
very  idle  game.  Another  feature  of  this  plan  was  the  in- 
stitution of  local  examinations  for  the  awards  of  certi- 
ficates of  honour  and  prizes  for  proficiency  in  the  various 
branches  of  agricultural  science.  This  intention  was  super- 
seded by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  in  rapid  succession. 
1st,  by  the  Society  of  Arts  ;  2nd,  by  t'le  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  and  finally  by  the  occupation  of  the  whole  ground  by 
the  local  examinations,  henceforward  held  ,  y  the  great  Urwiu- 
ites  at  every  centre  where  they  can  gather  ca  ^didates.  This  has 
created  a  new  era  in  middle-class  education.  With  these  local 
examinations  it  is  impossible  that  proviucia  education  can 
go  on  any  longer  at  the  dead  level  of  the  past.  These  certifi- 
cates will  have  more  and  more  a  recognised  Iil  oorary  value 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  the  gold  wh  ch  has  not 
been  charged  and  stamped  will  be  taken  as  spun  ">us  metal. 
The  schools  before  us  have  generally  taken  a  high  stau'ling 
at  these  University  local  examinations,  but  the  trial  se'^ool  at 
West  Bucklaud,  the  first  example  of  these  county  schools,  by  a 
long  way  occupies  the  most  eminent  place.  But  now  as  the 
largest  and  most  successful  offshoots  of  this  county  school  system 
I  must  mention  Cranley  County  School,  in  Surrey,  the  Albert 
Memorial  College  at  Eramliughara,  in  Suffolk,  and  the  Bed- 
lordshire  Middle-class  Public  School.  Each  is  a  boarding 
school  with  handsome  roomy  buildings  standing  in  extensive 
grounds.  The  Albert  builaiugs  are  free,  the  Lantpiers 
subscribed  £22,000;  the  Bedfordshire  buildings  pi»y  a  dividend 
to  a  limited  company.  There  are  300  pupils  of  the  farming 
class  more  or  less  in  each,  and  the  course  of  iubtruction  is 
suited  to  the  requiremeuts  of  their  future  profession.  The 
charge  per  head  is  from  £27  to  £'io.     There  exists  one  iu- 
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stance  already,  sud  that  not  an  unsuceessful  oue,  of  tliat  amal- 
gamation of  a  school  adapted  to  modern  wants,  an  old  founda- 
tion wliicli  I  liave  ventured  to  sufrgest ;  this  is  at  York. 
Arclibislioi)  Holgate's  school,  as  a  classical  endowed  school, 
there  attracted  no  pupils.  Tiie  Yeoman's  school,  founded  by 
the  late  Lord  Carlisle,  was  languishing  for  want  of  funds.  The 
two  united  into  oue  now  educate  iOU  boys,  a  fair  proportion 
of  whom  are  farmers' sons,  at  a  cost  of  £38  10s.  ayeir.  If 
it  were  situated  in  the  country  its  success  would  be  probably 
still  less  ambiguous.  For  obvious  reasons  it  has  not  fallen 
within  my  plan  to  notice  schools  however  eminently  success- 
ful, such  as  the  grammar  school  at  Hexham,  which  can  only 
give  accommodation  to  day  boarders,  as  they  evidently  cannot 
be  widely  useful  to  the  f&rmers'  class,  nor  again  private 
adventure  schools  which,  though  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Coult- 
hard's,  at  Brampton,  they  have  done  good  service,  ate  neces- 
sarily, as  depending  upon  the  enterprise  and  life  of  a  single 
individual,  of  a  precarious  and  transitory  character.  And 
now,  as  my  last  word,  I  wish  I  could  think  I  had  not  detained 
you  so  long  without  convincing  some  that  a  thorough  general 
education  would  be  a  great  gain  to  farmers'  sons  ;  second,  that 
there  exist  sufficient  grounds  in  experiments  tried  elsewhere 
for  the  framing  of  a  safe  scheme  ;  and  third,  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  allow  a  new  scheme  to  be  promulgated  by  the  en- 
dowed schools  commissioners  for  the  Haydon  Bridge  educa- 
tional trust,  without  the  tenant  farmers  combining  to  prefer 
their  claim  for  a  county  school. 

The  Cii.viRjiATJ  said  every  part  of  the  scheme  seemed  tho- 
roughly worked  out  and  sifted,  and  if  it  was  taken  up  by  prac- 
tical men  he  was  sure  that,  witli  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Dwarris, 
who  was  one  of  the  hardest  working  men  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  they  would  be  able  to  carry  some  such  scheme  to  a 
successful  issue.  They  need  not  expect  that  such  a  scheme 
could  be  carried  through  without  meeting  with  obstacles,  but 
when  men  were  determined  there  were  few  obstacles  which 
they  could  not  surmount. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ridley  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Dwarris  that  the 
first  great  object  of  education  ought  to  be  the  laying  of  a 
sound  foundation.  Before  they  aspired  to  greater  things  they 
should  get  a  good  elementary  foundation  safely  laid,  so  that 
they  could  build  upon  it  other  technical  systems.  He  thought 
they  had  ample  means  for  establishing  such  primary  schools — 
he  meant  by  the  words  primary  schools,  schools  in  which 
primary  education  was  taught,  and  not  primary  schools  in  the 
sense  of  the  new  Government  Code  of  education — as  would 
amply  fit  any  boy  for  entering  a  secondary  school,  lie  was  in 
the  position  of  a  good  many  more  in  this  county,  somewhat 
entrusted,  as  a  trustee  of  the  public  funds — nominally  at  least 
they  were  entrusted,  as  far  as  they  had  power — with  the  distri- 
bution of  these  funds  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  directions  of 
the  founders.  He  spoke  more  particularly  with  regard  to  one 
particular  fund,  of  which  Mr.  Dwarris  had  made  mention, 
uamely,  that  at  Haydon  Bridge.  They  had  large  endowments 
there,  and  they  were  at  present  endeavouring  to  devote  them 
to  what  they  saw  to  be  essential  to  the  neighbourhood,  namely, 
a  school  for  furnishing  primary  education.  lu  this  they  had 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  unless  they  obtained  the  assistance 
of  the  Government  or  the  Commissioners,  and  had  some  addi- 
tional powers  granted  to  them,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
accomplish  it.  He  thought  they  should  not  condemn  what 
was  existing  without  knowing  the  difliculties  those  people  had 
to  contend  with  who  are  entrusted  with  those  educational 
funds.  It  is  only  by  the  strong  power  of  the  law  that  these 
funds  can  be  rendered  available  for  a  scheme  such  as  Mr. 
Dwarris  had  presented  before  them.  He  thought  they  were 
amply  sufficient  for  securing  both  a  primary  school  and  a 
higher  educational  institute  such  as  that  suggested.  He  must 
say,  however,  that  he  was  afraid  they  must  look  through  a 
long  vista  of  years  before  they  could  get  that  interference  of 
the  law  which  would  give  them  the  necessary  power  over  these 
funds.  The  whole  subject  had  been  entrusted  to  three  Com- 
missioners, who  proposed  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  whole 
of  such  schools  in  England.  He  need  not  tell  them  that  it 
would  take  twenty  men  five  years  to  go  through  that  work  ; 
and  unless,  by  some  representations,  they  could  induce  the 
Government  to  put  more  men  on  to  tliat  work,  there  were  no 
hopes  of  their  object  being  speedily  attained. 

Mr.  T.  P.  DoDS  said  he  had  heard  a  great  many  papers 
here,  and  lie  thought  that,  without  a  single  exception,  the  one 
they  had  just  listened  to  was  the  best  he  had  ever  heard.     He 


trusted  that  the  Club  would  not  simply  rest  satislied  with 
hearing  the  paper  read  and  thanking  Mr.  Dwarris  for  it,  but 
that  they  would  take  some  practical  steps  for  communicating 
with  otlier  parts  of  the  county,  in  order  to  see  what  steps  can 
be  taken,  or  whether  any  can  be  taken,  for  getting  some  such 
scheme  as  had  been  preseuted  to  them  set  agoing,  with  the 
various  funds  there  are  in  this  county  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  large  funds  connected  with  the  Haydon  Bridge  charity, 
and  those  other  school  funds  of  which  Mr.  Dwarris  had 
spoken,  were  amply  sufficient  to  do  all  that  was  required,  if 
they  can  only  be  got  hold  of.  He  suggested  that  the  Club 
should  appoint  a  special  committee  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Dwarris,  and  to  communicate  with  other  similar  clubs  through- 
out the  county,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  subject  before 
the  Commissioners  or  tlie  Government,  in  order  to  ascertain 
wliat  can  be  done  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  farmers  of  this  county — a  matter,  he  should 
say,  of  the  first  importance — and  he  was  sure  that  they  could 
not  but  feel  much  indebted  to  jMr.  Dwarris  for  the  way  in 
which  he  had  brought  it  before  the  Club. 

Mr.  AV.  Trotter,  the  secretary,  said  Mr.  Dods  had  sug- 
gested that  a  committee  should  be  formed  to  carry  out  the 
views  set  forth  in  the  paper.  He  thought  that  suggestion  a 
proper  one,  and  he  hoped  the  Club  would  appoint  a  committee 
before  separating  to  confer  with  Mr.  Dwarris,  and  to  take  the 
other  necessary  steps  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  scheme. 

Mr.  Drydon  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject  brought  before  them  that  day  ; 
and  he  was  glad  to  hear  that,  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
scheme,  Mr.  Dwarris  did  not  propose  to  give  the  teaching  a 
denominatioual  character.  The  Haydon  Bridge  charity  had 
been  referred  to,  and  he  wished  to  ask  whether  they  thought 
it  would  be  fair  to  the  other  classes  of  the  community  for  the 
whole  of  that  charity  to  be  devoted  to  farmers  ?  He  could 
not  see  that  it  would  be  fair,  as  he  thought  there  were  others 
who  had  the  same  right  to  these  funds  as  they  had. 

Mr.  Dods  remarked  that  they  did  not  propose  to  deprive 
any  class  of  the  advantage  of  these  funds. 

The  CiiMUMAN,  in  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Mr.  Dwarris,  said  he  was  sure  that  the  hands  held  up  was  but 
a  small  indication  of  the  feeling  of  gratitude  to  him  that  was 
in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  Club  for  having  brought 
that  matter  before  them.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Drydon 
had  said  about  the  Haydon  Bridge  charity,  he  was  sure  that 
nothing  was  further  from  the  mind  of  Mr.  Dwarris  than  to 
rob  the  poor  of  the  district.  These  schools  are  a  great  benefit 
to  the  district.  AVithin  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  had 
been  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  try  and  improve  these 
schools.  They  had  endeavoured  to  get  the  Government  In- 
spectors to  come  and  report  upon  them  but  had  failed.  In 
consequence  of  this,  when  they  endeavoured  to  get  a  qualified 
teacher — and  a  teacher  goes  for  little  now  who  does  not  carry 
the  stamp  of  authority  with  him,  they  found  that  no  one 
would  come  unless  the  schools  were  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Government  Inspector.  They  had  therefore  been  obhged 
to  abandon  those  trained  teachers.  They  offered  to  the 
Government  to  bear  the  expense  if  they  would  allow  their 
Inspector  to  come  to  these  schools ;  but  they  would  not  allow 
hira  to  do  the  work  even  in  his  spare  time.  They  would  easily 
perceive,  therefore,  that  they  had  had  an  up-hill  struggle  in 
getting  those  schools  such  as  they  are.  One  thing  he  thought 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor  in  that  district, 
namely  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  charge  a  small  fee  for 
each  scholar.  Parents  who  have  nothing  to  pay  for  their 
children's  education  are  only  too  ready  to  keep  them  away 
from  school  on  any  trifling  pretext.  A  sr.:all  fee  would  serve 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  parent  that  the  child  would  go  to  school 
when  once  he  had  paid  his  penny  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week.  If  they  could  get  a  small  fee  from  those  who  could 
afford  it,  they  would  then  have  increased  funds  for  carrying 
on  a  more  extended  sphere  of  operations.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  confine  the  whole  of  the  funds  of  the  charity  simply  to  the 
elementary  school.  He  had  no  doubt  funds  could  be  spared 
towards  the  scheme  suggested  without  infringing  upon  the 
benefits  which  the  poor  aud  others  in  the  district  derived  from 
the  elementary  school  already  in  existence. 

Mr.  Dwarris,  in  reply,  said  as  farmers  originated  Ciren- 
cester College  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  so  he  thought  a 
somewhat  similar  college,  which  was  required  for  the  north  of 
England,  might,  if  mention  was  made  of  it  to  them,  be  origi- 
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nated  by  the  Hexham  Farmers'  Chib.  He  hnd  iiulividually 
for  twenty-five  years  been  very  closely  couuected  with  the 
farmers  of  Northumberland,  and  more  especially  with  those  in 
bis  own  parish,  and  lie  knew  them  to  be  an  intelligent, 
thoughtful  class  of  men — a  circumstance  which  always  led 
bim  to  feel  that  they  would  be  prompt  to  receive  an  idea  that 
would  be  of  the  least  use  to  them.  It  was  witli  tlie  hope  that 
the  Hexham  Farmers'  Club  would  take  up  this  subject  tliat 
lie  was  induced  to  bring  it  before  tliem.  With  regard  to  the 
objection  that  had  been  raised,  that  had  been  already  answered 
by  Mr.  Grey.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  not  the  smallest  idea 
that  the  primary  school  should  he  at  all  interfered  witii.  He 
believed  that  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  have  a  small  pay- 
ment upon  tlie  children,  as  by  that  means  both  parents  and 
children  would  learn  to  appreciate  the  school  more.  It  would 
also  then  come  in  for  its  proper  share  of  the  Government 
grant,  of  which  now  it  is  deprived.  Then,  again,  in  regard 
to  the  school  of  the  second  grade,  which  he  proposed,  lie  had 
carefully  guarded  himself  against  its  being  exclusively  for  the 


agricultural  class.  He  meant  it  to  he  for  the  commercial,  or 
any  other  that  might  be  gathered  into  it,  only  he  thought 
there  might  be  some  special  provision  for  farmers,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  disadvantage  at  which  they  are  placed  through 
tlieir  exceptional  and  solitary  position  in  the  country.  He 
thought  sometliing  might  be  allowed  as  compensation  for  that 
disadvantage,  but  that  was  the  only  thing  he  would  give  them 
beyond  what  other  classes  were  allowed. 

J\lr.  DoDs  then  moved  that  five  hundred  extra  copies  of  Mr. 
Dwarris'  paper  be  printed  in  large  type,  and  bound  up  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  for  circulation. 

Mr.  GooDRicK  seconded  the  molion,  which  was  at  once 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Dous  next  proposed  that  a  committee  of  five  members 
be  appointed  to  confer  witii  Mr.  Dwarris,  with  a  view  to 
carrying  out  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  paper,  the 
committee  to  consist  of  the  following  gentlemen,  namely, 
the  Chairman  (Mr.  C.  G.  Grey),  and  Messrs.  J.  M.Ilidley,  T. 
P.  Dods,  T.  Drydon,  aud  A.  Wood — which  was  agreed  to. 


THE    BATH    AND    WEST   OF    ENGLAND    SOCIETY,    AND    SOUTHERN 

COUNTIES    ASSOCIATION. 


A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  April  25,  at  the  White  Lion  Hotel,  Bristol.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  K.P.,  president.  There  were 
also  present,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Allen,  R.  G.  Badcock,  J.  T.  Bos- 
cawen,  C.  Bush,  R.  H.  Bush,  T.  Danger,  J.  Tanner  Davy, 
R.  Davy,  John  Daw,  P.  W.  Dyraond,  C.  Edwards,  H.  Fookes, 
John  Gray,  Jonathan  Gray,  J.  D.  Hancock,  T.  Hussey,  H.  P. 
Jones,  M.  King,  J.  Lush,  H.  St.  John  Maule,  J.  C.  Moore 
Stevens,  H.  Middleton,  G.  S.  Poole,  J.  C.  Ramsden,  J.  W. 
AValrond,  W.  Smith  (Ofiicial  Accountant),  and  J.  Goodwin 
(Secretary  and  Editor). 

The  Meetin'c;  of  1873. — The  deputation  who  visited 
Dorchester  on  the  15th  inst.  reported  as  the  result  of  their 
conference  with  the  local  authorities  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  site  offered  for  the  Show-yard  and  the  fields  proposed 
for  the  Trial  of  Implements.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
deputation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  had 
arranged  to  hold  their  meeting  at  Dorchester  in  1873,  aud 
they  recommended  that  an  allowance  of  £20  should  be  made 
to  the  Local  Committee  in  consideration  of  their  making 
arrangements  with  the  Turnpike  Trustees  for  implements, 
stock,  poultry,  &c.,  connected  with  the  Society's  Meeting,  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  turnpike  free  for  the  week  preceding  and 
the  week  succeeding  the  week  of  the  Exhibition.  The  report 
of  the  deputation  was  received  and  confirmed,  aud  all  matters 
may  now  be  considered  to  be  definitely  settled. 

Requirements  of  Towns. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Poole,  that  after  the  Guildford 
Meeting  the  preliminary  raouey  payment  required  of  towns 
desirous  of  receiving  the  Society  be  reduced  from  £900,  at 
which  it  now  stands,  to  £600,  but  this,  after  an  animated 
discussion,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  two. — Mr.  Jonathan  Gray 
now  moved — "  That  whereas  prior  to  the  Society's  Meeting  at 
Dorchester  in  1860  the  preliminary  money  payment  required 
of  towns  was  £800  only  instead  of  £900  as  now  required,  the 
Council  do,  after  the  Guildford  meeting,  revert  to  the  former 
sum." — To  this  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Moore 
Stevens  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Knollys — "  That  with  reference 
to  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  a  Committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  whether  any  modification  of  the  condi- 
tions and  money  payments  required  from  towns  be  desirable, 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Council.  This  amendment 
having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Poole,  led  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion, and  eventually  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  10  to 
2,  and  the  Committee  was  appointed  to  consist  of  Messrs.  II. 
Williams,  G.  S.  Poole,  J.  E.  Knollys,  John  Gray,  Jonathan 
Gray,  R.  G.  Badcock,  Clement  Bush,  and  J.  C.  Moore-Stevens. 

Guildford  Meeting. — The  programme  for  the  forth- 
coming meeting  was  brought  up  aud  settled. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  tlie  chair  was  vacated  by 
the  President  and  taken  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Badcock,  V.P. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Daw^  seconded  by  Mr.  Poole, 


it  was  resolved  that  the  following  be  substituted  for  that  hi- 
therto known  as  the  8th  bye-law  :  On  a  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  Council,  otherwise  than  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  same 
shall  be  reported  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  after  tlie 
same  is  known  to  the  secretary,  and  notice  thereof  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  following  agenda  paper,  and  at  the  next  or 
some  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council,  members  shall  be 
nominated  to  supply  such  vacancy,  such  nominations  to  be 
inserted  in  the  next  agenda  paper,  and  tlie  election  shall  take 
place  at  the  next  succeeding  meeting." 

Major  Allen,  M.P.,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best  were 
recommended  by  the  Council  to  the  annual  meeting  for  elec- 
tion as  vice-presidents  ;  and  the  following  members  were  re- 
commended to  the  annual  meeting  to  be  elected  as  members 
of  Council  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Council  occasioned  by 
resignations,  retirements,  or  other  causes  : 

Eastern  Division. — Andrews,  H.  G.,  Rimpton,  Sherborne  ; 
Bruce,  W.  A.,  Ashley,  Chippenham  ;  Bush,  R.  H.,  10,  Carl- 
ton-place,  Clifton,  Bristol ;  Fookes,  Henry,  Whitchurch, 
Blandford  ;  Hancock,  J.  D.,  liaise,  'raunton  ;  Jones.  Henry 
Parr,  Portway  House,  Warminster  ;  Lush,  Joseph,  Hartgills, 
Kilmington,  Bath  ;  Luttrell,  H.  A.  F.,  Badgworth  Court,  Ax- 
bridge  ;  Thompson,  William,  Dunsford-place,  Bath. 

Western  Division. — Archer,  Edward,  Trelaske,  Launces- 
ton  ;  Dymond,  Francis  W.,  Bampfylde  House,  Exeter  ;  Far- 
rant,  Mark,  Growing,  Collumpton  ;  Froude,  William,  Chels- 
ton  Cross,  Torquay ;  Hooper,  John,  Cbagford ;  Hussey, 
Thomas,  Waybrook,  Exeter  ;  Scott,  W.  Robson,  St.  Leonard's, 
Exeter  ;  Moore-Stevens,  J.  C,  Winscott,  Great  Torrington  ; 
Troyte,  Charles  Arthur  Williams,  Huntsham  Court,  Bampton. 

Southern  Division. — Best,  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.,  Abbott's  Ann, 
Andover ;  Clutton,  Robeit,  Hartswood,  Reigate ;  Deedes, 
William,  Sandhng  Park,  Hythe ;  Druce,  Joseph,  Eynsham, 
Oxford;  Gill,  Frederick,  Beenham,  Reading  ;  Jervoise,  Sir  J. 
Clarke,  Bart.,  Idsworth  House,  Horndean  ;  Lennard,  J.  Far- 
naby,  Wickham  Court,  Beckenham  ;  Middleton,  II.,  Cuttes- 
lowe,  Oxford ;  Ramsden,  J.  C,  Busbridge  Hall,  Godalming. 

Etected  witlioiit  K^crence  to  Districts. — Allen,  Ralph, 
M.P.,  Shockerwick  House,  Bath ;  Edwards,  Charles,  The 
Grove,  Wringtou ;  Mills,  E.  F.,  Orcheston  St.  Mary,  De- 
vizes ;  Pitts,  James  Pitt,  Newton  House,  Drewsteignton, 
Cbagford ;  Rawlence,  James,  Bulbridge,  Wilton ;  Trood, 
Robert,  Matford,  Exeter. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected :  Mr.  Adkins, 
Dorchester ;  Mr.  Alfred  Agate,  West-street,  Horsham ;  Mr. 
J.  C.  Andrews,  Tail  Mill,  Crewkerne ;  Mr.  Anthony  Gibbs, 
Tintesfield,  Bristol ;  Messrs.  Gill  and  Carling,  Iligli-street, 
Guildford  ;  Mr.  John  Luttman- Johnson,  Gostrode  Farm,  Go- 
dalming ;  Mr.  Albert  Napper,  Cranleigh,  Guildford ;  Mr. 
Arthur  T.  Newman,  West  Dean,  Chichester;  Mr.  J.  Stewart 
Oxley,  Fen  Place,  Worth,  Crawley  ;  Mr.  Daniel  Turvill,  East 
Worldham,  Alton  ;  Mr.  E.  Maunsell  Williams,  Flushing. 
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THE    UTILIZATION    OF    FURZE. 


BY    THE     NORTHEKN      FARMER. 


This  plaut,  variously  called  whins  in  Scotland  and  gorse 
in  England,  has  from  time  to  time  received  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  agriculturists,  and  many  arguments  both  for 
and  against  it  have  been  offered.  Its  detractors  are  gene- 
rally men  living  in  situations  where  furze  is  a  plant  known 
only  by  name,  and  who  occupying  good  land  at  probably 
a  high  rent,  and  capable  of  growing  heavy  crops,  can 
form  no  conception  of  the  value  of  a  plant  which  is  asso- 
ciated in  their  miads  with  poor  craggy  land,  bare  of  sur- 
face, and  deficient  of  stamina;  in  point  of  fact,  with  all 
that  is  miserable  in  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  supported  the  theory  of  furze  culture  as  a 
profitable  branch  of  husbandry,  making  it  a  part  of  their 
own  practice,  and  identifying  themselves  thoroughly  with 
the  subject  in  public  discussion,  have  been  men  living  in 
districts  where  the  plant  is  abundantly  distributed,  and 
where  a  constant  warfare  must  be  kept  up  to  prevent  its 
taking  complete  possession  of  the  soil.  To  such  men  its 
importance  as  a  forage  plant  could  not  possibly  pass  un- 
noticed, considering  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  grown, 
the  large  bulk  which  it  yields  to  the  acre,  and  the  avidity 
with  which  it  is  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle  when  pro- 
perly prepared.  The  horse  eats  it  with  great  apparent 
relish,  carefully  bruising  with  his  feet  any  plant  he  may 
happen  to  meet  witii  on  his  pasture  before  eating.  Both 
cattle  and  sheep  pick  at  it  in  the  open  field  or  on  the 
mountain  side,  yet  will  not  eat  it  in  considerable  quantity 
unless  impelled  to  do  so  by  necessity.  Not  being 
naturally  so  well  provided  by  Nature  with  the  means  of 
bruising  the  sharp  spines  as  the  horse,  they  have  not  the 
same  opportunity  of  showing  their  taste  for  it  so 
decidedly ;  but  when  properly  prepared  by  cutting  and 
bruising,  both  the  sheep  and  cow  eat  it  greedily.  Cut 
into  half  or  quarter-inch  lengths  by  the  ordinary  chaff- 
cutter,  the  horse  can  make  a  hearty  meal  on  it,  and  fill 
himself  well :  not  so  the  cow,  however,  as  in  this  state  she 
will  never  fill  herself  properly— snitiiiig  at  it,  and  turning 
it  over  with  her  nose,  picking  out  the  soft  pieces,  and  re- 
jecting all  containing  any  portion  of  sharp  spine.  To 
persist,  therefore,  in  giving  cattle  furze  simply  cut  with 
the  chaffcutter  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  throwing 
away  of  money,  as  it  cannot  thus  be  utilized,  more  than 
half  of  it  being  thrown  under  their  feet,  and  the  animals 
reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  starvation,  unless  supplied 
with  other  food,  in  which  case  the  furze-brake  becomes 
valueless.  In  some  districts  of  country,  inhabited  princi- 
pally by  small  farmers,  furze  forms  the  principal  food  of 
the  horse,  and  when  they  are  accustomed  to  it  from  the 
time  they  are  able  to  eat  anything,  it  is  astonishing  hovv 
well  they  clean  it  up,  however  roughly  prepared.  It  would 
rather  surprise  many  men  if  they  saw  a  horse  baited  with 
chopped  furze,  after  bringing  his  load  to  market,  and 
moreover  eating  it  with  as  much  apparent  relish  as  a  pam- 
pered horse  would  eat  chaffed  hay,  oats,  and  crushed  beans. 
The  first  time  such  a  sight  as  a  horse  being  fed  in  the  pub- 
lic street  of  a  market-town  with  this  food  was  seen  by 
ourselves.  We  looked  with  undisguised  astonish- 
ment, and  all  the  more  so  as,  having  been  too  old  before 
being  cut,  many  of  the  pieces  were  as  thick  as  the  first 
joint  of  a  man's  little  finger,  not  one  of  which,  however, 
being  rejected  by  the  animal,  curiosity  impelling  us  to  see 
him  finish  his  meal.  To  the  small  farmer  living  in  a 
backward  district  a  few  acres  of  furze  is  especially  valu- 
able, supplying  him,  as  it  does,  with  a  large   amount    of 


food  for  his  horses  and  cattle  during  the  months  of  winter, 
and  enabling  him  to  preserve  his  too  often  scanty  stock  of 
hay  and  turnips  xmtil  spring,  his  cows  then  calving,  and  re- 
quiring an  increase  of  food,  and  of  more  nourishing  qua- 
lity. By  leaving  a  poi'tion  of  the  brake  to  grow  strong,  he 
can  procure  from  it  a  considerable  supply  of  fuel,  its  value 
of  course  greater  or  less  according  to  his  distance  from  a 
coal-pit,  seaport,  or  railway  station  where  coals  can  be 
procured.  The  great  improvements  of  late  years 
effected  on  chaff  or  furze-cutters,  and  the  compa- 
ratively low  rate  at  which  they  are  now  sold, 
have  placed  them  within  the  reach  of  almost 
the  very  poorest,  and  the  furze-cutter  driven  by  hand- 
j)ower  has  become  a  familiar  and  indispensable  imple- 
ment, thousands  having  been  sold  by  the  leading  makers 
in  districts  where  a  few  years  ago  the  chopping-knife  or 
strong  bill-hook  was  the  only  instrument  in  use.  Work- 
ing the  machine  is  not  considered  to  be  such  very  hard 
labour  by  the  men  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  one 
man  to  turn  it  and  a  boy  to  feed  will  cut  sufficient  for 
the  daily  wants  of  the  stock  on  a  small  sized  farm. 
When  grown  extensively  on  large  farms  and  given  twice 
a-day  to  a  heavy  stock,  the  hand-machine  becomes  totally 
inadmissible,  and  the  large  sized  ones  driven  by  horse, 
steam,  or  water-power,  must  take  their  place.  When  the 
latter  is  within  reach,  and  in  sufl3.cient  quantity  to  be  of 
service,  it  should  be  made  available  by  all  means,  as  it  is 
by  far  the  most  economical  power  that  can  be  used,  and 
the  most  regular  in  its  working.  'fhe  turbine  taking 
up  little  room,  and  requiring  but  a  small  stream  of  water 
to  drive  it,  offers  many  minor  advantages ;  and  is 
eminently  suitable  for  adoption  by  every  farmer  who  has 
the  command  of  water,  aud  such  an  amount  of  work  to 
perform  as  warrants  his  laying  out  the  necessary  capital. 
The  reservoir  when  once  substantially  built  and  water- 
tight will  remain  so  for  almost  an  indefinite  number  of 
years,  aud  the  pipes  for  conveying  the  water,  if  formed 
in  the  first  instance  of  material  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  pressure,  will  also  be  of  a  permanent  character,  re- 
quiring but  little  outlay  for  repairs  or  renewal.  Hence 
where  the  position  is  favourable  for  the  working  of  a 
turbine  wheel,  the  working  expenses  for  the  whole  of 
the  motive  power  on  a  farm,  become  reduced  to  a  mere 
trifle  over  the  interest  on  the  sum  expended  in  erecting 
the  works.  As  the  power  of  the  turbine  can  be  doubled 
by  having  a  well  underneath  the  wheel,  equaling  in  depth 
the  height  from  the  wheel  to  the  reservoir,  and  into  which 
the  water  rushes  through  an  air-tight  pipe,  it  often 
happens  on  surveying  the  ground  and  taking  the  elevation 
that  water-power  can  thus  be  made  available  in  situations 
where  at  first  sight  the  idea  seemed  almost  preposterous. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  many  cases  considerable  diflS.- 
culty  would  be  experienced  in  getting  rid  of  the  water  from 
such  a  depth  ;  but  this  ditficulty  overcome,  the  rest  of  the 
problem  is  of  compai'atively  easy  solution.  A  wheel  of 
10|  inches  in  diameter  will  work  up  to  the  power  of 
three  horses,  sufficient  to  drive  a  thrashing  mill  of  modern 
construction,  which  will  both  shake  the  straw  and  par- 
tially clean  the  corn.  With  this  motive  power  we  see  no 
necessity  for  greater  strength  on  farms  of  moderate 
extent,  whatever  the  number  of  small  machines  requiring 
to  be  driven,  as  from  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  the 
working  it  is  no  loss  to  drive  but  one  machine  at  a  time. 
There  are  no  elaborate  preparations  to  make,  no  fire  to 
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light  and  steam  to  get  up,  nor  yet  horses  to  be  stopped 
from  the  plough,  or  whatever  work  they  might  be  at,  and 
go  into  the  mill.     In  either  of  these  cases  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  work  the  chaffing,  bruising,  and  crushing 
machines  at  one  and  the  same  time,  if  their  arrangement 
affords  facility  for  so  doing,  a  certain  amount  of  expense 
being  unavoidable  every  time  the  motive  power  is  applied. 
With  the  turbine  it  is  quite  different,  as   by  turning  on 
the  water,  aud  slipping  the  belt   on  the  machine,  corn 
may  be  thrashed  aud  cleaned,  furze  cut  and  bruised,  hay 
chaffed,   oats  crushed,   and  turnips  sliced  or  pulped,  all 
being  done  just  as  wanted,  no  collecting  of  a  number  of 
hands  being  required,  as  in  the  case  when  all  are  worked 
together,  and  the  expenditure  is  limited  to  the  single 
item    "  attendance."       On   the   occasion    of  starting   a 
turbine  wheel  for  the  first  time  some  caution  is  necessary 
to  prevent  injury  from  gravel,  chips,  or  other  rubbish 
being  cariied  into  its  interior  by  the  rusli  of  the  water, 
causing  serious  injury,  or  eveu  perhaps  total  destruction. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  such  an  incident  occurring 
at  the  very  outset  after  all  the  expense,  and  such  an 
infinity  of  trouble  had  been  gone  to,  would  be  most  dis- 
heartening, the  delay  occasioned  by  the  necessary  repairs 
being  executed,  adding  of  course  greatly  to  the  annoy- 
ance.    Much  trouble  may  be  avoided  by  permitting  the 
water  to  flow  for  a  few  minutes  previous  to  starting,  so  as 
to  cleanse  the  pipes  from  all  foreign  matter  which  may 
have  inadvertantly  got  in  while  the  works  were  being 
constructed,  the  water  being  admitted  to  the  wheel  when 
it  was   seen  that  all   danger  of  injury  had  passed  away. 
In  feeding  furze  largely  to  cattle  much  loss  will  be  occa- 
sioned unless  it  is  bruised  after  being  cut ;  the  machines, 
if  possible,  being  placed  one   over   the   other,  so  that  it 
will  fall  from  the  kuives  of  the  cutter,  directly  into  the 
hopper  of  the  bruising  machine.     When  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  they  may  be  placed  easily  in  such  close 
contiguity  as  that  a  man  can  shovel  the  shred  material 
from  the  one  to  the  other  without  changing  his  position. 
The   furze  bruiser  is  an  ingeniously  constructed,  yet  ex- 
ceedingly simple    machine,    admirably   adapted   for   the 
purpose   intended,  and    has    a   threefold    action    on    the 
furze,  tearing,  crushing,  and  softening  before  permitting 
it  to  leave  the  rollers.      However  sharp   the  spines  may 
be,   or   however   strong   the   woody   stems,  the  one   is 
rendered  so  completely  inert,  aud  the  other  so  thoroughly 
smashed  up,  as  to  enable  any  animal  to  clean  its  trough  to 
the  very   last  particle,   aud  moreover  to  do  so  with  the 
greatest  apparent  relish.     The  most   efficient  machine  we 
have  yet  seen  for  softening  the  furze  aud   rendering  it  of 
easy  mastication,  consists  of  four  rollers  set  equidistant  on 
a  powerful  iron  frame,  each   roller  being  provided  with  24 
saw-toothed  discs,  five  inches  in   circumference,  and  just 
set  so  far  apart  as  to  enable  them  to  work  into  each  other 
without  friction.     After  passing  through  this  machine  the 
furze  may  be  squeezed   in    the    hand  with  impunity,  this 
being  test  sufficient,  and  any  attempt  at  further  complica- 
tion with  the  view  of  reducing  it  to  a  kind  of   pulp  is  a 
mere  waste  of  time  and  labour,  and  the  money  is  spent  in 
producing  a  result  which  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  super- 
fluous.    When  a  field  or  a  portion  of  a  field  has  been  laid 
out  as  a  furze  meadow,  the  proper  machinery  for  its  pre- 
paration provided  and  fixed  permanently  in  its  place,  and 
its  entire  working  reduced  to   a  system,  it  is  astonishing 
what  a  saving  of  more  valuable  food  is  effected  by  its  use, 
A  five-acre  meadow  will  give  a  stock  of  50  head  of  cattle 
and  horses  a  feed  twice   a   day  for  three  months,  the  ani- 
mals enjoying   excellent   health,  and  if   supplied  with  a 
moderate  share   of  turnips  keeping  iu  good  condition  as 
well.     To  extend  the  period  to  five  months,  the  time  dur- 
ing which  it  is  in  perfection,  viz.,  from  1st  of  November 
to  31st  of   March,  the  furze  may  with  great  propriety  be 
mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  chopped  hay   or  straw,  on 


whichmixture  they  will  do  well,  dry  cattle  in  this  case  requir- 
ing no  turnips  or  other  roots  until  the  spring  is  well  ad- 
vanced. Mixing  it  ia  this  way  we  consider  preferable  to 
giving  it  alone,  however  small  the  quantity  of  chaff  used, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  affords  variety,  and  in 
consequence  must  aid  materially  in  preserving  the  animals 
in  health.  There  are  few  men  who  have  given  this  article 
of  cattle  food  a  fair  trial,  who  would  relinquish  it  without 
great  reluctance,  aud  doing  so  only  on  account  of  their 
own  removal  from  a  furze-growing  district.  In  Wales,  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  iu  the  south  aud  west  of 
Ireland  furze  is  used  extensively  as  food  for  cattle  and 
horses,  and  its  peculiar  merits  fully  appreciated,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  furze  meadow  or  brake  being  regarded  as  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  usual  feeding  crops  raised  on 
the  farm.  It  is  easily  established,  sown  down  with  a  corn- 
crop  at  the  same  time  and  manner  as  grass  seeds,  it  is  fit 
to  cut  in  November  of  the  following  year,  affording  an 
immense  crop  if  pains  have  been  taken  in  sowing,  and  a 
regular  hit  secured.  Without  manure  or  any  other 
trouble  further  than  that  got  by  cutting  it,  it  continues  to 
supply  a  large  amount  of  food  for  many  years,  and  if  it 
becomes  necessary  from  apparent  exhaustion  of  the  roots 
to  renew  the  meadow,  it  can  be  ploughed  up,  cleansed, 
and  again  laid  down  with  a  corn  crop,  losing  only  one 
season's  cutting.  Contrary  to  what  is  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  plants,  this  seems  to  do  quite  as  well  when 
sown  on  ground  previously  occupied  by  furze  as  it  does 
when  sown  on  an  entirely  fresh  field. 


THE  DOUBLE-FURROW   PLOUGH. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
that  the  double-furrow  plough,  which  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  modern  invention,  dates  back  in  point  of  fact 
more  than  two  hundred  years;  for  I  have  in  my  possession 
an  old  book  on  farming,  by  Walter  Blith,  and  dedicated  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  containing  a  sketch  aud  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  one.  After  showing  how  to  make  sucli  an  imple- 
ment, the  writer  concludes  by  saying,  "  which  plough,  thus 
marshalled,  you  may  well  plough  upon  ordinary  arable 
land  that  is  in  good  tillage  a  double  proportion,  aud  also 
upon  fair  clean  lay  turf,  and  this  you  may  manage  with 
two  men  and  four  good  horses,  but  not  either  upon  strong 
land  or  rough  laud.  The  description  and  discourse 
whereof  I  give  not  in  as  of  any  great  advantage  above  the 
other  plain  plough,  but  for  variety  sake,  and  to  provoke 
others  to  the  amendment  and  perfecting  of  this  dis- 
covery; yet  I  for  present  see  not,  but  it  may  be  of  ex- 
cellent use  and  expedition  upon  many  lands  in 
England." 

Hence  it  appears  that  in  those  days  they  found  two 
men  and  four  horses  necessary  to  work  it.  The  plough 
shown  in  sketch  is  simply  a  combination  of  two  ordinary 
ploughs  (the  leading  plough  having  a  beam  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  other)  braced  together  with  cramps, 
leaving  a  space  between  equal  to  the  breadth  of  a  furrow. 
Only  two  handles  or  "  tails  "  are  shown,  attached  to  the 
hindermost  plough,  so  that  one  man  of  the  two  men- 
tioned was  evidently  employed  in  leading  the  four  horses. 

Walter  Blith  also  i-efers  to  a  plough  with  a  harrow  af- 
fixed, and  also  proposes  to  make  "  a  plough,  harrow,  and 
seedsman  (a  drill),  and  all  in  one  plough  to  work  all  at 
one  time  ;"  so  that  he  was  evidently  a  most  inge- 
nious man,  and  in  advance  of  the  age  iu  which  he  lived. 
1  remain,  sir,  yours  very  truly,  11.  S.  IIauland. 

Broiiqiton,   York,  Jjjril  2(5,  1871. 
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At  tlie  aumial  general  meeting  held  at  Ayr,  Mr.  Brown 
in  the  cliair, 

Mr.  11.  M.  Cun:ningii\me  read  the  following  paper  on 
"  Some  of  the  Hindrances  to  Agriculture"  :  At  this  advanced 
age  in  the  history  of  tlie  world,  and  more  especially  in  this 
country,  where  Christianity  has  heen  professed  and  practised 
for  ceuturies,  one  would  natuially  have  tliouglit  tliat  all  impedi- 
ments to  the  advancement  of  agriculture  would  have  been 
entirely  removed  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  every  possible 
encouragement  would  liave  been  given  to  whatever  might 
prove  an  incentive  to  tlie  furtherance  of  tliat  profession  which 
has  for  its  object  the  production  of  food  for  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  is  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  piosperity  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  is  of  paramount  importance  to  all  others. 
But,  instead,  of  helps  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
what  do  we  find  ?  ^^Hiy,  as  if  the  curse  pronounced  on 
the  ground  after  the  fall  was  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  draw- 
back, man  liimself  must  interpose  fresh  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  thorough  cultivation.  Passing  strange  that  those 
whose  chief  income  is  derived  from  farm-rents  sliould  be  the 
principal  parties  who  frame  and  uphold  laws,  and  impose  otlier 
prohibitions  auent  tlie  management  of  land,  which  are  not 
only  injurious  to  their  own  interests,  hut  also  highly  inimical 
to  the  whole  community.  Then,  again,  the  extent  of  land  in 
this  kingdom  being  hraited,  and  the  population  large,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  food  of  all  kinds  has  to  be  imported  from 
foreign  countries.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  nation  lias 
a  deep  concern  in  the  full  development  of  the  resources  of  this 
limited  area,  and  that  all  obstructions  should  be  removed  which 
tend  to  prevent  tlie  full  and  free  application  of  skill  and  capital 
to  the  soil.  Farmers  are  becoming  more  and  more  alive  to  the 
position  in  which  they  are  placed,  for  it  is  evident  enough 
that,  owing  to  the  circumscribed  area  of  land  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  this  country,  rents  will  continue 
to  advance ;  and  as  servants'  wages,  manures,  &c.,  are  all 
steadily  increasing,  the  question  forces  itself  on  us — How  are 
we  to  meet  all  these  advances  ?  How,  but  by  the  removal  of 
everything  which  militates  against  the  production  of  larger 
crops,  alike  of  grain,  grass,  and  roots.  The  first  hindrance  I 
shall  allude  to  is  the  Law  of  Hypothec.  This  subject  having 
already  been  discussed  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Club,  my 
remarks  will  be  brief  now  ;  but,  being  the  principal  cause  of 
most  other  hindrances,  I  must  put  it  in  the  forefront.  So  long 
as  this  iniquitous  class-law  is  maintained,  tenant-farmers  will 
be  exposed  to  many  evils.  It  places  us  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  making  contracts,  and  we  are  obliged  to  agree  to  restric- 
tions in  leases,  and  conditions  as  to  cropping,  &c.,  which  are 
neither  fair  nor  reasonable.  The  late  John  Gray,  of  Dilston, 
than  wliom  there  were  few  better  managers  of  an  estate,  or 
who  more  correctly  understood  tlie  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  said  in  public  on  one  occasion — "  The  letting  of  land 
is  a  commercial  transaction.  In  the  contract  between  landlord 
and  tenant  there  must  be,  as  in  all  other  commercial  contracts, 
a  strict  exchange  of  equivalents,  if  both  parties  are  to  reap 
from  the  transaction  all  the  advantages  properly  incidental  to 
both."  We  only  want  a  fair  field,  and  seek  no  favour  ;  but  tliis 
law  gives  special  protection  to  landlords  to  enable  them  to  en- 
courage the  competition  of  men  whom,  were  it  abolished,  they 
would  not  deal  with.  This  law  also  operates  against  an  in- 
crease in  the  produce  of  land  (which  is  a  great  national  loss) 
from  the  encouragement  it  affords  to  enter  a  farm  with  insuf- 
ficient capital.  I  believe  scarcely  a  greater  evil  can  attend  a 
farmer  than  struggling  to  cultivate  land  with  half  the  requisite 
capital :  he  cannot  possibly  farm  it  with  advantage  to  himself 
or  anyone  else.  Were  anything  like  sufficient  capital  em- 
ployed in  farming  the  cultivated  lands  of  Scotland  (there  are 
still  large  tracts  of  land  lying  comparatively  waste  capable  of 
improvement  and  cultivation),  one-third  more  could  be  pro- 
duced therefrom  than  is  being  done  at  present.  To  my  mind 
the  worst  feature  in  this  notorious  law  is  the  barbarous  power 
with  wliich  it  invests  a  landlord  to  injure  a  tenant's  character 
and  credit  through  sequestrating  for  rent  before  it  is  due. 
Probably  I  shall  be  told  that  this  seldom  happens.     Be  it  so. 


Still,  no  man  should  be  so  armed  by  law  that  he  might  even, 
from  mere  caprice  or  malignity,  perpetrate  such  a  wrong 
on  his  fellow-man.  In  the  late  debate  on  hypothec  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  one  of  the  speakers,  who  is  in  favour 
of  upholding  the  law,  said,  in  regard  to  the  power  landlords 
had  to  sequestrate  for  rent  not  due,  "that  it  was  both  unjust 
and  unreasonable."  Methinks,  if  the  same  gentleman  and 
his  friends  would  look  into  the  subject  a  little  more  closely, 
and  study  it  in  all  its  bearings,  they  would  soon  come  to 
acknowledge  that  the  same  epithets,  "  unjust  and  unreasonable," 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  law  as  a  whole, 
and  thus  support  its  entire  abolition.  The  next  hindrance  I 
would  notice  is  that  caused  by  the  working  of  the  Game  Laws, 
and  here  too  my  remarks  will  be  few.  Good  and  successful 
farming  cannot  be  carried  out  where  much  game  of  any  kind 
exists,  and  I  believe  that  wherever  landlords  themselves  have 
attempted  to  carry  out  high  farming  by  growing  expensive 
green  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  preserve  game,  they 
have  found  it  to  be  an  entire  impossibility.  Those  two  cannot 
walk  together,  for  they  are  utterly  incompatible  the  one  with 
the  otlier.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities  of 
the  Game  Laws  is,  that  they  cut  at  the  root  of  all  liberty  of 
the  subject — that  privilege  which  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  all 
good  citizens  in  this  free  country,  viz.,  self-defence.  It  is  un- 
derstood in  all  well-governed  kingdoms  that  a  man  is  free  to 
protect  himself  and  liis  property  against  all  depredators  ;  but 
alas,  alas !  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  Game  Laws.  They 
override  all  such  prerogatives,  and  consequently  are  entirely 
at  variance  with  righteous  judgment.  How  long  we  are  to 
submit  to  such  an  abuse  of  power  by  our  legislators  is  a  ques- 
tion which  will  force  itself  on  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
(goaded  on  by  the  exorbitant  price  of  beef  and  mutton,  caused 
partly  by  the  loss  of  crops  from  the  ravages  of  game,  and  the 
clearance  of  large  sheep  walks  to  be  converted  into  deer 
forests  for  the  gratification  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many)  will  speedily  demand  that  the  Game  Laws,  wliicli  are 
not  only  a  fruitful  cause  of  irritation  and  bad  feeling  betwixt 
landlords  and  tenants,  and  thus  a  hindrance  to  agriculture, 
but  also  entirely  antagonistic  to  the  best  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, should  be  entirely  abolished.  The  next  hindrance  I 
would  refer  to  is  tlie  want  of  what  might  be  designated 
"  Tenant-Right,"  or,  in  other  words,  compensation  for  perma- 
nent improvements  and  unexhausted  manures,  &c.  The  want 
of  such  a  system  hitherto  in  Scotland  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  land  becoming  deteriorated  and  impoverished  towards 
the  close  of  a  lease,  and  more  especially  where  the  tenant  is 
doubtful  of  a  renewal.  Now,  this  is  not  only  an  injury  to 
landlords  and  tenants,  but  it  also  entails  a  great  loss  on  the 
nation,  which  ought  to  be  guarded  against.  How  this  is  to 
be  accomplished  is  a  matter  likely  soon  to  command  public 
attention,  and  is  of  vital  importance  to  agriculturists.  There 
are  differences  of  opinion  amongst  farmers  as  to  whether  a 
tenant  drawing  nigli  the  close  of  his  lease  can  with  benefit  to 
himself  impoverish  the  soil.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
that  his  true  interest  is  to  keep  up  high  cultivation  to  the  very 
last  crop.  To  prevent  in  part  the  deterioration  of  land,  it 
would  be  highly  beneficial,  where  there  is  no  desire  for  change 
on  either  side,  that  new  arrangements  should  be  made  two  or 
three  years  previous  to  the  expiry  of  a  lease  ;  but  doubtless 
for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  land  in  a  high  state  of  fer- 
tility more  is  needed,  and  something  like  the  system  obtaining 
in  several  districts  in  England,  where  paym.ents  are  made  for 
improvements  executed  and  for  manures  left  in  the  ground  by  the 
outgoing  tenant,  should  be  made  compulsory  by  law  on  removal. 
It  would  be  but  common  fairness,  that  when  a  tenant  has  sunk 
a  considerable  amount  of  capital  in  improving  a  farm,  he 
sliould,  when  compelled  to  leave,  be  remunerated  for  liis  pro- 
perty left  in  the  soil ;  and  on  the  other  liad,  if  the  subject  be 
deteriorated,  tlic  landlord  should  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained. But  it  is  very  hard  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  te- 
nant, or  even  his  bankruptcy,  that  the  heirs — who  may  be 
unable  to  continue  to  carry  on  the  farm — or  creditors  should 
have  no  claim  on  the  capital  laid  out  in  enriching  the  farm, 
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from  which  outlay  the  laudlorJ  reaps  cousiderable  benefit  ia 
increased  rent  when  relet.  The  resolution  proposed  to  the 
Lord's  Committee  by  Earl  Grey  would  have  counteracted  in 
part  this  hardship,  viz.,  "  When  the  lease  of  a  farmer  became 
void  by  his  insolvency,  liis  creditors  should  have  the  right  of 
calling  upon  the  landlord  either  to  pay  them  the  fair  value  of 
tlie  unexpired  term  of  the  lease,  or  to  sell  that  lease  to  a  new 
tenant,  adding  the  price  obtained  for  it  to  the  devisable  assets 
of  the  bankrupt."  Strange  to  say,  tliis  amendment,  although 
in  accordance  witli  equity,  had  to  be  withdrawn.  I  was  not  a 
little  amused  the  other  day  when  reading  a  discussion  on  the 
Lord  Advocate's  Education  Bill,  which  took  place  in  Edin- 
burgh. A  certain  landed  proprietor  wlien  sliowiug  the  advan- 
tage of  having  the  Bible  in  schools,  said,  "  That  as  every  man 
in  this  country  was  supposed  to  know  the  law  of  the  land, 
children  ought  to  be  taught  the  Word  of  God,  on  which 
the  laws  of  the  country  were  founded."  Now  I  take  leave 
to  say,  and  that  most  respectfully,  that  tlie  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Scotland  breathes  anything  but  the  spirit  of  that 
most  blessed  Word,  and  is  utterly  at  variance  with  it  in  very 
many  of  its  enactments,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  letter  on 
the  "  Occupancy  of  Land  in  Scotland,"  which  was  lately  sent 
by  several  of  our  brethren  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  1  sometimes 
hear  an  expression  like  this  from  farmers,  that  they  (farmers) 
are  tlie  most  independent  class  in  the  country.  Independent ! 
forsooth.  Go  and  peruse  that  letter  again,  and  then  boast  of 
your  independence  if  ye  will.  The  next  and  last  hindrance  1 
would  make  mention  of  is  the  insufficiency  of  farm  cottages 
for  our  ploughmen  and  labourers.  This  is  a  very  serious 
drawback,  and  a  crying  evil  which  cannot  too  soon  be  reme- 
died ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  one  which  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  Ayrshire.  The  bulk  of  the  farm  cottages  in 
this  county  are  constructed  on  principles  of  sheer  sordid 
economy,  with  very  little  regard  to  the  health  or  comfort  of 
the  occupants,  and  with  no  regard  whatever  to  their  self- 
respect  and  to  the  proper  toneof  their  moral  feelings.  In  case 
anyone  should  think  that  I  am  making  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment on  this  head,  I  shall  here  give  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman 
who  lately  visited  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on 
this  very  subject,  in  connection  with  the  "  Commission  on  the 
employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  agri- 
culture." Mr.  J.  Henry  Tremenheere,  assistant  commissioner, 
says  regarding  farm  cottages  in  Ayrshire — {Fourth  report)  : 
"  The  inadequate  supply  of  cottages  for  the  agricultural  la- 
bouring class  and  their  deplorable  condition  present  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  high  cultivation  and  general  prosperity  which 
are  everywhere  conspicuous  in  Ayrshire  ;  and  in  no  county  in 
Scotland  can  the  wants  and  comfort  of  the  rural  population  in 
that  respect  be  more  disregarded.  Not  only  are  cottages  not 
built,  but  the  old  ones  are  permitted  to  fall  into  decay  and 
ruin,  and  no  disposition  is  shown  to  replace  them.  In  some 
extensive  parishes  the  cottages  are  not  sufficient  for  a  tenth  of 
the  labouring  population,  and  in  many  of  them  there  are  no 
cottages  at  all.  This  great  deficiency  in  one  of  the  first  re- 
quisites for  the  comfort  and  respectability  of  the  labouring 
classes,  is  a  subject  of  just  and  frequent  complaint  by  tenant- 
farmers,  who  are  under  the  necessity  in  consequence  of  em- 
ploying unmarried  men,  and  of  lodging  and  boarding  them  in 
their  houses.  So  strongly  are  the  inconveniences  of  this  de- 
ficiency felt  by  the  farming  community  in  Ayrshire,  that  it 
was  suggested  by  more  than  one  large  occupier,  that  every 
landed  proprietor  should  be  compelled  to  build  and  keep  in 
repair  a  number  of  cottages  on  every  arable  farm  proportioned 
to  its  acreage  or  rent.  Nor  does  this  want  of  sufficient  cot- 
tage accommodation  affect  only  the  interest  of  farmers.  It 
has  a  most  injurious  influence  upon  the  morals  of  the  young 
adult  population  of  a  district  thus  circumstanced.  They 
cannot  marry  unless  they  settle  in  some  village  or  town, 
perhaps  miles  distant  from  their  employer's  farn",  and  so  ex- 
tensive are  many  of  the  parishes  that  even  that  resource 
would  seldom  be  available.  The  natural  result  in  an  amount 
of  immorality  and  illegitimacy,  which,  under  different 
economical  arrangements,  might  probably  be  altogether 
avoided.  I  proceed  to  describe  the  character  of  the  cottage 
accommodation  in  those  parts  of  Ayrshire  which  I  visited, 
and  which,  I  believe,  may  be  considered,  with  few  and  unim- 
portant exceptions,  as  typical  of  the  whole  county.  The  cot- 
tages have  seldom  more  than  one  room,  in  which  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  seven  or  eight  children  are  often  herded  together, 
the  younger  children  with  their  father  and  mother  occupying 


one  bed  and  the  elder  children  sleeping  promiscuously  in  the 
other.  Some  of  the  smaller  farmhouses,  where  several  farms 
have  been  thrown  into  one,  have  been  converted  into  labourers' 
cottages,  but  instead  of  being  arranged  for  the  comfortable 
accommodation  of  a  married  man  and  his  family,  they  have 
generally  been  divided  into  two  miserable  dwellings  with  only  one 
room  in  each.  Very  little  has  been  done  in  Ayrshire  by  the 
landed  proprietors,  to  supply  the  great  want  of  proper  accom- 
modation for  married  labourers  ;  but  on  some  of  the  farms  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  good  cottages,  consisting  of  two  rooms 
and  a  kitchen,  have  recently  been  buit,  and  each  dwelling  is 
provided  with  a  scullery,  pig-house,  and  dry  soil  closet ;  others 
have  one  room  and  a  kitchen,  but  it  is  made  a  condition  where 
the  cottage  contains  two  rooms  that  only  one  bed  shall  be 
placed  in  the  kitchen,  and  if  the  cottage  contains  three  apart- 
ments that  no  bed  shall  be  placed  in  the  one  where  food  is 
cooked  and  eaten.  The  Earl  of  Eghnton  also  erected  a  few 
good  cottages  on  his  estates  in  the  Cunningham  division  of 
Ayrshire,  but  as  the  farms  are  generally  small  in  that  district, 
cottages  are  not  so  much  needed  as  where  the  holdings  are 
more  extensive.  Between  Ayr  and  Girvan  is  the  extensive 
property  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  which  is  laid  out  in  large 
farms  generally  within  a  short  distance  of,  or  contiguous  to, 
the  sea.  The  ploughmen's  cottages  on  this  noble  domain  are 
lamentably  defective.  Stables,  byres,  cart-sheds,  dilapidated 
farmhouses,  and  disused  dog-kennels  have  been  converted  into 
abodes  for  the  people  who  live  on  the  estates.  In  some  of 
these  wretched  places,  consisting  only  of  one  room,  as  many 
as  ten  or  eleven  persons  are  living.  The  damp  broken  clay 
floors  are  covered  with  beds,  the  decaying  thatch  roof  is  per- 
vious to  rain,  which  in  some  cottages  is  kept  out  by  guano- 
bags  stretched  across  the  rafters.  A  considerable  farmer,  who 
rents  one  of  the  largest  farms  on  this  property,  assured  me 
that  it  was  always  with  a  feeling  of  shame  and  humiliation 
that  he  introduced  a  newly  hired  ploughman  to  one  of  these 
hovels  as  his  future  home.  The  characteristics  of  this  rich 
district  are  fine  farms,  commodious  farmhouses,  and  hovels 
such  as  above  described.  The  late  Marquis  of  Ailsa  erected 
a  few  good  cottages  near  his  castle,  Culzean,  but  the  great 
body  of  landed  proprietors  in  this  county  have  not  yet  realised 
the  importance  to  their  own  interest  of  providing  suitable  re- 
sidences for  the  people  by  whom  they  are  surrounded."  He 
could  corroborate  Mr.  Tremenheere  in  a  great  many  of  his  re- 
marks iu  regard  to  cottage  accommodation.  He  found  that 
he  could  not  get  first-class  ploughmen  to  stay  with  him  on 
account  of  the  insufficient  accommodation  he  could  give  them. 
This  was  all  the  worse,  because  the  cottages  on  his  farm  had 
been  erected  within  the  last  30  or  40  years,  but  they  only 
contained  one  apartment.  He  would  go  the  length  of  saying 
that  an  Act  should  be  passed,  preventing  any  one  from  build- 
ing houses  for  human  beiugs  with  only  one  apartment.  It 
was  not  in  keeping  with  the  age  they  lived  iu.  He  knew  of 
two  families  of  six  or  seven  cliildren,  besides  their  parents, 
living  in  a  single  apartment,  and  during  the  last  winter  the 
whole  of  the  children  in  one  of  these  houses  were  laid  down 
with  fever.  It  was  not  only  that  at  present  this  state  of  things 
was  injurious  to  their  interests,  but  children  that  were  being 
housed  in  such  a  way  must  have  their  strength  and  vitality 
considerably  impaired,  so  that,  humanly  speaking,  they  were 
likely  to  be  worse  off  for  farm  labourers  in  the  future  than 
they  had  been  hitherto.  He  would  close  with  a  few  lines 
from  that  remaikable  letter  sent  recently  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
by  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland.  He  must  say  that  until 
he  read  that  letter  he  was  not  aware  that  the  farmers  of  Scot- 
land were  iu  such  a  pitiable  condition,  and  he  believed  few 
were  aware  of  the  enormous  power  landlords  had  over  their 
tenants,  according  to  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant.  This 
letter  began  by  stating  that  that  law  presented  features  which 
might  excite  surprise  that  they  should  ever  have  found 
favour,  or  have  been  so  long  submitted  to,  and  it  closed  with 
these  words,  with  which  he  would  also  conclude  his  paper  : 
"  Our  desire  is  to  bring  to  your  notice,  as  the  head  of  the 
Government,  a  state  of  things  which  we  regard  as  essentially 
wrong,  and  which,  we  with  some  confidence  trust  yon  will 
acknowledge,  calls  at  least  for  examination.  But  if  we  should 
be  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  we  believe  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  the  gross  injustice  done  to  tenants  by  the  present 
state  of  the  law  will  become  a  capital  question  in  Scotland, 
and  when  it  can  neither  be  so  calmly  considered  nor  so  easily 
settled  as  it  may  be  now." 
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Mr.  YouJVG  (Killieuzie)  had  long  held  the  opiuiou  that  no 
one  thing  would  be  of  so  much  advantage  to  the  future  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  as  a  wisely  considered  law,  giving  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements.  lu  Ireland  there 
was  sucli  a  law  at  present ;  in  fact  it  went  much  further,  for 
it  not  only  gave  compensation  for  permanent  improvements, 
hut  for  what  the  law  was  pleased  to  call  disturbance,  which 
he  thought  very  unjust  and  unreasonai)le,  and  a  great  hardship 
to  landh)rds.  But  if  they  got  a  law  for  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, giving  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for  all  such  un- 
exhausted improvements  as  would  add  to  the  letting  value  of 
the  land,  it  would  give  an  immense  impetus  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  country.  For  example,  there  were  large  tracts  of  land 
in  this  country  unreclaimed,  but  no  tenant,  however  enterpris- 
ing, would  do  so  under  a  19  years'  lease  ;  but  he  believed  if 
they  had  a  law  of  this  kind  much  of  that  waste  land  would  be 
reclaimed.  The  effect  would  be  to  decrease  pauperism,  by 
providing  a  larger  amount  of  employment,  and  to  increase  the 
food  of  the  people,  which  would  be  a  national  advantage, 
lie  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Cunninghame  that  if  a  farmer  by 
negligence  or  bad  farming  were  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  de- 
teriorate the  value  of  the  land,  his  landlord  should  have  a 
claim  against  him  for  compensation.  He  believed  if  a  law  of 
this  kind  were  tried  by  experience — the  best  and  highest  test 
they  could  apply — it  would  prove  for  the  benefit  of  the  land- 
lord, the  welfare  of  the  tenant,  and  the  good  of  the  whole 
community. 

Mr.  Clellan  (Knocklaw)  said  in  the  locality  where  he  was 
situated,  though  near  a  large  manufacturing  town,  they  were 
experiencing  a  great  drawback  from  the  want  of  workers. 
Parties  came  from  a  long  distance,  where  there  was  no  cottage 
accommodation,  and  took  away  their  workers,  and  they  had  to 
pay  more  for  their  labour  on  that  account.  Very  few  farms 
had  cottage  accommodation,  and  what  there  was  was  very 
much  of  the  kiud  described  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Caldwell  (Knockshoggle)  said  cottage  accommoda- 
tion was  very  much  wanted  ;  and  not  only  cottage  accommo- 
dation, but  farm-house  accommodation  and  office-house  ac- 
commodation. There  were  a  great  many  farms  that  would 
he  greatly  benefited,  and,  he  thought,  would  be  enabled 
to  pay  more  rent  if  they  had  better  accommodation  for  cattle 
and  grain.  Mr.  Cunninghame  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere's  visit  to  the  county.  He  got  a  schedule  from  him  and 
filled  it  up,  and  as  he  asked  for  any  suggestions,  it  occurred  to 
him  to  suggest  that  landlords  should  be  bound  to  furnish  a 
certain  amount  of  cottage  accommodation  for  a  certain  acre- 
age ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  proprietors,  as  in  some  cases, 
being  unable  so  to  do,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Government  to 
give  grants  for  buildings,  to  he  paid  off  by  instalments,  some- 
thing the  same  as  under  the  Drainage  Act. 

Mr.  Stevenson  (Silverwood)  agreed  with  Mr.  Clellan  in 
thinking  that  the  want  of  cot-houses  on  tiie  farm  pressed 
more  on  the  farmers  in  the  Kilmarnock  district  than  any  of 
the  other  hindrances  that  had  been  mentioned — at  least  they 
felt  it  more  at  present.  Very  few  of  the  farmers  in  their 
locality  had  any  cot-houses.  He  supposed  tliey  had  been  in 
the  habit  long  ago  of  having  young  men  who  lived  at  a  little 
distance  off,  and  who  got  their  food  in  the  farm-house,  and 
went  home  perhaps  every  night,  or  it  might  be  every  Saturday 
night.  But  they  began  to  feel  the  want  of  these  now  more 
than  they  did  in  the  past.  Labourers  were  getting  scarcer, 
and  tlie  young  men  were  not  so  quiet  and  peaceable,  and 
they  did  not  keep  so  timeous  hours  as  they  used  to  do. 
Farmers  now  felt  that  when  they  could  get  a  married  man  it 
was  a  very  great  advantage,  but  they  felt  the  want  of  up- 
putting  for  them  very  much.  lie  thought  there  was  a  little 
objection  on  the  part  of  landlords  to  build  these  cot-houses. 
He  did  not  know  exactly  what  their  objection  was.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  thought  that  it  would  increase  pauperism.  He 
did  not  know  wliether  that  would  be  the  effect  of  it  or  not ; 
but,  certainly,  unless  they  got  something  of  that  kind,  he  did 
not  know  where  in  future  they  were  to  look  for  labourers. 
The  want  was  beginning  to  be  very  much  felt. 

Mr.  Robertson  (Ryeburn)  said  Mr.  Cunningliame  had  re- 
ferred to  two  or  three  things  that  it  needed  a  little  courage 
for  a  tenant-farmer  to  take  up  in  a  meeting  like  this.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  a  class  of  landed-proprietors  in  the  county 
who  had  an  idea  that  this  Club  was  organised  with  a  purpose 
beneath  that  which  came  to  the  public.  Some  of  them 
thought  that  the  Club  was  a  political  combination  as  well  as 


an  agricultural  combination  ;  and  this  was  an  idea  that  caused 
some  parties  to  look  upon  this  Club  with  a  little  lightness, 
and  to  say  that  it  did  not  fairly  represent  the  tenant-farmers 
of  Ayrshire.  There  were  one  or  two  other  things  besides 
those  stated  by  Mr.  Cunninghame  which  might  be  regarded 
as  proving  a  hindrance  to  agriculture.  One  of  them  was  that 
this  country  was  getting  like  the  land  occupied  by  Abraham 
and  Lot — it  was  getting  too  straight  for  those  who  used  it. 
Another  thing  following  from  this  was  tiie  very  high  competi- 
tion which  was  now  taking  place  for  land,  and  the  rent  people 
were  compelled  to  pay  for  it  cramped  them  in  an  injurious 
way,  as  they  had  not  the  capital  left  to  expend  on  the  land 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Whenever  a  man  came 
to  be  hampered  for  capital  to  manage  his  farm,  instead  of  in- 
creasing its  productiveness  in  his  hands  it  would  decrease. 
One  thing  he  could  have  wished  Mr.  Cunninghame  had 
brought  out,  was  not  only  to  state  what  the  hindrances  to 
agriculture  were,  but  how  these  were  to  be  overcome.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  no  farmer  but  was  feeling  less  or  more  what 
had  been  brought  out.  For  instance,  nearly  every  farm  that 
came  into  the  market  had  its  rent  raised  considerably — 20,  30, 
or  40  per  cent.  Now  he  knew  that  there  were  farmers  who 
desisted  from  improving  their  farms,  just  in  the  fear  that  they 
would  have  at  the  end  of  the  lease  to  pay  for  their  own  im- 
provements, or  that  somebody  else  would  take  the  farm  and 
reap  the  benefit.    But  how  were  they  to  get  a  remedy  for  this  P 

Mr.  Cunninghame  said  he  proposed  that  landlords  should 
pay  for  unexhausted  improvements. 

Mr.  RoBETSON  said  if  they  had  such  a  law  as  that,  it  would 
give  great  comfort  to  many  farmers  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, and  they  would  go  on  with  a  freer  hand  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  farms.  It  would  also  tend  more  than 
anything  he  knew  to  establish  a  better  feeling  between  land- 
lords and  tenants. 

Mr.  JouN  Lindsay  (Ayr)  said  it  was  diflicult  to  say  which 
of  the  four  hindrances  that  had  been  referred  to  was  the 
greatest.  Tiie  necessity  of  compensation  for  unexhausted 
manures  and  for  improvements  seemed  to  him  to  rank  very 
high  in  importance.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  practical 
difficulty  in  the  operation  of  such  a  measure.  It  had  been  in 
operation  for  some  time  in  England ;  and  in  fact  had  been 
called  into  existence  there  more  naturally,  owing  to  the  want 
of  leases.  The  fact  that  it  was  in  operation  there,  and  had 
proved  perfectly  workable,  should  encourage  them  to  seek  to 
apply  it  to  Scotland.  It  was  quite  well  known  to  them  in 
this  country  that  many  farms  at  the  expiry  of  a  lease  were 
very  low  in  condition.  The  farmers  who  entered  upon  these 
farms  found  that  five  or  six  years  at  least  were  required  to 
bring  them  to  anything  like  condition ;  and  then  the  same 
interest  that  impelled  the  previous  tenant  to  reduce  the  condi- 
tion of  his  farm,  impelled  hi«  successor  as  his  lease  drew  near 
a  close  to  do  the  same  thing  again.  So  that  for  five  or  six 
years  at  the  beginning  and  five  or  six  years  at  the  end  of  a 
lease,  the  land  was  in  condition  only  to  produce  about  half 
of  its  natural  results.  The  consequence  was  a  loss  to  the 
community  which,  totalised,  was  something  enormous.  On 
that  account  the  question  of  compensation  in  his  view  was  a 
very  important  one,  and  not  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with. 

The  Chairman  said  he  entirely  approved  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed regarding  compensation,  which  could  be  easily  carried 
out.  It  was  a  very  important  thing,  and  more  particularly 
now  that  some  of  the  proprietors  were  trying  to  get  their 
tenants  to  work  away  without  leases. 

Mr.  Wallace  (Breabead)  thought  the  third  head  was  the 
most  important  part  of  Mr.  Cunninghame's  paper.  If  they 
had  a  proper  compensation  clause,  be  thought  they  would  be 
all  right.  He  had  not  much  faith  either  in  mere  amendments 
of  the  law,  or  in  leases.  Tiie  great  thing  was  to  liave  good 
men  to  work  with.  He  thought  they  might  take  a  leaf  out  of 
the  proprietors'  book  and  select  their  landlord  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  landlord  selected  his  tenants.  It  was  possible  they 
might  be  taking  a  rather  one-sided  view  of  some  things,  and 
he  had  been  trying  to  weigh  in  his  own  mind  whether  there 
were  not  grievances  chargeable  against  themselves  as  tenants. 
There  was  one  thing,  that  often  when  a  proprietor  took  an 
interest  in  his  tenants  and  came  amongst  them  as  a  visitor, 
the  tenants  were  ready  to  pounce  upon  him  with  their 
grievances.  Now,  let  them  think  how  they  would  like  if  every 
time  they  were  going  out  amongst  their  workers,  they  were  to 
be  pounced  upon  for  higher  wages,  or  for  some  repairs  to  their 
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houses.  Would  they  uot  go  past  them  as  often  as  they  could  ? 
It  was  right  to  bring  their  grievances  before  their  land- 
lords, but  in  a  business  way  and  in  a  business  place.  Let 
them  go  to  the  mansion-house  or  office  and  meet  the  landlord 
or  factor  in  a  friendly  way,  instead  of  boring  them  with  words 
whenever  they  .chanced  to  meet.  Many  of  their  grievances 
might  be  got  rid  of  in  that  way,  if  they  got  their  proprietors 
really  to  take  an  interest  in  their  affairs.  When  he  began 
farming  he  was  very  much  encouraged  both  by  the  very 
judicious  manager  and  the  proprietor  of  the  estate ;  and  when 
he  ventured  to  do  a  Uttle  improvement  he  never  failed  to  get 
encouragement.  If  they  got  proper  men  as  landlords  they 
were  less  dependent  on  the  laws.  He  questioned  if  they 
would  be  much  better  with  leases,  provided  they  had  a  proper 
compensation  clause.  He  had  changed  his  mind  about  leases  ; 
he  questioned  if  they  were  much  benefited  by  them.  He  be- 
lieved instead  of  short  leases  of  ten  years  or  so,  they  would  be 
much  better  with  yearly  leases  and  a  compensation  clause. 

Mr.  Young  (Kilhenzie)  expressed  his  dissent  from  Mr. 
Wallace's  opinions  in  regard  to  leases.  There  should  be  both 
leases  and  a  compensation  clause,  but  no  tenant  would  go  on 
with  improvements  if  he  was  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  his 
farm  at  any  time.  The  compensation  principle  would  un- 
doubtedly be  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord, 


Mr.  CunNiNGiiA.ME,i  u  replying,  admitted  that  there  were 
!  hindrances  to  agriculture  which  he  had  not  taken  up,  such  as 
■  the  law  of  entail,  and  of  primogeniture  and  the   system   of 
feudal  tenure  under  which  land  was  held.    There  was  another 
which  might  be  rectified  by  farmers  themselves,  viz.,  the  want 
of  an  experimental  farm  where  the  science  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture could  be  learned.     All   other   trades   and   professions 
had  training  machinery  provided ;  but  for  the  management  of 
land,  one  of  the  most  important  businesses  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  there  was  no  special  education  put  within  their  reach. 
He  thought  this  was  a  matter  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Highland  Society,  and  of  tiieir  own  County  Association.     Mr. 
Wallace  seemed  to  think  he  could  do  without  a  lease  if  he  had 
the   clause  about    compensation.      He  would  say  that  both 
]  together  would  be  the  right  thing.    Without  security  of  tenure 
,  there  was  no  inducement  to  men  to  improve  land  or  anything 
I  else.     His  own  opinion  was  that  if  the  law  of  hypothec  were 
abolished   it  would  pave  the  way  for  the  other  hindrances 
I  being  removed.     So  long  as  this  law  was  maintained  farmers 
I  must  either  agree  to  the  conditions  on  an  estate,  or  leave  the 
country  ;  and  so  long  as  hypothec  existed  they  would  get  men 
1  to  come  forward  and  agree  to  any  conditions.    There  would 
never  be  a  real  reform  in   agriculture  until  that  law  was 
'  abolished. 


BOROUGHBRIDGE    AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 
FARM    AGREEMENTS. 


At  the  last  quarterly  meeting,  Mr.  A.  S.  Lawson  in  the 
chair, 

Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  the  vice-president  and  secretary, 
opened  a  discussion  on  farm  agreements.  He  said  the  well- 
being  of  our  country  depends  much  upon  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  success  of  our  farming  is  based  greatly  upon  the 
understanding  between  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil, 
and  upon  the  feeling  which  exists  between  one  and  the  other. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  between 
them,  and  tiiat  all  undertakings  may  be  leased  upon  a  business 
footing,  an  equitable  and  reasonable  agreement  is  most  de- 
sirable, by  which  much  unpleasantness  and  even  litigation 
may  be  avoided.  This  document  should  be  drawn  up  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  landlord  shall  neither  exercise  undu- 
authority  over  his  tenant,  bind  him  to  impracticable  courses, 
nor  restrain  hira  in  any  way  which  may  cripple  his  efforts  in 
pursuing  the  most  profitable  course  ;  yet  every  tenant  should 
be  bound  to  farm  well,  for  we  know  that  to  farm  land  otherwise 
id  at  once  an  abuse  of  trust,  a  robbery  upon  the  community  at 
large,  an  injury  to  the  landlord,  and  a  waste  of  time  and  talent. 
I  would  therefore  have  an  agreement  so  far  stringent  as  to 
enforce  good  farming  ;  but  to  a  deserving  tenant  let  the  con- 
ditions be  elastic,  and  give  him  all  his  own  way,  no  matter 
how  he  crops,  stacks,  or  tills,  so  long  as  he  sustains  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  under  his  care.  Allow  him  to  alter  or  vary 
his  rotation  of  cropping,  so  as  to  regulate  his  produce  to  meet 
the  times  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  grain  is  comparatively  dear,  let 
him  take  as  many  white  crops  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
quality  of  the  land.  Oa  the  other  hand,  a  judicious  farmer 
will  produce  all  the  green  crops  he  ca.i  when  animal  iood  is 
dear  ;  and  allow  him  to  sell  off  any  produce  which  he  may  be 
able  to  do  to  his  advantage,  so  long  as  he  is  purchasing 
artificial  food  in  lieu  thereof.  In  farms  which  are  frequently 
changing  tenants  it  is,  indeed,  painful  to  witness  the  gradual 
deterioration,  and  consequent  loss  to  the  country,  as  well  as 
to  those  more  directly  interested  in  such  farms.  Now 
this  loss  which  invariably  takes  place,  more  or  less, 
whenever  a  farm  changes  hands,  I  think  might  be  miti- 
gated to  a  great  extent,  if  not  altogether  remedied,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  clause  giving  compensation  to  the  off-going 
tenant  for  unexhausted  manures,  and  for  all  permanent  improve- 
ments which  may  enhance  the  value  of  the  property.  If  this 
were  judiciously  carried  out,  no  material  change  in  the  appear- 
ance or  resources  of  a  farm  would  occur.  If  the  tenant  con- 
templated leaving,  or  had  to  quit  from  unforseen  circumstances, 
the  farm  would  not  suffer,  and  the  tenant  would,  in  either  case, 
be  protected  and  compensated,  whilst  the  landlord,  or  his  suc- 


ceeding tenant,  would  be  alike  benefitted.  We  will  presume  a 
case.  When  a  farmer  anticipates  leaving  his  farm  he  generally 
acts  with  caution,  and,  as  it  is  called  "  farms  to  leave,"  he 
spends  as  little  as  possible,  and  gets  what  he  can  out  of  the 
land  regardless  ot  its  deterioration.  Such  a  course  is  admitted 
by  all  practical  men  to  be  fraught  with  loss.  The  tenant  does 
not  make  money  by  it,  yet  he  feels  satisfied  that  he  is  leaving 
nothing  in  the  place  for  his  successor,  whom  he  fairly  calcu- 
lates will  not  thank  him  for  what  he  may  leave.  It  necessarily 
follows  that  the  farm  is  much  reduced,  and  it  not  unfrequently 
takes  the  succeeding  tenant  three  or  four  years  to  restore  it  to 
its  natural  state  of  fertility  ;  hence  a  loss  of  time,  say  five  or 
six  years,  durmg  which  period  tiie  farm  is  profitless,  as  the 
produce  is  not  equal  to  what  it  is  calculated  to  grow  under 
generous  treatment.  As  such  cases  are  numerous  throughout 
the  country,  an  immense  national  loss  is  the  result,  which 
ought  if  possible,  to  be  remedied,  and  which  I  thiuk  might  be, 
with  a  fair  tenant-right  allowance.  As  various  modes  of 
farming  apply  to  different  districts,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  me  to  attempt  to  draw  up  an  agreement  which  would  be 
applicable  to  every  district,  even  in  this  county  ;  I  have,  there- 
fore, framed  what  I  intend  to  introduce  for  discussion  to-day 
so  as  to  meet  the  requirement  of  this  locality.  Tiie  subject 
has  for  some  years  had  a  good  deal  of  my  attention,  during 
which  time  the  clauses  of  my  agreements  have  undergone 
numerous  alterations  and  additions,  which  from  time  to  time  I 
have  from  observation  and  practical  experience  found  neces- 
sary, and  which,  I  flatter  myself,  is  now  so  modified  as  to  form 
a  fair,  just,  and  equitable  agreement  between  the  proprietor  aud 
occupier,  so  that  the  latter  shall  feel  himself  almost  as  secure 
and  pretty  well  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  were  farming  under 
a  lease  to  which  landowners  generally  have  so  great  an  objection 
To  a  close  observer  of  country  affairs,  it  is  at  once  painfully 
obvious  that  some  alteration  it  needed  to  remedy  the  pre- 
sent unhappy  state  of  things  in  our  poor-land  districts,  especially 
where  a  great  portion  is  under  the  plough.  The  appliances  of 
improved  machinery  and  chemical  discoveries,  which  have 
aided  the  good-land  farmer  in  augmenting  his  crops  to  meet 
increased  rents  and  expenditure,  which  are  quite  35  per  cent, 
more  than  they  were  50  years  ago,  appear  to  have  done  little 
to  improve  the  condition  either  of  poor  soils  or  of  those  who 
farm  them.  And,  were  it  not  that  land  had  an  improving 
value,  a  great  portion  of  our  poor  soils,  regardless  of  the  facili- 
ties offered  for  tlieir  improvement,  would  have  been  worthless 
by  25  per  cent,  than  they  were  a  century  ago  ;  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  needy  tenants  having  been  allowed  to  plough 
up  the  grass  land,  in  lieu  of  which  they  engaged  to  lay  down 
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other  laud,  under  a  plea  that  it  required  a  rest.  The  consequence 
was  that  so  laid  away  iu  its  miserably  impoverished  conditioii  it 
became  comparatively  waste  land,  in  which  state  it  still  remains. 
I  would  urge  the  policy  of  the  owners  of  such  estates  giving 
this  their  attention,  and  meeting  their  tenants  in  every  reason- 
able way  in  aiding  them  iu  improving  their  several  farms,  and 
in  laying  down  to  grass  as  much  as  possible  such  land  as  does 
not  meet  the  expenses  of  cultivation  ;  not  by  merely  sowing  it 
when  in  a  fouled  state  with  hay  seeds  of  questionable  origin  or 
kind,  but  by  having  it  thoroughly  cleaned  and  sown  without  a 
corn  crop,  with  seeds  selected  to  suit  the  climate  and  character 
of  the  soil.  To  ensure  an  early  and  permanent  sward,  lime, 
bones,  or  other  fertilisers  ought  to  be  used,  to  the  cost  of  which 
the  owner  of  the  land  might  fairly  contribute  so  far  as  the  case 
seemed  to  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  numerous 
estates  of  this  class,  the  value  of  which,  during  the  last  century, 
has  been  almost  quadrupled,  and  which  are  examples  of  what 
can  be  done  by  landlords  paying  attention  to  the  improvements 
of  their  estates,  and  by  assisting  liberally  such  tenants  as,  by 
their  skill  and  energy,  gradually  improve  the  land,  and  ridding 
the  helpless  ones,  who  merely  waste  their  time  and  money,  and 
are  detrimental  to  all  improvements ;  and  ridding  the  helpless 
ones,  who  for  want  of  capital  and  energy  are  unequal  to  their 
undertakings  ;  but,  who  are  deluded  by  the  expectation  that 
times  will  mend  and  improve  their  positions,  whereas  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  little  capital  is  frittered  away,  and  at  last 
tenant  and  farm  are  alike  reduced  to  poverty,  the  former  is 
quitted  by  excusing  part  of  arrears  or  some  other  indulgence, 
and  the  latter  is  left  in  such  a  miserable  plight  that  an  outlay 
representing  two  or  three  years'  rent  lias  to  be  expended  upon 
it  ere  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  an  eligible  tenant.  Although 
I  flatter  myself  that  the  agreement  I  am  about  to  submit  for 
your  criticism  is  a  fair  one,  1  trust  that  I  shall  be  assailed  on 
every  clause,  for,  if  so,  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  learn  from  each 
other  some  valuable  inlormatiou,  for  which  purpose  I  believe 
we  have  assembled  here.  Mr.  Scott  then  read  a  form  of  agree- 
ment which  he  thought  suitable  to  the  district,  in  which  he 
recommended  landowners  to  encourage  in  every  way  eligible 
tenants,  and  the  adoption  of  a  compensation  clause  he  consi- 
dered desirable  to  meet  the  fair  claims  of  the  off-going  tenant. 

Tlie  Rev.  C.  H.  Sale  inquired  when  guano  was  applied  to 
the  soil  whether  anything  remained  of  that  fertilizer  on  arable 
land  for  a  third  crop. 

Mr.  Jacob  Smith  replied  that  in  his  opinion  none  would 
remain  at  all. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  Michaelmas  was  the  hest  time  of  the 


year  to  enter  upon  a  farm.  October  was  the  fust  month  of  the 
farmer's  year,  as  he  commenced  his  year  in  October  by  working 
his  land,  lie  considered  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  in- 
coming tenant  was  admitted  to  his  farm  iu  October. 

The  Chairman  said  in  that  case  they  would  have  to  alter 
the  whole  course  and  custom  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Jacob  Smith  said  that  if  they  grew  two  white  crops 
in  succession,  with  one-fourth  of  the  land  in  green  crop  or  in 
fallow,  they  must  go  upon  a  five-course  cultivation.  He  ad- 
vocated a  liberal  allowance  of  tillages  and  in  that  part  of  the 
country  the  use  of  tillages  and  cake  had  wonderfully  increased. 
In  his  recollection  the  increase  had  been  most  remarkable  in 
that  neighbourhood,  for  large  numbers  of  farmers  who  twenty, 
and  even  ten,  years  ago,  never  used  tillages  at  all,  were  now 
applying  them  liberally  to  their  land.  Tarmers  who  thus  dealt 
liberally  with  their  laud  and  kept  it  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
ought  to  have  some  safeguards,  and  he  suggested  the  adoption 
of  an  equitable  syst«m  of  tenant-right,  expressing  a  hope  that  in 
time  they  should  possess  the  advantage  of  such  a  system  iu  that 
district.  The  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society 
had  offered  liberal  prizes  for  the  best  examples  of  profitable 
farming  in  the  county,  hut  he  should  have  much  preferred  the 
Council  giving  to  the  members  of  the  Society  the  opportunity 
of  having  their  manures  analysed  by  a  properly  qurlified  man 
of  first-rate  ability  as  an  analyst.  This  would  have  been  a 
better  mode  of  expending  the  money  than  in  laying  it  out  in 
prizes  upon  the  best  cultivated  farms.  With  regard  to  the 
subject  of  artificial  manures  the  farmers  of  this  country,  as 
they  were  well  aware,  were  defrauded  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent. It  was  high  time  that  those  worthless  adulterated  ma- 
nures were  put  a  stop  to  by  some  means  or  other.  He  was 
very  glad  that  Mr.  Scott  had  introduced  the  question  of  farm 
agreements,  and  he  hoped  that  they  should  hear  of  it  again  . 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  if  he  had  two  wheat  crops  in  succession 
it  would  not  follow  that  he  had  no  more  than  one-fourth  un- 
under  root  crop. 

Mr.  Jacob  Siiitii,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Scott,  said  that  entry 
at  Michaelmas  upon  grass  land  was  against  the  tenant,  but 
upon  arable  laud  it  was  in  favour  of  the  tenant.  The  com- 
pensation clauses  were  likely  to  lead  to  fraud. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  the  matter  might  be  left  to  two  arbi- 
trators. The  compensation  clauses  to  be  equitably  adopted 
must  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  honesty  of  the  off-going 
tenant.  He  believed  that  if  compensation  clauses  were  not 
adopted  that  eventually  the  question  would  be  forced  upon 
them  by  the  Legislature, 


HADDINGTON    FARMERS'    CLUB. 
SPECIAL  MANURES. 


At  the  usual  monthly  meeting,  Mr.  Samuel  Shlreflf,  Saltcoats, 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Shireff  read  a  paper  on  "  What 
special  manures  should  he  used  as  auxiliaries  in  raising  the 
cereal  and  green  crops  usually  grown  in  the  county." 

He  said  :  There  is  now  greater  necessity  than  ever  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  question,  from  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  pure 
Peruvian  guano  is  nearly  exhausted.  In  short,  it  has  become 
so  dear  and  so  scarce,  and  the  quality  so  varied,  that  merchants 
will  not  guarantee  its  quality.  It  is  true  that  a  very  good 
substitute  has  been  found  in  the  best  class  of  Ichaboe ;  but 
this  guano  is  also  scarce,  and  very  nearly  exhausted,  and  at 
present  the  great  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  combined  agency 
of  agricultural  chemistry  and  field  practice  is  the  possibility  of 
producing  artificially  a  manure  equal  as  a  fertilizer  to  the  best 
Peruvian  guano.  Our  agricultural  chemists  can  tell  us  per- 
fectly by  analysis  the  component  parts  of  Peruvian  guano,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  defy  any  manufacturer  to  make  it.  He 
might  produce  a  manure  similar  in  analysis,  but  not  capable  of 
producing  the  same  results.  At  least  such  is  our  present 
opinion,  and  nothing  would  give  us  more  pleasure  than  writing 
our  opinion  wrong,  and  acknowledging  to  the  best  in  our 
power  the  talent,  the  genius  of  the  man  who  can  give  to  agri- 
culture a  manufactured  manure  equal  to  Peruvian  guano.  I  j 
have  often  heard  some  of  our  best  farmers  remark  that  all  ex- 


periments merely  tended  more  and  more  to  show  the  superiority 
of  Peruvian  guano  over  all  other  manures,  therefore  it  was  no 
use  repeating  them.  This  would  have  been  all  very  well  had 
we  been  certain  of  a  continued  supply  of  Peruvian  at  a  reason- 
able price.  Experiments  were  made  by  the  Club  some  time 
ago,  with  the  view  to  find  the  best  substitute  for  it,  and  also 
to  try  the  possibility  of  growing  good  crops  of  Swedish  turnips 
with  artificial  manure  alone.  A  committee  was  formed,  of 
which  Mr.  Hope,  Fentonbarnes,  was  convener,  and  the  follow- 
ing series  of  experiments  were  agreed  upon  :  E,  12  tons  farm- 
yard manure  and  4  cwt.  Peruvian  guano  ;  D,  6  cwt.  Peruvian 
guano  and  2  cwt.  dissolved  bones ;  C,  6  cwt.  Peruvian  guano 
and  2  cwt.  bonemeal ;  B,  6  cwt.  Peruvian  guano  and  2  cwt. 
Bolivian  guano ;  A,  8  cwt.  Peruvian  guano.  The  above  ex- 
periments with  more  than  6  cwt.  Peruvian  guano.  1,  6  cwt. 
Peruvian  guano ;  2,  nitrate  of  soda  and  phosphates,  same  ma- 
nurial  strength  as  6  cwt.  Peruvian  guano ;  3,  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  phosphates,  same  manurial  strength  as  above. 
1,  2,  and  3  are  experiments  with  ammonia  from  the  three  great 
sources.     4,  3  cwt.  Peruvian  guano  and  5  cwt.  Bolivian  guano  ; 

5,  3  cwt.  Peruvian  guano  and  5  cwt.  bonemeal  or  dust.  4  and 
5  are  experiments  with  ammonia  and  undissolved  phosphates. 

6,  3  cwt.  Peruvian  guano  and  5  cwt.  dissolved  bones ;  7,  3  cwt. 
Peruvian  guano  and  5  cwt.  boneash  superphosphates,    6  and  7 
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are  experiments  with  ammonia  and  dissolved  phosphates.    8, 
2^  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  2  cwt.  dissolved  hones,  2cwt.  bonedust 
and  2  cwt.  Bolivian  guano.     8  is  an  experiment  with  nitrate, 
dissolved,  and  undissolved  phosphates.     Each  experiment  made 
on  a  quarter  of  an  imperial  acre,  measured  thus,  the  drills  being 
27  inches  wide :  8  drills,  equal  to  6  yards  wide  by  2011  yards 
long,  equal  to  1,210  square  yards  ;  12  drills,  equal  to  9  yards 
wide  by  134  4<-9ths   long,  equal  to  1,210  square  yards ;  Ki 
drills,  equal  to  12  yards  wide  by  101  5-6ths  long,  equal  to  1,210 
square  yards  ;  1,210  yards  equal  to  j  of  an  imperial  acre.     Mr. 
Shireff  then  submitted  a  long  table  of  results  of  the  above  expe- 
riments, from  wliich,  he  said,  one  thing  is  distinctly  proved — 
the  superiority  of  farm-yard  manure  and  guano,  which  gives 
the  largest  produce  over  the  rotation.    Eight  cwt.  per  acre  of 
Peruvian  stands  second ;  3  cwt.  Peruvian  guano  and  5  cwt. 
bone-meal,  third.    This  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  hone- 
meal  in  preference  to  the  best  bone-ash  superphosphate.     But 
the  difficulty  lies  in  this — One  manure  may  be  said  compara- 
tively to  exhaust  itself  by  doing  a  great  deal  the  first  year. 
For  example.  No.  7-    The  experiment  with  guano  and  dis- 
solved bone-ash  stood  first  with  turnip  crop,  even  when  turnips 
are  all  eaten  on  the  ground.    Perhaps  an  immediate  return  in 
the  shape  of  a  better  turnip  crop  is  most  advantageous  to  tlie 
farm.    The  difficulty  now  is  to  get  real  good  superphosphate. 
A  mineral  superphosphate  on  many  soils  will  grow  quite  as 
large  a  crop  as  a  bone  one,  when  the  two  are  mixed.     No 
chemist  can  detect  the  proportions,  and  I  think  the  best  plan 
is  to  purchase  a  well-manufactured  mineral  superphosphate, 
which  can  be  sold  at  about  £4  or  £4  10s.  per  ton,  and  bone- 
meal  at  £8  10s.,  and  mix  the  two  at  home.     I  do  not  think  it 
is  piofitabJe  for  farmers  to  buy  mixtures.    They  may  do  so 
to  save  themselves  trouble,  but  I  cannot  see  how  any  one  living 
in  town  can  prescribe  for  soils  he  does  not  know  the  texture 
of.     It  is  just  like  a  doctor  prescribing  for  a  patient  he  did 
not  know,  and  probably  never  saw.    But  to  turn  more  parti- 
cularly to  Mr.  Harvey's  motion,  viz.,  the  best  special  manures 
to  be  used  as  auxiliaries  in  raising  cereal  and  green  crops  in 
East-Lothian.     There  is  no  doubt  Peruvian  guano  is  the  best, 
and  should  be  the  basis  of  the  mixture  for  every  farm.     To 
grow  potatoes  on  the  generality  of  soils  in  the  county,  I  would 
prescribe  from  not  less  than  25  to  30  tons  per  acre  of  farm- 
yard manure  and  5  cwt.  Peruvian   and   2  cwt.  kainit  salt. 
Without  farm-yard  manure,  5  cwt.  Peruvian,  5  cwt.   bone- 
meal,  5  cwt.  rape-dust,  5  cwt,  coprolite  superphosphate,  2  cwt. 
kainit.     Unless  after  grass  which  has  been  particularly  well 
pastured,  less  manure  will  not  do.     I  find,  by  experience,  it  far 
more  profitable  to  manure  a  small  portion   thoroughly  well 
than  attempt  a  large  acreage  with  moderate  quantity.  You  will 
grow  more  potatoes  in  the  small  piece.  Turnips  will  grow  a  large 
crop  with  half  the  manure  required  for  potatoes — i.e.,  if  the  sea- 
son is  favourable.     A  doubt  existed  regarded  the  possibility  of 
growing  swedes  without  farm-yard  manure,  but  this  has  been 
proved  a  fallacy  long  ago.    On  laud  in  good  condition,  11  cwt. 
per  acre   of  the  mixture  I  proposed  for  potatoes  will  grow  a 
fine  crop.    For  the  cereal  crops — For  oats  :  Peruvian   guano, 
3  or  3  cwt.  per  acre  with  the  seed  is  most  profitable,  altliough 
a  top  dressing  with  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
very  beneficial,  but  it  is  often    difficult  to   get   a  favourable 
shower  to  wash  it  in.    For  autumn  wheat — 2   or   3    cwt.  per 
acre  guano  and  1  cwt.  salt.     I  have  found  Lawson's  phospho 
guano  a  most  admirable  manure  for  winter  wheat.     The   best 
spring  top  dressing  is  a  mixture  in  equal   proportions   of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  common  salt,  and  Peruvian  guano — 4  cwt. 
per  acre.     For  barley — Peruvian  guano  and  salt ;  3  cwt.  Peru- 
vian and  1  cwt.  salt.    For  hay — 1^  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  1|  cwt. 
Peruvian.    For  the    last  two  seasons  we  have  scarcely  been 
able  to  trace  any  efi'ects  from  the  top   dressing  ;  but   it   has 
been  remarked  that  the  second  crop  is  generally  better  after 
Peruvian  guano  than  nitrate  of  soda  applied  alone.     Now,   if 
I  was  asked  by  anyone  who  read  these  various  applications  of 
artificial  manures,  "  What  would  you  apply  instead  of  Peru- 
vian," it  would  prove  a  puzzle,  and  agricultural  chemists  will 
never  find  out  a  substitute  unless  they  are  assisted  with  field 
experiments  on   a  large   scale.     One  would  suppose  that   a 
manure  very  nearly  approaching   Peruvian   guano   could   be 
manufactured  from  a  mixture  of  the  best  phosphatic  gnano 
and  sulphate  ammonia.    I  do  not  think  so.     I  believe  a  mix- 
ture might  be  made  to  yield  the  same  analysis,  but  the  deposit 
would  require  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  atmospheric  influences 
as  the  Peruvian  guano  has  experienced  ;  in  fact,  to  lie  on  some 


arid  rock  for  a  thousand  years.  One  thing  is,  we  must  be 
thoroughly  careful  whatever  manure  we  use,  and  be  certain  it 
is  pure.  I  take  samples  of  all  the  manures  used  every  year, 
and  have  them  analysed.  The  expense  is  trifling  compared 
to  the  sum  spent,  and  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  merchants,  to 
hear  a  good  report.  The  other  side  of  the  picture  we 
need  not  dwell  upon.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  the 
wish  that  this  club  would  arrange  a  series  of  experiments 
with  the  turnip  crop,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  substitute 
for  Peruvian  guano.  Mr.  Shireff  then  read  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Professor  An- 
derson in  transmitting  several  analyses  of  manures  :  "  1  agree 
with  you  in  the  opinion  that  a  more  systematic  occasion  should 
be  had  to  analyse  than  is  at  present  customary  ;  but  I  think 
that  some  means  should  be  adopted  to  diminish  the  number  of 
analyses.  To  the  small  farmer  who  buys  a  ton  or  two  of 
manure  the  cost  of  an  analysis  made  with  proper  care  is  a 
serious  addition  to  his  expenditure,  while  to  the  large  farmer 
who  buys  £500  or  £1,000  worth  the  cost  of  even  half-a-dozen 
analyses  is  a  cheap  insurance  which  he  acts  unwisely  if  he 
omits.  I  have  frequently,  when  occasion  offered,  urged  on 
farmers  the  importance  of  combining  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, so  that  ten  or  twenty  individuals  around  the  same  railway 
station  should  agree  to  take  their  manures  from  the  same 
manufacturer,  so  tliat  one  or  two  analyses  would  serve  for  all ; 
and  if  to  this  were  added  a  record  of  the  produce  obtained 
from  each  manure,  the  results  would,  after  some  years  had 
passed,  far  more  than  repay  the  labour  expended  on  the  experi- 
ments, and  form  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  practical 
agriculture.  A  few  co-operative  associations  of  this  kind  have 
been  formed,  but  none  of  them  have  fully  carried  out  my  plan, 
which  would  no  doubt  involve  some  trouble  ;  but  I  think  it 
well  deserves  a  trial.  There  is  another  point  on  which  I  think 
farmers  ought  to  agree,  and  that  is  a  fair  and  definite  system 
for  valuing  manures.  Hitherto  this  has  been  left  to  the 
chemist,  to  whom  it  does  not  properly  belong,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory,  because  no  sooner  has  a  system  been 
established  which  receives  the  support  of  some  manufacturers, 
than  others  describe  it  as  totally  fallacious  and  even  absurd, 
and  it  can  never  have  the  influence  that  a  system  originating 
with  the  farmers  would  have.  I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  plan 
having  once  been  established,  would  soon  annihilate  half  the 
manufacturers  of  inferior  manures." 

Mr.  Harvey  (Whittiugham  Mains)  thought  it  would  be 
admitted  by  all  that  what  was  sold  as  saline  manures  had  the 
most  immediate  eff'ect,  and  in  dry  seasons  they  could  not  give 
the  land  too  great  a  quantity ;  but  if  they  happened  to  get  a 
wet,  cold  summer  they  were  perhaps  calclulated  to  do  harm. 
Farmers  were,  therefore,  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements, 
even  after  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  on  manures.  He 
had  not  had  so  much  experience  of  bones,  but  Peruvian  guano 
seemed  to  suit  both  cases,  and  in  top-dressing  wheat,  barley, 
or  oats  with  it  it  was  not  easily  overdoing  it.  He  had  been 
accustomed  for  several  years  to  get  the  guano  which  Mr. 
Brodie  sold,  and  to  mix  it  half-and-half  with  Peruvian.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  if  the  land  was  in  good  order,  2  or  3  cwt. 
per  acre  was  successful  in  producing  a  good  bulk  of  wheat ; 
but  according  to  their  soil  and  climate,  farmers  must  profit  by 
their  own  observation  and  experience  in  using  any  manures. 

Mr.  Hakpek  (Snaw^den)  referred  to  the  vast  increase  of 
artificial  manures  now  used  by  the  tenant-farmer  compared 
with  those  used  by  the  last  generation,  when  only  the  dung 
made  on  the  farm  was  utilised  for  growing  the  green  crops. 
Then,  when  the  dung  was  finished,  the  remainder  of  the 
fallow-break  was  summer-fallowed,  and  sown  with  wheat  in 
the  autumn,  and  the  rest  of  the  manure  scraped  during  the 
summer  time  was  applied  to  it.  That  manure,  he  dared  say, 
was  very  little  worth,  for  it  was  mainly  made  of  straw,  fer- 
mented by  water.  And  yet  the  turnip  crops  raised  in  these 
days,  he  was  told,  were  good,  and  wheat  was  far  superior  in 
quality  to  that  raised  now.  The  land  was,  of  course,  compara- 
tively new  to  turnips,  and,  he  dared  say,  was  far  less  cropped 
than  now ;  but  in  these  days  plain  farming  and  high  rents 
did  not  correspond.  Then,  again,  no  matter  what  ma- 
nure was  used,  where  the  game  was  highly  preserved, 
the  returns  from  crops  were  always  unsatisfactory,  if 
not  ruinous.  As  a  rule,  he  cropped  grass  land  three 
or  four  years,  and  he  never  top-dressed  it  except  for  tares, 
which  he  sowed  after  lea.  This  enabled  him  to  be  more  libe- 
ral in  his  supply  of  manures  to  the  turnips.    For  the  last  two 
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or  three  years  lie  had  given  up  the  use  of  Peruvian  guano,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  the  quality  was  not  so  good  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  aud  also  because  it  was  too  highly  priced.  He 
found  that  he  could  raise  a  good  turnip  crop  without  it  at  a 
cheaper  rate  by  using  other  manures.  He  had  always  avoided 
a  great  number  of  manures  that  were  sold  in  the  market,  under 
whatsoever  title  or  designation  they  were  presented,  and  he 
used  simply  a  few  of  the  standard  guanos  and  dissolved  bones. 
The  use  of  the  latter  he  had  even  given  up,  because  he  was 
never  sure  whether  he  was  getting  dissolved  bones  or  phosphate 
coprolites.  He  used  broken  bones,  of  which  there  could  be  no 
doubt ;  and  while  he  could  raise  turnips  with  them,  he  found 
the  succeeding  grass  far  more  benefited  than  after  dissolved 
bones.  Of  course  he  spoke  simply  of  his  own  district  (a  light 
soil)  and  of  his  own  climate,  and  each  farmer  must  to  a  large 
extent  go  by  his  own  experience,  and  judge  by  after  results. 
Before  he  sat  down  he  must  allude  to  the  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  Chemistry  Department  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society.  He  did  not  mean  in  the  least  to  insinuate 
a  word  against  the  gentleman  who  was  at  its  head,  but  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  Glasgow  was  not  the  place  where  he  should 
reside  and  carry  on  his  researches.  If  they  were  ouly  to  have 
one  chemist,  he  thought  that  he  should  reside  in  Edinburgh  ; 
but  there  ought  to  be  one  in  Edinburgh,  another  in  Glasgow, 
and  a  third  in  Aberdeen — in  which  places  farmers  might  come 
into  familiar  contact  with  them,  learn  agricultural  chemistry, 
and  attend  their  lectures.  They  might  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  beneficial  in  putting  down  the  inferior  manures, 
which  all  respectable  merchants  would  like  to  see  put  down. 


Mr.  Smith  (Whittinghara)  also  referred  to  the  importance 
of  farmers  obtaining  good  analyses  of  manures,  and  judging  by 
their  results.  At  present  they  must  depend  on  one  or  two  at 
present  before  them,  especially  bones  and  guanos.  He  did  not 
like  manures  produced  under  a  general  name.  Although  they 
might  not  like  co-operative  societies  as  a  rule,  the  true  way  out 
of  the  difiiculty  would  be  to  constitute  for  themselves  a  joint- 
stock  company  to  secure  genuine  material  in  a  raw  state,  and 
manufacture  it  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Paton  (Standing  Stane)  thought  that  the  Club  should 
turn  its  eye  to  the  Highland  Society.  The  Society  had  paid 
far  too  little  attention  to  the  chemistry  department  in  connec- 
tion with  manures.  They  should  admire  the  plucky  way  in 
which  Mr.  Harvey  had  brought  the  subject  before  the  Society 
year  after  year,  and  he  was  sure  that  Mr.  Harvey  would  by  and 
by  be  better  supported.  Why  should  the  Society's  chemist 
be  placed  in  Glasgow,  in  which  district  only  a  tenth  part  of 
the  manure  was  used  compared  with  the  eastern  counties  of 
the  country  ?  He  thought  that  the  Club  should  ask  she  High- 
land Society  to  appoint  a  chemist  in  Edinburgh.  At  any  rate 
he  would  urge  on  the  Club  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  get  more 
insight  into  the  composition  of  manures,  for  which  they  paid 
annually  such  large  sums  of  money. 

Mr.  DuEiE  (Barney  Mains)  had  tried  ground  cotton  seed 
along  with  Peruvian  guano  and  farm  manure  on  potatoes,  and 
the  result  was  a  very  fine  crop. 

Mr.  Shireff,  in  the  course  of  a  short  reply,  said  that  he  did 
not  see  that  much  inconvenience  arose  from  Professor  Ander- 
son, the  chemist  of  the  Highland  Society,  residing  in  Glasgow 


KINGSCOTE    AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 
HORSE  AND    CATTLE    DISEASES. 


At  the  monthly  meeting,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hayward  in  the  chair, 
Professor  McBkide,  of  Edinburgh,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
cause,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  a  few  diseases  in  the  horse 
and  ox. 

He  said :  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  studied  the  diseases 
of  the  lower  animals,  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  those  which 
play  such  havoc  amongst  our  live  stock  are  preventible,  and 
that  the  continued  loss  of  capital  from  disease  or  death  is  due  to 
utter  neglect,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  speaking,  ignorance 
of  all  physiological  laws,  accompanied  by  its  hand-maidens, 
mismanagement,  and  carelessness.  The  neglect  of  those  vital 
laws  which  govern  the  health  of  animals  is  nowhere  so  flagrant 
as  in  the  feeding  of  our  horses.  The  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject to  agriculturists  will  be  at  once  apparent  when  we  consi- 
der the  large  amount  of  capital  that  is  being  annually  lost  by 
faulty  systems  of  management.  The  present  time  is  most 
opportune  for  the  discussion  of  such  subjects,  seeing  that  we 
have  a  great  deficiency  in  the  food  supplies.  Scanty  supplies 
are  invariably  followed  by  an  increased  mortality  of  stock, 
more  especially  from  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  are 
due  to  bulky  trash  being  substituted  for  nutritious  food.  Owing 
to  the  shortness  of  the  time  allotted  to  us  in  this  lecture  for  the 
consideration  of  so  many  diseases,  each  of  which  would  require 
at  least  one  hour  for  its  proper  illucidation,  we  can  only  describe 
one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  the  diseases  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  in  the  horse,  viz.,  coolced  food.  Our  reason  for 
selecting  this  cause  above  all  others  is  simply  because  in  all 
agricultural  books  bearing  upon  the  feeding  of  horses  we  find 
that  cooked  food  is  highly  recommended.  In  our  treatment  of 
disease  we  have  seen  its  many  advantages,  and  consider  it  our 
duty  to  direct  especial  notice  to  it.  No  doubt  you  will  all 
agree  with  us  that  in  this  matter  prevention  is  better  than 
cure  ;  and  that  we  shall  benefit  you  more  by  indicating  how 
j'ou  may  save  capital,  utilize  food,  improve  the  working  con- 
dition of  your  horses,  aud  thus  prevent  disease,  than  by  any 
information  we  could  give  you  as  to  the  cure  of  such  disorders. 
The  first  subject  we  will  eousiderthis  evening  is  the  prevention 
ofinfesfinal  disorders  in  the  horse.  To  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  _  loss  sustained  by  a  faulty  dietary,  we  will  quote  a  few 
statistics  from  an  agricultural  district  second  to  noue  in  Great 
Britain  —  we  mean  the  Lothians  :  In  Mid-Lothian  the  loss 
by  colic,  ruptured  stomach,  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels 


was  at  least  37^  per  cent,  of  the  animals  that  died  of  disease  in 
1851,  about  28  per  cent,  in  1852,  upwards  of  40  per  cent,  in 
1853,  nearly  the  same  in  1854  and  1855,  and  upwards  of  45 
per  cent,  in  1856.  Erom  our  notes  of  examination  (extending 
over  a  lengthy  period)  of  dead  horses  admitted  into  Towns- 
hend's  works,  for  the  purpose  of  making  manure,  we  find  that 
about  60  per  cent,  of  those  admitted  had  died  of  intestinal  dis- 
orders. Prom  an  examination  of  such  statistics  we  are  brought 
ftice  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  capital  to  the  owners  of 
horses  from  such  maladies  must  be  very  great,  much  more 
so,  probably,  than  any  of  you  imagined.  Before  discussing  the 
disadvantages  of  cooked  food,  we  will  briefly  review  its 
supposed  advantages.  It  is  increased  in  bulk,  increased  in 
weight,  and  is  supposed  to  be  more  nutritious,  and  to  be 
brought  nearer  the  stage  of  being  more  readily  dissolved  and 
absorbed,  and  last,  although  not  least,  is  reckoned  to  be  much 
cheaper,  especially  as  diseased  roots  may  thus  be  economised. 
Such  being,  in  a  great  measure,  the  fancied  advantages,  let  us 
examine  them.  First,  Its  increasedbulk  is  a  very  grave  disadvan- 
tage, as  it  weakens  the  coats  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  as  a 
result  delays  or  prevents  the  elaboration  of  the  food  into  blood. 
Secondly,  As  to  the  increase  in  weight,  it  is  self  evident  that 
such  increase  does  not  add  anything  to  its  nutritive  qualities, 
in  fact,  the  increase  in  weight  is  correctly  represented  by  the 
number  of  buckets  of  water  your  stableman  has  put  into  the 
boiler,  minus  chat  whicli  escapes  in  the  form  of  vapour.  If 
this  custom  be  acknowledged  by  you  as  a  proper  system  of 
dieting  your  horses,  keeping  up  the  waste  of  their  bodies, 
why  not  become  bold  in  your  experiments  and  cut 
down  your  expenses  still  further  by  introducing  wholly 
the  cow  with  the  iron  tail  for  feeding  purposes  ? 
Thirdly,  As  to  its  being  better  fitted  for  absorption,  we 
simply  deny  it;  but  this  will  appear  more  evident  to  you  as 
we  discuss  its  disadvantages.  Perhaps  we  are  treading  on 
debateable  ground  ;  if  so,  we  will  lose  nothing  but  gain  much 
by  the  ventilation  of  the  subject,  as  we  are  quite  sure  you  can 
give  no  reason  for  its  use  but  simply  that  it  is  a  custom 
which  unfortunately  is  based  upon  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
natural  laws  of  digestion.  We  may  ask  if  we  are  for  ever  to 
be  led  by  the  nose  by  inimical  customs  which  place  us  in  the 
unhappy  position  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  ?  If  we  fol- 
low customs  implicitly,  we  can  make  no  advances  whatever. 
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What  would  have  been  the  result  if  we  had  always  followed 
customs  merely  because  they  were  customs  ?  We  should  have 
had  no  steam-power  at  our  farms,  but  remained  content  with 
our  lowly  lot  in  having  a  primitive  plough  to  scratch  the  soil 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed :  we  should  have  no  Shorthorns 
for  which  this  district  is  so  renowned  ;  neither  should  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  superior  knowledge  of  chemistry  in 
providing  us  with  artificial  manures  or  in  detecting  worthless 
food  sold  for  feeding  purposes.  Such,  then,  would  have  been 
a  few  losses  sustained  by  our  implicitly  hanging  on  to  the  skirts 
or  rather  the  rags  of  custom.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
"  custom  doth  make  dotards  of  us  all,"  custom  has  hoodwinked 
us  from  tlie  first — that  we  do  everything  by  custom,  even  be- 
lieve by  it.  Our  axioms  are  oftenest  simply  such  beliefs  as  we 
have  never  heard  questioned.  Innumeraljlc  are  the  illusions 
and  tricks  of  custom.  Customs  and  antiquated  habits  of 
thought  must  be  thrown  on  one  side  when  we  consider  with 
the  light  of  science  such  questions  as  the  present.  We  will 
now  endeavour  to  review  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs 
which  reduce  the  food  to  a  condition  fit  for  assimilation. 
When  food  is  taken  into  the  mouth  it  is  masticated  or  chewed, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  saliva, 
which  is  secreted  in  large  quantities,  especially  if  the  food  be 
dry.  Compared  with  the  quiescent  state  of  the  jaws,  we  find 
its  secretion  is  increased  tenfold  during  mastication,  and  fur- 
ther is  increased  iu  quantity  at  least  fourfold  by  this  class  of 
food  compared  with  that  of  boiled  or  cooked  food.  The  quan- 
tity secreted,  according  to  Colin,  by  an  average-sized  horse  is 
from  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  pounds  per  day.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  as  well  to  give  the  results  of  the  experiments  instituted 
by  Magendie,  Rayer,  Lassaiuge,  and  Bernard  upon  horses,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  quantity  of  saliva  required  for 
different  kinds  of  food.  "  The  oesophagus,  or  gullet,  was  ex- 
posed and  opened,  and  the  food  which  the  animals  had  swal- 
lowed was  intercepted  and  removed.  From  these  experiments 
it  followed  that  hay  and  straw  as  they  pass  down  the  oesopha- 
gus are  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  their  weight  of  saliva, 
while  seeds  abounding  in  starch,  as  for  instance  oats,  are 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  or  perhaps  one-and-a-half  times 
as  much  of  saliva,  and  fresh  green  fodder  with  only  half  its 
weight,  and  that  food  mixed  with  water  seems  to  take  up 
scarcely  any  saliva."  When  fluid  or  moist  food  is  taken  the 
glands  are  not  excited  to  secrete  saliva.  Its  uses  are  mani- 
fold :  first,  it  softens  the  mass  of  food  in  the  mouth,  and  thus 
assists  its  mastication ;  secondly,  it  is  a  solvent  for  soluble 
matters  ;  thirdly,  it  acts  chemically  upon  the  starchy  portions 
of  food,  changing  them  into  dextrine  and  then  into  sugar. 
The  importance  of  this  change  becomes  evident  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  greater  part  of  the  food  consumed  by  herbivo- 
rous animals  is  principally  starchy,  and  that  starch  is  insoluble 
and  utterly  useless  as  nutriment,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sugar  can  be  readily  assimilated — in  no  case  should  the 
functions  of  the  saliva  as  a  saccharifying  agent  be  overrated. 
Fourthly,  that  saliva  fits  the  food  for  swallowing,  and  for  the 
subsequent  actions  of  other  secretions  in  the  body.  Clearly 
understand  that  we  cannot  by  any  means  at  our  command 
make  good  the  loss  of  saliva  ;  it  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  capa- 
ble of  being  made  good  by  the  introduction  of  fluids  into  the 
body.  When  the  food  passes  into  the  stomach,  it  is  acted 
upon  by  the  gastric  juice.  This  fluid  is  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  food  by  the  contraction  or  churning  movement 
of  this  organ,  and  the  result  of  this  operation  is  that  the  food 
is  converted  into  a  thick  fluid,  somewhat  resembling  thick  pea 
soup,  which  is  termed  peptone  or  chyme.  The  gastric  juice 
only  acts  upon  that  class  of  foods  known  as  albuminoids,  oxflesh- 
formers.  It  has  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  starchy  princi- 
ples. We  must  not  omit  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  saliva 
is  continued  iu  the  stomach.  Lehmann  says,  "  We  may  readily 
convince  ourselves  that  this  is  really  the  case,  by  observing 
what  occurs  in  an  animal  in  whom  a  gastric  fistula  has  been 
established  ;  for  while  pure  gastric  juice  exerts  no  action  on 
starch,  sugar  may  be  detected  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  it  has  swallowed  balls  of  starch  or 
after  they  have  been  introduced  through  the  fistula."  Hence 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  saliva,  after  it  has  been 
mixed  with  the  other  animal  secretions,  continues  to 
exert  its  action  on  the  starch  in  the  digestive  canal. 
Again  he  says,  "  I  have  convinced  myself  that  acids 
can  no  more  impede  the  digestive  powers  of  saliva  than  alka- 
lies can  promote  it."    Jacubowitsch  proves,  by  the  following 


experiment,  that  the  action  of  the  saliva  is  continued  in  the 
stomach :  "  In  one  case  he  fed  a  dog,  in  whom  a  gastric 
fistula  had  been  established,  upon  boUed  starch  after  a  twelve 
hours'  fast.  Repeated  experiments  showed  that  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  which  were  discharged  from  the  fistula  con- 
tained sugar.  In  another  case  he  introduced  boiled  starch 
through  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  in 
whom  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands  had  been 
tied  ;  but  here  he  could  not  discover  any  trace  of  sugar  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  after  a  prolonged  period."  A  large 
part  of  the  soluble  and  nutritive  portions  of  the  food  at  this 
stage  is  taken  up  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  as  well  to  remind  you  that  the  stomach  of  the 
horse  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal, 
and  further,  that  only  one-half  of  it  has  the  power  of  secreting 
gastric  juice.  This  organ  cannot  possibly  adapt  itself  con- 
tinually to  an  increased  quantity  of  food  without  becoming 
very  much  impaired  in  its  functions,  which  is  sure  to  terminate 
in  chronic  indigestion.  The  chyme  having  passed  into  the 
intestine  is  acted  upon  by  the  bile,  pancreatic  fluid  (secreted 
from  the  sweet  bread),  and  intestinal  juices,  by  the  combined 
action  of  those  secretions  is  converted  into  a  fluid  named 
chyle,  which  is  capable  of  being  assimilated.  It  is  taken  up 
from  the  intestine  by  minute  vessels  called  lacteals,  and  con- 
veyed to  vessels  which  carry  it  to  glands  (mesenteric)  where 
this  fluid  is  further  transformed  into  a  fluid  resembling,  in 
many  particulars,  blood.  After  these  changes,  it  is  conveyed 
by  one  large  vessel  into  the  venous  system,  where  it  circulates 
with  the  mass  of  blood,  conveying  nutritive  principles  capable 
of  building  up  the  lost  parts,  thus  making  good  the  waste  of 
the  body.  Thus  we  see  that  foods  are  broken  up  and  made 
soluble  or  fit  to  be  taken  into  the  blood  by  many  organs 
having  complex  secretions.  The  beauty  and  harmony  of  such 
perfect  and  vital  organs  slionld  make  us  pause  before  we  throw 
any  rubbish  before  animals  upon  the  supposition  that  if  it  can 
be  called  eatable  it  is  suflicient  for  your  purpose.  At  all  times 
remember  if  this  important  process  be  not  fully  carried  out  it 
is  followed  by  loss  of  nutriment,  or,  perhaps  worse,  it  is  par- 
tially transformed.  It  thus  becomes  not  only  incapable  of 
nourishing,  but  must  act  as  a  local  irritaut  to  the  stomach  and 
intestine,  giving  rise  to  spasmodic  affections,  which  may  termi- 
nate in  death.  From  a  consideration  of  the  disadvantages  of 
cooked  food  for  horses,  you  can  easily  apprehend  how  it-  is 
unfitted  for  their  use,  and  further,  what  may  be  considered  a 
proper  diet.  Firstly  ;  We  are  all,  we  think,  agreed  upon  this 
point,  that  any  amount  of  water,  together  with  cooking, 
will  not  increase  the  nutritive  constitituents  of  food.  Secondly : 
Mastication  is  incomplete  ;  consequently  the  animal  gets  into 
the  bad  habit  of  bolting  its  food,  which  interferes  much  with 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  and  other 
secretions.  In  proof  of  this,  we  find  piles  of  grain  in  abun- 
dance in  the  dung  voided,  which  is  not  the  case  with  a  rational 
system  of  feeding,  such  as  bruised  oats  and  cut  hay.  Thirdly : 
Imperfect  mastication  lessens  the  amount  of  saliva  secreted, 
and  consequently  lessens  the  change  of  starchy  matters  into 
sugar,  and  further  unfits  the  food  for  the  subsequent  operations 
of  the  gastric  juice.  This  is  clearly  shown  to  us  by  the  nume- 
rous experiments  of  Mialke  and  Keaumur.  They  say,  "  If 
food  be  mixed  with  water  only  and  placed  in  the  stomach,  that 
although  the  stomach  secreted  abundance  of  gastric  juice,  it 
did  not  undergo  digestion  ;  and  if  the  same  food  was  mixed 
with  saliva,  and  the  rest  of  the  experiment  similarly  per- 
formed, the  food  was  easily  digested."  This  clearly  indicates 
to  us  the  essential  character  of  saliva  in  the  digestion  of  food, 
and  further  teaches  us  to  promote  its  secretion,  instead  of 
doing  everything  in  our  power  to  lessen  it  by  the  adoption  of 
boiled  food.  Fourthly  :  The  stomach  is  enormously  distended. 
This  lessens  the  space  for  the  play  of  the  lungs,  and  gives  rise 
to  coughs  and  broken  wind — at  least,  if  not  the  exciting,  it  is 
the  predisposing  cause.  The  chymification  is  more  or  less 
retarded  by  the  partial  paralysis  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
resulting  from  the  engorgement ;  and  the  activity  of  the  gastric 
juice  is  more  or  less  arrested.  This  condition  must  unhappily 
terminate  in  chronic  indigestion.  Fifthly  :  The  capacity  of 
the  intestine  becomes  increased,  followed  by  want  of  power, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  animal  is  more  liable  to  suffer  from  colic, 
diarrhoea,  worms,  rupture,  and  even  inflammation  of  the  in- 
testine. This  state  of  the  intestine  is  characterised  by  the 
loose,  soft  condition  of  the  dung,  which  is  voided  in  a  state 
resembling  that  discharged  by  the  ox.    Sixthly  :  It  lessens  the 
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motive-power  of  the  anijiial,  vvliicli  is  soft  in  coudition,  cha- 
racterised by  llaccicl  museles,  sweats  readily,  aud  thus  becomes 
unlittcd  for  fast  or  liard  work.  Seventhly  :  Improper  food 
lucreases  the  liability,  or  predisposes  them  to  many  other  dis- 
orders not  digestive.  Eighthly  :  All  the  expenses  of  cooking, 
or  rather  spoiling,  good  food  is  entirely  lost.  Taking  the 
system  altogether,  we  shall  find  it  most  expensive,  as  there 
will  be  loss  in  condition,  loss  in  working  capabilities,  loss 
in  market  value,  loss  from  disease  or  death,  and  last, 
although  not  least,  loss  from  the  veterinary  surgeon's 
bill.  We  must  advert  to  a  practice  much  in  fashion 
with  the  farmers  of  this  district  —  that  is,  "  chaffing," 
as  it  is  termed.  This  cruel,  absurd,  and  pernicious  custom 
may  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  The  carter  enters  the 
stable  about  4<  a.m.,  and  at  once  begins  his  work  by  placing 
before  the  animal  small  quantities  of  chaff,  together  with  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  oats,  to  induce  the  animals  to  eat  the 
chaff.  As  the  manger  is  cleared,  another  small  quantity  is 
thrown  in,  until  the  animal  refuses  to  eat  more,  and  this  will 
only  occur  when  the  stomach  is  very  much  distended.  The 
"  chaffing"  process  goes  on  for  at  least  two  hours.  The  great 
object  of  this  system  is  to  trick  the  horse  into  eating  large 
quantities  of  chaff  with  as  few  oats  as  possible,  with  tiie  sup- 
position that  if  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  filled  with  food, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  trash,  they  have  fulfilled  their 
duty  in  management  to  their  valuable  aud  noble  helpmates. 
You  will  clearly  apprehend  from  what  we  have  said  about  the 
disadvantages  of  the  increased  bulk  of  cooked  food  that  the 
same  remarks  hold  good  in  this  case,  together  with  a  greater 
tendency  to  induce  intestinal  disorders  and  broken  wind.  We 
are  not  astonished  to  see  four  horses  yoked  in  a  waggon  to  do 
the  work  which  two  could  do  if  properly  fed.  This  system 
has  no  analogy  in  nature,  and  must  be  condemned  as  unnatural, 
innutritions,  indigestible,  unhealthy,  and  expensive  ;  in  fact, 
we  cannot  say  a  word  in  its  favour.  Some  may  think  it  is 
economy  to  adopt  this  system  of  feeding ;  and  where  it  has 
been  ignorantly  carried  out,  we  hope  a  little  correct  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  will  cause  it  to  be  discontinued  at  once. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  those  farmers  who  feed  working  horses 
iu  this  manner,  knowing  its  unfitness,  are  devoid  of  humanity 
to  their  best  servants,  and  quite  unfit  to  have  the  care  of  such 
animals.  We  have  spoken  rather  strongly  on  this  subject ; 
but  we  cannot  speak  more  strongly  than  we  feel.  Bran  is 
often  mixed  in  large  quantities  with  oats.  This  is  also  short- 
sighted policy,  as  it  is  so  laxative  in  its  effects  as  to  cause  the 
expulsion  of  the  oats  from  the  body  before  they  are  fit  for 
assimilation.  Bran  may  be  used  occasionally  as  a  laxative 
with  advantage.  In  continuation  of  this  subject,  let  us 
examine  some  statements  made  with  regard  to  animals  fed 
upon  proper  principles.  Mr.  C.  Hunting,  of  South  Hetton 
Colleries,  had  upwards  of  120  horses  and  pit  ponies  under  his 
charge — animals  who  are  placed  in  unnatural  circumstances, 
with  plenty  of  hard  work.  He  says  :  "  We  have  not  lost  a 
single  animal  from  disease  of  any  kind  for  six  years."  Our 
own  experience  and  that  of  many  others  who  have  thoroughly 
studied  this  subject  would  entirely  corroborate  the  above  state- 
ment. The  principles  of  feeding  we  have  attempted  to  prove 
are  entirely  founded  on  nature's  laws ;  and  if  the  members 
will  make  the  experiment,  we  feel  certain  they  will  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  ourselves,  that  cooked  food  and  chaff- 
ing are  pernicious  in  their  effects.  We  will  now  advert  to  a 
moat  important  and  fatal  class  of  disorders— viz.,  enzootics. 
These  are  wholly  dependent  upon  local  causes,  which  may  be 
conveniently  classified  under  two  heads — viz.,  nahn-al  and 
artificial  causes.  The  former  includes  peculiarities  of  soil  and 
climate  ;  the  latter  peculiar  systems  of  cultivation,  the  quality 
of  food  raised,  and  the  general  management  of  animals. 
Where  land  is  forced  to  the  utmost  to  raise  large  crops  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  food  will 
be  more  or  less  immature— at  least,  we  find  these  disorders 
rife  under  such  circumstances.  All  enzootics  can  be  referred 
to  two  opposite  systems  of  feeding — either  to  excess  of 
nutritious  foods,  or  those  deficient  in  nutriiive  constituents. 
They  are  rarely  contagious,  although  it  is  believed  by  many 
stockowners  that  they  are  so,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
many  animals  are  affected  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
place.  It  is  forgotten,  however,  'chat  such  animals  are  all  ex- 
posed to  the  same  exciting  cause,  which,  it  would  be  natural 
to  suppose,  would  produce  the  same  phenomena  in  a  certain 
number  of  animals.    If  the  artificial  causes  of  such  diseases 


were  clearly  understood,  stockowners  would  have  iu  their  own 
hands  the  means  of  very  speedily  eradicating  that  which  so 
much  interferes  with  their  prosperity.  Black  Quarter,  Black 
Leg,  and  Quarter  Evil  are  a  few  of  the  names  given  to  a 
disease  which  is  also  known  by  many  other  local  terras.  It  is 
dependent  upon  the  formation  and  development  of  an  animal 
poison  in  the  blood,  and  we  must  look  upon  its  local  manifes- 
tations or  symptoms  as  a  secondary  result  of  the  blood  poison. 
It  affects  cattle  and  sheep,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  inci- 
dental to  plethora.  It  is  by  far  the  most  fatal  enzootic  that 
affects  our  stock.  Very  rarely  animah  over  eighteen  months 
old  are  attacked  by  it.  When  sheep  are  affected  it  is  termed 
Black  Spald,  and  is  characterised  by  the  same  phenomena  as 
are  seen  in  the  ox,  so  that  in  describing  the  one,  we  shall  give 
you  the  phases  of  this  affection  in  the  other.  Well-bred 
animals  appear  to  suffer  more  from  this  disorder  than  under- 
bred ones,  so  that  the  purity  of  blood  is  a  predisposing 
cause.  It  is  seen  to  abound  upon  farms  where  the  soil  is  re- 
tentive and  badly  drained.  It  also  very  frequently  appears 
under  other  circumstances.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
most  frequent  cause  is  a  sudden  transition  from  a  restricted 
diet  to  a  full  and  nutritious  one,  or  from  poor  pastures  to  a 
full  allowance  of  turnips  or  other  foods  containing  a  large  per 
centage  of  nitrogenous  matters.  Sudden  transitions  in  the 
management  of  young  stock  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
Let  us  give  you  a  case  in  point,  which  will  place  this  matter 
in  its  proper  light.  Many  farmers  suppose  that  it  is  economy 
to  stint  their  calves  in  food  till  six  or  seven  months  old,  and 
then  suddenly  turn  them  into  a  luxuriant  pasture,  with  the 
supposition  that  they  will  make  good  the  neglect  in  manage- 
ment during  the  earlier  months  of  their  existence.  Such 
being  the  custom  we  cannot  wonder  at  numbers  of  the  best 
calves  suffering  from  disorders  of  this  type,  or  that  our  best 
calves  die  in  hundreds  from  this  short-sighted  "  pound  foolish 
and  penny  wise  "  system  of  management.  In  all  enzootics  the 
blood  is  much  altered  iu  its  physiological  and  vital  properties, 
but  in  this  one  it  is  so  much  devitalized  as  to  pass  readily 
through  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  as  is  seen  in  the  limb  affected.  This  local  manifestation 
is  characteristic  of  the  disease.  "You  must,  however,  guard 
against  accepting  the  hypothesis  that  the  severity  of  the  local 
symptoms  indicates  the  virulence  of  the  blood-poison.  The 
transudation  or  effusion  of  blood  underneath  the  skin  is  no 
more  regulated  by  the  virulence  of  the  poison  than  that  of 
exantheraatous  disorders  so  frequently  seen  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. It  is  well  kuoflu  to  medical  men  that  the  most  virulent, 
and  consequently  the  most  fatal,  exanthems  are  not  followed 
by  any  local  symptoms  such  as  an  eruption  ;  and  that  the  pa- 
tients are  destroyed  by  the  severity  of  the  poison  before  a  suf- 
ficient time  has  elapsed  for  the  development  of  its  local  symp- 
toms. We  very  frequently  observe  fatal  cases  of  black  quarter, 
in  which  the  effusion  of  blood  underneath  the  skin  is  very  li  • 
raited.  From  this  you  will  clearly  apprehend  its  true  nature, 
and  not  look  upon  the  local  symptoms  as  indicating  the  se- 
verity of  the  attack,  or  its  being  the  starting-point  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  merely  the  result  of  the  same.  We  should  now  de- 
scribe the  symptoms  observed  iu  this  disease;  but  no  doubt 
your  experience  of  it  is  too  ample  to  be  profitable,  so  that  we 
will  pass  over  them.  We  should  next  advert  to  the  treatment ; 
but  the  fatal  nature  of  this  disease,  together  with  ihe  short 
time  that  elapses  between  the  first  symptoms  and  the  deaih  of 
the  animal,  give  us  little  to  expect  from  the  action  of 
drugs,  which  have  not  a  sufficient  time  to  operate  to  be  of  any 
service.  Such  being  the  state  of  matters,  we  will  pass  on  to 
the  consideration  of  the  preventive  measures,  and  in  these  we 
are  glad  to  say  the  stockowner  can  do  much  to  lessen  his  losses 
from  this  fatal  disease.  Clearly  understand  the  causes  which 
operate  in  its  production  and  the  preventive  measures  are  evi- 
dent. There  are  several  methods  adopted  to  lessen  the  liability 
to  the  attacks  of  this  disease.  In  the  case  of  calves,  if  you  will 
expend  a  little  capital  in  oilcake,  and  give  them  from  one  to 
two  pounds  per  day,  it  will  be  returned  to  you  tenfold.  You 
will  improve  the  condition  of  your  animals,  and  consequently 
their  value  will  be  increased :  tiiey  will  be  less  liable  to  suffer 
from  diseases,  not  only  enzootics,  but  many  others ;  and  sud- 
den changes  will  affect  them  much  less.  In  fact,  if  this  plan 
be  adopted,  with  a  sprinkling  of  common  sense  in  general  ma- 
nagement, together  with  proper  drainage  where  it  may  be  re- 
required,  very  few,  if  any,  animals,  will  fall  victims  to  quarter- 
ill.    Try  no  half  measures,  as  they  are  only  follofl'ed  by  half 
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success.  A  preventive  that  liasj  been  highly  extolled  by  stock- 
ovpners  is  the  setoii  iu  the  dew-lap.  This  measure,  thougii 
much  opposed,  still  holds  a  position  as  a  preventive.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  setou,  so  long  as  it  causes 
a  discharge  of  matter  (pus),  will  be  effective  iu 
lessening  the  viscid  condition  and  richness  of  the 
blood,  and  in  this  vi'ay  lessen  the  liability  to  diseases  in- 
cidental to  a  fulness  of  blood  (plethora),  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  of  itself  and  by  itself  it  will  not  prevent  black-quarter, 
unless  combined  with  intelligence  in  the  general  management 
of  young  stock.  We  know  practical  men  may  dill'er  from  us 
on  this  point,  but,  after  carefully  studying  the  matter,  the 
above  is  our  opinion.  Another  method  of  equalizing  tiie 
natural  and  vital  properties  of  the  blood  is  to  administer  to 
young  animals,  at  least  once  a  week,  about  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  mash.  Bleeding  iu  such 
cases  is  contra-indicated.  Common  salt  should  be  sparingly 
used  when  animals  are  plethoric,  as  it  promotes  digestion  and 
increases  the  absorption  of  the  nutritive  portions  of  food,  and 
in  this  way  may  hasten  an  attack  of  the  disorder.  Our  reasons 
for  mentioning  it  at  this  part  of  our  lecture  is  that  many 
farmers  use  it  as  a  preventive.  We  have  recently  seen  that 
hyposulphate  of  soda  has  been  again  recommended  as  a  pre- 
ventive for  black-quarter.  This  medicinal  "agent  is  cheap, 
perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  nearly  tasteless,  i^r  young 
stock  it  should  be  so  regulated  that  each  animal  may  take  in 
its  food  or  water  about  one  ounce  per  day :  if  the  doses  arc 
given  at  long  intervals  one  or  two  ounces  may  be  dissolved  in 
water  as  a  drench."  We  have  no  practical  experience  of  this 
drug  in  this  disease,  but  from  a  knowledge  of  its  physiological 
and  therapeutical  actions  we  should  have  such  confidence  in  it 
as  to  recommend  its  use  as  a  preventive.  In  concluding  this 
part  of  our  subject  we  insist  upon  a  better  system  of  ma- 
naging young  stock,  if  this  be  adopted  black-quarter  will 
gradually  be  eradicated  from  your  herds  and  flocks. 
Another  of  our  enzootics  is  red  wa/er.  It  is  a  blood  disorder 
characterized  by  great  debility  and  discolouration  of  the  urine. 
Different  classes  of  animals  are  affected  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  but  it  is  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  bovine 
race.  Sheep  are  affected  with  the  disease  when  subjected  to 
the  same  exciting  causes ;  however  it  is  not  a  disease  that  is 
very  frequently  seen  iu  this  part  of  the  country.  In  Scotland 
it  principally  affects  cows  a  short  time  after  parturition.  In 
England  and  Ireland  it  is  seen  to  attack  all  varieties  of  cattle, 
at  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes.  Throughout  all  the  disorders 
of  this  class  there  are  none  whose  relation  to  the  soil  can  be 
so  clearly  demonstrated  as  this  one.  It  is  known  to  every 
stockowner  that  there  are  certain  pastures  where,  if  stock 
graze,  they  are  certain  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  red  water. 
There  appear  to  be  certain  conditions  or  states  of  the  system 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  predisposing  the  auimals  more 
or  less  to  suffer  from  this  disease — such  as  habits  of  body  in 
which  Nature  requires  a  liberal  supply  of  good  nutritious  food 
for  e.tim  purposes  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term) — 
such  as  when  animals  are  ciianging  their  coats  in  the  spring, 
or  in  excessive  secretions  of  milk,  more  especially  after  calving. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  conditions  would  induce  more  or  less 
poverty  of  blood,  and  if  tliis  be  combined  with  a  supply  of 
improper  food — that  is  to  say,  a  food  deficient  in  essential  nu- 
tritive principles,  such  as  is  grown  on  badly  drained  and 
badly  manured  pastures  —  we  can  expect  nothing  but  that 
the  equilibrium  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  blood 
must  be  destroyed,  as  is  characterized  by  its  discharge 
by  the  kidneys.  There  is  a  class  of  causes  which  may 
be  considered  as  exciting,  and  which  are  more  or  less  preventi- 
ble.  The  chief  of  these  is  bad  drainage ;  also  coarse  rank 
grasses,  and  other  indigestible  foods  —  such  as  shoots 
of  young  trees  and  leaves  having  astringent  proper- 
ties, which  cause  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
foUowed  by  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disorder. 
It  abounds  in  badly  drained  peat  soils  and  moorland  tracts  of 
country,  so  much  so  as  to  be  called  tiwor-ill.  Turnips  grown 
on  poor  soils,  and  consequently  innutritious,  are  a  frequent 
cause  of  it  in  cows.  This  may  be  due,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  they  receive  during  the  period  of  pregi-.ancy  a  plentilul 
supply  of  roots.  It  is  so  common  in  Scotland  as  to  receive 
the  name  of  the  poor  man's  cow  disease.  Tiiis  will  give  you  a 
hint  as  to  its  cause,  and  also  how  it  may  be  prevented.  Pre- 
parations of  mercury,  more  especially  corrosive  sublimate, 
when  plentifully  applied  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  will 


produce  a  temporary  form  of  red  water.  Its  operation  in 
inducing  this  disease  we  can  clearly  apprehend  as  when  absorljed 
by  the  abraded  skin,  it  impoverishes  the  blood  by  acting  upon 
the  red  corpuscles,  thus  destroying  or  breaking  them  up,  and 
as  a  result  they  are  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys,  giving  rise  to 
the  discolouration  of  the  urine.  AVhy  should  such  varieties  of 
food  produce  such  grave  results  ?  It  must  be  obvious  to  you 
that  when  roots  or  grasses  are  grown  iu  rich  and  well-drained 
soils  their  constituents  become  properly  matured,  and  hold  a 
perfect  relation  to  one  another  ;  but  when  grown  on  poor  ill- 
drained  lands  their  constituents  become  imperfectly  developed, 
some  being  deficient  in  quantity,  and  others  much  increased. 
It  is  by  this  decrepancy  in  the  relation  that  these  hold  to  one 
another,  and  by  the  inferior  properties  that  some  of  them 
possess,  that  the  food  becomes  insufficient  for  the  proper 
nutrition  of  the  blood.  The  food  which  is  most  prone  to  pro- 
duce red  water  will  be  always  found  deficient  in  albuminous 
compounds  and  earthy  salts,  and  to  contain  water  and  carbo- 
naceous raeterials  in  excess.  Again,  the  albuminous  substances 
are  not  only  deficient  iu  quantity,  but  having  been  placed  under 
circumstances  unfavourable  for  their  complete  development, 
they  do  not  exist  iu  that  precise  state  necessary  for  the 
nutrition  of  animals.  Before  a  substance  can  be  nutritious  it 
must  not  only  contain  all  the  elements  essential  to  its  com- 
position, but  these  must  be  combined  with  one  another  in 
exact  proportions ;  and  this  nice  adjustment  can  only  be 
effected  by  what  we  may  term  the  forces  of  nutrition.  Then, 
as  these  forces  can  only  act  eft'ectually  under  certain  re(|Uisite 
conditions,  it  is  impossible  that  either  grasses  or  roots  can 
become  sufficiently  mat  ured  for  the  food  of  animals  if  grown 
where  these  conditions  are  absent.  A  mere  chemical  analysis 
of  any  sample  of  food  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  demonstrate 
its  nutritive  qualities.  These  can  only  be  properly  determined 
by  carefully  conducted  experiments  on  animals.  As  the  blood, 
therefore,  is  as  much  a  tissue  of  the  body  as  a  muscle,  it  is 
very  much  influenced  by  the  nutritive  processes ;  con- 
sequently, whenever  its  assimilative  functions  become  dis- 
turbed, the  blood  corpuscles,  which  are  its  most  highly 
organized  constituents,  gradually  degenerate  in  character, 
until  they  break  up  altogether,  and  become  thrown 
off  from  the  system  as  ejfele  material.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  apprehend  how  this  degeneration  is  effected,  be- 
cause, as  an  insufficient  supply  of  proper  food  produces  a  pro- 
gressive diminution  in  the  number  of  blood  corpuscles,  an 
excessive  supply  of  improper  food  tends  not  only  to  accom- 
plish the  same  thing,  but  it  aggravates  the  mischief  by  so 
deteriorating  the  blood  as  to  effect  its  complete  destruction. 
In  both  cases  tlie  results  are  the  same — viz.,  anremia  ;  but  in 
the  former  instance  it  is  brought  on  so  gradually  that  the  in- 
tervening conditions  are  overlooked,  while  in  the  latter  these 
conditions  are  so  intensified  as  to  constitute  the  first  changes 
which  arrest  our  attention.  As  the  urine  of  herbivorous 
animals  is  the  chief  excretion  by  which  the  nitrogenised  ma- 
terials are  eliminated  from  the  system,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  its  properties  become  so  much  altered  in  this  peculiar 
affection.  The  most  prominent  and  characteristic  symptoms 
are  the  dowie  appearance  of  the  animal,  and  the  discolouration 
of  the  urine,  which  is  reddish  brown.  This  latter  character- 
istic varies  much  in  its  shades,  dependent  no  doubt  upon  the 
severity  of  the  attack.  All  the  other  secretions  are  scanty,  as 
after  the  first  stage  obstinate  constipation  sets  in,  although 
diarrhoea  may  be  seen  at  first.  Appetite  is  lost,  the  cud  is  not 
chewed.  The  pulse  is  quick,  and  weak,  and  may  be  fluttering, 
which  IS  pathognomonic  of  the  ancemic  condition  which  exists. 
The  animal  becomes  rapidly  emaciated  and  hide-bound,  with 
coldness  of  the  superficial  parts  of  the  body.  'J'he  whole 
symptoms  presented  point  to  great  poverty  of  the  blood  wliicli 
truly  exists.  In  treating  this  disorder  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  remove  the  animal  from  the  exciting  cause,  then  give  a  full 
dose  of  a  purgative,  in  which  sulphur  may  form  a  part.  Sul- 
phur appears  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  many  cases. 
The  advantages  of  the  purgative  will  be  at  once  apparent ;  it 
wiU  remove  indigestible  matters  from  the  intestine,  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain  are  apt  to  complicate  the  case  in  in- 
creasing the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  thus  having  a  fatal 
tendency.  We  rely  so  much  upon  a  purgative  that  if  the 
bowels  act  speedily  the  curability  of  the  disease  seems  hopeful. 
We  can  further  assist  the  action  of  the  bowels  by  frequent 
injections  of  tepid  water.  Give  the  animal  as  much  linseed- 
tea  as  it  will  take,  even  drench  with  it.    Its  action  is  to  sheath 
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aud  protect  tlie  mucous  lueuibrane  of  the  intestine,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  it  is  nourishing.  Sulphuric  acid  has  also  been  used 
with  much  advantage  in  such  cases.  If  the  colour  of  the 
urine  be  very  dark  it  may  be  lessened  by  the  administration  of 
opium  in  half-drachm  doses,  twice  a  day.  Should  the  animal 
become,  weak  stimulants  are  indicated — ammonia,  or  porter 
may  be  frequently  given.  During  convalescence  tonics  should 
be  given,  sucli  as  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  morning  in  masli 
or  drench.  This  drug  is  termed  a  reconstructive  tonic,  that  is 
to  say,  it  improves  the  richness  of  of  the  blood  by  increasing 
the  number  of  its  red  corpuscles — the  vital  part  of  the  blood. 
Gentian  and  ginger  should  be  given  in  the  evening.  No 
solid  food  should  be  given,  except  the  most  nutritious  kind, 
and  even  that  in  small  quantities,  while  care  should  be  taken  to 
render  the  animal  as  comfortable  as  possible.  In  such  a  case 
bleeding  would  be  fatal,  and  must  not  be  resorted  to  under  any 
pretence  whatever.  In  preventing  this  disorder  good  manage- 
ment IS  essential.  The  animal  should  receive  nutritious  food 
—rich  in  nitrogenous  matters,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  rock- 
salt.  Cows  should  receive  along  with  the  injurious  sorts  of 
food  a  regulated  allowance  of  materials  rich  in  the  earthy  salts 
—such  as  good  hay  or  bean-straw.    There  are  many  instances 


in  which  the  latter  on  being  cut  aud  steamed  with  turnips  ot 
the  worst  description  has  perfectly  counteracted  their  baneful 
tendency.  In  fact,  any  kind  of  fodder  that  is  rich  in  organic 
and  in  inorganic  substances,  if  mixed  even  in  small  quantities 
with  the  food  which  generally  produces  red  water,  tends  in  a 
remarkable  degree  to  maintain  tlie  animals  in  a  state  of  health. 
The  lands  must  be  thoroughly  drained  and  limed.  The  bene- 
ficial effects  of  lime  to  the  soil  is  well  known  to  all  farmers. 
It  utilizes  inert  matters  in  the  soil,  and  improves  the  quality 
of  the  food  grown.  When  it  is  applied  to  old  pasture  lands, 
where  the  grasses  are  coarse,  rank,  indigestible,  and  innutri- 
tions, its  good  effects  are  soon  seen  in  a  plentiful  crop  of  nutri- 
tious grass.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  advisable,  where 
red  water  abounds,  to  plough  up  the  land  and  crop  it  for  a  few 
years  before  laying  it  dovrn  again  for  pasture.  If  the  above 
hints  be  fully  carried  out  you  may  be  certain  that  red  water 
will  be  a  very  rare  disease  upon  your  farms.  We  think  it  will 
be  patent  to  you  that  this  affection  is  incidental  to  bad  farm 
management,  as  we  have  known  parts  of  the  country  where 
pastures  have  been  dangerous  to  graziers,  but  by  the  industry 
and  superior  knowledge  of  the  stock  owner,  they  have  become 
harmless  as  a  cause  of  this  disease. 
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Gaskell,  W.  P.,  Fulraer,  near  Slough. 
German,  George,  The  Field,  Measham. 
Griffiths,  John,  Houlston,  Middle. 
Grindly,  William,  Weeping  Cross,  Stafford. 
Groom,  James,  Arleston  House,  Wellington. 
Holland,  James,  Deeping  St.  Nicholas,  Spalding. 
Holland,  John  Wells,  Deeping  St.  Nicholas,  Spalding, 
Hudson,  Samuel,  Wytheford  Hall,  Shawbury. 
Humphreys,  W.T.,  Calcott  Hall,  Oswestry, 
James,  J.  P.,  Cople,  Bedford. 
Jeffery,  George,  The  Rutland  Iron  Works,  Stamford. 


Jones,  James,  Norville,  Bridgnorth. 

Jones,  Thomas  R.,  Talardd,  Llanybyther. 

Lawrence,  John  Wheatley,  Chesterfield  Grange,  Lichfield. 

Le  Page,  T.  Blondel,  St.  Andrew's,  Guernsey. 

Lowe,  Thomas,  Trysail,  Wolverhampton. 

Marson,  John,  Acton  Mill,  Stafford. 

Oswell,  W.  B.,  Eardiston  House,  West  Felton. 

Perry,  William,  Hickmerelaads,  Sedgley,  Dudley. 

Ringrose,  Robert  Boyes,  Swanland,  Brough. 

Roberts,  Benjamin,  Belle  Vue,  Oswestry. 

Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  the  Earl  of  Ingestre,  Stafford. 

Slaney,  John,  Purville  House,  Wellington. 

Smith,  F.  D.  Lea,  Halesowen  Grange,  Halesowen. 

Smith,  Thomas,  Stableford,  Bridgnortli. 

Tongue,  Edward,  Manor  House,  Alridge,  Walsall. 

Vaughan,  William,  The  Lodge,  Ruyton  Eleven  Towns, 

Walker,  H.  R.,  Chilington,  Wolverhampton. 

Willis,  Thomas,  Manor  House,  Carperby,  Bedale. 

Wilson,  George  C,  Dallam  Tower,  Milnthorpe. 

Finances. — Colonel  Kingscote,  il.P.,  presented  the 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's  re- 
ceipts during  the  past  month  had  been  examined,  and 
were  found  correct.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers  on  April  30  was  £3,362  7s.  3d.,  £2,000  remain- 
ing on  deposit  at  interest. 

Journal. — Mr.  Thompson  (chairman)  reported  that 
the  following  gentlemen  had  been  appointed  judges  of  the 
farms  entered  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Wolverhampton  meeting  : — Mr.  G.  Jack- 
son, Tattenhall  Hall,  near  Chester ;  ^Ir.  W.  Sanday, 
Holmepierrepoint,  Radcliffe-on-Trent ;  Mr.  J.  Wheatley, 
Neswick,  Driffield ;  and  that  Mr.  Wheatley  had  under- 
taken to  write  the  report  for  publication  in  the  ensuing 
number  of  the  Journal. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  intending  competitors  for 
farm  prizes : — 

ARABLE    FARMS. 

Boulton,  John,  Bowling  Green  Farm,  Shifnal. 
Bowen  &  Jones,  Eusdon  House,  Shrewsbury. 
Brewster,  WiEiam,  Boldorton  Hall,  Middle,  VVem,  Salop. 
Cheatle,  John  Arthur,  Wigginton  Fields,  Tamworth. 
Collins,  William,  Aston  Farm,  Stafford. 
Cureton,  George,  Beam  House,  Shrewsbury. 
Davenport,  John,  Blurton  Waste,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Davies,  Mary,  Harrington,  Shifnal. 

Forester,  George  Townsend,  Sherlowe,  High  Ercall,  Welling- 
ton, Salop. 
Glover,  John,  Bangley,  Tamworth. 
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Heatley,  Thomas,  Meadleys,  Pattingham,  Wolverhampton, 

Keeling,  Charles  Reynolds,  Yew  Tree  Farm,  Penkridge. 

Lowe,  Thomas,  Trysail,  Wolverhampton. 

May,  George  Anderson,  Elford  Park,  Taraworth. 

Negus,  Thomas  Addison,  Lynn,  Walsall,  Lichfield. 

Sankey,  Elizabeth,  Brattoii  Farm,  Wellington,  Salop. 

Sing,  Henry  Swaucote,  Bridgnorth. 

Spence,  Charles,  Little  Holt  Farm,  Bridgnorth. 

Stanier,  John  Edward,  Uppington,  Wellington,  Salop. 

Tiramis,  Charles,  Brick  House,  Stafford. 

Trevor,  William  Henry,  Westwood,  Much  Wenlock. 

White,  Edward,  Kuowle  House,  Lichlield. 

Winterton,  Thomas,  Alrewas  Hays,  Lichlield. 

DA.IRY  FARMS. 

Brown,  Henry,  Preston,  Wellington,  Salop. 

Clay,  John,  Kinsale,  Oswestry,  Salop. 

Swift,  William  Thomas,  Toft  Farm,   Newcastle-under-Lyne, 

Staffordshire. 
Walker,  Matthew,  Stockley  Park,  Anslow,  Burton-on-Trent. 

It  was  reconimended  that  the  Society  should  prepay  the 
postage  on  the  numbers  of  the  Journal  seat  to  foreign 
members,  and  that  applications  for  the  Journal  from  the 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Portugal  and  the  Main  State 
Boardof  Agriculture  be  granted. — This  report  was  adopted. 

General,  Wolverhampton.  —  Lord  Kesteven  re- 
ported the  recommendatiou  of  the  committee  that  15,000 
copies  of  the  stock  catalogue  and  7,500  copies  of  the  im- 
plemeat  catalogue  of  the  Wolverhampton  meeting  be 
printed  for  sale  ia  the  showyard,  and  that  the  prices  be 
Is.  each  on  the  5s.  aud  3s.  6d.  days,  and  6d.  each  on  the 
Is.  days — This  report  was  adopted,  with  the  addition 
"  that  Mr.  Raadell  and  Mr.  Masfeu  be  authorised  to 
make  arrangements  to  secure  additional  land  for  the  trial 
of  steam-cultivating  machinery,  at  a  cost  to  the  Society 
not  exceeding  £10  per  acre." 

Judges'  Selection. — Mr.  Milward  reported  the  re- 
commendations of  this  committee  in  reference  to  imple- 
ment judges,  which  were  unanimously  adopted,  subject  to 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  engineer  judges. 

Education. — Mr.  Wells,  M.P.,  presented  the  foUowiug 
report : 

Four  out  of  nine  candidates  who  had  entered  their  names 
for  competition  presented  themselves  for  examination,  of  these 
three  were  under  the  age  of  2L  Messrs.  Smith  and  Ohrly 
obtain  certificates  of  the  first  class,  and  the  privilege  of  life 
membership  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Minton  is  qualified  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  second  class.  Mr.  Smith  passed  an  excellent 
examination  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  in 
book-keeping,  and  he  is  also  entitled  to  the  prizes  for  chemis- 
try and  land  surveying.  Mr.  Ohrly,  being  over  age,  does  not 
receive  a  prize,  although  he  stands  first  for  geology.  One 
candidate  only  entered  for  anatomy  and  animal  physiology, 
and  the  examiner  did  not  tliink  him  worthy  of  a  prize.  Three 
candidates  entered  for  botany,  and  all  failed. 

The  results  of  the  examination  are  that : 

Mr.  Smith,  besides  becoming  a  life  member  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  obtaining  a  lirst-class  certificate,  is  awarded  the 
first  prize,  as  well  as  the  following  prizes :  Science  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  £10,  chemistry  £10,  book-keeping  £10, 
land  surveying  £5. 

Mr.  Ohrly  gains  a  first-class  certificate,  and  becomas  a  life 
member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Minton  obtains  a  second-class  certificate. 

The  committee  cannot  but  express  their  regret  that  more 
candidates  have  not  come  forward  for  the  prizes  offered,  and 
that  out  of  the  number  entered  more  than  half  did  not  present 
themselves  for  examination. 

This  report  was  adopted. 

Showyard  Contracts. — Mr.  Randell  (chairman)  re- 
ported that  the  surveyor  had  certified  that  the  con- 
tractor is  entitled  to  his  first  payment  on  account, 
amounting  to  £1,500,  and  that  the  committee  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  Wolverhampton  Local  Committee 
to  certain  works  which  were  not  in  so  forward  a  state  as 
was  considered  desirable. 

This  report  was  adopted. 


Implement. — Colonel  Challoner  (chairman)  reported 
that  the  following  recommendation  of  the  committee  had 
been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  1  :  "  That  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Easton  having  been  read,  enclosing  a  report  of 
Messrs.  Eastons,  Amos,  and  Anderson,  to  him,  respecting 
the  Wolverhampton  trials,  the  committee  recommend 
that  these  trials  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jas.  Easton, 
sen.,  the  remaiping  consulting  engineer  of  the  Society, 
and  that  the  consideration  of  any  further  appointment  be 
deferred  until  after  the  Wolverhampton  meeting."  The 
question,  "  That  this  report  be  adopted,"  having  been  put 
from  the  chair,  Mr.  Thompson  stated  that,  as  the  opin- 
ions of  members  of  the  committee  were  so  evenly  divided, 
it  was  desirable  that  a  vote  of  the  Council  should  be 
taken,  especially  considering  the  nature  of  the  previous 
resolutions  of  the  Council  and  of  the  implement  com- 
mittee. He  then  read  a  letter,  dated  January  22,  1848, 
addressed  by  Mr.  Hudson,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety, to  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos,  which  made  it  clear 
that  the  only  official  appointment  was  that  of  the  firm ; 
and  he  urged  that  it  therefore  required  a  special  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  to  cancel  that  appointment,  but  that 
such  a  resolution  had  never  been  passed.  Mr.  Randell 
then  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  report,  the  same 
resolution  which  he  had  moved  in  committee,  viz.  :  "  That 
the  Secretary  assure  Mr.  Easton  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  intention  of  the  implement  committee 
or  the  Council  than  to  do  anything  which  could  in  any 
way  be  offensive  to  him.  The  Council  call  Mr.  Easton's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  appointment  of 
consulting  engineers  was  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Easton  aud 
Amos ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  gentlemen  who  then 
constituted  that  firm  have  retired  from  it,  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Society  has,  by  tacit 
consent,  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  firm,  viz.,  that  of 
Messrs.  Eastons,  Amos,  and  Anderson."  Mr.  Milward 
having  seconded  this  amendment,  the  discussion  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Hon.  Mr.  LiddeU, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Ransome, 
who,  as  the  mover  of  the  resolution  embodied  in  the  re- 
port of  the  implement  committee,  stated  the  arguments 
in  justification  of  his  view,  aud  disavowed  holding  an 
opinion  that  Messrs.  Eastons,  Amos,  and  Anderson  were 
not  well  qualified  to  act  as  the  Society's  consulting  en- 
gineers. On  a  division,  Mr.  Randell's  amendment  was 
carried  by  26  votes  against  11,  and  the  amended  report 
by  27  votes  against  10. 

Veterinary. — Mr,  Milward  presented  the  following 
report  : 

The  original  purposes  of  the  grant  made  by  this  Society  to 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College  were  twofold:  1.  To  advance 
veterinary  science  by  means  of  the  instruction  afforded  to 
students  at  the  College.  2.  To  enable  members  of  this  So- 
ciety to  obtain  the  best  possible  assistance  and  advice  in  case 
of  the  outbreak  of  disease  amongst  their  stock.  In  addition 
to  these  primary  objects  the  Society  hoped  to  present  to  its 
members  in  general,  information  on  veterinary  science,  by 
means  of  lectures,  reports  on  cases  treated,  and  on  measures  to 
be  adopted  to  prevent  disease.  The  first  of  these  objects  has 
scarcely  been  so  satisfactorily  performed  as  could  be  wished ; 
the  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  who  have  gone  out  from 
the  College,  and  become  established  in  the  country,  have  not 
so  full  a  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  as  to  give  confidence  to  their  employers, 
though  thoroughly  competent  as  far  as  treatment  of  horses  is 
concerned,  and  generally  of  a  higher  standard  of  scientfic 
education  than  their  predecessors.  Neither  has  the  second 
object  been  satisfactorily  attained. 

Members  of  the  Society  do  not  apply  to  the  veterinary 
inspector  in  cases  of  disease  so  much  as  they  might  do,  and 
complain  that  it  is  not  easy  in  these  cases  to  obtain  the  pro- 
fessional advice  which  they  require.  Further  than  this,  the 
Society  do  not  receive  from  the  College,  or  its  professors,  the 
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current  inlbrniation  oa  diseases,  or  the  suggestions  for  their 
cure  and  preveution,  which  they  think  they  ought  to  have  at 
their  service.  They  therefore  recommend  that  the  conditions 
ou  which  the  grant  sliould  be  made  shall  be  as  follows  : 

That  the  grant  to  the  College  shall  be  specially  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  veterinary  science  as  applied  to  the  diseases 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

Tiiat  it  is  desirable  that  the  Governors  of  the  Veterinary 
College  should  appoint  an  efficient  assistant  to  the  Professor 
of  Cattle  Pathology,  in  order  that  he  may  more  satisfactorily 
attend  to  the  application  of  members  of  the  Society,  and  by 
lectures  and  practical  treatment  of  cattle  diseases  at  the  Col- 
lege give  more  thorough  instruction  to  the  students  on  these 
subjects ;  and  further,  that  the  Professor  should  present  to  the 
Council  quarterly  reports  on  matters  connected  vrith  diseases 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  on  any  question  of  veterinary 
science  which  may  be  of  interest  to  agriculturists. 

Mr.  Thompson,  while  concurring  with  the  report  of 
the  committee,  moved  the  following  addition  to  it : 
"  That  a  deputation  of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Vete- 
rinary College  be  invited  to  meet  the  Veterinary  Com- 
mittee and  discuss  the  measures  which  the  Council 
consider  necessary  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  render  the 
cattle  department  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  really 
efficient."  This  addition  having  been  seconded  by  Mr. 
Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  the  report  of  the  Veterinary  Com- 
mittee was,  as  thus  amended,  adopted  unanimously.  The 
Secretary  was  thereupon  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
the  report,  and  of  the  foregoing  invitation,  to  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
was  received,  and  referred  to  the  Journal  Committee, 
with  a  view  to  its  publication  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Journal. 

County  Meeti.vg  of  1872. — The  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  sites  offered  to  the 
Society  by  the  local  authorities  of  Cardiff,  Cheltenham, 
and  Newport,  was  read,  as  well  as  a  letter  from  the 
Mayor  of  Newport,  stating  that,  as  the  committee  had 
informed  him  that  they  could  not  report  so  favourably  of 
the  accommodation  offered  by  Newport,  as  of  that 
oft'ered  by  Cardiff  and  Cheltenham,  the  authorities  of 
Newport  were  reluctant  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Council  by  pi-essiug  further  the  claims  of  that  borough. 
The  Council  were  then  fav^oured  by  the  attendance  of  the 
following  gentlemen  as  deputations  from  Cardiff  and 
Cheltenham : 

Card/f.— The  Marquis  of  Bute,  H.  H.  V^ivian,  Esq., 
M.P.,  the  Mayor  of  Cardiff  (Charles  W.  Davis,  Esq.),  the 
ex-Mayor  of  Cardiff  (E.  Whiffen,  Esq.),  Mr.  Alderman 
Alexander,  and  Messrs.  J.  V.  Corbett,  G.  F.  Clark,  and 
G.  Fisher. 

Cheltenham. — Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  Bart.,  M.P.  ; 
R.  S.  Ilolford,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  H.  B.  Samuelson,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  and  the  High  Bailiff  of  Cheltenham  (G.  Parsonage, 
Esq.) 

These  deputations  having  successively  stated  to  the 
Council  the  claims  of  their  respective  districts,  and  having 
answered  the  inquiries  of  the  Council,  the  President  ex- 
pressed to  them  the  thanks  of  himself  and  the  Council 
for  their  interest  in  the  Society,  their  anxiety  to  promote 
its  objects,  and  their  kindness  in  attending  the  meeting 
that  day. 

The  deputations  having  withdrawn,  it  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Clive  and  seconded  by  Col.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P., 
"  That  the  meeting  of  1872  be  held  at  Cheltenham  ;"  it 
■was  proposed  by  Lord  Tredegar,  and  seconded  by  the 
Hon.  H.  Liddell,  M.P.,  "That  the  meeting  of  1872  be 
held  at  Cardiff."  On  a  division  it  was  decided  by  31 
votes  against  six,_lhat  the  country  meeting  for  1872  be 
held  at  Cardiff. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Jlr. 


'i'orr,  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  was  unani- 
mously rccomnieuded  to  the  general  meeting  as  President 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

House  List. — In  conformity  with  the  bye-laws  the 
Council  then  arranged  by  ballot  the  following  election 
list,  to  be  recommended  by  them  for  adoption  at  the  en- 
suing general  meeting  on  the  22nd  inst. : 
AiTEyrANCEs  FEOir  THE  Rising  of  the  Manchesieh 
Meeting  in  1869,  lo  the   Present  Time. 


Names. 


Aoland,     Thomas     Dyke,     M.P., 

Sprydoncote,  Exeter,  Devon. 
Baldwin,  Jolin,  Luddington,  Strat- 

ford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire. 
Barnett,  Charles,    Stratton  Park, 

Biggleswade,  Beds. 
Cantrell,  Charles  S.,  Riding  Court, 

Datchet,  Bucks. 
Clayden,  John,  Littlebury,  SafTron 

AValden,  Essex. 
Dent,  John   Dent,   M.P.,   Ribston 

Hall,  AVetlierby,  Yorkshire. 
Jones,  J.  Bowen,  Ensdon  House, 

Slii-ewsbmy,  Salop. 
Kingscote,  Col.,  M.P.,  Kingscote, 

Wootton-under-Edge,    Glouces- 
tershire. 
Leeds,  Robert,   Castleacre,  Bran- 
don, Norfolk. 
Liddell,  Hon.  Hcmy  George,  M.P., 

Ravensworth  Castle,  Durham. 
Lopes,   Sir  Massey,   i5art.,   M.P., 

Maristow,  Roborougli,  Devon. 
Milward,     Richard,     Thurgarton 

Priory,  Southwell,  Notts. 
Pain,  Thomas,  The  Grove,  Basing 

stoke,  Hants. 
Rausome,  Robert  Charles,  Bolton 

HUl,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 
Ridley,  M.  Wliite,  M.P.,  Blagdon, 

Cramlington,  Northumberland. 
Rigden,  William,  Hove,  Brighton, 

Sussex. 
Stone,   Nathaniel    Chamberlajnie, 

Aylestone  Hall,  Leicestershire. 
Torr,    William,    Aylesby    Manor, 

Grimsby,  Lincolnshire. 
Turner,  George,  Brampford  Speke, 

Exeter,  Devon. 
Turner,  Jalaez,  Haddon,  Hunting- 
shire. 
Wakefield,  W.  H.,  Kendal,  West- 
moreland. 
We)3b,  James,  Spring  Hill,  Flad- 

bury,  Pershore,  Worcestershire. 
Wells,  John  (elected  April  5, 1871), 

Booth    Ferry,   Howden,   York- 

shu-e. 
Wilson,  Lieut. -Colonel  Fuller  Mait- 

land,  Stowlangtoft   Hall,    Bury 

St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk. 
Wilson,  Jacob,  Woodhom  Manor, 

Morpeth,  Northumberland. 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Torr,  it  was  resolved  that  the  country  meeting  for  the 
year  1873  shall  be  held  in  the  district  comprising  the 
counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  as  well  as  the 
North  and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme  of  rotation  adopted  by  the  Council  last  July. 

The  draft  of  the  report  to  the  general  meeting  was  dis- 
cussed, amended,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Letters 
were  read  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Everard,  of  Wolverhampton, 
and  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Suffolk  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  return  suit- 
able replies. 
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That  terrible  Census,  which  tells  us  all  as  much  about 
each  other  as  the  Peerage  docs  of  Lords,  or  the  Herd 
Book  of  Shorthorns,  makes  Mr.  Mechi  to  be  close  upon 
seventy  years  of  age.  And  yet  the  Ex- Alderman  is  by  no 
means  an  old  man.  If  we  arc,  indeed,  to  trust  to  his 
looks  and  bis  manner,  he  is  as  fresh,  sanguine,  and 
energetic  as  he  has  been  at  any  time  for  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  If,  however,  there  be  no  loss  of  power 
there  is  clearly  some  gain  of  discretion.  AVe  hear  less 
and  less  of  the  wonders  of  Tiptree,  we  see  the  short- 
comings of  the  farmer  treated  with  more  and  more  con- 
sideration, and  the  practical  element  upheld  at  the 
sacrifice  of  some  sensational  doctrine.  It  might  be  well 
to  compare  the  address  delivered  before  the  Farmers' 
Club  on  May -day  with  some  papers  from  the  same 
pen  as  issued  a  quarter-of-a-century  °or  so  since.  If 
anything,  Mr.  Mechi  is,  in  fact,  growing  but  too  cautious, 
and  though  we  will  not  say  that  his  last  lecture  was  alto- 
gether a  disappointment,  it  scarcely  did  justice  to  the 
opportunity  which  was  afforded. 

Many  of  the  leading  principles  which  should  now  regu- 
late the  hiring  and  letting  of  land,  if  not  entirely  passed 
over,  were  very  tenderly  touched  on.  Thus,  but  for  the 
remark  of  a  subsequent  speaker,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  urged  against  the  maintenance  of  obsolete 
covenants  or  the  hard-and-fast  line  of  the  four-course 
system;  whei-eas,  with  more  modern  appliances  and 
better  developed  resources,  that  which  a  tenant  requires 
perhaps  above  anything  else  in  order  to  do  the  most  by 
his  means,  is  liberty  of  action.  At  the  Botley  Farmers' 
Club  only  the  other  day  Mr.  Blundell  said  :  "  The  four- 
course  system  would  enable  no  man  to  pay  a  high  rent. 
He  knew  of  many  farms  in  that  county  where  the  tenant 
Avas  tied  to  the  four-course  system.  Men  could  not  live 
on  them,  because  they  could  not  pay  the  rent  without 
taking  it  out  of  capital.  No  man  could  live  under  it,  and 
the  four-course  system  was  one  of  those  blind  systems  of 
letting  which  was  adopted  by  a  man  who  could  not  see  an 
inch  before  his  nose,  and  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire  what  was  the  effect  of  it.  He  would  not  take  a 
farm  under  such  a  system,  with  leases  copied  from  old 
documents,  and  where  they  know  nothing  whatever  about 
the  land.  The  fact  was,  there  was  now  such  a  compe- 
tition for  farms  that  a  landlord  might  do  almost  as  he 
liked.  They  dictated  to  the  tenants  what  should  be  done, 
and  what  not ;  and  it  was  impossible  that  under  such 
restrictions  they  could  properly  farm  the  land  with  a  profit. 
The  changes  which  had  taken  place  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  four-course  system.  High  fai-ming,  with 
liberty  of  action  and  good  leases,  was  all  that  was  required 
for  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  landlord  and  tenant 
themselves,  and  without  this  farming  must  be  a  deadletter." 
We  are  induced  to  give  so  much  here  from  the  little  or 
nothing  having  been  said  to  this  point  at  the  meeting  in 
London.  And  yet  how  much  in  these  times  should  the 
hiring  of  land  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  spudding  out 
of  such  thistles  gone  to  seed  as  those  fusty  old  covenants 
and  ordinances,  and  fines  and  penalties  ! 

Then,  Mr.  Mechi  walked  very  gingerly  by  the  great 
Tenant  Right  principle  with  which  the  Farmers'  Club 
has  so  long  been  identified.  He  would  not  even  name  it, 
but  talked  quite  "genteelly"  of  a  fair  system  of  outgoing 
valuation  for  tenant's  improvements,  and  this  when  his 
great  aim  was  to  get  more  capital  invested  in  the  soil. 
Whereas  in  Scotland,  where  the  fondness  for  leases  is 


proverbial,  they  speak  a  deal  more  plainly  about  the  ueces- 
sity  for  Tenant  Eight  than  Mr.  Mechi  ever  cared  to  do. 
Thus,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire  Farmers'  Club,  IMr.. 
Cunninghame,  who  read  a  paper  on  some  of  the  Hindrances 
to  Agriculture,  spoke  to  "the  want  of  what  might  be 
designated  Tenant  llight,  or,  in  other  woi'ds,  compensation 
for  permanent  improvements  and  unexhausted  manures,  &c. 
The  want  of  such  a  system  hitherto  in  Scotland  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  land  becoming  deteriorated  and  im- 
poverished towards  the  close  of  a  lease,  and  more  especi- 
ally where  the  tenant  is  doubtful  of  a  renewal.  Now, 
this  is  not  only  an  injury  to  landlords  and  tenants,  but  it 
also  entails  a  great  loss  on  the  nation,  which  ought  to  be 
guarded  against.  How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is  a 
matter  likely  soon  to  command  public  attention,  and  is  of 
vital  importance  to  agriculturists."  This  is  a  vast  deal 
better  than  anything  that  was  said  in  the  same  vein  in 
London,  as,  in  truth,  the  Ayr  Club,  for  going  straight  to 
the  point,  has  all  the  best  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Mechi, 
in  his  thirty  odd  articles,  tells  the  tyro  to  ask  himself. 
How  much  credit  can  I  obtain,  so  as  to  have  the  use  of 
some  other  person's  capital?  but  it  never  seems  to  occur 
to  Mr.  Mechi,  with  all  his  liking  for  commercial  trans- 
actions, that  the  monstrously  unfair  law  of  distress 
for  rent  will  always  be  pretty  certain  to  keep 
"some  other  person's  capital"  out  of  the  land,  unless 
under  some  far  better  security  than  the  occupation 
itself  can  offer.  Hear,  on  the  other  hand,  how  they 
speak  up  at  Ayr :  "  As  if  the  curse  pronounced  on  the 
ground  after  the  fall  was  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  draw- 
back, mau  himself  must  interpose  fresh  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  thorough  cultivation.  Passing  strange  that 
those  whose  chief  income  is  derived  from  farm-rents 
should  be  the  principal  parties  who  frame  and  uphold 
laws,  and  impose  other  prohibitions  anent  the  manage- 
ment of  land,  which  arc  not  only  injurious  to  their  own 
interests,  but  also  highly  inimical  to  the  whole  com- 
munity." This  is  very  eloquently  put ;  and  then  Mr. 
Cunninghame  goes  on  to  denounce  iu  turn  the  prior  claim 
of  the  landlord,  and  the  game  evil  in  a  strain  which  in- 
duces one  to  think  that  Mr.  Mechi  and  his  friends  were 
only  playing  with  the  great  questions  before  them. 
Shall  I  be  my  own  bailiff?  Is  the  aspect  North  or 
South  ?  Is  there  a  good  supply  of  water  ?  Do  I  under- 
stand the  business  of  farming  ?  And  could  I  hatch 
Cochin-China  eggs  if  I  bought  a  pair  of  feather  breeches  ? 
Mr.  Andrews  says  it  is  taxes,  Mr.  Williams  says  it  is 
tithes,  and  Mr.  Read  says  it  is  cramming  at  Cirencester 
and  writing  to  The  Times.  These,  very  possibly,  are  all 
incidental  evils  to  the  practice  of  farming,  but  they  arc 
scarcely  the  grand  features  to  dwell  on  in  considering  a 
question  of  so  much  national  importance  as  the  hiring 
and  letting  of  land. 

On  Wednesday  in  the  sameweek  there  was  a  dinner  of  the 
Chambers  of  Agriculture,  when,  of  course,  every  speaker  had 
the  opportunity  of  taking  up  any  particular  subject  which 
he  might  consider  affected  the  general  interests  of  agricul- 
ture or  the  actual  position  of  the  farmer.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Lord  Vernon,  who  touched  feelingly  on  the 
case  of  the  French  peasantry,  the  meeting  for  all  that 
occurred  might  have  been  called  "  the  Local  Taxation 
Dinner."  Nothing  else  was  talked  about,  as  neither 
owner  nor  occupier  would  seem  to  have  any  other  claim 
or  grievance  to  speak  of;  and,  in  fact,  at  the  Council 
meeting  on  the  following  day  the  members  were  cau- 
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tioned  against  giving  their  attention  to  any  other  matter. 
It  is  not  so  clear,  so  far,  what  good  is  to  follow  from  this 
movement  to  the  farmers,  while  it  is  very  manifest  that 
out  of  London  they  are  by  no  means  agreed  amongst 
themselves  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  many  ramifica- 
tions into  which  the  question  branches.  If,  however,  for 
the  next  year  or  two  our  agricultural  bodies  are  to  work 
in  earnest  at  little  but  Local  Taxation,  and  to   touch  as 


lightly  as  possible  on  topics  of  far  more  weight,  at  least 
to  the  farmer,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  not  much  progress 
can  be  expected.  It  is  all  very  well  bringing  landlord 
and  tenant  together,  but  in  Scotland,  where  the  people 
have  some  credit  for  sound  common  sense,  they  are  talk- 
ing after  a  very  different  fashion.  We  would  refer  the 
reader  to  "  Some  of  the  Hindrances  to  Agriculture," 
as  considered  by  The  Ayrshire  Farmers'  Club. 


THE     FARMERS'    CLUB. 
HOW    TO    HIRE    AND    HOW    TO    LET    A    FARM. 


The  last  discussion  meeting  of  the  Club  for  the  present 
season  was  held  on  Monday,  May  1,  in  Salisbury-square; 
Mr.  J.  B.  Spearing  presiding.  Tlie  attendance  was  numerous. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Hall,  Kelvedon,  introduced  the 
question  for  consideration,  namely, "  How  to  Hire  and  How  to 
Let  a  Farm." 

The  Chairmajj,  in  introducing  Mr.  Mechi,  said  he  had  no 
doubt  that  genllemau  would  give  them  that  evening,  as  he  had 
done  several  times  before,  an  interesting  paper.  If  there  were 
any  secrets  connected  witli  the  subject  it  .was  important  that 
they  should  know  them,  and  if  Mr.  Mechi  could  tell  them  how 
to  farm  profitably,  he  would  be  entitled  to  their  best  thanks. 

Mr.  Meciii  then  read  tlie  following  paper  : 

Bow  to  Hire  a  Farm. — I  presume  we  shall  all  agree  that, 
for  the  good  of  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the  national  welfare, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  production  of  our  food,  as  well  as  our 
other  industrial  arts,  should  be  conducted  with  knowledge,  in- 
telligence, and  capital.  Tliere  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  farming  can  be  carried  on  successfully  without 
tliose  necessary  qualifications,  and  thence  arise  tliose  losses  and 
disappointments  of  which  we  too  frequently  hear.  Agricul- 
ture is  a  business  requiring  almost  an  apprenticeship  of  practi- 
cal experience,  quite  as  much  so  as  the  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion is  essential  for  successful  voyages.  That  experience  must 
be  varied  if  we  have  to  farm  under  varying  circumstances  of 
soil  and  cUmate  and  business  conditions.  I  commend  these 
remarks  especially  to  capitaUsts  from  towns  and  cities,  making 
however  this  reservation,  that  I  know  of  many  keen  observers 
who,  not  having  been  brought  up  to  agriculture,  and  therefore 
not  oppressed  by  antique  prejudices,  have  succeded  in  making 
many  and  successful  improvements  in  agriculture,  beneficial  ahke 
to  themselves  and  to  the  district  around  them,  and  to  the  gene- 
ral welfare.  According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for 
1870,  the  total  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  consists  of 
77,573,585  acres ;  its  population  30,986,460.  But  the  total 
amount  of  land  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass, 
is  only  46,177,370,  of  which  23,085,295  are  in  permanent  pas- 
ture. The  population  of  Great  Britain,  including  Wales  and 
Scotland,  in  1801,  was  10,834,623 ;  in  1870, 25,313,000.  Ire- 
land m  1801,  5,300,000  ;  in  1870,  5,525,210.  The  contrast  in 
increase  is  painfidly  remarkable.  If  you  ask  me  why  I  read  this 
paper,  I  reply  that,  although  the  knowing  old  stagers  of  the 
London  Farmers'  Club  want  no  advice  in  this  matter,  there 
arises  annually  a  new  generation  of  young  farmers  who  have 
to  gain  or  buy  their  experieuce,  too  often  at  great  cost,  and  to 
such  I  desire  to  communicate  ray  ideas.  There  are  about 
400,000  in  Great  Britain  and  600,000  in  Ireland,  and  as  the 
average  of  adult  life  is  probably  but  50  years,  it  follows  that 
there  must  be  about  20,000  new  farmers  annually,  say  8,000 
English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  and  12,000  Irish,  to  fill  the 
places  of  those  departed.  Some  of  these  may,  perhaps,  benefit 
by  the  introduction  and  discussion  of  the  important  subject 
now  before  us,  especially  as  we  number  in  our  Club  some 
first-class  land  agents,  land  stewards,  and  land  valuers,  as  well 
as  landowners.  A.  very  considerable  portion  of  the  land  in 
Britain  is  entailed,  and  in  few  hands.  It  has  been  stated  that 
150  individuals  own  one-half  of  England,  and  only  12  hold 
one-half  of  Scotland.  On  many  of  these  estates,  especially  in 
England,  leases  are  not  granted,  but  the  holding  is  continued 
from  generation  to  generation,  so  that  in  a  great  many  such 
cases  within  my  knowledge  farmers  would  decline  to  accept  a 


lease,  knowing  that  their  tenure  is  secure  and  their  rent  mo- 
derate. An  eminent  land  agent  assures  me  that  out  of  1,500 
farms  which  he  had  let,  only  one-fourth  were  on  lease. 
Still,  as  a  matter  of  business,  I  prefer  a  long  lease,  because, 
although  it  gradually  increases  rents,  it  gives  confidence  to 
men  of  capital  to  invest  largely  in  modern  improvements ; 
they  are,  also,  thus  politically  unshackled,  and,  if  of  a  very  in- 
dependent temper,  or  somewhat  hasty,  protected  against  the 
malign  influence  of  an  occasional  vicious  gamekeeper,  or  a 
disagreeable  steward  or  landlord.  In  Scotland,  leases  of  19 
years  are,  I  believe,  very  general,  and  also  very  beneficial  to  the 
country  at  large.  Certainly  their  tendency  is  greatly  to  increase 
the  value  and  rent  of  land,  although  sometimes  the  law  of  hy- 
pothec induces  the  landowner  to  accept  inferior  tenants  at 
rack  rents.  Such  tenants  do  not  often  sit  out  the  lease,  or 
make  permanent  improvements,  but,  on  the  contrary,  leave 
the  land  in  an  impoverished  condition.  The  law  of  hypothec 
is  by  many  considered  unfair  and  injurious.  Our  subject  is  a 
very  large  one,  taken  in  all  its  bearings,  because,  as  it  applies 
to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  have  very  great 
variations  in  soil  and  climate,  in  modes  of  letting  and  tenure, 
in  customs  of  valuation  and  times  of  entry ;  therefore  any  one 
seeking  success  in  a  new  district,  or  entering  for  the  first 
time  in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  should  put  to  himself  the 
following  questions : 

1.  Do  I  understand  the  business  of  farming? 

2.  How  much  capital  have  I  got  ? 

3.  How  much  credit  can  I  obtain,  so  as  to  have  the  use  of 
some  other  person's  capital  ? 

4.  How  much  capital  per  acre  shall  I  invest  ? 

5.  Shall  I  be  my  own  bailiff  and  manager,  or  shall  I  employ 
another  ? 

6.  Where  and  how  shall  I  seek  for  a  farm  ? 

7.  How  shall  I  ascertain  the  general  character  of  the  land, 
the  landowner,  and  his  agent  ? 

8.  Shall  the  tenure  be  annual,  or  by  lease  ? 

9.  What  are  the  customs  of  the  neighbourhood  as  to  valua- 
tion of  incoming  tenant  ? 

10.  Shall  I  take  live  and  dead  stock  by  valuation,  or  let 
them  go  to  auction  ? 

11.  Shall  the  farm  be  arable,  pasture,  or  mixed? 

12.  Shall  it  be  a  rich  natural  soil  near  a  river,  a  stiff  clay, 
a  hot  gravel,  a  dry  sand,  a  chalk,  a  limestone,  or  a  useful  and 
moderately  good  mixed  soil  ? 

13.  Is  it  near  a  good  market  for  either  buying  and  selling, 
or  obtaining  artificial  food  and  manures  ? 

14.  Has  it  good  roads  and  suitable  buildings  in  a  central 
position,  with  residential  accommodation  ? 

15.  Are  they  in  good  or  bad  condition? 

16.  Who  is  to  keep  them  in  repair,  remembering  the  differ- 
ence between  tenantable  and  substantial  repair  ? 

17.  Has  the  land  been  well  or  ill-farmed  by  the  out-going 
tenant  ? 

18.  Is  the  farm  crowded  with  timber  and  fences,  or  are  the 
fields  of  ample  size,  with  neat  fences  and  free  from  trees  ? 

19.  Is  the  right  of  sporting  reserved  by  the  landowner  ? 

20.  Is  the  land  naturally  or  artificially  drained  P — if  not, 
who  is  to  do  it,  on  what  conditions  and  at  what  cost  or  charge  ? 

21.  How  much  of  my  capital  wUl  be  invested  in  incoming 
valuation  for  tillage,  &c.,  live  stock,  farm  horses,  implements 
and  machinery,  horse  keep,  labour,  &c.,  until  a  crop  is  obtained  ? 
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22.  Is  there  a  good  style  of  labourers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood? 

23.  How  much  per  acre  are  the  tithes  (great  and  small),  the 
poor-rate,  surveyor's-rate,  and  taxes  ? 

2A.  Is  there  a  good  supply  of  water  ? 

25.  Are  there  labourers'  cottages  convenient  oron  the  farm  P 

26.  Is  the  farm  in  an  improviug  district  or  in  a  backward 
one? 

27.  What  are  the  proposed  conditions  as  to  mode  of  crop- 
ping? 

28.  Is  the  aspect  or  slope  to  the  north  or  south,  east  or 
west? 

29.  How  many  feet  is  its  elevation  above  the  sea? 

30.  Are  there  means  for  irrigating  the  meadows,  and  what 
is  the  quality  of  the  water  ? 

31.  Have  the  landowner  and  his  steward  a  good  name  for 
liberality  and  justice,  or  are  they  said  to  be  oppressive  and 
unjust  ? 

32.  Will  any  portion,  and  how  much,  of  my  capital  be  re- 
quired to  be  invested  on  improvements  ? 

Time  will  not  permit  my  commenting  on  all  these  questions, 
but  I  will  offer  a  few  general  remarks.     Young  hands  would  do 
well  to  seek  advice  and  information  from  some  succeessful  prac- 
tical friend.   In  seeking  for  a  farm,  get  introduced  to  some  iirst- 
class  land-valuer  who  has  a  good  reputation  in  his  locality.     If 
in  a  strange  locality,  make  some  quiet  inquiries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  to  the  general  character,  not  only  of  the  land,  but 
of  the  landowner  and  steward  or  agent.    It  is  a  good  thing  to 
stand  well  with  land-agents  in  rich  districts  not  over-rented. 
If  you  advertise  for  a  farm  you  will  have  plenty  of  offers,  but 
too  often  of  the  wrong  sort  in  some  way  or  other,  such  as  a  rack 
rent,  an  unpleasant  landlord,  too  much  game,  or  inferior  soil. 
Farms   hawked  about   or  advertised  require  a  very  cautious 
approach.    Farms  having  a  bad  name  in  tlie  county  are  often 
advertised  in  distant  counties,  and  a  clever  agent  will  take  care 
to  meet  the  applicant  at  the  station,  accompany  him  to  the 
farm,  dine  him,  and  see  him  safe  off  again  by  railway.    As  a 
rule,  a  good  or  acceptable  farm  seldom  comes  into  the  market, 
for  before  the  late  tenant  is  deposited  in  his  grave  some  wide- 
awake farmer  has  made  his  application,  and  generally  there 
are  several  applicants  for  a  single  farm.    An  Essex  landowner 
told  me  that  he  had  twenty-three  worthy  competitors  for  one 
farm.  Land-agents  or  land-stewards  have  generally  in  view  some 
good  men,  who  get  notice  of  an  approaching  vacation.     It  is 
very  desirable  to  hold  under  a  landlord  who,  having  plenty  of 
means,  effects  improvements  by  drainage,  proper  buildings,  &c. 
The  tenant's  capital  is  then  free  and  available  for  tenant's  in- 
vestments, and  it  aways  answers  to  pay  a  fair  per-centage  on 
landlord's  capital  invested  in  suitable  improvements.     A  rich 
farmer  can  sometimes  make  good  terms  with  the  dilapidated 
landowners  of  poor  unimproved  land  requiring  capital  and  im- 
provements.   In  a  district  new  to  you  obtain  a  few  catalogues 
of  farm  sales,  which  will  enlighten  you  as  to  the  probable  re- 
quirements in  live  and  dtad  stock,  machinery,  and  implements. 
Farmers^   Capital. — Fit  your   farm  to   your   capital — £1,000 
to  every  50  acres  would  not  be  too  much  for  high  and  improved 
arable  farming,  and  not  enough  if  you  find  it  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  farm.     The  question  of  capital  is  too  important  to 
be  passed  over  lightly.     Modern  agriculture,  with  its  costly 
implements  and  machinery,   and  extensive  use  of  artificial 
manures  and  purchased  food  for  cattle,  and  its  maximum  crops, 
is  a  very  different  affair  from  the  old  pastoral  and  laisse::  faire 
system.     In   Scotland,   where  farms   are   let  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  a  19  years'  lease,  the  tenant  is  often  expected  to 
make  a  considerable  outlay  in  drainage  at  a  cost  of  some 
pounds  per  acre.     Liming  or  chalking  and  claying  frequently 
absorbs  several  pounds  per  acre  of  tenant's  capital.     On  my 
farm,  which  requires  plenty  of  manure  and  deep  cultivation, 
I  cannot  prosper  with  less  than  ^16  per  acre,  invested  as 
follows  :  £    s.  d. 

Livestock 6    0    0 

Farm  horses 10    0 

Tillages,&c 3  15     0 

Implements  and  machinery 2  10    0 

Hay,  corn,  &c,,  unsold 2  15     0 

£16    0    0 

If  I  diminish  my  quantum  of  live  stock  I  diminish  my  supply 
of  manure,  and,  consequently,  get  smaller  crops  and  less  profit. 


I  could  do  better  with  £20  or  more  per  acre.    We  hear  a 
good  deal  about  £10  per  acre,  but  it  is  now  quite  insufficient 
in  an  arable  district.     If  you  have  a  wealthy  and  judicious 
landlord,  wiUing  to  aid  in  progressive  improvement,  it  will 
answer  your  purpose  to  pay  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  for  drainage 
and  extra  buildings  where  required.     If  you  desire  to  be  secure 
in  your  tenancy  buy  the  land,  and  mortgage  it  for  a  long 
period  at  ^\  per  cent.    As  a  farmer  you  should  gain  10  per 
ceut. ;  as  a  landowner  you  can  only  expect  4  per  cent.     Our 
system  of  separate  land-owning  and  farming  is  far  superior  to 
wretched    poverty-stricken    peasant-proprietorship.      If   you 
come  into  a  district  previously  unknown  to  you,  your  success 
may  depend  upon  a  change  of  crop  and  of  practice  suited  to 
the  soil  and  climate — if  they  differ  from  the  one  you   have 
quitted.     Scotch  farmcs  from  among  the  cloud-capped  hills  and 
vaporous  atmosphere,  where  a  turnip  crop  is  a  certainty,  must 
expect  and  prepare  for  a  totally  different  arrangement  in  the  dry, 
level,  and  cereal  eastern  counties,  where  spring-sown  wheats 
and  early-sown  turnips  are  almost  sure  to  fail,  and  where  top- 
dressings  in  spring  are  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon.     I  have 
seen  much  capital  wasted  by  laying  down  to  grass  land  quite 
unsuited  for  it  both  in  soil  and  climate.     Our  dense,  tenacious 
non-calcareous  clays,  which  are  like  bird-lime  in  winter,  and 
dry  like  cast-iron  in  summer,  are  quite  unfit  for  permanent 
pasture ;  and   yet,   by   deep   cultivation,  and  frequent  horse- 
lioeing,  splendid  crops  of  mangel,  beans,  and  wheat  can  be 
grown  on  them  ;  also  tares  and  clover.     Another  mistake  is  to 
expect  that  great  Lincoln  or  Cotswold  sheep  will  thrive  on  such 
poor  pastures.     Sliorthorns  want  better  food  than  that.     Con- 
sider the  season  when  you  are  choosing  a  farm.    Beware  of 
stiff,  undrained  clay  farms,  in  a  hot,  dry,  exceptional  season, 
like   1870.      The   crops,  then,  are   exceptionally    good  and 
tempting.     A  very  hot,  burning  farm  in  a  wet  season  is  equally 
deceptive.    When  examining  a  farm  in  a  district  previously 
unknown  to  you,  it  is  desirable  to  see  the  subsoil  below  the 
ploughed  surface.    Too  often  it  will  be  found  very  different  in  . 
appearance  from  the  surface  ;  a  four-feet  cutting  may  enlighten 
and  surprise  you.     Many  a  farm  has  been  secured  by  an  imme- 
diate and  personal  interview   with  the  proprietor.      "  First 
come,   first  served,"   has  often  taken  place.     Ascertain  the 
custom  of  valuation  in  the  district :  they  vary  very  much,  and 
unless  you  do  this  you  may  be  greatly  deceived  or  disappointed. 
Unless  you  have  a  sharp  local  man  to  value  on  your  behalf, 
you  may  be  extensively  victimised.    In  the  affairs  of  this  world 
men  are  not   saved  by  faith,  but  rather  by  tlie  want  of  it ; 
therefore  have  every  agreement  or  understanding  clearly  de- 
fined in  black  and  white,   on  properly   stamped  documents. 
For  want  of  this,  I  have  seen  much  misplaced  confidence  sadly 
abused,  and  great  injury  inflicted,  and  much  heart-burning. 
There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  doing  business  in  confidence  if 
all  men  were  true  and  honest ;  but  we  knovv  that  it  is  not  so, 
but  that  among  both  landowners  and  tenants  there  are  some 
greedy,  grasping,  cunning,  and  dishonest  persons,  with  other 
bad  passions,  which  should  be  legally  guarded  against.    There 
is  a  certain  percentage  of  people  who  are  almost  sure  to  succeed 
under  almost  any  circumstances — industrious,  frugal,  sharp- 
witted,  and  far-seeing,  who  always  manage  to  find  themselves 
in  the  right  place  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  also 
another  too  large  percentage  exactly  the  opposite — weak,  con- 
fiding, and  deficient  in  business  qualities.    These  are  matters 
beyond  human  remedy  or  control. 

How  to  Let  a  Farm. — The  owner  of  naturally  fertile  soil 
has  much  less  difficulty  in  letting  than  the  owner  of  poor  or 
middling  laud.  Good  tenants,  like  good  landlords,  are  much 
sought  for,  and  command  a  preference.  There  are  certain 
tenants,  known  to  have  capital  and  talent,  who  can  almost 
pick  and  choose  their  farms.  Such  persons  have  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  land  stewards,  who  naturally  feel  highly  respon- 
sible to  their  employers  in  the  matter  of  entrusting  their  land. 
It  is  easy  to  say,  "  I  have  bound  the  lessee  to  strict  covenants 
as  to  course  of  cropping,"  but  that  avails  but  little  in  many 
cases.  A  bad  farmer  will  keep  no  fat  stock,  cultivate  little 
and  badly,  hoe  no  weeds,  buy  no  cake,  but  sell  all  his  corn, 
bringing  back  no  manure  ;  impoverishing  the  soil  by  dairying 
cows,  or  rearing  lean  stock  for  sale.  On  this  system  the  land 
gets  poorer  every  year,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  lease  can  only 
be  let  at  a  great  reduction  of  rent,  or  be  taken  into  the  land- 
lord's hands  to  be  put  into  condition.  In  fact,  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find  such  a  farm  dilapidated  in  soil,  roads,  build- 
ings, and  fences,  the  ditches  full,  and  the  drains  choked.    I 
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am  frequently  told  Ijy  laudowuers  that  they  luive  to  take  tlie 
farms  into  their  owu  liands  to  get  them  into  condition  before 
they  can  let  tliem  at  their  proper  value.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
desirable,  when  you  have  a  good  and  improving  tenant,  to  keep 
him  on  the  farm,  to  aid  him  in  his  improvements,  and,  at  tlie 
end  of  his  lease,  make  equitable  arrangements,  and  not 
compel  him  to  leave  tlie  farm  by  surcharging  him  on  his  own 
improvements.  A  fair  system  of  outgoing  valuation  of  tenants' 
improvements  would  remove  the  temptation  of  demanding  ex- 
tortionate rents.  Some  of  our  Scotch  farmers  get  sadly 
punished  at  the  end  of  their  nineteen  years'  lease,  for  I  believe 
they  have  no  claim  for  drainage  or  other  permanent  improve- 
ments, and  farms  are  generally  or  frequently  advertised  to  let 
to  the  highest  bidder.  As  a  natural  consequence,  many  Scotch 
farmers  are  driven  to  the  cheaper  land  of  the  south,  while  their 
improved  farms  fall  into  tlie  hands  of  men  who  exhaust  their  im- 
provements, impoverish  themselves,  and  cannot  sit  out  the  lease. 
I  am  glad  to  learn  from  a  competent  authority  that  many  Scotch 
leases  are  pre-arranged  four  years  before  the  termination  of 
the  old  lease.  This  is  to  be  commended,  for  it  prevents  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil,  injury  to  the  tenant,  and  damage  to  the 
general  welfare.  There  is  no  fear  of  anyone  coveting  the  farm  of  a 
bad  tenant,  while  there  are  plenty  anxious  to  take  and  exhaust 
the  farm  after  a  good  one.  Therefore,  too  often,  the  bad  far- 
mer has  a  much  more  secure  tenure  than  a  good  one.  I  know 
of  many  noble  estates  managed  so  admirably  that  concurrent 
benefit  accrues  to  the  landowner,  tenant,  and  labourer.  What 
a  happy  thing  it  would  be  for  this  country  ff  such  bright  ex- 
amples were  availed  of  and  multiplied !  Low  rents  and  bad 
farming  generally  go  hand  in  hand,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  non-improvement  impoverishes  the  land  and  diminishes 
its  rent.  I  think  that  where  a  tenant  understands  his  business, 
and  invests  from  £14  to  £20  per  acre  capital  on  the  farm, 
he  should  not  be  restricted  as  to  cropping  or  selling  hay, 
straw,  or  roots,  excepting  for  the  four  years  preceding  the 
termination  of  his  lease.  With  such  a  capital  there  must  he 
plenty  of  fat  live  stock,  which  is  a  certain  guarantee  for  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  He  should  of  course  be  bound  to  con- 
sume on  the  farm  a  quantity  of  corn  or  cake  equivalent  in 
value  to  the  straw,  hay,  and  roots  sold.  The  growth  of  beet 
for  sugar-making  or  distilling  will  necessitate  high  farming. 
Stringent  clauses  in  the  lease  should  bind  the  tenant  to  keep 
the  ditches  and  outlets  of  drains  open  and  in  good  condition, 
to  trim  the  fences  annually,  and  keep  the  farm  roads  in  order, 
providing  they  were  in  proper  order  when  he  hired  the  farm. 
Seeing  how  varied  and  varying  is  the  human  temper,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  everything  will  always  go  on  smoothly, 
therefore  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  clear  and  well-defined  un- 
derstanding or  agreement  at  the  commencement,  with  a  hope 
that  all  will  prove  harmonious  and  pleasant.  A  wise  land- 
owner will  have  his  farms  of  various  sizes,  adapted  to  varying 
capitals.  From  the  recent  Board  of  Trade  statistics,  we  learn 
that  there  are  plenty  of  small  farms  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Industiy,  frugality,  and  talent  are  the  parents  of  capital.  I 
know  many  large  farmers  who  thus  created  their  present  large 
money  capital.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  a  farming  friend  of 
mine,  who  says  that  he  never  knew  a  young  farmer  to  succeed 
who  began  with  a  money  capital  of  £10,000.  He  says  that 
his  habits  would  be  generally  too  expensive,  and  that  he  would 
depend  too  much  upon  others,  instead  of  attending  personally 
to  his  own  affairs.  I  am  doing  a  good  service  to  landowners 
by  commending  to  them  Mr.  Alexander  Jeramett's  system  of 
farmers'  and  landowners'  accounts.  A  wise  landowner  will, 
either  himself,  or  by  his  agent,  have  a  list  of  persons  likely  to 
prove  desirable  tenants. 

In  conchision  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  landowners  of  this 
kingdom  have  not  the  capital,  or  perhaps  the  skill  to  farm  their 
own  land,  or  even,  in  many  cases,  to  make  the  necessary  im- 
provements ;  therefore  every  proper  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  those  who  make  farming  their  business  and  means  of 
existence,  by  granting  leases  and  proper  valuation  for  tenant's 
improvements,  also  the  right  of  sale  or  transfer.  The  advan- 
tage of  such  a  system  finds  its  evidence  and  illustration  in 
every  British  town  and  city — Belgravia  and  Tyburna  have 
been  raised  upon  cabbage  gardens,  not  by  tlie  owners  but  by 
the  lessees,  who  make  their  calculation  of  profit  on  a  prolonged 
lease.  Similar  results  would  follow  in  agriculture  under 
similar  conditions.  A  landowner  might  increase  his  rental, 
and  get  permanent  improvements  effected  on  his  estate  by 
granting     to     men     of     capital     and      enterprise    leases, 


varying  from  20  to  bO  years,  with  powers  of  salt  or 
transfer  as  in  towns,  and  the  sole  right  of  sporting  and  free- 
dom from  political  dictation.  Were  this  done,  the  change 
would  be  almost  magical  —  agricultural  Belgravias  and 
Tyburuias  would  soon  present  themselves ;  first-class  home- 
steads, residences,  and  labourers'  cottages  would  quickly  super- 
sede the  present  mean  and  shabby  inefficient  farm  arrange- 
ments. Good  roads,  square  fields,  and  good  fences  would  come 
as  a  usual  consequence ;  wet  lands  would  become  dry  and 
sound  by  drainage.  Unfortunately  the  laws  of  entail  con- 
siderably bar  the  way,  but  must  ultimately  be  modified.  Where 
a  landlord  treats  his  land  simply  as  a  means  of  obtaining  an 
income  all  this  might  be  reasonably  done.  Of  course  there 
might  be  a  sacrifice  of  political  influence  and  rights  of  sport- 
ing, but,  practically,  the  relative  influence  of  Whig  or  Tory 
would  not  be  altered  were  the  practice  I  have  named  to  be- 
come general.  Capital  will  never  flow  amply  and  freely  into 
the  agricultural  channel  until  this  is  done,  and  then  the  mean- 
ness of  British  agriculture  would  disappear,  just  as  in  our 
great  cities,  where  enormous  outlays  of  capital  under  secure 
tenure  and  political  freedom  have  superseded  the  mean  build- 
ings and  residences  of  antiquity  by  comparative  palaces.  Has 
not  all  this  vast  change  been  for  the  good  of  the  country  as 
well  as  the  landowner  ?  Has  it  not,  by  attracting  and  at- 
taching capital,  enormously  employed  and  benefited  the  in- 
dustrious millions,  from  the  miner  and  the  bricklayer's 
labourer  and  their  employers,  to  the  conveyancer  and  archi- 
tect ?  It  has  given  immensely  increased  profit  to  owners  of 
land,  and  multiplied  the  consumers  and  users  of  its  produce. 
Our  clays  and  limestones  have  been  converted  into  bricks  and 
mortar.  Let  us  then  throw  aside  our  ancient  prejudices,  and 
take  as  business-like  a  view  of  agriculture  as  of  commerce, 
trade,  and  manufactures.  Let  us  look  upon  the  soil  as  the 
raw  material  to  be  worked  up  by  skill  and  capital,  and  ren- 
dered a  more  available  means  of  employing  and  feeding  more 
abundantly  and  cheaply  the  people  of  Britain.  The  co- 
existence of  an  overflowing  capital,  finding  employment 
abroad,  with  a  superabundant  unemployed  population  at  home, 
is  a  dangerous  anomaly,  threatening  in  its  continuance  ruin  to 
our  country.  Agricultural  improvement  would  absorb  much 
of  that  vast  increase  of  rural  population,  which  can  now  only 
find  or  seek  for  employment  in  our  already  too  amply  popu- 
lated towns  and  cities.  No  population  can  be  too  numerous 
if  they  are  all  profitably  employed.  We  know,  from  unerring 
statistics  (witness  the  cotton  famine  and  Irish  potato  failure), 
that  marriages  and  population  are  dependent  upon,  and  in- 
fluenced by,  prosperity  or  adversity  arising  from  employment 
or  non-employment ;  therefore,  when  improvements  cease  or 
permanently  diminish  in  this  country,  farewell  to  its  wealth, 
tranquillity,  dignity,  and  power.  May  that  melancholy  and 
humiHating  period  be  long  deferred  ! 

Mr.  Genoe  Anhrews  (Rimpton,  Sherborne)  said  he  was 
sure  they  all  felt  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Mechi  for  the  able  paper 
which  he  had  read  (Hear,  hear).  But  there  were  one  or  two 
observations  in  it  which  struck  him  as  not  being  quite  cor- 
rect. As  regarded  Scotch  farming,  he  happened  to  know 
something  of  the  South  of  England.  Mr.  Mechi  said  it  was 
being  invaded  by  Scotch  farmers  for  the  sake  of  the  large 
profits  which  were  likely  to  be  realised  there  ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Andrews)  knew  scarcely  a  Scotch  farmer  for  50  square  miles  in 
the  West  of  England.  A  few  years  ago  he  heard  of  Scotch 
farmers  who  had  come  to  tlie  south,  but  they  had  almost  in- 
variably left  with  a  strong  feeling  that  when  they  took  a  farm 
at  a  certain  rent  they  had  not  quite  discovered  all  that  they 
had  to  pay — (Hear,  hear) — that  they  had,  in  fact,  to  pay  a 
variety  of  taxes,  local  and  general,  which  tenants  had  not  to 
pay  in  Scotland  (Hear,  hear).  One  of  the  great  difliculties 
which  an  English  farmer  had  to  contend  against  when  he 
had  taken  a  farm  on  a  long  lease  was,  that  while  laying  out 
his  capital  on  improvements  he  did  not  know  what  charges 
might  not  be  imposed  to  swallow  up  the  profit  on  his  investment 
(Hear,  hear).  He  had  known  a  case  in  which  a  gentleman 
having  taken  a  farm  on  lease  and  spent  five  or  six  thousand 
pounds  the  first  year  or  two,  the  very  next  year  the  assessment 
was  raised  from  2os.  to  35s.  per  acre.  He  noticed  that  Mr. 
Mechi  passed  very  lightly  over  the  iniquitous  charges  on  the 
soil  for  local  taxes.  If  there  were  one  thing  which 
more  than  another  would  enable  great  improvements  to  be 
made  it  was  the  untaxing  of  what  that  gentleman  called  the 
raw  material,  that  was  the  land.      If  land  which  paid  no  rent 
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were  by  iiieaus  of  an  outlay  of  capital  upou  it  made  worth 
20s.  an  acre  it  seeuied  to  him  very  hard  that  it  should  be  taxed 
to  the  extent  of  15  per  ceut.  During  his  owu  experience  of 
30  years  the  kind  of  charges  to  which  he  had  alluded  had 
been  doubled — 100  per  cent,  additional  had  been  taken  out  of 
his  profits,  and  he  was  without  any  chance  of  redress, 
simply  because  he  happened  to  be  an  owner  as  well  as  an 
occupier. 

Mr.  Mechi  observed  that  the  same  thing  happened  in 
London.  Whenever  property  there  was  improved  the  essess- 
ment  was  raised. 

Mr.  Caldecott  (Warwickshire)  said  Mr.  Mechi's  statement 
that  he  had  put  33  questions  reminded  him  that  a  former 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  put  87  questions  to  persons  who  were 
to  be  examined  with  regard  to  the  39  Articles.  But  there  was 
one  important  question  which  Mr,  Mechi  omitted.  He  in- 
cluded the  character  of  the  landlord  and  the  character  of  the 
agent,  but  he  forgot  the  question  what  was  the  character  of  the 
landlord's  purse,  and  whether  the  estate  was  likely  to  be  sold 
(Hear,  hear).  He  (Mr.  Caldecott)  had  known  a  great  many 
improving  tenants  who  had  been  "  sold"  by  some  arrangement 
of  that  kind  (great  laughter).  As  regarded  the  renewal  of 
leases,  he  begged  to  say  that  he  knew  a  great  many  Scotch 
tenants,  and  also  knew  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  could  state  that  it  was  a  not  un- 
common practice  in  Scotland  to  ascertain  about  four  years  before 
a  19  years'  lease  expired  whether  or  not  it  was  to  be  renewed 
(Hear,  hear).  What  Mr.  Mechi  said  on  that  point  was  not  a 
new  idea  :  it  was,  in  fact,  a  practice  which  had  prevailed  for 
many  years  among  the  best  class  of  landlords  and  tenants  in 
Scotland.  There  were,  indeed,  some  very  large  landowners  in 
Scotland  who  went  upon  the  auction  principle,  but  he  could 
not  say  that  he  admired  them  (Hear,  hear)  ;  and  he  did  not 
think  that  system  answered  any  good  purpose.  In  England, 
tenants  who  had,  with  their  famihes,  lived  on  a  farm  from 
generation  to  generation  seemed  to  prefer  trusting  to  the  good 
feeling  of  their  landlords ;  but  the  difficulty  in  that  which  he 
liad  observed  in  his  own  county  was  this,  that  where  there  was 
a  good  landlord,  a  good  agent,  and  improving  tenants,  mis- 
fortunes had  come  over  the  landlord  and  the  estate  had  been 
sold  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  tenants  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.:  Mr.  Mechi  has  asked  all  the  know- 
ing ones  and  all  the  landlords  present  to  give  their  opinions 
on  the  subject  which  he  has  introduced  this  evening.  I  do 
not  happen  to  be  a  knowing  one  (laughter),  nor  yet  a  land- 
lord, but  at  the  same  time  I  hope  Mr.  Mechi  will  allow  me  to 
make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  paper  to  wliicli  we  have 
all  listened  with  so  much  pleasure.  Mr.  Mechi  has  now 
put  forward  a  statement  which  I  think  he  has  made  before  in 
this  room,  namely,  that  on  light-land  £20  per  acre  may  be 
profitably  employed  in  farming.  Well,  I  must  say,  I  should 
be  very  glad  indeed  if  he  would  prove  that.  I  should  be  glad 
if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
alluded  as  being  now  in  the  room,  whether  he  was  still  of  the 
same  opinion  as  he  was  when  he  made  his  statement  (Hear, 
hear).  I  will  venture  to  say  that  during  the  last  three  years 
the  man  who  on  a  light-land  occupation  has  spent  the  most 
money  has  certainly  lost  the  most  (Hear,  hear)  ;  and  if  by 
any  possibility  that  you  are  going  to  employ  £20  per  acre  on 
such  land  profitably,  I  can  only  say,  as  one  who  has  farmed 
light-land  almost  all  my  life,  that  I  should  very  much  like  to 
be  instructed  as  to  how  that  can  be  done  (Hear,  hear).  Mr. 
Mechi  has  said  a  good  deal  about  tenants  and  landlords, 
and  also  a  few  words  about  land  agents.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  add  a  few  words  about  land  agents  ?  Many  land  agents 
of  the  present  day  are  fashionable  men.  How  did  they 
manage  as  a  rule  to  put  themselves  before  the  public  ?  A 
smart  young  fellow  goes  to  Cirencester  College  ;  while  there 
he  acquires  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  he  gets  by  heart  all  the  chief  things  which  a 
farmer  ought  to  know,  and  a  great  many  more  than  he  does 
know  (laughter).  After  leaving  college  he  begins  life  by 
writing  a  letter  to  the  Times  (renewed  laughter) .  Having 
made  a  flying  visit  throughout  the  whole  of  England  he  tells 
his  admiring  readers  in  the  Times  what  he  saw  from  a  railway 
carriage  (laughter),  and  reports  upon  the  state  of  the  crops, 
the  stale  of  the  farm,  and  the  want  of  that  cajjital  which 
should  be  employed  in  agriculture.  He  next  opens  an  office  in 
London,  in  some  swell  locality,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  needy 
young  nobleman,  who  wants  to  have  his  estate  revalued,  thinks 


within  himself,  Where  can  I  find  a  man  so  competent  to  per- 
form that  task  as  the  gentleman  who  has  written  such  an  ex- 
traordinary quantity  of  lovely  agricultural  articles  in  the 
Times.-'  (roars  of  laughter).  This  man  goes  down  to  the 
country,  looks  over  the  estate,  pitches  upon  an  unfortunate 
tenant  who  has  expended  an  immense  deal  of  capital  on  the 
land,  and  finding  it  in  the  best  possible  order,  immediately 
raises  the  rent  50  per  cent.  (Hear,  hear).  He  then  goes 
down  to  the  farm  of  some  slovenly  rascal,  who  has  done 
nothing  m  the  way  of  improvement,  and  after  going  over  it 
says  that  he  thinks  he  pays  quite  enough  rent.  That  is  a 
sample  of  the  manner  in  which  a  great  many  of  the  estates 
in  this  country  are  now  being  managed  (Hear,  hear).  I  wish 
that  when  Mr.  Mechi  next  talks  about  land  agents  he  would 
pnt  such  men  as  I  have  described  into  his  category,  and  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  immense  amount  of  mischief  they  are 
doing,  and  seem  likely  to  do  for  some  time  to  come  (Hear, 
hear).  There  is  another  evil  in  these  days,  and  it  is  this — that 
almost  everything  must  be  brought  to  Loudon.  Good,  prac- 
tical agents  in  the  country  complain  that  all  the  work  of  the 
great  corporate  bodies — all  the  work,  for  example,  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners,  must  be  brought  up  to  one  central 
office  in  Loudon.  However  excellent  the  great  laud  agents  in 
London  may  be  (and  I  for  one  admire  their  talents  and  their 
skill),  it  is  impossible  for  those  gentlemen  to  carry  on  a  proper 
superintendence  of  the  gigantic  properties  which  are  supposed 
to  be  under  their  control  (Hear,  hear).  What,  then,  do  they 
do  ?  They  take  into  partnership  some  smart  young  lawyer,  who 
may  perhaps  be  writing  in  the  Times,  thinking  that  he  will 
greatly  assist  them  in  their  office-work,  and  in  the  management 
of  estates.  It  is  gentlemen  of  this  kind  who  go  down  to  the 
country  and  value  land  that  they  know  nothing  whatever  about 
(Hear,  hear).  And  not  only  are  partners  in  the  great  firms 
to  which  I  allude  thus  employed  (mind,  I  am  now  going  to 
state  what  I  know  to  be  the  case),  but  actually  a  great  number 
of  clerks  are  sent  down  to  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  on  the  state  of  farms  and  make  valuations  (laughter). 
Now,  I  say  that  so  long  as  such  a  system  is  tolerated — and  it 
is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  these  days — so  long  will  you  find 
the  tenant's  capital  instead  of  being  attracted  to  the  land 
driven  from  it  altogether  (Hear,  hear).  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  that  there  is  another  class  besides  large  land  agents, 
and  that  is  the  gigantic  lawyers.  I  know  something  about 
them,  and  I  must  say  that  if  the  management  of  the  great 
land  valuers  is  bad  in  consequence  of  their  being  unable  per- 
sonally to  superintend  an  estate,  the  management  of  a  parcel 
of  lawyers  must,  of  necessity,  be  altogether  wrong  (Hear, 
hear).  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Mechi  that  in  a  business 
point  of  view  leases  seem  the  best.  I  know,  however,  that 
there  are  many  estates  which  are  well  managed  and  well 
farmed  where  the  tenants  prefer  holding  from  year  to  year, 
and  where  the  rent  is,  generally  speaking,  moderate  (Hear, 
hear).  If  I  were  a  landlord  and  vcisiied  to  increase  the  rental 
of  my  estate,  I  should  as  a  matter  of  course  grant  leases.  I 
have  known  no  estate  where  long  and  liberal  leases  have  been 
granted  that  has  not  increased  in  value  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which 
where  the  tenant  has  farmed  from  year  to  year  without  any 
Tenant-Right  whatsoever,  the  estate  has  been  much  improved 
either  in  rental  or  cultivation.  1  think  that  what  Mr.  Mech  i 
has  said  about  building  leases  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
farming  (Hear,  hear).  The  comparison  which  he  drew  will 
not  hold  water  at  all  (Hear,  hear).  The  large  houses  in 
Tyburnia  which  he  talked  about  are  places  in  which  to  spend 
money,  and  what  we  want  as  farmers  is  to  find  places  where 
we  can,  if  possible,  make  money  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter). 

Mr.  J.  A.  WiLLTAHS  (Baydon,  llungerford)  thought  that 
when  a  man  took  a  farm  for  7  or  It  years  it  was  but  fair  that 
the  landlord  should  pay  the  tithe  commutation,  and  then  let  his 
farms  tithe-free.  He  believed  it  was  the  intention  when  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  was  passed  that  the  landlord  should 
pay  it ;  but  the  landlord  had  placed  the  burden  upou  the  tenant, 
and  he  thought  it  was  better  that  the  tenants  should  insist  as  a 
body  that  the  landlords  should  take  the  payment  on  themselves. 
With  regard  to  the  burden  of  local  taxes,  it  had  been  said  that 
the  Scotch  farmers  had  been  driven  out  of  the  south  of  England 
by  having  to  bear  the  local  burdens  which  did  not  fall  upon 
them  iu  Scotland,  and  which  therefore  had  come  upon  them  by 
surprise.  Tenants  were,  he  was  sorry  to  see,  very  apt  to  say 
when  these  questions  were  brought  before  Parliament  that  they 
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were  landlords'  questions.  Why  not  let  the  tenant  deduct  them 
from  the  rent  as  they  did  the  Income-tax,  and  give  the  landlord 
an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  rent  P  He  could  understand  then 
that  it  would  be  a  landlord's  question.  At  the  present  time  it 
was  not  a  landlords'  tax,  because  the  tenant  had  to  bear  the 
burden.  There  was  another  important  question  as  to  the  terms 
upon  which  the  tenant  had  to  quit.  The  majority  of  the  land- 
lords he  knew  were  averse  to  granting  leases,  and  would  not  do 
so.  They  liked  to  hold  the  notice  to  quit  in  terrorem  over  the 
tenants,  and  the  consequence  was,  if  a  tenant  chose  to  act  in 
an  independent  spirit — as  every  English  farmer  ought  to — he 
was  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  his  farm  at  six  months'  notice. 
He  looked  upon  this  as  a  disgrace  to  the  British  Legislature  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Mechi  had  told  us  to  expend 
£1,000  on  every  fifty  acres.  Fancy  a  man  doing  this,  and  then 
being  liable  to  be  sent  to  the  right-about  by  a  six  months'  no- 
tice to  quit.  He  again  asserted  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Legis- 
lature that  such  a  law  should  exist ;  it  ought  to  be  altered  to 
two  years.  It  was  an  important  question  for  a  farmer  to  con- 
sider before  taking  a  farm.  With  regard  to  letting,  he  would 
only  say,  let  the  landlords  look  out,  and  secure  good  tenants. 

Mr.  £.  Leeds  (Castleacre,  Brandon)  said  Mr.  Mechi  hinted, 
he  believed,  at  him,  when  he  talked  about  £20  an  acre,  and 
Mr.  Read  had  also  referred  to  him  in  his  remarks.  Mr.  Mechi, 
some  years  since,  asked  him  how  much  money  could  be  profit- 
ably employed  on  a  farm.  He  said  he  thou^^ht  £20  per  acre, 
and  if  he  had  been  asked  the  same  question  six  years  since, 
should  have  given  the  same  answer ;  but  during  the  last  four 
years  seasons  had  so  changed  that  he  should  now  say  if  any 
one  employed  £20  an  acre  he  went  into  it  as  a  speculation, 
as  much  as  if  he  backed  a  horse  for  the  Derby.  He  did  not 
agree  that  a  light-land  farm  could  be  cultivated  with  a  small 
capital.  A  light-land  farm  required,  if  anything,  more  capital 
than  a  strong  one.  On  a  light-land  farm  you  had  to  feed 
three-quarters  of  the  turnips  off  with  sheep  and  cake,  and 
then  to  feed  j'our  beasts  with  cake  and  corn.  Then  there  was 
to  topdress  your  wheats  at  £1  per  acre,  and  your  barley  when 
the  roots  were  fed  off  before  Christmas.  The  root  crop  also 
would  cost  from  35s.  to  50s.  per  acre.  And  if  all  these 
et  ceferas  were  put  together,  it  would  be  found  that  there  was 
little  or  nothing  to  spare  out  of  £16  or  £18  per  acre. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  when  he  objected  to  six  months' 
notice  to  quit  he  meant  to  advocate  a  two  years'  notice  instead. 

Mr.  Glutton  (Penge)  remarked  that  if  any  tenant  took  a 
farm  without  taking  into  account  the  tithe-rent  charge  he 
would  make  a  great  mistake  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Trethewy  (Ampthill)  said  the  subject  of  the  paper 
was  a  most  important  one.  He  was  rather  disappointed  that 
the  introducer  of  it  did  not  answer  more  of  the  questions  he 
had  proposed,  and  that  he  had  not  gone  more  into  detail.  Of 
course  a  person  going  into  a  strange  neighbourhood  would 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  properties  of  the  land  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  he  would  have  to  deal  with.  With  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Williams'  remarks,  responded  to  by  the  last 
speaker,  as  to  the  tithe-rent  charge,  he  thought  every  farm 
ought  to  let  tithe-rent  free  (Hear,  hear).  And  he  thought  an 
agent  vpho  let  a  farm  subject  to  the  tithe-rent  charge  being 
paid  by  the  tenant  made  a  great  mistake,  because  if  the  tenant 
happened  to  leave  without  paying  the  tithe-rent  charge  the 
landlord  would  have  to  pay  it ;  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution, a  farm  ought  to  be  let  tithe-rent  free,  and,  moreover, 
if  the  tenant  was  in  arrear  for  the  rent  at  the  time  of  leaving, 
in  distraining  for  the  rent  the  proprietor  would  have  the  op- 
portunity of  distraining  for  the  tithe-rent  charge  also,  which 
would  be  included  in  the  rent,  and  therefore  it  was  a  sort  of  pro- 
tection to  him  to  let  tithe-rent  free.  Mr.Meehihad  observedthat 
there  were  disadvantages  in  occupying  under  a  needy  landlord, 
and  no  doubt  there  was  truth  in  that ;  but  if  the  landlord  was 
needy  he  could,  under  recent  Acts  of  Parliament,  improve  his 
property  by  raising  money  for  that  purpose.  There  were  in 
London  Companies  who  were  desirous  of  encouraging  that 
sort  of  business,  and  it  was  a  very  easy  matter  to  raise  a  large 
amount  for  drainage,  or  building,  or  anything  of  a  permanent 
character,  upon  easy  terms.  Money  might  be  borrowed  for 
25  or  perhaps  35  years,  upon  payment  of  so  much  per  annum 
as  a  charge  upon  the  estate,  no  matter  whether  it  was  entailed 
or  not.  Tlie  Enclosure  Commissioners  had  power  to  advance 
money  in  that  way ;  and  if  any  landlord  wanted  to  raise 
money,  there  was  the  machinery  ready  to  hand  to  do  it.  It 
was  a  very  simple  matter,  and  lie  had  had  much  experience 


in  that  way.  In  the  first  place,  application  was  made  for  a 
certain  sum  to  the  Enclosure  Commissioners,  who  v/ould  send 
down  a  gentleman  to  inspect  the  property,  and  certify  whether 
the  outlay  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  property,  because  it 
would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  lay  out  a  sum  of  money  if  it 
would  not  pay  the  interest  that  would  accrue.  A  great  deal  of 
prejudice  existed  against  what  was  termed  the  Government 
system  of  drainage.  When  that  system  was  introduced  there 
were  certain  hard-and-fast  rules  laid  down  ;  which,  however, 
was  now  not  the  case,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
arranging  with  the  gentleman  sent  down  to  inspect  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done.  He  had  conducted  many  of  these  matters 
without  trouble  or  inconvenience.  The  first  thing  was  to 
settle  what  was  to  be  done, then  to  make  the  arrangement,  and  if 
the  inspection  showed  that  the  thing  would  be  carried  out 
honestly,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  it.  Mr.  Mechi 
had  said  that  good  farms  very  seldom  came  under  competition. 
That  was  true  ;  but  he  also  stated  that  on  large  estates  it  did 
not  often  happen  that  there  were  bad  farms,  and  here  he  did 
not  agree  with  him,  as  he  had  known  many  bad  farms  on  large 
estates,  and  yet  no  lack  of  tenants  for  them.  He  did  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Mechi  when  he  said  that  dairy-farms  and  bringing 
up  young  stock  must  impoverish  a  farm.  He  thought  it  pos- 
sible to  do  it  without  impoverishing  the  land,  but  it  depended 
entirely  upon  how  they  treated  the  stock.  Mr.  Mechi  also 
said  that  where  it  was  practicable  it  was  preferable  to 
buy  a  farm,  rather  than  to  rent  it,  but  he  did  not 
agree  in  that  at  all.  A  man  farming  his  own  land 
often  farmed  it  worse  than  if  he  rented  it.  He  knew  many 
instances  of  young  farmers  with  200  or  300  acres  of  their 
own  land,  starting  with  income  enough  to  keep  them  and  their 
horse  and  gun  ;  but  when  they  got  married,  and  had  a  family, 
they  generally  ended  by  mortgaging  the  farm,  or  selling  it ; 
and  when  they  had  sold  it  they  were  sometimes  better  off  than 
before.  As  to  game,  it  was  a  question  which  should  be  settled 
now,  one  way  or  the  other.  He  had  always  objected  to  rabbits, 
and  he  thought  if  the  ground-game  had  been  kept  down  a  little 
more,  and  the  landlords  had  given  their  tenants  a  little  more 
interest  in  the  shooting,  there  would  never  have  been  the 
present  outcry  against  the  game  that  there  was  at  present.  As 
to  the  political  dictation  that  had  beeu  referred  to,  probably 
the  ballot  would  settle  that  question  (cries  of  "  Oh  !").  He 
did  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Andrews  as  to  local  taxation. 
When  a  man  took  a  lease  for  21  years  he  would  naturally  be 
called  upon  to  pay  a  great  many  taxes  he  did  not  contemplate. 
It  was  impossible  to  foresee  21  years,  and  when  a  farm  was 
taken  for  21  years  it  was  a  speculation,  to  a  certain  extent, 
whether  the  taxes  became  greater  or  less.  With  reference  to 
what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Read  and  Mr.  Leeds,  he  did  not 
think  there  was  such  a  great  difference  between  the  cost  of 
farming  light  land  and  heavy  land.  A  farmer  of  light  land 
would  have  to  lay  out  most  on  manure,  but  heavy  land  re- 
quired most  expense  in  labour.  He  thought  £20  an  acre  was 
generally  more  than  was  laid  out  in  cultivation,  and  perhaps 
£10  to  £15  would  be  nearer  an  average. 

Mr.  W.  Harper  (Bury,  Lancashire)  said  he  thought  it 
desirable  that  the  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Andrews  ought  not 
to  go  forth  as  endorsed  by  the  Farmers'  Club.  He  seemed  to 
make  it  a  grievance  that  if  a  man  improved  his  farm  he  was 
rated  higher  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  whereas  the  same  was 
done  with  any  building,  such  as  an  hotel,  a  house,  or  a  factory, 
if  it  was  made  more  valuable  to  let.  He  thought  nothing 
tended  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  farmer  more  than  putting 
forward  grievances  that  could  not  be  substantiated. 

Mr.  Little  (Lanhill)  said  he  desired  to  bring  the  meeting 
back  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  When  any  man, 
young  or  old,  desired  to  take  a  farm  in  a  strange  locality, 
it  would  be  well  that  he  should  employ  some  practical  man  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  give  him  advice  upon  the  quality  of  the 
land,  the  payments  or  outgoings  on  the  farm,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  landlord  and  agent,  and  then  he  should  make  his 
calculations.  It  was  useless  to  put  down  £20  an  acre  as  the 
capital  to  be  employed,  as  all  depended  upon  the  soil  and  the 
nature  of  the  farm,  whether  pasture  or  arable,  and  its  situa- 
tion. He  thought  after  these  things  had  been  pointed  out  to 
the  tenant  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  the  best  terms  he 
could  with  the  landlord.  It  was  a  commercial  transaction,  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  tenant  laid  out  any 
extra  capital,  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  a  fair 
return  upon  it  without  being  called  upon  for  any  extra  rent. 
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Mr.  G.  Smythies  (Leintwardine)  thought  that  this  subject 
had  been  treated  generally  too  much  as  a  tenant's  question, 
and  that  they  had  not  considered  it  enough  as  a  landlord's 
business.  He  thought  they  would  do  better  by  trying  to  show 
the  landlord  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  give  the 
tenant  such  a  permanent  interest  in  the  land,  that  it  would  be 
to  his  profit  to  lay  out  more  money  upon  it.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  say  it  paid  to  lay  out  money  on  land  ;  but  what  in- 
ducement had  the  tenant  to  do  it,  unless  he  had  some  security? 
(Hear,  hear).  It  seemed  to  him  that  this  part  of  the  subject 
was  always  blinked,  and  that  they  did  not  go  into  the  land- 
lord's question  enough.  Whatever  might  be  said  about  the 
sura  to  be  laid  out — whether  £10,  or  £15,  or  £20 — it  would 
not  be  laid  out  by  the  tenant  without  some  security.  Mr. 
Mechi  said  £20  an  acre  might  pay.  He  did  not  think  the 
speakers  had  done  wisely  to  say  that  it  had  not  paid  for  the 
last  three  years,  because  those  years  had  been  exceptional,  and 
they  ought  to  look  to  the  average  of  years.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Trethewy,  that  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  capital  required  on  light  and  heavy  soils.  If  the 
land  was  heavy,  they  required  an  expensive  team  of  horses,  or 
a  steam  plough,  and  they  cultivated  at  a  greater  expense  ;  but 
then  they  had  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the  subsoil,  which  answered 
the  purpose  of  manure.  In  the  light  laud  all  the  manure  they 
had  must  be  put  into  it. 

Mr.  H.  Neild  (Lancashire)  said  he  thought  the  question 
of  how  to  take  a  farm  was  a  question  which  concerned  solely 
the  man  who  was  going  to  take  a  farm,  and  if  he  could  not 
judge  for  himself  what  the  soil  was,  and  what  were  the  proper 
inquiries  to  make,  he  had  better  leave  the  business  alone 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  As  for  the  letting  of  a  farm  that 
was  the  landlord's  business  ;  and  it  was  for  the  farmer  to  say 
whether  he  would  give  the  rent  after  weighing  the  pros  and 
cons.  What  he  would  like  to  see  emanate  from  the  Farmers' 
Club  was  some  general  principles  on  this  subject,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  had  altered  since  the  days  of  their 
forefathers.  The  farmers  of  the  present  day  read  wonderful 
publications,  and  attended  learned  lectures  on  chemistry, 
botany,  &c.,  and  yet  were  saddled  with  old  antiquated 
covenants,  which  ought  to  be  perfectly  obsolete.  A  man 
should  be  left  at  liberty  to  farm  according  to  the  improved 
system  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  They  had  heard  some- 
thing about  the  element  of  land  valuers.  He  was  sorry  to  say 
there  was  a  great  disposition  to  re-value  properties  in  this 
country  merely  as  a  bid  for  business.  He  said  this  with  the 
knowledge  acquired  from  old  experienced  valuers  now  retired 
from  the  business. 

Mr.  Thomas  (Bletsoe)  said  that  with  regard  to  Mr.  Mechi's 
observation  as  to  a  tenant  farmer  going  into  a  different  district 
for  a  farm,  he  should  not  consider  he  was  master  of  his  business 
if  he  could  not  judge  of  the  quality  of  tlie  land  he  might  find 
there.  If  he  had  to  employ  a  land-valuer,  he  thought  he 
would  do  better  to  stop  at  home  altogether  (Hear,  hear).  In 
the  next  place,  if  the  landlord  got  a  fit  and  right  man  for  a 
tenant,  he  thouglit  it  was  not  to  the  landlord's  interest  to  tie 
him  down  by  rules  which  it  was  impossible  to  farm  under.  If 
he  had  capital,  the  landlord  should  let  him  alone,  and  he 
would  manage  the  farm  all  right ;  and  if  he  made  a  mistake 
or  two,  he  would  soon  right  himself,  because  it  would  be  to 
his  own  advantage  to  farm  well.  As  to  the  tithe  rent-charge, 
he  should  have  thought  that  was  a  question  that  was  pretty 
well  settled.  The  principal  estates,  he  believed,  were  now  let 
tithe  rent  free.  If  the  tenant  had  to  pay  the  tithe-rent,  it 
might  cause  disagreement  with  the  clergyman. 

Mr.  C.  Howard  (Biddenham)  said  he  did  not  take  exception 
to  auy  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mechi.  He  believed  there  had 
never  been  a  paper  read  in  that  room  that  would  be  better 
received  in  the  country  ;  for  it  contained  frood  advice  for  the 
landlord  and  tenant  and  land-agent.  If  Mr.  Mechi  had  read 
a  paper  twenty  years  ago  on  this  subject,  it  would  have  been 
very  different,  and  he  congratulated  hira  now  on  his  modified 
views  of  agriculture  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  A  great  deal 
had  been  said  about  leases.  He  was  himself  strongly  in  favour 
of  leases  at  one  time,  but  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  think 
it  would  be  better  to  have  agreements  subject  to  one  or  two 
years'  notice,  with  liberal  compensation  clauses  (Hear,  hear), 
and  then  a  tenant  and  landlord  would  not  be  bound  to  each 
other  longer  than  they  wished.  Mr.  Neild  had  referred  to 
antiquated  covenants,  but  he  should  remember  that  on  all  large 
estates  the  tenants  were  not  all  good  farmers,  and  these  cove- 


nants, like  our  laws,  were  made  for  sinners  (laughter).  A 
good  agent  would  shut  his  eyes  to  the  good  man  but  open  them 
to  the  bad  man,  and  that  was  the  use  of  such  covenants.  He 
thought  it  right  and  proper  there  should  be  these  healthy  cove- 
nants. He  thought  Mr.  Trethewy  had  spoken  very  much  to 
the  point  on  game,  and  as  to  the  political  part  of  the  subject 
he  was  glad  some  gentlemen  had  changed  their  views  as  to  the 
effect  which  the  ballot  would  produce  (laughter). 

Mr.  Trethewy  said  that  he  had  not  changed  his  views  as 
to  the  ballot  at  all. 

Mr.  Clement  Cable  (Gloucester)  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Mechi 
where  the  capital  was  to  come  from  if  farmers  were  to  farm 
their  own  land  and  spend  £1,000  upon  every  fifty  acres.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Mechi's  calculation,  a  farmer  of  300  acres  of 
land  would  require  £30,000  of  capital  as  owner  and  occupier; 
and  as  he  told  us  there  were  20,000  new  farmers  every  year, 
where  was  the  capital  to  come  from  for  all  ?  Mr.  Meclii  also 
recommended  people  to  borrow  three-quarters  of  the  money  at 
4*5  per  cent.,  the  landlord  to  get  4-  and  the  tenant  10  per  cent. 
His  experience  did  not  show  him  how  this  was  to  be  done. 
With  respect  to  letting,  there  were  few  leases  which  gave  the 
right  to  sell  or  transfer  the  lease ;  and  he  thought  one  great 
reason  why  capital  was  not  more  employed  in  agriculture  was 
because  it  could  be  more  profitably  employed  in  other  ways 
(Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Read 
as  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  he  hoped  they  did  not 
refer  to  him,  for,  althougli  he  was  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  he  was  well  up  to  the  practical  part  of  farming  before 
he  went  there,  having  had  to  make  himself  master  of  every 
kind  of  work  on  his  father's  farm.  He  mentioned  this,  as  he 
thought  Mr.  Read  spoke  slightingly  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  which  he  did  not  believe 
he  meant.  He  was  at  Cirencester,  and  the  time  he  spent  there 
was  the  best  time  of  his  life  ;  and  anyone  going  there  would 
be  able  to  learn  things  connected  with  farming  he  could  not 
get  elsewhere,  and  he  considered  every  young  farmer  should 
go  there  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  J.  Trask  (Highleaze,  Yeovil) :  It  has  been  said  in  this 
discussion  that  landlords  should  call  in  the  services  of  land- 
agents  when  letting  farms,  but  Mr.  Read  had  not  given  us  a 
very  high  notion  as  to  the  competence  of  some  of  those  gen- 
tlemen. It  could  not  be  expected  that  those  who  had  no  know- 
ledge of  practical  farming  themselves  could  give  really  good 
advice,  and  he  thought  landlords  had  much  better  consult 
practical  farmers  upon  the  subject.  Under  any  circumstances, 
however,  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  perfect  con- 
fidence and  understanding  should  exist  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  It  had  also  been  stated  that  Scotch  farmers  had  not 
been  able  to  farm  in  the  south  in  consequence  of  the  great 
amount  of  local  rates,  which  they  had  not  to  contend  with  in 
Scotland.  A  bill  was  now  before  Parliament  to  introduce  the 
Scotch  system  here,  and  if  it  was  so  much  better  than  ours  he 
should  advise  his  brother-farmers  to  pause  before  they  opposed  it, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Glenny  (Barking)  said  with  regard  to  bur- 
dens falling  upon  the  farmer,  when  the  Union  Assessment 
Act  came  into  force  his  rating  was  raised  40  per  cent.  It  was 
a  most  important  thing  to  consider  that  day  by  day  the  Legis- 
lature were  adding  fresh  burdens,  lunatics,  and  education,  and 
now  they  proposed  to  add  Election  Expenses.  They  knew 
well  that  the  occupiers  of  the  land  had  to  pay  for  all  these 
thing:s.  Mr.  Mechi  had  spoken  about  £20  being  laid  out 
profitably  on  land.  Near  London  he  had  known  £30  and 
£iO  an  acre  laid  out  and  got  back  again  ;  in  fact,  the  more 
that  was  spent  on  land  the  more  was  got  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  said  he  had  not  intended  to  say  anything 
disrespectful  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester, 
The  instruction  given  was  the  best  that  could  be  given  ;  but 
he  had  known  young  men  from  the  public  schools  and 
Universities  after  spending  a  year  or  two  at  the  Agricultural 
College  fancying  themselves  perfectly  fitted  to  be  land-agents 
and  farmers. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  the  subject  had  been  fully 
and  fairly  discussed.  He  only  wished  to  say  that  he  thought 
the  system  of  holding  farms  under  two  years'  notice  preferable 
to  long  leases,  because  they  constantly  saw  that  people  who 
held  long  leases  very  seldom  sat  them  out. 

Mr.  Mechi,  in  reply,  said  with  regard  to  the  increased 
rating  falling  on  improved  farms  it  was  only  exactly  what  took 
place  witii  the  improvements  of  houses  and  buildings  in  all 
the  cities  and  towns  in   the  kingdom,     If   a  man  spent 
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£1,000  'ou  liis  house  iu  Middlesex,  tlie  surveyor  very  soon 
valued  his  house  at  au  increased  rate  ;  and  in  his  neighbour- 
hood the  assessment  committee  were  very  sharp,  and  valued 
liis  land  at  £1  per  acre  more  than  his  neighbour's  land.  As 
to  what  Mr.  Read  had  said,  it  was  not  fair  to  take  three  ex- 
ceptionally bad  years.  The  argument  might  be  used  in  regard 
to  three  exceptionally  good  years  just  as  well;  but  they 
ought  to  take  average  prices.  He  was  glad  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Cadle  said  about  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirences- 
ter, because  he  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Council, 
and  he  believed  the  College  gave  what  was  wanted,  viz.,  in- 
creased knowledge  and   intelligence  in  agricultural  matters. 


He  did  not  believe  agriculture,  ou  the  whole,  was  unprofitable, 
because  if  it  were  so  farms  would  be  given  up,  and  the  land- 
lords would  be  left  to  farm  them  for  themselves.  There  was 
no  reason,  however,  why  they  should  not  do  all  they  could  to 
render  it  more  profitable  by  having  a  better  understanding 
between  landlords  and  tenants  with  regard  to  improvements 
(Hear,  hear). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Browne  (Cambridgeshire),  seconded 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Mechi  for 
his  paper, 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


THE    CENTRAL     CHAMBER    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


Special  meetings  of  the  Council  were  held  in  Salisbury 
Square,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  2  and  3,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  following  subjects :  The  "  Rating  and  House 
Tax,"  and  rating  and  local  Government  Bills,  the  provisions 
of  the  "  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing)  Bill,"  the  question 
of  Poor-law  Medical  Relief,  and  the  proposed  Amendments 
in  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  Association  of  the  Central 
Chamber.  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  M.P.,  the  President,  occupied 
the  chair.  A  few  new  members  were  elected,  including  Sir 
W.  Bagge,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Tipping,  M.P. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  International  Decimal 
Association,  requesting  the  Chamber  to  petition  the  House 
of  Commons  and  memorialise  the  Board  of  Trade  in  support 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith's  bill  for  establishing  the  metric  system, 
the  second  reading  of  which  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
set  down  for  the  '23rd  inst. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  stated  that  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
had  met  Lord  Portescue's  Committee  several  times  on  the 
subject  in  the  course  of  last  year ;  but  he  thought  the  Council 
was  scarcely  competent  to  sign  a  petition  on  behalf  of  the 
Chamber  without  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  said  that  on  the  previous  day  the 
Committee  of  the  Central  Farmers'  Club  signed  a  petition  in 
favour  of  the  bill. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  to  furnish  the  Inter- 
national Decimal  Association  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
come  to  by  the  Chamber  in  February  last,  as  follows  : 

"  That  this  Council  in  receiving  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  "Weights  and  Measures,  adheres  to  its  former 
resolution,  to  the  effect  that  all  agricultural  produce  except 
liquids  should  be  sold  by  weight  only.  That  this  Council 
appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  respect  of  the  Joint  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  desirable  in  the  first  place  to  afford  facilities  for  an  increased 
acquaintance  with  the  metric  system  by  introducing  instruc- 
tion in  its  principles  in  public  elementary  schools." 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  report  from  the  Local 
Taxation  Committee. 

The  Local  Taxation  Committee,  in  presenting  their  report 
to  the  Council  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  AgricultTire,  beg  to 
state  that  since  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  20th  inst. 
the  "  suggestions"  then  ofTered  by  them,  and  accepted  by  the 
Council,  have  been  widely  circulated,  and  your  Committee 
have  reason  to  believe  that  thej'  have  been  very  generally  ap- 
proved of  by  provincial  Chambers  of  Agriculture.  The 
secretary  to  j-our  Committee  has  attended  by  request  at  meet- 
ings of  the  East  Suffolk  Chamber  at  Ipswich,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  Peterborough  District.  He  addressed  the  members 
of  these  Chambers  on  the  present  aspect  of  the 
local  taxation  question,  and  resolutions  condemning  both  Mr. 
Goschen's  bills  were  passed  by  large  majorities.  These  re- 
solutions will  be  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Central 
Chamber.  Your  Committee  have  continued  to  give  unre- 
mitting attention  to  the  various  clauses  of  the  bills,  and  they 
feel  persuaded  that  the  more  they  are  studied  the  more  un- 
.satisfactorj'  they  will  appear.  Your  Committee  beg  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Goschen  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Rating  and  Local  Government  Bill  expressly  excludes  the 
naetropolis  from  coming  under  its  operation  ;  but,  having 
started  with  the  determination  to  show  that  urban  districts 
are  more  heavily  rated  than  rural,  it  suits  his  purpose  to 
include  the  local  taxation  of  the  metropolis  when  making 
a  statement  of  t,Jie  taxation  pf  th?  cpuntry.    Your  Committee 


contend  that,  if  the  operation  of  the  bill  is  not  to  extend  to  the 
metropolis,  the  exceptional  circumstances  under  which  the 
metropolis  is  situated  with  regard  to  rating  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded in  order  to  arrive  at  a  iust  estimate  of  the  relative 
local  taxation  of  urban  and  rural  districts — if  it  is  necessary 
to  institute  such  a  comparison.  Your  Committee  consider 
this  comparison  to  be  utterly  useless  ;  but,  nevertheles,  they 
are  not  afraid  to  meet  Mr.  Goschen  on  his  own  grounds,  and 
from  his  own  figures  tliey  are  confident  they  can  show  that 
if  metropolitan  receipts  be  excluded  the  general  burdens  are 
very  much  the  same  in  urban  and  rural  districts.  At  page  4 
of  the  report  (Xo.  470)  it  is  made  to  appear  that- 
Urban  districts  contribute £13,000,000 

Rural  districts  contribute    5,030,000 

Leaving  a  difference  of £7,970,000 

in  favour  of  urban  districts.  Now  when  the  metropolitan 
contributions  are  deducted,  viz. — 

Metropolitan  vestries    £1,424,000 

City  of  London  Corporation,  &c 1,825,000 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works     2,109,000 

Metropolitan  Police       822,000 

Making  a  total  of    £6,180,000 

it  appears  that  the  amount  contriDitted  by  those  urban  dis- 
tricts which  will  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  is 
£0,820,000,  whilst  the  i-ural  contributions  are  £5,030,000.  So 
that,  in  fact,  the  urban  receipts  exceed  the  riu-al  bj'  £1,790,000 
only.  Again  at  j^age  7  of  the  same  report  it  is  stated  that  the 
total  of  rates  levied  by  all  authorities  is  £16,223,000,  of  which 
Mr.  Goschen  states  that  £5,119,000  are  levied  by  purelj- urban 
authorities,  and  £3,178,000  are  levied  by  pm-elj-  rural  authori- 
ties. Now  if  the  amount  levied  by  the  metropolis  be  de- 
ducted—namely, £2,110,000— it  will'  be  found  that  the  .sum 
raised — 

By  urban  authorities  is        £3,009,000 

By  rural  authorities  is  £3,178,000 

thus  proving  that  if  the  metropolis  be  excluded,  the  country 
contributes  £169,000  more  than  the  towns.  It  appears  then 
plain  to  your  Committee  why  the  statistics  of  the  metropolis 
were  included,  whilst  the  metropolis  itself  was  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Goschen 
had  started  with  a  ))re-conceived  theory  that  urban  districts 
were  more  heavily  rated  than  rural  districts,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  collect  voluminous  and  deceptive  statistics  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory.  Had  ho  first  compiled  his  satistics  impar- 
tially, and  then  deduced  his  theoi-y  from  them,  the  result 
would  have  been  widely  different.  Again,  Mr.  Goschen  has 
asserted  that,  whilst  poor  rates  have  increased  in  amount, 
the  share  borne  by  land  had  decreased ;  but  he  omits  to  show 
that,  itnder  the  Union  Chargeability  and  Assessment  Act,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  land  has  been  reassessed.  The  rate- 
able value  of  many  parishes  has  thus  greatly  increased  ;  but 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land  has  not  proportionally  in- 
creased. Instances  have  been  kno\vn  where  the  assessments 
have  been  actually  doubled.  Your  Committee  will  illustrate 
this  by  the  instance  of  an  hereditament  formerly  assessed  at 
£100  a-year,  the  rates  being  38.  in  the  £.  Under  the  Assess- 
ment Act  this  hereditajnent  is  reassessed  at  £120  a-year. 
Supposing  the  expenditure  for  poor  relief,  etc.,  not  to  have 
increased,  the  rate  would  now  be  2s.  Od.  in  the  £,  and,  at 
first  sight,  it  would  appear  that  the  ratepayer  was  paying 
less  than  heretofore.  As  a  fact,  he  pays  less  in  the  £,  but 
then  he  pays  on  an  assessment  of  £120  instead  of  £100  on  the 
same  property,  and  tlie  actual  amount  paid  by  him  is  iden- 
tical with  that  which  he  used  to  pay,  and  his  profits  are 
diminished  to  the  same  extent.  Your  Committee  also  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  body  to  a  portion  of 
the  Statement  contained  in  Mr,  J^owe's  speech  on  the  Budget 
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of  the  20th  of  April  last.  And  in  order  that  there  may  bo  no 
misrepresentation  the  Committee  think  right  to  (|uoto  his 
own  words  as  given  in  the  Times.  Mr.  Lowe  is  reported 
ohave  said  :  "I  could  certainly  show  to  the  Committee  a 
■way  in  which,  without  imposing  any  further  taxes  on  any 
class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  we  could  raise  something 
hue  £2,100,000  of  the  sum  we  want.  I  allude  to  the  subject 
ot  exemptions.  We  cannot  endure  that  the  nation  at  large 
should  be  tributary  to  any  class  whatever,  but  at  this  mo- 
ment we  are  violating  that  principle  in  the  most  flagrant 
manner,  because  in  our  taxation  there  are  the  strongest  and 
most  sweeping  exemptions  which  deprive  the  public  of  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class. 
***** 

Let  me  read  to  the  Committee  a  list  of  some  of  the  exemp- 
tions which  are  now  in  force,  and  what  they  cost  the  coun- 
try, because  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  one  of  these 
exemptions  from  taxes  has  to  be  made  up  by  the  rest  of  the 
community,  who  are  really  tributary  to  these  persons.  Let 
me  give  a  few  of  these  exemptions :  £ 

Agricultural  horses  900,000 

Agricultm-al  trade  carts  and  waggons,  say    1,000,000 

Establishment  licences  in  Ireland  80,000 

Charitable  and  collegiate  fuuds  50,000 

Dividends  belonging  to  foreigners  residing 
abroad   70,000 

Making  altogether  £2,100,000" 

From  this  it  appears  that,  as  "  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,"  the  trading  and  agricultmal  interest  must 
prepare  themselves  for  another  attack  upon  their  particular 
industry.  On  the  27th  April,  Lord  George  Cavendish,  one  of 
the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  present  Government,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  Mr.  Lowe  "  not  only  proposed  to 
inflict  heavy  burdens,  but  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  exaspe- 
rate the  landed  interest  by  pointing  to  the  farmers'  horses, 
and  saying  that,  although  he  did  not  propose  to  tax  them 
this  year,  yet  on  another  occasion  the  suljject  might  be  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  Those  who,  on  the  Government 
side  of  the  House,  belonged  to  the  landed  interest,  had  sup- 
ported many  measures  that  had  led  almost  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  representatives  of  their  class. 

****** 

If  the  landed  interest  was  to  be  treated  in  this  manner  it 
was  time  for  some  of  the  few  remaining  representatives  of 
that  interest  on  the  Government  side  of  the  House 
to  enter  their  protest  against  such  measures."  Your 
Committee  would  point  out  that  the  tendency  of 
the  proposed  legislation  is  to  tax  stock-in-trade, 
whether  belonging  to  the  trading  or  the  farming  in- 
terest. If  the  farmer's  horses  are  to  be  taxed  all  motive 
power  and  machinery  should  be  also  taxed.  The  small 
farmer,  who  cannot  aflbrd  to  use  steam  machinery,  will  find 
his  horse  taxed,  whilst  his  richer  neighbour,  who  uses  such 
machinerj',  escajjes  taxation  on  that  part  of  his  business. 
In  fact,  itis  aproposal  to  tax  a  farmer's  stock-in-trade,  while 
every  other  description  of  stock-in-trade  is,  by  Mr.  Goschen's 
bills,  to  be  permanently  exempt.  In  conclusion,  your  Com- 
mittee would  point  out  that,  as  Mr.  Goschen's  bills  evidently 
tend  to  increase  instead  of  relieve  local  burdens,  they  feel 
that  they  must  exert  themselves  to  the  uttermost  and  use 
increased  energy  in  order  to  effect  this,  and  thej'  feel  it  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  impress  upon  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  houses  and  land,  whether  owners  or  occupiers, 
the  imperative  necessity  of  contributing  material  as  well  as 
moral  assistance.  They  feel  confident  that,  if  larger  means 
were  at  their  disposal,  they  could  still  more  etficienty  dis- 
charge those  duties  which  have  been  delegated  to  them. 

The  Worcester  Chamber  lias  forwarded  £100  towards  the 
fuuds  of  the  Committee. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Neild,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bramley, 
the  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Heneage,  the  Chairman-elect,  moved  "That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Council  some  of  the  administrative 
clauses  of  Mr.  Goschen's  Bills — namely,  the  consolidation  of 
the  rate  and  the  demand  note,  the  establishment  of  county 
financial  boards,  and  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the 
application  of  a  grant  from  imperial  re  sources  toward  the  re- 
duction of  the  poor  and  other  local  rates  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration ;  but  that  the  Bills  are  most  objectionable  for  the 
following  reasons  :  that  they  continue  the  exemption  of  in- 
come arising  from  personal  property  from  contributing  its  fair 
share  to  the  general  burdens ;  that  the  division  of  rates  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  does  nothing  to  relieve  owners  and 
occupiers  of  houses  and  land  from  any  of  the  burdens  of  which 
they  justly  complain ;  and  that  the  powers  to  be  conferred  on 
the  proposed  new  Government  Boards  will  still  further  restrict 
local  self-government,  and  increase  local  expenditure." 
This  resoltttioH  had  come  recommended  by  tlie  Business  Com- 


mittee, and  of  tliose  who  were  present  at  that  Committee  when 
the  resolution  was  settled  not  one  entirely  approved  of  the 
Government  Bills,  whilst  there  were  only  two  who  expressed  a 
qualified  approval.  If  he  were  asked  why  not  then  condemn 
the  Bills  altogether?  he  would  say  in  answer  that  ii 
there  were  any  little  good  in  them,  it  was  as  well  to 
acknowledge  it.  For  example,  there  were  two  or 
three  provisions  which  were  unanimously  recommended 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  year, 
and  it  happened  also  that  incidentally,  in  one  of  the  Bills,  Mr. 
Goschen  himself  admitted  the  principle  tor  which  the  Cham- 
ber was  contending,  though  whether  intentionally  or  not  he 
could  not  say.  There  were  only  three  courses  from  which  to 
choose  in  dealing  with  the  Bills.  One  was,  to  oppose  the 
Bills  ill.  Mo;  another,  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  with  regard  to  including  the  sanitary  clauses  in  a 
separate  bill ;  and  lastly,  whilst  expressing  approval  of  what 
was  good,  to  urge  their  strongest  objections  to  that  which 
was  bad.  He  objected  to  the  first  of  these  courses  for  the 
reason  he  had  already  given,  and  to  the  second  because  it 
would  involve  approval  of  the  administrative  portion  of  the 
scheme,  which  would  be  placing  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and 
asking  Mr.  Goschen  to  put  a  bit  into  their  mouths  to  enable 
him  to  drive  them  where  he  pleased  hereafter.  The  third 
course  was  that  indicated  by  the  resolution  he  now  proposed. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  last  year  the  question  of  Local 
Taxation  was  the  great  question  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  agriculturists  at  their  various  meetings,  and  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  this  Council  it  was  decided  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  taking  action  on  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Early  in  the  present  session,  therefore.  Sir  Massey  Lopes  in  a 
speech  as  remarkable  for  ability  as  for  accuracy  of  the  infor- 
mation it  embodied,  brought  the  question  before  the  House  ; 
and  although  he  was  not  successful  in  the  division  lobbies, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  his  having  achieved  a  moral  victory  ; 
because  Mr.  Goschen  did  not  attempt  either  to  tackle  Sir 
Massey's  figures,  or  to  deal  with  the  important  subject  of  in- 
cluding other  than  real  property  for  local  taxation  at  all.  In 
fact  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
case,  or  the  speech  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  but  appealed  ad 
misericordimn  to  the  House  to  let  him  bring  in  his  little  bills. 
He  had  since  done  so,  and  the  question  now  was  what  the 
Chamber  should  do  with  them.  Sox  his  (Mr.  Heneage's) 
part,  he  should  like  to  see  them  taken  up  and  withdrawn  ;  but 
not  knowing  what  was  likely  to  be  their  fate,  the  Chamber 
must  deal  with  the  case  as  it  stood.  He  objected  to  their  prin- 
ciple being  affirmed,  and  hoped  the  Chamber  would  come  to  a 
unanimous  and  decided  opinion  respecting  them  that  day.  They 
might  thank  their  stars  that  Mr.  Goschen  had  introduced  his 
bills  ;  for  had  he  not  done  so  they  would  not  have  known  the 
full  extent  of  the  animits  with  which  he  was  filled  toward  the 
agricultural  classes,  or  have  become  possessed  of  the  figures 
upon  which  he  rested  his  case,  and  which  he  had  cooked  so 
well,  but  which  it  was  easy  to  show  were  nothing  but 
trash.  The  statistics  had  not  been  collected,  nor 
the  bills  drawn  out  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
nation.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Goschen  had  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  to  "  dish"  the  agricultural  classes,  and  with 
that  object  had  first  prepared  a  scheme  to  carry  out  his  own 
preconceived  ideas,  and  then  got  men  to  procure  the  statistics 
that  were  calculated  to  blind  the  country.  Thiswas  not  fair  deal- 
ing with  the  agricultural  interest,  who,  indeed,  were  still  more 
unfairly  treated  when  he  came  to  apply  those  statistics.  Why 
was  the  metropolis  brought  so  prominently  forward  in  one 
part  of  the  measure,  though  they  were  told  that  the  bills  did 
not  include  the  metropolis  ?  Still,  Mr.  Goschen  admitted  that 
the  agriculturists  had  a  right  to  s6raething  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  conceded  as  little  as  possible  to  the  landed  interest, 
whilst  he  secured  as  much  as  he  could  to  his  own  friends. 
This  acknowledgment  he  made  when  he  proposed  to  hand 
over  the  house-tax  for  local  purposes;  thus  through  the 
attempt  at  a  bit  of  jobbery  in  favour  of  his  own  constiuents, 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  was  got  in,  and  it  would  be  the 
fault  of  agriculturists  themselves  if  it  were  not  driven  home. 
True,  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  agricultural  districts 
would  be  very  small,  and  that  the  large  towns  would  be  the 
principal  gainers,  London  alone  getting  £500,000,  or  a  sum 
equivalent  to  a  hnlfpeuuy  income-tax  spread  over  the  king- 
dom. Nevertheless,  there  was  the  concession  of  the  principle 
for  which  the  Chamber  was  contending.    The  proposal  to  di- 
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vide  the  rates  between  landlord  and  tenant  must  inevitably 
lead  to  a  new  assessment,  for  all  existing  contracts  between 
them  woidd  have  to  be  revised.  The  result  would,  in  aU  pro- 
bability, be  an  increase  of  rates,  and  an  extended  basis  for  the 
income-tax  upon  farms,  which  might  possibly  render  to  theChan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  an  additional  amount  of  revenue  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  portion  of  the  house-tax  which  would  go  to 
the  farmer.  He  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  any  rural  or 
burgal  constituency  was  likely  to  gain  much  from  this  part  of 
the  scheme.  However,  this  one  important  admission  was 
made  that  they  had  a  right  to  expect  that  local  rates  would  be 
supplemented  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  Therefore,  and 
even  tliough  that  were  the  only  good  point  in  the  whole 
scheme,  he  would  say  don't  oppose  the  bills  altogether.  But 
there  were  some  other  good  points  in  it,  and  these  were  the 
consolidation  of  the  rates,  the  demand  note,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  county  financial  boards.  Still,  whilst  Mr.  Goschen 
proposed  to  do  that  little  good,  he  seemed  to  have  tried  his 
utmost  to  make  it  as  disagreeable  as  possible.  He  had  in- 
cluded the  sanitary  and  other  district  rates  among  the  consoli- 
dated rates.  At  present  farmers  were  only  assessed  at  the 
rate  of  one-fourth  towards  the  district  rates ;  but,  if  these 
were  all  thrown  into  one  rate  they  would  have  to  pay  their 
share  alike  with  tlie  houses,  and  this  would  be  another 
pull  at  their  pockets.  He  (Mr.  Heneage)  was  in  favour  of 
the  consolidation  of  rates  provided  all  the  clauses  relating  to 
sanitary  measures  were  expunged  from  the  bill.  Then  there 
was  the  demand  note  itself,  which  was  to  be  payable  in  April. 
It  was  severely  felt  by  the  smaller  occupiers  even  now  to  pay 
their  taxes  in  January  ;  and  how  much  harder  would  it  be  telt 
by  them  to  have  to  pay  their  local  rates  in  April !  The  pro- 
posal relating  to  the  election  of  chairman  of  the  financial 
board,  too,  he  looked  upon  as  utterly  ridiculous.  He  was  not 
wanted,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  of  what  good  he  would  be. 
One  thing  was  clear,  and  that  was,  that  he  would  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  the  best  man  in  the  parish,  for  generally  speaking  the 
best  men  sliirked  the  work.  One  feature  of  the  bills  from 
beginning  to  end  was  the  quantity  of  "  red  tape"  imported 
into  them.  Their  direct  effect  would  be  to  throw  fresh  ex- 
penses upon  the  agricultural  interest,  and  for  every  little  thing 
they  offered  to  give  that  interest  they  took  increased  authority 
to  the  central  board  in  the  metropolis.  Tliey  did  not  recognise 
in  any  way  the  principle  of  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
local  burdens.  They  did  not  acknowledge  the  duty  of  aU  to 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  poor,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Act  of  Elizabeth  according  to  their  several  abilities.  They 
ignorned  the  increase  of  rates  for  the  militia,  the  police,  gaols, 
lunatic  asylums,  and  other  purposes  during  the  last  50  years. 
They  kept  out  of  sight  the  proposals  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  past  and  present  year 
for  adding  to  the  rates  for  education,  highways, 
barracks  and  elections.  If,  then,  existing  burdens  could  not 
be  removed  it  was  an  important  thing  to  make  a  determined 
stand  against  the  imposition  of  new  ones.  He  objected 
to  these  bills,  because  they  made  no  real  change  at  aU  for  the 
better,  but  increased  expenditure,  set  town  against  county, 
landlord  against  tenant,  endeavoured  to  sow  discord  in  their 
ranks,  extended  the  basis  of  the  income-tax,  bought  off  the 
neutrality  of  the  towns  by  a  bribe,  made  a  show  only  of 
settling  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  divided  interests  wliich 
were  naturally  allied,  and  are  working  together  for  the 
common  good  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  HODSOLL,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  al- 
though Mr.  Goschen's  figures  might  have  been  true  in  the 
main,  they  had  been  so  manipulated  as  to  mislead  ordinary 
observers  and  gentlemen  who  did  not  care  to  exaiuine  statistics 
with  minuteness.  The  liyflra-headed  monster  of  Local  Taxa- 
tion was  placed  before  the  Chamber  face  to  face  that  day,  and 
lie  must^say  that  he  was  disgusted  at  finding  that  there  was  no 
further  extension  proposed  of  local  burdens  to  other  than  real 
property.  Tlie  agricultural  interest  had  submitted  to  the 
most  sweeping  free-trade  measures  even  to  tlie  last  shiUiug  of 
duty  on  the  staple  production  of  the  land,  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  community,  whilst  hut  a  very  small  modicum  of 
relief  was  vouchsafed  by  Mr.  Goschen's  bills.  The  country 
could  not,  therefore,  he  surprised  at  the  agriculturists  rising  at 
length  as  one  man,  and  saying  to  the  Ministry  of  the  day, 
"  Unless  some  greater  relief  is  given,  beware  lest  the  yeomen 
of  England,  the  usual  loyal  supporters  of  order,  of  Government, 
mi  the  Throne,  are  found  no  longer  loyal,  but,  under  the 


sense  of  gross  injustice;  refuse  not  only  to  pay  any  furthef 
local  burdens,  but  also  refuse  to  continue  carrying  any  longer 
those  already  imposed  upon  them" — which,  as  Mr.  Goscheu 
admitted,  had  doubled  between  1843  and  1868.  He  con- 
tended that  other  kinds  of  property  besides  realty  should 
be  made  to  contribute  its  quota  towards  the  local  burdens, 
and  referring  particularly  to  the  poor-rate,  and  the  principle 
contained  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  that  every  parishioner 
was  liable  to  assessment  according  to  his  "  ability,"  quoted 
some  interesting  examples  of  the  practice  which  he  had 
extracted  from  old  rate-books  preserved  in  the  museum  at 
Maidstone.  Thus,  under  date  of  1663,  he  found  Percy  Goring, 
Esq.,  paying  3s.  9d.  for  20  acres  of  land,  but  for  "  abilities  " 
15s.  Thomas  English,  Esq.,  for  60  acres  paid  9s.  9d.  towards 
the  relief  and  setting  to  work  of  the  poor,  whilst  he  paid  12s. 
on  the  score  of  "abilities"  ;  and  Sir  J.  Tufton,  Bart.,  for  56 
acres  paid  7s.  6d.  for  the  relief  and  setting  to  work  of  the  poor, 
but  12s.  6d.  in  the  column  of  "abilities."  He  contended, 
therefore,  seeing  the  great  increase  which  had  taken  place 
since  those  times,  and  that  the  agricultural  interest  had  to 
compete  with  the  foreigner  in  the  produce  of  the  land,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  just  than  that  they  sliould  ask  the 
country  to  adopt  the  principle  that  the  "  abilities"  of  gentle- 
men who,  having  colossal  fortunes,  were  nevertheless  paying  a 
small  moaicum  towards  the  poor-rate,  should  no  longer  be 
exempt,  but  be  called  upon  to  pay  their  fair  quota  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  new  ad- 
dition made  to  local  burdens  entailed  upon  every  man  who 
employed  his  capital  in  the  land  a  charge  five  times  as  great 
as  liad  to  be  borne  by  the  gentlemen  who  lived  upon  an  in- 
come derived  from  the  public  funds,  mortgages,  or  other  per- 
sonal property.  There  was  one  portion  of  Mr.  Goschen's 
scheme  that  must  on  no  account  be  lost  sight  of — he  meaut 
the  sanitary  clauses,  which  made  Unions  the  centre  of  admi- 
nistration. It  was  difficult  to  say  what  might  not  be  behind 
them  ;  but  one  thing  perfectly  clear  was  that  they  would  be 
the  means  of  incurring  very  considerable  expense.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Hodsoll  said  that  the  pressure  of  taxation  upon 
the  land  had  at  length  become  so  enormous  that  it  wanted 
little  more  to  make  him  and  many  others  resolve  to  pay  no 
more  rates. 

Mr.  D.  Long  suggested  that  the  establishment  of  parochial 
boards  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  system.  If 
the  house-tax,  or  any  other  sum  from  the  imperial  resources, 
were  handed  over  to  be  distributed  among  the  different  pa- 
rishes at  a  certain  rate  in  the  £,  county  financial  boards 
might  be  of  some  use  ;  but  to  distribute  a  grant  from  the  im- 
perial exchequer  parochially,  whilst  the  rate  in  aid  of  which 
it  was  given  was  levied  over  the  Union  area,  was  a  very 
clumsy  contrivance. 

Mr.  Genge  Andeews  remarked  that  but  for  the  Annual 
Suspension  Act  every  inhabitant  would  be  liable  to  be  rated, 
according  to  abihty,  under  the  Act  of  Elizabeth ;  and  thus 
joint-stock  banks  and  other  large  establishments  would  have 
to  contributp  to  the  union-rating  in  proportion  to  their  profits, 
and  residents  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

Mr.  Neville  urged,  as  his  chief  objection  to  the  Ministerial 
scheme,  that  it  would  make  a  new  assessment  of  the  land  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  was  the  commencement  of  that  most 
pernicious  system,  the  State  dabbling  with  contracts.  To 
put  half  the  rates  on  the  landlord  would  be  followed  by  in- 
creased rent. 

Professor  Bund  felt  strongly  in  favour  of  the  local  govern- 
ment provisions,  and  those  relating  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
rates.  As  regarded  the  area,  its  proposed  simplification  was 
good,  and  the  Chamber  ought  not  tn  oppose  it.  County 
boards  had  for  a  long  time  been  recommended  by  the  local 
Chambers,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  good  provision  in  tlie  Bill 
that  the  people  who  paid  most  to  the  rates  were  to  have  some 
control  over  their  management.  But  the  clauses  which  dealt 
with  sanitary  matters  should  be  omitted  altogether.  When 
the  Royal  Commission  reported  on  the  subject,  and  sketched 
out  what  they  considered  the  sanitary  law  should  be,  they  sug- 
gested  that  the  rates  for  improved  sanitary  purposes  ought  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  that  all  the  cost 
should  not  fall  upon  the  land.  The  Bill  of  Mr.  Goschen, 
however,  whilst  it  provided  a  machinery  for  carrying  out  sani- 
tary regulations,  left  the  law  in  the  state  of  chaos  in  which  it 
found  it,  and  did  not  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission,     The  public  health  was  far  too  large  a  questiou 
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to  be  disposed  of  in  a  measure  of  this  kind,  and  should  be 
dealt  with  in  a  special  bill  by  itself. 

Mr.  Hicks  regarded  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to 
transfer  the  house-tax  as  an  admission  that  the  grievances  of 
the  agricultural  interest  were  well  founded.  So  far  it  was 
satisfatory,  but  as  a  means  of  giving  relief  it  was  most  ob- 
jectionable, for  it  would  go  almost  entirely  to  the  towns,  and 
not  to  the  rural  districts.  The  consolidation  of  the  rates  had 
an  inviting  aspect  upon  paper,  but  he  believed  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  carry  it  out.  For  twenty-five  years 
he  had  been  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  in  his  county 
(Cambridgshire),  and  had  always  found  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  make  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  expense  even  of  a 
single  quarter,  and  he  defied  any  person  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  county  expenditure  for  13  or  15  months.  Consequently,  the 
various  boards  would  have  to  keep  a  large  balance  in  hand, 
or  run  the  risk  of  over-drawing  their  account  from  time  to 
time.  With  respect  to  financial  boards,  Mr.  Goschen's  pro- 
posal, assuming  tliat  the  parish  board  was  fairly  elected,  and 
taking  that  as  a  unit,  appeared  to  be  a  good  one,  though  he 
warned  the  agricultural  interest  tint  that,  like  the  consolidated 
rate,  was  somewhat  visionary,  and  liable  not  to  work  satisfac- 
torily, as  a  great  portion  of  the  county  expenditure  being 
payments  under  statute,  was  what  the  magistrates  had  no  con- 
trol over,  except  to  carry  out  the  law  as  economically  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  unreasonable  to  expect  gentlemen  engaged  in 
business  to  travel  long  distances,  which  they  would  have  to  do, 
and  devote  their  time  to  looking  after  the  expenditure  of  some- 
thing like  a  penny  in  the  £■. 

Sir  G.  Jenkinson,  M.P.,  recommended  that  the  Chamber 
should  not  specify  in  the  resolution  the  parts  of  the  Bills  of 
which  they  approved,  but  merely  state  that  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrative clauses,  without  naming  them,  were  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Sir  L.  Palk,  M.P.,  said  that  the  only  portion  of  the  Rating 
Bill  which  met  the  approval  of  the  landed  and  agricultural 
interests,  though  it  was  a  most  illusive  proposition,  was  the 
appropriation  of  the  house-tas  in  aid  of  local  rates.  If  the 
public  finances  were  in  such  a  state  to  enable  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  give  up  that  tax,  it  might  be  wise  to  ac- 
cept it,  because  it  was  the  recognition  of  an  important  prin- 
ciple ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  country 
was  one  of  deficit  this  year,  and  probably  of  much  greater 
deficit  next  year,  this  was  a  matter  which  should  be  looked  at 
with  suspicion,  and  treated  with  great  consideration ;  for  the  tax 
would  not  be  given  up  unless  another  was  imposed  in  its  stead. 
If  the  Bill  passed  into  law,  the  rateable  value  of  the  land  must 
again  be  assessed,  in  order  to  arrange  the  rates  between  the 
landlord  and  the  occupier  ;  and  this  would  form  a  basis,  and 
the  basis  would  be  greedily  seized  upon  to  augment  the  in- 
come tax  upon  real  property  and  the  burdens  upon  the  land. 

Capt.  Ckaigie  approved  of  Sir  G.  Jenkinson's  suggestion, 
and  referring  to  Mr.  Goschen's  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  rates  were  equally  divided  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Scotland,  said  that,  as  a  Scotchman  him- 
self, he  joined  issue  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  that 
point.  The  fact  was  that  some  rates  were  divided  between 
them,  but  others  were  paid  only  by  the  landlord,  and  others 
only  by  the  tenant ;  and  there  was  no  custom  in  Scotland 
whereby  all  rates,  irrespective  of  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  levied,  were  so  divided.  Neither  was  it  the  case  in 
Ireland,  for  there,  whilst  the  poor  rate  was  divided,  the  county 
and  highway  rates  fell  entirely  upon  the  occupier.  Mr. 
Goschen  also  stated  that  he  could  not  localize  income,  and 
that  an  attempt  to  do  so  in  Scotland  had  failed  ;  but  the  truth 
was  that  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  "  ability"  was  the  rule, 
and  not  property ;  and  there  was  no  record  of  the  setting 
apart  of  any  particular  class  of  property  to  contribute  alone 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Turner  regarded  the  43rd  of  EUzabeth,  which  made 
"  ability"  hable  to  be  assessed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as 
fiirnishing  a  valuable  weapon  for  attacking  the  exemption  of 
personal  property  from  the  charge. 

Colonel  Brise,  M.P.,  deprecated  the  putting  forth  of  ex- 
aggerated statements  as  calculated  to  injure  the  cause,  but  said 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  charges  borne  by  the  land 
were  very  heavy  indeed,  and  not  only  so,  but  were  increasing 
daily.  If  Mr.  Goschen  had  made  them  a  present  of  the  land- 
tax  as  well  as  of  the  house  duty,  there  could  not  have  been  so 
sinQh  cause  to  complain  i  for  what  was  most  wanted  was  in- 


creased grants  from  Imperial  sources  to  meet  county  expendi- 
ture. The  handing  over  of  the  house  duty  to  landowners  and 
occupiers  in  the  way  it  was  done  by  Mr.  Goschen  was  simply 
an  insult.  As  to  the  division  of  the  rates  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  country  that  that  was 
an  attack  upon  the  owners  and  not  the  occupiers  ;  but  having 
looked  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  he  he  could  assert  most 
positively  that,  when  the  question  had  been  well  sifted,  and 
both  sides  had  been  heard,  it  would  be  found  to  be  as  severe 
an  attack,  if  not  a  severer,  upon  the  occupier  as  upon  the 
owner. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  wished  to  take  the  Chamber  back  just  21 
years.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1850,  Mr.  Disraeli  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons— that  the  House  should  take  into 
consideration  such  a  revision  of  the  laws  providing  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  as  might  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  pres- 
sure upon  real  property.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Read)  wished  par- 
ticularly that  the  short  quotations  he  was  about  to  read  would 
be  listened  to  attentively,  because  they  were  woids  of  wisdom 
and  justice,  and  had  proceeded  from  a  great,  a  good,  and  an 
honest  man.  Now,  this  right  hon.  gentleman  said — I  am  not 
speaking  (observed  Mr.  Read)  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  mind  you.  I  will 
give  you  the  name  of  the  speaker  when  I  have  done  ;  and  you 
shall  judge  for  yourselves  whether  the  description  I  have  given 
of  him  is  correct  or  not.  He  said :  "  He  was  willing  to  go  into 
committee  to  consider  what  establishment  charges  and  other 
charges  paying  poor-rates,  or  what  expenses  of  management  there 
were  which,  without  injury  to  the  great  principle  of  local  con- 
trol, might  be  advantageously  transferred  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  nature  of  the  tax  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  without  being  struck  by  the  irregularity  of 
its  incidence.  But  the  poor-rate  was  a  tax  levied  ior  a  special 
purpose  ;  and  what  was  it  ?  It  was  an  essential  feature  that 
police  was  connected  with  the  poor,  and  also  an  essential  ob- 
ligation conferred  upon  religion.  The  maintenance  of  the  poor 
had  been  recognised  not  only  by  the  dictates  of  political  pru- 
dence, but  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  religious  duty,  and  if  so  it  was 
a  duty  which  applied  equally  to  all  property.  As  a  matter, 
therefore,  of  essential  justice,  there  was  nothing  more  clear 
than  that  it  was  desirable  that  property  should  be  in  some 
measure  liable  to  the  support  of  the  poor."  Then  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  say,  how  very  difficult  it  was  to 
rate  personal  property ;  and  in  a  great  measure  we  agree  with 
him.  Then,  in  answer  to  the  taunt  that  was  thrown  out,  that 
land  had  inherited  all  the  poor-rates  and  all  the  local  rates, 
and  should  therefore  pay  them,  he  said,  "  If  the  land  had 
borne  the  burden  of  the  poor-rate  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
tective system"  (which  was  then  abolished)  "  they  had  no  right 
to  plead  the  existence  of  such  a  system  against  the  removal  of 
the  poor-rate  when  the  other  compensating  system  had  been 
taken  away."  Let  them  next  mark  the  concluding  sentence 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman :  "  He  did  not  think  that  any  one 
had  denied  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  a  purpose  for  which, 
as  far  as  could  be  done,  all  property,  and  not  one  description 
of  property  only,  should  be  liable."  Well,  who  was  it  that 
spoke  these  words  ?  The  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone, the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country  !  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Neville  Grenville,  M.P.,  did  not  believe  that  the 
Government  meant  to  press  their  scheme  through  Parliament 
in  the  present  session,  but  that  it  was  a  document  thrown  loose 
upon  the  country  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  public 
opinion  respecting  it  against  another  session. 

Mr.  BiDDELL  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  the  Government, 
whilst  it  would  be  useful  to  the  local  Chambers,  that  they 
should  know  what  were  the  provisions  of  which  the  Council 
approved.  To  withdraw  that  portion  of  the  resolution,  there- 
fore, would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope  took  objection  to  the  mode  of 
electing  the  proposed  local  boards,  which  would  practically 
transfer  to  the  cottagers  the  power  of  rating  the  landlords  and 
occupiers  of  land.  In  addition,  these  boards  were  to  be 
elected  by  ballot,  and  it  was  for  the  Council  to  consider 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  introduce  into  rural  parislies  a 
system  of  voting  which  would  enable  every  man  to  conceal  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  parocliial  duties.  The 
county  board  proposed  by  Mr.  Goschen  was  preferable  to  any 
hitherto  suggested,  but  when  once  the  parochial  boards  were 
elected  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  county  financial  boards. 
It  would  be  sufficient,  he  thought,  to  depute  a  certain  number 
of  the  members  of  parochial  boards  tp  act  act  with  the  magia- 
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trafes  at  tlie  (jiiarter  sessions,  aud  tliiit  the  finance  committee 
in  counties  sliould  be  constituted  partly  of  magistrates  and 
partly  of  members  of  those  parochial  boards. 

Mr.  Little  pointed  out  that  by  one  of  the  clauses  iu  the 
Local  Government  Bill,  the  man  who  occupied  his  own  land 
would  have  no  vote  in  respect  of  liis  ownership  ;  whereas  the 
owners  of  a  couple  of  cottages  had  only  to  let  their  cottages 
one  to  the  otlier,  in  order  to  become  possessed  of  two  votes  each. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Maktin,  Mr.  Knight, 
M.P.,  and  a  brief  reply  from  Mr.  Heneage,  the  resolution 
was  amended  iu  accordance  witli  the  suggestions  of  Sir  G. 
Jeimki:\son,  and  agreed  to  unauimonsly  iu  the  following 
form :  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  some  of  the 
administrative  clauses  of  Mr.  Goscheu's  Bills  are  worthy  of 
consideration ;  but  that  the  Bills  are  most  objectionable  for 
the  following  reasons :  That  they  contiuue  the  exemption  of 
income  arising  from  personal  property  from  contributing  its 
fair  share  to  the  general  burdens,  that  the  division  of  rates 
between  landlord  and  tenant  does  nothing  to  relieve  owners 
aud  occupiers  of  houses  and  land  from  any  of  the  burdens  of 
which  they  justly  complain,  and  that  the  powers  te  be  con- 
fered  on  the  ])roposed  new  Government  Boards  will  still  further 
restrict  local  self-government  and  increase  local  expenditure." 

Mr.  CoRRANCE,  M.r.,  said  he  tliought  there  was  something 
more  required  of  the  Council  than  tlie  resolution  just  agreed 
to,  and  that  was  to  do  what  the  licensed  victuallers  had  done, 
and  call  determinedly  upon  their  representatives  in  Parliament 
to  pursue  a  decisive  line  of  action.  He  moved,  therefore, 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  the  bills  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  just  settlement  of  this 
question,  and  in  accordance  with  such  opinions  it  calls  upon 
all  members  of  Parliament  to  oppose  those  bills  on  the  second 
reading,  and  that  to  this  end  it  is  expedient  tliat  the  chairman 
of  this  Chamber  and  others  associated  with  him  shall  move 
their  total  rejection  under  such  form  as  Parliamentary  usage 
will  sanction." 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Geuge  An- 
drews, 

Mr.  Beadon  remarked,  that  in  the  late  division  on  Sir  M. 
Lopes'  motion,  forty-two  county  members  voted  against  the 
hon.  baronet,  and  that  had  these  gentlemen  only  been  true  to 
their  trust,  that  motion  would  have  been  carried.  He  had  read 
the  bills  of  Mr.  Goschen  through,  but  he  acknowledged  that  up 
to  that  moment  he  could  scarcely  say  what  would  be  the  best 
course  to  take  wth  regard  to  them.  One  object  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  however,  seemed  to  have  been  to  get  up  a  case 
that  would  justify  a  foregone  conclusion.  Thatran  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  presented  to  him  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  much  of  the  information  contained  in  that  evidence 
was  valueless.  It  was  not  a  collection  of  facts,  but  approxi- 
mations to  facts  brought  into  a  focus,  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing dust  into  the  eyes  of  poor  ignorant  farmers.  It  was  calcu- 
lated to  mislead,  and  the  measure  founded  upon  it  was  an  in- 
sult to  Englishmen.  The  Chamber  ought,  therefore,  to  show 
Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Gladstone,  their  colleagues  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  forty-two  county  members  he  had  referred  to, 
that  they  were  determined  upon  having  justice  done  to  them, 
and  at  the  next  election  would  vote  for  no  man  who  did  not 
pledge  himself  to  support  a  motion  of  Sir  M.  Lopes,  for  making 
personal  as  well  as  real  property  contribute  its  fair  share  of 
the  taxes. 

Mr.  N.  Geenville.M.P.,  approved  of  tlie  motion  up  to  the 
point  where  it  began  to  dictate  their  course  of  action  to  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Knight,  M.P.,  regarded  it  as  a  mere  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Ciiamber  that  the  Bills  ought  to  be 
opposed  on  the  second  reading  by  those  members  of  Parliament 
who  represented  counties.  He  urged  tliat  the  Bills  must  be 
opposed  at  that  stage,  and  condemned  any  shilly-shallying  as 
certain  to  invite  defeat. 

Mr.  Heneage  suggested,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  words 
"  confer  together  in  order  to  take  the  best  and  most  efficient 
means  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  those  measures"  should  be 
substituted  for  the  proposal  that  the  chairman,  and  others 
associated  with,  should  move  their  total  rejection. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Walker 
urged  that  the  Bills  ought  to  be  opposed  on  the  second  read- 
ing upon  principle.  Major  Paget,  M.P.,  was  of  a  similar 
opinion.  He  also  described  the  Bills  as  undertaking  to  do  too 
much,  and  as  a  kiud  of  IloUoway's  oiutraent  that  was  to  cure 


"  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  Mr.  Towlek  aud  Mr. 
Arkell  were  both  disinclined  to  fetter  the  action  of  members 
of  Parliament.  Capt.  Craigie  doubted  if  the  Bills  would 
ever  come  to  a  second  reading;  and  Mr.  Wiiitaker  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  constituences  would  turn  out  every 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  voted  for  such  unjust 
measures. 

Mr.  Heneage  was  of  opinion  that  if  they  did  reach  that 
stage  they  should  be  opposed.  Tor  his  own  part,  he  was  a 
Liberal,  but  he  hoped  never  to  shrink  from  asserting  his  in- 
dependence and  saying  what  he  thought ;  and  he  confessed 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  he  had  not  complete  confidence  n 
his  own  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  of  them  re- 
quired a  little  education ;  but  why,  he  asked,  should  they 
tempt  Ministers  to  go  to  a  second  reading  ?  If  they  did  that, 
the  Government  might  go  on  calculating  their  votes  until  the 
end  of  the  session,  when  they  would  get  the  Bills  read  a  second 
time,  and  withdraw  them. 

Eventually  the  resolution  was  carried  in  this  shape : 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  the  Bills  of  the 
Government  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  just  settlement  of 
this  question,  and  in  accordance  with  such  opinion  it  calls 
upon  members  of  Parliament  and  others  representing  owners 
and  occupiers  of  real  property  to  take  all  legitimate  means  to 
oppose  those  Bills  ;  that  to  this  end  it  is  expedient  that  the 
chairman  of  this  Chamber,  and  others  associated  with  him, 
should  confer  together  in  order  to  take  the  best  and  most 
efficient  means  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  those  measures." 

The  Chairman,  on  the  resolution  being  agreed  to,  said  he 
was  thankful  for  the  confidence  which  the  Chamber  was  dis- 
posed to  place  in  him,  but  nothing  would  induce  him  to  take 
the  responsibility  on  himself.  He  had  never  done  anything 
without  consulting  those  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  act 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  question  was  not  one  of 
party,  and  he  should  therefore  do  his  best  to  consult  with 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  What  they  had  to  do 
was  to  throw  their  net  as  widely  as  possible  iu  order  to  catch 
all  the  fish  they  could ;  and  having  secured  the  concession  of  a 
principle  endeavour  to  get  more  by-and-by. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  second  day.  Sir  R.  J. 
Buxton,  M.P.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  T.  A.R1CELL  moved  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Chamber  that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Licensing  Bill 
ought  to  be  preceded  by  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-Tax,  to  enable 
the  labouring  classes  to  obtain  a  cheap  and  wholesome  beve- 
rage at  home,  and  thereby  to  put  them  on  a  par  with  the 
middle  and  higher  classes,  who  can  enjoy  themselves  at  home 
without  the  necessity  of  using  taverns  and  other  refreshment- 
houses,  as  the  labouring  classes  are  now  in  a  great  measure 
compelled  to  do."  Anyone  who  had  read  and  considered  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  must  admit  that  a  more  un-English 
measure  had  seldom  or  never  been  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  believed  that  the  minority  who  proposed  it 
would  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  "  Confiscation  Government." 
They  commenced  with  the  Church,  they  went  on  to  the  land, 
and  now  they  were  attacking  houses.  [A  Voice:  "Pot- 
houses."] The  bill  introduced  a  secret  spy  system,  and  he 
thought  that  before  resorting  to  such  severe  measures  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  take  steps  for  securing  to  the  labourer  a 
cheaper  and  more  wholesome  beverage. 

The  resolution  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Genge 
Andrews, 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  said  he  was  one  of  those  who  thought  the 
Chamber  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  Licensing  Bill,  and 
that  the  only  excuse  they  could  have  for  meddling  with  it 
was  that  it  would  interfere  very  materially  with  the  sale  of 
cheap  and  wholesome  beer.  And  as  Malt-tax  repealers  had 
gone  in  for  that ;  had  said  that  beer  was  a  national  beverage, 
and  that  the  labourers  ought  to  be  supplied  with  it,  he  thought 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Arkell  was  the  only  one  the  Chamber  could 
pass.  It  was  about  the  best  result  they  could  arrive  at ;  and 
the  Chamber,  as  Malt-tax  repealers,  oughtt  o  protest  against 
the  bill,  because,  instead  of  doing  what  they  required,  and 
providing  that  there  should  be  less  monopoly  in  the  sale  of 
beer,  it  created  a  gigantic  monopoly,  under  which  it  would  be- 
come impossible  to  have  anything  like  a  cheap  article 
retailed  to  the  poor  man.  The  only  doubt  in  his  mind  was 
whether  the  motion  was  not  a  little  too  strong,  whether  in 
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place  of  "  repeal  "  it  would  uot  be  preferable  to  substitute  the 
word  "  modification, "  or  "  revision,"  because  it  would  be  a 
very  long  time  before  they  would  get  a  reform  of  the  public- 
house  system  if  they  had  to  wait  until  the  malt  tax  had  been 
totally  repealed. 

Mr.  CA.LDECOTT  suggested  as  one  objection  to  the  bill  that 
it  provided  for  the  infliction  of  additional  local  taxation. 
Upon  referring  to  section  12,  it  would  be  seen  that  when  the 
occupier  of  a  new  house  applied  for  a  licence  a  ballot  of  the 
parish  was  to  be  taken,  at  the  expense  of  the  licensing  justices ; 
and  by  section  86  it  was  enacted  that  all  tiie  expenses  so  in- 
curred should  be  repaid  the  justices  out  of  the  local  rates. 
There  were  several  additional  things  to  be  done  which  were 
not  mentioned  in  detail ;  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  cost  of  publishing  and  advertising  notices  were 
to  come  out  of  the  local  rating.  And  as  long  as  the  present 
area  of  rating  was  adhered  to,  this  was  a  little  item  to  which 
he  strongly  objected.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Arkell, 
that  no  reform  of  the  public-house  system  should  be  adopted 
unless  the  Malt-tax  were  first  repealed. 

Mr.  Arkell  explained  that  he  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of 
saying  that  no  alteration  in  the  licensing  system  should  take 
place  until  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax. 

Mr.  Caluecott  :  But  tlie  motion  said  "  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Licensing  Bill  ought  to  be  preceded  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  Malt-tax."  If  it  had  used  the  term  "  some  of  the 
provisions"  there  could  have  been  no  objection  ;  but  any  pro- 
visions that  would  put  licensed  houses  and  beerhouses  on  the 
same  footing  in  respect  of  the  time  of  closing,  and  limit  the 
powers  of  the  authorities  in  licensing  new  houses  without  the 
consent  of  the  neighbourhood,  would  surely  meet  the  approval 
of  every  body  who  was  interested  in  the  public  weal. 

Mr.  Smith  was  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  clauses  in  the 
bill  were  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly of  the  agricultural  districts,  and  tliat  the  local  Cham- 
bers had  done  good  service  in  calling  public  attention  to  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  unrestricted  accumulation  of  beerhouses 
in  country  districts,  the  increase  of  which  greatly  added  to  the 
temptations  of  the  people,  who  not  being  educated  to  exercise 
a  moral  restraint  over  themselves,  and  having  no  other  re- 
source, were  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  keepers  of  these 
houses.  A  short  time  since,  Mr.  Read  stated  that  there  were 
some  800  publichouses  and  beershops  in  tlie  city  of  Norwich 
for  a  population  of  80,000,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Smith)  believed 
represented  a  state  of  things  not  at  all  uncommon  in  rural 
districts.  In  his  own  locality,  in  Essex,  there  was  certainly 
one  public-house  or  beer-shop  to  every  120  of  the  inhabitants. 
Deducting  from  that  number  the  women  and  children,  it  was 
at  once  apparent  how  great  must  be  the  temptation  to  the  men. 
Between  his  house  and  the  nearest  railway  station,  a  distance 
of  six  miles  only,  there  were  not  less  than  18  beer-houses.  All 
these  his  waggoner  when  he  had  to  carry  a  load  of  corn  to  the 
railway  had  to  pass ;  how  then  could  they  wonder  if  the 
poor  fellow  came  home  tipsy  at  night !  From  that  point 
of  view  the  law  acted  cruelly  towards  the  working  man  ; 
and  when  once  the  licensing  system  had  been 
taken  from  the  excise  and  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
justices,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement.  Again,  as  to  the 
practice  of  adulteration,  he  did  not  charge  the  brewers  with 
committing  that  offence ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
keepers  of  beer-houses  could  not  compete  with  their  rivals  in 
the  trade  without  resorting  to  such  improper  shifts.  Not  long 
since  a  friend  of  his  was  in  a  brewers  yard,  when  the  men 
were  engaged  in  cleaning  out  a  barrel  from  which  they  took  a 
heap  of  tobacco  tied  up  at  one  end  and  a  lump  of  salt  in  a 
bag  at  the  other.  To  such  illicit  practices  as  this  the 
immense  number  of  beershops  drove  their  proprietors, 
lie  had  no  faith  in  trying  to  make  people  sober  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  preferred  acting  upon  their  moral 
feelings ;  but  the  country  had  been  sadly  behind  in  the  duty  of 
educating  the  people,  and  the  only  places  of  recreation  the 
agricultural  labourers  liad  were  these  beerhouses.  One  advan- 
tage which  would  arise  from  the  bill  was  the  restriction  it 
placed  upon  the  number  of  public  houses  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  tlie  limit  being  one  house  to  every  900  inhabitants. 
Tliat  might  seem  a  harsh  provision ;  but  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  it  would  be  a  great  iinprovement.  lie  agreed  in 
all  that  Mr.  Arkell's  motion  stated  witli  regard  to  the  Malt- 
tax  ;  but  he  could  not  go  with  the  the  proposal  to  wait  for  a 
reform  of  the  licensing  system,  until  the  Malt-tax  had  been 


repealed,  which  was  altogether  an  indefinite  period.  In  these 
circumstances  he  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  this  council 
believes  that  Mr.  Bruce's  Licensing  Bill  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment in  passing  through  committee  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  that  it  is  in  its  main  principles  worthy  of  the  support  of 
the  country,  and  calculated  to  raise  the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people." 

Mr.  Caldecoxt  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YouNGMAN  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  Chamber  take 
up  a  position  of  obstructiveness  in  reference  to  this  Bill, 
simply  because  they  could  not  acquiesce  in  all  its  provisions, 
and  thought  that  its  enactment  would  furnish  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Malt  tax.  No 
doubt  some  great  change  was  wanting  in  the  Licensing  Bill ; 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  its  clausp,s 
would  tend  to  materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers.  He  agreed  that  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  was  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  the  people.  In  the  parish  in  which 
he  resided,  for  instance,  there  were  not  less  than  10  beershops 
and  public-houses  for  a  population  of  900,  and  it  must  be  evi- 
dent on  the  face  of  it  that  they  could  not  all  be  maintained  by 
carrying  out  a  fair  and  legitimate  business.  The  clause  re- 
lating to  adulteration  must  consequently  tell  considerably  upon 
such  places,  and  that  which  limited  the  number 
of  these  houses,  although  not  an  absolute  limi- 
tation, but  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  rate- 
payers, must  also  have  considerable  effect  for  good.  True,  the 
opposition  on  the  part  of  vested  interests  would  be  strong,  and 
he  was  quite  willing  to  recognise  their  just  claims,  but  it  was 
a  little  too  much  to  concede  the  claims  set  up  by  vested  in- 
terests in  the  drunkenness  and  immorality  of  the  country.  A.s 
to  the  Malt-tax,  farmers  had  a  good  case  for  its  repeal,  and  if 
it  were  repealed  the  labourers  would  be  supplied  with  the  means 
of  manufacturing  a  nutritious  and  an  innocent  beverage  by 
the  use  of  malt,  duty  free,  and  thus  be  saved  from  the  tempta- 
tions which  surrounded  them  in  the  shape  of  beerhouses. 

Mr.  Startin  observed  that,  so  far  as  the  Bill  attempted  to 
put  an  end  to  adulteration,  it  was  decidedly  worthy  of  support. 
The  great  cause  of  adulteration,  however,  was  that  the 
genuine  article  was  so  heavily  taxed.  He  suggested,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  ask  for  commutation  of  the  malt-tax  as 
a  complement  to  Mr.  Bruce's  Licensing  Bill.  By  doing  this 
they  would  most  effectually  abolish  the  system  of  adulteration. 

Mr.  RiGBY  said  he  should  vote  for  the  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  the  tendency  of  the  bill  was  to  decentralization 
instead  of  centralization. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  described  the  main  principles  of  the  bill 
as  robbery,  spoliation,  and  confiscation.  Until  within  the  last 
few  months  the  Government  had  been  constantly  encouraging 
the  increase  of  public-houses.  They  had  no  right  to  do  that, 
and  certainly  they  had  no  right  now  to  turn  round  and  say  to 
the  men  who  created  these  houses  that  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  the  whole  of  their  vested  interests  should  be  conftscated. 
That,  surely,  was  the  main  principle  of  the  bill ;  and  if  the 
Chamber  accepted  the  amendment  they  would  be  going  out  of 
their  way,  for  it  had  no  connection  with  that  principle.  What 
they  had  to  do  as  agriculturists  was  to  consider  whether  it 
would  aid  their  endeavours  in  getting  a  repeal,  modification,  or 
commutation  of  the  Malt-tax ;  and  any  resolution  with  that 
object  he  should  be  happy  to  support. 

Mr.  GE:;iGE  Andrews  had  been  much  struck  with  tlie  vigour 
and  energy  with  which  the  parties  effected  by  the  bill  were  op- 
posing it ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  if  the  amendment  were 
carried,  the  Chamber  would  greatly  damage  their  own  interests 
with  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  classes  inthecountry, 
who  might  on  some  future  occasion  help  them  materially.  It 
would  go  forth  to  the  public  that  they  were  deciding  in  favour 
of  a  measure  that  was  sure  not  to  pass,  and  that  would  never 
reach  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  Neild  supported  the  original  motion,  though  upon  dif- 
ferent grounds  from  those  put  forward  by  Mr.  Andrews.  He 
did  so  not  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  views  of  the  li- 
censed victuallers,  and  eoncihating  their  support  at  some  future 
time,  which  was  rather  a  low  consideration  to  act  upon,  but 
because  he  concurred  with  Mr.  Head  in  thinking  that  the 
licensing  bill  was  unjust  in  principle,  and  a  violation  of  every- 
thing that  an  Englislimau  had  a  riglit  to  expect  from  the  hands 
of  a  paternal  Government.  To  offer  men  inducements  to  em- 
bark their  property  in  a  particular  business  for  _the  purpose  o 
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creating  a  revenue,  and  then  to  sweep  them  away,  was  an  act 
of  ahnost  unparalleled  despotism, 

Mr.  Walk£e  supported  the  original  motion. 

Tlie  Chairman,  before  putting  the  amendment,  said  that  if 
it  were  adopted  it  would  be  virtually  an  approval  of  the  main 
principle  of  the  BUI,  and  he  did  not  think  the  Chamber  was 
prepared  to  go  that  length. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  and  negatived  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, only  four  hands  being  raised  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  then  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  the 
efforts  made  by  this  Chamber  to  secure  better  and  cheaper 
beer  by  a  modification  of  the  Malt-tax  will  be  impeded  by 
those  provisions  of  the  Government  Licensing  Bill  which  are 
designed  to  aggravate  a  monopoly  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
that  large  class  for  whom  beer  is  a  necessary  beverage."  This 
proposition,  he  thought,  commended  itself  to  tlieir  approval 
by  reason  of  its  moderation  ;  for  it  was  of  no  use  to  meet  and 
pass  resolutions  wliich  were  manifestly  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  by  legislation. 

Mr.  HODSOLL  seconded  the  amendent. 

Mr.  T.  HoRLEY  believed  that,  if  the  bill  were  passed  into 
law,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  creating  an  immense  monopoly. 
All  the  available  houses  would  be  bought  up  by  merchant 
princes.  In  fact,  he  heard  a  great  brewer  say,  the  other  day, 
that  in  twelve  years'  time  they  would  be  unable  to  get  a  glass 
of  bitter  beer  in  the  City  of  London.  He  believed  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  able  to  buy  his  beer  and  have  it  in  liis  house,  the 
same  as  he  had  his  milk  (Hear). 

After  some  conversation,  in  which  Capt.  Craigie,  Mr.  Adie, 
and  Mr.  Caldecott  took  part,  the  Chairman  reminded  the 
Council  that  at  its  meeting  on  the  17th  of  February  last  it 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Council  urge  the 
Government,  when  reviewing  the  general  licensing  system  of 
the  country,  to  consider  the  unjust  pressure  of  the  Malt-tax  on 
the  growers  of  barley  and  the  labouring  classes,  who  are  the 
great  consumers  of  beer.  The  resolution  they  were  now  con- 
sidering was  the  sequitur  of  tliat. 

Mr.  Arkell  liaving  withdrawn  his  resolution,  the  proposal 
of  Mr,  Pell  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr,  Little  it  was  also  resolved  that  the 
cost  to  be  incurred  in  administering  the  bill  ought  not  to  be 
defrayed  from  the  local  rates,  but  might  be  fairly  made  a  just 
charge  upon  the  revenue  derived  from  licences, 

Capt.  Craigie  moved,  and  Mr,  Rigby  seconded, "That, 
whilst  disapproving  provisions  of  the  Government  Licensing 
Bill,  this  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  prevention  of  adulter- 
ation and  the  undue  increase  of  public-houses  are  fitting  sub- 
jects for  legislation," 

Mr.  Heneage  suggested  that  the  Council  was  in  danger  of 
getting  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  that  the  object  which  it 
had  in  view  was  to  oppose  the  Local  Taxation  Bill,  and  that 
the  licensed  victuallers,  who  were  a  strong  body,  might  very 
well  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  If  the  Chamber 
occupied  itself  in  looking  after  other  people's  affairs  as  well  as 
its  own,  it  would  by-and-by  be  reproached  with  being  a 
political  society.  He  hoped,  therefore,  to  hear  no  more  of 
the  Licensing  Bill,  but  that  they  would  go  on  to  the  next 
business  on  the  paper. 

Tlie  motion  upon  being  put  to  a  show  of  hands  was  nega- 
tived by  a  considerable  majority. 

The  Council  then  resolved  itself  into  Committee,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  proposed  amendments  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  association  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture. 

After  some  progress  had  been  made  it  was  agreed  to  defer 
the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the  November  meeting, 
members  in  the  meantime  to  make  the  secretary  acquainted 
with  any  fresh  proposal  they  might  have  to  make. 

"  The  Privy  Council  Order  of  the  20th  of  April"  then  came 
on  for  consideration,  and  Mr.  Duckiiam,  who  dwelt  upon  tlie 
necessity  of  rescinding  tlie  order  as  soon  as  possible,  moved  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  carried :  "  That 
the  Secretary  shall  correspond  with  the  associated  Chambers, 
and  urge  them  to  take  immediate  steps  to  introduce  the  Order 
of  September  30,  1870,  instead  of  the  Order  of  April  30th." 

Lastly,  it  was  determined  "  That  the  business  of  the  June 
meeting  be  :  (1)  To  consider  all  bills  and  proposals  before  Par- 
liament involving  any  increase  of  charges  upon  local  rates 
and  (2)  to  consider  the  subject  of  Poor-law  Medical  Relief." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


DmNER  OF  THE  CENTRAL  CHAMBER 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  2,  a  dinner  was  held  at  the  City 
Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street,  when  about  100  were  present. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President  for  the  year,  Sir  Massey 
Lopes,  M.P. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts.  Sir  John  Pakington  and  Sir 
John  Hay  answering  for  the  Army  and  Navy, 

Mr,  Heneage  proposed  "  The  Houses  of  Parliament," 
He  said,  although  he  could  not  but  regret  that  tliere  was  pre- 
sent that  evening  only  one  representative  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  he  was  consoled  by  the  fact  that  the  views  of  the  Cham- 
ber were  represented  in  Parliament  by  other  Peers  besides 
that  noble  lord.  Especially  did  he  rejoice  that  one  noble  lord, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  same  political  party  as  himself,  and 
who  was  held  in  the  greatest  respect  by  all  parties  for  his 
abilities  and  his  character  as  a  statesman — he  meant  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury — had  taken  up  the  great  question  of  local 
taxation,  and  dealt  with  it  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  As 
regarded  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  sure  they  all  felt 
grateful  to  those  members  who  had  voted  with  Sir  Massey 
Lopes  on  that  question,  and  he  hoped  that  many  of  those  who 
were  in  favour  of  allowing  Mr,  Goschen  to  present  his  little  bill 
were  not  disposed  to  let  the  question  be  settled,  if  they  could 
help  it,  upon  the  principles  on  which  that  Bill  was  founded. 
There  was  a  rumour  that  evening  that  they  had  done  with  the 
Local  Taxation  Bill  altogether,  and  that  Ministers  having  ob- 
tained one  vote,  would  uot  give  the  House  of  Commons  a  chance 
of  voting  again  ;  but  he  protested  against  the  Government  being 
allowed  to  withdraw  the  Bill  without  an  opportunity  having 
been  afforded  for  exposing  the  false  figures  and  calculations 
placed  before  the  country  by  its  author.  Mr.  Goschen  was, 
it  should  be  recollected,  a  City  man,  and  was  not  very  likely 
to  understand  that  question ;  and  it  certainly  did  uot  speak 
very  well  for  his  figures,  that  when  their  chairman  and  other 
gentlemen  criticised  them  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society,  the  gentleman  who  furnished  them,  Mr.  Purdy, 
got  into  a  passion,  in  which  he  broke  down,  and  entirely  lost 
the  thread  of  his  discourse.  He  proposed  "  The  Houses  of 
Parliament,"  coupled  with  the  names  of  Lord  Vernon  and  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt  (cheers). 

Lord  Vernon,  who  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers,  said : 
When  I  came  here  this  evening,  I  certainly  did  not  at  all  expect 
to  be  received  with  such  honours  as  have  just  been  accorded  to 
me.  I  did  not  expect,  indeed,  to  be  the  only  representative  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  am  the  more  surprised  at  that  fact  be- 
cause I  find  myself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (Hear,  hear).  If  any  person  who 
was  a  stranger  to  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  were  to  come 
into  this  assembly,  and  to  judge  of  the  work  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  from  seeing  the  numlier  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  enjoying  the  good  things 
of  this  life  at  this  table  and  the  solitary  representative  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  would  perhaps  at  once  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  most  diligent  branch  of  the  Legislature  is  the 
Upper  House  (laughter).  However  that  may  be,  gentlemen, 
I  am  sure  the  House  of  Lords  will  continue,  so  long  as  it  is 
allowed  to  last  in  this  country,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
stitution (cheers),  to  consider  carefully  and  dispassionately  all 
measures  which  may  be  submitted  to  it ;  and  I  feel  perfectly 
sure  that,  in  proportion  as  tlie  country  is  inclined  to  progress, 
the  House  of  Lords  will  be  ready  to  fall  in  with  measures 
which,  after  careful  consideration,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  sent  up  to  it  (Hear,  hear).  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  generally  for 
the  great  assistance  which  they  have  recently  afforded  me  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  performance  of  a  very  dilficult  duty,  I 
was  perfectly  well  aware  that  in  appealing  to  the  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  reference  to 
the  matter  to  which  I  allude,  we  were  asking  them  to  go  be- 
yond what  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  their  duty  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  felt  that  the  very  unusual  circumstance  of  the 
members  of  an  English  association  having  become  banded  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a  large  body  of  agricul- 
turists abroad  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  trespassing  on  their 
time  and  attention  (cheers).  I  firmly  believe  that  a  very 
great  amount  of  good  has  been  done  among  those  foreign 
agriculturists  to  whom  I  allude.    I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  I 
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find,  whea  we  have  added  up  the  numbers,  that  at  least  forty 
tliousaiid  families  have  been  benefited  ;  and  I  am  enabled  to 
state  that  the  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the  English  agricul- 
turists have  expressed  on  all  sides  their  deep  gratitude  for  the 
aid  which  has  been  afforded  to  them  (cheers). 

Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  M.P.,  said :  The  House  of  Commons  is 
very  much  what  the  constituencies  make  it ;  and  if  the  present 
House  be  not  to  your  mind,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  for  you  to 
bestir  yourselves  and  see  whether  you  can  improve  it. 
The  means  of  accomplishing  that  object  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended of  late  years.  Five  years  ago  you  had  no  such  agency 
as  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  the  institution  of  these  Cham- 
bers has  been  a  very  powerful  means  of  bringing  under  the  no- 
tice of  many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  agricultural  community.  A  few  years  ago  if  we 
wanted  to  ascertain  what  were  the  feelings  of  those  whom  we 
represented — I  say  "we"  because  I  represent  an  agricultural 
constituency  myself — there  were  very  few  persons  to  whom  we 
could  have  recourse  for  that  purpose.  Persons  who  are  occupied 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  are,  as  a  rule,  not  very  fond  of 
sitting  down  after  they  have  come  home  from  their  fields  and 
inditing  long  letters  to  their  representatives  in  Parliament. 
I  have  sometimes  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  learning  what 
were  the  opinions  of  my  constituents  on  some  important  ques- 
tion especially  affecting  them  tliat  was  coming  before  the 
House.  Under  those  circumstances,  I  often  had  recourse  to 
one  part  of  the  agricultural  community,  the  landlords.  Of 
course,  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  had  their  opinions  ;  and  no 
doubt  wliile  they  were  regaling  themselves  at  the  market-table, 
after  the  bargains  of  the  day  were  concluded,  they  expressed 
their  opinions  among  themselves  very  freely.  But  there  was 
the  greatest  difficulty  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  getting  at  those  opinions :  they  wanted  the 
sort  of  focus  which  is  now  supplied  by  the  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture. The  change  which  has  occurred  is  a  very  great  con- 
venience to  agricultural  representatives  in  Parliament.  I  will 
only  say  further  that  I  hope  the  influence  of  these  Chambers 
will  extend,  and  that  if  you  find  that  tlie  interests  of  agricul- 
ture are  not  properly  attended  to  in  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons, you  will  do  your  best  to  secure  a  better  representation 
of  those  interests  in  future  Parliaments  (cheers). 

The  Chairjian  said,  I  must  now  ask  you  to  drink 
the  toast  which  is  most  directly  connected  with  the  object  of 
this  gathering,  namely,  "  The  Success  and  Continued  Progress 
of  Chambers  of  Agriculture"  (cheers).  When  we  bear  in 
mind  that  these  chambers  have  not  yet  been  established  six 
years,  I  think  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
progress  which  they  have  made,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  also 
in  organisation.  1  am  told  that  there  are  now  upwards  of 
ninety  Chambers  either  directly  or  indirectly  affiliated  to  the 
Central  Chamber,  and  that  these  Chambers  comprise  upwards 
of  18,000  members.  When  the  formation  of  these  Chambers 
commenced  there  was  some  little  criticism  in  reference  to  them 
—there  were  some  jealousies  and  some  prejudices  to  be  encoun- 
tered ;  but  I  was  as  strongly  convinced  then  as  I  am  now  that 
the  principle  on  which  they  were  founded  was  good,  sound, 
and  pohtic  ;  and  when  we  remember  that  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  in  them  liave  been  characterised  by  so  much 
moderation,  so  much  ability,  and  so  much  judgment,  we  cannot 
feel  surprised  that  jealousies  and  prejudices  have  vanished. 
These  Chambers  have  brought  together  landlords  and  tenants, 
the  two  classes  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soU,  and  thus  a  vast  deal  of  unanimity  and  good  feeling 
has  been  secured  among  two  most  important  classes.  Agricul- 
turists were  before  isolated ;  they  never  acted  or  consulted 
together — they  were  driven  about  like  a  flock  of  sheep  ,  and 
although  they  growled  and  barked,  they  did  not  know  how  to 
bite.  These  Chambers  have  supplied  a  great  want,  solved  a 
great  problem,  and  enabled  you  to  become  a  useful  organisation 
and  a  great  power.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  ever  find  any  diffi- 
culty now  in  resisting  attacks,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may 
come.  I  would  ask  you,  gentlemen,  what  without  these  Cham- 
bers would  have  been  our  present  position  as  regards  the  ques- 
tion of  local  taxation  ?  Our  grievanees  have  now,  at  all 
events,  been  heard,  our  remonstrances  Ustened  to.  But  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Chambers,  we  should  have  had  no  prospect 
whatever  of  any  redress.  In  these  days,  individual  energy  in 
Parliament  will  avaQ  nothing,  unless  it  be  backed  by  public 
opinion  out-of-doors.  Without  that,  let  the  case  or  the  cause 
be  ever  so  good,  all  that  you  can  say  in  Parliament  is  like 


talking  to  the  winds ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a 
good  case  or  a  good  cause,  and  are  also  well  backed  out-of-doors, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  you  will  ultimately  prevail.  Now  I 
would  remind  you  that  one  great  principle  on  which  the 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  were  established  was  that  of  care- 
fully eschewing  and  studiously  avoiding  all  party  politics,  and 
discussing  only  subjects  in  vvliich  the  whole  body  ot  agricul- 
turists are  interested.  I  am  delighted  to  find  assembled  at  this 
table  men  of  various  shades  of  political  opinion.  I  see  my 
friend  Col.  Tomline,  my  friend  Mr.  Heneage,  and  other  gentle- 
men, with  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  acting  on  such  questions 
as  I  have  just  referred  to.  Although  we  differ  on  other  sub- 
jects, yet  we  are  perfectly  agreed  on  one  point,  namely,  the 
necessity  of  resisting  anything  which  tends  to  injure  that  great 
agricultural  interest  with  which  we  are  all  connected  (cheers). 
I  would  remark  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  bounden  duty 
of  every  man  who  is  connected  with  real  property,  whether  in 
the  form  of  land  or  houses,  and  whether  he  be  landlord  or 
tenant,  owner  or  occupier — I  say  it  is  his  bounden  duty  in 
these  days  not  merely  to  countenance,  but  to  give  moral  and 
material  support  to,  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  (cheers). 
There  has  hitherto  been  a  certain  apathy  and  indifference 
among  some  landowners  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  we 
must  speak  the  truth.  We  have  lately  seen  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  awakening  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  I  do  trust  that  we  shall  for  the  future  find  a 
greater  number  of  those  to  whom  I  have  alluded  taking  an 
interest  in  the  Chambers.  If  gentlemen  who  are  connected 
with  real  property  require  anything  to  rouse  them  from  their 
lethargy,  I  would  ask  them  to  read  carefully  the  two  Bills  re- 
lating to  local  taxation  which  have  been  recently  introduced 
by  Mr.  Goschen  in  the  House  of  Commons  (Hear,  hear).  I 
would  also  recommend  them  to  ponder  the  very  ominous 
words  used  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  bringing 
forward  his  Budget,  in  which  he  pretty  plainly  intimated 
that  the  Government  might  consider  whether  they  could  not 
put  a  tax  upon  agricultural  horses,  carts,  and  waggons  (Hear, 
hear).  Bear  in  mind  that  his  object  appears  to  be  to  tax  ex- 
ceptionally the  motive-power,  the  machinery,  and  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil ;  while  the  measure  of 
Mr.  Goschen  does  away  with  the  liability  to  taxation  of  the 
stock-in-trade  of  all  other  industries.  If  those  to  whom  I 
allude  are  not  sufficiently  stirred-up  by  these  facts,  I  would  ask 
them  to  "  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest"  the  very 
remarkable  pamphlet  which  has  been  lately  issued  by  Mr, 
Mill  and  the  Land  Labour  League  (Hear,  hear).  If  anyone 
asks  me  what  is  the  use  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  I  reply 
that  those  Chambers,  through  their  large  combination  and  the 
harmonious  co-operation  which  they  secure  of  all  classes  con- 
nected with  the  land  afford  the  best  insurance,  the  safest 
guarantee,  and  the  only  security  against  robbery  and  wrong  in 
these  days ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  promise  to  secure  the 
only  effectual  remedy  against  the  most  monstrous  anomalies 
and  the  most  palpable  injustice  (loud  cheers).  In  conclusion 
the  Chairman  announced  that  the  toast  would  be  responded  to 
by  Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  E.  Muntz, 
Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Varden. 

The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  the  honours, 

Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P.,  said  it  was  now  nearly  six  years  ago 
since  the  question  of  the  formation  of  agricultural  chambers 
was  first  broached.  When  the  movement  commenced  it  was 
proposed  to  give  it  the  title  of  "  The  Agricultural  League;" 
but  the  founders  had  the  good  sense  to  avoid  a  title  which  was 
so  objectionable,  and  which  would  have  given  to  tlie  movement 
a  somewhat  narrow  and  selfish  appearance  which  belonged  to 
the  term  "  League"  (Hear,  hear).  The  present  name  was  then 
chosen,  a  name  which  was  considered  with  the  object  in  view, 
that  of  affording  agricultural  occupiers  and  owners  opportuni- 
ties of  meeting  and  consulting  together  to  protect  aud  promote 
their  common  interest.  He  need  not  tell  them  how  well  the 
movement  had  progressed.  He  himself  had  the  honour  to  be 
the  first  chairman  of  the  Central  Chamber,  aud  he  must  say 
that  he  did  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  start  the  ship.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  late  member  for  Shropshire  (Mr.  J.  More), 
whose  absence  from  Parliament  showed  that  even  the  chairman 
of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  could  not  always  secure 
a  seat  (laughter),  and  that  gentleman  was  succeeded  by  Col. 
Tomline,  and  by  that  excellent  Farmers'  Friend  Mr.  Clare 
Sewell  Read  (cheers).    He  believed  that  the  chairman  for  the 
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present  year,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  would  fmd  plenty  of  work  to 
occupy  liira. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said  there  were  three  points  which 
influeuced  him  in  supporting  the  Chamber  movement.  The 
first  point  was  that  he  believed  it  would  produce  a  better,  more 
lasting  and  truer  union  of  interest  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
On  tiiis  point  he  felt  that  landlords  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  learning  for  themselves  what  were  the  legitimate  wants  of 
tenants,  instead  of  having  to  rely  ou  the  diluted  intelligence 
of  agents  or  the  garbled  statements  of  game  keepers  (cheers). 
When  two  people  who  had  certain  relations  towards  each  other 
were  prevented  from  meeting,  there  was  little  chance  of 
their  agreeing,  but  when  they  had  opportunities  for 
conference  their  difTerences  would  perhaps  be  found 
easy  of  adjustment  (he  was  now  speaking  as  a 
tenant-farmer),  and  thus  they  would  learn  the  advantage 
of  unity.  He  felt  confident  that  unity  would  not  be  in- 
terfered witli  in  the  least  degree  by  the  pitiful  attempt  of 
Mr.  Goschen  to  divide  the  rates  between  owners  and  occu- 
piers, and  thus  to  divide  them.  Another  consideration 
which  had  influenced  him  was  the  question  how  it  had 
come  to  pass  that  the  middle-classes  in  towns  had  so  much 
more  power  than  the  middle  classes  in  the  country-  They  had 
not  more  intelligence,  nor  as  a  rule  were  they  better  educated, 
but  until  Chambers  of  Agriculture  were  established  they  were 
far  more  united  for  any  common  purpose.  The  last  point 
which  weighed  with  him  was  that  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
were  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  great  safeguards  of  local  self- 
government.  In  Boards  of  Guurdians  and  Highway  Boards 
there  were  to  be  found  good  men  and  true  who  would  adorn 
almost  any  station,  and  it  must  be  a  great  advantage  if  such 
men  had  a  wider  scope  given  to  them  and  were  enabled  to 
bestow  more  attention  on  matters  of  local  and  Imperial  in- 
terest. Hi;  thought  they  had  every  reason  to  congratulate 
each  other  on  the  progress  of  the  movement  up  to  that  time, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  three  main  ideas  which  he  had  men- 
tioned— unity  between  landlord  and  tenant,  increased  intelli- 
gence and  power  on  the  part  of  the  middle  classes  in  the 
country,  and  a  more  equitable  system  of  local  taxation,  would 
be  carried  out  through  the  establishment  of  the  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  (cheers). 

Mr.  G.  F.  MuNTz  said  he  supposed  that  the  reason  why  he 
had  been  selected  to  return  tlianks  was,  that  he  represented 
one  of  the  largest  Chambers  in  England,  and  had  taken  great 
interest  in  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  such  Chambers. 
The  remark  that  tliat  was  the  fifth  birthday  of  the  Central 
Chamber  reminded  him  that  the  importance  of  that  event 
must  be  estimated  with  reference  to  the  future.  That  was  in- 
deed a  remarkably  strong  child,  but  its  power  could  not  be 
fully  known  until  it  became  a  man  ;  no  one  could  foresee 
what  strength  Cliarabers  of  Agriculture  would  acquire.  It 
was  impossible  fully  to  develop  an  organisation  of  tliat  kind 
in  so  short  a  period.  It  was  only  five  years  since  the  Central 
Chamber  was  established,  and  he  could  wish  that  the  move- 
ment commenced  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  in  order  that 
its  strength  might  by  that  time  be  in  full  operation. 

Mr.  Waxker,  in  responding,  said  that  among  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  English  farmer  laboured  was  this — 
that  after  he  had  spent  his  best  days  in  practical  farming  almost 
every  counter-jumper  in  England  fancied  that  he  understood 
the  farmer's  business  better  than  he  did  himself.  Another 
great  disadvantage  was  that  he  was  unfairly  handicapped  in 
the  race  of  life  as  regarded  local  burdens,  and  he  must  say 
that,  in  his  opinion,  all  the  wealth  of  England  ought  to  be 
made  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  poor  (cheers). 

Mr.  Varden  also  returned  thanks,  and  observed  that  an 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  that  Chamber  was  afforded 
on  that  occasion  by  the  presence  of  three  of  the  county 
members,  and  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the 
member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pakington)  (cheers). 

Mr.  C.  Wren  Hoskxns,  M.P.,  proposed  "The  Royal  and 
other  Agricultural  Societies."  After  remarking  that  if  he 
were  not  present  at  the  actual  birth  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  he  was  at  its  christening,  he  said  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  its  vast  extension  was  afforded  at  the  recent  Oxford 
Meeting,  where  tlie  scene  of  the  first  meeting  was  so  small 
that  it  could  hardly  be  discerned  by  the  side  of  the  enormous 
60-acrc  pieces  then  used  for  the  stock  and  implements.  He 
rejoiced  that  that  Society  had  always  kept  itself,  in  accordance 


witli  its  charter,  absolutely  free  from  politics.  What  Wd9  it 
that  broke  up  one  of  tiie  most  interesting  agricultural  societies 
that  this  country  had  ever  seen — a  society  of  which  Sir  Jolin 
Sinclair  was  tlie  Chairman,  and  Arthur  Young  the  Secretary? 
The  intrusion  of  politics.  The  absence  of  that  element  was 
to  any  agricultural  society  a  tower  of  strength  ;  and  if  he 
might  venture  to  offer  a  word  of  caution  to  the  Agricultural 
Ciiambers,  which  had  attained  such  a  wonderful  growth  in 
five  years,  it  would  be  that  they  should  not  allow  themselves 
to  indulge  in  any  political  feelings,  as  nothing  could  more 
tend  to  check  their  prosperity.  After  alluding  to  the  national 
Scotch  and  Irish  Agricultural  Societies,  Mr.  Hoskyns  went  on 
to  express  his  desire  for  an  increase  of  the  number  of  small 
owners  of  land,  observing  that  ownership  had  the  advantage 
of  tending  to  the  largest  and  most  permanent  investments  in 
the  soil. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Kni&ut,  M.P.,  alluding  to  Mr.  Hoskyus'  re- 
marks about  politics,  said  he  must  remind  him  that  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  were  called  into  existence  expressly  to  deal  with 
what  might  be  termed  the  politics  of  agriculture,  the  rules  of 
the  Royal  and  other  agricultural  societies  precluding  any  dis- 
cussion of  such  matters  (cheers) . 

Mr.  Masfen,  in  responding,  said  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
great  grievance  in  England,  after  being  fairly  stated  and  properly 
complained  of,  could  long  remain  unredressed.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  remarked  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  a  large  part  of  the 
community  should  be  left  in  a  state  of  chronic  discontent.  The 
agricultural  community  had  long  been  in  that  state,  as  re- 
garded local  taxation,  and  the  grievance  had  now  become 
intolerable.  They  were  very  patient,  but  there  was  an  end  to 
almost  all  patience,  and  in  their  case  that  end  had  now  arrived. 
The  British  farmer  would  not  shrink  from  his  fair  share  of 
public  burdens,  but  when  more  than  that  share  was  imposed 
upon  him  it  would  be  found  that  he  had  the  same  power  of 
resistance  as  commercial  men  (cheers). 

Mr.  Caldecott,  after  observing  that  he  did  not  concur  ia 
Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns's  view  in  reference  to  politics,  said  he  felt 
that  the  whole  agricultural  community  owed  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Central  Chamber  for  the  leading  part  which 
it  had  taken  in  that  movement. 

Mr.  J.  IIemsley  expressed  his  regret  that  the  jealousies 
which  had  arisen  between  the  Chambers  and  some  of  the  other 
agricultural  societies  had  not  yet  ceased  to  exist. 

Mr.  T.  IIORLEY  then  proposed  "  The  Chairman,"  who  filled 
a  double  capacity — he  was  the  chairman  of  the  Central 
Chamber  and  he  also  presided  over  the  Local  Taxation  Com- 
mittee, and  in  both  positions  he  had  shown  great  ability.  His 
recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  local  taxation 
excited  admiration  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  was  a  re- 
markable example  of  eloquence  and  statesmanship  (cheers). 
He  was  quite  sure  they  all  felt  how  necessary  it  was  that  their 
worthy  Chairman  should  receive  the  support  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  who  were  connected  with  the  agricul- 
tural interest  (cheers).  However  earnest  he  might  be  in  the 
cause,  there  was  a  limit  to  his  powers,  and  he  required  to  be 
well  supported  by  those  who  held  similar  views.  He  (Mr. 
Horley)  believed  that  Central  Chambers  of  Agriculture  tended 
to  unite  together  more  closely  the  three  great  classes 
most  directly  concerned  in  agriculture  —  namely,  the 
landlords,  the  tenant-farmers,  and  the  labourers,  and 
it  was  in  that  belief  that  he  joined  the  Central 
Chamber.  As  regarded  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's idea  of  taxing  the  motive  power  of  agriculture, 
he  thought  that  involved  the  taxing  of  the  motive  power  of 
all  manufactures,  in  fact  of  all  motive  power  employed  on 
sea  and  land  (Hear,  hear). 
The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  the  honours. 
The  Chairman,  after  thanking  the  company  for  its  cordial 
reception  of  the  toast,  said  he  had  felt  from  the  first  that  the 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  would  become  a  great  power  and  a 
great  organization,  and  he  was  sure  they  would,  by  their  use- 
fulness, more  than  repay  them  for  all  the  time  and  labour 
bestowed  on  their  proceedings.  Mr.  Horley  had  alluded  to 
him  as  the  chairman  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee.  That 
committee  had  certainly  used  its  best  efforts  to  ventilate  the 
question  with  which  it  was  specially  entrusted,  and  he  felt 
sanguine  as  to  the  result.  Great  public  interest  had  been  ex- 
cited in  the  question,  and  he  was  confident  that  if  they 
only  kept  the   ball  rolling,  that  interest  would  greatly   in- 
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crease  (cheers).  The  Government  had  been  trying  to  sow  tlie 
seeds  ot' division  between  owners  and  occupiers,  but  lie  hoped 
tlie  Cliambers  would  uot  assent  to  any  proposal  that  tended 
to  disturb  the  good  feelings  which  existed  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  Mr.  Goschen  had  shown  himself  a  strong  parti- 
san. Having  taken  a  brief  for  the  towns  he  had  proved  him- 
self an  able  representative  of  his  own  constituency  (laughter) . 
It  had  often  been  said  that  you  might  prove  anything  by  sta- 
tistics, and  even  in  the  presence  of  a  former  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  he  must  say  there  appeared  to  be  some  foundation 
for  that  remark.  The  figures  of  Mr.  Goschen  were  most  inge- 
niously put  together,  but  as  a  whole  the  statement  made  was 
most  disingenuous,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
was  quite  possible  to  show  that  different  conclusions  from  those 
drawn  by  Mr.  Goschen  might  be  arrived  at  from  his  own 
figures  (Hear,  hear).  The  Government  measure  on  that  sub- 
ject would,  no  doubt,  produce  two  results  ;  and  if  it  were  not  in- 
tended to  do  so,  it  would  increase  the  amount  of  local  taxation, 
and  it  would  set  owner  against  occupier,  and  town  against 
country.  Mr.  Goschen's  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  means 
of  the  grossest  and  most  glaring  sophisms  ;  and,  although  he 
should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  uncourteous  of  that  gentleman, 
who  had  he  believed,  worked  as  hard  at  the  Poor-Law  Board 
as  any  man  that  ever  presided  over  it,  yet  he  could  not  help 
expressing  his  regret  that  he  had  not  turned  his  talents  to  bet- 
ter account  (cheers). 

Sir  G.  S.  Jenkineon,  M.P.,  proposed  "  The  Central  and 
other  Farmers'  Clubs."  He  said  that,  as  the  representative  of 
a  large  agricultural  constituency,  he  by  no  means  undervalued 
those  excellent  and  important  institutions.  He  had  for  a  long 
time  been  a  member  of  the  Central  Farmers'  Club,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  it  had  done  a  great  deal  to  benefit  agriculture  and 
to  improve  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant.  In  conclud- 
ing, Sir  George  sharply  criticised  the  figures  of  Mr.  Goschen, 
and  especially  his  assumption  that  real  property  paid  no  por- 


tion of  the  forty  millions  raised  under  the  heads  of  customs, 
excise,  assessed  taxes,  and  post-oftice. 

Mr.  George  Sjiytiiies  said  he  rose,  on  behalf  of  the 
Central  and  other  Farmers'  Clubs,  to  return  thanks  for  the 
honour  which  had  been  done  them.  Those  Clubs  being  older 
institutions  than  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  might  be  re- 
garded as,  in  some  sense,  their  parents,  and  they  were,  no 
doubt,  proud  of  being  the  progenitors  of  such  a  lusty  offspring. 

Mr.  George  Wise  also  returned  thanks  for  the  toast. 

Mr.  More  then  gave  "  Chambers  of  Commerce."  He 
said  last  year  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  did  them 
the  honour  of  inviting  their  President  to  attend  their 
dinner.  A  return-invitation  had  now  been  sent  to  them, 
and  he  was  sorry  that  it  had  not  been  accepted,  as  it  would 
have  been  rather  interesting  to  hear  what  the  President  of  a 
great  commercial  body  thou;j;ht  of  that  gathering. 

Mr.  W.  Spencer  ST\NnorE,  in  returning  thanks,  remarked 
that  he  believed  the  only  reason  why  he  had  been  asked  to 
perform  that  duty  was  that  he  came  from  the  great  manufac- 
turing county  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  not  in  any  way  engaged 
in  commercial  operations. 

Mr.  C.  Nevile,  after  returning  thanks,  proposed,  as  he 
stated  with  the  consent  of  the  Chairman,  a  toast  which  was 
not  included  in  the  programme,  namely,  "The  tenant  farmers 
of  this  country,"  observing,  that  the  prosperity  of  agriculture 
depended  to  a  great  extent  on  good  feeling  between  landlords 
and  tenants,  and  that  as  a  landowner  he  himself  did  not  desire 
to  exercise  any  rights  or  privileges  at  the  expense  of  his 
tenants  (cheers). 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  the  honours,  and  Mr.  Beardall 
briefly  responded. 

Capt.  Craigie  then  gave  the  last  toast,  namely,  "The 
Secretaries  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture,"  for  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Chamber,  and  also  Mr.  Thomas 
Willson,  and  Mr.  J.  Blick  returned  thanks. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Devon  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in 
Exeter,  to  receive  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Goschen's  Bills  on  Local  Rating,  and  Government 
and  Local  Taxation,  Sir  John  Duckworth,  13art.,  in  the  chair, 
among  the  preliminary  readings  was  an  announcement  from 
the  Central  Chamber  in  London.  "  Ay,  ay,"  said  Sir  John, 
meditatively,  "but  there's  to  be  a  dinner,  that's  the  point," 
It  was  said  that  only  deputies  could  attend  the  discussions, 
and  now  would  be  the  time  to  appoint  any  gentleman  deputy 
that  wished  to  be  present.  Some  one  sagely  suggested  that 
they  had  better  wait  to  see  what  they  should  send  a  deputy 
for.  Whether  any  deputy  or  deputies  were  appointed  did  not 
transpire. 

At  the  meeting,  a  fortnight  ago,  it  was  resolved  to 
petition  Parliament  to  adopt  the  Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  which  was  ably  advocated  by  Earl  Fortescue. 
A  form  of  petition  was  now  produced,  and  signed  by  the 
chairman  for  presentation. 

Tlie  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  Bills  already  named,  which 
concluded  thus :  "  Your  committee  abstain  from  passing 
any  opinion  of  their  own  upon  the  various  contemplated 
changes  in  the  establishmeut  of  County  Boards,  but  they  de- 
sire to  be  allowed  to  say  that  they  are  such  as  demand  the 
very  serious  and  earefulcousideration  of  this  and  all  other  Cham- 
bers of  Agriculture  throughout  the  country,  since  upon  the 
adjustment  under  the  present  Bills  of  those  various  details 
will  necessarily  turn  the  smooth  working  of  local  government 
for  probably  a  long  series  of  years." 

The  Kev.  W.  H.  Karslake,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  also  of  a  petition  to 
Parliament  founded  thereon,  which  ran  thus :  "  That  your 
petitioners  have  read  with  interest  a  Bill  introduced  into  your 
Honourable  House  on  the  4th  day  of  April  instant,  intituled 
'  A  Bill  to  make  better  provision  respecting  the  liability  of 
property  to  local  taxation  and  for  transferring  the  inhabited 
house  duty  to  the  parochial  authorities.'     That  whilst  they 


thankfully  recognise  the  justice  of  the  removal  of  exemptions 
from  Uability  to  assessment  to  local  rates  of  certain  descrip- 
tions of  real  property,  they  observe  with  deep  regret  that  no 
provision  is  contained  in  the  said  Bills  for  removing  or  lessen- 
ing in  any  adequate  degree  the  unjust  incidence  of  taxation 
upon  one  description  of  property  for  the  purpose,  wholly  or 
in  part,  of  maintaining  objects  of  national  importance  even 
where  these  have  been  practically  placed  by  the  Legislature 
beyond  local  control,  and  their  administration  would  be  little 
benefited  by  independent  local  supervision.  Your  petitioners 
would  therefore  pray  your  Honourable  House  not  to  pass  the 
said  Bills  without  such  amendments  as  will  provide  for  the 
support,  either  wholly  or  in  great  part,  of  objects  of  na- 
tional importance  by  taxes  raised  equally  from  all  kinds  of 
property." 

Earl  Fortescue  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  George  Turner  did  not  hold  with  the  exemption  of 
personal  property  from  being  rated  to  the  poor ;  if  that  class 
of  property  was  not  to  be  taxed,  then  Chambers  had  spent 
much  of  their  labour  in  vain. 

Earl  Fortescue  did  not  mean  to  exempt  it  from  being 
taxed,  but  not  in  the  shape  of  rates. 

Mr.  W.  WiPPELL  did  not  desire  to  see  local  taxation  ex- 
tended to  personal  property.  As  a  tenant  farmer,  if  he  were 
to  ask  the  Legislature  to  tax  personal  property  he  should  be 
asking  it  to  take  the  burden  from  his  landlord's  shoulders  and 
place  it  upon  his  own.  Sir  George  Jenkinson  had  given  no- 
tice ol  a  motion  for  asking  Parliament  to  tax  personal  pro- 
perty, and  he  showed  very  conclusively  that  the  whole  effect 
of  such  a  measure  would  be  to  double  the  taxes  upon  him, 
as  he  would  have  first  to  pay  income-tax  under  schedule  D, 
and  next  on  the  value  of  his  farm  stock,  which  was  generally 
estimated  at  about  £1,000  for  every  100  acres  farmed.  Mr, 
Turner  might  farm  his  own  land — in  that  case  it  would  be 
only  taking  it  frome  one  shoulder  and  putting  it  on  the  other, 
but  in  the  case  ot  the  tenant  farmer  it  was  simply  transferring 
the  impost  from  the  owner  to  the  tenant. 
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Mr.  Turner  wished  to  know  if  the  man  who  might  have 
a  miUion  ia  the  Funds  was  not  to  pay  a  farthing  of  local 
taxation  ? 

Mr.  HoLLEY  argued  that  it  was  much  the  same  thing 
whether  the  money  were  paid  in  the  shape  of  tax  or  rent,  and 
proceeded  to  show  that  the  sixteen  millions  of  local  taxation 
was  paid  on  about  a  hundred  millions  of  real  property,  while 
the  income-tax  was  levied  on  some  350  millions.  He  urged 
the  importance  of  a  correct  and  equitable  valuation  of  pro- 
perty for  rating  purposes. 

Tlie  Chairjian  had  not  the  slightest  hope  that  personal 
property  would  he  rated,  nor  much  that  the  Bill  would  be 
passed  this  session,  yet  he  thought  that  if  all  personal  pro- 
perty were  rated  Mr.  Wippell  would  himself  feel  some  benefit 


from  it.  Some  apprehension  had  been  expressed  that  this 
formidable  Bill  of  Mr.  Goschen's  would  repeal  the  celebrated 
^Srd  of  Elizabeth,  but  Sir  John  thought  it  was  only  so  much 
as  would  enable  certain  things  exempted  by  that  Act  to  be 
rated.  He  did  not  like  the  thought  of  that  act  being  repealed 
— he  had  great  veneration  for  the  -iSrd  of  Elizabeth,  he  was 
born  under  it  and  lived  under  it  all  his  life,  and  he  should  not 
like  to  witness  its  removal. 

Kev.  W.  H.  Karslake  was  afraid  the  Bill  repealed  the 
Assessment  Act  which  had  been  of  so  much  value.  To 
repeal  that  Act  would  be  the  most  inconsistent  thing  ever  done. 

Earl  Fortescue  suggested  that  some  one  of  the  county 
members  should  be  requested  to  ask  the  Government  whether 
it  was  intended  to  repeal  the  Assessment  Act. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Staffordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  K..  H.  Masfen,  the  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Brawn 
moved  the  following  resolution,  which  had  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Lichfield  Chamber :  "That  the  Government  Bills  on  Local 
Taxation  are  undeserving  of  support,  inasmuch  as  while  pro- 
posing to  rate  the  small  portion  of  real  property  which  hitherto 
has  not  contributed  to  local  funds,  they  propose  to  continue 
the  present  unfair  exemption  of  the  vast  amount  of  income 
derived  from  personal  wealth,  thereby  affirming  the  unjust 
principle  that  owners  of  one  kind  of  property  only  should  bear 
the  burden  of  supporting  institutions  the  advantages  of  which 
are  shared  alike  by  the  entire  community. ' 

Mr.  Booth  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield  said,  that  having  very  carefully 
considered  Mr.  Goschen's  proposal  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  resolution  went  very  much  further  than  he  should 
have  been  inclined  to  go  when  it  declared  that  Mr.  Goschen's 
bills  were  undeserving  of  support.  He  for  one  felt  very  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Goschen  for  the  very  able  and  comprehensive 
attempt  he  had  made  to  deal  with  the  confused  and,  he  might 
almost  say,  the  chaotic  state  of  things  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  our  local  government.  Considering  the 
difficulties  witb  which  Mr.  Goschen  had  had  to  contend,  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  the  experience  which  many  sitting 
round  that  table  had  had  in  dealing  with  important  local  affairs, 
he  thought  that  very  great  credit  was  due  to  him  for  the  at- 
tempt he  had  made  to  introduce  something  like  system  into  our 
local  government.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  in  bringing 
forward  his  measure  Mr.  Goschen  had  entirely  failed  to  meet  the 
grievance  which  had  been  so  frequently  and  so  ably  put  be- 
fore the  public  on  behalf  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  real 
property,  and  this  bill  afforded  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
simple  question  whether  one  class  of  owners  of  property  were 
called  upon  to  pay  burdens  for  the  advantage  of  other  classes 
of  the  community,  and  whether  they  were  asked  to  bear  too 
large  a  share  of  those  burdens.  With  regard  to  the  burdens 
entailed  by  lunatic  asylums,  gaols,  police,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
secutions, there  was  no  doubt  that  one  class  of  property  was 
called  upon  to  bear  too  large  a  proportion,  and  lie  did  not  think 
that  Mr.  Goschen  in  his  speech  at  all  met  the  case.  He 
scarcely  attempted  to  deal  with  it,  and  his  (Lord  Lichfield's) 
opinion  was  that  Mr.  Goschen  himself  believed  that  the  case 
as  put  before  him  was  unanswerable,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
quite  clear  that  he  could  not  have  made  any  proposal  for 
relieviug  that  class  of  property  which  complained  that  it  bore 
too  large  a  share  of  local  taxation  without  very  considerably  in- 
creasiug  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers  generally.  The  financial 
difficulties  which  had  been  created  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
present  Government,  placed  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  Mr.  Goschen  doing  any  such  thing.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  Government  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  provide  for  the 
estimated  expenditure  ol  the  year,  without  attempting  to  in- 
crease it  by  relieving  the  class  which  so  lustily  complained, 
and  transferring  a  portion  of  the  burden  to  other  classes  of 
the  community.  This  being  the  case,  he  considered  that 
Mr.  Goschen,  as  an  individaal  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, deserved  great  credit  for  the  attempt  he  had  made 
to  deal  with  this  question  of  Local  Taxation  as  a  national 
question,  and  he  must  not  be  blamed  too  much  because  he 


had  been  unable  to  touch  the  particular  question  which  the 
members  of  that  Chamber  considered  to  be  a  grievance  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  real  property.  He  had 
never  attached  that  degree  of  importance  to  the  question  of 
the  incidence  of  local  taxation  which  some  people  had,  and  he 
should  hardly  have  cared  to  see  it  raised ;  but  it  having  been 
raised,  he  was  hound  to  look  at  it  and  give  it  his  most  serious 
and  careful  consideration.  The  speeches  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes 
and  others  had  convinced  him  that  there  was  a  grievance  to  be 
remedied,  and  that  all  classes  of  the  community  should  bear 
their  fair  share  of  local  burdens.  In  his  experience  he  had 
never  known  farmers  or  owners  of  real  property  show  the 
slightest  disinclination  to  bear  the  fullest  siiare  of  the  burdens 
which  could  rightly  belong  to  them;  and  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  they  did  not  in  other  respects  pay  their  fair  share 
of  taxation,  he  did  not  believe  that  they  would  show  the 
slightest  disinclination  to  have  those  burdens  fairly  put  upon 
t  hem.  He  entirely  approved  of  Mr.  Goschen's  proposal  for 
dividing  the  burden  of  local  taxation  equally  between  the 
owner  and  the  occupier.  He  was  not  quite  sure  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  it,  but  he  was  certain  that 
it  was  a  very  fair  proposal.  Although  it  might  be  said 
that  the  burden  of  local  taxation  really  fell  upon  the 
owner  of  property,  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  inasmuch 
as  it  was  not  the  habit  of  landlords  to  be  continually  re- 
vising their  rents,  any  increase  of  local  taxation  fell  upon  the 
occupiers  of  farms.  And  up  to  the  present  time  who  had  been 
responsible  for  that  increase  ?  The  owners  of  property.  This 
being  the  case,  he  had  always  felt  it  to  be  unfair  that  the  tenant 
should  bear  the  whole  of  the  burden,  but  he  did  not  think  that 
he  should  have  taken  the  exact  course  which  Mr.  Goschen  had 
adopted.  He  should  have  preferred  giving  a  fuU  and  fair  repre- 
sentation to  the  occupiers  upon  the  boards  which  administered 
the  funds  of  the  county  or  district.  He  had  always  been  in 
favour  of  this,  but  on  the  whole  he  should  have  been  inclined  to 
leave  the  burden  with  the  occupiers  as  it  was  before.  StiU  he  con- 
sidered that  Mr.Goschen's  proposal  was  perfectly  unobj  ectionable, 
and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  whether  it  was  carried  or  not 
he  would  from  next  Michaelmas  put  himself  as  an  owner  of  pro- 
perty upon  the  same  footing  which  Mr.  Goschen  contemplated. 
He  intended  to  make  arrangements  with  all  his  tenants  to 
share  all  local  rates  equally  with  them  (Hear,  hear).  He  did 
not  think  that  any  one  of  his  tenants  would  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  landlord  was  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  tliis. 
They  had  taken  their  farms  upon  the  clear  understanding  that 
the  local  rates  were  to  fall  upon  them,  and  none  of  them 
would  think  it  right  that  the  whole  of  the  burden  should  he 
transferred  from  a  tenant  to  his  landlord,  especially  when  they 
considered  what  the  effect  must  be  upon  a  landlord  with  a 
limited  income.  They  all  knew  how  onerous  were  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  large  landed  proprietor,  and  when  they  considered 
that  the  sharing  of  the  local  rates  with  their  tenants  would 
make  a  difference  of  at  least  9d.  in  the  pound  on  their  whole 
income,  he  should  like  to  know  how  many  landlords  would  be 
driven  by  such  an  increase  of  the  burdens  thrown  upon  them 
to  give  up  living  upon  their  property.  He  believed  that  there 
would  be  many  in  this  position.  He  would  take,  lor  instance, 
a  landowner  with  £10,000  a-year.  Let  them  consider  what 
his  responsibilities  were,  what  he  had  to  keep  up  when  living 
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at  his  own  country  place,  and  what  the  difference  to  him  in 
income  would  be  if  lie  had  to  pay  an  extra  charge  of  9d.  in 
the  pound  upon  that  income.  What  he  proposed,  therefore, 
to  do  was  to  take  the  average  of  the  rates  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  make  a  fair  addition  to  the  rent,  paying  for 
the  future  half  the  rates,  whatever  they  might  be.  He  re- 
peated that  he  could  not  go  the  length  of  Mr.  Brawn's  resolu- 
tion in  condemning  Mr.  Goschen's  measure.  There  was  so 
much  that  was  good  in  it,  so  much  that  showed  a  disposition 
to  deal  with  this  great  question  in  a  comprehensive  spirit, 
that  he  would  gladly  see  that  Chamber  give  credit  to  Mr. 
Goscheu  for  all  the  good  which  his  measure  contained,  and 
leave  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  local  burdens  to  be  dealt 
with  at  some  future  time,  feeling  confident  that  justice  would 
in  the  end  be  done. 

Mr.  Bkawn  said  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was 
unable  to  understand  his  lordship,  who  asked  them  to  excuse 
the  payment  of  a  just  debt  because  the  Government  was  in 
difficulties.  He  was  happy  to  hear  Lord  Lichfield's  approval 
of  the  proposed  division  of  the  rate  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  he  knew  that  there  were  many  other  good  features 
in  the  bill ;  but  he  objected  not  so  much  to  what  the  measure 
did  as  to  what  it  left  undone.  Believing  that  the  Chamber 
ought  not  to  support  the  bill,  he  should  adhere  to  the  reso- 
lution as  it  stood. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  approval  of  several  of  the 
provisions  of  Mr.  Goschen's  Bill,  though  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Brawn  that  they  afforded  no  remedy  for  the  great  grievance  of 
which  Chambers  of  Agriculture  had  complained. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Cakrington  said  he  would  support  a  resolution 
affirming  that  Mr.  Goschen's  Bill  did  not  sufficiently  recognise 
the  claims  of  the  ovvners  and  occupiers  of  land  to  some  rehef, 
but  he  considered  that  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Brawn  was  of 
too  sweeping  a  character.  If  Mr.  Goschen's  Bill  passed,  farmers 
would  have  much  more  power  over  local  expenditure  than  now, 
besides  liaviug  the  proceeds  of  the  house-tax  at  their  disposal. 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield  said  that  without  at  all  wishing  to 
cause  dissension  upon  a  point  as  to  wliich  agriculturists  had 
so  clearly  made  out  their  case,  he  would  propose  an  addition  to 
Mr.  Brawn's  resolution,  which  would  then  read  as  foUows : 
"That  the  members  of  this  Chamber  are  of  opinion  that  thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  Goschen  for  having  attempted  to  deal  in  a  com- 
prehensive spirit  with  the  important  subject  of  local  govern- 
ment and  rating ;  but  while  approving  of  many  of  the  proposals 
contained  in  Mr.  Goschen's  Bill,  they  see  with  surprise  and 
regret  that  the  Local  Taxation  Bill  fails  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  the  present  unfair  exemption  of  the  vast  amount  of  income 
derived  from  personal  v/ealth,  &c." 

Mr.  Brawn  withdrew  the  original  resolution,  and  Lord 
Lichfield's  amendment,  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Robo- 
tham,  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


HALF-RATING.— At  the  Meeting  of  the  StafFord- 
sMre  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Lord  Lichfield  announced 
that  at  Michaelmas  next  he  intended  "to  make 
arrangements  with  all  his  tenants  to  share  all  local 
rates  equally  with  them.  He  proposed  to  take  the  average 
of  the  rates  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  make  a 
fair  addition  to  the  rent,  paying  for  the  future  half  the 
rates,  whatever  they  might  be."  Of  course  this  making 
up  in  rent  just  as  much  as  is  taken  off  in  rates  is  what  it 
will  all  come  to.  The  meeting  was  in  the  first  instance 
going  "a  header"  against  the  Government  measures  as 
"  undeserving  of  support,"  but  on  the  interference  of  Lord 
Lichfield  this  proposal  was  readily  abandoned,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  passed  to  Mr.  Goschen  "for  hav- 
ing attempted  to  deal  in  a  comprehensive  spirit  with  the 
important  subject  of  local  government  and  rating." 
There  is  nothing  like  bringing  landlord  and  tenant  to- 
gether, or  as  Mr.  Sew  ell  Read  said  at  the  Chamber 
dinner,  "  When  two  people  who  had  certain  relations  to- 
wards each  other  were  prevented  from  meeting,  there 
was  little  chance  of  theii'  agreeing,  but  when  they  had 
opportunities  for  conference  their  differences  would  per- 


haps be  found  easy  of  adjustment  (he  was  now  speaking 
as  a  tenant-farmer),  and  thus  they  would  learn  the  ad- 
vantage of  unity.  He  felt  confident  that  unity  would 
not  be  interfered  with  in  the  least  degree  by  the  pitiful 
attempt  of  Mr.  Goschen  to  divide  the  rates  between 
owners  and  occupiers,  and  thus  to  divide  them." 


THE  GAME  EVIL. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  for 
the  County  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Fordyce,  M.P.,  moved  that  the 
meeting  should  not  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Lord 
Advocate's  Game-Law  Amendment  Bill.  After  a  discussion 
on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  BUI,  the  meeting  proceeded 
to  consider  the  following  motion  by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Parkhill : 

I.  The  question  of  game  has  of  late  become  one  which 
threatens  to  disturb  the  cordial  relationship  hitherto  happily 
existing  between  the  proprietors  of  land  in  this  county  and 
their  tenants.  This  meeting  deeply  regrets  the  existence  of 
such  a  state  of  feeling,  and  being  desirous,  if  possible,  to  re- 
move all  just  cause  of  grievance,  proposes  that  a  friendly  con- 
ference should  be  held  with  the  tenant-farmers  on  this  subject. 

IL  That  a  committee  be  appointed  for  the  carrying  out  of 
this  resolution,  and  to  report  to  a  special  meeting  to  be  called 
for  that  purpose. 

After  a  long  discussion  the  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  with  an  equal  number  of  tenant-farmers  ;  Mr. 
Irvine,  of  Drum,  Convener  to  the  County ;  Colonel  Innes,  of 
Learney  ;  Mr.  C.  Dalrymple,  of  Kinnellar  Lodge  ;  Major  Ross 
King,  of  Tertowie ;  Mr.  Fordyce,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Fordyce,  of 
Culsh  ;  Captain  Shepherd,  of  Kirkville ;  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Cair- 
ness  ;  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Kiumundy  ;  Mr.  Davidson,  of  Deas- 
wood;  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Warthill ;  Major  Ross,  of  Tillicorthie ; 
Mr.  Edmond,  of  Kingswells  ;  Sir  John  F.  Clark,  Bart.  •,  Mr. 
Grant,  of  Druminnor ;  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Parkhill,  Convener. 
Sheriff  Comrie  Thomson,  who  had  been  previously  communi- 
cated with,  agreed  to  act  as  Chairman.  Presumably,  there- 
fore the  game  grievance  will  be  discussed  from  the  landlords' 
and  tenants'  point  of  view  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  if  the 
farmers  of  the  county  agree  to  the  proposal  of  a  Conference, 
and  appoint  an  equal  number  to  represent  their  views. 


THE  HILL  AT  NORWICH  ON  MARKET  DAY.— 
In  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  there  will  be 
found  in  the  fourth  room  a  cattle  piece  by  Mr.  Barwell, 
a  Norfolk  man.  The  crowding  of  the  beasts  in  tlie  fair  or 
market  is  well  conceived,  but  the  picture  has  sometliing  of  a 
foreign  air  about  it,  heightened  probably  by  the  kind  of  cor- 
ridor or  raised  walk  from  which  you  look  down  on  the  busy 
scene.  Prominent  here  are  sketches  of  two  well-known 
Norfolk  agriculturists — Mr.  Sewell  Read  and  Mr.  Robert 
Leeds;  the  former  of  whom  is  easily  recognised,  the  white 
hat  being  very  faithfully  rendered,  but  the  ^likeness  of  Mr, 
Leeds  is  by  no  means  so  good. 

EAST  LOTHIAN  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The 
usual  show  of  spring  corn  took  place  in  the  corn-exchange, 
Haddington,  when  the  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows : 
Ten  quarters  of  Chevalier  barley — premium,  Mr.  Innes 
of  Phantassie.  Ten  quarters  of  best  barley  of  any  other 
approved  variety — premium,  Mr.  Wilson,  Sheriffside.  Ten 
quarters  of  best  potato  oats — premium,  Mr.  Purves,  Press- 
niennau.  Ten  quarters  of  bestllopetoun  oats — premium,  Mr. 
Henderson,  Samuelston  Mains  ;  commended,  Mr.  Roughead, 
Myreside.  Ten  quarters  of  best  Sandy  oats — premium,  Mr. 
Wyllie,  Bolton  ;  commended,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  of  Whitting- 
ham.  Ten  quarters  of  best  oats,  of  any  other  approved  variety 
— premium,  Mr.  Paterson,  Ewingston.  Ten  quarters  of  best 
Scotch  field  Beans — premium,  Mr.  G.  Hope,  Fentonbarns  ; 
commended,  Mr.  Wyllie.  Ten  quarters  of  best  beans,  of  any 
other  approved  variety — premium,  Mr.  A.  J .  Balfour ; 
commended,  Mr.  Handyside,  Feuton.  The  judges 
were :  Mr.  Hogarth,  Gimmersmills ;  Mr.  Henderson,  Long- 
niddry :  and  Mr.  Begbie,  Queenstonbank.  The  samples  were 
of  excellent  quaUty,  but  the  entries  not  so  numerous  as  last 
year. 
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THE    BOTLEY    FARMERS'    CLUB. 

THE    rOUR-COUBSE    SYSTEM. 


At  the  last  meeting  for  the  present  session,  Mr.  AV.  VA'arner, 
the  vice-president,  in  the  cliair,  the  subject  for  discussion  was 
"  Tiie  four  course  system — its  evils  and  remedies,"  to  be 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Market  Harborough. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  before  commencing  his  paper 
he  must  tell  them  it  was  partly  written  in  the  spring  of  1870, 
and  the  prices  referred  to  were  those  of  the  crop  of  1869.  He 
had  left  them,  as  it  was  well  they  should  not  forget  them.  He 
saw  nothing  in  the  higher  prices  which  they  had  taken  for  last 
years'  crop  to  alter  his  view  of  the  future.  The  cause  of  those 
higher  prices  was  unprecedented.  He  then  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows :  It  may  be  relied  upon  that^the  prospects  of  the  corn- 
grower  in  this  country  call  for  grave  consideration.  Several 
iufluences  exist  and  appear  to  be  extending,  which  render  the 
production  of  some  of  our  standard  crops  unremunerative,  or 
insufficiently  so.  The  most  overwhelming  of  these  influences 
is  the  foreign  supply.  It  is  overwhelming  as  regards  the  pros- 
pects of  our  home-growth  for  these  reasons  :  In  quantity  it  is 
more  than  equal  to  the  requirements  of  this  country,  even  with 
a  short  yield  of  our  own  crop.  And  referring  especially  to 
wheat,  the  quality  of  a  large  proportion  is  even  superior  to  our 
own  ;  but  above  all,  it  can  be  produced  and  sold  in  our  mar- 
kets at  a  price  that  is  ruinous  to  our  growers.  I  am  prepared 
to  admit  that  at  the  time  free  trade  in  corn  first  became  law, 
farmers  were  seized  with  apprehensions  that  have  not  been 
realised  until  now,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  causes  which 
exist  uow|  to  level  the  British  farmer  down  to  the  foreign 
producer,  were  undeveloped  then,  and  not  only  cannot  be  in- 
terrupted now,  but  in  the  progress  of  time  they  must  greatly 
extend.  The  telegraph,  outstripping  all  other  agencies  in 
maintaining  harmony  in  supply  and  demand,  is  seconded  by 
universal  steam  conmiunication  ashore  and  afloat.  The  enor- 
mous increase  both  in  the  number,  capacity,  and  speed,  of  our 
own  mercantile  marine,  supported  by  the  presence  of  the  most 
powerful  fleet  in  the  world,  is  a  guarantee  of  the  security  and 
independence  of  our  carrying  power.  Already  in  every  mar- 
ket in  England  the  farmer  finds  his  corn  brougiit  into  open 
competition  and  actual  contact  with  tlie  foreign  production, 
which  is  offered  on  terms  that  are  ruinous  to  him.  It  is  also 
certain  that  the  great  corn-growing  districts  of  Europe  will  now 
rapidly  increase  their  production  ;  their  agriculture  will  improve 
faster  tlian  ours  has  done,  for  they  are  not  slow  to  avail  tiiem- 
f elves  of  the  best  of  our  stock  and  implements — they  will  not 
only  grow  more  acres,  but  more  per  acre.  With  us  in  botli 
these  respects  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  We  have  ridden  our 
liobby  to  a  standstill.  We  cannot  increase  our  produce  per 
acre,  the  land  already  holds  out  signals  of  distress.  If  we 
were  to  increase  our  area  we  should  fare  no  better.  With  us 
it  is  a  question  of  price.  Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  with  our  standard  crop — wheat — which  occu- 
pies one  fourth  of  our  land  for  eleven  months  out  of  tlie 
twelve  !  By  taking  warning  in  time  we  may  avert,  or  at  any 
rate  postpone  for  a  time  the  fate  that  awaits  agriculture  in 
England,  especially  as  regards  the  growth  of  wheat.  It  will  be 
unnecessary,  in  the  face  of  the  facts  that  follow  in  this  state- 
ment, to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  position  of  the  agri- 
culturist now,  as  a  trader  in  the  commodities  of  his  own  pro- 
duction, and  that  of  those  who  introduced  the  four-course 
rotation,  as  one  naturally  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  soil 
and  the  means  of  the  farmer.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  business  of  agriculture  passes  the  elasticity  or  is 
capable  of  the  developments  and  unlimited  combinations  that 
pertain  to  manufacture  or  to  trade.  The  farmer's  factory  is 
the  immovable  laud  ;  and  though  the  soil  is  grateful  for  help 
and  yielding  to  his  skilful  management,  Nature  who  presides 
over  all  his  works  will  not  be  forced.  She  will  produce  her 
fruits  no  quicker  for  Mr.  Mechi  than  she  did  for  Cain.  High 
farming  is  not  necessarily  good  farming,  the  best  criterion  of 
good  farming  is  profitable  farming.  Seasons  of  great 
abundance  are  so  universally,  or  as  far  as  the  bountiful  hand 
of  providence  has  been  extended.    But  we  do   not  hear  such 


exceptional  increase  attributed  to  the  effect  of  science  or  the 
schemes  of  go-a-head  men.  Neither  do  we  liear  of  farmers 
taking  out  patents  for  discoveries  that  secure  fortunes  to  in- 
dividuals. Even  Mr.  Hallctt  who  has  done  real  wonders  with 
his  pedigree  corn  has  fallen  short  of  the  patent.  But  we  do 
hear  of  speculators  and  merchants  who  buy  up  currants  or 
other  stufl",  and  hoard  their  goods  till  they  can  realise  an  ex- 
orbitant profit ;  and  we  do  hear  of  manufacturers  who  build 
monster  mills  and  long  rows  of  cottages,  in  order  that  in  times 
of  prosperity  they  may  go  a-head,  but  in  times  of  dilficulty  they 
go  on  half  time,  which  means  I  suppose  also  half  pay,  or  close 
their  doors  altogether.  All  this  comes  of  being  gigantic.  As 
I  said  before  neither  the  farmers  nor  tne  land  are  capable  of 
these  expedients.  The  law  does  not  interfere  with  us  and  dic- 
tate what  hours  our  hands  shall  work.  There  is  no  strife  in 
our  trade  between  master  and  man,  we  don't  cut  down  our 
labourers  if  we  are  losing  money.  We  cannot  shut  up  our 
shop  and  tide  over  a  time  of  difliculty,  we  must  go  on  to  the 
end ;  but  not  being  gigantic  when  we  do  fall  we  don't  bring 
half  a  score  more  down  with  us.  Notwithstanding  all  tiiat 
science  has  done  in  agriculture  of  late,  it  has  not  done  much 
that  affects  the  production  of  grain  crops  ;  that  is  to  say  taking 
the  three  or  four  grain  crops  collectively.  I  do  not  see  that 
the  very  extensive  application  of  science  to  agriculture,  both 
in  chemistry  and  mechanics,  has  produced,  or  is  producing, 
results,  directly  or  indirectly,  profitable  to  the  producer.  Taking 
the  three  crops  together  grown  on  the  four-course  shift,  we  do 
not  grow,  on  an  average,  more  than  three  bushels  per  acre. 
If  we  have  increased  the  produce  of  barley,  we  have  been  unable 
to  arrest  the  failure  of  the  bean  crop,  or  prevent  the  too  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  blight  in  wheat.  Higher  rents,  higher 
labour,  and  increased  outgoings  on  all  sides,  and  perhaps  too 
the  increase  and  prospect  of  increasing  competition,  have 
stimulated  farmers  to  greater  exertion  ;  they  farm  nearer  the 
fences,  and  with  fewer  of  them,  and  so  by  an  increased  in 
dustry,  they  cover  more  ground  with  seed  than  formerly,  bu 
with  the  exception  of  draining,  and,  perhaps  drill  husbandry, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  means  they  possess  now  that  was  no 
known  or  adapted  formerly,  before  tlie  time  we  speak  of,  by 
which  they  can  add  to  the  value  or  diminish  the  cost  of  tli 
wheat  crop.  The  steam  plough  is  a  tyrant  which  the  soil 
cannot  withstand.  The  perseverance  and  ingenuity  of  our 
Fowlers  and[  Howards  and  many  others  have  triumphed  over 
the"  stubborn  soil,  and  crops  by  these  means  may  be  raised 
where  before  it  was  impossible,  particularly  root  and  other 
green  crops ;  but  where  the  soil  offers  so  much  resistance, 
there  is  seldom  great  productiveness,  still  less  return.  So  far 
as  grain  crops  are  concerned,  although  I  iiave  had  great  ex- 
perience in  steam  cultivation,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
we  grow  them  any  cheaper  than  we  did  before  their  introduc- 
tion, certainly  not  on  the  description  of  land  we  are  dealing 
with  in  this  paper,  for  I  understand  that  land  strictly  adapted 
to  four-course  cultivation  is  what  practical  men  call  turnip  and 
barley  land,  where  roots  can  be  fed  off  by  sheep  on  the  land. 
Reaping  and  thrashing  machines  are  no  doubt  a  great  boon 
to  the  ploughed  land  farmer,  from  the  greater  speed  with  which 
he  can  secure  and  convert  his  crops,  and  a  g-eat  convenience 
in  many  other  ways.  But  1  am  of  opinion  that  though  we 
save  time,  and  risk,  and  trouble,  we  do  not  save  so  much  money 
by  these  means  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  introduction  of 
these  machines,  necessarily,  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
rate  of  wages  througliout  the  year,  that  is,  the  rate  at  which 
we  do  all  our  other  work — and  it  should  be  so — or  the  labourer 
could  not  live.  There  are  none  of  the  products  of  farming 
that  are  not  now  attacked  by  foreign  competition  We  ob- 
serve also  that  not  only  do  these  imports  increase  in  quality, 
wheat  especialli/,  of  which  some  kinds  are  preferred  to  our 
own.  Our  position  with  the  scanty  but  well  secured  crop  of 
1869,  warns  us  of  what  our  predicament  may  be  after  a  wet 
harvest,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  a  wet  season  would  extend 
all  over  Europe,  and  it  is  with  the  globe  we  have  to  compete. 
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This  security  against  the  probability  of  lamine,  or  eveu  high 
prices,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  national  blessing,  working  the 
most  good  where  it  is  the.  most  needed — amongst  the  poor — 
but  nobody  can  deny  that  the  position  of  the  corn-growers  of 
this  country  is  more  than  serious — it  is  alarming,  Mjecause  it 
is  not  transient.  There  is  no  marketable  part  of  the  produce 
of  our  soil  that  the  foreigner  cannot  send  to  this  country  in 
quantities  and  at  a  price  that  must  eventually  stifle  our  trade. 
But  there  are  two  or  three  commodities  in  which  at  present 
he  falls  short  in  quality,  viz.,  barley,  beef,  and  mutton.  Eng- 
lish barley,  and  Euglisli  beef  and  mutton,  still  maintain  a 
preference  in  the  market  and  a  remunerative  price.  The 
object  attempted  in  the  re-arrangement  of  the  old  four-field 
system  has  been  to  suppress  those  crops  that  are  declining  in 
value,  and,  if  possible,  extend  those  that  still  yield  a  profit. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  the  diagram  we  must  consider  the 
cass  of  the  bean  crop.  The  question  is  whether  beans  have 
been  a  remunerative  crop  of  late  years,  or  whether  we  go  on 
growing  them  as  favourable  in  the  prescribed  rotation  to  en- 
sure a  successful  wheat  crop.  If  the  foregoing  remarks  on 
the  prospect  of  home-grown  wheat  are  correct  the  sacrifice 
will  hardly  pay.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  beans  liave 
paid  for  growing  for  some  years  past  on  land  adapted  for  feed- 
ing sheep.  They  are  not  grown  of  necessity,  nor  for  feeding 
our  horses  and  cattle,  for  foreign  feeding  stuffs  are  cheaper  and 
better  adapted  to  tlie  purpose.  Indian  corn,  to  a  great  extent, 
supplants  the  use  of  beans  ;  moreover,  sufficient  oats  may  be 
grown  on  a  portion  of  the  wheat  stubble  to  supply  horse  corn, 
and  oilcake  is  better  suited  to  our  stock,  and  as  a  fertiliser. 
I  do  not  suppose  anybody  will  make  a  stand  for  peas.  In 
addition  to  the  question  of  price,  the  frequent  blight  in  both 
peas  and  beans  suggests  the  prudence  of  growing  them  less 
frequently,  even  if  it  is  no  way  connected  with  the  cause  of 
blight.  The  manner  in  which  blight  attacks  these  crops  indi- 
cates an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  plant,  which,  if  it  does  not 
produce  the  blight,  immediately  precedes  and  induces  its  attack. 
The  wheat  and  beans  in  1869  grown  on  the  stouter  soils, 
those  naturally  adapted  to  those  crops,  did  not  succumb  to  the 
blight  as  those  did  on  the  sharper  soils,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  bean-land  wheat  suffered  far  the  most.  My  own  convic- 
tion is  that  we  have  grown  beans  long  enough,  and  that  we 
should  grow  wheat  less  frequently  upon  the  description  of  soil 
called  turnip  and  barley  land.  I  do  not  bring  this  series  for- 
ward as  naturally  better  than  the  original  one,  but  as  one 
forced  upon  us  now  by  circumstances  which  did  not  exist  in 
1793,  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  which 
render  that  system  unprofitable.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  two  crops  which  I  propose  to 
suppress  are  those  which  draw  most  severely  on  the  back- 
bone of  the  soil,  and  those  which  will  be  extended,  or  those 
which  by  nature  feed  to  a  much  greater  degree  on  those  ele- 
ments which  are  above  the  earth.  Referring  to  the  diagram 
(which  was  barley  first,  then  roots  and  seed,  barley  and  wheat, 
roots,  barley,  seed  and  roots,  wheat  and  barley,  roots),  it  will 
be  seen  that  I  have  cut  out  the  bean  and  pea  crop  altogether, 
and  kohl-rabi  is  prominent  vice  beans  and  peas.  The  next 
step  is  to  substitute  barley  for  half  'the  wheat  course,  making 
sucli  au  interchange  with  the  kohl-rabi  and  seeds  as  shall 
cause  the  seeds  to  he  repeated  once  in  eight  years  on  the  same 
land  ;  and  mark,  the  wheat,  always  following  on  the  clover- 
ley,  will  sliare  the  same  advantage,  and  be  planted  under  con- 
ditions that  experience  has  proved  most  suited  to  its  success. 
1  have  repeated  the  course  over  eight  years  in  order  that  the 
interchange  for  the  benefit  of  the  wheat  and  seeds  might  be 
more  apparent.  It  will  be  asked,  W  hy  not  lay  down  part  of 
tlie  land  ?  and  I  am  not  sure  that  ultimately  this  would  not 
prove  to  have  been  the  wisest  course,  but,  I  will  also  ask.  Who 
is  to  do  it?  If  it  were  done  without  compensation  from  some 
quarter  we  should  sacrifice  this  generation  for  the  next. 
Profitable  pastures  upon  old  worn-out  land  are  not  made  in  a 
year  or  in  twenty  years — scarcely  in  a  lifetime,  and  no  doubt 
the  best  land  would  be  reserved  under  cultivation.  There  is 
also  the  objection  that  this  would  be  a  landlords'  question,  and 
in  many  cases  would  entail  a  considerable  outlay  upon  him. 
The  alteration  I  propose  is  one  no  doubt  on  which  the  landlord 
must  be  consulted,  but  it  does  not  really  affect  him,  except 
beneficially,  by  the  improvement  o»  the  land.  It  is  higher 
farming,  and  it  is  cleaner  farming  tha.  the  other  system.  The 
objection  that  will  be  raised  to  the  pro^  oseu  ^J.  '■ion,  is  that 
Ijarley  aiid  roots  are  repeated  on  one-eighth  of  the  occupation— 


twice  in  three  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  founded  on  experi- 
ence, barley  will  bear  repeating  more  frequently  than  any  other 
cereal,  and  considering  the  improved  condition  of  the  soil  re- 
sulting from  the  substitution  of  the  fed  off  root  crop  in  the 
place  of  an  exhausting  bean  crop,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
its  success.  Moreover,  as  that  portion  of  the  land  upon  which 
the  repetition  occurs  is  that  portion  of  the  barley  course  which 
will  have  the  young  seeds  under  it,  a  less  bulky  crop  of  straw 
will  not  be  disadvantageous,  I  look  for  a  pecuniary  gain  in 
the  mere  substitution  of  the  barley  for  the  one-eighth  of  wheat. 
Eor  I  hold  it  is  more  probable  tiiat  we  should  grow  6  qrs.  of 
barley  after  the  roots  fed  off  with  cake  and  corn  than  4  qrs. 
of  wheat  after  a  failing  and  foul  bean  crop,  and  they  are  as  sure 
to  be  foul,  as  they  are  failing  !  Putting  the  barley  at  4s.  6d. 
per  bush,  and  wheat  at  6s.,  there  would  be  a  balance  in  favour 
of  the  barley  of  21'S.  per  acre.  In  addition  to  the  pecuniary 
advantages  which  may  thus  be  fairly  expected,  there  are 
practical  gains  materially  affecting  the  rest  of  the  system.  On 
the  old  system  the  barley  stubble  laid  dead  for  five  months, 
with  the  exception  of  the  once  ploughing  for  the  beans.  Ou 
the  new  the  same  land  would  receive  seven  months  fallow,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  obvious,  namely,  the  spring  sown 
barley  occupying  the  eighth,  which  on  the  original  plan  was 
sown  with  wheat,  affords  ample  time  for  the  consumption  of 
the  roots  which  have  superseded  the  beans.  The  diminution 
ot  the  time  occupied  in  wheat  sowing  furthers  the  progress  of 
other  important  work  at  a  time  of  great  pressure.  Considering 
the  time  that  wheat  occupies  the  ground,  nearly  three  times 
as  long  as  barley,  the  land  must  gain  by  the  change ;  for 
although  wheat  is  not  drawing  more  than  seven  months  out 
of  the  eleven,  still  it  occupies  the  ground  and  harbours  rub- 
bish. The  operations  for  the  barley  are  less  costly  in  every 
way  than  for  the  wheat.  With  regard  to  the  second  and  most 
important  change  proposed,  namely,  the  substitution  of  roots  for 
the  beans,  a  considerable  advantagepresents itself  infavourof  the 
roots.  Of  course,  no  fixed  amount  of  profit  can  be  determined 
upon,  it  must  depend  on  the  bulk  of  the  root  crop ;  the  cost  of 
the  sheep  at  buying  in,  and  the  value  of  mutton  and  wool  at 
selling  out.  Last  year  my  sheep  paid  me  scarcely  ^2  per  acre 
net  profit,  this  year  more  than  £11.  The  range  is  large,  but 
anyhow  promises  results  under  unfavourable  circumstances  to 
the  best  corn  crop,  and  when  the  crop  and  the  price  are  both 
good  runs  up  an  amount  per  acre  more  than  equal  to  all  the 
corn  crops  put  together.  As  |to  the  repetition  of  the  roots  al- 
luded to  before,  I  do  not  propose  to  increase  the  breadth  of 
turnips,  I  would  rather  allow  mangolds  to  encroach  somewhat 
on  the  turnips,  and  let  kohl-rabi  occupy  the  vacant  place  ;  it 
is  almost  proof  against  the  fly,  for  they  will  rally  and  make 
good  plants  if  they  are  eaten  to  the  ground,  they  will  stand 
out  all  winters,  or  store  equally  well,  and  they  are  the  best 
sheep- feeders  I  know,  the  bulb  being  clear  of  the  ground 
lessening  the  expense  of  preparing  the  food.  The  preparation 
of  an  additional  eighth  of  the  farm  for  roots  would,  no  doubt, 
entail  more  operations  than  the  simple  ploughing  for  beans. 
To  set  against  this  there  would  not  be  the  work  and  delay  of 
harvesting  the  bean  crop,  nor  the  expense  of  cleaning  the  land 
for  wheat.  Without  going  over  the  ground  again,  I  think  it  is 
shown  that,  first,  the  substitution  of  the  barley  for  the  wheat  is 
likely,  apart  from  any  question  of  expense,  to  leave  a  balance 
in  favour  of  the  barley  ;  that  it  entails  a  saving  of  labour  and 
time  at  a  busy  period  of  the  year,  and  is  of  great  practical 
advantage  in  facilitating  the  working  of  the  rest  of  the  system. 
And  secondly,  that  the  removal  of  the  beau  crop  is  the  removal 
of  a  loss  ;  that  the  substitution  of  the  root  crop  is  a  gain  of 
considerable  importance,  without  offering  any  practical 
difficulties.  In  weighing  the  truth  of  the  position  in  which  I 
have  assumed  the  corn-grower  of  this  ^country  now  finds  him- 
self, as  well  as  the  merits  of  this  change  of  system  as  a  remedy, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  description  of  land  for 
which  it  is  intended,  viz.,  such  land  as  is  known  by  practical 
men  as  turnip  and  barley  land,  well  adapted  for  feeding  off 
with  sheep,  and  consequently  not  strictly  either  wheat  or  bean 
land.  How  far  such  a  system  may  be  extended  to  other  soils  I 
must  leave  to  the  discretion  of  those  who  occupy  those  soils. 
There  are  men  now-a-days  who  will  go  into  the  field  with  their 
team,  and  by  a  Macadamizing  process  of  smashing  up  and 
crushing  down  they  will  undertake  to  make  the  soil  suit  the 
system,  and  they  are  the  valued  patrons  of  our  great  implement 
makers,  "  agricultural  engineers."  But  cramped  as  our  re- 
sources are,  and  considering  the  heavy  imposts  laid  upon   us, 
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1  would  rather  recommend  that  we '  should  avail  ourselves  of 
tlie  assistance  of  the  elements  than  challenge  them  to  a  trial 
of  strength,  and,  guided  hy  the  evidence  of  past  experience, 
endeavour  to  adapt  our  system  to  the  soil  of  the  times.  A 
period  of  great  agricultural  depression  occurred  in  1819-1820, 
and  extended  over  fourteen  years,  namely,  until  1833.  It  will 
not  he  inapplicable  to  the  subject  to  review  the  state  of  agri- 
culture w  hich  preceded  tliat  crisis,  and  ascertain  the  causes 
which  led  to  it.  Up  to  a  late  period  in  the  eighteenth  century 
agriculture  had  made  little  progress,  and,  judging  by  the  books 
that  were  written  in  those  times,  there  is  no  doubt  they  knew 
very  little  more  and  did  very  little  more  than  was  done  in  the 
time  of  Virgil.  For  instance,  I  take  one  which  styles  itself  in 
1708,  "  The  whole  Art  of  Husbandry,"  wliere  the  writer  backs 
his  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of  managing  fellows  by  quoting 
Virgil.  He  says  :  "  Where  land  is  but  indifi'erent,  and  manure 
not  to  be  got,  fallowing  every  other  year  is  found  a  great  im- 
provement, and  is  a  very  ancient  piece  of  husbandry,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Pindar,  Zenophon,  and  Virgil,  who  advises  to 

"  Let  thy  land  rest,  alternately  untilled, 
And  to  worn-out  grounds  an  annual  cessation  yield.'  " 

And  he  goes  on  to  say:  "In  Staffordshire  they  often  give 
their  lands  a  winter  fallowing,  besides  the  three  summer   fal- 
lowings, and  lay  their  land  up  in  ridges  when  they  sow  barley 
— which  seems  the  way  of  the  ancients  by  Virgil— 
'  The  greedy  villager  likes  best  the  mould 
Which  twice  hath  felt  the  sun  and  once  the  cold.'  " 
A  little  further  on  the  same  writer,  in  giving  some  excellent 
advice  on  the  advantage  of  change  of  seed,  says :  "  Get  your  seed 
from  a  worse  soil  than  your  own  if  you  can ;  if  not,  'tis  better 
to  have  it  from  good  land  than  not  to  have  change ;  and  this," 
he  says,  "  the  ancients  were  sensible  of,  as  appears  by  Virgil, 

*  Your  changed  seed  delights  the  fragrant  plains. 
And  ground  left  fallow  grants  no  little  gains.'  " 

In  speaking  of  different  qualities  of  land,  he  says:  "All  sorts 
of  land  that  moulders  to  dust  with  frost,  warm  land,  black 
mould,  yellow  clays,  if  not  too  spewey  and  wet,  and  that  turns 
black  after  rain,  are  good  for  corn,  which  appeareth  from  what 
old  Tusser  well  observes : 

'  The  soil,  the  seed,  the  sheaf,  and  the  purse, 
The  lighter  in  substance,  for  profit  the  worse.'  " 
They  had  no  regular  succession  of  crops  for  any  soil,  but  the 
same  writer  observes  :  "  Some  after  a  fallow  sow  their  land 
with  wheat,  the  next  year  they  follow  again  and  sow  with 
barley  ;  the  next  year  with  peas ;  then  fallow  again,  and  sow 
with  wheat."  This  is  a  good  plan  where  the  land  is  not  in 
heart.  The  profound  wisdom  of  such  a  course  induces  him  for 
once  to  depart  from  quoting  the  ancients.  lie  gives  no 
account  of  the  average  crops  of  those  times,  but  in  one  place 
he  remarks :  "  On  a  mighty  prolific  barley  grown  in  Oxford- 
shire, called  Rathripe  or  Pasney  barley,  which  brought  2-3 
qrs.  to  the  acre,  and  some  black  oats  4-5  qrs."  Such  was 
the  management  and  such  the  results,  until  the  time  when 
Mr.  Coke,  at  quite  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  took  up 
the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  almost  immediately  a  course  of 
rapid  improvement  commenced  ;  and  so  great  was  the  impulse 
which  his  intelligent  and  energetic  example  gave  to  the  work, 
that  persons  of  wealth  and  education  were  induced  to  invest 
large  sums  in  pursuit.  I  shall  now  quote  some  parts  from  a 
very  different  work :  the  report  of  Norfolk  agriculture  l)y 
Mr.  Bacon  in  IS-ii.  And  I  select  that  county  not  only  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  four-course  system,  but  because  it  affords  us 
in  its  past  history  a  terrible  example  of  the  effects  of  a  high 
rate  of  local  taxation  and  other  outgoings  upon  short  crops  and 
reduced  prices,  upon  soils  where  high  cultivation  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  increased  production.  But  to  return  again  to  Mr. 
Coke's  time,  with  the  rapid  rise  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce,  came  the  desire  for  large  occupations,  and  vast  tracts 
of  waste  lands,  in  whicli  Norfolk  then  abounded,  were  inclosed. 
The  land  was  cultivated  at  an  enormous  expense,  but  for  this, 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce  amply  compensated.  Mr. 
Coke  introduced  the  turnip  as  a  field  crop,  which  was  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  Norfolk  system.  Bone  manure  and  rape-cake 
began  generally  to  be  applied.  The  discovery  of  clay  of  the 
best  kind  just  beneath  the  surface,  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
further  improvement ;  nor  was  the  mechanic  idle,  drills  and 
horse  hoes   were  invented,  and  improved  every  year,    AJI 


cirucumstances  manifested  the  share  which  energetic  enter- 
prising intellects  were  taking  in  agriculture.  The  enormous 
increase  in  the  production  of  grain  in  this  county  had  not  kept 
pace  with  the  consumption ;  prices  continued  to  rise,  and  farm- 
ing became  a  brilliant  success.  Indeed,  such  was  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  prodigious  profits  yielded  by  improve- 
ments, which  had  aU  the  appearance  of  permanence,  that  when 
the  war  ceased  and  prices  began  to  fall,  neither  owners  nor 
occupiers  could  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  change  was 
not  temporary.  However,  the  crisis  was  at  hand ;  it  was 
staved  off  for  a  time,  first  by  the  protective  duty  of  80s.  per 
qr.,  and  afterwards  by  the  high  prices  which  followed  on  the 
wet  harvest  of  1816.  These  high  prices,  however,  in  their 
turn  caused  an  enormous  influx  of  foreign  corn  ;  a  further  fall 
in  prices  followed,  succeeded  by  fourteen  years  of  increasing 
pressure.  Failure  followed  upon  failure,  the  provincial  news- 
papers were  crowded  with  notices  of  auctions.  It  was  then,  as 
now,  a  question  of  price,  except  that  then  the  farmers  failed  in 
spite  of  the  teeming  soil,  refreshed  by  the  recent  introduction 
of  root  and  other  green  crops,  and  the  most  liberal  treatment, 
in  spite  of  hundreds  of  acres,  new  to  corn  altogether,  and  in 
spite  of  a  price  for  wheat,  wliich  exceeded  the  present  price, 
during  all  the  fourteen  disastrous  years  by  an  average  of  17s. 
lid.  per  quarter,  notwithstanding  the  fall,  or  putting  the 
average  yield  at  3|  quarters  per  acre  by  more  then  £3  per 
acre.  Oats  also  were  making  an  average  of  4s.  2d.  per  quarter 
more  than  at  present,  which,  on  a  yield  of  six  quarters,  would 
amount  to  2os.  per  acre.  Barley  is  making  about  2s.  per 
quarter  more  now  than  then.  Pulse  also  is  making  rather 
more  money,  but,  putting  all  the  crops  together,  the  excess 
of  price  at  that  time  over  the  present  would  he  9s.  per  acre  aU 
round.  It  was,  however,  the  price  of  wheat  that  mainly  ruled 
the  success  or  failure  of  those  men.  The  high  price  that  had 
prevailed  had  increased  the  desire  to  grow  more  wheat  and  less 
of  other  grain,  which  naturally  in  its  turn  rose  in  price.  But 
it  was  the  price  of  wheat  that  ruled  the  farmer's  prospects. 
Cake  corn  and  turnips  had  been  squandered  to  produce  it.  The 
farmer  was  driving  a  one-ended  business,  and  directly  the  price 
gave  way  he  was  without  resource.  The  collapse  of  so  much 
prosperity,  founded  chiefly  on  the  industry  of  the  people  and 
tiie  intelligent  employment  of  capital,  points  plainly  at  the 
crushing  effects  of  a  high  rate  of  local  taxation  and  other  out- 
going upon  short  crops  and  reduced  prices,  expecially  on  land 
where  high  cultivation  is  necessary.  Rents,  rates,  tithes,  taxes, 
and  labour  had  risen  between  1790  and  1820,  on  an  average  of 
240  per  cent.  The  present  position  and  future  prospects  of  far- 
mers are  far  more  alarming  and  inextricable  than  those  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  For  instance, 
there  is  no  probability,  come  wliat  will,  that  the  legislature 
will  ever  relieve  this  branch  of  industry  by  restoring  prohibi- 
tory duties.  There  is  evidence  of  depreciation  in  the  staple 
value  of  the  land  itself,  or  an  unfavourable  change  in  the 
climate,  in  the  enormous  increase  of  our  purchased  food  and 
fertilizers  in  order  to  maintain  an  average  reproduction,  and  in 
the  increase  of  blight,  a  subject  never  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  1844.  The  hondfida  farmer  is  greatly  disadvantaged  iu 
these  days  by  the  influx  of  capitalists  from  other  professions. 
Many  of  these  individuals,  coming  quite  prepared,  and  con- 
tent to  lose  money  in  the  enjoyments  of  country  life  after 
years  of  toil  in  our  large  cities,  create  a  ruinous  competition. 
There  is  another  point  that  adds  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
times,  and  tliat  is  the  present  social  position  of  the  farmers  of 
these  days;  Education  has  become  necessary,  and  with  it  has 
come  refinement.  The  farmer's  household  is  no  longer  sup- 
ported in  the  style  of  1800.  He  cannot  divide  his  income  ia 
the  way  set  forth  by  Tusser's  quaint  lines : 

1.  One  part  cast  forth  for  rent  due  out  of  hand. 
3.  One  other  part  for  seed  to  sow  the  land. 

3.  Another  part  leave  parson  for  his  tithe. 

4.  Another  part  for  harvest  sickle  and  scythe. 

5.  One  part  for  ploughwright,  cartwright,   knacker,  and 
smith. 

6.  One  part  to  uphold  the  teams  that  draw  these  with. 

7.  Another  part  for  servants'  and  workmen's  wages  lay. 

8.  One  part  for  fill  belly  day  by  day. 

9.  One  part  the  wife  for  needful  things  doth  crave. 

10.  Thyself,  and  thy  children,  the  last  part  would  have. 

We  have  now  recounted  how  farmers,  primed  as  they  were  with 
the  gains  and  confidence  acquired  in  many  years  of  prosperity, 
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and  living  under  circumstances  far  more  propitious  than  tlie 
present,  failed  and  failed  utterly — with  wheat  at  an  average  of 
£B  per  qr.  What  must  he  the  position  aud  the  prospect  of 
the  present  occupier  of  the  same  land  where  the  produce  is 
scarcely  maintained  hy  an  outlay  that  was  unheard  of  fifty 
years  ago — with  the  quarter  of  wheat  at  40s.  ?  At  the  time  Mr. 
Coke  introduced  the  four-course  shift,  grain  was  wanted,  and 
especially  wheat.  Corn  was  his  aim  ;  the  green  crops  sub- 
served the  purpose  ;  times  have  changed.  What  is  wanted 
now  is  beef  and  mutton  of  the  best  quality,  and  we  must  only 
grow  so  much  corn  as  wiU  not  stand  in  the  way  of  our  pro- 
ducing the  utmost  quantity  of  meat,  aud  we  must  endeavour 
to  grow  it  under  circumstances  that  will  reduce  the  cost  aud 
improve  the  quality.  This  is  the  object  I  have  attempted  to  ac- 
complish in  the  alterations  I  have  proposed  in  our  prevailing 
course  of  cropping.  I  have  endeavoured  throughout  to  deal  with 
the  subject  in  a  practical  manner.  It  is  no  speculative  scheme, 
but  founded  in  every  step  upon  the  sure  ground  of  experience. 
My  projects  are  not  offered  as  a  cure  for  the  inevitable  fate 
that  awaits  this  branch  of  British  agriculture,  but  I  believe, 
that  without  deranging  in  any  degree  the  present  enclosures 
or  involving  any  outlay  beyond  the  purchase  of  stock,  it  will 
for  a  time  at  any  rate  increase  the  produce  of  the  land  without 
increasing  the  outlay.  If  it  should  fail  of  giving  general 
satisfaction,  I  hope  it  will  at  least  furnish  matter  for  a  useful 
iscussion. 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Hughes  said  his  arguments 
applied  to  lands  which  were  capable  of  bearing  sheep. 

Mr.  Blundell  would  keep  close  to  the  subject  on  the  card  for 
discussion,  "  The  Four-course  System,  its  Evils  and  Remedies." 
He  took  it  that  the  four-course  system  had  its  evils,  more  or 
less,  upon  certain  soils.  He  was  very  much  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  any  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  four-course 
system  on  light  lands,  unless  they  were  very  highly  farmed, 
and  at  a  very  large  outlay.  They  must  be  aware  that  the  four- 
course  system  must  be  farmed  well,  and  with  judgment,  if 
required  upon  light-land  farms.  He  must  say  that  when  they 
had  the  rental  above  25s.  per  acre,  if  there  was  to  be  any 
margin  of  profit  the  four-course  system  must  cease.  When 
they  had  a  high  amount  of  rent  to  pay,  he  was  quite  confident 
they  would  require  more  profit  than  the  four-course  system 
would  yield  to  them.  Generally  speaking,  with  regard  to  land 
which  was  rented  from  25s.  up  to  40s.  per  acre,  it  was  soils 
which  were  nearly  always  liighly  farmed ;  and  where  they  had 
the  four-course  system  and  paid  a  high  rent,  they  must  pay  for 
it  out  of  their  pockets,  instead  of  out  of  the  land.  When  a  man 
paid  rent  to  the  extent  of  30s.  or  40s.,  and  where  the  outlay  was 
liberal,  and  he  was  not  bound  to  a  certain  course  by  his  lease, 
he  could  then  take  sufficient  out  of  his  land  to  pay  his  rent. 
He  maintained  that  the  four-course  system  would  enable  no 
man  to  pay  a  high  rent.  He  knew  of  many  farms  in  that 
county  where  the  tenant  was  tied  to  the  four-course  system. 
Men  could  not  live  on  them,  because  they  could  not  pay  the  rent 
without  taking  it  out  of  capital.  No  man  could  live  under  it, 
and  the  four-course  system  was  one  of  those  blind  systems  of 
letting  wliich  was  adopted  by  a  man  who  could  not  see  an  inch 
before  his  nose,  and  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  what 
was  the  effect  of  it.  He  would  not  take  a  farm  under  such  a 
system,  with  leases  copied  from  old  documents,  and  where 
they  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  laud.  The  fact  was, 
there  was  now  such  a  competition  for  farms  that  a  landlord 
might  do  almost  as  he  liked.  They  dictated  to  the  tenants 
what  should  be  done,  and  what  not ;  and  it  was  impossible 
that  under  such  restrictions  they  could  properly  farm 
the  land  with  a  profit.  This  subject  was  taken  up 
by  the  Botley  Farmers'  Club  sixteen  years  ago,  which 
was  a  long  time,  and  he  thought  it  might  be  very  properly 
renewed  again,  and  since  that  time  changes  had  taken 
place  which  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  four-course 
system.  High  farming,  with  liberty  of  action  and  good  leases, 
was  all  that  was  required  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  the 
landlord  and  tenant  themselves,  and  without  this  farming  must 
be  a  dead  letter.  If  this  was  done  he  was  sure  tenants  would 
be  quite  prepared  to  take  it  at  a  good  rent,  and  they  would 
then  be  enabled  to  live  by  it,  but  landlords  who  objected  to 
give  tenants  liberty  of  action  only  did  an  injustice  to  them- 
selves, as  the  tenants  would  take  all  the  advantage  they  could ; 
they  would  get  what  they  could  out  of  the  land,  then  leave  it, 
and  in  many  cases  pay  no  rent  whatever.  Tenants  witliout 
capital  took  krms  with  the  iutentioa  of  not  paying  any  rent, 


and  thus  the  landlords  lost  what  they  would  receive  if  they 
gave  the  tenant  liberty  of  action  aud  dealt  with  him  in  a 
liberal  spirit.  He  hoped  the  discussion  that  day  would  tend 
to  enlighten  some  people  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  would 
bear  good  fruit.  They  had  been  too  apt  to  forget  the  position 
of  the  agriculturist.  With  regard  to  the  four-course  system 
he  farmed  his  own  land  for  thirty-six  years,  aud  he  could  assure 
them  that  the  four-course  system  would  have  been  no  use  to 
him.  If  a  man  offered  such  a  farm  to  him  he  would  tell  him  he 
would  not  have  it,  as  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  him.  By  adopt- 
ing the  mixed  system — a  mixed  rotation — by  putting-  plenty  of 
manure  into  the  ground,  and  by  farming  properly  and  with 
good  clauses  in  the  lease,  a  man  might  then  be  enabled  to  live. 
He  saw  before  him  two  of  his  tenants,  one  a  successor  to  him, 
and  Mr.  Withers,  of  Durley,  and  he  would  ask  them  whether 
they  could  farm  under  the  four-course  system  without  paying 
for  it  out  of  capital.  He  would  ask  them  how  it  was  that  they 
were  enabled  to  make  their  farms  pay,  and  whether  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  lease  encumbered  with  clauses  which  were 
copied  from  old  parchments.  The  system  which  might  be  said 
to  be  successful  on  loamy  and  vale  lands  was  to  take  the  roots 
as  a  fallow  crop  and  then  Lent  corn,  for  he  could  not  ask 
them  to  sow  barley  on  strong  soil.  The  third  course  would  be 
clover.  Now  came  the  question,  supposing  the  four-course 
system  were  adopted,  if  their  clover  should  fail  they  must  go 
to  the  landlord  and  ask  him  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
course.  The  fourth  course  he  should  have  would  be  wheat, 
the  fifth  pulse,  and  the  sixth  wheat.  Thus  they  would  get  four 
sale  crops  in  six  years,  and  these  were  the  systems  required  for 
the  loamy  land  of  that  district.  Tlie  five-course  system  would 
be  the  best  for  hglit  lands.  He  should  say  roots,  a  green  crop, 
third  wheat,  and  fourth  barley.  He  said  wheat  third,  because 
after  land  had  been  trodden  by  sheep  they  would  not  have  a 
good  quality  barley  if  it  was  sown  next  after  they  had  been  on 
the  land.  After  barley  they  could  have  more  clover  again. 
There  was  another  rotation  suited  to  high  farming  upou  chalk 
hills,  and  he  could  go  on  to  teU  them  of  his  further  experience 
with  regard  to  the  matter,  but  he  would  not  further  detain 
them,  knowing  that  there  were  others  anxious  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  James  Withees  ought  to  know  sometliing  about  the 
four-course  system  of  farming.  At  all  events,  he  could 
say  that  he  knew  something  more  of  it  than  he  had  a 
desire  to  know,  and  could  not  say  much  in  its  favour.  He 
was  at  present  pretty  much  bound  to  that  system  on  one  of 
the  farms  which  he  occupied,  but  on  the  other,  which  he  rented 
of  Mr.  Blundell,  he  was  allowed  a  little  scope  to  improve  on 
that  system.  But  he  might  also  tell  them  that  he  was  not  so 
privileged  without  being  compelled  to  pay  dearly  for  it  in  the 
shape  of  extra  rent.  About  twenty  years  ago  he  took  a  farm 
iu  that  neighbourhood,  and  was  strictly  bound  to  the  four- 
course  system,  which  meant  a  fourth-part  with  wheat  a  fourth 
with  roots,  a  fourth  part  witli  barley  or  oats,  aud  a  foartli  part 
with  clover.  The  farm  having  been  cropped  after  this  system 
for  some  years  previous  became  clover  sick,  and  he  could  not 
grow  clover.  Consequently  there  was  one-fourth  of  the  farm 
rendered  almost  useless.  By  consent  of  his  landlord  (Mr. 
Blundell)  he  changed  the  system,  and  put  only  one-eighth  of 
the  farm  to  clover,  or  one-half  of  a  fourth,  and  the  other  half 
with  beans  and  peas,  and  thus,  by  reversing,  the  laud  was 
cropped  with  clover  only  once  iu  eight  years.  By  this  system 
he  could  produce  more  clover  on  an  eighth  of  the  farm  than  he 
had  previously  done  on  a  fourth,  while  he  had  an  eighth  of  the 
farm  cropped  with  beans  and  peas,  and  thus,  by  breaking  out 
of  the  track  of  the  four-course  system,  he  found  it  a  benefit  in 
extent  in  money  value  to  one-fourth  the  rent  of  the  farm, 
while  it  formed  an  excellent  preparation  for  a  wheat  crop. 
The  strong  retentive  clay  soils,  again,  even  when  they  were 
drained,  were  very  unfit  to  carry  out  the  four-course  system, 
not  because  they  would  not  'grow  turnips,  but  because  they 
were  unfit  for  winter  feeding  with  sheep.  The  land  being  of 
that  character  the  food  afforded  but  little  good  to  the  stock, 
the  sheep  doing  great  injury  to  the  land  by  rendering  it 
unfit  for  a  crop  the  next  year,  and  in  this  way  the  four-course 
system  proved  an  injury  to  the  tenant,  and  no  real  benefit  to 
the  landlord.  Sucli  land  was  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
wheat  and  beans ;  sometimes  clover,  tares,  and  rape  for  early 
feeding  might  be  grown,  but  sheep  should  not  be  on  such  land 
after  the  month  of  September.  There  was  another  description 
of  l^ud  in  thia  part  of  the  county  where  the  four-Qourge  spt^xt^ 
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could  uot  be  carried  out  effectually  or  profitably,  viz.,  some  of 
the  lighter  or  mixed  soils  which  were  naturally  very  wet  and 
needed  draining.  Such  would  he  good  stock  and  corn  land 
if  drained,  and  he  thought  that  every  owner  should  drain 
such  before  binding  a  tenant  to  a  system  he  could  not  possi- 
bly carry  into  effect  for  the  want  of  draining.  There  were, 
too,  some  seasons  which  would,  in  various  ways,  interfere 
with  the  four-course  cropping  in  that  neighbourhood,  or,  iu 
fact,  any  other  regular  system.  A  practical  farmer's  hands 
should  never  be  tied  to  a  system,  llis  system  should  be  pro- 
gress— to  do  the  best  he  could  for  himself,  without  an  injury, 
to  his  landlord  ;  to  produce  all  he  could,  to  employ  all  he 
could  by  productive  improvement,  and  to  give  it  up  with  both 
the  farm  and  himself  somewhat  the  better  for  having  been  on 
it.  If  leases  were  granted  with  two  years'  protection  to  the 
landlord,  very  little  more  was  needed.  He  had  heard  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Hughes  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  but 
they  would  not  apply  in  his  case.  With  regard  to  wheat,  it 
was  the  most  valuable  crop  he  could  grow,  and  he  could  not 
afford  to  displace  it  for  any  other.  It  he  took  the  average  of 
the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  he  thought  he  might  fairly  say 
that  his  wheat  was  worth  from  £10  to  £11  per  acre,  while 
his  barley  was  worth  but  £7  10s.  or  £8  per  acre.  His  beans 
had  been  a  failure  during  the  past  two  years,  but  he  had  had 
a  very  profitable  crop  of  peas.  He  feared  they  would  fail 
this  year,  as  the  frost  or  something  seemed  to  have  affected 
them.  His  turnips  were  worth  about  £3  IDs.  or  £4^.  it 
would  not  do  for  him  to  throw  overboard  the  wheat  and  sub- 
titute  anything  else,  for  he  must  confess  that  it  was  wheat 
that  made  it  pay.  With  regard  to  a  fallow,  he  did  not  think 
that  was  required  now,  as  they  could  clean  the  ground  much 
easier  now  than  formerly.  They  had  got  into  the  system  of 
autumn  tillage,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  dispense  with 
the  fallow.  The  market-gardeners  who  had  land  around 
there  never  had  a  fallow,  as  it  was  dug  with  the  spade,  and 
never  required  it. 

Mr.  Deane  had  a  liberal  landlord,  and  was  not  bound  down 
by  clauses  in  a  lease.  He  had  grown  both  clover  and  sainfoin 
with  considerable  advantage  by  having  it  once  in  eight  years 
on  a  part  of  the  farm,  and  with  regard  to  the  wheat  crop  being 
the  most  valuable,  there  was  no  question  about  it.  If  they  did 
not  plant  wheat  in  that  part  of  the  country  they  could  get  no- 
thing with  which  to  pay  the  rent.  He  did  not  think  the  four- 
course  system  could  be  adopted  there,  and  he  was  sure  if  it 
was  they  should  never  be  able  to  pay  their  rent.  He  was 
sure  they  must  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Hughes  for  coming 
from  such  a  distance  to  meet  them. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  his  remarks  were  only  intended  to 
apply  to  land  which  was  suited  for  feeding  off  turnips  with 
sheep — turnip  and  barley  land. 

Mr.  James  Withers  quite  understood  that.  As  he  had 
already  stated  his  wheat  crop  he  estimated  at  £11  per  acre, 
and  his  turnip  crop  only  £4'.  It  might  be  said  "  Why  do  you 
grow  turnips?"  It  was  because  they  made  the  manure,  the 
manure  grew  corn,  and  it  was  the  corn  that  produced  the 
capital.  If  any  one  could  show  him  a  method  of  producing 
manure  cheaper,  then  he  would  not  keep  another  sheep,  as  the 
corn  paid  the  best. 

Mr.  Spooner  said  there  were  but  few  ideas  in  the 
paper  that  were  new  to  them,  but  it  induced  thein  to  reflect 
and  to  tliink  over  it  in  a  manner  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  do.  One  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  subject  was 
that  in  this  county  they  had  scarcely  any  land  tliat  was 
adapted  to  barley  and  roots  which  was  also  adapted  for  pulse 
and  beans.  In  this  county  barley  and  roots  did  well  on  the 
chalk  formation  ;  but  it  was  ill-adapted  for  beans.  The  bean 
crop  was  now  attended  with  much  more  uncertainty  than  for- 
merly. He  could  remember  seeing  twenty  sacks  to  the  acre. 
They  now  seldom  saw  more  than  ten,  and  often  much  less. 
He  could  not  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Hughes  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  he  could  not  think  it  would  be  for  the  welfare  of  the 
tenant  to  give  up  the  wheat  crop.  When  the  time  came  for 
payiug  the  rent  the  farmer  took  mental  stock,  as  it  were,  of 
the  stack-yard,  in  order  to  see  whether  his  prospects  liad  in- 
creased during  the  year.  He  might  say  that  in  passing  along 
by  a  farmyard  at  a  railway  pace,  and  if  they  took  a  broad  view 
over  it  and  saw  it  was  full  of  wheat  stacks,  they  would  at  once 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  farmer  had  the  means  of  pay- 
ing his  rent  and  going  on  for  another  year.  Barley  was  not 
so  very  successful  a  crop  there,  and  the  question  was  whether 


it  would  be  advisable  to  substitute  that  for  wheat  while  it  was 
at  40s.  to  50s.  per  quarter.  That  was  the  thing  to  consider. 
With  regard  to  wheat  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
stant consumption  and  the  unlimited  importations  that  the 
price  was  kept  down.  What  was  the  price  at  the  present 
moment  ?  Not  a  very  bad  one  (No,  no) .  Tiiey  had  brought 
more  land  under  cultivation  ;  but  stiU  they  had  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  foreign  supply  to  a  great  extent.  Some 
great  improvements  had  been  made  in  agriculture  within  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  upon  the  strong  clay  lands  by  means  of 
steam  cultivation,  and  thus  fresh  soil  had  been  brought  up  and 
had  been  made  to  produce  food  in  the  shape  of  wheat.  They 
had  heard  what  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston, 
with  the  steam  cultivator  on  such  lands.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  be  found  to  pay  if  they  gave  up  a  valuable  crop  like 
wheat.  At  the  same  time  the  paper  contained  many  hints, 
which  showed  them  it  was  beneficial  to  deviate  from  the  four- 
course  system,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  the  success  in  farming 
depended  upon  the  agreement  made  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  He  thought  that  tenants  should  be  dealt  with  liberally 
and  fairly,  so  that  they  might  be  induced  to  farm  well,  for  he 
believed  he  need  adduce  no  argument  to  convince  them  that 
bad  farming  was  neither  profitable  to  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant,  and  it  was  to  the  interest  of  both  that  land  should  be 
farmed  well  to  the  last.  Some  cases  had  come  under  his  notice 
where  there  were  most  abominable  restrictions,  which  were 
not  always  due  to  the  owners  themselves,  but  originated  with 
musty  clauses  put  into  leases  which  were  drawn  in  lawyer's 
offices.  He  thought  that,  with  regard  to  land,  that  the  least 
they  had  to  do  with  lawyers  the  better  ("  Or  anything  else.)" 
Very  likely  that  was  true.  He  hoped  they  would  not  let  tlieir 
Chairman  escape.  They  were  told  that  he  had  found  out  the 
«ay  to  farm  advantageously,  and  if  his  modesty  would  permit 
he  hoped  he  would  tell  them  the  system  he  adopted. 

The  Chairman  said  the  discussion  had  uot  only  led  to  the 
laud,  but  the  drawing  of  the  leases  had  also  come  up, 
and  what  the  soil  of  the  country  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. There  were  some  farms  on  which  the  plan  pro- 
posed could  be  never  carried  out.  He  did  not  think  that 
leases  should  contain  a  provision  that  a  man  should  be 
bound  to  a  certain  course.  They  all  knew  very  well  that  the 
four-course  system  prevented  them  from  making  use  of  their 
land  to  the  best  advantage,  but  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hughes's 
remarks  about  the  bean  crop,  on  a  farm  he  occupied  he  had  found 
that  growing  beans  were  profitable.  The  beans  had  been  followed 
by  wheat,  then  perhaps  he  had  had  oats,  and  then,  perhaps, 
beans  again.  So  long  as  he  could  get  a  good  crop  of  corn  he 
did  not  look  after  whether  there  was  a  possibility  of  its  paying. 
The  beans  were  very  beneficial  after  a  corn  crop,  as  they  did 
not  want  a  fallow,  as  could  be  plainly  seen  on  his  farm  both 
before  and  after  harvest.  He  believed  with  Mr.  Blundell  that 
when  they  had  a  tenant  they  should  deal  liberally  with  him, as 
he  could  not  get  on  without  spending  money.  Therefore  he 
thought  that  in  these  times  every  liberality  should  be 
shown  towards  a  tenant  with  regard  to  clauses  in  his  lease. 
He  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Withers  had  said  about  wheat,  and 
he  did  not  think  they  could  allow  anything  else  to  be  substi- 
stituted  for  it.  They  could  get  wheat  from  all  over  the  world, 
but  the  whole  consumed  in  the  country  did  not  come  from 
foreign  parts.  Mr.  Caird  had  estimated  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  what  was  consumed  came  from  abroad,  and  that  out  of 
twenty-two  million  quarters  about  nine  millions  were  im- 
ported into  this  country.  He  was  fully  convinced  that  if  they 
required  extra  supplies  the  prices  would  go  up.  He  .was  afraid 
they  could  not  find  any  substitute  for  the  wheat  crop.  It  was 
the  main  crop  of  the  country,  which  feu  the  people,  and  they 
must  endeavour  to  grow  as  much  wheat  as  they  could.  The 
production  of  roots  from  the  soil  was  very  advantageous  for 
the  making  of  the  manure,  but  with  regard  to  the  advantage 
of  making  beef  and  mutton  he  could  never  see  much  profit  from 
it.  The  only  benefit  the  animals  were  to  him  was  in  the  ma- 
nure. If  they  did  without  them  they  .must  depend  upon  arti- 
ficial manures  to  keep  the  land  iu  a  good  state,  and  until  they 
could  altogether  rely  on  them  they  could  not  afford  to  dispense 
with  their  sheep  and  beasts.  Tlien  with  regard  to  what  Mr. 
Spooner  had  said  about  his  farming,  all  he  could  say  was  that 
he  endeavoured  to  farm  as  well  as  he  could,  and  he  was  ready 
to  admit  that  he  got  a  little  profit  out  of  it,  but  he  thought  he 
should  get  less  if  he  did  not  farm  as  he  did. 

Mr,  SuTXO?j  said  there  was  uo  doubt  that  steam  cultivation 
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had  very  much  improved  the  growing  of  wheat  lliroughout 
the  wliole  of  England.  He  had  been  in  conversation  witli 
many  agriculturists,  and  nearly  every  man  with  whom  he  had 
come  in  contact  had  expressed  a  desire  to  grow  more  wheat, 
to  till  the  ground  deeper,  and  thus  get  a  better  crop.  That 
seemed  to  be  the  general  wish.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
discuss  the  evils  or  benefits  of  the  four-course  system,  as  he 
had  not  had  much  e.'cperience  in  such  matters,  but  he  thought 
it  right  to  tell  them  there  was  a  general  desire  to  grow  more 
wheat. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  speaking  as  a  maltster,  thought,  for  his  own 
part,  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  consumption  of  sugar 
there  would  be  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  barley  next  year. 
Brewers  used  sugar,  and  he  did  not  think  they  would  fiud  their 
barley  would  reach  the  high  prices  again  they  bad.  The 
duty  that  was  put  on  sugar  last  winter  had  not  materially 
reduced  the  consumption,  and  he  had  almost  thought  of  taking 
out  a  licence  to  sell  it  himself.  They  got,  in  some  seasons,  an 
extraordinary  good  quality  barley  from  the  German  States,  and 
they  got  some  of  the  best  malt  from  Saal  barley.  In  1859 
ard  1860  he  was  obliged  to  go  there  and  purchase  barley, 
which  was  as  good  as  any  he  had  seen  in  his  life ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  thought  they  should  use  their  judgment  before  they 
attempted  to  make  any  increase  in  the  growth  of  barley.  He 
thought  if  the  Government  did  not  do  something  in  the  way 
of  altering  the  malt-tax  that  sugar  would  be  on  the  increase 
year  after  year,  while  the  demand  for  barley  would  decrease. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  reply,  said  the  object  he  had  in  view  was 
to  see  if  they  could  not  arrive  at  a  prescribed  system  of  culti- 
tion  which  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large 


rather  than  any  particular  district.  He  himself  had  great 
reverence  for  the  old  golden  wheat,  and  he  was  as  unwilling 
to  give  it  up  as  any  gentleman  present,  but  tiie  question  was 
whether  they  could  grow  it  at  remunerative  prices.  The 
chairman  had  said  that  ^^hen  there  was  a  scarcity  in  the  crop 
the  price  would  rise,  but  he  thought  that  time  had  gone  by. 
Even  in  the  remarkable  year  of  1859  the  price  did  not  rise  ; 
and  while  they  were  getting  a  remunerative  price  for  their 
wheat  now,  he  would  remind  them  that  England  during  the 
last  five  months  had  been  turned  into  an  exporting  country. 
They  had  been  exporting  wheat  abroad,  and  therefore  the 
prices  could  not  be  depended  upon.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
some  gentlemen  could  grow  wheat  at  a  good  profit,  but  there 
were  not  many  in  that  happy  position.  One  gentleman  in  that 
room  had  thrown  a  dark  veil  over  the  prospects  of  the  barley 
growers  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  sugar,  and  if  the 
prospects  of  the  wheat  and  the  barley  growers  were  depreciating 
they  were  in  a  still  more  unfavourable  position,  and  therefore 
it  became  more  important  than  ever  that  they  should  turn 
their  attention  to  growing  green  crops  for  the  production  of 
beef  and  mutton.  Sheep  were  more  profitable  than  a  corn  crop, 
aud  with  bread  now  so  cheap,  and  likely  to  become  cheaper, 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  animal  food. 
Farmers  would  be  blind  if  they  did  not  turn  their  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  he  thought  they  would  agree  with  him  that 
if  they  had  the  wool  off  the  sheeps'  backs  and  then  got  81b. 
per  lb.  for  them  there  were  very  few  who  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  could  not  make  it  pay  to  keep  sheep. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  customary  votes  of 
thanks. 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Club,  Mr,  Wm.  Biddell  in  the 
chair, 

Mr.  R.  L.  Everett  said  he  thought  that  they  as  farmers 
might  congratulate  themselves  on  this  aspect  of  the  subject, 
that  they  followed  an  occupation  the  most  ancient,  the  most 
necessary,  and  the  most  wide-spread  of  any  that  was  followed 
in  this  world.  He  should  speak  first  of  farmers,  and  then  of 
farming  generally  ;  and  in  speaking  of  farmers,  the  first  subject 
for  observation  winch  presented  itself  was  the  great  variety  of 
the  men  that  followed  that  occupation.  He  supposed  that 
there  was  no  other  occupation  followed  by  men  which  com- 
prised wilhin  itself  a  larger  variety  of  dift'ereuc  grades  of  men. 
There  had  been  amongst  the  farming  class  the  very  highest  of 
the  land.  It  was  said  that  George  III.  found  more  pleasure 
in  his  farm  than  he  did  in  his  kingdom.  The  late  Priuce 
Consort  was  also  fond  of  agriculture,  and  was  most  successful 
in  its  pursuit.  Then  there  were  very  few  of  the  great  noble- 
men and  landowners  of  this  country  who  were  not  more  or 
less  practical  agriculturists,  and  there  was  one  who  was  the 
foremost  in  the  agricultural  world — he  referred  to  tlie  first 
Earl  of  Leicester.  From  the  great  noblemeu  downwards, 
among  those  who  owned  large  portions  of  land,  there  were  few 
who  were  not  more  or  less  connected  with  agriculture.  Then 
there  was  the  class  of  gentlemen  agriculturists,  so  well  repre- 
sented by  the  s^entlemau  on  his  right  (the  Chairman).  There 
were  numbers  of  gentlemen  of  ample  means  who  followed  the 
calling,  not  as  a  business,  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  but  as  a  call- 
ing in  which  they  found  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  and  amongst 
the  number  was  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  cultivated,  and 
some  of  the  pleasantestgentlemeutobe  met  with  in  this  county. 
Then  there  was  a  large  class  of  men — unhappily  a  class  fast 
diminishing — the  yeomanry,  or  men  who  farmed  their  own 
little  plots  of  land.  It  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  see  that 
class  diminishing  as  it  was,  for  there  was  no  more  independent 
position  amongst  men  than  to  farm  one's  own  land.  Tiie  time 
was  when  men  of  that  class  were  the  great  stay  of  the  country, 
and  in  some  of  the  critical  periods  of  our  history  they  had 
taken  a  most  distinguished  part.  It  seemed  to  him  (Mr. 
Everett)  that  legislation  could  prevent  this  state  of  things, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  enormous  wealth  amongst 
us  that  we  saw  the  possession  of  the  land  coming  into  fewer 


hands  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  class  to  which  he  was  now 
referring  was  rapidly  diminishing.  Again,  there  was  also  a 
large  class  of  men  who  were  called  apron-string  farmers,  who 
were  to  be  found  in  the  strongest  numbers  around  the  large 
towns,  men  engaged  in  trades  of  various  kinds,  but  who,  from 
a  love  of  agriculture,  tried  their  hands  at  farming.  Some  of 
these  gentlemen  often  made  ridiculous  mistakes  in  the  first 
instance,  and  if  no  injury  was  done  to  those  who  committed 
them,  a  good  deal  ot  pleasantry  was  caused  amongst  those 
who  witnessed  them.  Amongst  this  class  of  men,  however, 
after  a  certain  amount  of  experience,  were  to  be  found  some  of 
the  best  and  sharpest  farmers  ;  men  of  education ;  men  who 
turned  things  to  the  best  account,  and  men  who  often  got  a- 
head  of  their  slow-paced  neighbours.  Next  came  the  scientific 
farmers — not  a  numerous  class — but  an  important  and  noisy 
class,  represented  in  the  first  rank  by  Mr.  Mechi.  These  gen- 
tlemen benefited  agriculture,  but  he  (Mr.  Everett)  did  not 
think  that  they  benefited  agriculturists.  They  introduced 
new  methods,  and  went  a-head  in  many  ways,  not  profitable 
perhaps  to  follow,  but  which  had  in  them  the  germs  which,  in 
time,  developed  into  something  profitable.  At  the  same  time 
one  often  read  witii  regret  the  statistics  such  gentlemen  issued, 
being  assured  that  tliey  were  not  corroborated  by  fact,  and 
they  had  a  misleading  and  injurious  influence  on  the  minds  of 
those  vv'ho  read  them.  He  now  came  to  the  largest  class  of 
all,  viz.,  those  who  followed  farming  as  a  business  to  live  by  ; 
and  here  there  was  an  infinite  variety,  men  of  considerable 
intelligence  and  information,  if  not  of  the  most  polished 
manners,  men  who  were  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  who  pos- 
sessed no  particular  knowledge  of  anything  beyond  the  land 
on  which  they  lived,  and  on  which  their  thoughts  were 
bound  up,  men  whose  reading  was  confined  to  their  Bible 
and  newspaper,  a  most  worthy  class  of  men  as  a 
whole ;  but  there  were  amongst  the  class  of  business 
farmers,  sharp  practical  men,  acute  well-read  men,  and  many 
who  had  been  left  somewhat  behind  in  the  progress  of  modern 
society.  Last  of  all  there  was  the  working  farmer,  an  indivi- 
dual certainly  devoutedly  to  be  pitied ;  men  who  in  reality 
earned  less  than  the  men  they  employed ;  men  who  employed 
more  hours  ;han  the  labourer,  Mhose  earnings  were  not,  as  ia 
the  case  of  the  working  farmer,  affected  by  the  seasons,  and, 
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altogether,  the  position  of  this  class  of  farmer  was  not  to  be 
envied.  Leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  let  them  look  at 
farmers  as  employers.  This  was  a  subject  on  which  we  had 
heard  a  great  deal.  It  was  often  supposed  that  farmers  were 
bad  masters,  and  they  had  a  bad  name  in  the  labour  market. 
The  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  him,  was  a  very  favourite  subject  for  many  to 
discant  upon.  Any  one  looking  considerately  and  practically 
at  this  matter,  would  see  that,  after  all,  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  man  in  the  villages  and  working  on  farms  would 
contrast  favourably  with  the  unskilled  labourer  working  in 
towns.  Of  the  two  the  balance  of  comfort,  if  he  was  a  prudent 
man,  rested  witli  the  agricultural  labourer,  his  employment 
being  regular,  and  he  had  advantages  and  privileges  which  his 
brother  in  the  town  did  not  possess.  He  (Mr.  Everett)  was 
persuaded,  notwithstanding  all  that  their  town  friends  might 
say,  that  the  unskilled  labourer  in  the  town  was  not  so  well  off 
as  the  unskilled  labourer  working  on  the  land.  Labouring 
men  might  be  much  better  off  than  they  were  but  through 
faults  of  their  own  management.  The  waste  of  that  class  of 
men — though  their  wages  would  not  allow  of  much  waste — 
was  very  noticeable  ;  those  who  employed  their  daughters 
knew  the  tendency  there  was  to  extravagance  in  their  habits. 
And  then  there  was  the  reckless  way  in  which  the  labouring 
class  bet;an  in  their  raaried  life  ;  so  much  so  that  if  those  of 
the  middle- class  followed  their  example,  they  would  be  reduced 
to  their  level.  He  contended  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  an 
agricultural  labourer,  if  he  gave  his  attention  to  it,  to  lay  by 
a  good  sum  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
years  of  age  to  enable  him  to  furnish  a  cottage,  take  a 
wife,  and  begin  life  with  a  few  pounds  in  hand,  with  the  pro- 
spect, with  care  and  frugality,  of  a  tolerably  comfortable  Ufe. 
The  more  usual  case  with  such  men  during  the  time 
they  had  money  was  to  spend  it  with  such  men  as  the  host  of 
the  house  in  which  the  members  of  this  club  were  assembled 
this  evening,  and  when  they  married  they  had  scarcely  any- 
thing to  put  into  the  house,  and  sometimes  within  a  few  weeks 
of  their  marriage  the  increase  of  their  family  commenced,  and 
so  they  struggled  on  in  a  miserable  existence,  with  regard  to 
■which  they  had  themselves  to  thank  more  than  anybody  else. 
An  important  point  in  the  subject  under  discussion  this  evening 
was  that  of  wages.  How  much  were  the  farmers  to  blame  for 
not  paying  more  ?  If  we  looked  at  the  position  of  the  farmer 
we  could  see  that  he  had  no  power  in  this  matter.  There 
were  two  things  they  could  not  control,  one  was  the  rent  of 
the  land,  and  the  other  was  the  price  of  the  articles  produced 
on  the  land,  and  the  farmer  was  bound  in  chains,  as  it  were, 
between  the  two.  He  could  not  effect  the  price  of  what  he 
sold,  and  he  could  not  eft'ect  the  price  that  was  to  be  paid  for 
his  land,  and,  in  order  to  leave  a  margin,  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  he  did  pay.  He 
(Mr,  Everett)  spoke  generally,  and  upon  the  average.  Com- 
paring the  earnings  of  the  farmer  himself  (apart  from  the 
money  he  put  into  the  business)  with  the  earnings  of  the  men, 
the  men  received  more  money  out  of  the  business  than  did  the 
master.  He  had  thought,  when  he  had  read  the  observations 
made  by  Canon  Girdlestone  and  other  high  personages  who 
had  spoken  upon  this  subject,  that  it  was  all  very  well  for 
those  who  were  not  farmers,  and  had  no  interest  in  it,  to 
speak  of  practical  agriculture  ;  hut  if  Canon  Girdlestone,  the 
numerous  writers  in  the  public  papers,  and  those  who  said 
such  hard  things  themselves  would  take  farms,  and  carry  out 
in  practice  the  payment  of  the  higher  scale  of  wages  and  con- 
tinue it,  the  farmers  would  be  inclined  to  listen  to  what  they 
had  to  say.  Farmers  liad  been  much  abused  in  this  respect, 
and  most  unjustly  ;  and  looking  at  the  short  hours  that  the 
men  had  to  work  in  the  dark  days,  looking  at  the  wet  days 
when  farmers  had  to  find  employment  which  was  not  remune- 
rative, the  occasionally  long  frosts  and  idle  times  of  the  year 
when  farmers  made  a  strong  effort  to  keep  on  those  men  wlio 
were  considered  to  be  in  regular  service,  thougji  they  knew 
they  were  not  getting  money's  worth,  the  conduct  of  the 
farmer,  taking  all  these  matters  into  consideration,  was,  he 
maintained,  to  be  commended,  rather  than  condemned,  as  the 
employer  of  labour.  There  was  not  a  more  thoughtful  and 
considerate  employer  of  labour  than  the  farmer  ;  and  though 
the  wages  might  seem  small  as  compared  with  the  wages  paid 
by  the  commercial  community,  yet,  on  comparing  what  the 
labourer  received  with  what  the  master  received,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  former  paid  their  men  much  nearer  what  he 


actually  received  than  did  other  employers.  He  desired  next 
to  speak  of  farmers  as  public  men.  There  were  no  men  in  this 
country  that  were  less  public  men  than  farmers,  or  that  took 
less  interest  in  pubhc  affairs.  The  gentlemen  present  this 
evening  knew  very  well  how  difficult  it  was  on  any  occasion, 
and  with  regard  to  any  question,  to  convene  a  meeting  of 
farmers  in  large  numbers.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  reason 
in  it.  It  was,  of  course,  very  different  to  them  to  what  it  was 
with  townspeople,  who  had  lighted  streets,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  late  hours,  and  who  could  meet  without  any  incon- 
venience to  themselves.  The  whole  tenor  of  a  farmer's  life 
was  to  make  him  a  quiet  home-loving  bird,  whom  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  drag  out  of  his  cage  when  once  returned  to  it  from  his 
day's  labour.  He  thought  that  in  ithis  matter  the  farmers 
had  been  much  to  blame.  It  became  every  man  in  a  land 
like  England  to  take  some  part  in  public  affairs.  Who  was  it 
that  governed  this  country  ?  It  was  the  people,  and  no  Eng- 
lishman could  shirk  fairly  and  honourably  the  responsioility 
that  belonged  to  him  as  a  citizen  aud  Englishman  to  bear  his 
part  in  public  affairs.  As  to  political  questions  which  affected 
the  interest  of  the  farmers,  how  slow  and  inactive  the  farmers 
had  been.  Take  the  question  of  the  Malt-tax.  Did  any  one 
imagine  that  if  a  tax  like  tliat  were  put  upon  coal  or  iron,  or 
any  of  those  productions  which  engaged  the  industry  of  their 
friends  in  the  North  of  England,  that  they  would  for  these  70 
years  or  more  have  submitted  to  such  a  monstrous  and  shame- 
ful tax  as  that  ?  Not  only  did  the  farmers  submit  to  it,  but 
actually  many  of  the  producers  believed  that  monstrous  im- 
post upon  malt  was  a  benefit  rather  than  injury.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  persuade  the  owner  of  a  coal  or  iron  mine  that 
such  a  duty  as  that  would  be  a  benefit  to  him  ?  And  yet 
there  were  farmers  so  ignorant  and  inattentive  to  public 
affairs  that  they  could  be  crammed  with  such  stuff  as  that. 
Considering  the  enormity  of  that  tax,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  had  submitted  to  it,  it  showed  how  little  spirit  there  was 
amongst  them,  that  they  had  not  made  a  long  and  vigorous 
effort  to  remove  the  burden.  Let  them  determine  to  persevere 
in  the  matter,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  remis- 
sion of  the  tax.  This  want  of  public  spirit,  however,  seemed 
to  be  in  some  degree  diminishing  ;  and  the  great  progress  that 
had  been  seen  to  take  place  in  reference  to  the  formation  of 
Chambers  of  Agriculture,  was,  he  took  it,  a  good  augury  for 
the  future.  It  might  be  owing  to  the  spread  of  education  or 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers,  these  things  tend- 
ing to  bring  farmers  more  on  a  level  intellectually,  and  in 
activity  with  those  in  towns,  who  enjoyed  many  privileges 
before  they  reached  the  farmer.  With  tliis  increase  of  public 
spirit  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  before  very 
long  see  the  peculiar  burdens  of  the  farmers  removed. 
He  did  not  stand  there  to  advise  any  man  to  go  in  for 
public  life.  There  were  two  extremes  to  be  avoided. 
That  man  was  not  wise  who  attended  to  the  business  of 
the  public  and  neglected  his  own.  That  man  was  also  to 
blame  who  had  a  supine  indifference  to  everything  going  on 
around  him,  and  who  refused  to  lend  his  influence  to  assist  in 
the  various  movements  in  which  agriculturists  were  deeply 
interested.  In  the  present  day  it  was  a  very  easy  matter  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  in  the  different  public  questions,  viz.,  by  means 
of  a  small  subscription  in  support  of  those  organizations  re- 
presenting the  voice  of  the  farmers,  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  who  went  to  the  front  in  these  matters.  In 
approaching  the  last  aspect  of  the  subject,  farmers  as  politi- 
cians, he  felt  that  he  was  treading  on  delicate  ground,  but 
when  the  persons  in  town  were  asked  their  opinions  as  to 
farmers'  politics  it  was  well-known  that  that  opinion  was  that 
they  were  a  class  distinguished  by  servility  to  the  landlord — 
that  if  the  politics  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  was  known  so  were 
also  the  politics  of  the  tenant.  He  was  afraid  that  there  was 
some  truth  in  this,  that  many  watched  the  way  in  which  the 
landlords  voted,  and  they  followed  in  the  same  track.  Un- 
happily this  political  servility — this  thinking  one  way  and 
voting  another  was  not  confined  to  farmers.  He  was  glad  that 
the  Ballot  was  about  to  be  introduced,  which  would,  he 
thought,  enable  a  man  to  give  his  vote  without  running  the 
risk  of  bringing  injury  upon  his  family,  and  to  carry  out  those 
opinions  he  honestly  entertained.  He  submitted  that  the 
farmer  was  much  to  blame  if  he  allowed  himself  to  vote  con- 
trary to  his  opinions.  If  a  man  took  a  decided  stand  he  was 
respected,  but  if  a  man  lent  himself  to  the  bidding  of  the  men 
who  would  put  the  screw  gn  the  sharpest,  thjit  man  was  hunted 
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Up,  by  men  of  both  sides,  and  subjected  to  the  greatest  pressure. 
It  was  a  most  ungentlemanly  and  unhandsome  thing  for  one 
man  who  held  the  prosperity  of  another  man  in  his  power  that 
he  should  use  that  power  to  make  liim  vote  contrary  to  his 
belief — it  was  as  unworthy  on  his  part  as  was  the  servility 
of  the  man  on  whom  this  influence  was  used.  He  did  not 
know  how  it  was  in  this  part  of  tlie  country. 

Mr.  Hawkins  :  We  are  all  independent  here  (laughter). 

Mr.  Everett  -.  But  in  his  part  of  the  country  the  national 
colour  of  the  farmer  was  blue,  and  it  was  a  fact  which  sorae- 
tmies  caused  a  little  cogitation  in  his  mind.  If  you  let  him 
alone  throughout  England  he  was  blue  without  any  coercion 
on  the  part  of  his  landlord.  He  had  lived  to  see  Mr.  Disraeli 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  two  or  three  times  smce  he 
had  taken  an  interest  in  the  Malt-tas,  and  twice  with  a 
large  surplus;  and  on  one  occasion,  just  before  the  Re- 
form Bill,  he  could  have  brought  in  almost  any  Budget 
he  pleased — he  was  so  hard  up  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  money  tliat  he  began  to  propose  paying  off  the 
National  debt,  and  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  Malt-tax. 
Among  the  various  occupations  followed  in  this  country,  there 
was  none  that  had  attained  a  higher  degree  of  development 
than  that  of  agriculture,  and  he  took  it  that  they  had  not  been 
behind  hand  in  the  progress  that  they  had  made.  If  we  com- 
pared the  farmer  of  to-day  with  the  farmer  of  a  century  ago, 
we  should  find  that  the  progress  and  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture was  as  patent  as  the  progress  in  other  comparatively  more 
intellectual  pursuits.  He  had  been  asking  liimself  in  what 
respect  tliey  had  made  improvements.  He  thought  that  where 
the  land  was  well  farmed  there  was  nearly  as  much  corn 
grown  lormerly  as  now.  The  great  advance  had  bean  made 
in  stock.  While  corn  had  got  cheaper,  stock  had  got  dearer, 
and  attention  had  in  consequence  been  given  to  the  latter,  and 
nothing  had  so  much  altered  the  farmers  of  the  present  day 
as  the  introduction  of  various  new  plants,  enabling  them  to 
produce  more  food  upon  their  farms  than  did  their  forefathers. 
The  question  was  whether  their  attention  could  not  be  profit- 
ably directed  to  the  introduction  of  further  new  plants.  The 
farmers  of  the  present  day  too,  employed  machinery  of  a  supe- 
rior class,  there  were  greater  facilities  for  feeding,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  value  of  linseed  and  cotton-cake,  and  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  land  had  been  increased  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  introduction  of  chemical  manures  the  value  of 
which  had  not  yet  been  fully  developed.  Then  came  the  con- 
sideration of  the  farmer's  wants,  in  connection  with  which 
point  he  remarked  that  if  a  man  farmed  upon  the  four-course 
shift,  and  occupied  good  land,  he  had  no  need  to  buy  artificial 
manures  if  he  made  proper  economy  of  the  manure  at  home. 
He  had  been  on  to  some  farm  premises  in  Shropshire  where 
the  buildings  were  on  the  four  sides  of  a  square,  and  in  the 
centre  was  a  receptacle  for  the  manure,  where  it  was  daily 
thrown,  and  there  was  a  substantial  grating  arrangement  with 
drains  leading  from  it  to  the  cesspool,  and  in  tliat  way  all  that 
went  out  of  the  manure  was  saved  and  distributed  with  the 
most  beneficial  eU'ect.  Something  of  that  kind  was  much 
needed  in  this  county,  it  being  almost  a  sinful  waste  to  allow 
the  best  of  the  manure  to  run  away,  as  it  now  frequently  did 
in  consequence  of  the  defective  arrangements.  He  would  next 
touch  upon  the  question  of  soil.  In  looking  at  heavy  land 
and  light  laud,  and  the  systems  pursued  upon  them,  it  had 
struck  him  that  a  man  taking  light  land  (and  assuming  that 
his  object  was  to  make  money),  if  he  meant  to  keep  his  money 
together,  he  must  be  very  careful  to  keep  his  pocket  buttoned 
up.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  high  farming  on  light 
land  was  like  pouring  water  into  a  sieve.  Men  might  spend 
their  money  upon  manures,  but  they  would  never  see  it  again. 
He  would  advise  any  young  man  who  was  foolish  enough  to 
place  himself  upon  light  land,  to  keep  his  pockets  buttoned 
up,  to  take  what  his  farm  would  grow,  and  not  attempt  high 
farming,  or  it  would  soon  land  him  in  the  workhouse.  With 
heavy  land,  the  case  was  very  different ;  all  the  improvements 
of  late  years  tended  to  bear  fruit  upon  heavy  land.  Draining 
had  done  a  great  deal ;  and  as  to  the  chemical  manures,  this, 
as  he  had  said,  was  a  question  only  in  its  infancy,  and  it  struck 
him  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  corn  would  follow 
corn.  Putting  money  into  heavy  land  was  like  putting  it  into 
a  good  sound  bank,  and  heavy  land  would  bear  cross-cropping 
for  several  years  in  succession.  With  reference  to  farming  as 
an  occupation,  no  doubt  there  was  a  great  deal  that  was 
pleasant  in  farming.    There  was  aa  amount  of  freedom  and 


independence  which  could  hardly  be  enjoyed  in  any  other 
calling.  There  was  a  natural  pleasure  in  cultivating  a 
piece  of  land,  which  was  felt  by  most  men,  especially 
any  one  connected  with  land  in  youth.  We  saw  flowers 
in  the  windows  of  cottages  in  the  darkest  streets  and  lanes 
of  our  great  cities.  Farming  was  an  occupation  that  was 
good  and  exceedingly  pleasant  for  a  man  to  follow  who 
was  independent  of  his  farm,  and  one  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  to  the  man  who  was  dependent  upon 
what  he  could  get  from  it  for  his  existence.  He  should  not 
like  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  were  the  profits  of  a  farm. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  assumed  that  the  farmer's  in- 
come was  half  his  rent,  and  his  tithe  added  together.  He  (Mr. 
Everett)  thought  they  might  take  that  as  a  fair  data  as  to 
what  the  profits  of  the  farm  ought  to  be,  and  as  to  whether  the 
profits  of  the  farmers  were  that,  it  seemed  to  be  a  question  of 
rent.  Mr.  Goschen  thought  the  profits  of  the  farmer  under 
Schedule  B  had  not  declined,  and  that  no  one  could  say  that 
farmers'  incomes  were  less  than  formerly.  If  a  farmer  could 
get  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  assumed  to  be  his 
income,  it  would  be  found  to  be  about  ten  per  cent,  on  his 
capital ;  five  per  cent,  for  his  money,  and  five  per  cent,  for  him- 
self. If  he  had  250  acres,  employing  £2,500,  there  would  be 
£125  for  interest  of  his  money,  and  £125  for  himself,  and  in- 
cluding the  tithe  he  would  have  about  £150  as  the  reward  of 
his  labour.  Considering  the  intelligence  and  attention  that 
was  required  to  make  use  of  that  money,  that  was  about  as 
miserable  an  occupation  as  a  man  could  follow.  He  would  say 
to  the  young  man  who  was  thinking  about  going  into  farming 
that  if  he  felt  he  had  a  capacity  to  grapple  with  other 
men,  if  he  felt  he  was  able  to  hold  his  owoi  amongst  his  fel- 
lows in  the  struggle  of  life,  by  no  means  let  him  become  a 
farmer.  You  never  knew  a  farmer  to  become  very  rich  out  of 
his  business ;  if  he  had  money,  it  was  because  he  began  with 
money,  or  had  money  left  to  the  farm.  He  was  afraid  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  anybody  to  gain  a  large  fortune  in  the 
business.  There  was  one  other  matter  he  must  not  pass  by, 
and  that  was  the  question  of  rent.  He  had  said  that  there 
was  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  if  a  man  paid  a  fair  rent.  Some 
had  said  that  rent  had  nothing  to  do  with  farming.  He 
did  not  believe  any  such  thing.  In  his  eagerness  to  obtain  a 
farm,  a  man  was  not  so  careful  of  his  rent  as  he  ought  to  be. 
The  position  of  a  landlord,  and  a  man  who,  like  the  gentle- 
man in  the  chair  this  evening,  had  to  set  rent  was  a  very 
delicate  one.  When  a  man  went  to  a  landlord,  or  an  agent,  and 
said  he  was  willing  to  give  so-and-so  for  the  farm,  and  it  was 
more  than  had  been  given  before,  it  was  of  course  difficult  to 
withstand  the  temptation.  His  advice  was  not  to  pay  too 
much  rent — it  was  much  better  not  to  have  farms  than  to  pay 
too  much  rent.  In  his  neighbourhood  farms  let  at  much 
higher  rents  ;  but  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  find  that  those 
who  paid  the  higher  rent  did  not  make  the  farms  pay  any 
more  than  their  predecessors,  and  the  extra  amount  of  rent 
had  to  come  in  most  cases  out  of  their  capital.  Those  who 
tried  their  hands  at  amateur  farming  at  high  rents  spoke 
sorely  of  their  experience.  It  would  not  do  to  pay  too  high 
rent.  Those  who  did  that  would  find  that  they  missed  crops 
as  others  did,  and  that  they  lost  crops  as  others  did  ;  they 
might  have  a  particular  system,  but  they  could  not  make  the 
land  produce  more  than  its  natural  increase.  If  people  would 
pay  higher  rents  than  their  predecessors,  they  must  expect 
to  lose  their  money  and  their  time.  For  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  conceive  where  the  crop  of  fools  came  from  that 
took  farms  in  that  way.  He  knew  farms  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood that  had  changed  liands  six  or  seven  times,  and  every 
tenant  had  lost  money.  However,  one  man  no  sooner  gave  up 
than  there  were  numbers  ready  to  come  in  and  take  the  farm. 
There  were  two  ways  pursued  by  landlords  in  dealing  with 
this  question.  In  the  one  case  the  instruction  given  to  the 
agent  was  to  this  effect,  "  I  wish  this  rent  set  so  that  the 
tenant  can  live.  Though  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him  gain 
money  fast,  I  wish  to  see  the  land  let  so  that  he  can  gain  a 
livehhood,  bring  up  his  family  respectably,  and,  when  he  dies, 
leave  his  son  or  his  family  a  balance,  so  that  they  can  carry  on 
the  farm."  In  the  other  case,  there  were  those  who  instructed 
their  agents  thus,  "  Get  all  you  can."  This  was  a  matter 
that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  tenant  as  well  as  of  the  landlord. 
If  his  hearers  had  got  good  landlords,  let  them  be  thankful 
for  it ;  but  if  they  could  not  obtain  land  without  paying  more 
thaa  anyone  else  paid  for  it,  let  it  alone,  and  in  time  i]\mm 
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would  fiuJ  their  owu  levrl,  and  land  would  be  obtained  at  a 
lair  price. 

Mr.  W.  Baker  (Long  Melfbrd)  said,  with  regard  to  light 
and  lieavy  lands,  the  effect  of  the  seasons,  and  speaking  of 
1849  to  1852,  that  was  a  time  whicli  would  bring  a  heavy-laud 
farmer  to  his  senses,  and  make  hira  feel  as  though  he  was 
somewhat  out  of  his  depth.  Then  there  were  the  years  1855, 
1859,  1860 — seasons  calculated  to  make  a  heavy-land  farmer 
draw  largely  upon  anything  he  might  have  in  hand  in  the 
bank.  As  to  men  not  embarking  in  farming  pursuits,  he 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  found  that  eight  out  of  ten  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  went  to  the  wall ;  whereas, 
though  there  might  not  be  large  fortunes  made  out  of  farms, 
only  two  out  of  ten  of  the  agricultural  community  became 
bankrupt.  Mr.  Everett  had  touched  upon  politics.  He  (Mr. 
Baker)  might  say,  as  a  tenant-farmer,  that  he  had  never  gone 
against  his  convictions,  and  he  would  give  the  aristocracy  the 
credit  that  was  due  to  them,  and  say  that  he  had  never  been 
asked  by  any  landlord  as  to  which  way  he  was  going  to  vote. 
His  faiend  appeared  to  be  somewhat  of  a  Liberal ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Baker)  was  a  Conservative,  and  he  thought  he  might  say  that 
if  a  man  would  look  into  the  matter  he  would  find  that  every 
man  before  he  was  liberal  must  be  conservative.  Because, 
unless  a  man  conserved  that  whicli  he  had,  he  could  not  be 
liberal  to  his  friends.  It  was  the  law  of  nature  to  be  con- 
servative— to  preserve  that  which  was  our  own,  and  to  con- 
serve that  which  we  believed  to  be  the  right  of  others.  For 
him.self,  as  a  Conservative,  he  would  not  support  anything 
which  he  believed  would  take  from  another  an  interest  he  had 
a  fair  claim  in,  or  a  right  he  was  entitled  to.  In  regard  to 
the  influence  said  to  be  possessed  by  landlords  over  tenants, 
tliere  was  an  identity  of  interest,  and  men  would  accordingly 
be  found  to  be  working  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Hitchcock  said  the  majority  of  light-land  far- 
mers were  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  malt-duty.  The 
Scotch  farmers  grew  some  of  the  best  barley  in  the"  world, 
and  he  never  heard  of  a  Scotch  farmer  electing  a  man  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  the  malt- 
duty.  He  (Mr.  Hitchcock)  always  thought  the  advocacy  of 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  muddled.  Mr.  Everett  had  asked 
whether  owners  of  coal  and  iron  mines  would  have  continued 
long  under  such  an  impost.  These  men,  however,  would  be 
content  with  an  easement  of  the  burden  from  time  to  time 
until  the  whole  was  got  rid  of.  They  would  not  have  said, 
"  We  will  have  the  total  repeal,  or  nothing."  This  principle 
of  the  gradual  easement  of  the  malt-tax  was  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  tlie  sugar  duties  and  the  penny  postage.  Mr.  Eve- 
rett, in  speaking  on  this  subject,  hardly  did  Mr.  Disraeli 
justice.  What  was  it  that  Mr.  Disraeli  went  out  upon  ?  He 
did  not,  it  was  true,  go  out  upon  the  actual  attempt  to  repeal 
the  tax,  but  he  did  upon  that  which  he  would  have  substituted 
—the  alteration  in  the  income-tax.  The  members  representing 
large  towns  and  others  attacked  the  man  like  a  pack  of  hounds, 
and  hounded  him  down,  jeering  at  his  agricultural  predilec- 
tions and  his  favourite  theory  of  the  malt-tax ;  and  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  say  that  when  in  opposition  they  proposed  certain 
things  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  carry  out  when  in  office. 
If  the  farmers  of  England  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of  the  malt- 
tax,  what  was  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  spirit  productions  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  spirit-tax  producing  ten  millions, 
while  the  malt-tax  produced  only  about  six  ?  The  ballot  was 
considered  to  be  tlie  great  cure  for  all  the  evils  of  the  country. 
He  must  think  that  some  of  its  advocates  frequently  enter- 
tained doubts  as  to  the  proper  working  of  tlie  ballot.  They 
had  the  ballot  in  France,  and  what  was  the  result  P  Let  those 
who  talked  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  and  the  intelligence  which  prevailed  in  the 
towns,  look  at  the  Commune  of  Paris  and  the  rural  districts 
of  Prance.  He  met  the  other  day  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  he  ever  met  in  his  life.  He  was  an  American,  and  he 
said,  "  I  thank  God  I  am  not  an  Englishman  ;"  but  he  added, 
"  If  I  were  an  Englishman,  I  should  be  a  conservative,  and  I 
should  be  a  protectionist,  because  these  are  more  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  your  country."  Tiiis  gentleman,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  rowdyism,  the  chicanery  pursued  in  America, 
where  they  had  the  ballot,  must  have  known  that  it  would  not 
do  all  that  was  expected  of  it.  Mr.  Everett's  lecture  was, 
he  said,  the  best  that  had  ever  been  delivered  in  that  room, 
and  he  gave  that  gentleman  tlie  highest  credit,  not  only  for  the 
matter  of  the  address,  but  also  for  the  manner  of  its  delivery.^ 


Mr.  William  Vince  said  that  the  amount  derived  from  the 
malt-tax  was  seven  millions  this  year.  This  was  a  large  amount 
for  the  Government  to  spare  all  at  once,  unless  a  popular  sub- 
stitute could  be  found. 

Mr.  R.  Hawkins  said  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  lieavy  land 
would  bear  a  good  apidication  of  various  kinds  of  manures,  and 
he  would  give  Mr.  Hitchcock  credit  for  havingsupplied  him  with 
some  excellent  guano,  and  he  must  say  that  he  never  found  any- 
thing put  on  to  heavy  land  pay  so  well  as  that.  He  had  given 
it  a  fair  trial,  and  he  knew  that  it  had  well  compensated  liim 
for  the  outlay  he  had  made  in  that  directiou.  Speaking  of  the 
profits  of  farms,  he  submitted  that  farmers  were  a  most  con- 
tented set  of  men.  They  were  satisfied  with  little  profits, 
and  where  was  it  possible  to  find  another  class  of  persons  who 
were  satisfied  with  five  or  ten  per  cent.,  which  the  farmers 
were  obliged  to  put  up  with  ? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Wright  said  that  he  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  heavy  land,  but  he  confessed  that  he  had  not  such  an 
affection  for  it  as  some  people,  and  for  his  own  part  he  should 
like  to  walk  with  much  cleaner  feet,  or,  in  other  words,  if  he 
were  going  to  begin  life  again  lie  should  like  to  try  his  fortune 
on  much  lighter  soil  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  all  his 
life.  Mr.  Everett  had  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  their  being 
public  men.  He  (Mr.  Wright)  would  not  enter  upon  that 
subject  now,  further  than  simply  to  say  that  he  and.  others 
were  happy  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  and  were  at  the  same 
time  greatly  obliged  to  the  gentlemen  who  took  the  lead  in  the 
various  matters  in  which  agriculturists  were  more  or  less 
interested,  and  they  were  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Everett  for 
taking  the  interest  he  had  done  in  regard  to  the  malt-tax 
question.  He  (Mr.  Wright)  could  not  help  thinking  that  a 
gradual  reduction  would  be  one  means  of  securing  the  total 
repeal,  and  he  very  much  questioned  if  the  revenue  would  be 
much  diminished  in  the  long  run  by  such  a  gradual  reduction. 

Tiie  Chairmajj  said  he  agreed  with  the  observation  made 
by  Mr.  Everett  as  to  apron-string  farmers  ;  while  there  were 
some  of  the  most  ridiculous  of  farmers,  there  were  at  the 
same  time  some  of  tlie  best.  They  came  into  farming  with 
no  hereditary  impressions,  but  with  intelligent  minds  open  to 
the  reception  of  any  idea,  and  in  consequence  they  were  often 
found  amongst  the  best  of  farmers.  In  regard  to  the  wages 
paid  by  farmers,  he  contended  labour  was  a  commercial  article, 
and  he  submitted  that  the  commercial  and  other  gentlemen 
who  said  so  much  on  the  subject  of  wages  paid  to  farm 
labourers,  would  not  pay  one  sixpence  more  than  they  were 
compelled  to  do.  Coming  next  to  the  political  part  of  the 
subject,  farmers  were  the  worst  of  politicians.  He  would 
refer  to  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax, 
and  instanced  the  case  of  one  gentleman  farming 
about  600  acres,  who  was  a  most  vehement  advocate 
for  the  repeal,  but  when  appealed  to  for  his  subscription 
towards  the  expenses  which  were  being  incurred,  put  his 
name  down  for  half-a-crown.  This  was,  of  course,  an  ex- 
treme case,  but  that  was  what  marked  the  failure  amongst 
them.  It  should  be  remembered  that  if  they  wished  to  achieve 
great  results  they  must  not  spare  a  pound  or  two.  As  to  the 
servility,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said  this  evening,  what 
was  the  difference  between  being  servile  to  an  individual,  or 
being  servile  to  a  sect  ?  He  did  not  wish  to  name  any  parti- 
cular sect,  because  he  had  a  great  respect  for  many  sects  he 
differed  from.  When  he  found  one  class  voting  always  in  one 
way,  and  another  class  voting  another,  he  thought  that-if  one 
class  was  open  to  the  charge  of  servility,  the  other  was  equally 
so.  Would  it  be  fair  for  him  to  say  that  they  were  servile  to 
the  gentleman  who  enlightened  them  so  use*'ully  every  Sunday  ? 
He  thought  it  would  perhaps  be  uncharitable,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  think  his  friend  Mr.  Everett's  conclusions 
were  altogether  charitable  so  far  as  the  tenant  farmers  were 
concerned.  He  argued  that  a  man  who  lost  his  bread,  his 
position  in  life,  and  cast  his  bread  away  from  his  family  for 
the  sake  of  his  vote,  was  a  fool  (laughter  and  applause).  A 
man's  first  duty  was  to  those  about  him.  Speaking  of  light 
and  heavy  land,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  he  had  to 
fix  his  tent  again,  he  would  never  fix  it  upon  land  that  did 
not  require  a  scraper.  He  thought  that  ultimately  the  most 
profitable  lands  would  be  heavy  lands.  Allusion  had  been 
made  to  Scotch  farmers.  They  paid  very  high  rents,  and  they 
were  disposed  to  give  higher  rents  than  any  class  of  agricultu- 
rists; but  it  was  a  singular  thing  that,  with  all  their  keenness 
they  would  not  bear  transplanting.    There  had  been  many 
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8uotcliineu  in  these  Eabtern  counties,  but  they  did  not  stay 
long.  He  did  not  know  tlie  real  reason,  but  perhaps  tlie 
climate  did  not  suit  them,  or  very  likely  they  did  not  get 
money  fast  enough.  As  to  the  profits  of  a  farmer,  he  said  he 
did  not  think  the  Government  used  them  unfairly.  Their  cal- 
culation was  that  they  got  10  per  cent.  Taking  the 
great  bulk  of  the  farms  he  did  not  think  that  they 
got  more  than  £7  or  £8  per  acre  upon  them.  He  quite 
agreed  with  tlie  encomiums  that  had  been  passed  upon  his 


friend  Mr.  Everett.  There  had  not  been  a  more  successful 
meeting  since  he  (Mr.  Biddell)  had  been  a  member  of  the  Club. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  V. 
Hitchcock,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  to  Mr.  Everett 
for  introducing  the  subject  in  the  admirable  manner  he 
had  done. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  Club  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  lecturing  to  them  that  evening  was  the 
author  of  the  prize  essay  on  the  Malt-tax, 


ROYAL  FARMERS'  AND  GENERAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


The  annual  general  meeting,  and  also  an  extraordinary  ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  Company,  were  held 
at  the  Whittington  Club,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  on  Tuesday, 
May  2,  Mr.  Alfred  Denison,  the  chairman  of  tlie  Company, 
presiding. 

The  manager,  Mr.  Reddish,  having  read  the  Directors'  Re- 
port, and  presented  the  accounts, 

The  Chaikman  said  that,  as  copies  of  the  accounts  had 
been  sent  to  all  who  were  present,  he  would  at  once  move, 
"  That  the  report  just  read,  and  the  accounts  now  presented, 
be  received  and  approved,"  and  then  would  proceed  to  make 
some  remarks  thereon.  Referring  to  the  first  clause  of  the 
report,  which  recommended  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  of 
5  per  cent.,  and  a  bonus  of  Ti  per  cent.,  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  proprietors  that  the 
directors  were  in  a  position,  not  only  to  pay  those  amounts, 
but  also  to  add  £5,570  to  the  surplus  reserve  fund,  which, 
after  providing  for  the  dividend  and  bonus,  would  leave  a  total 
of  ^39,268,  and  that,  too,  after  writing  off  £1,279  loss  on  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  Crystal  Palace  and  Soutli 
London  Junction  Railway  Debentures,  and  a  small  amount 
for  other  bad  debts.  These  losses  were  the  result  of  invest- 
ments made  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  unconnected  witli  the 
Company,  and  when  the  securities  were  considered  of  the 
first  class,  but  they  could  not  be  written  off  till  the  award  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  purpose  had  been  made. 
With  reference  to  the  next  clause  on  the  publication  of 
accounts  there  was  nothing  to  add  to  the  remarks  made  by 
him  at  the  last  meeting,  except  that  though  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament directing  such  publication  did  not  require  that 
copies  should  be  sent  to  the  shareholders,  they  had  been 
sent.  The  fire-insurance  premiums  had  increased,  but  those 
for  hail  had  slightly  decreased,  no  doubt  from  the  singular 
immunity  from  hail  storms  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  consequent  forgetfulness  of  the  sericus  losses  which 
had  happened  in  many  previous  years.  With  regard  to  some 
remarks  made  by  him  a  year  ago  on  the  unfortunate  result 
of  the  adoption  of  a  class  name,  as  tending  to  encourage  an 
idea  that  the  business  of  the  office  was  restricted  to  farming 
property,  wfiile  it  really  was  intended  to  be  as  general  as  that 
of  any  office  bearing  a  title  entirely  unconnected  with  class, 
the  subject  of  altering  it  had  frequently  been  considered,  but 
it  had  always  been  thought  better  to  bear  with  it,  as  a  change 
might  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  Companies  was  a  new  one.  The 
clause  inviting  tlie  shareholders  to  co-operate  in  obtaining  an 
increase  of  business  brought  under  notice  "  The  Married 
Womens'  Property  Act  (1870)"  as  allowing  a  married  woman 
to  effvsct  an  insurance  on  her  own  life  or  the  life  of  her  husband 
for  her  separate  use,  and  also  as  allowing  a  married  man  to 
effect  an  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  or  children,  in 
a  manner  to  place  it  beyond  the  control  of  his  creditors.  As 
to  insurances  on  the  lives  of  married  women,  careful  investi- 
gations had  shown  that  insurances  on  their  lives  had  been 
less  profitable  than  those  on  the  lives  of  men,  probably  because 
material  facts  had  been  concealed  ;  for  it  had  been  equally  well 
ascertained  that  women,  as  annuitants,  had  much  outlived 
men.  Few  persons  would  purchase  annuities  but  tliose  in 
good  health,  while  many  would  seek  to  have  their  lives 
insured  under  a  belief  that  they  should  die  early.  He  con- 
gratulated tlie  proprietors  on  the  clause  relating  to  the  insur- 
ance of  farming  stock,  and  the  arrangements  wliich  had  been 
made  by  the  managers  of  the  various  offices — an  arrangement 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Company,  and  not 
involving  an  increase  of  rate,  but  merely  obliging  every  one  to 


contribute  according  to  the  value  of  the  property  he  desired 
to  have  insured.  Tiie  reduction  in  the  number  of  directors 
from  twelve  to  nine,  by  resignations  and  death,  had  brought 
the  number  to  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  Deed  of  Settlement ; 
his  opinion  was  that  business  was  much  better  conducted  by  a 
small  than  by  a  great  number,  in  support  of  which  he  gave 
some  details  ;  and  he  added,  that  if  it  should  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  meeting  to  adopt  the  recommendation  that  the  future 
number  should  be  nine,  a  resolution  proportionately  to  decrease 
the  annual  allowance  would  be  cheerfully  accepted.  Another 
subject  was  that  of  restoring  to  the  Board  the  power  to 
supply  occasional  vacancies  in  the  direction  from  the  time 
of  their  happening  to  the  succeeding  annual  general 
meetings.  The  voluntary  relinquishment  of  this  power  in 
the  year  1860  had  been  caused  by  an  erroneous  view  of 
the  subject,  as  it  appeared  that  none  could  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  proper  persons  to  recommend  as  the  Directors 
were ;  besides  which,  as  the  success  of  a  company  greatly 
depended  on  the  harmony  of  the  Board,  there  was  danger  in 
the  introduction  of  entire  strangers :  tlie  Board  feeling  its 
responsibility  would,  of  course,  not  run  the  risk  of  temporarily 
appointing  any  one  who  could  be  objected  to  at  the  next 
annual  general  meeting. 

Mr.  Shearer  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and 
after  some  remarks  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jonas 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Tuxford,  the 
Chairman  invited  discussion  on  any  of  the  matters  before  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Filer  alluded  to  the  very  handsome  manner  ia 
which  the  Directors  had  placed  the  shareholders  in  a 
position  to  reconsider  the  amount  of  the  annual  allowance 
to  the  Board.  The  amount  which  for  some  years  had  been 
allowed  was  unanimously  agreed  to  on  a  motion  of  his  about 
seven  years  ago,  when  the  dividend  had  reached  5  per  cent. ; 
since  that  time  for  three  years  the  dividend  with  bonus  has 
been  10  per  cent. ;  and  now  for  two  successive  years  would 
be  12J  per  cent.  This  being  the  case,  and  there  being  an  ac- 
cumulation of  about  £10,000  from  unappropriated  profits, 
forming  a  surplus  reserve  over  the  paid-up  capital  and  every 
liability,  he  could  not  suppose  a  reduction  of  tlie  grant  would 
be  proposed  by  any  one  ;  but,  thinking  it  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  Directors  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  resolution 
than  silent  acquiescence,  he  would  propose  accordingly,  leaving 
it  to  the  Chairman  whether  he  should  do  so  by  adding  a  few 
words  to  the  motion  then  before  the  meeting  or  whether  he 
should  follow  with  a  separate  motion. 

The  Chairman  having  decided  that  Mr,  Filer's  proposal 
should  be  separately  put,  after  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Haward, 
Mr.  Ranger,  Mr.  Cutcliffe,  and  other  shareholders,  the  motion 
for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  unanimously  passed.  Mr, 
Filer  then  presented  his  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr, 
Ranger,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Resolutions  as  to  dividend  and  bonus,  the  re-election  of 
Mr.  Burroughes  as  a  Director,  and  Mr.  Begbie  as  auditor, 
were  passed,  and  the  thanks  of  tlie  meeting  having  been  voted 
to  the  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  and  Manager,  the  general 
meeting  was  then  declared  to  have  terminated. 

The  extraordinary  general  meeting,  called  to  sanction  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  Directors,  to  arrange  the  order  of 
their  retirement,  and  to  give  the  Board  power  to  fill  up  vacan- 
cies from  the  time  of  any  liappening  till  the  next  annual  general 
meeting  was  then  held,  and  the  resolutions  in  relation  thereto 
carried. 
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THE    "ROYAL"    CHARTER 


"  1  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thauking  the 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  generally  for  the  great  assistance 
which  they  have  recently  afforded  me  and  my  colleagues 
iu  the  performance  of  a  very  diflicult  duty.  I  was  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  in  appealing  to  the  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians  iu  reference  to 
the  matter  to  which  I  aUude,  w^e  were  asking  them  to  go 
beyond  what  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  their  duty ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  felt  that  the  very  unusual  circum- 
stance of  the  members  of  an  English  association  having 
become  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a 
large  body  of  agriculturists  abroad  was  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  trespassing  on  their  time  and  attention.  I  firmly 
believe  that  a  very  great  amount  of  good  has  been  done 
among  those  foreign  agriculturists  to  whom  I  allude." 
So  said  Lord  Vernon,  and  very  gracefully  as  it  seems  to 
us,  at  the  Chambers'  dinner  of  the  other  day.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  The  Farmers'  Club,  as  held 
some  months  previously,  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  French  Peasant-Farmers' 
Seed  Fund,  thanking  the  committee  for  having  called  the 
attention  of  every  member  of  the  Club  to  the  movement. 
Then,  again,  just  a  year  since,  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  reported  thus  to  a 
general  meeting  of  its  members :  "  The  president 
and  council  of  the  Societe  des  Agriculteurs  de 
France  have  invited  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  to  take  part  in  the  Interuational  Agricultural 
Congress  to  be  held  next  year  in  Paris,  and  to  furnish  a 
report  on  British  agriculture.  The  council  have  deter- 
mined to  accept  this  invitation,"  and  so  on.  Alas !  we 
all  know  but  too  well  what  has  happened  in  the  interim. 
Instead  of  the  English  council  going  as  honoured  guests 
to  Paris,  the  Society  of  French  Agriculturists  have  come 
as  something  like  suppliants  to  England. 

We  have  already  shown  how  this  appeal  has  been 
answered.  The  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  "  gone  beyond  what  was  strictly  in 
accordance  with  their  duty,"  and  the  Farmers'  Club  has 
put  the  question  as  a  personal  one  to  each  of  its  members, 
and  yet  there  is  one  very  noticeable  omission  here.  It  is 
true  that  in  Lord  Vernon  there  has  been  provided  a  most 
efl&cient  chairman  of  the  French  Farmers'  Seed  Fund ; 
but  at  the  first  meeting  his  lordship  was  careful  to  say 
that  he  attended  only  as  an  individual,  and  in  no  way  as  the 
representative  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
In  fact,  of  all  our  agricultural  institutions  of  any  calibre 
the  Royal  Society  has  guarded  itself,  through  its  council, 
from  evincing  any  sympathy  with  the  terrible  disti'ess  of 
the  French  farmers.  It  certainly  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  French  Society,  but  so  soon  as  that  body  fell  into 
adversity  its  good  English  friend  discreetly  determined  to 
know  it  no  more.  The  cut  complete  was  at  once  ad- 
ministered. The  reason  offered  for  this  course,  if  not 
very  novel  is  at  least  very  noticeable.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  council  immediately  after  the  French  Fund  was 
started,  a  member  present  proposed  that  a  grant  of  £500 
be  authorised  for  this  object ;  but  he  was  at  once  met 
with  the  objection  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  the 
Charter  really  would  not  allow  of  the  money  of  the  So- 
ciety being  devoted  to  any  such  a  purpose ; 
and  so  the  motion  was  withdi'awn  and  the 
subject  dropped.  This  story  of  the  Charter  stopping  the 
way  is  of  course  a  very  old  one,  as,  in  years  past,  when- 
ever anybody  wished  to   do  anything  the  Charter  was 


tolerably  sure  to  interfere.  No  one,  however,  can  have 
failed  to  observe  how  much  the  tone  and  conduct  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  have  improved  within  the  last 
year  or  two ;  and  really  if  the  Charter  be  still  the  old 
bogie  which  frightens  us  from  our  path,  the  sooner 
its  turnip-head  be  knocked  off  the  better.  But  we  scarcely 
see  how  in  this  case  the  Charter  was  to  blame.  If  the 
council  could  not  "go  beyond  what  was  strictly  in 
accordance  with  its  duty,"  as  some  other  Societies  had,  it 
might  at  least  do  as  much  as  it  had  done  before.  Instead 
of  there  being  any  impossibility  about  making  a  grant 
for  the  French  Fund,  there  was  the  very  strongest  pre- 
cedent to  warrant  such  an  act.  In  the  cash  accouut  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  for  the  yearl863 
the  following  item  will  be  found  on  the  expenditure  side  ; 

Memorial  to  the  late  Prince  Consort — £100. 

As  we  can  find  no  reference  to  this  in  the  report,  we 
are  here  induced  to  seek  some  explanation.  Has  the 
Society  laid  out  £100  for  a  memorial  to  its  late  lamented 
President  to  be  placed  in  one  of  its  own  rooms  ?  If  so, 
the  expense  would  clearly  be  as  justifiable  as  the  purchase 
of  books,  prints,  or  other  house  furniture?  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  Council  simply  given  a  subscription 
of  £100  from  the  Society's  funds  towards  a  memorial  to 
the  Prince  Consort,  in  which  the  Society  has  no  interest 
whatever  ?  Should  this  be  the  fact,  as  we  take  it  to  be, 
the  further  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  the  Charter 
can  sanction  a  grant  of  £100  for  a  memorial  to  a  Prince, 
and  refuse  to  sanction  any  grant  whatever  towards  the 
relief  of  a  sorely-tried  body  of  agriculturists  ?  As  Dr. 
Crisp  says,  the  Charter  certainly  appears  to  be  made  of 
"  squeezable  materials." 

We  have  willingly  testified  for  some  time  past  to  the 
manifest  improvement  almost  everywhere  observable  in 
the  way  in  which  the  business  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  is  conducted ;  and  in  proof  of  this  we  need  go 
no  further  back  than  to  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  council,  as  published  in  our  last  number.  We  can 
remember  the  day  when  that  list  of  farms  entered  and 
judges  appointed  would  have  been  kept  back  to  the  last 
possible  moment;  when  everybody  would  have  been 
sworn  to  secrecy,  until  everybody  else  knew  every  man 
who  had  a  farm  in  training.  In  the  good  old  times  the 
report,  wherein  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  gets 
such  "  a  wigging,"  would  have  been  carefully  with- 
held from  the  public,  or  smuggled  into  a  corner  of  The 
Journal,  where  nobody  ever  thought  of  looking  for  it. 
But  those  times  are  gone,  members  now  do  read 
their  books,  and  the  agricultural  world  knows,  as  it  should 
do,  very  much  of  what  the  Agricultural  Society  is  doing." 
Let,  then,  the  councU  be  especially  careful  not  to 
inoculate  their  energetic  Secretary  and  Editor  with  the 
lethargic  matter  of  that  musty  old  Charter.  But,  indeed, 
Mr.  Jenkins  already  declares  the  Charter  forbids  any 
discussion  of  subjects  to  be  brought  forward  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  whereas  Dr.  Crisp  says  everything  now  is  brought 
before  Pai-liameut.  In  plain  truth,  the  times  have 
changed  since  the  Charter  was  invented.  Nothing  was 
so  safe  in  utterance  some  few  years  since  as  that  precious 
piece  of  clap-trap  about  not  interfering  in  the  dealings  be- 
tween man  and  man,  when  the  legislature  is  always  inter- 
fering between  man  and  man  ;  just  as  agricultural  matters 
are  either  pending  or  to  be  brought  before  Parliament. 
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Of  course,  as  Dr.  Crisp  says  and  as  everybody  knows, 
the  game  evil  materially  concerns  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, to  promote  which  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
was  instituted.  But  somehow  or  other  the  game  evil 
seems  fated  to  be  shelved  in  certain  quarters.  The  Cen- 
tral Chamber  of  Agriculture,  whose  special  mission  was 
to  look  to  agricultui'al  matters  before  Parliament,  has 


never  taken  up  the  question  in  earnest,  as  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  would  also  avoid  it,  as  its  mission  is 
not  to  look  to  matters  before  Parliament,  but  the  rather 
to  look  very  hard  the  other  way.  Still,  if  the  Scotch 
farmer  be  permitted  to  denounce  Hypothec  in  the  Journal, 
the  Southron  may  surely  scare  away  the  hares  and  rabbits 
from  his  own  meetings. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION 
AT     SOUTH     KENSINGTON. 


The  annual  series  of  exhibitions  commenced  at  South 
Kensingtou  this  year  demand  some  notice  at  our  hands, 
from  the  fact  that  it  takes  for   illustration   in  the  first 
series  of  manufactures.  Wool  aud  the  Woollen  trades,  one 
of  the  principal   industries    of  the  couutry,  and  that  in 
which   farmers   are   necessarily   lai'gely  interested.     We 
have  waited  a   short  time   after  the  opening  so  that  the 
first  hurry  of  inauguration  might  be  over,  and  the  exhibits 
and  machinery  at  work  be  seea  to  advantage.  That  the  Ex- 
hibition thus  opened  will   become  a  fashionable  lounge, 
appears  already  to  be  quite  evident,  for  the  artistic  and 
attractive  element  is  that  which  has  evidently  guided  the 
minds  of  the  Commissioners.     Their  primary  object  has 
been  to  collect  all  that  could  delight  the  eye  and  amuse  the 
visitor,  so  that   everything  dull   and  unattractive  in  raw 
material,   or    monotonous   in    useful  manufactures,    has 
been  either  kept  out   of  the  building  or  thrown  into  the 
back  ground.     Fine  Arts  have  the  supremacy,  and  elegance 
and   oraamentation   rather  than   utility   are   the   ruling 
deities.     Hence  the  galleries  are  filled  with  statuary,  pic- 
tures, architectural  illustrations,  porcelain,   and    china, 
whilst  the  humbler  representations  of  the  potter's   art, 
and  the   shoddy    cloths    for   the  million,  are   ignored. 
Even  in  the   representation  of  the  living  animals  which 
furnish  the  raw  material  of  the  great  woollen  industry, 
we  have  but  a  meagre  display,  which  is  surprising,  see- 
ing that  there  is  ample  room  for  sheds  to  hold  representa- 
tives  of  the  several  breeds  of  foreign  and  native  sheep. 
As    an  international  Exhibition  or  test    of  comparative 
pi'ogress,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  Kensington  Show 
as  an  entire  failure.     The  principal  wool-producing  coun- 
tries of  Europe,    Australia,   Africa,  America,  and  India, 
are  comparatively  unrepresented,  except  by  a  few  meagre 
samples  of  wool.     The  cases  of  fleeces,  and  samples   of 
wool  in  the  grease  or  scoured,    with  the  large  wall- space 
at  commaud,   might   have  been  made   most   instructive 
and  interesting,   but   the  opportunity  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  the  mere  display  of  machinery  at  work  in  weav- 
ing aud  spinning,  and  an  accumulation  of  fine  arts.     Pic- 
tures and  music  will,  no  doubt,  attract  the  select  pleasure- 
seeking  public ;   but  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  world    ought   to  be  treated  fairly,  and  if  they  are 
invited  and   admitted,   they  should  have  their  place    of 
honour  equally  with  the  artist  or  the  art-manufacturer. 
London  is  largely  interested  in  the  woollen   manufacture, 
as  the  bulk  of  the  foreign   wool   imported  comes  here. 
Out  of  880,000  bales  received  last  year,  711,000  came  to 
London,    and   were    distributed   to    home    and  foreign 
manufacturers  at  the  colonial  wool  sales,  held  in  London. 
Liverpool   received  about   148,000    bales.      There   are 
in  London  5  wool  warehouse  keepers,   33  wool  brokers, 
29  wool  merchants,  and  18  wool  staplers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  163  woollen  warehousemen  and  the  large  army  of 
woollen  drapers  who  supply  the   millions  of  customers 
-of  the  metropolis.     The  proportion  of  the  fleece    of  one 
sheep  per  head  to  the  population  kept  in  the  kingdom. 


does  not  furnish  enough  wool  for  our  owQ  use,  irrespective 
of  the  foreign  demands  made  for  our  woollen  manufac- 
tures ;  hence  our  factories  are  such  excellent  customers  to 
the   sheep  breeders  of  the  Cape,  Australia,  and  the  River 
Plate.     The  manufacture   begins  with  the  slapler,  who 
buys  the  wool  of  the  farmer,   or  broker,  and   ends  with 
the  merchant.     It  is  divided   into   three   principal   pro- 
cesses, which  are  again  subdivided.     First  there  is  what  is 
called  the  manufacturer,  secondly  the  finisher,  and  thirdly 
the   rag   grinder.      The     first    manufactures    the     raw 
material  into  cloth.     The   second  finishes  it,  or  gives  it 
its  appearance  as  it  is  ordinarily  worn.     The  third  takes 
the  manufacture  of  the  two  former  processes  when  thrown 
aside   by  the   wearer,    cuts   it   into   patches,    which  he 
forcibly   tears     asundei-,     and     then    remodels   it    into 
raw  material,  to  be  again  used  by  the  first  customer.     Of 
so  much  consequence  is  this  last  process  to  the  trade  that 
the  rag  machines  of  the  town  of  Leeds  alone  are  capable, 
in  full  work,  of  adding  to  the  annual  stock  of  wool  the 
equivalent  of  the  fleeces  of  600,000  sheep,  averaging  7  lb. 
each.     The  woollen  trade  of  the  kingdom  is  divided  into 
three  great  sections,  comprising — 1.  What  is  known  as 
worsted   fabrics   made  from  combed  wool ;  2,  Woollen 
fabrics  made  from  carded  wool ;  and,  3,  Shoddy  fabrics, 
made  chiefly  from  old  woollen  rags  and  the  wool  extracted 
from  mixed  goods,  and  reworked  up  with  a  little  new. 
The    Worsted    Manufactuee,  though     for    some 
centuries  it  had  its  chief  seat  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex,   has  now  obtained  a  remarkable  concentration  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.     Out  of  131,896  factory 
operatives  in  the  worsted  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
121,978  are  in  Yorkshire.     The  town  of  Bradford  is  the 
great  centre  of  the  manufacture,  and  the  prmcipal  market 
for  the  disposal  of  its  productions.     There  are  also  large 
numbers   engaged   at   Halifax,    Keighley,    Bingley,    and 
Waterford,   "besides    others    distributed     over    adjacent 
villages  and  other  counties — such  as  Leicester  and  Nor- 
folk.    To  these  must  be  added  a  large  number  of  persons 
employed  in  Lancashire  in.  the  manufacture  of  mousseline 
de  laines  and  other  light  worsted  fabrics,  and  who  in  the 
factory  returns  are  included  in  the  department  of  cotton. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  besides  the  hands 
employed  within  the  factories,  there  are  numbers  of  wool- 
sorters,     combers,     hand-loom     weavers,    dyers,      &c., 
employed   out   of   the   factory,    and   these   at   a  mode- 
rate    calculation      may     be     reckoned     at      flfty     per 
cent.,     or     one    worker   employed    out     for     two     in. 
The  worsted   factories   in   1868'were  687,  of  which  293 
v/ere  employed  in  spinning ;  2  being  in  Devon,  1  in  Dur- 
ham, 3  in  Lancaster,  4  in  Norfolk,  2  each  in  Somerset 
and  Westmoreland,  7  in  Worcester,  and  272   in  York ; 
213  exclusively  employed  in  weaving,  of  which  1  in  Dur- 
ham, 5  in  Lancaster,  3  in  Warwick,  24  in  Worcester,  and 
180  in  York;    besides  which  there  were  165  employed 
both  in  spinning  and  weaving,  aU  in  Yorkshire,  except 
one  at  Worcester.     There  were  besides  these  16  factories 
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not  included  in  the  above  descriptions,  1  beiufj;  iu 
Durham,  2  in  Lancashire,  3  iu  Middlesex,  and  10  in  York- 
shire. A  distinguishing  feature  in  the  worsted  trade  is  the 
variety  of  fabrics  produced,  and  the  diversity  of  purposes 
to  which  they  cau  be  applied.  Thus  we  have  fabrics 
composed  entirely  of  wool,  of  wool  and  cotton,  of  wool 
and  silk,  of  wool,  silk,  and  cotton,  and  of  alpaca  and  mo- 
hair mixed  with  cotton  and  silk.  The  iirst  division  in- 
cludes the  old  fabrics  called  says,  serges,  shalloons,  last- 
ings,  and  other  stout  and  heavy  articles  largely  consumed 
in  the  exjrort  trade.  It  also  includes  damasks  for 
furniture  and  hangings,  made  chiefly  at  Halifax,  and 
single-twilled  merinos,  which  up  to  the  year  1836  was 
the  main  article  sold  for  ladies'  dresses.  Under  the 
second  head  are  comprised  the  two  fabi-ics  known  as 
Coburg  and  Orleans  cloths,  the  production  of  which  is 
immense.  The  silk-warp  and  worsted- weft  goods  ai-e  rich 
and  durable,  and  include  the  elegant  productions  of  the 
Norwich  looms.  The  alpaca  and  mohair  manufactures 
are  carried  on  chiefly  at  Bradford  and  Biugley,  and  are 
used  largely  for  ladies'  and  children's  dresses,  for  coatings, 
vestings,  linings,  umbrella  and  parasol  cloths,  &c.  After 
deducting  the  export  of  worsted  goods,  there  will  still 
remain  for  the  whole  female  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ii'eland,  from  t'ne  infant  in  the  nurse's  arms,  to  the 
"  oldest  female  inhabitant,"  a  dress  of  worsted  stuff  each 
year  seven  yards  in  length. 

2.  The  Woollen  Manufacture. — The  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  and  the  West  of  England  are  the  chief  seats 
of  this  extensive  industry.  Leeds  is  the  most  important 
centre,  and  may  be  considered  the  metropolis  of  the  wool- 
len trade.  Huddersfield,  with  its  neighbourhood,  is  the 
second  in  importance,  and  is  famed,  in  addition  to  the 
production  of  broadcloths,  for  its  lai-ge  trade  in  fancy 
trowserings.  In  the  West  of  England,  Trowbridge,  in 
Wiltshire,  is  the  centre  of  a  large  district  which  produce 
fancy  goods  and  light  cloths  of  many  descriptions  ;  and 
Stroud  in  Gloucestershire  is  celebrated  for  its  scarlet  and 
other  bright-coloured  cloths,  a  celebrity  which  it  derives 
from  the  peculiar  fitness  of  its  waters  for  the  dyeing  pro- 
cesses. The  woollen  manufacture  in  its  various  branches 
is  very  extensively  difl'used,  and  not  concentrated  like 
cotton.  According  to  the  last  factory  return  it  prevailed 
in  23  counties  of  England,  10  of  Wales,  25  of  Scotland, 
and  12  of  Ireland.  More  than  one-half  of  the  opera- 
tives employed  in  the  woollen  factories  were  in  the  county 
of  York— 57,843  out  of  101,938.  The  Scotch  goods, 
tweeds,  tartans,  &c.,  are  generally  of  a  beautiful  soft 
character  and  permanent  dye.  Blankets,  which  are  also 
included  in  this  class,  are  chiefly  made  at  Witney  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  at  Dewsbury  in  Yorkshire.  Flannels  are 
produced  in  Wales,  chiefly  by  hand  labour,  and 
Rochdale  and  district  is  now  the  centre  of  the  Eng- 
lish branch  of  this  trade.  Felt  druggeting  is  made 
in  the  Yorkshire  district,  and  is  largely  used  in 
England  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  carpets. 
The  woollen  factories  employed  in  spinning  in  1868 
were  549,  distributed  as  follows  :  Anglesea  13,  Brecon  9, 
Cardigan  30,  Carmarthen  22,  Carnarvon  21,  Chester  5, 
Cornwall  1,  Cumberland  8,  Denbigh  11,  Derby  4,  Devon 

3,  Durham  1,  Flint  2,  Glamorgan  35,  Lancaster  8,  Lei- 
cester 22,  Lincoln  1,  iMonmouth  16,  Montgomery  23, 
Norfolk  2,  Nottingham  2,  Oxford  8,  Pembroke  18,  Salop 

4,  Somerset  8,  AVestmoreland  9,  and  York  263.  There 
were  42  employed  specially  in  weaving,  located  in  the 
following  counties  :  Chester  2,  Lancaster  2,  Pembroke  1, 
Salop  and  Somerset  each  1,  and  York  35.  The  number 
employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  conjointly  was  635,  as 
follows:  Carmarthen  2,  Carnarvon  1,  (Jhester  10,  Corn- 
wall 1,  Cumberland  2,  Denbigh  5,  Derby  9,  Devon  9, 
Durham  3,  Gloucester  62,  Hereford  2,  Lancaster  81, 
Merioneth   5,  Montgomery  9,  Northumberland  9,    Ox- 


ford 2,  Pembroke  1,  Radnor  1,  Somerset  11,  Westmore- 
land 3,  Wilts  25,  and  York  382.  Of  factories  employed 
only  in  finishing,  there  were  34  in  Lancashire,  and  96  in 
York;  and  besides  these  were  64  factories  not  included 
in  either  of  tlie  above  descriptions,  situated  5  each  in 
Chester  and  Devon,  i  each  in  Leicester,  Middlesex,  and 
Northumberland,  9  in  Somerset,  and  42  in  York. 

3.  Shoddy  Fakkics. — The  number  of  shoddy  fac- 
tories in  1868  was  23  in  Lancashire,  and  81  in  Yorkshire. 
These  gave  employment  to  3,187  persons,  about  half  male 
and  half  female. 

Having  now  given  an  introductory  sketch  of  the 
woollen  trade  generally  of  the  country,  as  illustrated  by 
the  samples  and  machinery  shown  in  the  Exhibition,  we 
now  proceed  to  sneak  in  detail  of  some  of  the  objects. 

The  woollen  manufactures  are  so  widely  scattered 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  comparative 
merits.  The  carpets  of  various  kinds  are  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  lower  pottery,  or  eastern  arcade,  beneath  the 
foreign  picture  gallery,  while  the  broadcloths  and  general 
woollen  goods  are  badly  displayed,  for  the  most  part  on 
folding  screens  in  the  various  upper  circular  galleries  of 
the  Albert  llall,  involving  great  fatigue  in  reaching 
them. 

In  representation  of  the  hair  and  wool  bearing  animals  we 
noticed  three  small  stuft'ed  Shetland  sheep  exhibited  by  J. 
Laureuson  in  the  machinery  court,  and  a  few  living  ani- 
mals in  sheds  in  the  adjoining  yard  contributed  from  the 
Zoological  Gardens  and  by  some  private  exhibitors.  They 
comprised  the  following  animals :  By  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  a  female  guanaco  {Attchemu  huanaco), 
a  male  llama  (A.  rjlama),  two  small  female  moufflons 
{Ocis  musimoii),  the  wild  sheep  of  Europe,  a  male  of  the 
Cashmere  shawl  goat  {Capra  hlrcKs),  and  a  black  male 
of  the  Indian  fat-tailed  sheep  (Ovls  ariesj.  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts  lends  two  male,  and  one  female,  alpaca  (Auchenia 
pacosj  ;  Messrs.  Sturgeon,  Son  and  Co.,  of  Grays'  Hall, 
Essex,  two  Merino  rams ;  Mr.  H.  Dudding,  a  long- 
woolled  Lincoln ;  Mr.  T.  B.  Browne,  a  long-woolled 
Cotswold  ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  James,_  a  pure  Dorset  ram,  as 
a  representation  of  intermediate  wool ;  Mr.  G.  Wallis,  an 
Oxfordshire  Down ;  and  jMr.  T.  B.  Browne,  a  Glou- 
cestershire sheep,  as  illustrations  of  short  wool. 
Near  the  door  in  passing  out  to  the  shed  of  living  animals, 
is  a  case  of  wool  in  24  compartments,  in  which  are  samples 
of  Hampshire  teg  and  ewe  wools,  of  W^iltshire,  Sussex  and 
Dorset ;  ditto  of  Kent  wethers  and  Dorset  horns.  Above  it 
stands  a  small  case  with  a  fleece  of  white  Iceland  wool, 
shown  by  C.  C.  Brochner  &  Co.,  of  Hull.  Robert  Gird- 
wood,  wool  broker  of  Tanfield,  Edinburgh,  shows  42 
fleeces  of  Scotch  wool  of  last  year's  clips,  including  laid 
Cheviot,  Southdown  (2ad  cross),  hogg  fleece,  Leicester, 
Shropshire,  kc.  Richardson  and  Fletcher,  wool  brokers 
of  Dublin,  show  five  Irish  fleeces  and  samples  of  lamb's 
wool. 

The  annual  production  of  wool  in  Ireland  previous 
to  the  year  1865,  only  amounted  to  about  25,000  bales  (2i 
packs  each),  but  from  that  time  to  the  present  there  has 
been  an  increase,  bringing  the  amount  up  to  31,000  bales, 
which,  for  common  purposes,  may  be  divided  into  four 
principal  classes :  Dublin  type,  comprising  Counties  Car- 
low,  Kilkenny,  &c.,  about  18,000  bales ;  Galway  type, 
with  parts  of  Cork,  Mayo,  Clare,  &c.,  &c.,  7,000  bales; 
Mountain  and  Seaside,  Wicklow,  jNIayo,  Kerry,  &c.,  &c., 
3,500  bales ;  Cross-breds,  Scotch  and  Sundries  from  Mayo, 
Donegal,  &c.,  &c.,  2,500  bales. 

Breeders  are  giving  a  marked  preference  to  long-woolled 
sheep,  and  they  arc  employing  almost  exclusively  Leicester 
and  Lincoln  rams.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that  we 
remark  in  the  returns  of  the  Agricultural  Commission  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  so-called  Dublin  type,  and  a 
diminution  of  the  Galway.     This,  of  course,  is  a  conse- 
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queuce  of  the  great  demand  whick  has  existed   for  some 
time  past  for  deep  bright  lustre  wools  for  Yorkshire. 

Of  Australian  wools,  the  Peel  River  I/aud  aud  Mineral 
Company  (Limited),  show  fleeces  of  Merino.  A.  Web- 
ster tieeces  from  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria, 
and  New  Zealand.  T.  Russell  and  Co.,  aud  Messrs. 
Learmouth,  Victoria  fleeces.  Sturgeon  and  Sons,  Grays, 
Essex,  samples  of  Merino  washed  wools.  David  Smith,  in 
the  illustration  of  his  chemical  process  of  cleaning  Buenos 
Ayres  burry  wool,  shows  English  wool-pickings,  locks 
from  foreign  skin  wool,  for  cloth-making  when  burred 
by  machinery ;  scoured  Buenos  Ayres,  and  burrs  or  waste. 
Robert  Linklater  shows  Shetland  wool  in  natural  colours, 
and  J.  Cogswell,  Silesian  wool;  Jackson  Barwise,Californian 
and  Nevada  wool.  Of  Hungarian  wools  there  are  a  few 
exhibitors.  The  Wool  Washing  Manufactory  of  Pesth 
shows  a  case  of  ten  samples  of  washed,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Kretschmar  Hungarian  wool,  and  Salanion,  Bisehitz  and 
Son  washed  aud  unwashed  IMeriuo,  and  J.  Hung  two 
skeins  of  yarn.  G.  Malliuson,  jun.,  of  Huddersfield,  ex- 
hibits a  fleece  of  wool  in  sorted  qualities,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  colonial  wools,  more  than  24  samples.  Petrie's 
improved  wool-scouring  machine  (Rochdale),  with  new 
patent  slide  lifting  and  delivery  apparatus,  with  swing 
rakes,  separately  balanced,  and  elastic  steel  weight  levers, 
&c.,  is  interesting  in  operation.  The  last  balanced  swing 
rake  delivers  the  wool  upon  the  plate  bars  of  the  slide- 
lifter.  It  is  then  passed  forward  towards  the  squeezing 
rollers  by  brass  teeth  alternately  protruding  and  retreat- 
ing. The  wool  is  conveyed  up  the  incline  in  such  a  way 
that  it  does  not  hook,  felt,  or  tangle,  and  is  in  the  pro- 
cess thoroughly  drained.  This  invention  is  adapted  to 
all  wools — long  or  short  staple.  It  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  for  the  purpose  has  been  found  a 
simple,  durable,  and  efticient  machine.  The  lifter  can  be 
applied  to  old  machines.  Water  under  pressure  can  be 
passed  through  the  pipe  of  the  mud-swiller  to  SAvill  out 
the  sand  or  dirt  from  underneath  the  perforated  bottom 
plates  when  cleaning  out  the  washing  bowl.  They  also  show 
an  improved  wool-drying  apparatus  for  hot  or  cold  air. 
In  the  exterior  yard,  parallel  with  the  Machinery  in 
Motion  Court,  there  are  portable  lO-horse  engines,  by 
Ruston,  Proctor,  and  Co.,  Robey  and  Co.  (limited),  and 
Marshall,  Sons,  and  Co. ;  one  of  14-horse  power,  by 
Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Head.  Messrs.  Robey  and  Co.,  also 
have  an  8-horse  power  engine  working  Hodgson's  patent 
wire  rope  transport  system  which  is  now  in  use  by  the 
Government  at  Purfleet,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  by  the  Spanish  Government  and  by  many  leading 
firms  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  simple,  cheap,  and 
efiective  in  its  action.  There  is  a  line  3  miles  long 
at  St.  Quentin,  France,  which  carries  100  tons 
of  beet-root  daily  to  the  sugar  factory  and  distillery. 
The  intermittent  nature  of  this  work  renders 
it  essential  to  adopt  a  method  of  transport  which 
shall  cost  nothing  when  not  employed ;  and  the  fact  of 
being  independent  of  bad  roads  in  the  winter  season, 
when  this  manufacture  is  carried  on,  has  been  found  of 
itself  a  sutticient  advantage,  without  counting  the  enor- 
mous saving  effected  over  road  transport  under  any 
circumstances.  In  the  tropics  it  will  also  be  found  in- 
valuable. The  absence  of  roads  on  most  sugar  planta- 
tions, and  the  immense  quantity  of  cane  to  be  transported 
in  proportion  to  sugar  produced,  make  the  merits  of  the 
wire  tramway  for  this  purpose  distinctly  appreciable. 
The  mountainous  districts  in  which  coffee  is  always  grown 
stand  in  special  need  of  a  contrivance  for  carriages  which 
is  practically  independent  of  surface  irregularities.  Al- 
thovrgh  the  weight  of  coft'ee  collected  from  the  diftereut 
parts  of  a  plantation  may  not  make  it  worth  while  to 
construct  internal  means  of  communication,  yet  the 
aggregate  of  district  produce  is  now  conveyed  to  market 


by  means  oftentimes  as  expensive  as  carriage  by  wire 
tramway.  The  line  exhibited  is  a  short  section  of  one 
capable  of  carrying  100  tons  per  day,  divided  into  I  cwt. 
loads.  The  shunting  arrangements  at  the  termini  are  in 
practice  from  three  to  six  miles  apart,  and  the  rope  is 
supported  over  the  whole  distance  by  from  70  to  150 
posts  and  puUies  similar  to  those  shown.  The  engine 
driving  this  line  is  capable  of  working  one  li  miles  long. 
The  longest  line  at  present  constructed  is  fourteen  miles. 
Messrs.  Ensor's  line,  at  Woodville,  near  Burtou-on- 
Trent,  carrying  clay,  has  been  at  work  eighteen  months, 
and  has  given  great  satisfaction  :  it  has  the  original  rope 
now  running.  Lines  of  this  system  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  an  endless  wire  rope,  supported  on  a  series 
of  pulleys  carried  by  posts,  which  are  ordinarily  about 
300  feet  apart.  Where  necessary,  much  longer  spans  are 
taken,  amounting  to  1,000  feet.  This  rope  passes  at  one 
end  of  the  line  round  a  drum,  driven  by  any  available 
power,  at  a  speed  of  from  four  to  six  miles  an  hour.  The 
boxes  in  which  the  load  is  carried  are  hung  on  the  rope 
at  the  loading  end,  the  attachment  consisting  of  a  pen- 
dant of  peculiar  shape,  which  maintains  the  load  in 
perfect  equilibrium,  and  at  the  same  time  enables 
it  to  pass  the  supporting  pulleys  with  ease.  Each  of  these 
boxes  carries  from  I  cwt.  to  10  cwt.,  and  the  delivery  is 
at  the  rate  of  about  200  boxes  per  hour.  The  loading 
and  discharging  arrangements,  as  well  as  the  proportions 
of  such  lines,  can  be  varied  to  any  extent  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  any  particular  trade,  the  carrying  power 
ranging  from  10  tons  to  1,000  tons  per  day.  A  special 
arrangement  is  made  at  each  end  of  the  line,  consisting 
of  rails  so  placed  as  to  I'cceive  the  small  wheels  with 
which  the  boxes  are  provided,  and  shunt  them  from  the 
rope.  The  boxes  thus  become  suspended  from  a  fixed 
rail  instead  of  the  moving  rope,  and  can  be  run  to  any 
point  to  which  the  rail  is  carried  for  loading  or  delivering, 
and  again  run  on  to  the  rope  for  retm-ning.  The  suc- 
cession is  continuous,  and  the  rope  is  never  required  to 
stop.  Curves,  either  sudden  and  sharp,  or  of  large 
radius,  are  easily  passed,  and  inclines  of  one  iu 
six  or  seven  are  admissible  on  this  system,  and  by  spe- 
cial arrangements  gradients  of  one  in  three  are 
surmounted.  The  rope  may  be  driven  by  steam  or  water 
power,  or  in  small  applications  by  horses,  for  farming, 
&c.  Its  applicability  to  cross  mountainous  or  hilly  dis- 
tricts will  be  apparent  at  a  glance,  as  its  cost  of  construc- 
tion increases  but  little  under  such  circumstances, 
whilst  that  of  a  road  or  railroad  is,  perhaps, 
increased  tenfold,  and  its  daily  working  cost 
doubled  or  trebled.  The  rope  being  continuous  no  power 
is  lost  on  undulating  ground,  as  the  descending  loads  help 
those  ascending.  In  the  minor  applications,  such  as  short 
transport  from  mines  to  railways,  the  landing  or  shipping 
of  goods  in  harbours  and  roadsteads,  and  the  carriage  of 
agricultural  produce  on  farms,  some  peculiar  features  of 
the  system  render  it  specially  advantageous.  Amongst 
these  are  the  facility  with  which  power  can  be  transmitted 
by  the  rope  and  taken  off"  at  any  required  point  for  mining 
or  other  purposes.  In  lines  terminating  on  the  seaboard, 
or  on  great  rivers,  a  manifest  advantage  is  secured  in  the 
facility  for  taking  goods  direct  to  or  from  ships  in  harbour 
or  roadstead  without  transhipment  into  lighters.  The 
following  is  the  approximate  price  constructed  in  England  ; 
for  6-mile  lengths  shorter  lines  are  relatively  rather 
dearer.  50  tons  per  day  in  ^  cwt,  boxes :  Machinery 
and  rope  pulleys,  posts,  &c.,  £216,  rolling  stock  £51, 
engine  £73.  The  cost  of  working  these  lines  will  vary 
much,  according  to  circumstances,  but  may  be  generally 
stated  thus  for  average  conditions  and  ten  mile  lengths, 
viz :  50  tons  per  day  2id.  per  ton  per  mile,  100  tons  per 
day  Ifd.  per  ton  per  mile,  200  tons  per  day  l^d.  per  ton 
per  mile,  larger  quantities  at  Id.  per  ton  per   mile.      The 
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above  estimate  includes  every  item  of  engine  power,  labour 
aud  attendance,  repairs,  replacement  of  rope,  lubrication, 
and  interest  on  capital. 

Some  fleeces  sorted  in  cases  are  sbown  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Marriner,  including  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Kent 
wools.  The  principal  machinery  attracting  attention  are 
the  worsted-carding  engine  of  Piatt  Brothers ;  the  back- 
washing  machine  of  S.  Wood ;  Noble's  short-wool  combing 
machine,  and  the  wool-winding  machine — all  by  Walms- 
ley;  Lister's  long-wool  combing  machine;  several  of 
Keighley's  power  looms,  Leeming  and  Co.'s  worsted 
loom.  Hall's  Brussels  carpet  loom,  and  Templeton's  (of 
Glasgow)  Brussels  carpet  loom;  Tuer's  yarn-winding 
machine ;  Piatt's  wool-burning  machine,  with  feeder  and 
wool  chamber,  and  a  woollen  power  loom;  Hall's  (of 
Bury)  Scotch  carpet  loom,  and  a  loom  weaving  Brussels 
carp'et,  with  patent  magnetic  wire  motion  ;  Ferrabie's 
cloth-fulling  and  raising,  or  dressing  machines ;  Gwynne's 
wool  and  sheep-shearing  and  wool-washing  machinery. 
There  are  very  few  foreign  exhibitors  in  wool  machinery, 
M.  C.  Martin,  of  Belgium,  being  the  principal — he  shows 
carding  engines,  reeling  machines,  opening  or  bui'ring  and 
oiling  machines.  In  England  oiling  is  usnally  performed 
by  hand,  most  unevenly  and  ineffectually. 

In  the  woollen  galleries,  the  Bradford  Chamber  of 
Commerce  shows  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  mixed 
goods,  representing  the  trade  of  the  town  and  district, 
including  specimens  of  sateen  cloths,  wool  reps,  and 
serges,  moreens,  lastings,  coatings,  plain  backs,  says,  me- 
rinos, shawl  cloths,  paramatta  silk  warp,  and  paramatta 
Norwich,  bareges,  camlets,  buntings,  and  double  twills ; 
also  fancy  prints,  and  figured  goods,  and  plain  mixed 
dress  goods.  W.  Bliss  and  Son,  of  Chipping  Norton, 
serges,  shawls,  and  coverlets.  The  Stroud  Local  Com- 
mittee makes  a  good  collective  display  of  coatings  and 
trouserings ;  and  there  are  thirty  private  exhibitors — 
not  a  large  representation  of  this  wide-spread  and 
extensive  manufacture  1  Of  flannels,  blanketings,  and 
rugs,  there  are  but  six  British  exhibitors,  and  only  eight 
foreign.  In  miscellaneous  woollens,  the  Wandle  Felt 
Company,  B.  Hepworth  and  Son,  R.  A.  Sanderson  and  Co., 
and  J.  Wilkinson,  Son,  and  Co.,  are  the  only  British  con- 
tributors. In  furniture,  woollens,  and  miscellaneous,  the 
Wakefield  Chamber  of  Commerce  show  Shetland,  fleecy,  and 
Andalusian  wools,  and  fingering  and  knitting  worsteds  ; 
Pim  Brothers,  andW.  Fry  and  Co.,  both  of  Dublin,  pop- 
lins aud  terries ;  for  upholstery  purposes,  Laurenson  and 
Co. ;  and  Thomas  Edmundsou,  Shetland  wool  goods;  and 
R.  Evans  and  Co.,  fringes  and  tassels. 

Horticultureisto  form  one  of  the  attractions  of  theExhibi- 
tion  this  year,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  section  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  take  the  lead.  Already  in  the 
arcades  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  near  the  Conservatory, 
are  shown  some  objects  interesting  to  farmers  and  others. 
John  Unite,  of  the  Edgeware  Road,  has  neat  styles  of  tents 
and  marquees  and  waterproof  rickcloths ;  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  of  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  have 
a  fine  display  of  hardy  ornamental  shrubs  and  ti-ees,  roses, 
&c. ;  Mr.  J.  Wills,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Old  Brompton, 
floricnltural  and  horticultural  buildings  and  decorations, 
&c. ;  Carter,  Dunnett,  and  Beale,  seedsmen  and  nursery- 
men, Holborn,  have  a  large  collection  of  agricultural 
seeds,  pulse,  &c.,  including  such  varieties  as  in  peas — 
Veitches's  Perfection,  King  of  Marrow,  McLean's  Princess 
Royal,  Premier  and  Advancer,  Bedman's  Imperial,  British 
Queen,  Imperial  Wonder,  and  Laxton's  Quality,  Mammoth 
purple  and  Imperial  green  kohl-rabi,  London  purple-top 


swede.  Imperial  hardy  swede,  mangold  wurtzel,  Florthan's 
and  Longfellow's  Pomeranian  white  globe  turnip. 
Of  wheats,  the  finest  shown  are  Yorkshire  White, 
Chedham,  Golden  Drop,  White  Talavera,  and  Nursery  ; 
red,  white,  and  trefoil  clovers,  and  numerous  grass  seeds, 
with  mixed  samples  for  permanent  pasture.  In  another 
arcade  Messrs.  Carter  show  their  fertilizers  and  different 
horticultural  elegancies.  The  finest  and  most  attractive 
display  is,  however,  that  of  Messrs,  Sutton  and  Son,  of 
the  Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Reading,  who 
have  fitted  up  a  most  expensive,  elaborate,  ornamental 
stand,  most  artistically  and  scientifically  arranged,  in  an 
extended  series  of  upright  small  glazed  compartments,  in 
which  an  enormous  variety  of  seeds  are  arranged, 
classified,  and  scientifically  named.  This  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  interesting  collections  of  seed 
ever  exhibited.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  handsome  polished 
glass  case,  divided  into  numerous  compartments,  and  in- 
cludes nearly  300  different  specimens  of  the  leading  vari- 
eties of  vegetable,  farm,  flower,  and  tree  seeds.  There  is  a 
large  collection  of  varieties  of  maize  on  the  cob.  The 
case  is  surmounted  by  some  handsome  and  truthful  paint- 
ings of  various  kinds  of  agricultural  roots,  and  on  one 
side  are  fine  specimens  of  mangolds,  swedes,  and  potatoes, 
in  splendid  condition,  giving  strong  evidence  of  their 
good  keeping  qualities.  There  is  also  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  botanical  specimens  of  grasses,  useful  alike 
for  instructive  and  business  purposes,  including  the  Poas, 
Festucas,  Bromus,  Dactylus,  Stipas,  Andropogons,  &c., 
with  numerous  varieties  of  grass  and  clover  seeds  for  per- 
manent pasture,  lawns,  and  other  purposes,  some  of  which 
have  recently  been  used  by  Messrs.  Sutton  in  sowing 
down  the  ornamental  grounds  in  the  Eastern  annexe  and 
French  courts. 

In  the  Pottery  class  the  following  objects  alone  call  for 
notice  in  our  columns :  Kiln  tiles  for  drying  malt  at  9d. 
and  lOd.,  and  Suffolk  bricks  50s.  per  1,000,  by  C.  O. 
Fison  ;  beehive -shelves,  jars,  filters,  and  other  articles,  by 
Doulton  and  Watts ;  corrugated  clay  roofing  and  ridge 
tiles,  the  former  £5  per  1,000  unpainted,  the  latter  Is. 
6d.  each,  bricks  27s.  the  1,000,  3-inch  and  6-inch  drain 
tiles  26s.  6d.,  and  4  gs.  the  1,000,  by  Hy.  Canister ; 
subsoil  drains  and  semicircular  pipes,  by  Edward  Brooke 
and  Sons,  Field  House  Fire-clay  Works,  Huddersfield ; 
fire-bricks,  sanitary  pipes,  and  drain  taps,  by  the  Kinsor 
Pottery  Company ;  drainage  pipes,  by  Henry  Doulton 
and  Co. ;  sewer  pipes,  by  .lames  Stiff  and  Sons ;  agricul- 
tural pipes,  by  H.  J.  and  C.  Major  ;  agricultural  roofing, 
and  ridge  tiles  of  ferrometallic  clay,  by  Thomas  Peake ; 
bi-ick-making  machine,  with  hand  feed  and  travelling 
hand  cutter,  by  J.  D.  Pinfold  ;  a  patent  brick-making 
machine,  by  Pollock,  Laing,  and  Powley  ;  Clayton,  Son, 
and  Howlett's  patent  self-delivery  bi-ick-cutting  appa- 
ratus ;  roofing  tiles  (Taylor's  patent),  from  the  BroomhaU 
Tile  and  Brick  Company  ;  Mr.  John  Matthews,  the  Royal 
Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare,  exhibits  ornamental  vases, 
floral  arborettes,  garden-pots,  and  all  descriptions  of 
pottery. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  objects  Messrs.  Chaplin  and 
Home  contribute  a  wool  store,  but  it  is  tioi  filled  with 
bales  of  wool ;  Messrs.  Cumming  and  Edwards  a  forage 
barn ;  Messrs.  F.  Morton  and  Co.  strained  wire  sheep- 
fencing  and  continuous  deer  or  park  fencing  for  animals 
and  enclosures ;  Messrs.  A.  Chaplin  and  Co.  a  portable 
steam  crane  for  loading  and  unloading  goods,  which  can 
be  made  to  propel  itself. 
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SALE    OF     A     PORTION      OF      LORD 

PENRHYN'S    SHORT-HORNS, 

At   Wicken  Pakk,  Stony  SteatforDj  on  Tuesday, 

May  2nd,  1871. 

BY  MR.  STRAFFORD. 

This  was  the  fifth  periodical  sale  of  Lord  Penrhya's 
surplus  stock.  Two  herds  are  kept,  the  principal  oue 
being  at  Peurhyu  Castle,  North  "Wales,  and  a  smaller  one 
on  the  Buckinghamshire  estate  at  Wicken,  where  the  sales 
are  held.  As  on  all  previous  occasions  there  w^as  a  very 
large  company  present,  not  only  of  his  lordship's  friends 
and  the  aristocracy  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  a  large 
number  of  Shorthorn  breeders  and  farmers  from  far  and 
near.  One  tribe  of  more  or  less  fashionable  descent  is 
generally  included  in  the  catalogue.  In  1869  the 
Darlingtons  and  Wild  Eyes  sold  remarkably  well,  and 
this  year  the  Duchess  Nancy  tribe  was  offered,  fourteen 
of  which  averaged  about  £108.  There  were  also  some 
other  equally  good  and  in  a  few  old  breeders'  opinion 
even  better-bred  tribes  to  the  fashionable  Duchess  Nancys, 
which  have  for  some  years  past  been  considered  as  the 
best-looking  stock  at  Penrhyn.  The  othei's  were  Mr.  John 
Wood's  old  Rosebud,  of  the  same  tribe  as  that  recently 
sold  at  Stanwick  Park  at  an  average  of  £93  ;  Mr.  Robin- 
son's Red  Rosette,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Revelrys,  descended  from  Mr.  Waldy's  stock,  whence 
came  the  Butterflies ;  also  his  Queen  of  Hearts,  of  Mr. 
Chrisp's  blood ;  and  finally  the  Virgins,  bred  from  an  old 
Lincolnshire  family.  The  prices  realized  for  these  animals 
were  so  uniform  that  no  difference  in  public  favour  could 
be  estimated  thereby,  with  one  exception  however.  The 
whole  of  the  Red  Rosettes  were  bought  by  Mr.  Thornton 
at  an  average  of  about  60  gs.,  and  also  the  highest-priced 
heifer  of  the  Wood  blood.  The  stock  certainly  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  the  management  of  Mr.  Doig  at 
Wicken,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Penrhyn,  as  they  were  brought 
out  in  first-rate  order  and  blooming  condition.  The  old 
cows  were  remarkably  good,  the  first  three  being  excel- 
lent animals,  and  by  many  thought  better  than  the  young 
stock ;  and  although  the  Duchess  Nancys  showed  little 
difterence  in  point  of  symmetry  or  quality  to  the  others, 
yet  the  extra  demand  on  account  of  the  fashionable  blood 
told  upon  the  prices.  The  second  cow,  Dulcinea,  was  a 
square  fine  animal,  which  readily  made  80  gs. ;  and 
Dora,  of  a  sheety  red  and  white  colour,  went  rather 
cheaper  at  60  gs.  Duenna  was  a  very  stylish  Bates  stamp 
of  cow,  with  two  pure  Dukes  on  the  Towneley  cross ; 
and  Rose  was,  if  anything,  more  massive,  with  a  remarkably 
fine  fore-end.  Mr.  Game  bought  two  thin  but  useful 
heifers  in  lots  10  and  11,  which,  as  it  was  rumoured,  were 
for  a  certain  company  abroad ;  and  the  steery-looking 
but  handsome  Diana  was  cheap  at  60  gs.,  if  a  breeder. 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  Hanwell,  gave  150  gs.  for  Dorothy  and 
160  gs.  for  Dutiful,  two  of  the  best  three-year-olds  in  the 
sale,  for  Mr.  Foster,  of  Killhow  ;  and  Mr.  Beauford  bought 
two  or  three  good  lots  for  Sir  Frederick  Williams,  of  Corn- 
wall. Cowslip  2nd,  the  only  heifer  of  the  tribe  in  the 
sale,  was  full  of  symmetry  but  very  rough  headed,  while 
she  sold  well  at  120  gs.  Dido,  au  extremely  rich- 
coloured  but  rather  light  hind-quarter  heifer,  fetched 
155  gs.  from  Mr.  Stone.  The  calves  sold  very  high  ;  the 
last  in  the  catalogue,  out  of  Dorothy,  was  put  in  at  50s., 
but  she  soon  went  away  to  76  gs.,  when  Mr.  Foster 
bought  her.  Two  young  calves  of  the  Duchess  Nancy 
tribes  fetched  respectively  42  gs.  and  65  gs.  each. 

The  bulls  have  always  been  a  feature  in  Lord  Penhryn's 
herd.  Selecting  the  best  in  the  country  himself,  those 
bred  at  Penrhyn  have  been  in  good  demand.  Most  of 
the  animals  were  by  Duke   of   Geneva  (19614),  Third 


Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21619),  or  Eleventh  Grand  Duke 
(21849),  all  of  the  Duchess  blood;  or  by  Cherry  Duke 
(25752),  of  the  Cherry  blood,  and  Second  Duke  of  Geneva 
(21591),  a  Wild  Eyes  bull,  and  apparently  a  very  good 
getter.  Twenty-one  young  bulls  were  now  ofl'ered,  some 
of  which  were  exceedingly  well  bred.  Duke  of  Waterloo, 
the  first  bull,  was  thick-fleshed  aud  well  coloured,  but  his 
blind-fold  face  told  of  bad  temper  ;  and  he  went  at  only 
51  gs.  The  two  other  Waterloo  bulls  were  considered 
two  of  the  best ;  Second  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  red  of 
very  fine  quality  and  flesh,  was  bought  for  Mr.  G. 
Paine,  of  Essex ;  and  Mr.  Thos.  Morris,  of  Maisemore, 
took  Third  Duke  of  Wellington  at  90  gs.  Three  bulls 
of  the  old  Cherry  tribe,  were  not  quite  so  fine  in  their 
hair  and  girth  as  many  like.  Mr.  Dormer  bought  Second 
Cherry  Duke,  rather  coarse-looking,  for  175  gs.;  while 
third  Cherry  Duke  was  a  better  bull,  aud  Mr.  Finlay  Dun 
took  him  for  200  gs. ;  and  the  third,  a  well-made 
animal,  but  unfurnished,  made  only  40  gs.  Second 
Wharfdale  Oxford  was  bred  from  the  Oxford  tribe,  a 
useful  bull  with  a  broad  loin ;  but  the  biddings  were 
very  slow,  and  he  finally  went  to  Mr.  Garfit  for  155  gs. 
The  Duchess  Nancys  have  usually  produced  good  bulls, 
and  oue  of  them  now  made  175  gs.  Some  calves, 
it  wiU  be  seen,  were  sold  at  capital  prices.  Lord  Penrhyn, 
as  usual,  occupied  the  chair  at  the  lunch ;  and  the  result 
of  the  day  was  altogether  encouraging. 

cows   AND   HEIFERS. 

Gracious,  red  ami  white,  calved  May  3,  1858,  by  Marmaduke 

(14897)— Mr.  W.  Nevett,  31  gs. 
Dulcinea,   red,  calved   April    1,  1863,   by  Duke   of  Geneva 

(19614)— Lord  Sudeley,  80  gs. 
Red  Rosette,  red  and  white,  calved  April  13,   1863,  by  3nd 

Duke  of  Tborndale  (17748)— Mr.  John  Thornton,  51  gs. 
Queen  of  Airdrie,  red  and  white,  calved  June  21, 1863,  by  2nd 

Duke  of  Aidrie  (19600)— Mr.  John  Lynn,  46  gs. 
Dora,  red  and  white,  calved  May  15, 1865,  by  Duke  of  Geneva 

(19614)— Mr.  R.  E.  Oliver,  60  gs. 
Sylvia,  roan,  calved  July  27, 1865,  by  Vampire  (19043)— Mr, 

Pyuu,  41  gs. 
Duenna,  red  and  white,  calved  January  9, 1866,  by  lltli  Grand 

Duke  (21849)— Mr.  J.  Clayden,  110  gs. 
Rose,  red  and  white,  calved  October  9,  1866,  by  2nd  Duke  of 

Geneva  (21591) — Mr.  John  Thornton,  105  gs. 
Queen  Anne,  roan,  calved  December  5,  1866,  by  2nd  Duke  of 

Geneva  (21591)— Mr.  W.  Nevett,  62  gs. 
Dulcimer,  red  and  white,  calved  February  13,  1867,  by  11th 

Grand  Duke  (21849)— Mr  G.  Game,  for  America,  105  gs. 
Rose  of  Wicken,  red  aud  white,   calved   October  3,  1867,  by 

2nd  Duke  of  Geneva  (21591)— Mr.  G.  Game,  67  gs. 
Diana,  red  roan,  calved  March  2, 1868,  by  3rd  Duke  of  Wharf- 
dale (21619)— Mr.  Stone,  60  gs. 
Dorothy,  red  and  white,  calved  April  1,  1863,  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Wharfdale  (21619)— Mr.  C.  Barnes,  for  Mr.  J.  P.  Foster, 

150  gs. 
Seraph,  white,  calved  April  3, 1868,  by  3nd  Duke  of  Geneva 

(21591)— Sir  F.  ».  lil  aras,  50  gs. 
Gratitude,  red  and  white,  calved  May  1, 1868,  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Wharfdale  (21619)— Mr.  Woodward,  41  gs. 
Queen  Blary,  red  and  white,  calved  October  2, 1868,  by  2nd 

Duke  of  Geneva  (21591)— Mr.  C.  H.  Cocks,  100  gs. 
Dutiful,  red,  calved  January  16,  1869,  by  3rd  Diike  of  Wharf- 
dale  (21619)— Mr.  C.  A.  Barnes,  for  Mr.  J.  P.  Foster, 

160  gs. 
Cowslip  2nd,  red  and  white,  calved  February  14,  1869,  by  3rd 

Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21619)— Mr.  G.  Game,  120  g%. 
Rebecca,  red  and  white,  calved  March  5,  1869,  by  4th  Grand 

Duke  (19874)— Mr.  Johu  Thornton,  51  gs. 
Dido,  roan,  calved  March  24,  1869,  by  3rd  Duke  of  Wharf- 
dale (21619)— Mr.  Stone,  155  gs. 
Sylph,  red  and  white,  calved  July  2,  1869,  by  Cherry  Duke 

(26752)— Mr.  George,  44  gs. 
Queen  Eleanor,  roan,  calved  July  21, 1869,  by  Cherry  Duke 

(25752)— Mr.  Cocks,  60  gs. 
Grateful,  red  and  white,  calved  September  39,  1869,  by  3rd 

Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21619)— Mr.  Musgrove,  71  gs. 
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Garland,  red  and  white,  calved  January  1,  1870,  by  11th 
Grand  Duke  (318i9)— Mr.  John  Thornton,  'Jl  gs. 

Uapiiue,  roan,  calved  March  11,  1870,  by  3rd  Duke  of  Wharf- 
dale  (21619)— Mr.  Game,  115  gs. 

Diligent,  roan,  calved  March  33, 1870,  by  3rd  Duke  of  Wharf- 
dale  (31619)— Mr.  Webb,  105  gs. 

Sunbeam,  roan,  calved  July  1,  1870,  by  Cherry  Duke  (35752) 
—Mr.  J.  M.  Harding,  26  gs. 

Queen  Mab,  red,  calved  August  5,  1870,  by  Cherry  Duke 
(25753)— Mr.  Harding,  40  gs. 

Dignity,  red  and  white,  calved  February  4, 1871,  by  11th  Grand 
Duke  (21849)— Mr.  R.  E.  Oliver,  50  gs. 

lluby,  red  and  white,  calved  February  14,  1871,  by  Cherry 
Duke  (25752)— Mr.  John  Thornton,  31  gs. 

Daffodil,  red  and  white,  calved  March  2,  1871»  by  11th  Grand 
Duke  (21849)— Mr.  R.  E.  Oliver,  76  gs. 

EXTRA   IIEIi'ER   CALVES, 

Dulcet,  red,  calved  March  31,  1871,  by  Cherry  Duke  (35752) 

—Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  43  gs. 
Duet,  red,  calved  April  11,  1871,  by  Cherry  Duke  (35752)— 

Mr.  J.  Clayden,  65  gs. 


Duke  of  AVaterloo,  roan,  calved  July  7,  1869, by  Cherry  Duke 

(35753)— Mr.  Allen,  51  gs. 
Sorcerer,  red  and  white,  calved  July  19,1869,  by  Cherry  Duke 

(35752)— Mr.  T.  Kingsley,  30  gs. 
Third  Duke  of  Grafton,  liglit  roan,  calved  July  29,  1869,  by 

3rd  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (31ul9)— Lord  Macclesfield,  48  gs. 
Second  Cherry  Duke,    red,   calved  August  3,    1863,  by  3rd 

Duke  of  Wharfdale  (31619)- Mr.  C  C.  Dormer,  175  gs. 
Second  Wharfdale  Oxford,   red  and  white,  calved  September 

14,  1869,  by    3rd  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21619)— Mr.  A. 

Gavtit,  125  gs. 
Third  Cherry  Duke,  red  and  white,  calved  September  16, 1869 

by  3rd  Duke  of  Wharfdale  1^21619)— Sir  G.  E,.  Philips, 

200  gs. 
Second  Duke  of  Wellington,  red,  calved  October  2,  1869,  by 

3rd  Duke  of  Wharldale   (21619)— Mr.  John  Thornton,  for 

Mr.  G.  Paine,  Essex,  130  gs. 
Fourth  Cherry  Duke,  red  and  white,  calved  October  5,  1869, 

by  3rd  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21619)— Mr.  C.  Bayes,  40  gs. 
Second  King  of  Aidrie,  red  and  white,  calved  November  4, 

1869,  by  Cherry  Duke  (35753)— Mr.  Edwards,  36  gs. 
Fourth  Duke  of  Grafton,  red,  calved  January  17,  1870,  by  3nd 

Duke  of  Grafton  (35968)— Mr.  T.  Comber,  175  gs. 
Ked   Hover,  red,  calved   March  3,    1870,   by   Cherry  Duke 

(35753)— Mr.  HiU.  33  gs. 
Croesus,  roan,  calved  March  8,  1870,  by  11th  Grand  Duke 

(21849)— Mr.  C.  Sturgeon,  57  gs. 
Chieftain,  red,  calved  May   13,    1870,  by  11th  Grand  Duke 

(21849)— Mr.  R.  Paton,  49  gs. 
Julius,  red,  calved  May  16, 1870,  by  Cherry  Duke  (25753)— 

Mr.  Horwood,  36  gs. 
Count  Palatine,  red  and  white,  calved  May  38,  1870,  by  11th 

Grand  Duke  (31849)— Mr.  Harrison,  35  gs. 
Third  Duke  of  Wellington,  red,  calved  July  7,  1870,  by  llth 

Grand  Duke  (31849)— Mr.  T.  Morris,  90  gs. 
Third  King  of  Airdrie,  red  and  white,  caived  October  30,  by 

Cherry  Duke  (35752) — Mr.  Armstrong,  31  gs. 
Grandee,  red  and  white,  calved  February  34,  1871,   by  llth 

Grand  Duke  (31849)— Mr.  Treadwell,  33  gs. 

EXTRA    BULL   CALVES. 

Duke  of  Snowdou,  red  and  white,  calved  June  17,  1869,  by 
llth  Grand  Dnke  (31849)— Mr.  Swain,  39  gs. 

Jeweller,  rich  roan,  calved  March  13,  1871,  by  Cherry  Duke 
(35753)— Mr.  Chapman,  38  gs. 

Jasper,  red,  calved  April  17,  1871,  by  Cherry  Duke  (25752)— 
Mr.  Denchfield,  29  gs. 


Average.  Total. 

33  Cows    £78    6    1     £3,584    1    0 

21  Bulls    73    0    0     1,533    0     U 


£70    4  10 


£4,117    1    0 


SALE    OF    A   rORTION    OF    MR. 
McINTOSH'S    SHORTHORNS, 

At  Havering  Park,  Essex,  on  Wednesjdav, 
May  3,  1871. 

BY    MR.    STRAFFORD. 

The  success  which  attended  Mr.  Mclutosli's  sale  in  1 867 
was  presumed  by  many  to  be  the  cause  for  this  fixture, 
but  we  believe  we  are  right  ia  saying  that  Mr.  Mcintosh 
is  about  to  lose  the  services  of  Mr.  Boyd,  who  has  had 
the  management  of  the  farm  for  many  years.  It  was  thus 
that  high-bred  stock  came  to  be  reduced  by  the  sale  of  a 
few  of  the  well  descended  animals  of  the  Knightley  blood, 
and  of  others  bred  at  home  in  Essex.  Some  had  been 
bred  from  dairy  cows  by  the  Duke  bulls  used  in  the 
herd,  and  certain  lots  were  not  fancied  by  the  public, 
though  those  by  the  Third  Duke  of  Geneva,  an  im- 
ported bull  from  America  in  1867,  and  a  tine  hand- 
some animal,  fetched  capital  prices.  Science,  bred  at 
Milcote,  was  a  good  cow,  and  went  to  Mr.  Larking  at 
110 gs.;  but  Rarity,  a  very  rich  colour,  and,  if  anything, 
thicker  and  better,  only  inade  83  gs.  The  dam,  an 
own  sister,  and  an  own  brother  to  Lady  Knightley 
2ud,  the  first  prize  yearling  heifer  at  Oxford,  and 
sold  to  go  to  America  for  500  gs.,  were  in  the  sale, 
the  dam,  a  i-eally  nice  cow,  with  a  good  udder,  going  to  Mr. 
Sturgeon  for  51  gs.  The  own  sister  to  the  prize  heifer,  but 
not  so  much  of  a  show  animal,  reached  to  the  same  price, 
and  the  own  brother,  a  very  young  bull-calf,  made  12  gs. 
Chai'mer  12th,  bred  by  !Mr.  Pawlett,  a  thick  good  heifer, 
made  100  gs.,  and  Charmer  14th  out  of  Rarity  105  gs. 
The  great  attraction  of  the  sale  was  the  yearling  Lady 
Bates  7th,  a  pure  Bates  heifer,  save  in  the  Buck  cross,  of 
the  Bari'ington  blood.  Of  a  very  beautiful  roan  coloui', 
and  full  of  hair,  her  merits  in  her  box  were  keenly  judged, 
and  she  showed  out  in  the  ring  a  much  better  animal  than 
she  even  appeared  in  the  house;  put  up  at  300  gs.,500  was 
instantly  bid,  and  then  the  competition  went  on  spiritedly 
between  Lord  Fevershain,  the  Earl  of  Bective,  with 
some  other  biddings  from  the  back  of  the  rostrum,  up  to 
810 ;  Earl  Bective's  "  five,"  however,  got  it  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  assembly.  Mr.  Larking  was  the  opposition, 
and  he  must  have  consoled  himself  with  the  white  Charmer 
calf  by  the  same  sire  out  of  Science  for  200  gs.,  another  of 
the  plums  in  the  pudding.  Many  of  the  company  then 
cleared  away,  and  the  bulls,  most  of  which  were  calves, 
sold  cheap,  to  an  almost  empty  ring.  The  sale  did  not 
begin  until  nearly  three  o'clock,  and  went  somewhat 
slowly  throughout. 

Lord  Cawdor  took  the  chair  at  the  luncheon,  where 
Mr.  Mcintosh  said  :  The  noble  lord  on  his  right  (Lord 
Cawdor)  possessed  one  of  the  finest  and  best  managed 
estates,  but  did  not  profess  to  be  a  great  Shorthorn 
breeder,  but  he  was  walking  quietly  into  it.  The 
nobleman  on  his  left  (Earl  Dunmore)  he  considered 
to  be  rightly  and  truly  a  Shorthorn  breeder,  and  he 
knew  of  no  one  who  had  collected  so  noble  a  herd 
in  so  short  a  time.  If  it  were  all  true  he  read 
concerning  the  Dunmore  steam  plough  it  seemed  as 
though  he  were  going  to  prove  himself  the  farmer's  real 
friend  by  perfecting  it,  though  they  knew  an  invention 
was  not  perfected  in  a  day.  The  steam  plough,  which 
would  cost  the  sum  of  £800,  was  calculated  to  do  the 
work  for  which  they  were  now  called  upon  to  pay  £1,500 
or  £1,000,  and  if  it  did  anything  like  that  he 
was  certain  the  Dunmore  steam  plough  would  lie  the 
plough  for  his  money,  lie  (Mr.  Mcintosh)  had  one 
thing  more  to  say  —  he  had  been  offered  that  day, 
by  a  gentleman  present,  two  thousand  guineas  for  his 
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Shorthorn  bull,  but  although  perhaps  some  present  would 
tell  him  he  ought  to  accept  it,  aud  he  felt  bound  to  admit 
it  was  a  handsome  offer,  he  had  reluctantly  to  decline  it. 

COWS    AND    HEIl'ERS. 

Azalea,  red  and  white,  calved  May  9, 1864 ;  by  Don  Windsor. 
—Mr.  Stilgoe,  36  gs. 

Dahlia,  red  aud  white,  calved  May  30, 1864 ;  by  Don  Windsor. 
— Mr.  Tritton,  44  gs. 

Princess,  red  and  white,  calved  March  14,  1865  ;  by  4th 
Grand  Duke.— Mr.  W.  Svvorder,  27  gs. 

Dewdrop,  roan,  calved  Feb.  1,  1866  ;  by  Prince  of  Saxe  Co- 
burg. — Mr.  C.  Sturgeon,  51  gs. 

Rarity,  rich  roan,  calved  June  17,  1866  ;  by  Costa. — Mr.  H. 
C.  Pole  Gell,  83  gs. 

Cherry,  red,  calved  April  19,  1866 ;  by  4th  Grand  Duke.— 
Mr.  C.  Sturgeon,  26  gs. 

Science,  roan,  calved  April  2,  1866  ;  by  Chanter. — Mr.  J.  W. 
Larkin,  110  gs. 

Waterloo  Rose,  roan,  calved  Dec.  19,  1866  ;  by  Royal  Sove- 
reign.—Mr.  H.  C.  Pole  Gell,  70  gs. 

Daisy,  roan,  calved  Jan,  2, 1867  ;  by  4th  Grand  Duke. — Mr. 
Painter,  25  gs. 

Beauty,  red  and  white,  calved  April  3, 1867  ;  by  4th  Grand 
j)y]jg ]y[j.  grgtt  33  ^s_ 

Lady  Bird  5th,  red'and  white,  calved  Feb.  20,  1867 ;  by  4th 

Grand  Duke.— Mr.  A.  P.  Clear,  61  gs. 
Lady  Knightley,  red  and  white,  calved  March  5,  1868 ;  by 

Prince  Albesrt.— Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  81  gs. 
Blossom,  red,  calved  July  29,  1868  ;  by  3rd  Duke  of  Geneva. 

— Mr.  Haycock,  40  gs. 
Rosy,  red  and  white,  calved  July  31, 1868  ;  by  3rd  iJuke  of 

Geneva. — Mr.  W.  Sworder,  27  gs. 
Knightley,  roan,  calved  June  4,  1868  ;  by  Emperor. — Major 

Stapyltou,  31  gs. 
Charmer  12th,  roan,  calved  Nov.  27,  1868  ;  by  Baron  Kil- 

lerby  (23364)  or  Fitz  Killerby.— Major  Stapylton,  100  gs. 
Lily,  white,  calved  October  24, 1868 ;  by  3rd  Duke  of  Geneva. 

— Mr.  Armstrong,  24  gs. 
Knightley  2ad,  roan,  calvedFebrnary  18, 1869;  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Geneva. — Mr.  D.  R.  Scratton,  61  gs. 
Waterloo   Rose  2nd,   roan,  calved  May   6,   1869 ;   by  King 

Richard.— Mr,  Pole  Gell,  67  gs. 
Cherry  2nd,  roan,   calved  April  13,  1869 ;  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Geneva. — Mr.  W.  Sworder,  37  gs. 
Princess   2nd,   roan,  calved  May   8,  1869 ;   by  3rd  Duke  of 

Geneva. — Mr.  W.  Sworder,  26  gs. 
Lady  Bates  7th,  rich  roan,  calved  October  28,  1869  ;  by  3rd 
Duke  of  Geneva,  out  of  Lady  Bates  5th,  by  Duke  of  Geneva. 
— Earl  Bective,  815  gs. 
Lady  Knightley  4th,  red  and  white,  calved  January  15,  1870; 

by  3rd  Duke  of  Geneva, — Mr.  Wilson,  51  gs. 
Rose  2nd,  red  and  white,  calved  January  8, 1870 ;  by  3rd  Duke 

of  Geneva. — Mr.  W.  Sworder,  17  gs. 
Knightley  3rd,  roan,  calved  January  18,  1870;  by  3rd  Duke 

of  Geneva. — Mr.  G.  Savill,  82  gs. 
Charmer  14th,  roan,  calved  January  30, 1870  ;  by  3rd  Duke 
Princess  3rd,  red  and  white,  calved  April  1,  1870 ;  by  3rd 
of  Geneva. — Mr.  J.  P.  Foster,  105  gs. 
Duke  of  Geneva. — Mr.  W.  Svvorder,  23  gs. 
Lady  Bird  6th,  rich  roan,  calved  March  11,  1870 ;  by  3rd 

Duke  of  Geneva. — Earl  Dunmore,  105  gs. 
Knightley  4th,  roan,  calved  October  24, 1870 ;  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Geneva. — Major  Stapylton,  62  gs. 
Rosina,  roan,  calved  April  11,  1870;  by  3rd  Duke  of  Geneva, 

— Mr.  Rancock,  24  gs. 
Beauty  2nd,  red  and  white,  calved  August  22,  1869  ;  by  3rd 

Duke  of  Geneva. — Mr.  Armstrong,  22  gs. 
Charmer  16th,  white,  with  roan  ears,  calved  November  17, 
1870 ;  by  3rd  Duke  of  Geneva.— Mr.  J.  W.  Larkin,  200  gs. 
Knightley  5th,  red,  calved  December  14,  1870 ;  by  3rd  Duke 

of  Geneva. — Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  61  gs. 
Cherry  3rd,  red  and  white,  calved  October  26,  1870 ;  by  3rd 

Duke  of  Geneva. — Mr.  W.  Sworder,  9  gs. 
Walnut  2nd,  white,  calved  January  28,  1871 ;  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Geneva. — Mr.  C.  Howard,  26  gs. 
Snowdrop,  roan,  calved  March  23,  1871 ;   by  3rd  Duke  of 
Geneva. — Mr.  Wodehouse,  11  gs. 


BULLS, 
Fawbley  Duke,  red  and  white,  calved  August  5,  1869  ;  by  3rd 

Duke  of  Geneva. — Mr.  A.  M.  Druce,48  gs. 
Fawsley  Duke   2nd,  roan,  calved   December  4,  1870  ;  by  3rd 

Duke  of  Geneva. — Mr.  Armstrong,  36  gs. 
Charmer's  Duke,  roan,  calved  Jan,  7,  1871  ;  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Geneva. — Mr.  W.  Sworder,  40  gs. 
Duke  John,  roan,  calved  March  17, 1871  ;  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Geneva. — Mr.  J.  A.  Mumford,  40  gs. 
Duke  of  Argyle,  white,  calved  March  20,1871  ;  by  3rd  Duke 

of  Geneva. — Mr.  Armstrong,  12gs. 
Bull  calf,  roan,  calved   April   11,  1871 ;    by  3rd  Duke   of 

Geneva. — Mr.  T.  Mace,  10  gs. 
Bull   calf,    roan,    calved   April    IS,  1871;  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Geneva. — Mr.  Wodehouse,  25  gs. 
Bull  calf,  red  aud  little  white,  calved  April  19, 1871 ;  by  Wild 

Duke. — Mr.  Mace,  14  gs. 
Bull  calf,  roan,  cilved   April   26,   1871  ;  by  3rd  Duke   of 

Geneva. — Mr.  Mace,  36  gs. 

SUMMARY. 

Average.  Total. 

36  cows £77  13    5     £2,796    3    0 

9  buUs 30     9     0     274     1     0 


45 


4    6     £3,070    4    0 


SALE  OF  THE  LATE  EARL   OF  AYLES- 
FORD'S  SHORTHORN  HERD, 

At  Great  Packington,  Coventky,  ox  Tuesday, 
May  9,  1871. 

BY    MR.    STRAFFORD. 

The  number  of  good  oxen  and  steers  that  have  been 
year  after  year  exhibited  at  Birmingham  and  Smithtield 
from  Packington,  especially  the  line  specimen  that  took 
the  gold  medals  and  cups  in  1869,  drew  much  attention 
to  this  herd,  and  the  presence  of  several  "  Gwynnes" 
and  "  Knightley s"  brought  together  not  only  a  very  nu- 
merous, but  a  fashionable  company  to  the  sale.  The  stock 
was  not  large,  consisting  only  of  34  Shorthorns  and  a  few 
dairy  cows,  but  the  prices  realised  were  most  satisfactory. 
It  had  been  built  up  in  about  eleven  years,  and  the  foun- 
dation purchases  were  far  from  numerous.  Some  of  the 
earlier  ones  went  off  at  a  draft  sale  in  1SC8  ;  and  the 
continual  weeding  the  herd  got  by  the  annual  autumn 
sales,  made  the  present  stock  very  select.  The  Knight 
ley's  were  from  Her  Majesty's  sale  in  1867,  and  of  the 
Alix  tribe.  The  Gwynnes  came  from  Mr.  Hetherington 
in  1866,  the  Blanches  from  Mr.  Sartoris  in 
1861  ;  and  Blushing  Bride,  a  prize  heifer,  bought 
at  a  high  price  at  the  Bushey  sale  in 
1862,  had  left  tea  descendants.  Business,  however,  be- 
gan soon  after  one  o'clock,  aud  there  was  I'eady  competi- 
tion and  a  brisk  sale.  The  first  in,  a  large  fine  cow  with  little, 
ifany  fashion  in  her  pedigree,  made  33  gs.  Jenny  Gvvynne, 
the  next  lot,  newly  calved,  looked  thin  and  old,  and  seemed 
dear  enough  to  Mr.  Pritehard  at  60  gs.  ^Ir.  Rowland 
Wood  was  not  far  behind  when  Alexandra,  the  dam  of  the 
gold  medal  steer,  was  brought  in  ;  her  large  good  frame 
was  more  attractive  than  her  only  three  crosses  of  blood, 
so  he  secured  her  at  40  gs.  A  pretty  yearling  heifer  from 
her  brought  50  gs.,  and  rather  a  middling  bull-calf  35 
gs.  Annie,  granddaughter  of  old  Alix,  a  level,  round, 
little  cow  by  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  made  82  gs., 
a  larger  smn  than  the  public  expected,  and  her  daugh- 
ter Victoria,  by  Ninth  Grand  Duke,  very  promising, 
went  to  Mr.  T.  Walker  (the  owner  of  her  sire)  at  a  100  gs. 
The  Blushing  Brides,  even  with  the  fashionable  crossing 
of  Fourth  Duke  of  Thorndale,  and  Ninth  Grand  Duke, 
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had  not  much  hold  on  the  public  favour.  Bridesmaid,  a 
large  flat-ribbed  young  cow,  made  only  60  gs.  (to  Mr.  R. 
Wood),  and  Mr.  Geo.  Game  gave  the  same  price  for  her 
two-year-old  heifer,  whilst  her  yearling  seemed  dear  at 
69  gs.,  and  also  a  white  heifer  calf  at  36  gs.  These 
having  the  Fourth  Duke  of  Thorndale  cross  were  more  in 
repute  than  those  with  the  Ninth  Grand  Duke,  which 
were     not     quite     so     good     looking.  The     young 

Gwynne  cows  were,  however,  the  great  favourites. 
Christmas  Gwynne  2nd,  a  broad,  square,  plain 
coloured  auimal,  heavy  in-calf,  seemed  high  at  135  gs. ; 
but  Polly  Gwynne  3rd,  by  the  same  sire  (Duke  of  Cum- 
berland), and  lately  calved,  made  205  gs.  Duchess 
Gwynne,  daughter  of  Jenny  Gwynne  by  Ninth  Grand 
Duke,  also  full  of  calf,  went  for  285  gs.,  after  being  put 
up  by  Mr.  Foster  at  200  gs. ;  and  her  yearling  heifer,  very 
square  and  pretty,  was  bought  for  the  Earl  of  Bective  at 
260  gs.  Lady  Gwynne,  with  a  jet-black  nose,  and  Sally 
Gwynne,  twin  to  a  bull,  made  lower  prices  ;  and  two  very 
small  but  nice-coloured  calves  sold  for  50  gs.  and  51  gs. 
each.  Princess  Adelaide,  a  very  fine  and  pretty-coloured 
calf  of  the  Blanche  tribe,  was  put  up  at  100  gs.,  and  Mr. 
Gibson  covered  it  with  five ;  but  Mr.  T.  AValker's 
"  fifty"  was  an  effectual  method  of  stopping  the  "  fives." 
Albion,  a  Knightley  bull,  bred  at  Windsor,  an  even, 
good-looking  animal,  made  but  a  trifle  over  beef  price. 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  had  been  in  use,  did  not  seem 
very  dear  at  82  gs. ;  but  Lord  CoUingham  at  800  gs.  did 
sound  somewhat  high.  Possessing  a  good  deal  of  style 
and  charactei",  he  had  fine  hind-quarters,  but  not  that 
broad  top  and  roundness  of  barrel  so  often  desired.  The 
biddings  were  numerous  and  quick,  and  he  was  finally 
bought,  after  competition  from  Mr.  Curtler,  for  Mr. 
Angerstein.  The  daii-y  cows  sold  after  the  sale  went 
equally  high,  resulting  in  a  very  capital  sale. 

The  flock  of  Shropshires  will  be  sold  in  September. 

Summary, 

30  cows  averaged    £79    7s.  7d £2,381    8s. 

4  bulls      „         £121  16s.  Od 487    4s. 

34  „  £84    7s.  5d £2,868  12s. 


SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS  AT  NORTHILL.— 
This  herd,  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  Burton,  was  sold  by  Mr. 
Strafford,  on  the  10th  of  May,  but  no  high  prices  were 
obtained.  Most  of  the  animals  were  descended  from 
stock  purchased  of  Mr.  J.  Topham,  and  crossed  with 
bulls  bred  in  tbe  herd.  Lot  1,  Countess  of  Air- 
drie,  at  32  gs.  went  to  Mr.  Cranfield,  who  bought  many 
of  the  lots.  Splendour  15th  sold  for  29  gs.,  Splendour 
16th  made  38  gs.,  and  Splendour  17th  fetched  the  top 
price,  40  gs.  Mr.  C.  Bayes  gave  30  gs.  for  Julia ; 
several  of  the  heifer  calves  in  nice  order  sold  well,  and 
the  average  of  the  31  cows  and  heifers  was  nearly  £20. 
Pyramus  (27223),  the  bull  in  use,  went  to  Mr.  Smith 
for  35  gs.,  and  some  young  calves  pulled  down  the  ave- 
rage of  the  seven  bulls  to  a  little  over  £16. 


SALE    OF    MR.   PEEL'S    SHORTHORNS. 

At  Whitewell,  on  Wednesday,  April  26,  1871. 
BY  MR.  THORNTON. 

The  sale  of  the  herds  belonging  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Peel,  of 
Knowlmere  Manor,  and  Mr.  Eastwood,  of  Thorney  Holme, 
took  place  at  the  Hotel,  Whitewell,  "  delightfiUly  situated 
iu  the  forest  of  BoUaud  and  valley  of  the  Hodder,  but  rather 


inconveniently  for  the  railway-traveller,  Clitheroc,  ten  miles 
distant,  and  Lancaster  fourteen,  being  the  nearest  points." 
Although  not  such  a  numerous  company  attended,  yet  the 
prices  realised  were  extraordinary,  and  resulted  in  two  of  the 
highest  averages  for  the  year  ;  indeed,  the  £181  8s.  9d.  per 
bead  obtained  for  Mr.  Eastwood's  fifteen  is,  we  believe,  the 
highest  ever  reached  for  an  entire  herd  brought  before  the 
public  in  the  customary  sale-ring  on  Nature's  carpet. 

The  animals  were  on  view  in  the  stables  and  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  hotel,  and  the  strikingly  even  and  blooming 
character  of  Mr.  Eastwood's  cattle  contrasted  strongly  against 
tlie  obese  state  of  many  of  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Peel ; 
and  this  high  state  of  condition,  coupled  with  the  absence  of 
calves,  only  strengthened  the  public  belief  that  they  were  not 
in  such  a  regular  breeding  state  as  they  might  have  been. 
Mr.  Peel's  herd  was  mainly  descended  from  the  cow  Bridffet, 
bred  by  Mr.  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  from  the  Bliss  tribe.  This 
cow,  with  a  couple  of  others,  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  Bolden  for 
exportation  to  Australia  about  twenty  years  ago,  during  the 
time  of  the  gold  discovery ;  but  the  rush  of  emigrants  raised  the 
shipping  prices  for  cattle  to  an  extreme  rate,  and  Mr.  Bolden 
retained  tliera.  One  of  the  cows  produced  only  bulls,  another 
bred  one  or  two  heifers,  and  the  third,  Bridget,  was  more  fruit- 
ful when  crossed  with  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Bates  blood.  Mr. 
Peel  purchased  the  entire  tribe  from  Mr.  Bolden,  and  returned 
to  the  original  blood  by  hiring  bulls  from  Warlaby;  but  latterly 
he  has  used  bidls  of  his  own  breedinfj.  There  were  a  few 
animals  bred  from  Mr.  John  Booth's  Mistress  May,  and  these 
were  entirely  of  Booth  blood.  It  was  very  evident  that  the 
public  looked  with  more  favour  on  the  uncrossed 
animals.  In  introducing  the  sale  Mr.  Thornton  said  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  durinff  last  autumn  to  dispose  of  the 
herd  privately,  but  the  prevalence  of  bulls,  and  the  doubtful 
character  of  one  or  two  of  the  lots  deterred  the  purchase  out- 
right, though  many  offers  had  been  made.  It  was  then 
resolved  to  sell  them  publicly.  The  opportunity  being  so  good, 
Mr.  Eastwood,  whose  health  has  been  declining  for  some  time 
past,  also  resolved  to  dispose  of  his  small  herd.  Mr.  Peel's 
herd  was  consequently  offered  first.  The  good  sale  of  Mr. 
Wood's  herd  last  week  had  strengthened  the  opinion  that  high 
prices  would  be  realised,  but  the  public  certainly  did  not  anti- 
cipate the  extraordinary  results  which  followed.  Boundless 
the  first  cow,  ten  years  old,  had  not  bred  for  a  year,  and  the 
biddings  rose  by  slow  guineas  until  Mr.  Torr's  53  secured  her 
for  the  Aylesby  herd.  Balmful  was  disfigured  by  an 
enormous  accumulation  of  fat  on  her  hind  quarters  ;  this  and 
her  age  no  doubt  went  against  the  price,  and  her  purchase  at 
66  guineas  was  as  cheap  as  any.  Marion,  a  magnificent 
cow,  and  probably  the  best  on  ground,  with  five  crosses 
of  the  best  Warlaby  and  Killcrby  bulls,  went  from  100  to  200 
gs.  in  a  short  time,  and  Mr.  Chandos  Pole  Gall's  "  and  five" 
stopped  Mr.  Staniforth  and  several  other  bidders.  Basilisk,  a 
fine  roan  cow,  was  closer  bred  to  the  Booth  blood,  and  sold 
well.  Bride  of  the  Mere  vvent  only  at  a  speculative  price,  as 
she  had  not  bred,  nor  did  she  appear  likely.  Balustrade  and 
Banter,  by  different  sires,  were  both  from  the  same  dam,  who 
was  by  Mr.  Booth's  Sir  James.  The  latter  had  lost  her  hair, 
and  looked  somewhat  out  of  order  ;  still  both  of  them  were 
breeders,  and  made  good  prices ;  but  Banana  and  Bribery, 
being  white  and  doubtful,  went  lower.  Brigantine,  a  magnifi- 
cent three-year-old  heifer,  was  one  of  the  best-bred  of  the  B 
tribe,  as  she  had  no  direct  Bates  cross,  and  her  great-grand- 
dam  was  the  celebrated  cow  Bridecake  by  Crown  Prince. 
There  was  great  competition  for  her,  and  it  finally  settled  down 
between  Mr.  Staniforth  and  Mr.  £.  J.  Smith,  a  young  and 
highly-successful  breeder  from  the  County  Limerick,  Ireland. 
He  finally  purchased  her  at  350  gs.,and  high  as  the  price  may 
seem,  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  investments  of  the  day. 
This  figure  helped  Marionette,  a  lovely  roan  heifer;  the  biddings 
for  her  were  very  numerous,  but  Mr.  Beattie,  of  Newbie 
House,  Annan,  was  not  to  be  shaken  off,  and  his  quiet  nods 
finally  got  her  at  400  gs.  Cheers,  which  had  been  before 
given  for  Ireland,  were  then  given  for  Scotland,  and  they  were 
again  re-echoed  for  Wales  when  Mr.  Pugh  purchased  the  thick 
yearling  Marchioness  for  300  gs.  As  Marigold's  last  calf  was 
unfit  to  offer,  this  concluded  the  sale  of  the  cows,  at  an  ave- 
rage of  £196  15s.  9d.  for  the  12  head. 

The  bulls,  although  a  good  lot,  were  chiefly  white,  and  from 
some  unapparent  cause  the  biddings  were  vei-y  languid.  Knight 
of  Knowlmere,  iu  his  eighth  year  and  very  fat,  went  at  a  few 
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guineas  over  market  value,  and  the  crippled  state  of  the  mag- 
nificent Lord  Lyons,  rendered  him  a  cheap  purchase  to  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes  at  54  gs.  One  of  the  best  calves  was  Sir  Hilde- 
brand,  and  in  good  training  might  come  out  prominently  at 
the  Royal  and  local  shows.  He  went  remarkably  cheap  to 
Mr,  Pugh  for  105  gs. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
Boundless. — Mr.  Torr,  Aylesby,  53  gs. 
Balmful. — Mr.  H.  Aylmer,  West  Dereham,  66  gs. 
Marian.— Mr.  H.  C.  Pole  Gell,  Wirksworth,  205  gs. 
Basilisk. — Rev.  T.  Staniforth,  Stours,  190  gs. 
Bride  of  the  Mere.— Mr.  W.  S.  Woodroffe,  Normanton,  60  gs. 
Balustrade. — Mr.  J.  Gordon,  Cluny  Castle,  210  gs. 
Banter.— Mr.  H.  Aylmer,  200  gs. 
Bribery.— Mr.  W.  Fox,  St.  Bees  Abbey,  125  gs. 
Banana. — D.  Pugh,  Llandilo,  90  gs. 
Brigantine. — Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  Islanmore,  Ireland,  350  gs. 
Marionette. — Mr.  J .  Beattie,  Newbie,  Scotland,  400  gs. 
Marchioness. — Mr.  D.  Pugh,  Wales,  300  gs. 
Marigold. — 111 ;  not  offered, 

BULLS, 
Knight  of  Knowlmere  (22055).— Mr,  R,  Blackwell,  Tansley, 

52  gs. 
Lord  Lyons  (26677).— Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Sledmere,  54  gs. 
Lord  Abbot,— Messrs.  Little  and  Martin,  Ely,  63  gs. 
Dake  of  Albemarle.— Mr.  D.  Pugh,  Llandilo,  80  gs. 
Sir  Bertram. — Mr.  H.  Baines,  Australia,  50  gs. 
Sir  Hildebrand.— Mr.  D.  Pugh,  105  gs. 
Germanicus, — Capt,  C,  Patrick,  Buruley,  33  gs, 

£    s.    d.  £     s.    d. 

12  Cows  averaged  196  15    9     2,361    9    0 

7  Bulls        „         65  11    0     458  17    0 

19  „       148    8    9     £2,820    6    0 


SALE  OF  MR.  EASTWOOD'S  SHORTHORNS, 

It  was  generally  considered  by  the  company  that  Mr.  East- 
wood's herd  would  average  better  than  Mr.  Peel's,  as  they  were 
a  very  even  lot,  and  brought  out  iu  the  most  blooming  condi- 
tion. These  expectations  seemed  half  realised  when  the  two 
first  lots,  both  bought  at  the  Towneley  sale  in  1864,  made 
195  gs.  and  340  gs.  respectively.  Mr.  H.  D.  De  Vitre  took 
Double  Butterfly,  the  first  cow,  a  very  fine  animal  and  an 
excellent  breeder,  at  195  gs. ;  and  he  seemed  determined 
to  possess  Duchess  of  Towneley,  not  quite  so  elegant  as  lot  1, 
as  he  bid  from  100  gs.  to  335  gs.  for  her,  but  Culshaw's 
"  forty"  for  Col.  Towneley  was  the  last  bid.  Phcebe  Butterfly, 
a  daughter  of  lot  1,  with  a  very  beautiful  head  and  deep  red 
colour,  although  a  most  useful  lot  and  a  capital  breeder,  did 
not  excite  so  much  competition,  and  was,  in  Mr.  Eastwood's 
opinion,  the  cheapest  lot  of  the  day.  Good  as  the  white 
Rosettes  were,  the  competition  seemed  all  to  run  for 
the  Butterfly  blood,  and,  considering  their  very  great 
excellence  and  showyard  fame  sold  badly.  Mr.  De  Vitre 
took  the  heifer  at  105  gs.,  and  Mr.  Godsmau  got  a  very  hand- 
some cow  in  Rosette  5th  at  80  gs.  Double  Butterfly  2ud,  a 
prize  heifer  at  the  Royal  and  Yorkshire  Shows,  did  not  bring 
her  last  calf  to  maturity,  and  her  recent  service  threw  a  little 
doubt  upon  her  breeding.  Mr.  Outhwaite  bid,  however, 
strongly  against  Messrs.  Hampton  and  Van  Meter,  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  her,  and  finally  got  her  for  Mr.  R.  Gibson,  of 
U.  S.  A.,  who  was  present.  Red  Butterfly,  also  a  noted  prize 
heifer,  was  nearly  down  calving,  and  by  many  thought  to  be 
the  better  of  the  two.  The  Americans  bid  keenly  for  her,  and 
when  they  had  done,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham  took  the  bidding 
up  against  John  Richardson,  who  was  acting  for  Sir  Curtis 
Lampson,  and  who  finally  got  her  at  400  gs.  He  also  got  a 
lovely  heifer  in  Double  Butterfly  3rd  at  205  gs.  The  white 
heifer  Birthday,  at  155  gs.,  (Mr.  De  Vitre),  out  of  Duchess 
of  Towneley,  seemed  a  cheap  lot  in  comparison  with  her 
dam,  as  she  might  win  a  good  many  local  honours. 
Christmas  Butterfly,  a  very  lovely  calf,  somewhat  harsh  in 
her  hair,  was  very  attractive.  Keen  was  the  competition,  and 
Mr.  Lamb,  a  young  breeder  from  Cumberland,  bid  very 
spiritedly  against  Mr.  Graham  for  her.  The  Americans  took 
the  last  lot  of  heifers,  a  thick  good  red  twelve  mpnth's  calf 


by  Col.  Towneley's  Baron  Oxford,  at  78  gs.  The  biddings  for 
the  bulls,  like  those  upon  Mr.  Peel's,  were  very  heavy.  The 
first  one,  a  fine  red  two-year-old,  by  Baron  Oxford,  out  of  lot 
2,  with  somewhat  upright  shoulders,  went  to  Lord  Sudeley, 
and  the  next  lot,  a  handsome  roau  of  great  substance  and 
quality,  and  short  legged,  went  very  cheap  to  Mr.  White,  of 
Australia.  The  last  calf  was  thin,  but  exceedingly  well  bred, 
and  with  good  management  may  come  out  a  very  cheap  lot  for 
Mr.  Taylor  at  75  gs.  This  concluded  the  business  of  the 
day. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
Double  Butterfly.— H.  D.  De  Vitre,  Wantage,  195  gs. 
Duchess  of  Towneley. — Colonel  Towneley,  340  gs. 
Phoebe  Butterfly.— Mr.  W.  Fox,  185  gs. 
Rosette  4th. — Mr.  T.  Messenger,  Wigton,  63  gs. 
Rosette  5th. — Mr.  W.  Godsmau,  Aberdeen,  80  gs. 
Double  Butterfly  2nd.— Mr.  R.  Gibson,  U.S.  A.,  325  gs. 
Red  Butterfly. — Sir  C.  M.  Lampson,  Sussex,  400  gs. 
Rosette  6th.— Mr.  H.  D.  De  Vitre,  105  gs. 
Double  Butterfly  3rd.— Sir  C.  M.  Lampson,  205  gs. 
Birthday.— Mr.  H.  D.  De  Vitre,  155  gs. 
Christmas  Butterfly. — Rev,  P.  Graham,  Turncroft,  Lancashire, 

180  gs. 
Lady  Spencer  2nd. —S,  Hampton  and  Co.,  United  States  of 

America,  78  gs. 

BULLS. 
Baron  Butterfly  (25557),  October  1,  1868,  by  Baron  Oxford 

(23375).— Lord  Sudeley,  Gloucestershire,  130  gs. 
Phcebus  Butterfly,  November  7,  1869,  by  Victorious  (25378). 

—Mr.  J.  White,  Australia,  76  gs. 
Red  Duke. — Rev.  E.  Taylor,  Whalley,  Lancashire,  75  gs. 

12  Cows  averaged  £202  43.  3d £2,426  11     0 

3  Bulls  averaged    £98  7s.  Od 295    1    0 


15  Averaged £181  8s,  9d £2,731  12    0 


SALE  OF  A  PORTION  OF  MR,  ROBERT 
JEFFERSON'S  HERD, 

At  Preston  Hows,  Whiteh.iven,  on  Feiday,  April 
28th,  1871, 

BY  MR,  THORNTON. 

Mr.  Robert  Jefferson,  and  his  brother  Mr,  Skelton,  have 
been  for  years  past  well  known  in  Cumberland  for  their  Short- 
horns, their  Leicesters,  and  their  poultry.  All  have  been 
prize-takers  at  the  county  and  local  shows,  and  as  Mr.  Skel- 
ton devotes  most  of  his  time  to  the  poultry  and  sheep,  so  Mr. 
Robert  attends  to  the  shorthorns.  He  started  at  one  of  the 
first  Holker  sales,  and  since  then  he  has  been  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  ring-side,  and  very  often  a  capital  customer.  As  he  re- 
marked at  the  Umcli,  over  which  Mr.  Booth  presided,  he  had  no 
father  to  hand  him  down  a  herd  :  he  had  gone  about  seeking 
the  best  he  could  find,  and  in  the  end  found  that  dear-bought 
experience,  like  a  high-priced  shorthorn,  was  often  the  best. 
He  had  hired  uo  less  than  seven  bulls  from  Warlaby,  and 
many  of  the  lots  in  the  sale  were  by  a  Booth  bull.  The  fine 
old  prize  cow  Hollybush  opened  the  business ;  she  bred  the  bull 
First  Fiddle,  who  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  got  Bolivar,  and 
played  the  Irishmen  such  a  tune  that  they  had  not  readily  for- 
got. She  fetched  45  gs.  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Bowstead.  The  chief 
attraction  of  the  sale  was  the  two-year-old  heifers,  which  com- 
prised all  Mr.  Jefferson  had  bred  in  1869,  and  which  sold  well. 
Britain's  Queen,  a  red  and  newly-calved  heifer,  fetched  77  gs. 
(J.  Guuson)  ;  and  her  calf,  a  beautiful  roan  heifer  by  Knight 
of  the  Shire,  went  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  of  Ireland,  for  26  gs. 
The  best  lot  of  the  sale  was  a  very  thick-fleshed  prize 
heifer  called  Sonsie  Dame.  Put  up  at  50  she  went  mer- 
rily along  to  150,  and  then  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Marsden  closed,  the  latter  getting  her  at  225  gs. 
Her  own  sister,  Sonsie  Bud,  three  years  old,  and  lower  in  con- 
dition, went  very  cheap  to  Mr.  J.  Stirling,  at  72  gs.  Charm- 
ing Nell,  a  Gwynne  heifer,  by  Mr.  Booth's  King  Charming, 
also  excited  keen  competitiou,  aud,  Mr,  H,  J,  3mith  fiuallj  &e- 
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cured  her  at  165  gs.  Her  dam,  Christmas  Gwyune,  was  also 
iu  the  sale,  and  Mr.  Hetheriugton  got  her  at  90  gs.  Mr. 
Smith  also  bought  Dainty  Dame,  at  57  gs.,  and  Mr.  ¥air  gave 
51  gs.  for  a  very  nice  specimen  of  the  old  Pearl  tribe.  Two 
or  three  yearliugs  concluded  the  sale  of  the  cows  and  heifers, 
and  the  thirty-five  averaged  within  a  couple  of  shillings  of 
£50  each.  The  eighteen  bulls  were  a  very  useful  thick-fleshed 
lot,  though  none  made  very  high  prices,  yet  the  average  was 
good.  Lot  41,  Jupiter,  a  handsome  roan,  fetched  the 
top  price,  57  gs.,  from  Mr.  Hicks,  to  go  to  Germany. 
Farmer  Blithe  was  also  an  attractive  good  young  bull,  and 
went  for  52  gs.  to  Mr.  Rawlinson,  two  or  three  of  the  rest 
made  40  gs.  a  piece,  and  one  or  two  plain  calves  went  cheap — 
the  18  averaging  £31  14s.  8d.,  or  a  general  average  of 
£43  13s.  3d.  for  the  53  head.  At  the  finish  of  the  sale  Mr. 
Thornton  remarked  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  sale  concluded  the 
spring  sales  of  the  north.  In  eight  days  five  herds  had  been 
brought  before  the  public ;  not  one  animal  had  been  passed 
without  a  bid,  and  upwards  of  180  had  been  sold  for  £12,500, 
averaging  close  upon  £70  each. 


SALE  OF  MR.  CHRISTY'S    SHORTHORN 
HERD, 

At  Boynton  Hall,  Chelmsford,  on  Thursday, 
May  4th,  1871. 

BY  MR.  THORNTON. 

Mr.  Christy  stands  as  one  of  the  leading  farmers  iu  his 
own  county.  He  rents  very  largely  under  Lord  Petre, 
and  has  brought  into  operation  all  those  implements  and 
recent  improvements  for  high  farming  which  have  of  late 
years  been  invented.  Knowing  that  high  farming  cannot 
go  on  without  high  feeding  or  breeding  of  some  kiud  or 
another,  he  went  on  from  a  pedigree  bull  to  a  few  pure- 
bred heifers,  and  so  by  degrees  got  up  a  large  herd.  He 
always  bought  a  pretty  good-looking  one,  be  it  of  what- 
ever kind  of  pedigree,  but  he  never  went  into  breeding 
as  a  fancy  thing,  but  simply  because  he  thought  it  would 
pay.  As  he  remarked  when  Mr.  Claydeu  proposed  his 
health  at  the  luncheon,  "  being  obliged  to  buy  a  good 
many  cattle  from  year  to  year  for  fatting  purposes,  I 
have  always  found  that  a  good-bred  auimal  fatted  much 
better  than  a  poor-bred  one,  and  that  has  led  me  to  make 
the  best  possible  choice,  selecting  animals  that  were 
not  only  well  fleshed,  but  cows  which  were  good 
milkers.  The  preface  to  the  catalogue  stated,  "  the 
herd  was  originally  started  with  some  north  country 
stock  which  Mr.  Bramston  brought  into  the  county  ;"  and 
that  "the  Essex  county  meetings  are  the  only  shows  where 
the  animals  have  been  exhibited,  except  on  two  occasions 
when  Duke  of  Grafton  was  shown  at  the  Leicester  Royal 
in  1868,  and  Duke  of  Babraham  at  the  Oxford  Royal 
last  year,  where  he  obtained  a  high  commendation  and  the 
reserve  place."  The  business  commenced  a  lew  minutes 
before  two,  when  a  few  of  the  older  cows  went  cheap. 
Those  of  the  P.  family,  from  which  Mr.  Christy  had 
reared  his  best  prize  winners,  were  fairly  good  animals. 
Primula's  Rose,  a  fine  cow,  full  of  calf,  made  42  gs. 
from  Mr.  D.  A.  Green,  of  Colchester,  who  bought  several 
lots.  Poly  Rose,  somewhat  doubtful,  made  50  gs. ; 
and  Pretty  Rose,  Mr.  Barnard  took  at  51  gs.  Ger- 
man Aster,  from  Mr.  Langston's  stock,  was  a  most 
excellent  breeder,  but  having  calved  before  her  time  was 
not  olfered.  Her  first  heifer,  French  Aster,  a  prize  win- 
ner as  a  yearling  at  the  Essex  show  last  year,  went  to  Mr. 
Pib us,  for  abroad,  at  IGO  gs.  Her  second,  rising  two- 
years-old,  was  bought  by  the  same  customer  for  145  gs., 
and  Mr.  Tippler  gave  105  gs.  for  her  11  months  calf. 
Portalacca,  out  of  the  old  prize  cow  Primula,  made  the  top 


price,  Mr.  Pibus  giving  the  high  sum  of270gs.  Mr.  Col- 
lard  took  several  very  good  heifers  into  Kent,  and  many 
of  the  calves  made  good  prices.  The  bulls  sold  fairly. 
Duke  of  Babraham,  somewhat  heavy,  fetched  only  52  gs., 
and  Mr.  Sturgeon  gave  75  gs.  for  Rosolio,  the  first  prize 
bull  at  the  Essex  show  last  year.  The  younger  calves 
sold  well,  resulting  in  an  average  of  £33  15s.  6d.  for  the 
twelve  bulls,  the  fifty -five  cows  making  £42  10s.  each. 
This  was  a  very  encouraging  result,  considering  that  the 
herd  had  been  established  at  no  great  expense. 

COWS    AND    HEIFERS. 

Rosewater,  roan,  calved  March  5,  1862  ;  by  Comedian. — Mr. 

Hall,  27  gs. 
Myrtleberry  (and  calf),  roan,    calved  April  21,  1363  ;    by 

Comedian. — Mr.  Green,  43  gs. 
Babraham  Duchess,  loan,  calved  May  1,  1863  ;  by  Guelder 

Rose.— Mr.  C.  A.  Barnes,  30  gs. 
White  Dove,  white,  calved  December  9,  1863  ;  by  Tragedian. 

— Mr.  Kemble,  24  gs. 
Fieldfare,  roan,  calved  December  14,  1863  ;  by  Tragedian.— 

Mr.  Turpin,  26  gs. 
German  Aster,  red,  calved  February  10,  1864;  by  Royal  Arch. 

—Not  offered. 
Charmer  (and  calf),  red,  calved    September    11,  1864;    by 

Oxford  2ud.— Mr.  D.  Christy,  32  gs. 
Rattle,  roan,  calved  October  29,1864;  by  Sensation. — Lord 

Raleigh,  27  gs. 
Primula's  Rose,  roan,  calved  November  7,  1864 ;  by  Guelder 

Rose. — Mr.  Green,  42  gs. 
Poly  Rose,  roan,  calved  April  4, 1865  ;  by  Guelder  Rose.— 

Mr.  J.  Jenkins,  50  gs. 
Rebecca,  roan,  calved  May  7, 1865  ;  by  Tragedian. — Mr.  J.  A. 

Piggot,  34  gs. 
Zeta,  roan,  calved  August  15,  1865  ;  by  Tragedian. — Mr.  H. 

Stone,  27  gs. 
Patchouli  4th,  red  roan,  calved  June  7,  1806;  by  Duke  of 

Grafton.- Mr.  W.  Tippler,  40  gs. 
Duchess  of  Babraham  2ud  (.Aud  calf),  red,  calved  October  16, 

18G6  ;  by  Duke  of  Grafton.— Mr.  C.  A.  Barnes,  58  gs. 
Fair  Lady,  roan,  calved  October  28,  1866  ;  by  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton.— Mr.  Green,  41  gs. 
Philippa,  roan,  calved  February  3,  1867  ;  by  Thorndon. — Mr. 

Brown,  27  gs. 
Random,  white,  calved  February  28, 1867 ;  by  Thorndon. — 

Mr.  Crush,  26  gs. 
Regia,  roan,  calved  June  25,  1867;  by  Duke  of  Grafton. — 

Mr.  Newman,  25  gs. 
Regina,  red,  calved  June  25,  1867;  by  Duke  of  Grafton. — 

Mr.  Piggot,  30  gs. 
Zela,  red,  calved  September  15,   1867  ;  by   Cherry   King. — 

Mr.  Poole,  31  gs. 
Pretty   Rose,   red,   calved  February   20,   1868  ;   by  Duke  of 

Grafton. — Mr.  C.  Barnard,  51  gs. 
Gentle  Lady,  roan,  calved  May  5,  1868  ;  by  Cherry  King. — 

Mr.  Armstrong,  28  gs. 
French  Aster,  red,  calved  June  20,  1868  ;  by  Duke  of  Grafton. 

—Mr.  Pibus,  160  gs. 
Roseleaf,  red  and  a  little  white,  calved  September  8,  1868  ;  by 

Duke  of  Gralton. — Mr.  Tippler,  91  gs. 
Matilda,  roan,  calved  November  19,  1868  ;  by  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton.—Mr.  Collard,  26  gs. 
Miss  Aster,  red,  calved  November  30, 1868  ;  by  Duke  of  Graf- 

tou.— Mr.  11.  Stone,  39  gs. 
Lady  Louisa,  red,  calved  February  8,  1869  ;  by  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton.— Mr.  Collard,  34  gs. 
Rhoda,   red,  calved  February   14,   1869 ;  by  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton.— Mr.  Armstrong,  40  gs. 
Zantippe,  roan,  calved  March  9,  1869  ;  by  Duke  of  Grafton. — 

Mr.  Dowsett,  22  gs. 
Zenobia,  red,  calved  March  14,  1869;  by  Mandarin. — Mr.  J. 

Bewers,  19  gs. 
Royalty,  red  roan,  calved  March  21,  1869  ;  by  Mandarin. — 

Mr.  C.  Collard,  28  gs. 
Goblet,   red,  calved  March    23,   1869;  by    Mandarin.— Mr. 

Collard,  28  gs. 
Patchouli  5th,  red,  calved  April  6,  1869  ;   by  Mandarin.— Mr. 

C.  Collard,  31  gs. 
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Reckless,  red  and  white,  calved  May  18,  1869  ;  by   Mandarin. 

Mr.  Collard,  26  gs. 
llosemary,  red,  calved  May  18,  1869  ;  by   Mandarin. — Mr. 

Armstrong,  30  gs. 
Philomel,  roan,  calved  June  2, 1869  ;  by  Mandarin. — Mr,  W. 

Bott,  25  gs. 
Patchouli  6th,  red   roan,  calved  June  21,  1869  ;  by  Duke  of 

Grafton.— Mr.  Collard,  42  gs. 
Anemone,  red  and  little  white,  calved  June  27, 1869 ;  by  Duke 

of  Grafton.— Mr.  H.  Pibus,  145  gs. 
Portalacca,  red,  c-lved  August  27,  1869  ;  by  Duke  of  Grafton. 

—Mr.  H.  Pibus,  270  gs. 
Miss  Lome,   red,  calved  December  26,  1869 ;  by  Duke  of 

Grafton. — Mr.  Greene  27  gs. 
Poppy,  roan,  calved  January  4,  1870;  by  Duke  of  Grafton. — 

Mr.  C.  Barnard,  36  gs. 
Purbelow,  roan,  calved  March  8,  1870;  by  Duke  of  Grafton. — 

Lord  Raleigh,  20  gs. 
Patchouli  7th,  roan,  calved  February  18,  1870 ;  by  Mandarin. 

—Mr.  Collard,  31  gs. 
Rusticia,  red,  calved  May  10, 1870 ;  by  Mandarin. — Mr.  Chas. 

Sturgeon,  26  gs. 
Phillis,  roan,  calved  June  20,  1870 ;  by  Field  Marshal. — Mr. 

C.  Collard,  26  gs. 
Posy,  roan,  calved  June  22,  1870;  by  Duke  of  Grafton. — Mr. 

Collard,  36  gs. 
Clochette,  red,  calved  June  25,  1870  ;  by  Duke  of  Grafton.— 

Mr.  Tippler,  105  gs. 
Rosanna,  roan,  calved  July  22, 1870;  by  Duke  of  Grafton. — 

Mr.  T.  Mashiter,  17  gs. 
Pearl,  red,  calved  October  16,  1870 ;    by  Duke  of  Babraliam. 

Mr.  Kingworth,  9  gs. 
Camellia,  red,  calved  October  19,  1870  ;  by  Duke  of  Grafton. 

— Mr.  Armstrong,  18  gs. 
Zinnia,  roan,  calved  November  11 ;  by  Duke  of  Babrahara. — 

Mr.  H.  Stone,  15  gs. 
Gentle  Lass,  roan,  calved  November  23,  1870 ;    by  Duke  of 

Babrahara. — Mr.  T.  Kiugsworth,  20  gs. 
Pussy,  red  and  white,  calved  December  10,  1870  ;    by  Manda- 
rin.—Mr.  Chalcraft,  17  gs. 
Azalea,  red,  calved  January  18,  1871  ;  by  Duke  of  Babraham. 

—Mr.  J.  Clay  den,  17  gs. 
Rosy  Red,  red,  calved  February  14,  1871 ;  by  Duke  of  Babra- 
hara.— Mr.  Belcher,  14  gs. 
Zealous,  roan,  calved  March  3,  1871 :  by  Duke  of  Babraham. 

Mr.  Belcher,  8  gs. 

BULLS. 
Duke  of  Babraham  (25334),  red,  calved  September  5,  1867  ; 

by  Duke  of  Grafton. — Mr.  Tippler,  52  gs. 
Financier,  rich  roan,  calved  March  27,  1869  ;   by  Mandarin. 

^Mr.  Lynn,  30  gs. 
Lord  of  Babraham,  rich  roan,  calved  May  11,  1869;  by  Duke 

of  Grafton. — Mr.  Crush,  39  gs. 
Maximilian,  red  and  white,  calved  May  31,  1869 ;  by  Duke  of 

Grafton. — Mr.  Sturgeon,  37  gs. 
Rosolio,  rich  roan,  calved  July  25,  1869  ;  by  Duke  of  Grafton. 

— Mr.  Sturgeon,  75  gs. 
Perkins,  red  and  white,  calved  January  8, 1870  ;  by  Duke  of 

Grafton.— Mr.  Cobb,  27  gs. 
General  Prim,  red,  calved   February  14,  1870 ;  by  Duke  of 

Grafton.— Mr.  A.  P.  Clear,  28  gs. 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  red,  calved  March  28,  1870  ;  by  Duke  of 

Grafton. — Mr.  Bewers,  27  gs. 
Crown  Prince,  red,  calved  November  29,  1870  ;  by  Duke  of 

Babraham. — Mr.  D.  Cliristy,  23  gs. 
Bismarck,  red  roan,  calved  January  17,  1871 ;  by  Mandarin. 

Mr.  Alger,  20  gs. 
Fritz,  red  and  a  little  white,  calved  February  2,  1871 ;  by 

Mandarin, — Mr.  Cousins,  9  gs. 
Repubhcan,  red,  calved  February  9,  1871 ;  by  Duke  of  Babra- 
ham.— Mr.  Nichols,  19  gs. 


55  cows 
12  bulls 

67       ... 


SUMMARY. 

Average. 
£42     10    0     ... 
£33    15    6     ... 

£40    18    §     ... 


Total. 

£2,337     6  0 

£405     6  0 

£2,742  12  0 


SALE  OF  MR.  ROBERT  SEARSON'S 
SHORTHORNS, 

At   Ckaxmoue,     MakivET   Deeitng,   on    Thursday, 
May  llTH. 

BY  MR.  JOHN  THORNTON. 

Mr.  Searson  has  been  known  as  a  prize-taker,  not  only 
at  Peterborough  and  the  neighbouring  county  Shows,  but 
also  at  the  Smithfield  Club  and  Birmingham  Meetings. 
The  herd  has  been  carefully  bred  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  but  few  of  them  approached  a  light  colour,  the  ma- 
jority being  dark  roan  or  rod.  The  nnijority  of  the 
pedigrees  traced  to  two  cows,  Dorcas  and  Priscilla,  both 
bred  by  Mr.  Duddiug,  of  Pantou,  and  others  from  Earl 
Brownlovv's,  jNlr.  Dixon's,  and  Mr.  Walesby's  herds. 
Some  of  the  earlier  sires  were  purchased  at  Panton,  but 
of  late  years  Mr.  Foljambe's  Falstaflf  (21720),  Counter- 
part (21493)  by  Mr.  Torr's  Ringleader,  and  three  bulls 
from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Cruickshank,  of  Sittyton,  Aberdeen, 
have  been  in  service.  Fifteen  years  back  Mr.  Searson  was 
very  successful  at  the  Oakham  and  local  Shows,  and 
last  year  he  took  £150  in  prizes  at  the  Lincolnshire,  Oak- 
ham, and  Northamptonshire  Meetings.  A  young  steer 
from  Pretty  jNlaid,  one  of  the  lots  offered  for  sale,  was 
sold  at  sixteen  months  old  for  £28,  his  dead  weight  being 
53  stone  (14  lbs.)  ;  and  the  white  steer,  winner  at  the  last 
Smithfield  and  Birmingham  Club  Shows,  was  sold  to  the 
butcher,  three  years  and  a  few  days  old,  for  £G0.  Mr. 
Searson  appears  to  have  followed  the  example  of  other 
good  breeders,  of  getting  the  best  cows  he  could,  and 
judiciously  breeding  and  selecting  from  them,  without  going 
from  breeder  to  breeder,  or  trusting  entirely  to  pedigree. 
The  sale  opened  with  the  in-calf  cows,  for  all  of  which 
good  prices  were  made,  the  top  figure  being  80  guineas, 
for  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  at  the  Oakham  Show  in 
1869— Sweet  Rose,  by  Chieftain  (21421).  Dairy  Girl, 
by  Cock  of  the  "Walk  (15782),  was  sold  for  36  guineas  to 
Mr.  Rowland  Wood,  of  Clapton.  The  next  in  order  was 
Winter  Rose,  a  prize  in-calf  cow  by  Duke  of  Devonshire 
(21588),  purchased  by  Mr.  Pears,  of  Ilackthorne,  for  66 
guineas.  The  average  price  of  these  was  from  35  to  40 
guineas.  Many  cows  had  calves  at  foot,  which  were  sold 
immediately  after  their  dams.  Among  the  in-calf  heifers, 
Mr.  George  Vergette,  jun.,  of  Borough  Fen,  was  a  pur- 
chaser of  Comely,  a  red  heifer  by  FalstafF  (21720),  for  84 
guineas ;  while  Mr.  Rowland  Wood  secured  Buttercup,  a 
red  heifer,  in  calf  by  Lord  Paramount,  for  27  guineas.  The 
highest  figure  was  given  for  Nina,  roan  heifer  by  FalstafT, 
in  calf  by  Counterpart,  bought  by  Mr.  William  Holland, 
of  Deeping,  for  56  guineas.  Tiny,  red  and  white,  also 
by  Falstafl',  was  sold  to  Mr.  Walton  for  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter  for  52  guineas,  and  the  remainder  averaged 
about  30  guineas.  Among  the  heifers  not  in  calf  some 
high  prices  were  given,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  taking  the 
lead  with  the  Princess  IMaud,  a  roan,  by  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, which  was  knocked  down  to  him  for  02  guineas. 
Here  again  Mr.  Wood  was  a  purchaser  giving  42  guineas 
for  Sweetmeat,  by  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Another  red 
heifer,  Wood-Rose,  by  Falstaff,  also  fetched  a  high  price, 
being  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Burchnall  for  47  guineas. 
Mr.  Sheffield,  who  attended  for  Sir  de  Capell  Brooke, 
purchased  several  heifers,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
prices  given  above,  the  biddings  averaged  25  guineas 
per  head.  The  last  on  the  list  were  the  bulls, 
but  many  of  them  being  calves  were  sold,  as  before 
stated,  immediately  after  the  dams.  Lord  Para- 
mount, by  Falstaft",  reached  the  highest  sum,  55  guineas, 
to  Air.  Pank,  of  Oxney.  There  were  in  all  sixteen 
bulls  sold.  Lord  Chatham  (26625),  a  red  bull  by  Lord 
Byroa  (24363),  following  close  in  the  wake  of  Lord 
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Paramont,  being  sold  to  Mr.  West  for  54  guineas ;  35 
guineas  was  reached  for  Sweet  William,  and  32  guineas 
eacli  for  Counterpart  (21493),  by  Rius;leader  (15164), 
and  Wigtoft,  by  Cambridge  Duke  4th  (25706).  The  re- 
juainder  of  the  herd  of  bulls  made  from  10  guineas  to  2^ 
guineas  inclusive,  Mr.  Hack,  of  Postland,  purchasing  Ca- 
nute, a  red  bull  by  Lord  Chatham,  for  20  guineas.  There 
were  in  all  seventy-two  lots  offered  for  sale,  the  pro- 
peeds  of  which  amounted  to  £2,513  ISs., giving  au  average 
pf  about  ^3  5s.  guineas  per  head. 


SALE  OF  THE   LATE  LOED  "VVALSING- 
HAM'S  HEED  OF  SHOETHOENS, 

At  Mkrtox,  Norfolk,  on  Thursday,  May  18th. 

BY  MR.  J.  THORNTON. 

This  sale,  announced  for  a  considerable  time,  had  created 
a  good  deal  of  interest  throughout  the  county,  not  only 
from  the  character  of  the  stock,  but  from  the  esteem  and 
respect  in  which  the  late  Lord  Walsingham  was  held. 
By  noon  more  than  a  thousand  persons  were  present,  and 
when  the  sale  took  place  it  was  reckoned  that  fully  fifteen 
hundred  were  gathered  round  the  ring.  The  name  of 
Merton  is,  however,  better  known  in  connection  with  the 
flock  of  Southdowns;  still,  the  herd  of  Shorthorns  success- 
fully shown  at  the  county  shows  had  been  gradually  col- 
lected aud  bred  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  N^o 
really  attractive  blood,  however,  had  been  introduced 
until  a  few  good  animals  of  the  J.  Cowling's  Cherry 
and  Lady  Sarah  tribes  were  purchased  at  Mr.  Fawkes' 
and  Mr.  Banks  Stanhope's  sales  in  1862  ;  but  even  these 
well-bred  animals  did  not,  in  the  absence  of  fashionable 
crosses,  excite  much  competition.  Lord  Lovel,  a  bull  of 
Booth  and  Foggathorpe  blood,  was  bought  of  Mr.  Sanday ; 
Prince  Rupert,  Bates  and  Knightley,  was  from  Mr.  Stan- 
hope ;  then  two  or  three  home-bred  animals  were  used, 
and  followed  by  Baron  Windsor  from  Osberton.  Finally 
joint  purchases  and  hiring  of  bulls  of  Booth  blood  were 
made  with  Mr.  How  of  Broughton  ;  so  that  a  few  of  the 
latter  calves  were  by  Lord  Blithe,  the  brother  of  the  prize 
cow  Lady  Fragrant,  and  they  sold  very  high.  The  cows 
were  shown  in  excellent  condition  on  the  grass  ;  the 
heifers,  bulls,  and  calves  were  in  the  houses,  and  from 
time  to  time  led  out.  The  arrangements  were  very  good. 
Two  capacious  tents  accommodated  about  500  to  lunch, 
whilst  the  ring,  well  formed  and  of  good  size,  was  set 
round  with  a  number  of  waggons,  beside  which  raised 
stands  were  placed,  giving  a  large  number  the  opportunity 
of  either  sitting  or  standing,  and  enabling  every 
one  to  see  comfortably  without  overcrowding.  The 
chair  at  the  lunch  was  taken  by  Mr.  Barton,  sup- 
ported by  Sir  E.  Kerrison,  Sir  W.  Bagge,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Reade,  M.P.,  but  there  was  an  absence  of  the 
Shorthorn  fraternity  one  had  expected  to  find  here. 

Mr.  Thornton  began  the  business  of  the  day  shortly 
before  two  o'clock.  The  cows  sold  well ;  the  presence  of  a 
good  continental  order  giving  a  fillip  to  the  sale ;  and  five 
good  young  cows,  a  bull,  and  four  calves  were  bought  to 
go  to  Hanover  and  Germany.  The  first  cow,  although  a 
little  lame,  was  a  capital  specimen,  and  went  for  45  gs. 
to  Lord  Chesham,  who  also  bought  several  other  lots. 
Some^  of  the  Lenton  Lancasters  were  not  attractive. 
Minie,  a  sweet-looking  cow,  of  fine  quality,  made  but  40 
gs. ;  but  her  two  heifers  were  by  far  the  best  in  the 
sale,  Cannondale,  making  the  highest  price,  80  gs., 
and  going  to  Mr.  Hugh  Aylmer;  whilst  Oxford  BeUe,' 
an  in-calf  roau  heifer  of  great  substauoe  aud  quality, 
WPttt  to    Mr.  White,   of    Australia,  for  75  ga.    The 


J.'s  were  not  in  extra  demand,  and  the  first  cow,  Janey, 
was  considered  the  best.  She  was  bought  for  Mr.  Finlay 
Dun,  Sir  George  Philip's  agent,  at  57  gs. ;  her  half-sister, 
Janina,  going  to  the  same  destination  at  62  gs.,  as  well 
as  Janydale,  a  fine-backed,  large  heifer.  Rev.  J.  Mickle- 
thwaite  bought  a  very  fine  cow  of  Mr.  Gamble's  breeding 
in  Signora,  at  52  gs.,  as  well  as  her  calf  at  30  gs.  Mr. 
Kingsnorth  took  several  good  animals  into  Kent,  and  Mr. 
Allan  some  into  Leicester,  but  very  few  remain  in  the 
county.  Rosedale,  a  handsome  roomy  heifer,  dam  of 
two  excellent  calves,  went  very  cheap  at  62  gs.  for  Aus- 
tralia. Mr.  Cole  Ambrose,  Ely,  and  Mr.  C.  Saunders, 
were  buyers  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  calves  ranged 
from  16  to  36  gs.,  and  were  very  promising. 

The  bulls,  as  a  lot,  were  thick-fleshed  ;  but,  like  many 
of  the  cows,  of  rather  a  plain  red-and-white  colour. 
Earl  of  Oxford,  a  good  roan,  fetched  66  gs.,  and  goes  into 
Kent ;  Mr.  J.  Wellingham,  of  Lynn,  gave  40  gs.  for 
Oxford  Royal,  and  the  last  calf  went  to  Germany  at 
25  gs.  Mr.  Simpson  sold  a  few  well-bred  colts,  which 
made  about  £35  a-piece.  The  proceedings  were  all  over 
shortly  after  four  o'clock.  The  weather,  although  cold, 
was  bright  and  cheerful,  and  the  company  separated,  most 
of  them  to  meet  again  on  the  29th  of  June,  when  the 
Southdown  flock  will  be  dispersed. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
Dauntless,  45  gs. — Lord  Chesham. 
Manchester  Lass,  38  gs. — Col.  Ambrose. 
Minie,  40  gs. — Mr.  C.  Bayes. 
Jany,  57  gs.— Sir  G.  R.  Philips. 
Lady  Ancibell,  35  gs.— Mr.  T.  Allen, 
Janina,  63  gs. — Sir  G.  R.  Philips. 
Danae,  57  gs. — Mr.  T.  Kingsnorth. 
Signora,  52  gs. — Rev.  J.  Micklethwaite. 
Frolic,  35  gs. — Mr.  G.  Jacobs. 
Jucunda,  48  gs. — Mr.  E.  Bottclier. 
Hecuba,  40  gs.— Sir  G.  R.  Philips. 
Windsor  Lass,  40  gs. — Mr.  T.  Allen, 
Lady  Adela,  57  gs. — Mi.  E.  Bottcher. 
SwaUow  Tail,  40  gs.— Mr.  T.  Allen. 
Jacinth.^Not  offered. 
Rosedale,  G2  gs. — Dr.  Jenkins. 
Cannondale,  80  gs. — Mr.  H.  Aylmer. 
Janydale,  51  gs. — Sir  G.  R.  Philips. 
JMaid  of  Salford,  35  gs.— Mr.  W.  How. 
Janina  2nd,  41  gs. — Mr.  E.  Bottcher. 
Ann  Page,  31  gs.— Mr.  J.  R.  Chaplin. 
Jany  3rd,  52  gs. — Mr.  Bottcher. 
Heliotrope,  34  gs. — Mr.  J.  Howard. 
Runnymede,  51  gs. — Lord  Chesham. 
Pretty  Polly,  40  gs.— Mr.  W.  Welcher. 
Jocosa,  35  gs. — Mr.  E.  Bottcher. 
Jacinth  2nd,  35  gs,— Mr.  T.  Allen. 
Camberwell  Beauty,  37  gs. — Mr.  C.  L.  Saunders. 
Oxford  Belle,  75  gs. — Mr.  J.  White,  Australia. 
Oxonia,  40  gs. — Mr.  C.  Ambrose. 
Jany  4th,  35  gs. — Mr.  T.  Kingsnorth. 
Sliapdale,  32  gs.— Mr.  J.  T.  Mott. 
Daffydown  Dilly,  28  gs.— Mr.  W.  Cox. 
Dale  Royal,  35  gs.— Mr.  VV.  Cox. 
Oxford  Rose,  40  gs.— Mr.  D.  A.  Greec 
Oxford  Dale,  26  gs. — Mr.  C.  Ambrose. 
Oxlip,  20  gs. — Mr.  Ahrens. 
Mitraille,  30  gs.— Mr.  C.  Ambrose. 
Somnambula,  30  gs. — Rev.  J.  Micklethwaite. 
Janina  3rd,  25  gs. — Mr.  C.  L.  Saunders. 
Miss  Blitlie.— Not  offered. 
Frolicksome,  25  gs. — Mr.  H.  Aylmer. 
Jucunda  2nd,  16  gs. — Mr.  Ahrens. 
Warlaby  Lass,  22  gs. — Mr.  T.  Kingsnorth. 
Janina  4th,  36  gs. — Mr.  W.  How. 
Blithedale,  21  gs.— Mr.  H.  Aylmer. 
Elia,  29  gs.- Mr.  H.  Aylmer. 
Lady  Alboni,  31  gs, — Mr.  C.  Ambrose, 

BULLS. 
Grand  Signer  2nd,  iS  gs.— Mr,  H.  Simpson, 
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John  O'Dale,  32  gs.—Mr.  E.  Bottcher. 
Earl  of  Oxford,  66  gs.—Mr.  A.  Grant. 
Oxford  Love!,  38  gs.—Mr.  W.  R.  Green. 
Oxford  Royal,  40  gs. — Mr.  J.  Wellingham. 
Jupiter,  33  gs.—Mr.  W.  R.  Welcher. 
Master  Blithe,  26  gs.—Mr.  C.  Beast. 
Manchester,  30  gs.—Mr.  M.  Pate. 
Defiance,  26  gs. — Mr.  T.  Kingsnorth, 
Jester,  20  gs. — Mr.  Ahrens. 
Merton,  25  gs. — Mr,  Ahrens. 

SUMMARY. 

Average.  Total. 

46  cows £41    9    0     £1,906  16    0 

11  buUs 36  XI    3     402    3    0 

57  40  10    3    £2,308  19    0 


SALE   OF    MR.   KERSEY   COOPER'S 

SHORTHORNS, 

At  Thetford,  Norfolk,  on  Friday,  May  19,  1871. 

BY  MR.  J.  THORNTON. 

The  declining  health  of  Mr.  Kersey  Cooper  has  for  some 
past  compelled  him  to  give  up  as  much  of  his  husiness  as 
possible,  so  that,  tempted  by  the  Merton  sale  and  company, 
his  few  Shorthorns  were  suddenly  brought  into  the  market, 
where  they  met  a  brisk  sale,  amid  the  heavy  showers  which 
fell  on  the  Friday.  The  catalogue  only  comprised  18  head, 
which  were  chiefly  from  Lady  Pigot's  and  Mr.  Crisp's 
stock ;  while  the  bull,  Hogarth  2nd,  from  the  Rev. 
W.  Holt  Beever,  and  with  him  the  cow  Christabel 
and  her  progeny,  had  won  a  number  of  prizes.  The  stock 
was  in  good  order,  and  although  only  a  small  company 
attended,  yet  good  prices  were  realised.  The  first  cow 
was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  C.  Cook  at  54  gs. ;  the  second 
lot.  Silence  5th,  with  a  Booth  sire  and  a  Bates  dam,  went 
to  Mr.  Gerard  Barton  at  54  gs. ;  whilst  Mr.  Hugh 
Aylmer  gave  45  gs.  for  Christabel,  and  76  gs.  for  Christine, 
a  very  good  red  show  heifer.  Mr.  Sturgeon  took  Nelly 
3rd,  also  a  large-framed  roan  cow,  at  50  gs. ;  and  Mr. 
Gerard  Barton  gave  40  gs.  for  Violet  8th.  A  roan 
calf  out  of  Nelly  made  29  gs.  Hogarth  2nd,  although  a 
very  handsome  bull,  and  a  good  sire,  had  not  been  doing 
much  duty  of  late,  and  he  went  cheap  to  Mr.  Rose,  a 
young  breeder,  at  54  gs.  There  were  several  young  bulls, 
which  made  good  prices,  and  the  18  head  averaged 
£37  18s.  4d.''  Four  lots,  the  property  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Gilbert,  were  offered  at  the  close,  and  sold  well,  two 
white  heifers  making  within  a  guinea  of  50  gs.,  and  the 
bull  Priam,  of  Mr.  Pawlett's  breeding,  falling  to  Mr.  W" 
How  for  55  gs. 

SALE  or  MR.  BARBER'S  SHORTHORNS, 

at  speoatley    rise,  hull,    on   wednesday, 

May  17,  1871. 

BY  MR.  H.  STRAFFORD. 

This  is  the  third  periodical  sale  of  Mr.  T.  Barber's 
surplus  stock.  The  lot  now  offered  comprised  several  of 
the  fashionable  Bates  pedigrees,  for  which  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  buyers,  and  a  few  capital  prices  realised. 
Grand  Duchess  and  Grand  Duchess  2nd,  two  of  the  Wild 
Eyes  tribes,  were  cheap  purchases  at  the  Wicken  Pai-k 
1869  sale,  and  they  now  realised  30  gs.  and  70  gs..  Grand 
Duchess  2nd  going  to  Mr.  Geo.  Bland,  of  Coleby. 
Duchess  of  Clarence,  a  fashionably  bred  cow,  by  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  of  the  Duchess  Nancy  tribes  recently  sold 
at  Lord  Penrhyn's  sale,  went  for  150  gs.  to  Mr.  Cheney  ; 
while  a  yearling  heifer  fi'om  her  by  a  Cherry  Duke  bull  made 
70  gs.  from  Mr.  Nevitt,  and  Mr,  W.*  Ashburner  gave 
65  gs.  for  a  very  good  roan  yearling  of  the  same  tribe, 
■yhe  Tellm-ia  family  did  not  realise  high  prices,  although 


of  good  descent,  Telluria  6th,  a  two-year-old  heifer  by 
Grand  Duke  6th  going  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  42  gs. 
Queen  o  f  Athens,  a  line-looking  cow  by  Col.  Townelev's 
Royal  Butterfly  3rd,  from  a  descendant  of  Mr.  Booth's 
Medora,  made  77  gs.  from  Mr.  Turner.  The  Amelia  and 
Feathers  tribe  did  not  sell  high  ;  and  the  bulls  indifferently, 
averaging  but  a  little  over  27  gs.  May  Duke,  of  the 
Duchess  Nancy  tribe,  went  to  Mr.  R.  Betts  for  71  gs-, 
and  two  yearlings  made  poor  figures.  The  general  average 
of  JS40  lis.  lOd.  was,  however,  a  great  improvement  on  the 
£27  133.,  which  the  43  head  made  at  the  last  sale  iu 
1867. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Grand  Duchess,  £31  10s.— Mr.  Nevitt,  Shropshire. 

Telluria  3rd,  £25  4s.— Mr.  Coverdale. 

Grand  Duchess  2nd,  £73  10s.— Mr.  G.  Bland,    Coleby, 
Lincoln. 

Butterfly's  Rose,  £39  18s.— Mr.  Clarke,  Ferraby,  York. 

Amelia  8th,  £48  6s.— Mr.  Nevitt. 

Feathers,  £34  13s.— Mr.  Turner,  Ulceby. 

Duchess  of  Clarence,  £157  10s.— Mr.  Cheney,  Gaddesby. 

Creole,  £42.— Mr.  Turner. 

Queen  of  Athens,  £80  17s.— Mr.  Turner. 

Flora  2nd,  £45  3s.— Mr.  Burton,  Crowle,  Lincoln. 

Strawberry  5th,  £37  16s.— Mr.  Burton. 

Telluria  4th,  £39  18s.— Mr.  Ashburner,  Ulverstone. 

Oxford  Lass,  £51  9s.— Mr.  Cheney. 

Amelia  12th,  £44  2s.— Mr.  G.  Ashburner,  Ulverstone. 

Rosette  3rd,  £50  8s.— Mr.  Turner. 

Amelia  13th,  £29  8s.— Mr.  Nevitt. 

Flora  3rd,  £36  15s.— Mr.  Botterill,  Lincoln. 

Telluria  6  th,  £44  2s.— Mr.  Thompson,  Woolthwaite,  York, 

Rosette  4th,  £36  15s.— Mr.  Clarke. 

Duchess  of  Clarence  4th,  £68  5s.— Mr.  Ashburner. 

Cherry  Lass,  £32  lis.— Mr.  Hatfield,  Doncaster. 

Duchess  of  Clarence  5th,  £73  10s.— Mr.  Nevitt. 

Miss  Feathers,  £27  6s.— Mr.  Crust. 

Royal  Rose,  £39  18s.— Mr.  Crust, 

Telluria  8tli,  £22  Is.— Mr.  Crust, 

Duchess  of  Clarence  6th,  £52  10s.— Mr.  Ashburner. 

Telluria  9th,  £16  16s.— Mr.  Nevitt. 
BULLS. 

Red  Duke,  £38  17s.— Mr.  Wilson. 

Bonny  Duke,  £35  14s.— Mr.  Willoughby  Wood. 

May  Duke,  £74  lis.— Mr.  R.  Betts,  Holbech. 

Duke  of  the  Rise,  £35  14s.— Mr.  Heskett. 

Bismarck,  £13  13s,— Mr.  North. 

Prince  Royal,  £14  14s.— Mr.  Smith. 

Gambetta,  £22  lis.— Mr.  BotteriU. 

Young  Duke,  £22  Is.— Mr.  Stourton. 

General,  £12  12s.— Mr.  Walgate. 

Roan  King,  £36  5s.— Mr.  Crust. 

Roan  Prince,  £19  19s.— Mr.  Baxter. 


28  Cows 
13  Bulls 
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summary. 
Average. 
£46  16    0 

27    4    4 

£40  11  10 


Total. 

£1,310    8  0 

353  17  0 

£1,664    5  0 


DEATHS  OF  FAMOUS  HORSES.  —  Surplice,  the 
winner  of  the  Derby  and  St.  Leger  in  1848,  died  at 
Major  Barlow's  paddocks,  at  Hasketon,  on  May  7th, 
quite  worn  out.  It  was  over  this  horse's  Derby  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  coined  the  now  familiar  phrase  "  The  Blue  Ribbon 
of  the  Turf"  when  offering  consolation  to  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  who  had  sold  the  colt  with  the  rest  of  his  stud 
only  two  seasons  previously.  Surplice  died  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lady  Chfden,  who  would  not  sell  any  of  her 
husband's  favourites.  On  the  Thursday  following.  Major 
Barlow  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  his  own 
horse,  Defender,  a  very  handsome  thoroughbred  stallion, 
who  promised  to  equal  the  career  of  Dalesman  during  the 
ensuing  summer,  having  already  taken  one  prize  at  Wood- 
bridge.  Defender  was  also  iu  his  day  a  good  race-hori? 
at  all  weights  and  distances, 

Q  0  9 
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About  this  time  the  worhJ  was  created.  So  wrote  the 
critic  in  the  margin,  when  about  half-way  down  the  family 
tree  of  his  'Welsli  friend ;  and  so  one  feels  very  much  in- 
clined to  write  when  about  half  way  through  Mr.  Darwin's 
new  work  on  the  Descent  of  Man.  For  proof  here  we 
are  compelled  to  travel  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  ac- 
cepted tradition  or  reliable  record.  "  Jlan  is  descended 
from  some  lowly  organized  form" — because  he  is  shaped 
very  much  as  a  monkey,  or  because  certain  animals  exhibit 
very  logical  instincts.  But  when  did  the  transition  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  first  occur  ? 
Clearly,  at  some  period  before  the  world  was  created. 
"  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  we  are  descended  from 
barbarians" — but  this  is  a  very  differentjthing  from  being 
descended  from  monkeys.  The  Greeks  called  theRomaus 
barbarians,  and  this  nation  in  turn  passed  the  com- 
pliment on  to  the  Gauls,  who  regarded  every  new 
country  in  the  same  light.  In  fact,  the  advance  and 
spread  of  civilization  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Empires.  Man  became  equal  to  and  gra- 
dually the  superior  of  his  fellow  mr.n  as  he  became  more 
civilised.  The  luxurious  excesses  of  the  nobles  had  often 
a  brutalizing  or  "  reverting"  effect ;  and  the  mere  savage 
called  upon  to  exhibit  himself  for  their  amusement  had 
as  the  event  proved  the  more  mind  of  the  two,  and  so 
became  in  turn  the  conqueror.  Mr.  Darwin  shuddered 
at  the  sight  of  the  Fuegians,  "  naked  and  bedaubed  with 
paint,  their  long  hair  tangled,  and  their  expression  wild, 
startled,  and  distrustful;"  and  yet  this  is  almost  word  for 
word  the  description  of  his  own  ancestors  when  they 
were  first  invaded.  So  far  we  are  safe,  but  no  further. 
The  lowest  type  of  barbarian  is  still  a  man ;  that  is,  a 
creature  with  a  mind  capable  of  cultivation  and  de- 
velopment, if  only  taken  suflBciently  early.  But  no 
system  of  "  selection,"  however  careful  or  however 
gradual,  can  imbue  a  dog  or  a  horse  or  a  monkey 
with  reasoning  powers.  We  may,  as  we  do  and  have 
done,  improve  the  appearance  and  increase  the  strength  of 
these  animals,  but  we  can  make  little  or  no  perceptible 
advance  in  the  amount  of  their  intelligence.  The  pointer 
or  the  turnspit  may  be  partly  bred  and  more  thoroughly 
tutored  to  his  purpose  ;  we  may  succeed  in  obtaining  more 
nose  or  more  speed,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof 
that  by  selection  in  breeding  we  attain  to  more  seyise  or 
even  to  any  higher  range  of  instinct.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  thorough-bred  horse  reared  for 
many  generations  on  the  most  scientific  principles 
possesses  as  much  intelligence  or  instinct  as  the  moun- 
tain pony,  which  has  been  bred  almost  as  wild  as  the 
rabbit  or  the  rat.  Here,  then,  we  are  enabled  to  draw  the 
great  divisional  line.  The  savage  is  capable  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  mere  animal  is  not.  Take  the  chain  from  the 
leg  of  a  monkey  who  has  seen  the  world,  and  he  will 
be  as  dangerous  a  brute  as  if  only  fresh  caught. 

Mr.  Darwin's  favourite  argument  is,  of  course,  selection. 
By  the  law  of  battle  the  best  and  strongest  males  amongst 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  can  command  their  choice  of  the 
females,  and  he  extends  this  theory  or  principle  fairly 
enough  to  savage  nations,  where  the  braves  have  the 
handsomest  wives ;  the  main  exception  to  the  rule  being, 
of  course,  amongst  civilised  people,  where  the  considera- 
tions of  rank  and  wealth  too  often  interfere — a  not  very 
flattering  inference.  Everything,  however,  is  sacrificed 
to  selection.  Thus,  "with  our  domesticated  animals, 
when  a  foreign  breed  is  introduced  into  a  new  country  it 


is  found,  after  several  generations,  to  have  undei-gone, 
wherever  the  means  of  comparison  exist,  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  change.  This  follows  from  an  unconscious 
selection  during  a  long  series  of  generations."  We 
should  be  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  the 
force  of  this  proposition.  With  animals  of  precisely 
the  same  breed  those  introduced  into  a  new 
country  would  be  found,  after  several  generations,  to 
have  undergone  a  change  not  so  much  from  unconscious 
selection  as  from  change  of  food  and  climate.  The  tex- 
ture of  the  sheep's  fleece  will  vary  as  you  transplant  him 
from  one  country  to  another,  as  will  the  courage  of  the 
dog,  and  the  size  of  the  horse.  The  English  race-horse 
goes  directly  back  to  the  Arabian,  and,  as  we  are  assured, 
not  to  the  best  Arabians  either;  and  yet  the  English 
horse  is  now  in  every  way  infinitely  superior  to  his  desert- 
born  ancestor.  This  can  scarcely  be  altogether  attri- 
butable to  selection,  as  the  Arabs  are  known  to  breed 
their  horses  with  great  care,  and  most  probably  from 
better  material  than  we  could  in  the  outset  command. 
Climate  and  keep  have,  of  course,  a  vast  deal  to  do  with 
the  appearance  and  value  of  any  animal,  as  of  even  man 
himself ;  and  yet  Mr.  Darwin  passes  over  such  considera- 
tions as  these  as  apparently  of  little  or  no  consequence. 
In  parenthesis  to  a  sentence  we  have  already  quoted  he 
says,  "  When  a  native  breed  is  long  and  carefully  attended 
to,  either  for  use  or  ornament,"  it  also  in  time  exhibits 
some  change,  or  at  least  it  should,  for  the  better.  And 
selection  no  doubt  has  much  to  do  with  any  such  improve- 
ment, although  in  many  cases  this  is  by  no  means  the  sole 
cause.  Taking  our  choicest  kinds  of  stock  at  this  moment, 
there  are  many  of  these  where  the  suspicion  of  a  clever  cross 
exists  in  a  nearer  or  remote  degree.  Even  the  Shorthorn 
or  the  Southdown  is  not  held  to  be  quite  free  from  alloy. 
Nevertheless,  selection  must  be  the  A  B  C  of  breeding, 
and  we  only  quarrel  with  the  theory  when  carried  to 
the  lengths  to  which  it  is  in  The  Descent  of  Man. 

The  book  is  altogether  rather  an  interesting  than  a  con- 
vincing one.  Great  labour  has  been  employed  in  making 
a  collection  of  facts  bearing  upon  natural  history,  which 
only  tend  to  disappoint  us  in  their  application.  Thus  the 
anecdotes  of  instinct,  of  memory,  and  affection  displayed 
by  animals  have  really  little  or  no  weight  when  put  in 
the  balance  against  the  human  understanding.  Any  little 
lad  who  could  not  reason  as  well  as  the  most  intelligent 
retriever  or  most  highly  educated  monkey  would  assuredly 
be  regarded  as  an  idiot ;  and  here  we  see  in  a  moment 
the  invincible  barrier  which  separates  the  several  races. 
Still,  Mr.  Darwin  has  his  followers,  and  no  question  but 
that  in  the  scientific  world  it  is  fast  becoming  the  fashion 
to  go  rather  beyond  the  time  when  the  world  was  created. 
Some  year  or  so  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Professor  Huxley  lecture  on  the  Pedigree  of  the  Horse  ; 
not  of  Kingcraft,  or  Macgregor,  although  it  was  just 
previous  to  the  Derby,  nor  even  deigning  to  notice  the 
Godolphin  or  the  Darley  Arabian.  Admitting  in  the 
outset  that  the  horses  and  asses  of  a  remote  period,  long 
before  any  indications  of  the  existence  of  man  had  been 
found,  resembled  in  nearly  every  respect  the  horses  and 
asses  which  now  run  wild  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  the  Professor  proceeded  to  trace  these  to  the 
hipparion,  an  animal  with  two  little  hoofs  or  fingers,  and 
thence  to  his  "hypothetical  ancestor,"  the  anchitheriura, 
with  three  toes  iu  the  fore-limb  ;  or  further  back  yet,  to 
the  plagiolophus  minor,  "which  differs  from  the  horse 
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ouly  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind."  The  Professor  here 
brought  his  pedigree  to  a  point,  triumphantly  asking 
if  the  horse  did  not  succeed  the  hipparion,  was  it  created 
afresh  out  of  nothing  ?  Of  course,  this  kind  of  argu- 
ment miglit  be  extended  ad  it/Jiuifum,  as,  for  instance, 
was  the  plagioiophus  minor  created  out  of  nothing  ?  or 
how  was  his  origin  brought  about  ?  Mr.  Huxley  is  a 
disciple  of  Mr.  Darwin,  who,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  traces  the  pedigree  of  man  back  in  much  the  same 
way  to  some  lowly  organised  material,  although  without 
the  same  connecting  links  to  his  story.  A  horse  may 
have  been  originally  a  plagioiophus  minor,  but  if  we  are 
to  put  any  faith  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  man 
in  the  outset  held  dominion  over  every  other  living  thing. 
And  this  dominion  was  the  man's  mind,  which  jMr. 
Darwin  builds  up  from  some  inferior  foundation  ! 


AN  OUTGOING  TENANT. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  displenishing  sales  which  have 
occurred  in  the  Lothians  for  raany  years  has  just  taken  place 
at  Ferrygate,  near  North  Berwick.  The  circumstances  out 
of  which  the  sale  originated  was  somewhat  peculiar.  The 
tenant,  Mr.  William  Sadler,  at  the  election  iu  1865  was  a  pro- 
minent supporter  of  the  Liberal  candidate — Mr.  G.  Hope, 
Fentonbarns,  also  a  tenant-farmer  in  tlie  county — and  iu  the 
succeeding  election  in  1S68  l\e  prosecuted  the  canvass  of  Lord 
William  Hay,  also  a  Liberal  candidate,  against  Lord  Elcho. 
When  his  lease  expired  this  year,  he  was  politely 
informed  by  his  landlord,  the  Riglit  Hon.  Nisbet  Hamilton, 
that  he  could  not  have  a  renewal.  The  sale  was  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  tenant-farmers  from  the  adjoining  county,  and 
tlie  weather  being  tine  the  proceedings  were  conducted  under 
the  most  auspicious  circumstances.  The  implements  sold  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day  were  of  the  most  varied  description, 
and  excepting  the  two  steam  ploughs,  with  whicli  Mr.  Sadler 
introduced  the  system  of  steam  cultivation  into  Scotland,  and 
which  were  sold  by  private  bargain  for  less  than  £3,000,  al- 
though they  cost  him  over  £3,000,  they  were  disposed  of 
without  reserve.  The  stock  w^as  sold  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  the  quality  of  the  animals,  the  large  additional  at- 
tendance of  buyers  from  the  north  of  England,  who  came  by 
the  afternoon  trains,  might  have  been  expected.  Jlr.  Brand, 
of  the  iirm  of  Brand,  Clapperton,  and  M'Niven,  officiated  as 
auctioneer.  About  one  o'clock  one  hundred  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  dinner  in  the  granary,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
James  Skirving,  Lulfness  Mains,  supported  on  the  right  by 
Mr.  W.  Sadler,  Ferrygate,  and  Mr.  George  Hope,  Feuton- 
barns ;  and  on  the  left  by  Mr.  James  Begbie,  Queenston- 
bank,  and  Mr.  Adam  Nelson,  the  incoming  tenant. 

Mr.  George  Hope,  after  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  pro- 
posed the  health  of  Mr.  Sadler.  It  was,  to  him,  he  said,  al- 
ways a  very  painful  thing  to  attend  the  displeuishing  of  the 
stock  of  any  farm,  particularly  so  when  the  owner  of  it  was  an 
old  and  kind  friend.  But  this  was  just  the  very  time  when 
they  ought  all  to  appear  to  support  Mr.  Sadler,  who  had  not 
only  been  a  kind  friend  and  a  good  neighbour,  but  an  able, 
energetic,  and  most  enterprising  farmer.  He  had  introduced 
steam  cultivation  into  the  county — one  of  tlie  greatest  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  East  Lothian  (applause).  He  (Mr. 
Hope)  had  followed  Mr.  Sadler  in  the  raatter|of  steam  cultiva- 
tion at  some  distance,  and  he  could  say  that,  though  there  had 
not  been  the  rapid  progress  which  they  might  have  wished,  he 
was  sure  that  by-and-by  the  whole  land  in  the  country  would 
be  cultivated  by  steam.  No  new  implement  had  been  brought 
before  the  public  for  a  long  time  which  Mr.  Sadler  had  not 
purchased  and  proved,  and  told  his  farming  brethren  whetlier 
it  was  an  improvement  or  not.  Though  Mr.  Sadler  was  going 
to  leave  the  county,  he  was  glad  to  say  that  he  had  been  in 
much  better  health  for  the  past  two  or  tliree  years  tlian  pre- 
viously, and  he  hoped  they  would  all  drink  a  bumper  to  his 
health  (applause). 

Mr.  Sadler,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  said  I  beg  to  re- 
turn you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have 


drunk  my  health,  and  I  also  beg  to  thank  you  kindly  for  your 
attendance  here  to-day  at  the  dispersion  of  my  agricultural 
Lares  et  Penates.  1  have  tried  while  I  have  been  amongst 
you  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  agriculture,  and  I  h.ave  perhaps 
introduced  implements  whicli  may  yet  benefit  our  profession. 
It  is  vexatious  for  me  to  report  that  I  did  not  meet  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  the  owner  of  these  lauds,  that  response 
to  my  endeavours  which,  'had  I  been  in  his  position,  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  given.  Since  I  have  resided  amongst 
you  I  have  taken  a  little  interest  in  political  matters,  and  as 
you  are  aware  we  have  actually  endeavoured  to  send  a 
tenant-farmer  to  Parliament.  I  beUeve,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  people,  this  is  considered  a  great  crime  ;  indeed,  I 
have  understood  from  reliable  sources  that  some  landlords 
hold  the  opinion  that  votes  appertain  to  the  land  cul- 
tivated, and  not  to  the  capital  invested  in  tlie  cultiva- 
tion. This  idea,  I  am  induced  to  think,  will  die  out  in  course 
oftime,  Hke  other  curious  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  fossil 
stage  of  our  existence  (laughter).  As  you  are  aware,  we  did 
not  succeed  in  our  attempt  to  send  to  Parliament  a  gentleman 
and  a  noble  Lord,  both  of  whom  would  have  advocated  the 
suppression  of  those  distressing  and  obnoxious  laws  which 
form  an  incubus  upon  the  position  of  Scottish  agriculturists. 
At  the  same  time  we  gave  an  impetus  to  the  general  freedom 
which  we  fought  for,  and  the  movement  placed  its  mark  upon 
several  of  our  Scottish  counties.  I  have  no  doubt  our  plat- 
form, as  regards  hypothec.  Game-laws,  and  entail,  will  sooner 
or  later  be  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority  of 
people  of  this  great  nation,  and  some  of  us  may  live  to  see  at 
a  future  day  a  greater  freedom,  equality,  and  happiness 
amongst  us  all ;  and  in  making  these  remarks,  I  trust  that 
the  present  endeavours  now  being  made  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  education  may  tend  to  improve  the  welfare  of  our  agri- 
cultural labourers,  without  whom  where  would  be  landlord  or 
tenant  ?  Before  sitting  down  I  beg  to  propose  a  toast.  \ou 
may  perhaps  think  that,  according  to  rule,  I  am  going  to  give 
you  "  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  ;"  but  those  who  know  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  leaving  tliis  farm  will  not  expect  it  from 
me  (laughter).  I  now  beg  to  propose,  "  Health,  success,  and 
prosperity  to  the  incoming' tenant — Mr.  Adam  Nelson." 

Mr.  Nelson  felt  it  was  no  easy  task  to  succeed  Mr.  Sadler 
in  such  a  farm,  but  that  gentleman  was  leaving  a  character 
behind  him  for  enterprise  and  uprightness  excelled  by  none  in 
the  county.  Mr.  Sadler  left  raany  friends  in  East-Lothian, 
and  no  one  would  be  more  ready  to  see  him  in  the  district 
again  than  he  (Mr.  Nelson). 

The  sale  of  implements  realised  in  many  respects  fully  cost 
prices.  The  horses  sold  from  £21  to  £57,  the  black  cattle 
from  £19  16s.  to  £26,  and  the  Shorthorns  from  £19  15s.  to 
£27  5s.    The  whole  sale  realised  over  £3,000. 


HALF  RATENG. 


The  paper  read  by  Captain  Dasliwood,  of  Kirtlington,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  in  April  1869,  has  just  been 
re-issued  by  Ridgway,  of  Piccadilly,  as  a  pamphlet.  In  the 
preface  Captain  Dashwood  says  : 

"  Since  my  paper  on  local  rating  appeared  two  years  ago, 
the  Government  has  brought  forward  a  bill  embodying  the 
half  rating  there  advocated.  And  although  the  change  is  ouly 
in  the  administration,  and  the  fact  that  any  charge  paid  by  the 
tenant  is  a  diminution  of  rent  to  the  landlord,  still  many  see  the 
change  in  the  light  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  burden  on  the 
land.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  half  rating  (in  England,  a  new  prin- 
ciple) gaining  ground,  for  a  measure  thatshall  bring  rating  more 
directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  landlords,  wiU  make  them 
see  how  much  they  are  interested  in  the  expenditure,  and  will 
bring  them  into  active  co-operafion  with  their  tenants.  And 
m  this  way  the  interest  of  both  will  be  jointly  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country.  The  tenant  at  the  present  time  is 
made  the  agent  of  the  landlord  in  administering  the  rates,  but 
as  the  tenant's  interest  is  temporary,  whilst  that  of  the  land- 
lord is  permanent,  questions  will  continually  arise  where  the 
conflicting  interests  will  tell  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owner  and 
of  the  public.    I  think  this  paper  may  also  be  found  useful  in 
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showing  the  different  systems  of  local  rating  in  tlie  three 
divisions  of  our  country,  of  which  difference  so  few  people 
seem  aware.  Witliout  this  system  of  half  rating  may  I  ask 
how  is  it  possible  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  owners  and  of 
occupiers  of  property,  both  large  and  small,  in  advancing 
primary  education  and  diminishing  pauperism  ?" 

Captain  Dashwood  says  further  in  a  note  written  in  April, 
1871 :  "  If  the  land  in  England  (where  are  the  loudest  com- 
plaints) is  unfairly  taxed  with  local  rates,  as  many  think,  will 
not  the  proper  time  to  go  to  the  country  for  redress  be  after 
the  co-operation  of  all  classes  has  been  enlisted  by  the  system 
of  half-rating ;  and  why  say  these  rates  ought  to  be  raised 
in  part  from  other  sources,  as  long  as  the  local  ratepayers  have 
the  power  to  save  so  largely  in  the  out-door  relief,  which  in 
most  agricultural  districts  is  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  acre  yearly  ? 
A  charge  inflicting  great  injustice  and  misery  by  lowering 
wages,  crowding  dwellings,  and  demoralizing  the  people. 
AVould  not  the  local  ratepayer  be  the  better  able  to  effect  this 
saving  under  the  half-rating  system  than  under  the  present  ? 
I  give,  as  an  example,  the  best  managed  agricultural  union  I 
know  of,  namely,  Atcliam  in  Shropshire,  and  in  contrast  thiit 
of  Woodbridge  in  Suffolk. 
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Are  not  the  results  of  granting  out-door  relief  most  unsatis- 
factory ?  With  333  males  and  410  children  in  receipt  of  out- 
relief  in  a  'population  of  22,754  as  in  the  Woodbridge  Union, 
what  is  the  prospect  for  the  future  provdent  habits  of  the  dis- 
trict?" 


JUMPING   AT   HOESE    SHOWS. 

The  following  pretty  piece  of  fashionable  intelligence  has  just 
been  put  about :  "  The  deep  interest  exhibited  by  the  upper- 
classes  in  the  jumping  and  water-leap,  and  more  espec'uiUy  hy 
the  ladies  of  the  aristocracy,  has  induced  the  directors  and  the 
manager  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  this  year  to  make  more  ex- 
tensive accommodation  than  hitherto  for  hunters,  and  addi- 
tional boxes  with  suitable  fittings  and  decorations  are  in  course 
of  construction.    A  more  extensive  water-jump  is  one  amongst 


other  new  features  of  the  forthcoming  programme,  and  the 
prizes  for  leaping  have  been  considerably  augmented."  "  The 
ladies  of  the  aristocracy,"  and  "  their  deep  interest"  in  water 
jumping!  '\^' here  there  ever  such  elegant  phrases?  and  yet 
Thackeray  wrote  The  Snobs  of  England.  Or,  as  Touchstone 
has  it,  "  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  Ijreaking  of  ribs 
called  sport  for  ladies." 

The  following  correspondence  has  just  been  published  :— 
44,  Belgrave  Square,  London,  April  22nd,  1871. 

Dear  Sik, — Since  last  autumn  I  have  conversed  with  many 
persons  interested  in  the  agricultural  shows  in  Cumberland, 
and  they  have  agreed  with  me  that  the  former  mode  of  testing 
hunters  was  much  preferable  to  the  plan  adopted  in  recent 
years.  The  gorsed  hurdle  has  three  great  advantages.  In  the 
first  place,  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  fences  a  horse 
meets  with  in  the  field ;  in  the  second  place,  the  power  you 
have  of  placing  a  succession  of  jumps  of  the  same  character  in 
successive  rows  enables  the  rider  to  extend  his  horse  as  if  he 
was  riding  to  hounds,  and  the  judges  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  horse's  quickness  at  his  fences,  and  style  of  jumping ; 
thirdly,  if  there  is  any  failure  of  any  kind  it  is  attended  with  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  risk  to  both  horse  and  rider. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  sensation  jump  is  unlike  any- 
thing a  horse  meets  in  the  field ;  the  cleverer  he  is,  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  refuse  or  slober  over  it,  hardly  knowing  what  is 
expected  of  him  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  any  failure  is  at- 
tended with  a  good  deal  of  risk  both  to  horse  and  man.  I 
need  not  remind  you  of  Fanny  Drape's  accident  last  year.  Col. 
Lowther,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  Mr.  George  Moore  have  aU 
expressed  to  me  their  opinion  that  the  present  jumps  are  ob- 
jectionable. I  beg  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  notice  of  the  committee  before  the  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  next  show,  and  hope  that  Wigton  may  set  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  Cumberland  by  reverting  to  the  old 
mode  of  testing  the  jumping  horses. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Mr.  Thomas  McMechan.  Percy  Wyndham. 


Wigton  Agricultural  Society,  May  2nd,  1871. 
Dear  Sir, — We  had  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Wigton  Show  to-day,  before  whom  I  laid  your  letter  as  to  the 
leaping  at  the  shows.  The  matter  was  very  fully  discussed, 
after  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  there  be  no 
water-leaps,  or  sensational  leaps,  but  that  the  system  of  plain 
or  "  bushed"  hurdles  be  resorted  to.  About  all  were  in  favour 
of  your  suggestions,  and  no  one  made  any  proposition  against. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Tiios.  McMECHiUS,  Acting  Secretary. 
The  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham,  M.P. 

The  Observer  of  yesterday  in  a  puff  preliminary  for  the 
Islington  show  says  :  "  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  one 
time  gave  a  prize  of  £100  for  the  best  thoroughbred  stallion, 
but  as  after  a  few  years'  experience  it  was  found  that  tliis  prize 
did  nothing  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  riding  and 
driving  horses,  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  went  to  a  sire  used 
exclusively  for  Turf  purposes,  they  altered  their  conditions, 
and  reduced  the  prize  to  £'50.  Even  now,  although  a  very 
fine  class  is  often  presented  to  the  judges,  it  is  very  rare  that 
the  services  of  the  winner  are  within  the  reach  of  a  tenant- 
farmer."  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  source  from  which  this  ema- 
nates, and  as  usual  there  is  scarcely  a  word  of  truth  in  any- 
thing here  stated.  The  Royal  £100  with  rare  exception* 
has  not  gone  to  sires  used  exclusively  for  Turf  purposes ;  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  being  the  case,  as  a  large  majority  of  the 
winners  have  beeu  within  the  reach  of  the  tenant-farmers. 
Again,  it  was  not  after  a  few  years'  experience  that  the  condi- 
tions were  altered,  the  prize  only  being  reduced  to  £50  at 
Oxford  last  year,  when  it  was  won  by  a  horse  serving  at  by  far 
the  largest  fee  of  any  of  the  stallions  ever  placed  first  at  the 
national  meetings  !  The  Observer  goes  on  to  say  that  tlie 
Islington  show  "is  arranged  with  the  view  of  promoting  sales, 
and  amusing  a  fashionable  as  well  as  a  general  public,  but 
with  no  pretence  of  assisting  to  improve  tlie  breed  of  horses." 
If  this  be  said  upon  authority,  it  is  really  surprising  that  the 
directors  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  Company  should  suffer  such 
undignified  absurdities  to  be  put  about. 
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THE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  was  held  iu 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  Eussell  in  the  chair, 

Letters  were  read  from  Dr.  Alexander  Williams,  Privy 
Council  Office,  London,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  memo- 
rial referring  to  the  transit  of  animals,  and  requesting  that 
the  directors  would  furnish,  for  tlie  information  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Council,  a  list  of  additional  stations  where  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  that  water  should  be  supplied  on  the  various 
railways  in  Scotland,  in  order  that,  should  it  hereafter  be  con- 
sidered necessary  to  issue  another  order  of  Council  on  the 
subject,  such  stations  may  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Council.  Some  additional  stations  were  sug- 
gested by  the  board,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send 
a  list  of  them  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  following  report  was  read  :  Report  to  the  directors  of 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  on  the  subject  of  JVIiss 
Burdett  Coutts'  offer  to  promote,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Society,  the  inculcation  iu  schools  of  the  duty  of  humanity  to 
animals.  The  committee  to  whom  Miss  Burdett  Coutts'  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  7th  June  last  was  remitted,  beg  to  report 
as  follows  :  Miss  Coutts  having  signified  her  approval  of  the 
suggestion  made  to  the  directors  on  the  4th  of  May,  1870, 
that  that  lady's  benevolent  intentions  might  be  best  promoted 
by  the  offering  of  prizes  on  the  subject,  the  competition  to  be 
open  to  male  or  female  students  who  have  recently  left  any  of 
the  normal  schools,  little  remained  for  your  committee  but  to 
prepare  the  terms  of  the  advertisement  by  which  prizes  should 
be  offered.  Before  doing  so,  however,  your  committee  con- 
sidered the  question  whether  the  competition  might  not  be 
extended  to  veterinary  surgeons,  or  others  of  the  public  whose 
practical  experience  in  the  matter  might  be  of  use.  The  re- 
solution they  came  to  was  that  such  an  extension  of  the  com- 
petition would  probably  exclude  those  who  are  looking  for- 
ward to  teaciiing  as  their  profession,  and  whose  attention, 
therefore,  it  is  most  desirable  to  attract  to  the  subject.  A 
more  difficult  question  to  decide  was  that  put  to  the  Society 
by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  as  to  the  amount  of  prizes  which 
would  be  deemed  advisable.  On  this  point  the  committee, 
fully  aware  of  the  generous  liberality  of  the  lady  whose  bounty 
the  Society  is  to  administer,  venture  to  suggest  that  prizes  to 
the  total  amount  of  £45  might  be  offered.  Their  proposed 
distribution  will  be  understood  from  the  annexed  notice.  In 
name  of  the  committee,  A.  Campbell-Swijmton,  Convener, 

The  directors  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland  are  authorised  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  to  offer  for 
competition  five  prizes  for  essays  "  On  the  most  efficient 
method  of  inculcating  in  primary  schools  the  duty  of  humanity 
to  the  lower  animals."  The  competition  is  limited  to  pupils 
(male  or  female)  who  left  any  of  the  training  colleges  of  Scot- 
land in  December,  1870. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  approving  of 
the  report,  and  expressing  her  wish  to  increase  the  amount  to 
£50,  and  give  an  additional  £5  prize,  which  was  approved. 

The  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the 
election  of  members  and  for  other  business,  was  fixed  to  be 
held  on  Wednesday  the  21st  of  June. 

The  report  of  the  examinations  for  the  Society's  Veterinary 
Diploma  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12tli  ult.,  when  twenty-seven 
students  passed,  and  ten  medals  were  awarded  by  the  Society, 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  minute  by  the  Special  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  chemical  department  of  the  society 
with  the  view  of  affording  the  benefit  of  chemical  investiga- 
tion to  the  agriculturists  all  over  the  country  was  read.  The 
committee  recommend  that,  in  any  re-arrangement  of  the  office 
of  chemist  to  the  society,  the  following  suggestions  should  be 
adopted :  1.  That  the  chemist  should  have  his  laboratory  at 
the  head-quarters  of  the  society  in  Edinburgh,  and  reside 
there.  2.  That  in  fixing  the  salary  of  the  chemist  the  scale  of 
prices  for  analyses  should  be  revised,  with  the  view  of  reducing 
the  rates.  3.  That  the  field  experiments  carried  on  by  the 
society  should  have  the  chemist's  special  attention.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  results  to  be  periodical  and  under  his  entire 
charge  and  control.  4.  That  the  society  should  grant  assist- 
ance to  each  county  to  aid  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 


club  for  the  analyses  of  manures  and  feeding  stuffs  offered  for 
sale— the  rules  of  which  have  been  approved  of  by  the  society. 

The  board  resolved  to  delay  consideration  of  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  minute. 

A  report  by  the  deputation  of  the  Special  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  visit  Offerton  Hall  and  inspect  the  Fisken  system  of 
cultivation  was  submitted.  The  report  concludes  as  follows  : 
The  main  advantages  claimed  for  the  system  (simplicity  and 
economy  of  working  arrangement  and  of  first  outlay,  and 
general  adaptability  to  fields  of  varying  size  and  shape)  appear 
to  be  substantially  borne  out  by  the  practical  success  it  has 
achieved  on  Mr.  M'Laren's  farm.  Until,  however,  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  direct  and  careful  testing  what  amount  of 
power  is  consumed  by  friction,  &c.,  and  what  amount  of  time 
is  consumed  by  the  arrangement  of  the  tackle,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  give  any  judgment  as  to  the  practical  efficiency  of  the 
"  system,"  or  its  comparative  economical  application. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hunter  of  Thurston,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Murray  of  DoUerie,  it  vvas  resolved  that  a  petition  he 
sent  to  Parliament  to  declare  crows  and  wood  pigeons  to  be 
vermin  under  the  Gun  Tax  Act,  and  not  to  require  a  licence 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  them  where  authority  in  writing 
has  been  given  by  the  owner  of  the  laud. 

A  circular  was  submitted  from  Alb.  Ehrensvard,  president, 
announcing  that  the  thirteenth  Swedish  agricultural  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Gothenburg  on  the  1st  of  August  and  four 
succeeding  days. 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  BENEVOLENT  IN- 
STITUTION.—At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  it  was  re- 
solved that  for  the  future  candidates  shall  be  admissible,  men 
at  sixty  and  women  at  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Hitherto  there 
have  been  certain  distinctions,  in  some  cases  the  qualification 
being  as  high  as  seventy ;  but  in  the  present  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  Institution  the  Council  is  enabled  to  adopt  one 
general  rule  for  the  male  and  another  for  the  female  pensioners. 


The  monthly  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  April  states  that  returns  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  give  satisfactory  prospects  of  abundant  crops  of 
winter  grain.  In  New  Jersy,  the  counties  of  Bergess,  Passaic, 
Mercer,  Burlington,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  and  Salem,  report 
wheat  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  above  an  average  in  condition, 
while  Susses  and  Ocean  represent  it  as  looking  remarkably 
well ;  Morris  is  better  than  for  years  past,  Mercer  never  more 
promising,  and  Essex  a  fair  average.  No  county  reports  less 
than  an  average  promise.  Farm  stock  is  stated  to  have  come 
out  of  winter  quarters  in  higher  flesh  and  better  health  than 
for  several  years  past.  Iu  1838  there  were  only  78  bushels  of 
wheat  shipped  from  Cliicago,  and  in  1840  only  10,00  bushels, 
while  in  1870  the  total  quantity  of  flour  and  grain  shipped 
amounted  to  54,745,903  bushels.  In  1853  Chicago  shipped 
10,976  barrels  of  pork ;  in  1870  the  total  had  risen  to  165,885 
barrels.  In  1852  the  shipments  of  cut  meat  and  provisions 
were  1,446,508  lbs. ;  in  1870  they  had  risen  to  112,433,168  lbs. 
The  shipments  of  lard  rose  from  1,000,00U  lbs.  to  43,000,000 
lbs. ;  those  of  wool  from  less  than  1,000,000  lbs.  to  nearly 
16,000,000  lbs.,  and  so  on.  The  shipments  of  cattle  were 
25,000  head  in  1857,  and  391,709  head  last  year.  The 
shipments  of  hogs,  alive  and  dressed,  iu  1857  were  123,568 
head,  and  last  year  1,095,671  head.  The  number  of 
hogs  packed  at  Chicago  in  1857  was  74,000  head; 
in  1870  the  total  had  risen  to  688,140  head.  The 
transportation  of  grain  in  Illinois  has  recently  been  subjected 
to  certain  stringent  regulations  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  a  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  State  and  just 
signed  by  the  governor.  This  law  requires  railway  companies 
to  give  full  and  accurate  receipts  for  all  the  grain  which  may 
be  entrusted  to  them,  to  deliver  the  same  quantity  as  shipped 
at  the  destination  ordered  by  the  consignor,  and  to  transport 
all  grain  offered  without  distinction,  discrimination,  or  favour 
between  one  shipper  and  another,  and  without  distinction  or 
discrimination  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  grain  is  offered 
to  them  for  transportation,  or  as  to  the  person,  warehouse,  or 
place  to  whom  or  to  which  it  may  be  consigned.  The  consignor 
uuder  this  law  is  entitled  to  recover  of  the  railroad  company 
the  full  value  of  the  grain  at  the  place  where  it  was  shipped 
in  case  the  company  fail  to  deliver  at  the  point  designated. 
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AGRICULTURAL     REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGIUCULTUIIAL  REVIEW  EOR  MAY. 
The  weather  has  been  changeable  during  the  past  month, 
but  on  the  whole  has  been  not  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  growing  crops.  Low  temperature  or  frosty 
nights  at  one  period  put  the  young  wheats  to  severe  trial,  and 
much  loss  of  colour  ensued,  while  the  plant  became  patchy  in 
some  districts,  particularly  on  light  soils.  Later  on,  abun- 
dant raius,  accompanied  by  higher  temperature,  gave  rise  to 
the  belief  that  the  plant  might  run  to  straw  at  the  expense  of 
the  ear  ;  but  the  month  closes  with  more  satisfactory  prospects. 
The  weather  during  the  past  few  days  has  been  favourable  to 
the  crops  generally,  and  much  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  appearance  of  the  fields.  Still  the  prospect  before  us  is 
not  altogether  so  favourable  as  could  he  desired.  The  wheat 
plaut  is  now  backward,  and  there  are  fears  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness being  reduced  by  further  exposure ;  never- 
theless, we  believe  that  a  continuance  of  genial 
forcing  weather  would  go  far  to  remedying  many  defects 
that  at  present  exist.  Out-of-door  labours  have  been  pushed 
forward  rapidly.  Potato-planting  has  been  completed,  and 
tlie  preparations  for  planting  the  root  crop  are  in  a  forward 
state.  A  good  deal  has  already  been  done  in  seeding  swedes 
and  mangolds.  The  most  favourable  feature  in  the  agricul- 
tural out-look  is  the  promise  of  a  heavy  hay  crop,  which 
appears  tolerably  certain  to  be  fulfilled,  unless  the  nights  again 
become  cold  and  vegetation  is  thereby  again  retarded. 

Trade  in  wheat  has  ruled  quiet,  but  prices  have  shown  firm- 
ness throughout  the  month.  Supplies  of  home-grown  wheat 
have  been  limited,  stocks  in  farmers'  hands  having  been 
greatly  depleted  by  the  recent  lieavy  demands  upon  them. 
Millers,  however,  have  acted  with  extreme  caution, 
under  the  belief  that  the  wheat  crop  promises  fairly  for  the 
time  of  year.  At  the  same  time  the  contradictory  accounts 
received  have  tended  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  fac- 
tors, and  values  close  rather  higher  on  the  month. 
There  has  been  a  full  average  show  of  foreign  wheat  on  sale, 
and  the  quantity  of  produce  afloat  for  the  United  Kingdom  is 
large  for  the  time  of  year.  Already  shipments  of  this  year's 
loading  have  arrived  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Ealtic  ports,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  imports  will  continue  on  an  extensive 
scale.  A  leading  feature  in  the  market  is  the  probability  of 
an  extensive  demand  on  French  account ;  but  the  hopes  of  a 
resumption  of  exports  direct  to  France  have  again  and  again 
been  disappointed.  And  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
even  supposing  that  the  export  demand  were  at  once  renewed 
— an  improbable  circumstance  in  the  present  state  of  Paris — 
it  is  not  likely  to  last  after  the  harvest,  which  is  not  far  dis- 
tant in  the  South  of  France,  With  the  exception  of  Picardy, 
none  of  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  France  were  occupied 
during  the  late  campaign,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  France  will  raise  this  year 
will  be  sutiicient  to  meet  her  wants. 

There  is  little  of  interest  to  notice  in  the  sp/ing  corn  trade. 
Demand  has  been  fairly  active  for  barley  and  oats,  and  prices 
have  shown  firmness.  Very  little  maize  is  now  on  offer,  but 
the  prospect  of  an  abundant  grass  crop  has  prevented  any  im- 
portant advance  in  values.  Beans  and  peas  have  sold  quietly 
at  full  rates.  Flour  has  moved  in  sympathy  with  the  wheat 
market,  and  the  quotations  close  at  an  advance  on  the  month. 
The  tendency  of  the  quotation  for  hay  has  been  in  favour 
of  buyers,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  the  present  high  rates 
being  maintained,  A  sliarp  fall  may  be  anticipated  immedi- 
ately on  cutting,  but  the  quantity  of  hay  on  hand  is  at  present 
not  large.  Roots,  liowever,  are  plentiful  for  the  time  of  year. 
The  accounts  received  of  the  growing  hop  plant  are  not 
cheering.  The  yield  threatens  to  be  considerably  under  that 
of  last  year,  which,  however,  was  exceptionally  favourable. 
The  market  accordingly  shows  great  firmness  in  regard  to 
prices,  though  operations  have  been  much  retarted. 

Wool  has  now  attained  a  high  price,  and  looking  at  the 
satisfactory  position  of  the  goods'  trade,  it  is  probable  that  the 
present  currencies  will  be  maintained.  The  woollen  industry 
is  now  in  a  most  satisfactory  position,  and  the  demand  for 
good  wools  is  likely  to  continue. 


REVIEW  OF  TUE  CATTLE  TRADE  FOR  THE  PAST 
MONTH. 

The  cattle  trade  has  been  alternately  steady  and  depressed. 
The  supplies  of  stock  have  been  good,  both  in  respect  to  num- 
ber and  quality.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  month  a  fair 
amount  of  firmness  Mas  apparent,  and  the  best  Scots  and 
crosses  occasionally  made  5s,  lOd,  per  81bs ;  subsequently, 
however,  there  was  a  falling-ofF  in  the  inquiry,  and  the  quota- 
tion fell  to  OS.  6d,  per  81bs,  The  abundant  supply  of  grass 
enables  the  stock  to  obtain  a  good  feed,  and  the  effect  of  liberal 
forage  is  already  apparent  in  their  condition.  The  foreign 
stock  also  has  been  of  rather  better  quality,  especially  the 
arrivals  from  Spain ;  these  beasts  have  made  5s.  2d,  to  5s.  4d. 
per  81bs. 

As  regards  sheep,  the  receipts  from  our  own  grazing  dis- 
tricts have  been  tolerably  good,  and  have  included  some  prime 
animals.  The  foreign  stock  has  come  freely  to  hand,  and  a 
marked  improvement  has  been  noticed  in  the  quality  of  the 
Dutch,  The  trade  has  been  unsettled.  At  one  time  the  best 
Downs  and  half-breds  were  making  6s.  4d,  to  Gs,  6d.,  but  at 
the  present  moment  they  do  not  command  more  than  6s. 
per  81bs, 

Lambs,  of  which  a  fair  supply  has  been  on  offer,  have  sold 
slowly,  at  from  6s,  to  7s,  6d,  per  8  lbs. 

For  calves  the  inquiry  has  been  restricted,  and  prices  have 
had  a  drooping  tendency. 

Pigs  have  been  in  limited  request. 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  during  the 
past  month,  have  been  as  follows : 

Beasts      4,804 

Sheep  and  Lambs  ...         .,,     67,530 

Calves      1,325 

Pigs         2,077 

Total 75,736 

Import  at  corresponding  periods : 

Total  in  1870      36,281 

1869      64,333 

1868      24,627 

1867      53,485 

1866      43,930 

1865      40,729 

1864      28,832 

1863      22,161 

1862      11,206 

1861      18,978 

1860      18,910 

1859      10,713 

„        1858      6,703 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  and  disposed  of  at  the 
Metropolitan  Market  during  the  month  have  been  as  under : 

Head, 

Beasts      10,160 

Sheep  and  Lambs  110,230 

Calves      1.380 

Pigs         850 

Comparison  of  SuppLijis. 
May,  Beasts.    Sheep  &  Lambs.     Calves.  Pigs. 

1870     16,185  156,085  2,764  380 

1869     20,112  164,969  2,056  671 

1868     17,610  176,000  21,92  1,350 

1867     19,860  160,370  1,709  2,260 

1866     16,275  125,490  695  2,195 

1865     22,030  129,140  3,199  2,117 

1864     23,240  122,210  2,062  3,080 

1863     20,444  126,040  2,129  3,120 

1862     19,273  132,450  1,527  3,022 

1861     19,500  113,750  1,178  2,950 

1860     19,040  124,580  2,059  2,920 

1859     17,980  113,513  1,012  2,260 

1858     18,723  115,386  1,671  2,760 

The  arrivals  of  beasts  from  our  own  grazing  districts,  as 
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well  as  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thus  compare  with  the 

three  previous  years :                    May,      Jlay,  May,     May. 

1871.     1870.  1869.     1868. 

Trom  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  &c 7,200     6,640  4,530     9,200 

Other  parts  of  England 1,358     2,104  2,660    2,300 

Scotland    1,111     l,086  662       554 

Ireland 50         80  239       436 

Beasts  have  sold  at  from  3s.  4d.  to  5s.  lOd.,  sheep  3s.  2d.  to 
6s.  8d.,  lamb  6s.  to  7s.  6d.,  calves  3s.  8d.  to  5s.  6d.,  and  pigs 
3s.  6d.  to  5s.  4d.  per  81bs.,  to  sink  the  offal. 

COMPAKISON   OF  PRICES. 

May,  1870.  May,  1869. 

s.     d.     s.     d.  s.     d.    s.   d. 

Beef  from     3     0  to  5     0  3     0  to  5  10 

Mutton          3     0  to  5     4  3    0  to  6    0 

Lamb           6    6  to  7    6  5    8  to  7    4 

Veal 3  10  to  5     8  4    6  to  6     3 

Pork 4    6  to  5     8  3    6  to  5     3 

May,  1868.  May,  1867. 

s.     d.    s.     d.  s.     d.     s.     d. 

Beef  from     3    2  to  5     3  3    4  to  5     2 

Mutton          3    4  to  5    0  3     6  to  5     2 

Lamb            6     6  to  7    4  6     6  to  8     0 

Veal 4    4  to  5     4  4    4  to  6    0 

Pork 3    4  to  4    4  3    0  to  5     4 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  &c. 

AUCHINBLAE  MARKET  was  held  at  Auchinblae  on 
Wednesday,  on  the  usual  stance.  There  was  a  full  average 
supply  of  cattle,  and  a  considerable  number  of  dealers  were 
present.  Prices — especially  for  grazing  stock — were  exceed- 
ingly high.  Tile  following  are  a  few  of  the  transactions : 
Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Balfour,  Muirton,  sold  6  stots  (two-year-olds) 
to  Mr.  NicoU,  Plemington,  at  £17  10s.  Mr.  Thompson, 
Myreside,  sold  18  stots  and  queys  to  Mr.  Walker,  Forfar,  at 
£16  12s.  6d.  and  a  luck-penny,  Mr.  Brown,  Townhead, 
Arbuthnott,  sold  7  stots  to  Mr.  G.  Pairweather,  Drumsleed, 
£13  7s.  6d.  and  a  luck-penny.  Samuel  Young,  senior,  Aucli- 
inblae,  sold  3  stots  to  the  same  party  for  £39.  Jas.  Calder, 
Mains  of  Dillyvaird,  sold  7  stots  at  £17  to  Mr.  Towns,  Bal- 
landra  ;  also  3  cows  for  £30,  and  3  stots  for  £16  to  William 
Nicoll,  Plemington.  Mr.  W.  Calder,  Milton  of  Dillyvaird, 
sold  6  stots  for  £24  to  Mr.  Smith,  Marchburn.  S.  Young, 
jun.,  Auchinblae,  sold  3  stots  at  £26  to  G.  Nicoll,  Forfar. 
Mr.  Allan,  Backfield,  sold  2  stots  at  £18  each  to  Mr.  Milne, 
Lilybank,  Forfar.  Samuel  Young,  jun.,  sold  7  stots  at  £14  to 
Mr.  Farquharson,  Gallouquhine.  Mr.  Moir.  Forfar,  bought  4 
stots  at  £13  each  from  Mr.  Sheret,  Mains  of  Glenfarquhar. 
Mr.  Emslie,  Gowans,  bought  4  stots  at  £11  15s.  from  Mr. 
Milne,  Tannochil.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Auchtochley,  sold  5  stots  at 
£14  15s.  to  Bailie  Fyfe,  Forfar,  &c.  The  Irish  cattle  on  the 
stance,  of  which  there  were  a  good  many,  were  mostly  of 
middling  quality.  Beef  may  be  quoted  at  from  lis.  to  lis. 
6d.  per  stone. 

BERWICK  FAIR.— This  annual  border  fair  was  held  on 
Friday.  There  was  a  good  show  of  fat  and  grazing  cattle,  but 
the  show  of  sheep  was  small,  i^or  fat  cattle  the  demand  was 
very  dull,  and  comparatively  few  sales  were  effected,  most  of 
the  lots  being  returned  home  unsold.  Beef  was  selling  at 
about  9s.  6d.  per  stone.  A  copious  fall  of  rain  on  Thurday  and 
the  prospect  of  abundance  of  grass  induced  the  holders  of 
grazing  stock  to  ask  enhanced  prices,  which  farmers  were  un- 
willing to  give.  Business  consequently  was  very  limited. 
Most  of  the  lots  of  sheep  shown  were  returned  home  unsold. 

BLYTH  FAIR. — This  annual  fair  was  held  as  usual  on 
Ascension  Day.  For  many  years  it  surpassed  all  the  fairs 
held  m  the  neighbourhood,  but  of  late  it  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably. On  Thursday  week  the  show  of  horses  was  the 
most  numerous,  Mr.  Holmes's  being  especially  a  fine  lot,  but 
there  was  very  little  business  done,  and  what  sales  were 
effected  were  at  about  market  prices.  Both  cattle  and  slieep 
were  very  sparingly  represented,  and  what  little  trade  was 
done  was  at  exceedingly  liigh  rates.  Pigs  scarce,  only  one 
small  lot  being  offered  for  sale,  and  what  were  disposed  of 
was  at  about  the  market  price. 


BRIDLINGTON  FAIR.— The  weather  was  fine  and  tlie 
attendance  of  buyers  large.  The  number  of  cattle  brought  iu 
was  above  an  average,  and  nearly  all  were  sold.  Beasts  in 
good  condition,  of  which  there  were  many,  realized  prices 
varying  from  £18  to  £20  each,  and  fat  ones  from  9s.  6d.  to 
10s.  per  stone.  Steers  and  drapes  were  also  disposed  of  at  high 
prices.  Two  years  old  beasts  from  £13  to  £16  each,  and  those 
of  one  year  old  from  £7  to  £10  each.  Milch  cows  and  in- 
calvers  varied  from  £17  to  £34  each. 

LINCOLN  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  good  show  of 
both  beasts  and  sheep,  most  of  which  were  sold  by  auctioii. 
Beef  was  as  dear  as  ever,  but  mutton  was  a  little  easier. 

MAUCHLINE  MAY  FAIR.— This  fair  took  place  on 
Wednesday  last.  The  show  of  stock  was  greater  than  that  at 
tlie  corresponding  market  last  year,  and  was  an  average  in  re- 
spect to  quality.  The  prices  asked  were  very  high,  which 
caused  business  to  open  flat,  and  as  the  day  advanced  the  dul- 
ness  did  not  seem  to  be  much  relieved,  for  sales  were  cautiously 
and  tardily  effected.  As  a  sample,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr. 
Hugh  Taylor  sold  Mr.  Nisbet,  Lawhill,  Stair,  a  three-year- 
old  quey  for  £30.  Milch  stock  from  £14  to  £30 ; 
queys  from  £9  to  £11,  stirks  £6  to  £8,  and  Irish 
and  Galloway  stock  from  £6  ^to  £8.  Mr.  Wyllie,  Ochil- 
tree, showed  some  first-rate  harness  and  cart  horses  in  capital 
condition,  which  were  all  sold.  There  was  a  good  display  of 
entire  Clydesdale  horses,  and  also  one  thorough-bred  blood, 
which  was  very  much  admired. 

SLEAFORD  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  large  and 
first-class  show  of  both  beasts  and  sheep,  which  met  with  a 
very  brisk  trade,  mutton  making  9d.  to  lOd.  per  lb.,  beef  10s. 
to  lis.  per  stone,  fat  lambs  36s.  to  37s.  6d.  each,  cut  pork 
7s.  to  7s.  9d.  per  stone.  Number  sold  by  Mr.  Law  ;  Sheep 
1,031,  fat  lambs  51,  beasts  53,  pigs  25,  These  sales  com- 
menced at  9.30  precisely. 

SWINDON  MAY  FAIR.— The  supply  of  horses,  for  which 
this  fair  was  once  famous,  was  very  small.  There  were  a  few 
good  animals  on  offer,  and  these  realised  high  prices.  The 
usual  collection  of  "  screws"  offered  by  the  loquacious  gipsies 
to  "  green"  purchasers  was  to  be  found.  In  the  cattle  market 
there  was  a  good  supply.  Fat  beef  is  still  dear.  The  preva- 
lence of  east  wind  and  the  absence  of  rain  have  made  keep 
short,  and  purchases  in  store  stock  are  consequently  slow. 
The  price  of  mutton  continues  to  advance,  and  housekeepers 
may  well  feel  alarmed  at  the  prospect.  Anything  in  the  shape 
of  mutton  sells  well,  and  to-day  lambs  three  mouths  old  were 
sold  by  Mr.  Dore  at  his  auction  yard  at  45s.  to  46s.  per  head, 

TOLLER  DOWN  FAIR.— There  was  a  very  numerous 
attendance.  Weather  brilliant.  Stock  was  in  good  condition, 
and  there  was  about  an  average  supply.  At  first  business 
was  slack,  owing  to  fears  as  to  a  third  dry  summer.  As  the 
day  wore  on,  however,  trade  improved,  and  nearly  all  the  stock 
changed  hands  at  a  trifle  under  previous  rates .  Anything  of 
exceptionably  good  quality  was  soon  picked  up,  and  late  prices 
were  fully  maintained.  Of  sheep,  horn  lioggs  of  best  quality 
made  good  figures,  a  prime  lot  fetching  near  upon  £3  per  head. 
The  average  price,  however,  was  39s.  to  46s.  Cross-bred 
hoggs  ranged  from  38s.  to  40s.  6d.,  whilst  small  down  hoggs 
could  be  bought  as  low  as  33s.  6d.  up  to  40s.  There  were  a 
few  fat  horn  lambs,  which  sold  from  27s.  to  33s.  6d.,  stock 
horn  lambs  20s.  to  25s.  6d.,  down  lambs  18s.  to  24s.,  down 
couples  50s.  to  58s.  Cow  stock  was  not  in  such  a  large  sup- 
ply as  in  former  years,  except  weanling  calves,  which  were  up 
to  the  average.  Cows  and  calves  £15  to  £20,  barreners  in 
fresh  condition  £11  to  £16,  bulls  £8  to  £13,  calves  £3 
to  £4eacli.  In  the  horse  fair  were  some  capital  agricultural 
liorses.  Indeed,  a  finer  show  has  never  been  seen  on  the  hill. 
Prices  were  high — from  £40  to  £50.  There  was  a  poor  lot 
of  hacks.  The  pig  trade  was  dull,  at  much  lower  prices- 
strong  slips  30s.  to  25s.  each. 

IRISH  FAIRS. — Ballybay  :  Beef  of  prime  quality  went 
at  8d.  per  lb.,  and  inferior  at  7d.  to  72d.  per  lb.,  with  a  very 
fair  supply.  Mutton  rated  at  7d.  to  8^d.  per  lb.  Springers 
sold  at  £14,  £18,  and  £32  each,  strippers  from  £9  to  £14, 
two-year-olds  from  £8  to  £13,  yearlings  £6  to  £8.  Pigs : 
supply  of  fat  pigs  scanty,  bacon  pigs  on  foot  sold  at  £2  5s., 
stores  from  £1 10s.  to  £3  10s.  each,  and  young  pigs  from  18s. 
to  35s.  each.  The  horse  fair  was  extremely  large ;  horses  sold 
in  many  instances  as  high  as  £40  and  £50  each.— Castle- 
POLLAED  :  Stock  was  abundant,  buyers  numerous,  and 
prices  remunerative.    Fat  cattle  were  worth  from  563.  to  70s. 
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per  ewt. ;  barren  ewes  and  two  years  old  wethers,  sliorn,  7d.  to 
8d.  per  lb. ;  springer  and  milch  cows,  £12  to  £23  a-piece ; 
strippers  and  dry  cows,  £10  10s.  to  £16  10s. ;  three  years  old 
heifers,  £15  5s.  to  £18  ;  two  years  old  £10  5s.  to  £14;  one 
year  old,  £5  10s.  to  £8  8s.  each  ;  clipped  hoggets,  42s.  to  47s.; 
lambs,  22s.  to  25s. ;  bacon  hogs,  £4  4s.  to  £8  10s. ;  stores, 
36s.  to  50s. ;  bonhams,  32s.  to  34s.  per  pair.  A  great  clear- 
ance was  made  in  the  victuallers'  and  dairy  departments. 
— At  Bama'magover.vt^,  springers  brought  from  £10 
to  £13  10s.,  and  yearlings  sold  from  £6  to  £9.  — 
CaSTLEDERMOT  :  Tat  cattle  were  in  limited  numbers, 
and  sold  extremely  high,  ranging  from  £17  17s.  to  £24 ; 
milch  cows,  £15  15s.  to  £18  10s.;  springers,  ^14  14s.  to 
£19  ;  strappers,  £11  10s.  to  £13  10s. ;  three-year-old  heifers, 
£13  13s.  to  £14  10s.;  two-year-olds,  £11  15s.  to  £12  15s.; 
yearlings,  £6  10s.  to  £8  8s. ;  large  bullocks,  £13  5s.  to  £14 
5s. ;  yearlings,  £5  5s.  to  £6.  In  sheep  there  was  only  a 
moderate  business  done.  The  pig  fair  was  large.  Fat 
pigs  from  £4  10s.  to  £5  15s. ;  stores  from  50s.  to  60s. ; 
bonhams,  12s.  6d.  to  15s.  6d.  In  the  horse  depart- 
ment there  were  good  sales  effected,  and  some  fine 
colts  were  picked  up  for  military  purposes  at  figure 
ranging  from  £35  to  £47 ;  hunters  and  half-bred  fetched 
from  £25  to  £56;  agricultural  horses,  £15  to  £22.— Port- 
ARLINGTON  :  Store  stock,  although  numerous,  met  dull 
buying,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  and  prevailing  harshness  of 
the  weather.  Fat  cattle  fetched  from  £16  10s.  to  £22  ;  milch 
cows  from  £15  15  s.  to  £18  10s. ;  springers  from  £16  16s.  to 
£19  10s. ;  strippers  rated  from  £11  10s.  to  £13  10s. ; 
three-year-old  heifers,  £13  to  £14  14s.';  two-year-old, 
£11  lis.  to  £13  15s. ;  yearlings,  £5  10s.  to  £5  15s.  Large 
bullocks  sold  from  £12  10s.  to  £14  10s.,  yearlings  £4  15s.  to 
£5  5s.  In  sheep  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  shearlings. 
Pat  sheep  £2  15s.  to  £3  3s.,  ewes  45s.  to  52s.,  hoggets  42s.  to 
45s.,  stores  30s.  to  35s.  There  was  a  large  show  of  horses, 
with  a  good  business.  In  pigs  there  was  a  numerous  display, 
but  business  ilat  for  bacon.  Pat  pigs  rated  from  £5  10s.  to 
£7  15s.,  stores  50s.  to  63s,,  bonhams  14s.  to  17s.  6d. 

BRESLAU  WOOL  REPORT,  May  25.— The  improve- 
ment established  in  our  trade  is  making  further  decisive  pro- 
gress, both  as  to  the  advance  of  prices  and  the  demand  of 
purchasers.  All  descriptions  continue  required,  chiefly  the 
fine  ones,  which  having  become  very  scarce  are  realising 
extreme  quotations.  In  want  of  the  Silesian  produce  extensive 
transactions  are  being  made  in  fine  Prussian,  Moravian,  and 
Hungarian  wools,  prices  ruling  at  from  80  to  90  thalers. 
Among  the  latter  we  mention  two  renowned  flocks  of  Count 
Karoly  and  Baron  Siua  (about  1,000  cwts.)  wliich  have  been 
acquired  for  Rhenish  account.  As  for  the  remainder,  about 
3,000  cwts.  of  good  middle-fine  one-shearings,  slipes  and 
scoured  wools,  have  been  disposed  of,  home  manufacturers 
and  speculators  being  the  buyers.  Contracts  for  the  approach- 
ing fresh  clipping  are  continued  with  great  energy,  and  what- 
ever can  be  called  fine  meets  with  eager  purchasers  at  an 
advance  of  6  to  10  per  cent. — Gunsburg  Brothers. 

MELBOURNE  WOOL  REPORT  FOR  MARCH.— At 
the  date  of  our  report  for  last  mail  the  season  was  nearly 
brought  to  a  termination,  aud  the  sales  which  have  been  held 
since  have  been  comparatively  unimportant.  In  all,  2,976 
bales  have  been  brought  to  the  hammer,  of  which  quantity 
2,799  bales  have  been  sold.  The  more  cheering  news  brought 
by  the  Rangoon  has  caused  an  improved  feeling  in  this 
market,  and  the  auction  sales  which  have  been  held  since  the 
arrival  of  the  mail  have  passed  ofl'  with  considerable  spirit, 
at  an  advance  in  prices  which  corresponds  to  that  which  has 
been  realised  in  London.  According  to  the  telegrams  which 
have  reached  the  colony,  the  February  sales  were  progressing 
at  an  advance  of  from  O^d.  to  Id.  per  lb.  above  the  rates 
which  were  current  during  the  November  series,  and  this  rise, 
in  the  face  of  the  enormous  supplies  which  were  known  to  be 
forthcoming  for  the  May  series,  furnishes  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  stability  of  the  trade  and  its  power  to  absorb  all  the 
wool  that  is  likely  to  be  brought  forward.  No  doubt  the  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Prussia  has  mainly  contributed  to  cause  firmer  prices,  but  even 
leaving  this  out  of  the  question,  we  find  that  the  English 
manufacturers  continued  fairly  employed,  and  that  their  stocks 
of  the  raw  material  were,  when  the  mail  left,  nearly  exhausted  ; 
consequently  they  were  obliged  to  operate  in  order  to  meet  im- 


mediate requirements.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  wool 
trade  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  recovered  that  shock  it  ex- 
perienced vi'heu  war  was  declared  ;  commerce  having  rapidly 
adjusted  itself  into  other  channels,  consequently  the  almost 
total  withdrawal  of  French  competition  at  the  London  sales 
has  not  caused  such  a  serious  decline  ,in  prices  as  was  at 
first  anticipated.  The  wonderful  elasticity  of  the  trade 
and  its  power  of  adaptation  to  circumstances  has  seldom 
been  so  severely  tested,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  sudden  check  which  it  received  has  been  so  quickly 
overcome.  The  large  quantity  which  will  be  brought 
forward  in  May  will  severely  test  the  market,  but  we  trust  that 
ere  then  a  satisfactory  peace  will  have  been  concluded,  in  which 
case  considerable  support  from  foreign  buyers  may  be  expected, 
and  this  will  no  doubt  counteract  any  tendency  towards  lower 
prices  which  might  otherwise  have  been  manifest.  We  note 
from  the  various  London  brokers'  reports  that  a  large  increase 
in  the  import  from  these  colonies  is  anticipated,  the  favourable 
season  being  expected  to  result  in  a  considerably  augmented 
yield  of  wool.  We  cannot  discover  sufficient  grounds  for  this 
expectation,  the  increase  so  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained, 
being  comparatively  trifling.  The  shipments  from  Victoria, 
from  October  1st  to  date,  are  192,556  bales,  against  186,975 
bales  shipped  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  season  ;  con- 
sequently the  increase  is  only  5,581  bales,  and  this  arises  more 
from  the  heavier  yields  per  fleece  than  from  a  larger  number 
of  sheep  having  been  shorn.  We  believe  the  shipments  from 
these  colonies  reached  their  maximum  limit  in  1869,  aud  the 
wool  growers  have  now  become  so  fully  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  improving  their  flocks,  rather  than  sacrificing  ex- 
cellence to  quantity,  that  we  feel  justified  in  believing  that  the 
export  of  wool  will  not  be  materially  augmented  for  many  years 
to  come.  It  is  well  known  that  large  tracts  of  country  in  the 
north  which  were  stocked  with  sheop  had  to  be  abandoned 
during  the  severe  droughts  which  prevailed  for  three  years  in 
succession,  and  these  localities  have  since  either  been  left  un- 
occupied or  depastured  with  cattle.  In  the  generally  dry  and 
unsuitable  districts  referred  to,  it  was  found  that  since  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  wool,  sheep  would  not  yield  a  remune- 
rative return,  and  the  losses  which  ensued  were  so  severe  that 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  experiment  will  again  be  tried. 
The  distance  from  seaports,and'unsuitability  of  theclimate  of  the 
far  nortli  for  wool-growing,  will  militate  against  future  attempts 
at  sheep  farming  in  that  portion  of  the  continent,  and  in  the 
older  settlements  all  the  land  that  could  be  made  available  for 
depasturing  purposes  has  for  years  past  been  fully  occupied. 
It  therefore  becomes  evident  that  no  great  increase  of  Aus- 
tralian wool  can  ibe  looked  for  for  years  to  come,  or  until  the 
grazing  capabilities  of  the  country  have  been  improved  by  ar- 
tificial means  ;  and,  taking  this  view  of  the  question,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  expectations  of  largely  increased  importations 
which  have  been  formed  in  England  are  without  [foundation. 
The  various  meat-preserving  companies  are  now  so  materially 
increasing  the  consumption  of  live  stock  that  any 
increase  in  the  wool  clip  which  might  have  been 
realised  through  tlie  unusually  favourable  season  has  been 
almost  entirely  counteracted.  The  following  ships  have 
cleared  for  England  during  the  month  with  wool  on  board : 
March  2,  Alsager,  Melbourne  for  London,  4,367  bales ;  March 
4,  Ariel,  Melbourne  for  London,  1,110  bales;  March  6,  Loch 
Earn,  Melbourne  for  London,  1,907  bales ;  March  10,  Clar- 
ence, Melbourne  for  London,  1,226  bales ;  March  10,  Avie- 
more,  Melbourne  for  London,  4,462  bales ;  March  16,  Kirk- 
ham,  Melbourne  for  London,  3,039  bales ;  March  16,  True 
Briton,  Melbourne  for  London,  1,143  bales.  Total,  17,253. 
Previous  shipments  October  1,  1870,  to  date,  175,303  bales. 
Total  shipments  to  date,  192,556  bales.  Total  shipments 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  186,975  bales.  Increase, 
5,581  bales.  Prices  current — Greasy — Inferior,  4^d.  5^d. ; 
ordinary,  5|d.  to  65d. ;  average  to  good,  7d.  to  8d. ;  good  to 
superior,  8d.  to  9|d.  Fleece— Inferior,  9d.  to  lO^d. ;  ordin- 
ary to  average,  lid.  to  Is.  2d.;  average  to  good.  Is.  2d.  to  Is. 
5d. ;  superior.  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  73d.  Scoured — Inferior,  lOJd. 
to  ll|d. ;  ordinary,  lid.  to  Is.  2d. ;  middhng  to  good.  Is.  2d. 
to  Is.  4d. ;  superior  (none  offering),  nominal.  Summary  of 
sales  this  month — R.  Goldsbrough  and  Co. — Sales  2 ;  bales 
ofi'ered,  2,041 ;  bales  sold,  1,914.  London  aud  Australian 
Agency  Corporation  Limited — Sale,  1  ;  bales  oflered,  119; 
bales  sold,  109.  H.  Cunningham  and  Co.— Sale  1;  bales 
offered,  680,  bales  sold,  640.    Guthrie,  Bullock,  and  Co,— 
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Sale,  1 ;  '  bales  offered,  136  ;  bales  sold,  136.  Total  sales,  5  ; 
total  bales  offered,  3,976  ;  total  bales  sold,  2,799.  Summary 
of  sales  during  the  season  :  October  1,  1870,  to  Marcli  28, 
1871  :  R.  Goldsbrough  and  Co. — Sales,  16  ;  bales  catalogued, 
33,997  ;  bales  sold,  24,933.  London  aud  Australian  Agency 
Corporation  Limited — Sales,  9 ;  bales  catalogued,  8,043  ;  bales 
sold,  3,669.  H.  Cunningham  and  Co. — Sales,  12  ;  bales 
catalogued,  16,219;    bales  sold,  11,677.     C.  J.  Denny s  and 


Co.,  Geelong — Sales,  6  ;  bales  catalogued,  4,057  ;  bales  sold, 
2,586.  George  Synnot,  Geelong — Sales,  6  ;  bales  catalogued, 
3,431 ;  bales  sold,  2,328.  Guthrie,  Bullock,  and  Co.,  Geelong 
—Sales,  7  ;  bales  catalogued,  991  ;  bales  sold,  884.  Bowes 
and  Buckland,  Geelong — Sales,  5  ;  bales  catalogued,  587 ; 
bales  sold,  334.  Total  sales,  61 ;  total  bales  catalogued, 
67,325  ;  total  bales  sold,  46,311.— Goldsbrough  and  Co.'s. 
Report, 


REVIEW     OE    THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING   THE    PAST    MONTH. 


The  weather,  after  having  become  warm  and  growing 
at  the  close  of  April,  exhibited  a  lower  temperature  on 
the  commencement  of  May,  with  frequent  aud  smart 
frosts,  and  an  occasional  outbreak  of  heat,  with  thunder, 
and  even  snowstorm,  till  the  last  week  was  reached,  with 
a  summer-like  aud  sultry  period,  followed  by  light  genial 
rains.  Vegetation,  which  previously  had  been  checked, 
theu  suddenly  revived,  and  a  growth  was  made  in  a  few 
days  that  previously  seemed  impossible.  The  grass  and 
all  cereals  have  felt  the  reviving  influence,  not  even 
excepting  wheat,  though  its  patchiness  and  thinness  in 
many  localities  are  beyond  reparation.  Till  the  welcome 
weather  came,  the  prices  of  wheat  were  again  hardening 
through  shortened  deliveries.  Though  our  April  review 
noted  an  increase  of  57,131  qrs.  in  four  weeks,  the  last 
three  weeks  are  reduced  57,716  qrs.  If,  therefore,  these 
later  deliveries  afford  any  criterion  of  the  state  of  stocks 
in  farmers'  hands,  as  the  quantities  of  foreign  have  also 
very  materially  lessened,  we  may,  in  spite  of  the  present 
weather,  again  see  rising  markets,  more  especially  as  the 
insurrection  in  Paris  is  now  thoroughly  subdued,  aud 
business  is  likely  gradually  to  resume  its  natural  course. 
The  season,  too,  is  yet  backward ;  and  we  have  had  so 
many  fluctuations,  they  may  again  prevail,  and  should 
a  bad  blooming-time  be  experienced,  prospects  would 
be  materially  affected.  The  changes  have  very  much  cut 
the  fruit  already,  only  gooseberries  and  currants  having  a 
fair  promise.  The  pears,  which  appeared  to  set  well  in 
many  places,  show  the  young  fruit  full  of  maggots,  while 
the  foliage  generally  abounds  this  season  with  blight. 
"With  regard  to  imports  prices  in  the  Baltic  are  too  high, 
and  stocks  too  low,  for  large  expectations,  the  markets  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  as  more  in  want  than  ourselves, 
paying  better,  while  a  drought  iu  Spain  shows  that 
country  is  more  likely  to  go  short  than  make  free  exports. 
The  American  markets,  too,  have  been  lately  rising,  and 
we  seem  principally  to  depend  on  Russia  to  fill  up  the 
void  which  our  immense  consumption  annually  absorbs. 
Low  prices,  therefore,  appear  stiU  out  of  question.  The 
following  rates  have  recently  been  paid  at  the  places 
named.  Native  wheat  at  Bordeaux  62s.  to  G5s. ;  low 
Danube  wheat  at  Marseilles  46s.,  Azoff  50s.,  Berdianski 
53s. ;  Danish  wheat  at  Antwerp  66s.,  English  red  65s., 
red  foreign  wheat  at  Brussels  65s.,  white  Zealand  53s. 
to  60s. ;  Mecklenburg  wheat  at  Hambro'  57s.,  Silesiau 
61s.,  Pomeraneau  red  wheat  63s.,  cost,  freight,  and  in- 
surance; the  best  high-mixed  at  Danzig  63s.  6d.,  cost, 
freight,  and  insurance,  aud  at  Konigsberg  the  same ;  red 
wheat  at  Copenhagen  64s.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance ; 
Marianopoli  at  Genoa  56s. ;  wheat  at  San  Pranciaco  56s., 
free  on  board,  at  Adelaide  46s.,  at  Philadelphia  red  50s. 
per  4801bs.,  white  64s. ;  old  spring  wheat.  No.  2,  at  New 
York,  46s.  6d.  per  480lbs.,  new  No.  1  50s.  per  4801bs., 
white  Michigan  52s.  6d.  per  4801bs. 
The  first  Monday  ia  Mark  Lane  opened  ou   a  small 


supply  of  English  wheat,  but  the  foreign  arrivals  were 
good.  With  an  unusually  small  show  of  samples  from 
Essex  and  Kent,  factors  resolved  not  to  take  less  money, 
hut  the  sales  were  very  limited  and  slow.  The  higher 
qualities  of  foreign  were  also  held  at  unaltered  rates ; 
but  red  sorts  were  down  Is.  per  qr.,  with,  however, 
some  improvement  in  business  at  the  declinfe.  Though 
but  few  cargoes  afloat  were  reported,  sales  could  only  be 
made  at  a  reduction  of  Is.  per  qr.  The  dull  accounts 
from  London  were  not  without  their  influence  in  the 
country.  In  many  places  farmers  refused  to  accept 
lower  prices,  and  consequently  scarcely  anything  was 
done.  Others  accepted  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.  Amoug 
these  were  Ipswich,  Rotherham,  Sleaford,  St.  Ives,  &c.; 
but  a  large  business  was  transacted  at  Birmingham,  at  au 
advance  of  Is.  per  qr.,  and  Newark  also  was  against 
buyers.  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday,  was  firm  for  red  quali- 
ties, but  2d.  per  cental  lower  for  white.  On  Friday  the 
market  I'ecovered  Id.  to  2d.  per  cental,  and  several  places 
on  Saturday  were  reported  Is.  per  qr.  higher.  Edinburgh 
market  was  at  first  depressed,  and  noted  a  reduction  of 
2s.  to  8s.  per  qr.;  but  Is.  was  subsequently  recovered. 
Glasgow  gave  way  only  3d.  to  6d.  per  boll.  The  Irish 
markets  were  in  calm,  Dublin  being  unaltered,  and  Bel- 
fast rather  lower. 

On  the  second  Monday  there  was  another  very  short 
English  supply,  but  the  foreign  arrivals  were  increased. 
The  show  of  samples  from  the  near  counties  was 
very  limited  ;  and  as  the  last  country  markets  were 
nearly  all  dearer,  factors  determined  to  hold  for 
Is.  per  qr.  more ;  this,  however,  was  only  occasionally 
paid,  and  much  of  the  bulk  was  therefore  held  over  to 
Wednesday,  when  the  advance  was  submitted  to,  and  all 
cleared.  The  foreign  trade  was  on  a  small  scale,  holders 
generally  insisting  on  more  money,  which  buyers  generally 
resisted,  though  in  some  instances  it  was  given  on  fine 
American  red.  With  few  cargoes  afloat  on  offer  prices 
remained  without  change.  The  country  trade  was  more 
decidedly  improved  than  London.  The  dullest  markets 
were  firm,  more  were  fully  Is.  per  qr.  dearer ;  viz.,  Boston, 
HnU,  Leeds,  Gainsboro'  Maidstone,  Manchester,  Newark, 
Newcastle,  Spilsby,  &c.,  while  Is.  to  2s.  more  was  paid  at 
Birmingham,  Melton  ^Mowbray,  and  several  other  towns ; 
Liverpool  was  2d.  dearer  per  cental  on  Tuesday,  and  firm 
on  Friday.  At  Edinburgh  the  improvement  was  Is.  per 
qr.,  but  Glasgow  only  experienced  a  firm  trade.  Dublin 
was  fully  as  dear  for  native  and  foreign  qualities,  and 
Belfast  noted  a   small  advance. 

On  the  third  Monday  the  English  supply  of  wheat  was 
the  shortest  since  last  harvest,  and  the  foreign  arrivals 
were  reduced  by  one  half,  this  coming  chiefly  from  Odessa. 
On  the  Kentish  stands  this  morning  there  was  scarcely 
anything,  and  those  of  Essex  were  very  poorly 
furnished  in  quantity,  though  the  quality  and  condition 
was  fine,  after  a  dry  week.    With  the  firmness  manifest 
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Ill  the  coiiulry,  ami  a  large  qiumlity  cxpoilcd,  nearly 
equalling  the  receipts  from  the  Black  Sea,  factors  fully 
expected  to  make  another  Is.  over  the  advance  of  the 
previous  week.  Some  sales  we  heard  were  actually  made 
at  this  i^nprovement,  but  one  Essex  factor  was 
offering  his  runs  at  precisely  the  same  prices  as  on  the 
previous  i\Ionday  without  meeting  customers,  and  so  all 
we  could  report  was  a  firmness  in  the  trade.  The  cause 
of  this  indisposition  to  buy  on  the  part  of  millers  was 
found  in  the  low  relative  price  of  flour,  which  involved  a 
positive  loss  on  its  manufacture.  In  foreign  business  was 
steady  at  the  previous  currency.  Cargoes  afloat  v/erc  CJ. 
to  Is.  dearer.  There  was  a  dilierence  this  week  in  the 
country  markets,  some  being  only  firm  and  slightly  in 
favour  of  sellers,  others  were  Is.  higher,  as  Hull,  Leeds, 
Newark,  Birmingham,  jMaidstone,  Manchester,  Sleaford, 
Melton  Mowbray,  Market  Harborough,  Alford,  Spilsby, 
Lynn,  Thirsk,  Barnsley,  Reading,  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
and  Gloucester;  while  Stockton,  Louth,  and  Bristol  noted 
an  advance  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  Liverpool  was  2d. 
dearer  per  cental  on  Tuesday,  and  unaltered  on  Eridiy. 
Edinburgh  was  up  Is.,  but  not  Glasgow.  Dublin  only 
exhibited  a  firmness  in  the  wheat  trade. 

The  fourth  Monday  opened  ou  a  very  short  English 
supply,  with  moderate  arrivals  from  abroad.  Scarcely 
any  samples  appeared  on  the  Kentish  stands,  and  very 
few  on  those  of  Essex  ;  so  factors  held  for  one  shilling 
more,  though  there  was  little  chance  of  getting  it  then, 
from  the  thinness  of  the  attendance.  The  foreign  trade 
was  very  firm,  the  Baltic  markets  having  advanced  2s. 
per  qr.,  with  a  free  export,  but  the  demand  here  was 
limited,  with  prices  much  the  same.  Floating  cargoes 
were  fully  as  dear.  Liverpool  gave  way  Id.  to  2d.  per 
cental  on  Tuesday,  and  Irish  wheat  at  Dublin  was  firm. 

The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  14,85G 
qrs.  English,  83,674  qrs.  foreign  wheat,  against  21,775  qrs. 
English,  76,875  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period  in  1870. 
The  imports  into  the  Kingdom  for  four  weeks  ending 
13th  May  were  2,453,195  cVt.  wheat,  and  320,306  cwt". 
flour,  against  2,011,562  cwt.  wheat,  and  374,629  cwt. 
flour  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  London  exports 
for  four  weeks  were  12,128  qrs.  wheat,  and  8,414  cwt. 
flour.  The  London  averages  commenced  at  60s.  lOd., 
and  closed  at  61s.  Id.,  those  for  the  whole  country  began 
at  58s.  lid.,  and  ended  at  583.  7d.  per  qr. 

The  flour  trade  during  the  month  has  varied  very  little. 
The  first  Monday  showed  a  slight  decline,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  improved  weather ;  but  on  the  third  this  was 
fuUy  recovered,  leaving  Norfolks  worth  about  39s.  to  40s. 
It  was  thought  from  the  constant  upward  tendency  of  the 
wheat  trade  town  millers  would  raise  the  price  of  their 
best  quality  beyond  50s.  ;  but  the  fourth  Monday  being 
remarkably  sunny  and  fine,  prevented  the  movement, 
though  the  general  state  of  our  own  markets,  as  well  as 
of  those  on  the  Continent,  leaves  the  impression  that  it 
will  ere  long  take  place — extra  State  at  New  York  was 
worth  25s.  6d.  free  on  board :  the  same  quality  here 
about  29s.  per  brl.  The  imports  into  London  for  four 
weeks  were  82,789  sacks  English,  and  5,546  sacks  39,940 
brls.  foreign,  against  88,610  sacks  English,  and  2,777 
sacks  30,059  brls.  foreign  in  1870. 

The  supplies  of  Indian  corn,  which  by  this  time 
were  expected  to  be  large,  turning  out  very  limited, 
prices  after  a  decline  of  abouut  Is.  6d.  from  their 
highest,  have  since  been  rather  hardening ;  but 
being  held  at  35s.  to  36s.,  this  grain  is  brought  into  com- 
petition with  low  barley,  beans,  and  peas,  and  therefore 
is  not  in  such  demand,  as  cheaper  rates  would  ensure. 
After  the  repairs  of  the  break  in  the  Erie  Canal  we  may 
get  free  arrivals  and  lower  prices.  The  imports  in  four 
weeks  were  25,071  qrs.,  against  5,466  qrs.  in  1870. 


The  supplies  of  English  barley  have  kept  on  dwindling 
dow'u  ;  but  there  have  been  fair  arrivals  of  foreign.  So 
little  was  doing  in  malting  sorts,  that  rates,  though  main- 
tained from  the  present  scarcity,  are  not  to  be  relied  on, 
and  the  value  of  grinding  has  been  rather  shaken  from 
the  sudden  decline  in  oats  ;  but  as  harvest  may  be  late, 
it  is  not  likely  there  will  be  much,  if  any  reduction  from 
present  values,  good  501bs.  grinding  being  worth  29s.  per 
qr.  The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
1,799  qrs.  English,  42,726  qrs.  foreign,  against  2,371 
qrs.  British,  25,602  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period  ia 
1870. 

The  oat  supply  for  the  last  four  weeks  have  consisted 
exclusively  of  a  large  foreign  importation,  and  a  few  thou- 
sand quarters  of  home  growth,  not  one  parcel  appearing 
from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  On  the  first  two  ]Mondays, 
with  good  arrivals,  each  market  gave  way  6d.  per  qr.,  and 
on  the  third  and  largest  import  there  was  a  further  re- 
duction of  Is.,  many  from  Riga  having  got  in  which 
were  not  expected  so  early,  so  we  have  a  decline 
for  the  month  of  about  2s.  per  quarter,  the 
last  market  showing  some  symptoms  of  reaction, 
there  being  very  light  stocks  in  store.  Should  any 
falling-oft'  occur,  we  may  again  see  a  rally  in  this  grain, 
which,  with  the  exhaustion  of  our  own  poor  crop,  seems 
very  probable,  good  corn  being  just  now  procurable  at 
22s.  6d.  per  qr.,  though  great  weight  might  yet  bring 
26s.  to  28s.  The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks 
were  3,039  qrs.  English,  190,215  qrs.  foreign  ;  against 
3,598  qrs.  English,  189,026  qrs.  foreign,  in  1870.  The 
London  exports  this  mouth  were  9,611  qrs. 

The  malt  trade  has  been  quiet  during  the  month, 
brewers  being  well  in  stock  ;  but  prices  have  been  firm  for 
good  qualities,  there  having  been  3,834  qrs.  exported. 

The  supplies  of  English  beans  have  held  out  quite  as 
well  as  expected,  though  i-ather  short,  there  being  fair 
arrivals  from  abroad  ;  and  as  some  Egyptian  may  be  ex- 
pected in  shortly  of  the  new  crop,  prices  may  be  kept 
very  steady  to  the  season's  close.  The  imports  for  four 
weeks  into  London  were  1,678  qrs.  English,  7,778  qrs. 
foreign ;  against  1,607  qrs.  English,  3,539  qrs.  foreign, 
in  1870. 

Farmers,  if  any  of  their  peas  were  left,  seem  to  have 
used  their  crops  at  home,  for  very  little  of  them  have 
come  to  London,  and  the  foreign  arrivals  in  feeding  sorts 
have  only  been  moderate.  Maples  have  still  kept  at  a 
fancy  range,  say  46s.,  boilers  43s.  to  44s.,  grey  40s.  to 
42s.,  foreign  feeding  white  39s.  to  41s.  Very  few  boilers 
being  now  wanted,  we  need  not  expect  any  stir  in  this 
article.  The  London  imports  for  four  weeks  were  396 
qrs.  English,  3,759  qrs.  foreign ;  against  777  qrs.  Eng- 
lish, 2,557  qrs.  foreign,  in  1870. 

Linseed,  with  small  supplies,  has  been  very  firm,  as 
well  as  cakes. 

In  cloverseed  and  trefoil  nothing  has  been  doing. 


COMPARATIVE     AVERAGES. 

WHEAT. 
Years.      Qrs.         s.  d. 
1867...  49,358i  ...  65     3 
1868...  33,2551  ...  73  10 
1869...  62,9171  ...  45     2 
1870...  69,377i  ...  45     3 
1871 ...  52,8831  ...  58  10 

BARLEY. 

Qrs.         s.    d. 
2,8001  ...  37  10 
1,986|  ...  43     1 
9361  ...  37     7 
2,355i  ...  32    5 
2,467|  ...  37    7 

OATS. 
Qrs.        s.  d. 
3,973J  ...  26    2 
2,838    ...29     9 
2,272J  ...  27    1 
3,30U  ...  22    0 
2,043i  ...  27  11 

AVERAGE  S 


Fob  the  past  Six 
Weeks  : 

April   13,  1871 

April   22,  1871 

April   29,  1871 

May      6,  1871 

May     13,  1871 

May    20,  1871 

Aggregate  of  the  above  .. 
The  same  week  in  1870 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

s.     d. 

8.     d. 

57      6 

36      6 

58     11 

37      3 

59      7 

36      9 

58    11 

37      3 

68      7 

37     10 

68     10 

37      7 

68      9 

37      2 

46      3 

32      6 

Oats. 

s.  d. 

26  5 

27  9 
27  9 
26  10 

26  11 

27  11 
27  3 
22  0 
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CURRENT  PRICES  OP  BRITISH  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 
IN  MARK  LANE. 

Sliillinge  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  new,  Essex  and  Kent,  white 57  to  62 

„           „          red 51  68 

Norfolk,  Linclnsh.,  and  Yorksh.,  red 51  68 

BARLEY 31  to  31 Chevalier 36  42 

Grinding 29      31 Distilling 35  39 

MALT,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Sufifolk  60  67 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town-made 60  67 

Brown 49  65 

RYE 36  38 

OATS.  English,  feed  21  to  27 Potato 23  31 

Scotch,  feed 00      00 Potato 00  00 

Irish,  feed,  white  22      26 Fine 27  28 

Ditto,  black 20      23 Potato 28  31 

BEANS,  Mazagan  ...37      39 Ticks 37  39 

Harrow  40      41 Pigeon 45  50 

PEAS,  white,  boiler8.38      42Maplo  43  to  46Grey ,new  37  40 

FLOUR,  per  sack  of  2801b8.,  best  town  households..,  47  60 

Bestcountry  households 40  43 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  38  40 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Shillings  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  Dantzic,  mixed 67  to  59 extra 60to64 

Konigsberg 66      68 extra 68  60 

Rostock 65      68 fine  58  60 

Bilesian,  red 52      56 white....  55  68 

Pomera.,  Meckberg.,  and  Uckermrk.  ...red 55  69 

Russian,  hard, 41  to  46... St,  Petersburg  and  Riga  47  52 

Danish  and  Holstein,  red  53    56 American  53  58 

Chilian,  white  61...  Califomian  61  ...  Australian  61  63 

BARLEY,  grinding  27  to  32....distiUing  and  malting  35  38 

OATS,  Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  22  to  30 feed  21  21 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  23  to  25....  Stralsund...  22  26 

Canada  21  to  22,  Riga  22  to  23,  Arch.  22  to  23,  P'sbg.  23  26 

TARES,  Spring,  per  qr small  42    60 large  00  00 

BEANS,  Friesland  and  Holstein 43  41 

Konigsberg 38  to  43.. .Egyptian 37  38 

PEAS,  feeding  and  maple.. .37      40.. .fine  boilers 38  40 

INDIAN  CORN,  white 33       36.. .yellow 32  35 

FLOUR,  per  sack,  French..00      00.. .Spanish,  p.  sack  00  00 

American,  per  brl 26      27...extraandd'ble.  28  29 

IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 
For  the  week  ended  May  20,  1871. 

Wheat 52,8831  qrs.       58s.  lOd. 

Barley 2,467|    „         378.    7d. 

Oata 2,0434    „  278.  lid. 

FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  WHEAT. 


Pbicb.  [April  15 .'April  22. 

59s.  7d.  Z  I  ...  r 
68s. lid.  ...  p— — J 
588. lOd. 
68s.  7d. 
578.  6d. 


April  29. 


May  6. 


May  13, 


May  20. 


BRITISH  SEEDS. 

Mustard,  per  bushel,  brown  128.  to  14s.,  white  9s.  to  11a. 

Canary,  per  qr 56s.      60s. 

Oloverseed,  new  red 62s.      668. 

Coriander,  per  cwt 21s.      22s. 

Tares,  winter,  new,  per  bushel 7s.        8s. 

Trefoil,  new 21s.      26s. 

Ryegrass,  per  qr 328.      34s. 

Linseed,  per  qr sowing  66s.  to  68s.,  crushing  58s.      62s. 

Linseed  Cakes,  per  ton £11  Os.  to  £11  lOs. 

Rapeseed,  per  qr 80s.      84s. 

Rape  Cake,  per  ton  £6  Os.  Od.  to  £6  12s.  6d. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

Coriander,  per  cwt 21s.  to  22s. 

Carraway      ,,       new 32s.      33s. 

Cloverseed,  red  508.  to  52s white  62s.      68s. 

Hempseed,  small  41s.  to  42s.  per  qr Dutch  45s.      46s. 

Trefoil 21s.      23s. 

Ryegrass,  per  qr 32s.      31s. 

Linseed,  per  qr Baltic  58s.  to  62s.,  Bombay  62s.      633. 

Linseed  Cakes,  per  ton  £11  Os.  Od.  to  £11  10s. 

Rape  Cake,  per  ton  £6  Os.  to  £6  12s.  6d. 

1,  Dutch 76s.      80s. 


HOP  MARKETS. 
LONDON,  Monday,  May  29. — The  business  of  our  mar- 
ket closed  last  week  with  prices  exceedingly  firm,  at  a  slight 
advance  on  our  previous  quotations.  To-day  being  a  general 
holiday  no  business  is  transacted.  During  the  past  week  our 
plantations  have  assumed  a  far  more  unfavourable  aspect, 


every  district  being  severely  attacked  by  fly,  which  is  on  the 
increase,  and  greatly  weakening  tlie  plant,  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  early  period  of  the  growth,  with  these  appearances  a  short 
crop  might  be  expected  with  tolerable  certainty.  Foreign 
markets  show  an  improving  tendency.  There  is  no  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  New  York  market,  which  is  still  re- 
ported dull. 

Mid  and  East  Kents  £2    5  £3  15    £7    7 

WealdofKent 2     5  3    0    3  15 

Sussex 2    0  2  10    3  10 

Farnham  and  Country     ...     3  15  4  15    5  12 

Olds 1     0  1     5    115 

Thomas  Wild  and  Co. 

CANTERBURY  HOP  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— A 
brisk  demand  has  prevailed  this  week,  and  a  much  larger  bu- 
siness might  have  been  done  but  holders  have  demanded  a 
considerable  advance  on  last  week's  prices  ;  the  continued  un- 
favourable reports  of  the  growing  crop  and  the  large  increase 
of  fly  and  lice  again  to-day,  is  the  cause  of  the  continued  up- 
ward movement. 

WORCESTER  HOP  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— Planters 
still  reported  unfavourably  of  the  bine,  and  offered  very  few 
samples,  which  chiefly  restricted  business.  Good  Hops  de- 
mand and  make  fully  late  rates.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
reports  speak  of  slack  and  weak  bine,  and  where  the  bine  is 
most  forward  fly  is  prevalent  with  deposit. 


POTATO  jMARKETS. 
SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE. 
LONDON,  Monday,  May  29. — During  the  past  week  tlie 
arrivals  coastwise  have  not  been  large,  but  still  very  heavy  by 
rail,  with  large  stocks  left  from  former  arrivals,  and  heavy 
supplies  of  new  potatoes  causes  a  dull  trade  at  following 
quotations. 

Yorkshire  Flukes 80s.  to    90s. 

Do.        Regents    50s.  to    65s. 

Lincolnshire  do 45s.  to    CDs. 

Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do 60s.  to    70s. 

Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fife  do 403.  to    45s. 

Do.        do.         do.  Rocks 30s.  to    40s. 

Alex.  Tod, 
BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
LONDON,  Monday,  May  29.— The  markets  are  well  sup- 
plied.    Trade  is  steady  at  our  currencies.     Last  week's  London 
imports  comprised  10,015  boxes  from  Lisbon,  232  from  Gib- 
raltar, and  49  baskets  from  Oporto. 

Flukes  (old) 70s.  to  90s.  per  ton. 

Regents 40s.  to  6Cs.      „ 

Rocks     40s.  to  50s.      „ 

Kidneys  (new)   12s.  to  16s.  per  cwt. 

Round   8s.  to  14s.     „ 

PRICES  of  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS,  &o. 


BUTTER,  per  cwt. 
Dorset 

.121  to  126 
.100      101 
.  90      101 
.  13        15 

61  68 

62  66 

CHEESE,  per  cwt. 

Cheshire 

Dble.  Gloucester.. 
Cheddar 

s. 
.  61 
.  58 
.  78 
.  50 
.  81 
81 
71 

B. 

to  84 
84 

Jersey 

Peesh,  per  doz.  .. 
BACON,  per  cwt : 
Wiltshire  

92 
72 

HAMS:  York 

Cumberland 

96 

96 

Irish,  green,' f.o.b 

98 

LONDON  CHEESE  MARKET,  (Thursday  last.)— The 
Cheese  trade  has  continued  rather  slow  since  our  last  report. 
For  really  fine,  firm,  liandsome  Cheese — Cheshire  and  Ched- 
dar— there  has  been  some  little  inquiry,  and  also  for  low- 
priced  useful  Cheese.  This  latter  want  has  been  met  chiefly 
by  American,  at  about  38s.  to  48s.  Tlie  weather  has  become 
finer  and  more  genial,  and  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  help  to 
promote  a  livelier  trade.  At  the  same  time,  the  prospect  of  a 
continued  good  supply  of  grass  tends  to  give  buyers  low  views 
of  coming  prices,  and  to  make  tliein  accordingly  very  cautious 
and  sparing  in  their  present  operations.  American  Cheese 
move  rather  slowly  at  a  wide  range  of  prices — say  from  about 
28s.  to  70s.     The  arrivals  reported  since  last  week  are  13,113 

bo.xes. — COKDEKOY  &  Co. 

GLASGOW  CHEESE  MARKET  (Wednesday  last.)— An 
ordinary  supply  of  cheese,  which  met  with  a  fair  demand. 
Of  new  there  were  a  good  many  different  cots,  about  one- 
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third  of  which  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  43s.  to  523. 
Cheddars,  first  class,  63s.  to  70s.,  fine,  59s.  to  62s.,  late 
(sepondary)  543.  to  58s.,  Dimlops,  fiae,  59s.  to  64s.,  late 
(secondary)  48s.  to  56s.,  skim,  22s.  to  24s.  per  cwt. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 
LONDON,  Feidat,  May  26. 
The  attendance  of  buyers  has  this  week  been  a  little  better, 
the  supply  being  about  equal  to  the  demand,  at  former 
prices.  Continental  supplies  liave  been  received  very  irregu- 
larly. Home-grown  outdoor  produce  is  coming  in  in  very 
iair"  condition,  including  very  good  samples  of  new  Peas. 
Large  consignments  of  very  good  new  Potatoes  are  to  hand 
from  Guernsey,  at  from  10s.  to  14s.  per  cwt.  Large  stocks  of 
old  Potatoes  are  still  on  hand. 

FRUIT. 
s.  d.       s.  d  J  8.  d.      B.  d. 

Apples.'S  dozen  1   6  to  3    0  '  Oranges,  ^  hundred    6    0  to  10   0 

Grapes,'^  lb 6    0       12    0  i  Peaches,  ^  dozen  ...  18    0       36    0 

Lemons.  iBJ  hundred.  6  0  10  0  Pine  Apples,  per  lb.  6  0  10  0 
Nectarines,^  doz. ...  15  0  30  0  Strawberries,  ^  ft ...  5  0  12  0 
VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes,  Jer.,  ^  16. 

Asparagus,  per  bund.  4 

Beec,  per  dozen 2 

Cabbages,  per  dozen...  1 

Carrots,  per  bunch  ...  C 

French,  ~<S  bundle...  1 

Cauliflowers,  per  doz.  1 

Spring,  ditto 1 

Celery,  red,  "<(3  bundle  1 

white,  ditto 1 

Cucumbers,  each  0 

French  Beans,  ^100...  3 

Gooseberries,  "^  quart  0 

Herbs,  per  bunch 0 

Horseradish,^  bundle  3 

Mushrooms,  ^  pottle  1 


Lettuces,  per  score  ...    1  G  to  2  0 

0      French  Cos,  each  ...    0  9  0  0 

0       Do.  Cabbage,  each...    0  2  0  3 

9   Onions,  ^  bunch „.    0  4  0  9 

0  Parsley,  perbunoh  ...    0  4  0  6 

U    Peas,  ^quart 2  0  4  0 

0   Potatos.Regents,'^  tn.  70  0  100  0 

0      Kidneys, '#  ton 80  0  130  0 

0       Bocks,  ^  ton  50  0  60  0 

6  Radishes,  long-,'^  bun.    0  H4    0  0 

0      Round,  do 0  2  0  0 

0   Rhubarb,  ^bundle....    0  3  0  6 

0  Sea  Kale,  "^  basket 0  0  0  0 

4  Ishallots,  ^  lb 0  8  0  0 

0 'Spinach,  per  bushel...    2  6  3 

ti  I  Turnips, French,  p.bun.l  6  2  0 


CHICORY. 
LONDON,  Satubdat,  May  27. 
The  demand  has  been  inactive,  at  the  rates  previously 
current. 

Delivehablh  i'eom  Whaei'  in  Bags,  exclusive  of  Duty. 
Harlingen  ...£10  5to£H  10  I  Antwerp  ....£  0  0  to  £0  0 
Bruges 1110        12  10  I  Hamburgh  ..    0    0  0    0 

ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKET. 
LONDON,    May  27. — Although  rather  less  activity  has 
been  noticed  in  the  Wool  market,  the  tone  has  still  continued 
healthy,  and  very  full  currencies  have  been  realized. 

CUEEKNT  PhICES  OF  ENGLISH  WoOL. 

Fleeces — Southdown  hogs  per  lb. 

Half-bred  ditto  „ 

Kent  fleeces „ 

Southdown  ewes  and  wethers  ..,    ,, 

Leicester               ditto  ,, 

SoETS— Clothing,  picklock  „ 

Prime ,, 

Choice  , 

Super  ,, 

Combing,  wether  mat ,, 

Picklock ,, 

Common 

Hog  matching ,, 

Picklock  matching „ 

Super  ditto     , 

BRADFORD  WOOL  MARKET,  (Thursday  last.)— The 
market  is  again  quieter,  and  there  is  decidedly  less  disposition 
to  buy.  Staplers  have  very  little  to  offer,  but  they  find  that 
consumers  are  satiated  for  the  present,  and  wiU  not  look  at  it. 
The  transactions  that  have  taken  place  have  been  at  about 
late  quotations,  and  some  staplers  are  even  willing  to  yield  a 
fraction  on  certain  unpopular  descriptions,  to  clear  out  their 
stocks  for  the  new  supply.  A  little  new  Irish  wool  has  al- 
ready come  to  market,  and  this  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
dealers  at  the  full  prices  asked,  but  it  is  expected  that  when 
the  supply  is  larger  they  will  not  be  so  ready  to  pay  the  ex- 
treme demand  of  the  farmers.  In  our  own  market,  at  any 
rate,  consumers  appear  generally  inclined  to  work  at  their 
present  heavy  stocks  until  the  forthcoming  clip  shall  have  had 
its  effect  on  the  current  range  of  prices, — Bradford  Observer. 


B. 

d.       s,  d. 

34tol    4 

4^      1    64 

4,i      1    64 

1        1  li 

3        14 

4        1    44 

24      1    3 

1        12 

0        1    OJ 

4        1    44 

2        13 

0        11 

6        1    64 

2        13 

0        11 

HAY  MARKETS. 
LONDON,  Satubdat,  May  27. 

There  were  moderate  supplies  of  hay  and  clover  on  offer  at 
the  market  to-day.  The  demand  was  not  active,  but  prices 
ruled  firm.  Prime  meadow  hay,  1358.  to  140s. ;  inferior  ditto, 
100s.  to  120s. ;  prime  first-cut  clover,  1368.  to  1458. ;  inferior 
ditto,  110s.  to  125s. ;  prime  second-cut  clover,  135s.  to  1408. ; 
inferior  ditto,  110s.  to  126s. ;  straw,  38s.  to  448.  per  load. 

BICESTER,  (Friday  last.)— Hay,  £6  to  £6  10s.  j  Straw,  £2 
10s.  to  £3  per  ton. 

BIRMINGHAM,  Mondat,  May  22.— Hay,  1203.  to  132s.  6d. 
per  ton.    Straw,  3s.  9d-  to  4s.  per  cwt. 

DERBY,  (Tuesday  last.)— Hay,  £6  lOs.  to  £7  5s.;  Straw, 
£3  lOs.  to  £4  per  ton. 

WORCESTER,  (Wednesday  last.)  —  Hay,  new,  llSs.  to 
120s. ;  ditto,  old,  125s.  to  130s.;  Straw,  72s.  6d.  to  75s. 

HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 
LONDON,  Satueday,  May  27. 

B.  d.      R.  d. 

Horse  hides,  each  „.12  0  to  14  0 

Calf  skins,  light  „.„.  2  0  4  0 

Full „.„.  8  0  8  6 

Polled  sheep „.  0  0  0  0 

HaU-breds „.„.„.  0  0  0  0 

Downs  „.„.„....  7  0  8  3 

Shearlings  „.„.„._.„.  17  19 

Lambs _._._.  2  8  3  2 


«.  d.       8     d. 

UASKET  HIDES 

56  to    641bs 0  3%to0    4 

64  to    721bs 0  3%      0    4 

72  to    SOlbs „.  0  4         0    iM 

80  to    8Slbs 0  iVi 

88  to    961b9 „.„.  0  iVs 

96tol041ba 0  0 

104  to  1121bs 0  0 


0    4V4 
0    4-^ 


BARK  AND  TANNING  MATERIALS. 
LONDON,  Satueday,  May  27. 

£    s.   £  B 


English,  per  load    of 

45  cwt.  delivered  in 

London ......_.  13  lOtoU 

Coppice „.    0    0     0 

Dutch,  per  ton „.    5    0 

Hambro' „.„....    5    0 

Antwerp  Tree „.    6    0 

Do.  Coppice  „ „..„.    5    0 

French „.    0    0 

Mimosa  Chopped  ...„.„.    8    0 

Do.  Ground...„,„.„.„.    7  15 

Do.  Long  „.„._.„.„.>..    7    0 


£  s.  £  s. 

Cork  Tree,  Barbary..„.    6  0to7    0 

Do.  Sardinian „.    9  0  10    0 

Valonia,  Smyrna „.  13  0  17    0 

Do.  Camata 13  0  14  10 

5  10      Do.  Morea 9  0  11    Q 

B  10;  Terra  Japonica: — 

5  lOi     Gambierinbales„.„.  16  15  17    0 

6  0,     Ditto  free  cubes  „..„.  19  0  21    0 
0    0      Cutoh,  best  Pegu    ...  24  0  24  10 

8  17|DiviDivi „.  11  0  13  10 

9  OiMyrabolans    10  0  17    0 

7  10 1  Sumach,  Sicily,  p.owt.  20  0  21    0 


OILS. 
OUve,  Florence,  VSi 

chests £0    0  0 

Lucca  0    0  0 

GalllpoU,  per   252 

gallons 49    0  0 

Spanish  48    0  0 

Linseed,  per  cwt.    1  12  3 
Rape,  pale 2    5  6 

Brown 2    3  3 

Cod,  per  tun 39    0  0 

Seal,  pale  36  10  0 

Brown,  yel.,  &o.    0    0  0 

Sperm 83    0  0 

Head  Matter 0    0  0 

Southern  36  10  0 

CocoaNut,perowt    1  18  0 
Palm...„ 1  19  0 


OIL  MARKET. 

French  .»., 

to  0    0  OiAmerioan 

0    0  0| 


RESIN. 

£0    6  9 

0    7  6 


0  12  0 
0  14  0 


I  PITCH. 

49  10  0  !  British,  per  cwt....  £0    6  6  to  0    0  0 

48  10  0 1  Archangel 0    80       0    00 

0    0  o' Stockholm 0  10  0       0  12  0 

2    7  U 

2    3  G  TAR. 

Ameriean  „.„, £0    0  0 

Archangel -.    0  16  0 

Stockholm „ 0  16  0 

TURPENTINE. 

French  £18  6 

American  „....„.».    1  10  6 
Rough 0    0  0 


0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

37  0  0 

2  3  6 

0  0  0 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  19  0 

0  00 
0  0  0 
0    0  0 


MANURES. 

Pure  Dissolved  Bones,  £7.    Concentrated  Ammonlacal  Manure  £10. 

Bone  Turnip  Manure,  £6  5s.    Superphosphate  of  Lime,  £5  5s. 

Nitrophosphate,  £6  5s.    Potato  Manure,  £7  10s.    Coi-n  Manure,  £7  10s. 

Mangold  Manure,  £8.     Urate,  £7  10s.    Hop,  £8.    Grass,  £8. 

Soluble  or  Fixed  Guano,  £  12.    Government  Pei-uvian  Guano,  £12  12s. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  £16  ISs.  to  £17  6s.    Gypsum,  £1  10s. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  £18  10s.  to  £20  (all  per  ton). 

E.  Pubsee,  London  Manure  Company, 

116,  Fenchurch  Street.E.C. 


Guano,  Peruvian £14  10  Oto  £0    0  0[Cotsd.Cake,deoor£7  10  0  to£7  12  6 


Bone  Ash 5  17  6 

Phosphate  of  Lime  0  12 
Linseed  Cake,  per  ton— 
Amer.,  thin,  bgs.ll  0  0 
Llnsd.Bomby,p.qr.3  2  0 
Rapeseed.Guzerat  3    8  0 


0  0  Cloverseed,  N.A.„.  0    0  0  0    00 

0    1  3i Niger 2    7  0  2    80 

I  Nitr.  of  Soda,  p.  ct.  0  14  9  0  15  0 

0    0  0  German  Kainit 3    5  0  3  15  0 

3    3  0,Tallow,  1st  P.Y.C.  2    6  0  2    58 

3    9  0,    „    super.Norths  2    16  2    2  6 

SAMUEL  DOWNES  and  CO.,  General  Brokers, 

No.  7,  The  Albany,  Liverpool. 


Prentice's  Cereal  Manure  for  Corn  Crops  „.„.„..„.„.„.„.  per  ton  £8    0  0 

Mangold  Manure „ „.„....„ „....„.„.„.„       ,,         8    0  0 

Prentice's  Turnip  Manure „„.„„._._._.„.._._       „         6  10  0 

Prentice's  Superphosphate  of  Lime „_       „         o   o  o 

Agricultural  Chemical  Works,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 


END    OF    VOLUME    LXIX. 
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MAllK  LANE  EXPRESS 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL    JOURNAL, 


LARGEST  AND  THE  LEADING  FARMER'S  AND  GRAZIER'S  NEWSPAPER, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY  EVENING,  IN  TIME  FOR  POST. 

Office  of  Publication  and  for  Advertisements,  205,  Strand,  London.     May  be  iiad  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen  tnroughout  the  Kingdom, price  Sevenpence, or  ^1  10s.  4d.  per  annum. 


POPULAR      MEDICAL       WORKS, 

PUBLISHED        BY        MANN,        3  9,        CORNHILL,        LONDON. 

Post  Free,  12  Stamps  ;  Sealed  Euds,  16  Stamps. 

DR.  CURTIS'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE  TO  MARRIAGE  :  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
ITS  Physical  and  Personal  Obligations.  With  instructions  to  the  Married  and  Unmarried  of  both 
Sexes,  for  removing  the  special  disqualifications  and  impediments  which  destroy  the  happiness  of  wedded  life, 
founded  on  the  result  of  a  successful  practice  of  30  years. — By  Dii.  J.  L.  CURTIS,  M.D.,  15,  Albemaulb 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

And,  b)'  the  same  Author,  for  12  stamps  ;  sealed  ends,  20. 

MANHOOD  :  A  MEDICAL  ESSAY  on  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Premature  Decline 
IN  Man  ;  the  Treatment  of  Nervous  Debility,  Spermatorrhoea,  Impotence,  and  those  peculiar  infirmities 
which  result  from  youthful  abuses,  adult  excesses,  tropical  climates,  and  other  causes  ;  with  Instructions  for  the 
Cure  of  Infection  without  Mercury,  and  its  Prevention  by  the  Author's  Prescription  (his  infallible  Lotion). 

REVIEWS       OF       THE       WORK. 

"  Manhood. — This  is  truly  a  valuable  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  young  and  old." — Sunday  Times, 
23rd  March,  1858. 

"The  book  under  review  is  one  calculated  to  warn  and  instruct  the  erring,  without  imparting  one  idea  that 
can  vitiate  the  mind  not  already  tutored  by  the  vices  of  which  it  treats." — Naval  and  Military  Gazette., 
1st  February,  1856. 

"  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  no  member  of  society  by  whom  the  book  Avill  not  be  found  use- 
ful, whether  such  jierson  hold  the  relation  of  a  Paeent,  Preceptor,  or  Clergyman." — Sun,  Evening  Paper. 

Manhood. — "  Dr.  Curtis  has  conferred  a  great  boon  by  publishing  this  little  work,  in  which  is  described  the 
source  of  those  diseases  which  produce  decline  in  youth,  or  more  frequently  premature  old  age." — Daily 
Telegraph,  March  27,  1856. 

Consultations  daily,  from  10  to  3  and  6  to  8.     15,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly.  London,  W. 
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